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IA'MBLICHI  SA'LES;  from  Iamblichus,  the  in¬ 
ventor.  A  preparation  with  sal  ammoniac,  some 
aromatic  ingredients,  &c. 

IATRALEl'PTES,  (from  talpo;,  a  physician,  and 
aXeitpu,  to  anoint).  A  physician  who  cures  diseases  by 
ointments  and  frictions. 

IATROCHY'MICUS,  (from  axlpoc,  a  physician,  and 
%vpua.,  chemistry ).  See  Chemiater. 

IATROLl'PTICE.  The  method  of  curing  disease 
by  unction  and  friction. 

I  ATROPHY  S1CUS.  A  philosopher  who  treats  of 
medicine  as  a  branch  of  philosophy. 

I  BA.  See  Aninga. 

IBE  RIS,  (from  Iberia,  where  it  flourishes) .  Car- 
dimantica,  or  sciatica-cresses;  Iqndium  iberis 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  pOO.  See  Lepidium  and  Cardamines. 
IBE'RI-US.  See  Lepidium  graminis  folio. 
IBIBIRA'BA.  A  berry-bearing  tree  in  Brasil  :  a 
water  distilled  from  its  flowers  and  leaves  is  used  in  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  eyes.  See  Raii  Historia. 

IBI  RA.  A  tree  in  Brasil,  whose  fruit,  when  dried, 
is  used  instead  of  pepper.  Neither  this  nor  the  for¬ 
mer  plant  is  found  in  the  modern  systems.  See  Raii 
Historia. 

IBIRA'CE.^  SeeGuAiACUM. 

IBI'RA-PITA'NGA.  See  Lignum  Brasiltum. 
IBI'SCUS,  Hibiscus,  q.  v.  Marsh-mallow. 
See  Alth/F.a,  and  Alt  has  a  Theophrasti. 

IBI'XUMA,  (from  iTnrxoj,  the  mallow,  and  igop, 
glue;  from  having  a  glutinous  leaf  like  the  mallow). 
See  Saponaria. 

ICE,  used  as  a  means  of  abstracting  heat  in  hernia, 
haemorrhage,  and  many  other  chirurgical  diseases. 

ICHOR;  (Greek  iywp) ;  sanies;  a  bloody,  thin, 
but  acrid  fluid,  which  distils  from  wounds. 

1'CHTHYA,  (troni  a  fish).  The  name  of  a 

hook  for  extracting  the  icetus  ;  from  its  likeness  to  a 
fish-hook;  or  raspings,  according  to  Erotion. 

1C  firm  E  MAI  A,  (Irom  the  scale  of  u  fish). 

VOL.  II. 
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The  scales  of  fishes,  and  the  raspings  of  the  bark  of 
trees. 

ICHTHYOCO'LLA,  (from  lyfivg,  fish,  and  y.oWx, 
glue).  Isinglass;  colla  piscium  ;  alcanna ;  and  huso; 
fish-glue,  is  a  solid  glutinous  substance,  prepared  in 
Muscovy  from  the  sturgeon.  The  skins  and  fins  are 
boiled  in  water ;  the  decoction  inspissated  to  a  due  con¬ 
sistence,  and  poured  out  so  as  to  form  very  thin  cakes, 
which  are  either  dried  in  that  form,  or  cut  while  soft 
into  slices,  and  rolled  up  into  spiral  and  other  shapes. 
A  finer  kind  is,  it  is  said,  prepared  by  rolling  up  the 
air  bladders  of  the  accipenser  struthio.  That  which  is 
clear,  thin,  and  almost  transparent,  is  the  best.  See 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  lxiii. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  animal  glues,  without 
smell  or  taste.  When  beat  into  shreds  it  readily  dis¬ 
solves  in  water  or  milk,  forming  a  mild,  nutritious, 
restorative  aliment;  as  well  as  a  remedy  in  the  fluor 
albus,  continued  diarrhoeas,  and  other  evacuations  from 
debility.  Its  solution  in  water  or  spirit,  if  nicely  spread 
upon  silk,  is  an  elegant  plaster  for  slight  injuries  to  the 
skin;  and,  joined  with  some  resins,  it  is  called  court- 
plaster.  (See  Empl.  adiuesivum  nigrum.)  It  is 
said  to  agree  with  the  gum-tragacanth  in  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues;  but,  like  all  other  animal  mucilages,  it  soon  runs 
into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  becomes  more  irritating 
than  the  vegetable  mucilages.  Hollow  cylinders  of 
isinglass  are  employed  to  support  the  sides  of  a  divided 
intestine,  when  united  by  a  suture.  A  passage  is  thus 
left  for  the  contents,  which  by  a  solution  of  the  isinglass 
is  gradually  enlarged  till  the  wound  is  healed.  See 
Lewis’s  Materia Medica;  Neumann’s  Chemical  Works; 
Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 

ICHTHYOSIS,  (from  lyfioa.,  the  scale  of  a  fish, 
which  it  resembles).  A  harsh,  dry,  scaly,  and  almost 
horny  texture  of  the  skin,  differing  from  leprosy  by  its 
not  falling  off  in  branny  scales.  Above  and  below  the 
elbow  and  knee.  Dr.  Willan  observes,  that  the  scales  are 
small,  rounded,  and  papillary,  of  a  black  colour :  the  pa¬ 
ll 
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pillap  have  short  narrow  necks,  with  broad  irregular  tops. 
On  the  rest  of  the  body  they  are  large  and  imbri¬ 
cated,  sometimes  divided  by  whitish  furrows.  The 
soles  of  the  feet  are  dry  and  rough ;  the  palms  of  the 
hands  thickened  and  brittle,  with  large  painful  fissures, 
and  the  face  is  covered  with  bran  rather  than  scales. 
The  inner  part  of  the  wrists  and  hams,  the  inside  of 
the  elbow,  and  the  furrow  along  each  side  of  the  spine, 
the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  are  usually  free. 
Some  perspiration  is  necessary;  and  this  seems  occasion¬ 
ally  to  produce  inflamed  pustules.  The  disease  appears 
to  be  constitutional,  not  hereditary.  Two  cases  of  a 
horny  ichthyosis  impeding  the  motion  of  the  muscles 
are  described  in  the  68th  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

I CICA,  and  ICICA'RIBA.  Gum  elemi.  See 
Elemi. 

I  CON.  A  figure:  the  abbreviation  of  icones  plan- 
tarum ;  botanical  plates. 

ICOSA'NDRIA,  (from  eixoct,  twenty,  and  avryp,  a 
husband).  The  names  of  the  twelfth  class  of  the  Lin- 
naean  system,  comprehending  those  plants  which  have 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  twenty  or  more  stamina, 
growing  on  the  inside  of  the  calyx,  not  on  the  recep¬ 
tacle.  The  situation,  and  not  the  number,  of  stamina 
is  chiefly  to  be  attended  to.  The  calyx  is  also  mono- 
phyllous  and  concave  in  this  class;  and  the  claws  of  the 
petals  are  fixed  into  the  inside  of  the  calyx. 

ICPERODES,  (from  ixlepos,  the  jaundice).  The 
BILIOUS  ARDENT  FEVER.  See  BlLIOSA  FEBRIS. 

ICTERI  TliE,  (from  icterus,  the  jaundice).  Dis¬ 
colorations,  or  diseases  which  occasion  an  unusual 
colour  of  the  whole  skin  without  acute  fever. 

ICTERUS,  (from  ixlepof,  the  golden  thrush,  from 
the  complexion  of  the  patient  resembling  in  colour  the 
plumage  of  that  bird.  Pliny  ridiculous  y  observes,  that 
if  the  jaundiced  person  looks  on  this  thrush,  the  bird 
dies,  and  the  patient  recovers) ;  the  JAUNDICE,  morbus 
or  quotas,  aurigo,  morbus  rcgius,  cachexia  ecterica,  or 
icteritia  ;  by  Paracelsus,  leseoli  morbus.  It  is  owing  to 
an  obstruction  of  the  discharge  of  the  bile  into  the 
bowels,  and  its  return  into  the  blood  by  the  absorbents. 
Dr .  Cullen  places  this  disease  in  the  class  cachexia:  and 
order  impetigincs ;  defining  it  a  yellowness  of  the  skin 
and  eyes  ;  white  faeces;  the  urine  of  a  deep  red,  ting-  , 
ing  a  white  rag  of  a  yellow  colour  when  dipped  into  it. 
The  species  are, 

I .  I  uterus  CALCULO  sus,  when  there  is  acute  pain 
in  the  hypogastric  region,  which  increases  after  eating, 
and  when  bilious  concretions  pass  through  the  intestines. 

“•  I  uterus  spasm o  dicus,  without  pain,  and  the 
yellowness  of  the  skin  happening  after  spasmodic  dis¬ 
eases  or  affections  of  the  mind. 

3.  Icterus  hepaticus,  without  pain,  following 
a  disease  of  the  liver. 

4.  Icterus  gravidarum,  arises  during  preg¬ 
nancy,  and  disappears  after  delivery. 

5.  Icterus  infa'ntum,  happens  soon  after  their 
birth.  A  yellowness  of  the  skin  sometimes  arises 
from  a  deficiency  of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  or 
the  effusion  of  the  serum.  The  appearance  deceives 
common  observers,  but  may  soon  be  distinguished  by 
an  experienced  eye.  The  yellow  tinge  of  the  urine 
will  at  once  decide  any  doubt.  Infants  have  a  yellow¬ 
ness  often  independent  of  bile  from  the  red  effusion 


under  the  skin,  assuming  a  yellow  colour,  after  being 
partly  absorbed.  The  true  jaundice  of  infants  probably 
arises  from  the  hardened  meconium  obstructing  the 
duct. 

The  genuine  jaundice  arises  from  an  obstruction  of 
the  duct,  by  gall-stones,  or  viscid  bile.  Sydenham 
speaks  of  a  symptomatic  jaundice  produced  by  hysteric 
symptoms;  but  this  complaint  is  probably  the  icterus 
spasmodicus.  The  yellowness  from  the  bite  of  a  viper 
is  not  a  species  of  jaundice.  Women  are  generally  more 
subject  to  this  disease  than  men,  either  from  a  .slower 
action  of  the  intestines  or  from  a  more  sedentary  life. 

The  cause  of  the  true  jaundice  is  the  bile  mixing 
with  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  its  obstruction  from 
gall-stones,  spasms,  schirrus,  and  sometimes  even  from 
flatulence  or  a  gravid  uterus.  A  schirrous  liver  is  the 
cause  of  the  most  fatal  kind ;  and  a  jaundice  is  often 
a  mark  of  a  constitution  wholly  decayed  :  in  such 
cases  the  liver  is  often  schirrous.  In  a  late  publication 
Dr.  Gottlieb  Richter  thinks  it  probable,  that  “  the 
most  common  cause  of  jaundice  is  a  stimulus  or  irrita¬ 
tion  acting  upon  the  hepatic  system,  which  prevents  the 
afflux,  secretion,  and  excretion  of  the  bilious  fluids  ;  or, 
rather  so  deranges  the  circulation  in  the  hepatic  system, 
that  the  several  parts  do  not  reach  their  destined  places, 
according  to  the  laws  of  health,  but  are  again  mixed 
with  the  general  nfass.”  In  proof  of  which  he  recites 
a  case  of  a  high  degree  of  jaundice,  where  no  gall-blad¬ 
der  was  found  ;  but,  in  its  place,  only  a  skinny  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  very  small  size,  without  any  cavity.  “  The 
whole  liver  was  full  of  white  concretions,  apparently 
of  the  nature  of  calcarious  earth,  of  different  sizes, 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  cherry,  and  which 
floated  in  water.”  In  this  case,  however,  though  the  bile 
formed  was  not  collected,  it  was  evidently  obstructed, 
and  of  course  absorbed.  He  confirms  his  opinion  by 
the  authority  of  Chaux,  who,  in  the  seventy- fourth 
volume  of  the  Journal  de  Medecine,  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  jaundice  can  be  cured  by  sedatives 
alone;  by  that  of  Selle,  who  in  his  Medicina  Clinica, 
p.  202,  imputes  the  jaundice  to  a  stimulus ;  and  of  Vogel, 
who,  in  his  treatise  on  Jaundice,  published  at  Wetz- 
lar  in  1/()1,  has,  he  thinks,  proved  in  a  very  convinc¬ 
ing  manner  that  the  jaundice  is  occasioned  by  a  state  of 
irritation  in  the  liver.  See  Richter’s  Medical  and  Sur¬ 
gical  Observations. 

These  opinions  were  formerly  common,  but  have 
long  since  been  rejected ;  and  jaundice  is  now  very  ge¬ 
nerally  attributed  to  obstruction  of  the  bile  from  the 
causes  which  distinguish  the  species.  However,  when 
the  jaundice  affects  the  habit,  the  skin  and  whites  of 
the  eyes  arc  usually  yellow,  the  excrements  most  fre¬ 
quently  white,  and  the  urine  deposits  a  copious  dark 
sediment.  Besides  these,  an  inactivity,  anxiety,  sick¬ 
ness,  indigestion,  uneasiness,  or  acute  pain,  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  itching  in  the  skin,  and  other  symptoms, 
occasionally  attend.  In  general  every  function  is  dis¬ 
ordered,  for  the  bile  mixes  in  part  with  every  secreted 
fluid,  except,  perhaps,  the  milk  ;  but  the  principal  in¬ 
conveniences  arise  from  its  obstruction,  which  prevents 
its  action  on  the  stomach  and. intestines. 

When  a  schirrus  of  the  liver,  or  the  gall-duct,  is  the 
cause,  a  cure  can  scarcely  he  expected  ;  and  a  haemor¬ 
rhage,  which,  shows  that  the  blood  is  both  acrid  and 
thin,  is  highly  dangerous.  In.  adults  this  disorder  often 
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may  continue  many  months  without  any  considerable 
danger,  but,  in  general,  its  duration  for  a  long  time  shows 
that  the  obstructing  cause  is  firmly  impacted  ;  and  the' 
injury  which  the  bile,  when  again  deposited,  does  to 
the  digestive  organs  often  occasions  an  incurable  dys¬ 
pepsia,  or  a  chronic  debility,  with  a  general  dissolution 
of  the  fluids.  After  a  fit  of  jaundice  has  disappeared, 
another  slight  one  will  often  follow,  which  yields  with 
little  difficulty,  and  the  disease  is  not  peculiarly  liable 
again  to  recur. 

During  the  whole  of  this  disorder  the  patient  should 
use  frequent  exercise,  but  without  much  fatigue ;  a 
warm  bath  and  cheerful  company  greatly  assist  the 
cure  :  the  diet  should  be  attenuating  and  aperient. 

Medicines  in  this  complaint  are  of  doubtful  efficacy, 
and  the  disease  often  yields  rather  to  the  relaxation  of 
the  duct,  when  the  continuance  of  the  stimulus  renders 
it  habitual.  Stimulating  the  mouths  of  the  ducts  by 
the  most  soluble  laxatives,  as  soap  and  the  neutrals  ; 
compressing  the  duct  by  the  joint  action  of  the  stomach, 
diaphragm,  and  abdominal  muscles,  as  in  the  operation 
of  vomiting  ;  and  alternating  with  the  emetics  and 
cathartics,  opiates,  often  in  the  most  active' doses,  is 
the  best  plan.  The  operation  of  vomits  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  likely  to  induce  inflammation  :  this  consequence, 
however,  we  have  never  yet  found;  but  should  it  oc¬ 
cur,  a  large  bleeding,  with  a  blister  externally,  and 
cooling  laxatives,  are  the  best  remedies.  The  castor 
oil  has  been  preferred  in  those  cases  as  a  laxative,  but 
it  seems  to  possess  no  peculiar  advantage.  Mercurials 
have  been  lately  given  in  jaundice  and  in  hepatitis,  it  is 
said,  with  success.  Calomel  is  undoubtedly  often  an 
useful  purgative.  The  best  exercise  is  riding  on  horse¬ 
back. 

If  a  viscid  bile  occasion  this  disorder,  which  is  known 
by  the  absence  of  an  acute  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  shooting  out  from  thence  to  the  back,  after 
bleeding,  and  an  emetic,  aloetic  and  mercurial  purges 
are  preferable;  after  these,  the  kali  acetatum  is  the 
best  remedy,  for  it  hath  all  the  advantages  of  soap 
without  its  disagreeable  taste,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
an  useful  febrifuge.  It  may  be  given  to  a  dram,  or  a 
dram  and  a  half,  three  times  a  day. 

A  redundancy  of  bile  never  produces  jaundice,  for 
the  stools  are  highly  coloured  with  the  bile.  In  this 
case,  the  proper  remedies  are  active  purges,  particularly 
the  rhubarb  and  calomel,  in  doses  adapted  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  patient.  Acids  and  demulcents  also  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  relief. 

When  the  hasmorrhage  is  a  troublesome  symptom, 
acids  and  demulcents,  the  ol.  ricini,  made  into  an 
emulsion,  or  a  decoction  of  hemp-seed  in  milk,  are  the 
best  remedies ;  and  if  fevir  require  it,  which  is  scarcely 
in  any  instance  the  case,  a  little  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  arm. 

_  In  case  of  a  schirrus,  the  extractum  cicutae  may  be 
given  as  an  anodyne  or  palliative,  but  will  do  little  real 
service. 

As  an  attenunnt,  the  rubia  tinctorum  is  said  to  be 
useful,  perhaps  because  it  is  yellow;  and  the  waters  of 
Bath  and  Harrowgntc  are  highly  esteemed.  Bitters,  and 
even  the  bile  of  animals,  have  been  given  to  supply  the 
place  of  bile ;  forgetting  that  much  inconvenience 
arises  from  the  bile  secreted  in  the  stomach  when  accu- 
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mulated  in  the  blood.  After  the  disease  is  removed,  they 
may  be  useful  to  restore  the  strength  of  the  stomach. 
See  CALCULUs  btliaris. 

From  the  idea  of  jaundice  arising  from  irrita¬ 
tion,  or  spasmodic  affections  in  the  hepatic  system, 
small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  tartarised  antimony  and 
valerian,  asafmtida,  cataplasms  of  cicuta  and  hyoscyamus, 
with  linseed  tea  for  common  drink,  blisters,  locally  ap¬ 
plied,  in  case  of  pain,  with  opiates,  have  been  severally 
administered,  it  is  said,  with  success.  See  F.  Hoffman  ; 
Saunders  on  Bilious  Diseases  ;  White  on  Diseases  of 
the  Bile;  Huxham  de  Aere  et  Morbis  Epidemlcis,  p. 
Id3,  &c. ;  Sydenham;  Heberden’s  Observations  in 
the  London  Medical  Transactions,  vol.  ii  p.  12,'ij 
Medical  Museum,  vol.  i.;  Cullen’s  First  Lines,  vol.  iv. ; 
Coe  on  Biliary  Concretions;  Maclurg  on  the  Bile. 

I  cterus  a'lbus.  See  Chlorosis. 

ICTHYOSIS,  (from  lyfi'jg,  a  fish).  A  species  of 
lepra,  in  which  the  eruption  appears  like  the  scales  of 
fish.  See  Lepra. 

I  CTUS,  (from  ico,  to  strike).  A  STROKE  or  BLOW. 
It  signifies  also  the  pulsation  of  an  artery,  and  the  sting 
of  a  bee  or  any  other  insect. 

I  ctus  sola'ris.  A  stroke  of  the  sun  ;  viso- 
latio  ;  and  by  the  French  coup  de  soldi.  A  disease  aris¬ 
ing  from  too  violent  an  influence  of  the  sun’s  heat,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  head. 

The  diagnostics  are  a  violent  head-ach,  a  hot  dry 
skin,  a  redness  and  heaviness  of  the  eyes,  sometimes  a 
continual  involuntary  motion  of  the  eyelids,  a  lo.v<  of 
sleep,  drowsiness,  occasionally  with  delirium  on  awaken¬ 
ing,  a  violent  fever,  faintness,  loathing,  and  thirst. 

Persons  not  accustomed  to  labour  in  the  sun  are 
sometimes  struck  by  its  heat  while  on  journeys,  and 
die  on  the  spot ;  others  fall  into  a  lethargy,  or  die  in  a 
few  hours  with  symptoms  of  raving  madness.  If  a  pa¬ 
tient  escapes,  he  is  frequently  attacked  afterwards  with 
violent  head-achs,  which  in  some  instances  affect  the 
eye-lids  greatly.  In  others  a  delirium  without  a  fever, 
gutta  serena,  ike.  are  brought  on. 

In  infants  this  disorder  manifests  itself  by  a  heavy, 
deep  drowsiness,  which  continues  several  days ;  fre¬ 
quent  delirium ;  by  convulsive  twitchings,  periodical 
head-achs,  and  frequent  vomiting. 

The  effects  of  too  great  a  culinary  fire  are  the  same 
with  that  of  the  sun  ;  sleeping  with  the  head  near  the 
fire  hath  produced  apoplexy  during  sleep. 

The  method  of  cure  which  has  been  pursued  is  the 
same  with  that  of  sanguineous  inflammation  ;  bleeding 
as  freely  as  the  strength  will  admit.  The  legs,  or,  if 
the  disorder  is  violent,  the  whole  body,  has  then  been 
put  into  a  tepid  bath  ;  emollient  clysters  frequently  in¬ 
jected,  almond  emulsion,  lemonade,  and  similar  da- 
mulcent  cooling  fluids  freely  drank  :  linen  cloths  wrung 
out  of  vinegar  and  water  are  also  applied  on  the  face 
and  scalp. 

Such  are  the  directions  usually  given.  We  have, 
however,  great  reason  to  think  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  misunderstood;  at  least  as  it  occurs  in 
th is  climate.  The  affection  of  the  brain  appears  to  us 
similar  to  that  after  concussion,  viz.  a  suite  of  atony 
from  excess  of  excitement ;  and  the  increased  action  to 
be  of  short  duration,  and  inconsiderable  in  degree.  W  e 
have  seen  no  instance  in  which  bleeding  has  bee* 
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requisite,  and  if  the  slight  increased  action  rendered 
leeches  or  blisters  necessary,  the  period  in  which  they 
were  applicable  was  soon  at  an  end.  The  vital  functions 
then  appeared  to  be  greatly  weakened,  and  tonics  of 
every  kind,  with  the  most  perfect  rest  of  mind  and 
body,  were  indispensable.  The  shock  has  not  been  soon 
recovered,  and,  for  many  months,  the  mind  could  not 
be  readily  exercised,  or  a  close  room  borne  without  gid¬ 
diness  and  confusion.  After  some  time  the  cold-bath 
has  appeared  highly  useful;  and,  during  the  whole  time, 
the  state  of  the  bowels  and  the  diet  should  be  cautiously 
attended  to.  See  Tissot’s  Advice. 

IDiE'US  DA  CTYLUS,  (from  Mount  Ida,  its  native 
place).  See  P.eoNia. 

ID/E'A.  See  OphioscordoN. 

IDEA'LES,  (from  iSsa,  an  idea).  A  class  of  diseases 
consisting  in  a  faulty  judgment  or  alienation  of  mind. 

IDIOPATHEI'A,  (from  (Ji©*,  peculiar,  and  sra$©j, 
affection).  A  primary  affection  of  any  part ;  as  of 
the  head  in  lethargy,  and  the  lungs  in  pleurisy ;  but 
When  these  parts  suffer  by  consent,  or  from  disorders 
of  other  parts,  they  are  then  said  to  be  affected  by 
sympathy. 

IDIOSYNCRA  STA,  (from  i£i©q  peculiar,  <ruy,U'ith, 
and  xpacris).  Idyosyncrasy  ;  sometimes  also  iciio- 
cracy,  idiutropia.  Every  individual  hath  a  state  of 
health  peculiar  to  himself ;  and  different  bodies  vary 
from  each  other,  though  each  may  be  in  a  healthy  state. 
This  peculiarity  of  constitution  is  called  idiosyncrasy . 
Idiosyncrasy  sometimes  depends  on  the  original  organ¬ 
isation  ;  and  diseases  from  this  cause  are  often  incur¬ 
able.  But  when  they  arise  from  the  state  of  the  nervous 
power,  it  either  respects  its  mobility  or  tone,  and  is 
shown  by  some  peculiarity  in  the  functions.  It  may 
then  be  readily  corrected,  if  not  wholly  removed.  See 
Hygieia. 

lDIOTRO'PIA,  (from  iJj©-’,  peculiar,  and  rpcKui,  to 
nourish).  See  Idiosyncrasia. 

I  DOU  MOU'LLI.  The  name  of  a  tall  plum-tree 
growing  in  the  East  Indies,  whose  fruit  is  cooling,  and 
bark  useful  in  many  chronical  diseases.  Its  place  in 
the  botanic  systems  is  unknown. 

IGA'SUR.  See  Nux  vomica. 

IGBUCAI'NI  BRAS1LIANO  RUM.  A  tree  in 
Brasil,  whose  fruit  resembles  apples,  and  its  kernels  are 
a  remedy  in  dysentery ;  unknown  to  modern  botanists. 

IGNA  ME.  See  Cara. 

IGNIS,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  aesh).  Fire. 
Bacon,  Boyle,  Newton,  and  their  followers,  consider 
lire  not  as  an  element  but  as  an  adventitious  property, 
resulting  from  the  intestine  motion  of  the  smaller  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter ;  and  this  opinion  has  been  lately  re¬ 
vived  by  Count  Rumford  and  Mr.  Davy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Homberg,  Boerhaave,  Lemery,  Lavoisier,  and 
Black,  consider  fire  as  a  material  principle  or  element. 
The  motion  of  friction  or  percussion  undoubtedly  gene¬ 
rates  or  elicits  heat ;  and,  if  the  supposition  of  the 
m  re  vibration  of  parts  could  adequately  account  for  the 
effects,  it  would  be  more  simple  than  to  suppose  a  ma¬ 
terial  substance  endued  with  peculiar  properties  ;  for  it 
is  still  an  hypothesis,  since  we  cannot  show  the  existence 
of  tire  without  combination*  and  all  reasoning  by  ana¬ 
logy  promises  very  little  elucidation  of  a  subject  which 
■  an  only  be  prosecuted  by  experimental  research.  So 


far  as  experiment  has  extended,  the  result  is  in  favour 
of  the  existence  of  fire  as  a  distinct  body.  The  reality 
ot  fire  seems  evident,  by  the  power  we  possess  of  in¬ 
creasing  or  diminishing  it.  In  the  living  human  body, 
whatever  increases  the  quantity  of  crassamentum  in  the 
blood,  increases  the  degree  of  heat  also ;  as  an  animal 
diet,  aromatics,  sometimes  iron,  and  the  mineral  acids  ; 
but  nitre,  crude  sal  ammoniac,  carbonic  acid  gas,  seem 
to  diminish  it,  or  at  least  prevent  its  evolution.  In 
physics,  fire  is  understood  to  be  that  subtile  invisible 
cause  by  which  bodies  are  expanded  or  enlarged  in 
bulk,  and  become  hot  to  the  touch ;  fluids  rarefied  or 
converted  into  vapour ;  solid  bodies  fluid,  and  either 
dissipated,  melted  into  glass,  or  scorified.  It  seems, 
likewise,  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  nature  on  which 
animal  and  vegetable  life  depend ;  and  without  which 
it  does  not  appear  that  nature  could  itself  subsist  fora 
single  moment.  See  Caloric. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  light  is  a  modification 
of  heal  or  a  distinct  principle.  The  greater  number  of 
facts  show  it  to  be  distinct,  and  it  has  been  lately  sup¬ 
posed  from  induction,  that  they  are  antagonising  prin¬ 
ciples  repelling  each  other.  See  Lumen. 

Many  distempers  have  been  named  ignis,  or  fire,  but 
principally  the  causus,  or  burning  fever,  which  Hippo¬ 
crates  often  calls  u rvp,  Jirc. 

I  gnis  ca'lidus.  A  hot  fire.  A  violent  in¬ 
flammation  hath  been  called  a  gangrene  when  about  to 
degenerate  into  it ;  and  has  hence  received  the  name  of 
ignis  calidus. 

Ignis  frTgidus.  A  cold  fire.  A  sphacelus; 
because  the  parts  affected  become  cold  as  the  surround¬ 
ing  air. 

I'gnis  pe'rsicus.  Ignis  sa'cer.  I'gnis  sa'ncti 
Anto'nii.  See  Erysipelas  and  Herpes  exedens. 

Ignis  sylva'ticus.  See  Impetigines. 

Ignis  is  also  a  name  of  several  medicines,  as  argen¬ 
tum  vivum  ;  the  essential  oil  that  swims  on  the  top  of 
distilled  waters,  &c. 

The  chemists  use  fire  in  different  modes  in  perform¬ 
ing  their  operations ;  whence  their 

I'gnis  sapie'ntium,  or  heat  of  horse-dung. 

I  gnis  reverberato'rius.  A  reverberatory 
fire  is  made  in  a  furnace  covered  with  a  dome,  that 
the  heat  or  the  flame  may  be  reverberated  on  the  ves¬ 
sels  immediately  exposed  to  it. 

I'gnis  ro't/e,  or  fire  for  fusion.  Red-hot 
coals,  surrounding  die  vessel  in  which  the  matter  is 
contained. 

The  chemists  formerly  regulated  their  fire  by  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  :  die  first  was  scarcely  to  be  perceived; 
the  second  was  when  the  heat  was  manifest,  but  not 
sufficient  to  give  pain ;  the  diird,  when  the  heat  was 
painful ;  the  fourth,  when  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
body;  and  fifth,  when  the  heat  would  cause  gold  to 
evaporate  in  fumes.  Boerhaave  was  the  first  who  regu¬ 
lated  the  heat  of  fires  by  means  of  a  thermometer;  and 
when  the  degrees  of  heat  are  mentioned  in  his  writing, 
they  are  to  be  understood  according  to  Fahrenheit’s 
scale. 

We  have  since  learnt  to  regulate  the  higher  degrees 
of  heat,  by  means  of  Mr.  Wedgewood’s  thermometer, 
which  enables  us  to  ascertain  degrees  of  temperature  so 
high  as  322 77°  of  Fahrenheit,  could  his  scale  be  ex- 
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tended  so  far ;  but,  in  electrical  and  galvanic  experi- 
ments,  we  seem  to  experience  a  greater  degree,  since 
we  can  produce  greater  effects  than  can  be  attained  by 
any  fire;  but  perhaps  some  of  the  power  must  be  at- 
tiibuted  to  the  momentum. 

On  the  contrary  side,  at  1.500°  of  Fahrenheit,  it  is 
supposed  no  heat  exists ;  but  this  is  necessarily  hypo¬ 
thetical,  for  it  cannot  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 

I  gnis  vi'vkns.  See  Circulatum. 

Tonis  vot.a'ticus.  See  Impktigines. 

JGNTTIO,  (from  ignis,  /ire).  Cat.cining. 

1GNYE,  fGNYS,  (from  ix'/eop-af,  to  supplicate;  be¬ 
cause  bent  in  supplication).  See  Poples. 

IKAN,  a  root  apparently  of  the  orchis  tribe,  brought 
from  China  in  pieces  somewhat  oval  and  compressed  ; 
but  we  know  nothing  of  the  plant  which  produces  it, 
and  little  of  its  nature,  which  is  said  to  be  nutritious. 

TLAPHIS.  See  Bardana. 

I'LECH,  and  I' LEI  DOS.  A  first  principle,  or  ele¬ 
mentary  air.  Paracelsus. 

I  LEUM  INTESTI'NUM,  (from  siXew,  to  turn 
aboirt ;  on  acccount  of  its  many  convolutions) ;  eilion  ; 
ition  ;  one  of  the  small  intestines,  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  jejunum.  Its  convolutions  surround  those  of 
the  jejunum,  on  the  two  lateral  and  inferior  sides,  and 
it  winds  about  from  the  left  side  by  the  hypogastrium 
to  the  right  side,  where  it  terminates  in  a  transverse 
manner  at  the  fleshy  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  forms  the 
first  of  the  great  intestines,  called  cuecum.  Winslow 
observes,  that  the  ileum  is  of  a  paler  red  than  the  jeju¬ 
num.  Through  the  whole  length  of  this  intestine  it  is 
wide  and  easily  dilatable ;  but  where  it  enters  the 
colon  narrow,  and  its  sides  more  firm  and  solid. 

In  the  course  of  this  intestine,  the  valvulae  conniventes 
gradually  decrease  in  size  and  number.  When  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  ccecum  they  become  longitudinal.  In  this 
intestine  also,  as  well  as  in  the  jejunum,  there  are  single 
solitary  glands  or  lacunae;  sometimes  clusters  of  glands 
called  reticulated,  increasing  in  number  near  its  extre¬ 
mity,  and  flatter  than  in  the  jejunum.  The  ileum  is 
more  closely  tied  down  than  the  jejunum,  and  conse¬ 
quently  less  capable  of  dilating.  The  appendices  digi- 
tales  are  denominated  from  their  resembling  the  finger 
of  a  glove,  and  are  little  processes  sometimes  sent  off 
from  the  jejunum  and  ilium :  they  sometimes  form 
hernia. 

Ile'um  crue'ntum;  described  by  Hippocrates  in 
his  work  De  Internis  Affectionibus.  In  this  disease, 
as  well  as  in  the  scurvy,  the  breath  is  fetid,  the  gums 
recede  from  the  teeth,  haemorrhages  of  the  nose  and 
ulcers  in  the  legs  occur ;  but  the  patient’s  general 
health  is  not  greatly  injured. 

I  LEUS,  (from  ileum) ;  (see  Iliaca  passio)  ;  is 
an  ancient  name  for  the  colic.  (See  Colic  A.)  The 
chief  varieties  are  of  colica  spasmodica. 

I  LEX,  (from  the  Hebrew  ala/i,  or  a/on).  A  tree  of 
the  oak  kind,  of  which  two  species  arc  occasionally 
noticed,  viz.  aquifolium  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  181,  (see  Aotu- 
FOLIUM)  and  quercus  ilex  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1 420.  The 
SCARLET  OAK.  Its  berries  are  the  Chkrmes,  q.  v. 

I'LIA.  The  plural  of  He,  (from  eiXcuj,  to  turn). 
The  flanks;  the  space  between  the  lowest  of  the 
false  ribs  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  os  ilium  on  each 
side  ;  the  two  divisions  ol  the  regio  umbilicalis. 

ILl'ACA  PA  SSIO,  (from  ilia,  the  small  guts).  The 
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ILIAC  passion,  ileus,  convolvulus,  cantor  sin,  rilros, 
chordapsus,  volvulus,  tormcntvm  ;  a  disease  of  the  small 
.intestines,  generally  from  spasm  :  Dr.  Cullen  considers 
it  synonymous  with  colica. 

Considerable  confusion  has  prevailed  in  describing 
the  symptoms  and  cure  of  iliac  passion,  from  inflam¬ 
mation  being  often  attended  with  spasm,  in  consequence 
of  increased  sensibility  and  irritability  ;  as  well  as  from 
spasm  producing  inflammation.  We  shall,  in  consider¬ 
ing  this  complaint,  distinguish  it  wholly  as  a  spasmodic 
disease,  referring  the  inflammatory  ileus  to  its  proper 
head,  under  inflammation. 

The  disease  is  characterised  by  a  violent  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  with  an  inversion  of  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  bowels,  so  that  their  contents  are  thrown  up  by 
vomiting.  It  is  usually  an  acute  disorder,  but  not  es¬ 
sentially  inflammatory.  We  know  only  of  three 
species.  The  first  consists  of  spasm  from  causes  of 
debility.  These  are  gout,  repelled  eruptions,  narcotic 
poisons,  particularly  of  lead,  and  the  vegatable  narcotics. 
In  this  case  the  disease  is  nearly  in  cause  and  cure  the 
same  with  Colica  pictonum,  q.  v. 

The  second  species  is  produced  by  an  introsuscep- 
tion  of  the  intestine,  where  a  portion  of  the  intestine 
falls  down  into  the  part  below,  generally  doubling  the 
intestine  for  the  space  of  an  inch  or  more,  and  thus 
constricting  it.  This  is  occasioned  often  by  spasm, 
which  contracting  the  diameter  of  a  part  of  the  gut 
admits  of  its  introduction  into  that  below.  To  this 
species  the  term  of  the  true  iliac  passion  is  sometimes 
confined.  Dr.  Hunter  takes  notice  of  a  disease  to 
which  children  are  more  particularly  subject,  because 
their  mesentery,  having  scarce  any  fat  upon  it,  easily 
slips  with  the  gut;  and  this  he  calls  the  volvulus,  or 
volvulus,  of  which  he  observes  there  are  two  kinds  t 
the  first  is  when  a  part  of  a  gut  is  received  into  the 
part  next  above  it ;  the  other  is  when  a  part  of  the  gut 
is  received  into  that  below  it.  The  last  is,  however, 
by  far  the  most  frequent. 

The  third  species  is  a  spasm  of  the  intestines,  excited 
by  a  mechanical  body  irritating  or  obstructing  the  in¬ 
testines.  A  plum-stone  or  a  calculus  is  of  this  kind ; 
but  the  intestinal  calculus  is  very  rare  in  the  human 
species.  It  will  be  obvious,  however,  that  the  first  and 
third  of  these  species  properly  belong  to  colica;  nor 
indeed  is  it  easy  to  separate  these  diseases.  Much  con¬ 
fusion  would  be  avoided  by  abolishing  the  term  altoge¬ 
ther,  or  by  confining  it  wholly  to  colic  from  introsuseep- 
tion.  The  latter,  however,  is  seldom  known  till  after 
death,  and  cannot  properly  form  a  distinct  disease. 

A  costiveness  usually  precedes  this  disorder  for  some 
days,  and  pain  is  chiefly  felt  about  the  navel.  With 
the  pains,  the  belly  is  gradually  inflated,  and  a  hard 
tumour  is  felt  in  the  umbilical  region,  surrounding  the 
belly  like  a  cord  :  not  the  least  flatulence  can  for  a  time 
pass  either  upward  or  downwards.  Inflammation,  with 
its  worst  consequences,  rapidly  comes  on. 

The  iliac  passion  should  be  distinguished  from  rheu¬ 
matic  pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  from 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  In  the  first  the  ex¬ 
ternal  soreness  is  considerable,  and  the  pain  in  moving, 
the  body  much  greater  than  in  colic,  even  when  inflam¬ 
mation  has  come  on.  The  same  circumstances  distin¬ 
guish  peritonitis,  and  in  both  tree  motions  do  not  pro¬ 
cure  considerable  relief. 
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The  ciive  of  »W|C  passion  differs  in  no  respect  from 
1  of  cqF~  ^  i*-  ar'ses  From  introsusception,  we 
.  ‘  ,  ^  a.F  that  it  is  seldom  known.  Practical  authors 
lul.Vc  remarked,  that  if  the  gut  has  fallen  into  the  in¬ 
testine  below,  laxatives  are  injurious,  and  the  cure 
must  be  attempted  by  clysters.  The  contrary  practice 
is  preferred  in  opposite  circumstances.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  refinement  which  we  cannot  apply,  as  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  either  is  unknown. 

Clysters  of  the  fumes  of  tobacco  will,  in  this  species 
of  disease,  be  particularly  useful ;  and  the  warm 
bath  is  frequently  salutary.  A  blister  also  to  the 
abdomen,  a  remedy  particularly  adapted  to  Inflam- 
matio  iNTESTlNout  M,  q.  v.  is  often  useful  in  this 
disease. 

The  prognostics  are  favourable  while  inflammation  is 
absent;  while  clysters  can  be  thrown  up,  and  returned 
by  stool ;  while  the  pains  shift,  and  the  pain  and  vomit¬ 
ing  occur  only  at  intervals  :  it  is  still  more  promising, 
if  a  laxative,  taken  by  the  mouth,  passes  by  the  anus  ; 
but  if  little  or  no  relief  is  obtained  by  stool  for  some 
days  there  is  scarcely  room  for  hope.  Indeed  none, 
unless  true  faeculent  matter  is  copiously  discharged.  An 
entire  suppression  of  urine  is  a  dangerous  symptom, 
though  some  degree  of  suppression  generally  attends. 

See  Hippocrates  de  Morbis;  Aretaeus;  Goelius  Au- 
relianus;  Celsus;  F.  Hoffman;  Sydenham;  London 
Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  i.  p.  223, 
Sec. ;  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  ix.  p.  2(56, 
278. 

Ilt'aca  mi  nor,  artf/ria,  is  the  most  posterior 
branch  of  the  hypogastric  artery ;  sometimes  the  branch 
of  the  glutaea. 

Ili'aca  va'sa.  The  Iliac.®  arterije  and  ven®, 
which  see. 

ILI'ACiE  ARTE'RUE ;  belonging  to  the  ilia.  The 
iliac  arteries  are  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
aorta,  at  about  the  fourth  vertebra  of  the  loins.  They 
descend  nearly  three  fingers’  breadth  from  their  origin ; 
and  when  tluw  arrive  at  the  psoas  muscle,  on  each  side, 
or  are  upon  it,  each  divides  into  two,  an  external  and 
an  internal:  the  external  hath  no  particular  name;  the 
internal  is  called  hypogastricu.  See  Hypogastric.® 
ARTERIJE. 

The  external  iliac,  on  each  side,  runs  down  to  the 
.ligamentum  Fallopii,  under  which  it  goes  out  of  the 
abdomen.  In  this  course,  it  gives  off  a  few  small  ar¬ 
teries  to  the  peritonaeum,  and  parts  near  it ;  but,  as  it 
passes  out  of  the  belly,  under  the  ligament,  it  detaches 
two  considerable  branches,  one  internal,  the  other  ex¬ 
ternal  :  the  inner  is  called  EPIGASTRICA,  q.  v. ;  the 
exernal,  Innominata,  q.  v.  The  external  iliaca  also 
gives  off' a  small  branch  internally,  under  the  ligament, 
which  runs  to  the  vagina  or  the  spermatic  chord,  and 
sometimes  another  from  the  outside  of  the  os  ilium. 

For  the  internal  iliac  artery,  see  Hypogastric.® 
artkri®. 

Ili'acje  vf/n®,  (from  the  same).  Iliac  VEINS, 
titillurcs  tcrur,  are  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  vena 
cava,  about  the  last  vertebra  of  the  loins.  After  their 
leaving  the  vena  cava,  each  divides  into  two  principal 
branches;  the  iliaca  externa,  or  anterior;  and  the  iliaca 
interna,  or  .posterior  :  the  external,  which  seems  the  true 
continuation  of  the  trunk,  is  sometimes  simply  named 
iliaca;  the  internal  hypogastrica :  each  follows  the  course 
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of  the  respective  arteries.  The  external  iliac  veins  lie  a 
little  on  the  inside  of  the  arteries,  and,  before  they 
leave  the  abdomen,  they  accompany  their  corresponding 
arteries,  both  in  their  course  and  in  their  divisions  into 
branches. 

ILI'ACUS  EXTE'RNUS,  MUSCULUS,  (from  the 
same).  See  Pyriform  is. 

Ili  ao us  iNternus,  Museums,  lies  upon  the  con¬ 
cave  part  ot  the  ilium,  arising  likewise  from  the  an¬ 
terior  edge  of  the  bone,  and  runs  down  before  the  psoas 
muscle :  it  then  runs  over  the  head  of  the  bone,  and 
passes  inwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  little  trochanter; 
lifting,  in  its  action,  tire  thigh  upwards. 

ILI  ADUM.  The  three •  principles  of  Paracelsus. 
Sometimes,  according  to  the  same  author,  a  mineral 
spirit,  supposed  to  be  contained  in  every  element,  and 
the  cause  of  diseases. 

ILIA'STER.  The  occult  virtue  of  nature,  whence 
all  things  increase.  Paracelsus. 

ILI'NGOS,  (from  a  vortex).  See  Vertigo. 

TLION.  See  Ileum  intestinum. 

I  LIOS.  See  Passio  iliaca. 

ILTSCUS.  Madness  occasioned  by  love.  Avicenna. 

I  LIUM,  OS  ;  os  innominatum,  but  strictly  its  upper 
part.  Its  name  is  given  from  its  supporting  the  ilia. 
The  ilium  forms  the  upper  and  posterior  portion  of  the 
pelvis,  extending  to  the  transverse  section  of  one  third 
of  the  acetabulum.  The  external  side  is  convex,  called 
its  dorsum  ;  the  internal  part  is  its  costa;  the  superior 
semicircular  edge,  the  spine.  The  whole  cavity  is 
called  c/to/as,  or  c/to/ago.  Between  the  os  sacrum  and 
the  ilium  is  the  sciatic  notch,  where  the  sciatic  nerve 
and  posterior  crural  vessels  pass  without  being  subject 
to  compression. 

ILLECEBRA,  (from  siXsw,  to  turn;  because  its 
leaves  resemble  worms),  vernucularis, piper  7>iurale,sedum 
minus.  Wall  pepper  and  stone  crop.  Scclum 
acre  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  6'l();  is  a  very  acrid  plant,  proving  vio¬ 
lently  emetic  and  cathartic,  so  that  the  best  authors 
have  thought  it  unsafe.  It  has  been  employed,  how¬ 
ever,  boiled  in  milk,  as  an  antiscorbutic,  and  has  been 
occasionally  used  in  epilepsies.  When  employed  in 
scurvy,  a  handful  is  boiled  in  eight  pints  of  milk  to  four. 
Macquer  recommends  it  in  scrofulous  and  cancerous 
ulcers. 

ILLEGI  TIMUS,  (from  in,  and  legitimus,  lawful). 
Illegitimate;  an  epithet  for  the  false  ribs,  and  for 
some  anomalous  fevers. 

1LLLNCTUS,  (from  illingo,  to  lick  up) .  SeeLiNCTUS. 

ILLI'SIO,  (from  illidor,  to  dash  against).  See 
Enthlasis. 

ILLISIONES  AQUA'RUM.  See  Cataclysmus. 

LLLOS,  (from  tiXew,  to  turn  round).  See  Oculus. 

JLL0S1S,  (from  the  same).  See  Strabismus. 

ILLUMINATI  LIS  LA'PIS,  (fron  ullumino,  to  shine). 
See  Bononiknsis  lapis. 

ILLUTA'TIO,  (from  in,  upon,  and  tut mn,  7iiud). 
Illutation  ;  besmearing  any  part  of  the  body  with, 
mud,  and  renewing  it  as  it  grows  dry,  with  the  vague 
or  ridiculous  view  of  heating,  drying,  and  discussing. 
The  mud  found  at  the  bottom  of  mineral  springs  Is 
chiefly  employed. 

I'LLYS,  (from  siXsw,  to  turn  round).  A  person  af¬ 
fected  with  strabismus. 

1’LYS,  (from  iXvs,  mud).  The  F/ECKS  of  wine; 
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and  an  epithet  for  the  sediment  in  stools  and  urine, 
which  resembles  them. 

IMAGIN' A'RII,  (from  imagino,  to  conceive) .  Dis¬ 
eases  in  which  the  imagination  is  principally  affected. 

IMAGINA  TIO,  (from  the  same).  Imagination*. 
To  the  power  of  the  mother’s  imagination  many  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  foetus  have  been  ascribed.  See  Fietus. 
Philosophical  Transactions  Abridged,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 
Medical  Museum,  vol.  iii.  p.  2/3,  &:c. 

IMBECI'LLITAS,  (from  mbecillis,  feeble)  ;  acratia 
and  arrhostia ;  generally  means  a  debilitated  state  of  the 
habit,  and  the  latter  word  sometimes  implies  mental 
imbecility. 

Imbeci'llitas  oculo'rum.  See  Amblyopia. 
Nyctat.ops. 

IMBE'RBIS,  (from  in,  not,  and  barba,  a  beard). 
Beardless  ;  botanically  it  is  applied  to  the  corolla. 

IMBIBI  TIO,  (from  imbibo,  to  receive  into )  ;  a  kind 
of  cohobation,  when  the  liquor  ascends  and  descends 
upon  a  solid  substance,  until  combined  with  it.  Some¬ 
times  it  signifies  cohobation,  and  any  kind  of  impregna¬ 
tion. 

IMEIUCA'TIJS,  (from  imbrex,  a  tile).  The  leaves 
or  scales  of  plants,  disposed  so  as  to  lie  one  on  the  edge 
of  the  other,  like  tiles  on  a  house.  The  term  is  applied 
to  leaves,  and  their  serratures  in  the  bud  :  to  the  stem, 
when  covered  with  scales  ;  ted  us  ut  nudus  non  apparent ; 
to  the  calyx,  as  in  the  hieracium,  sonchus ,  and  other  syn- 
genesia ;  to  the  spike,  when  the  flowers  are  so  close  as 
to  press  over  each  other. 

IMME'RSIO,  (from  immergo,  to  plunge  in).  Che¬ 
mical  immersion  is  a  species  of  calcination,  when  a  body 
is  immersed  in  any  fluid,  to  be  corroded.  When  any 
substance  is  plunged  into  a  fluid  in  order  to  deprive  it 
of  a  bad  quality,  or  to  communicate  a  good  one,  the 
same  term  is  employed. 

IMME'RSUS,  (from  the  same).  See  Infrascapu- 

L  ARTS  MUSCULUS. 

IMPASTA'TIO,  (from  in,  and  pasta,  paste).  Im- 
PASTATION.  The  making  dry  powders  into  paste  by 
means  of  some  fluid.  See  Incorporatio. 

IMPA'TIENS  HE'RBA,  (from  in,  and  potior,  to 
suffer ;  because  its  leaves  recede  from  the  hand  with  a 
crackling  noise).  See  Momordica  and  Persicaria 

SILIgUOSA. 

IMPERATORIA,  (from  impero,  to  command;  be¬ 
cause  its  leaves  extend,  and  overwhelm  the  lesser  plants 
which  grow  near  it).  Masterwort.  Astrantia , 
magislrantia,  ostritium,  imperatoria  major,  astritium, 
struthhim,  smyrniom ;  imperatoria  ostruthiinn  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  3/1. 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  large  winged  leaves, 
divided  into  three  indented  segments,  producing  thick, 
oblong,  striated  seeds,  surrounded  with  a  narrow  leafy 
margin  :  the  roots  are  oblong,  thick,  knobby,  jointed 
with  several  lateral  fibres,  brown  on  the  outside,  and 
whitish  within  :  perennial,  a  native  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees;  found  in  several  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  in  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

The  root  is  warm,  grateful,  and  aromatic,  nearly  of 
the  nature  of  angelica  ;  yielding  to  water,  or  spirit  of 
wine,  its  smell,  warmth,  pungency,  and  bitterness.  On 
inspissating  the  spirituous  tincture,  very  little  of  its  flavour 
exhales;  but  nearly  the  whole  is  carried  off  in  distilla¬ 
tion  with  water.  If  the  root  is  held  in  the  mouth  it 
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provokes  saliva j  if  swallowed,  purges;  and  is  snme- 
times  called  the  country  man's  purge:  an  infusion  of  it  in 
water,  sweetened  with  honey,  is  said  to  be  an  expector¬ 
ant.  I  he  roots  should  be  taken  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter  of  the  second  year.  It  was  considered  as  an 
alexipharmic  and  sudorific  ;  and  in  some  diseases  em¬ 
ployed  with  so  much  success  as  to  be  called  divinum  re¬ 
medium  ;  but,  at  present,  it  ranks  only  among  the  in¬ 
ferior  aromatics.  A  name  also  for  angelica. 

Imperatoria  ni'gra.  Black  masterwort, 
astrantia  nigra,  sunicula feemina ;  astrantia  major  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  3  ’>Q,  is  kept  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious,  and  flowers 
in  July.  Its  black  and  fibrous  roots  only  are  used. 

See  Raii  Historia  Plantarum  ;  Lewis’s  Materia  Me- 
dica ;  Neumann’s  Chemical  Works. 

IMPERIA'LIS  A  QUA.  See  Fluor  at. bus. 

IMP  ATI  GINIiS,  (from  impeto,  to  infest).  Diseases 
which  occasion  blemishes  on  .the  skin;  tern  a,  derbia > 
ignis  sylvaticus,  volagrius,  or  voluticus,  and  serpigo.  See 
Lepra,  Pruritus,  Herpes,  and  Mentagra. 

In  Dr.  Cullen's  system  the  impetigines  are  an  order 
of  the  cachexia:,  defined  disorders  from  a  general  bad 
habit,  manifesting  themselves  principally  by  disfiguring 
the  skin  and  other  external  parts  of  the  body.  The 
itch,  though  affecting  the  skin,  is  placed  in  the  class 
locales,  since  it  is  unconnected  with  the  general  habit. 

IMPETI  GO  of  Celsus,  (from  the  same);  lepra  Grce- 
corum  Blanchard.  In  Celsus  it  is  described  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  hard  dry  prurient  spots  in  the  face  and  neck, 
sometimes  over  the  whole  body,  disappearing  in  branny 
scales. 

Impeti'go  Pli'nii  and  a’rabum  ;  the  lichen  of 
Blanchard. 

IMPLU'VIUM,  a  shower  bath,  (from  impluo,  fa 
shower  upon).  See  Embrocatio. 

IMPOTENTIA,  (frdm  in,  not,  and  potens,  able). 
Impotence  in  men  is  the  same  ill  its  effect  as  steri¬ 
lity  in  women,  that  is,  an  inability  to  propagate  their 
species ;  but  in  the  causes  and  the  circumstances  these 
states  greatlv  differ. 

In  each  case  there  is  a  failure  of  propagation  ;  but,  in 
each,  there  is  by  no  means  an  unfitness  for  the  venereal 
act.  Sterility  in  women,  indeed,  often  arises,  like  im¬ 
potence  in  men,  from  a  coldness  of  constitution,  which 
admits  not  of  due  excitement;  but  it  is  also  owing  to 
the  causes  which  separate  the  feetus  almost  as  soon  as 
formed.  From  men  who  are  impotent  no  impregnation 
takes  place. 

The  great  causes  of  impotence  in  men  are  organic 
defects  and  debility.  We  have  shewn,  that  in  genera¬ 
tion  the  semen  must  be  carried  to  the  uterus,  and  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  Fallopian  tube ;  but  in  this  ultimate  de¬ 
stination  it  is  apparently  assisted  by  the  action  of  the 
womb  itself.  To  carry  it  to  this  organ  requires  a  free 
passage  through  the  urethra,  no  inconsiderable  activity 
in  the  ejaculatory  muscles,  and  the  full  distension  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa.  The  free  passage  is  sometimes  pre¬ 
vented  by  strictures  in  the  urethra,  and  sometimes,  as 
in  a  case  recorded  by  Petit,  by  a  faulty  direction  of  the 
orifices  through  which  the  semen  passes.  A  natural 
phymosis  has  been  found  also  an  obstruction  to  the  free 
discharge  of  the  seminal  fluid.  A  severe  priapism  seems 
occasionally  to  constrict  the  cavity  of  the  urethra,  or  of 
the  entrance  of  the  vasa  deferentia;  for  in  this  disease 
there  is  no  emission,  and  the  feelings  arc  those  of  vio- 
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lent  pain  rather  than  of  pleasure.  Intoxication,  in  some 
men,  will  produce  this  violent  spasm,  and  unfit  them 
for  the  completion  of  the  venereal  act.  See  Priapis- 
mus. 

Debility,  however,  from  too  frequent  or  unnatural 
indulgences,  is  the  most  common  cause,  shewn  by  an 
imperfect  erection  of  the  penis,  or  too  weak  a  discharge 
of  the  semen  :  the  latter  is  often  a  consequence  of  the 
former.  In  some  weak  habits  the  discharge  imme¬ 
diately  follows  the  slightest  irritation,  either  of  the  parts 
or  of  the  mind.  Dreams  so  imperfect  as  scarcely  to  be 
remembered  will  occasion  it,  and  this  arises  from  the 
increase  of  irritability,  in  consequence  of  debility.  From 
its  remote  cause,  tonics,  and  the  most  stimulant  nutri¬ 
ments,  are  employed  ;  but  the  only  remedies  are  those 
which  lessen  irritability,  viz.  camphor,  opium,  and  hen¬ 
bane,  or  hemlock.  Washing  the  penis  and  scrotum, 
morning  and  evening,  with  cold  water,  and  dashing  the 
water  against  these  parts  from  a  bidet,  are  often  useful ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  remove  every  alluring  or  enticing 
object;  to  guard  against  every  lascivious  thought.  When 
impotence  arises  from  so  great  a  debility  as  to  admit  of 
the  discharge  of  semen  by  the  efforts  to  relieve  the 
belly,  the  strongest  tonics  and  astringents  are  required. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  authors,  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  semen  wants  its  usual  stimulating  properties, 
as  it  is  observed  to  be  unusually  fluid;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  evidence;  and,  as  the  discharge  is  so  readily  ex¬ 
cited,  we  think  it  more  probable  that  its  fluidity  de¬ 
pends  on  its  not  being  allow'ed  to  stagnate. 

Mr.  Planter  has,  we  think,  refined  unnecessarily  on 
this  subject,  by  stating  one  cause  of  impotence  to  be  a 
want  of  correspondence  in  the  successive  actions  of  se¬ 
cretion  ami  discharge.  If  the  first  is  too  rapid  for  that 
erected  state  of  the  penis  which  renders  the  ejaculation 
effectual,  it  constitutes  this  disease  as  certainly  as  when 
the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  latter  is  too  quick  for 
the  former.  Debility,  and  its  consequent  state  of  irrita¬ 
bility,  is  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  without  such  recondite  researches.  In  general,  where 
there  are  corresponding  actions  of  two  connected  parts, 
it  is  very  unusual  to  find  them  separated,  Each  may  be 
weakened ;  but  from  habit  each  will  partake  of  the 
disease,  and  will  act  together  as  before,  but  with  di¬ 
minished  power. 

A  singular  cause  of  impotency  is  recorded  in  the  Me¬ 
dical  Essays  of  Edinburgh,  where  each  attempt  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  epileptic  paroxysm.  From  what  has  been 
said  on  that  disease,  it  will  not  be  surprising,  that  in  a 
mobile  habit,  disposed  to  convulsions,  a  stimulus  so 
violent  should  bring  on  a  paroxysm.  The  reasoning 
and  the  cure  were  equally  ridiculous ;  nor  is  this  a 
single  specimen  where  physicians  have  succeeded  by 
accident,  and  have  really  taken  a  readier  road  for  the 
relief  of  the  disease  than  they  themselves  suspected. 

The  state  of  the  mind,  it  is  observed,  has  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  powers  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the 
venereal  act.  The  body,  Mr.  Hunter  remarks, should  not 
only  be  in  a  state  of  health,  but  the  mind  free  from  appre¬ 
hensions,  anxiety,  and  distress.  The  mere  anxiety  of  ex¬ 
celling  in  this  act  has  been  no  uncommon  cause  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  A  state  of  hope,  a  consciousness  of  crime, 
a  recollection  of  former  failures,  equally  enervate  the 
body.  Such  causes  of  impotence  are  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  real  delects,  since  an  alteration  in 
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circumstances,  by  which  anxiety,  distress,  kc.  are  re¬ 
moved,  will  relieve  the  complaint.  Greater  confidence, 
from  having  once  succeeded,  will  alone  break  the 
charm,  and  all  will  be  well. 

The  mind  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
genital  system,  chiefly  in  men,  though  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  in  the  other  sex,  than  has  been  imagined.  The 
apprehension  of  weakness,  in  this  most  important  of 
functions,  really  produces  it.  The  imagination  broods 
over  fancied  ills,  till  the  whole  system  is  ready  disor¬ 
dered.  In  this  state  every  wall  offers  a  certain  remedy, 
and  the  Solar  Tincture,  the  Restorative  Drop  .  are  eagerly 
bought.  It  is  remarkable,  that  these  diseases  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  capitals  to  lure  the  unwary  ;  btu  the  medi¬ 
cines  are  sometimes  truly  restorative,  for  they  restore 
confidence,  and  thus  contribute  to  remove  the  disease. 
In  general,  however,  each  quack  is  tried  in  succession, 
till  tired  nature  decays  into  a  hectic,  is  overwhelmed  in 
a  dropsy,  or  the  mind  sinking  in  imbecility,  or  mania, 
offers  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  what  degradation  hu¬ 
man  nature  can  suffer.  All  this  distress  might  be  re¬ 
moved  if  the  patient  had  the  resolution  to  tell  his  grief 
to  a  friend,  or  a  physician  of  character  and  judgment.  A 
well-regulated  plan  of  medicine  and  diet  would  contri¬ 
bute  to  relieve  the  bodily  complaint,  while  the  mind, 
consoled  with  prospects  of  returning  health,  ‘Would  as¬ 
sist  in  realising  the  prediction.  Many  such  instances 
we  have  known  where  the  disease  has  been  radically 
removed,  and  the  desponding  patient  become  a  happy 
husband,  and  the  delighted  father  of  a  numerous  and 
healthy  offspring. 

We  have  so  mixed  the  medical  directions  with  the 
descriptions  of  the  disease,  that  w'e  have  little  to  add  on 
this  part  of  the  subject.  We  may,  however,  again  re¬ 
peat,  that,  except  in  impotence  from  great  relaxation, 
tonics  and  astringents  are  of  little  avail.  Where  it 
arises  from  too  great  irritability,  a  cooling  diet,  abstain¬ 
ing  from  lascivious  thoughts  or  objects,  with  sedatives, 
are  the  best  remedies.  In  that  case,  which  arose  from 
epileptic  paroxysms,  the  cure  was  effected  by  rendering 
the  object  of  desire  more  familiar  before  the  act  was 
again  repeated,  and,  of  course,  lessening  the  too  vio¬ 
lent  stimulus.  There  is  no  opinion  more  inconvenient 
in  its  effects  than  that  which  dictates  a  full,  nutritious, 
and  stimulant  diet.  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  re¬ 
peat,  that  no  cause  of  weakness  is  so  frequent  and  ob¬ 
stinate  as  that  which  arises  from  fulness  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  system,  and  no  plan  of  medicine  more  injuri¬ 
ous  than  constringing  over-distended  vessels  by  tonics. 
It  has  been  supposed^that  some  medicines  have  a  pecu¬ 
liar  effect  on  the  genital  system  ;  and  the  balsams  have 
been  given,  as  they  are  directed  to  the  bladder,  and,  of 
course,  may  communicate  a  stimulus  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts.  We  have  not  found  them  particularly 
advantageous ;  and  even  the  balsam  of  Peru,  which 
unites  a  tonic  with  its  stimulant  power,  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  any  very  salutary  effect.  If,  as  we  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  Geneva  is  not  favourable  to  the  active  energy 
of  these  organs,  we  can  hardly  expect  great  advantage 
from  medicines  so  nearly  resembling  this  spirit.  In 
every  case,  except  where  the  fulness  is  considerable, 
cold  bathing,  both  general  and  topical,  is  highly  useful. 

To  abstain  from,  or  to  indulge,  venereal  pleasures, 
is  equally  injurious.  A  moderate  use  is  salutary  ;  and 
marriage,  if  the  disease  be  not  too  far  advanced,  is  to 
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he  advised.  It  has  often  sucdfceded ;  and  when  the 
confidence  that  the  power  is  not  wholly  lost  be  once 
established,  the  power  itself  is  soon  regained. 

IMPR/EGNA'TIO,  (from  'lltfprcignor,  to  conceive). 
Impregnation.  Ingravidatio.  The  state  immedi¬ 
ately  after  conception,  continuing  till  delivery.  A  wo¬ 
man  usually  perceives  the  child  to  move  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  ;  the  soonest  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  the  latest  at 
the  end  of  live  months.  But  some  women,  without 
being  pregnant,  perceive  a  motion  like  that  of  a  child. 
La  Motte  thinks  that  a  large  child  and  a  small  quantity 
of  water  may  prevent  a  pregnant  woman  from  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  motion  of  the  child.  (See  Gender atio  and 
CoNckptio.)  For  the  impregnation  of  plants,  see 
Farina  fgecundans. 

IMPEE'SSIO,  (from  imprimo ,  to  press  upon).  See 
Dkprkssio. 

I'M  US  VE'NTER,  ( the  lower  belly).  See  Abdo¬ 
men  and  Hypogastrium. 

INA'TA  GUACUTBA.  See  Palma  coccffi-ra. 

INCANTAME  NTA,  (from  incunto,  to  ehann).  See 
Amu  let  a. 

INCA'NUS,  (from  in,  and  canus,  white ,  hoary). 
The  leaf  of  a  plant  covered  with  whitish  down. 

INCARNA'NTIA,  (from  incarno,  to  bring  flesh 
upon).  Medicines  which  assist  the  filing  up  wounds 
or  ulcers  with  flesh.  See  An  api. erotica. 

INCE'NDIUM,  and  INCE'NSIO,  (from  incendo,  to 
burn).  A  burning  fever  ;  b timing  heat;  sometimes 
a  hot  inflammatory  tumour. 

INCEUA'TiO,  (from  in,  and  certi,  r rax).  Inckra- 
TlON  ;  the  reduction  of  any  dry  substance  to  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  wax,  by  the  gradual  admixture  of  oil. 

INCERNl'CULUM,  (from  incerno ,  to  sift).  A 
strainer  or  SIEVE.  In  anatomy'  it  means  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney. 

INCIDE'NTIA,  (from  incido,  to  cot).  Medicines 
which  divide  the  particles  of  fluids,  supposed  to  cohere 
preternaturally,  and  induce  disease. 

INCINERATIO,  (from  incinero ,  to  reduce  to  ashes). 
INCINERATION;  astaphara,  Reducing  any  body  to 
ashes  by  fire.  See  Calcinatio. 

INCI  SIO,  (from  incido,  to  cut).  Incision.  The 
opening  of  abscesses  by  means  of  a  lancet  or  scalpel. 
For  the  best  modes  of  opening  them,  or  extracting  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  most  ease  and  security,  see  Bell  on  Ul¬ 
cers,  edit.  d.  p.  7(b  &c. 

INC  ISO  RES  DENTES,  gutters,  (from  incidere, 
to  cut).  A  name  of  the  four  anterior  teeth  in  each  jaw 
from  their  use  in  cutting,  Ctcnes,  dentes  lactci ,  risorii, 
dichasteres.  The  edges  of  the  incisores,  by  use  and 
friction,  are  blunt  and  thicker;  though,  from  the  form 
of  the  jaw,  and  direction  of  the  teeth,  they  sometimes 
seem  to  sharpen  each  other,  and  become  thinner.  These 
fleeth  are  convex  externally,  and  concave  internally  ;  so 
that  when  they  are  worn,  the  internal  concave  surface 
of  the  upper  ones,  and  the  external  convex  surface  of 
the  lower  ones,  are  wasted.  See  Dens. 

INCISO'RII  DIJ  CTUvS;  two  canals  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  internal  nares,  across  the  arch  of  the  palate, 
which  open  behind  the  iirst  and  largest  of  the  dentes 
incisorii;  their  lower  orifices  are  in  the  foramen  pala- 
f.inum  anterius,  called  nasopalatini  ductus-. 

Incisorii  infkrio'res  Cowpe'ri,  milscui.i, 
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arise  from  the  alveoli  of  the  lateral  incisores  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  arc  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  seini- 
orbicularis  of  the  lower  lip. 

Inciso  rii  i  ater  y  i.es,  musculi.  Canini  minores. 

A  biceps  muscle,  which  unites  at  the  other  extremity. 

It  arises  from  the  os  maxillare,  below  the  middle  ten¬ 
don  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  below  the 
edge  of  the  orbit  in  the  os  maxillare,  near  the  union  of 
this  bone  with  the  os  malae ;  the  heads  from  each  side 
unite  about  the  lateral  dentes  incisorii. 

Inciso  rii  med'ii,  musculi  j  incisorii  minores  Cok- 
peri,  or  incisores  minores  superiores ;  are  two  small  short 
muscles  situated  near  each  other  below  the  septum 
narium  :  they  rise  from  the  os  maxillare,  on  the  alveoli 
of  the  first  incisores,  and  are  inserted  into  the  middle 
and  upper  part  of  the  upper  lip. 

INCISO  RIU.M,  (from  incido,  to  cut).  A  table 
whereon  a  patient  is  laid  in  order  to  have  an  incision 
made  on  any  part ;  or  a  body  to  be  dissected. 

Inciso  hium  fora  men,  lies  behind  the  dentes  in-* 
cisores  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  divides  into  two,  as  it 
opens  into  the  nose  on  each  side  of  the  septum  nasi. 

INCI  SUS,  (from  incido,  to  cut).  A  leaf  whose 
edge  is  notched. 

INCITABI'LITAS,  (from  hic.it o,  to  stir  up  to  action) 
INCIT ABILITY.  In  a  practical  view,  it  has  appeared 
necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  this  term  and 
irritability  ;  because,  though  it  is  allowed  that 
to  those  two  powers  the  existence  of  a  machine  in  a 
living  state,  and  the  action  of  its  moving  solids  with 
respect  to  their  continuance,  are  entirely  owing ;  yet 
they  do  in  some  degree  certainly  exist  independent  of 
each  other.  By  this  knowledge,  therefore,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  we  shall  sometimes  be  able  to  explain  the 
different  appearances  of  diseases,  and  tbe  means  of  re¬ 
lieving  them  by  medicines  directed  to  either.  By  in- 
citability  is  meant  that  power  in  the  brain,  and  nervous 
system,  which  may  be  excited  to  action  by  mental  af¬ 
fections,  as  well  as  local  irritation,  and  which  produces 
those  affections  we  call  sympathy  ;  by  irritability,  that 
power  which  may  be  put  into  action  by  material  stimu¬ 
lus,  locally  exerted,  yet  is  obedient  to  the  influence  of 
the  nerves  in  general,  and  cannot  in  the  living  machine 
exist  for  any  considerable  time  without  this  union. 
More  strictly,  incitability  is  confined  to  the  nervous,  and 
irritability  to  the  moving,  fibres.  See  Wallis  on  Health 
and  Disease;  Irritabm.it  as,  and  Srnsibiutas. 

INCLINA'TUS,  (from  iuclino,  to  bend  down)-,  an 
epithet  applied  to  a  root  of  a  plant  which  runs  obliquely. 

INCLU'DENS,  (from  includo,  to  shut  up).  1  lie- 
calyx  of  a  flower  which  shuts  up  and  conceals  the  co¬ 
rolla. 

INCLU  SUB,  (from  the  same).  The  stamen  of  a 
flower  when  shut  up  in  the  corolla. 

INCONTINENTIA,  (from  in,  nut,  and  continco, 
to  contain)'.  Incontinence.  An  inability  rn  any  of 
the  organs  of  the  human  body  to  retain  their  contents, 
which  are  usually  discharged  by  the  exertion  of  vo¬ 
lition. 

1 N CO R-PO RA  TIO,  (from  incorptro,  to  bfmd  toge¬ 
ther).  Incorporation.  The  union  of  oily  or 
terebinth inate  substances  with  water  into  one  uniform 
fluid,  by  the  mediation  ofa  third  substance. 

INCltASSA  NT! A,  (from  incrasso,  to  make  thick)  ; 
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pycnoHca.  Incrassating  medicines;  such  as  re¬ 
duce  the  blood  and  secreted  fluids  to  a  proper  consist¬ 
ence  when  supposed  to  be  too  fluid. 

INCRASSA'TUS,  (from  the  same).  The  epithet  of 
a  stalk  which  increases  in  thickness  as  it  approaches 
the  flower. 

INCRUSTA'TIO,  (from  incntstd,  to  harden).  In- 
t  RustAtion  ;  forming  a  crust  or  eschar  upon  any 
wound. 

I  NCUBUS.  The  night-mare  ;  (from  incubo,  to 
lie  on;  cphia/tes,  from  sipecAAOpoct  to  leu]>  upon  ;  epihole, 
trom  EitiSaWcu,  to  press  on;  because  the  patient 
imagines  that  something  leaps  or  presses  upon  him  ; 
and  habuzi curias,  from  fSaSoc^u),  to  speak  inarticulately, 
because,  in  his  distress,  he  mutters  indistinctly).  There 
is  also  a  species  called  succvbus.  The  Incubus  is  sy¬ 
nonymous  w  ith  oneirodynia  in  Dr.  Cullen’s  system. 

This  complaint  always  happens  during  sleep  :  the 
patient  suddenly  feels  a  sense  of  weight,  a  dread  of  suf- 

cation,  an  oppression  as  from  somebody  falling  upon 
him,  with  an  intent  to  deprive  him  of  life,  not  suffering 
him  to  cry  out;  hence  it  is  usual  with  these  patients 
to  start  up  and  exclaim  with  a  confused  inarticulate 
voice:  they  move  with  difficulty;  but,  on  the  first  mo¬ 
tion,  the  distressing  feelings  vanish. 

Ibis  disorder  hath  been  supposed  to  proceed  from  a 
stagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain  and  lungs;  but  it  is  a 
nervous  affection,  chiefly  from  indigestion  :  and  those 
whose  nerves  are  weak,  who  lead  sedentary  lives,  feed 
heartily,  and  sup  late,  are  the  most  subject  to  it.  Wind  is 
a  frequent  cause  :  deep  thought,  anxiety,  or  any  op¬ 
pression  of  mind,  equally  produce  it.  it  is  said  that 
none  are  attacked  with  the  ephiajtes  but  when  laid  on 
their  backs,  A  sense  of  suffocation,  rousing  the  patient 
from  sleep,  has  been  styled  an  ephialtic  symptom,  dis-. 
tjnguishing  hydrothorax  ;  but,  in  this  case,  there  is  no 
spnse  of  a  heavy  weight  on  the  praecordia. 

If  the  patient  hath  a  sanguine  plethora,  bleeding, 
spare  diet,  and  aloetie  purges,  relieve  the  complaint. 
Dr.  Whytt  says  that  he  generally  found  a  glass  of 
brandy,-  if  taken  at  bed-time,  would  prevent  the  at¬ 
tack.  A  slight  supper,  cheerfulness  before  bed-time, 
due  exercise  during  the  day,  are  the  best  remedies  ; 
but  if  these  fail,  the  fetid  gums,  with  camphor  joined' 
to  opium,  at  bed-time,  will  succeed. 

bee  Cadius  Aurelianus  de  Morbis  Chronicis,  lib-  i. 
cap.  3.  Lommii  Obscrvationes  Medicinales,  iii.  P. 
Aigineta,  lib.  iii.  c.  15.  Soranus’s  Aitiologoumena. 

INCU  MBENS,  (from  incumbo,  to  lean  against),  a 
term  in  botany. 

INCURVATUS,  (from  incurvo,  to  head).  Bent, 
a  term  applied  to  a  gibbous  spine,  and  in  botany  to  the 
stalk. 

I  NCUS  (from  incudo,  to  strike  upon).  The  anvil. 
The  name  of  one  of  the  bones  in  the  ear ;  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  an  anvil.  It  is  broader  than  it 
is  thiyk;  articulated  with  the  malleus,  behind  the 
manubrium,  from  whence  a  short  thick  process  projects 
backwards,  and  a  long  one  downwards,  which  runs 
down  parallel  to  the  long  process  of  the  malleus,  but 
rather  pore  backward.  The  short  process  is  thick  at 
its  beginning,  but  ends  in  a  point,  which  is  turned 
backwards  and  joined  to  the  edge  of  the  opening  of  the 
celluljp  mastoideae.  The  long  process  at  its  extremity  is 
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rather  bent  inwards,  by  which  we  may  distinguish  the 
incus  of  one  ear  from  that  of  the  other ;  for,  turning 
the  short  process  backwards,  and  the  long  process 
downwards,  if  the  bending  in  of  the  long  leg  be  to¬ 
wards  the  left  hand,  it  belongs  to  the  right  ear,  and 
vice  versa.  See  Au  R  i  s. 

INDEX,  (from  indico,  to  point  out).  See  Digitus. 
I  NDIfE  ORIENTA'US  RADIX  GENUINA.  See 
Gf.nsing. 

INDIA  NA  RA  DIX,  (from  the  West  Indies,  its  na¬ 
tive  place).  See  Ipecacuanha. 

INDICA  TIO,  (from  c adieu,  to  show,  or  point  out). 
Indication  ;  de/ptip,  cndci.iis.  The  diagnostics  of  a  dis¬ 
ease,  and  its  pathognomonic  signs,  are  collections  of 
particulars  that  occur  to  observation.  Indications  are 
conclusions  that  arise  from  reasoning  on  these  par¬ 
ticulars,  called  signs.  The  indication  of  cure,  in  all 
diseases,  is  to  remove  the  proximate  or  immediate 
cause;  but  this  is  seldom  known. 

INDICA  TOR,  (from  the  same).  See  Extensor 

in  DICIS. 

1  NDICON.  See  Mvrtidanon. 

I  NDICUM,  (from  the  Arabic  term  Hindi,  India). 
The  INDIGO  blue  PLANT;  also  called  indigo,  anil,  nil, 
isatis,  and  curonilla  Indica,  ann  us  Ainericanus,  glastum 
Indicum,  Anieri,  coaachira  lndorum,  eulutea  Indicar 
herbacca,  enger,  gali,  herva  de  anil  Lusitunis,  hin-awaru  ; 
Indigofera  tinctoria  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  11)6 1,  is  a  native  of 
South  Carolina,  but  was  known  to  tlje  ancients.  It 
seems  to  have  been  indigenous  in  Malta,  and  was  cer¬ 
tainly  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Egypt;  and  the 
name  anil  (al-nil)  seems  to  show  that  it  was  known  to 
the  Arabians.  It  requires  a  tropical  temperature,  but 
is  found  within  forty  degrees  on  each  side  of  the 
^Equator,  We  are  now  supplied  from  the  continent 
and  islands  of  America,  though  some  indigo  is  prepared 
in  France.  This  substance  is  a  faecula,  or  starch,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  plant  by  the  powerful  action  of  fer¬ 
mentation.  It  is  not  agreed  how  far  this  process  should 
proceed.  It  certainly  goes  beyond  the  spirituous,  since 
ammoniacal  salts  are  found  in  indigo,  but,  by  complete 
putrefaction,  it  is  spoiled.  Some  oil  is  used  in  the 
preparation,  though  with  no  very  decided  object.  We 
suspect  its  chief  advantage  to  arise  from  its  power  of 
moderating  the  too  violent  fermentation,  or  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  Various  species  of 
this  plant,  and  various  processes  for  separating  the 
faecula,  are  employed,  which  it  is  not  our  object  to 
detail.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  flat  cakes  of  a  moderate 
thickness,  moderately  hard,  of  a  deep  violet  colour : 
the  best  kind  swims  on  water,  and  when  broken  hath 
no  white  spots  in  it.  That  which  is  reddish,  on  being 
rubbed  with  the  nail,  and  hath  dust  and  broken  pieces 
in  it,  is  tar  inferior.  Such  white  spots  are  found  in  the 
common  indigo  of  the  shops,  which  is  an  adulteration 
of  the  genuine  kind  by  the  mixture  of  flour. 

The  plant  is  said  to  be  detergent,  of  some  use  when 
applied  to  ulcers,  or  to  kill  lice. 

There  is  another  plant  which  is  called  anil,  used  by 
way  of  decoction  in  nephritic  colics,  and  suppressions 
of  urine  ;  but  we  have  nut  been  able  to  determine  the 
species. 

See  llaii  Historia  Plautarum.  Neumann’s  Chem. 
Works. 
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I'sdicum  da'lsamum.  See  Peruvianum  bal- 

SAMUSl. 

I'ndicum  lignum  monta'num.  See  Campe- 

CHENSF.  LIGNUM. 

I'NDICUS.  See  Costus. 

I'NDIGA  SPIJ'RIA.  See  Colintl. 

INDIGE  NI,  Indigenous  j  natives  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  found.  The  term  is  applied  to  plants 
and  animals. 

INDIGES'TIO.  See  Digestio,  Apepsia,  and 
Dyspepsia. 

INDIGNATO  RIUS  MU  SCULUS,  (from  indig- 
jior,  to  scorn ;  because  this  muscle  assists  in  producing 
a  scornful  look).  See  Abductor  oculi. 

INDIGO.  SeelNDicuM. 

INDU  SIUM,  (from  in  duo,  to  put  on).  A  SHIRT  or 
shift.  Clean  linen  promotes  perspiration,  and  it  may 
be  renewed  as  often  as  the  patient  pleases,  whether  the 
disorder  be  of  the  acute  or  the  chronical  kind  ;  except 
during  a  crisis  in  fevers,  while  the  patient  is  in  a  sweat. 
Yet,  even  in  this  state,  with  proper  precautions,  the 
linen  may  be  sometimes  safely  changed.  See  Amnion. 

INEBRIA'NTIA.  We  have  anticipated  the  more  im¬ 
portant  observations  on  this  class  of  medicines  in  our  ar¬ 
ticle  Anodyna,  q.  v,  and  we  shall  now  only  point  out 
the  more  common  inebriants,  with  some  remarks  on 
their  action,  for  which  our  readers  were  not  at  that 
time  prepared.  The  most  common  inebriant  is  Opium. 
It  is  employed  among  the  eastern  nations,  very  general¬ 
ly,  to  procure,  not  sleep,  but  serenity  and  cheerfulness; 
and  its  use,  in  this  respect,  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest 
ages,  for  it  was  probably  the  nepenthe  of  Homer.  Tea 
is  equally  general  in  the  west,  and  in  its  native  country 
China,  but  it  is  mild  in  its  effects,  and,  if  not  drank 
unusually  strong,  or  in  too  copious  draughts,  it  is  not 
injurious.  There  is  some  reason  to  suspect,  that  the 
additions,  which  give  it  the  flavour,  are  most  hurtful  ; 
for  the  finest  teas  produce  the  worst  effects.  The 
Bangue  of  the  east,  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the 
canabis  indica,  and  not  from  those  of  the  hibiscus  abel- 
moschus,  as  has  been  asserted,  is  in  general  use  (vide 
in  verbo)  in  India,  as  an  inebriant;  but  the  Bet le, 
q.  v.  is  rather  a  stimulant'  than  a  narcotic.  The  As¬ 
syrian  rue,  peganum  liarmala  of  Linnaeus,  was 
formerly  used,  as  Bellonius  informs  us,  for  this  purpose; 
but  its  very  offensive  and  disagreeable  smell  prevents 
it  from  being  any  longer  a  luxury.  The  seeds  of  different 
uneciesof  datura  have  been  also  used  to  inebriate,  as  well 
as  the  roots  of  the  black  henbane,  and  the  hyoscyamus, 
physaloides  Lin.  The  Delecarlians  employ  the  leaves  of 
the  millefolium  to  increase  the  intoxicating  power  of 
the  beer ;  and  the  porter  brewers  of  this  country  are 
said  to  use  the  canabis  indices  and  the  coculus  indicus ; 
but  this  has  lately  been  denied  on  oath  in  the  lying's 
Bench.  Tobacco;  the  darnel;  the  clary;  the  vanilloes ; 
the  hemlock;  the  spawn  of  the  barbel;  and  the  agaiicus 
nmscarius,  have  been  all  employed  for  this  purpose, 
fermented  liquors  and  spirits  are  sufficiently  known.  See 
Linnaii  An  .nutates  Ac,. demica?  Inebriantia,  vol.  vi. 

AH  these  medicines  are  sedative,  and  their  effects  on 
the  neryous  system  are  to  produce  an  unequal  excite¬ 
ment,  VV  e  have  explained,  in  a  variety  of  articles 
(we  Ink(jMMa),  that  the  regular  discharge  of  the 
mental,  functions  depends  on  a  free,  uninterrupted 
communication  between  the  dillere.  t  portions  ul  the 


brain.  When  from  any  cause  this  is  prevented,  de¬ 
lirium,  in  different  degrees,  takes  place.  If  unequally 
excited,  the  delirium  is  of  the  violent  kind  :  if  un¬ 
equally  depressed,  of  the  low,  and  often  of  the  pleasing 
kind.  Whether  pleasing  or  otherwise,  the  effect  is 
nearly  similar,  since  the  same  medicine,  in  different 
constitutions,  will  excite  the  most  seething  and  the 
most  horrible  images.  See  Materia  medica. 

INE'RMIS,  (from  in,  non,  and  anna ,  arms).  Harm¬ 
less  ;  applied  to  soft  thorns,  as  those  of  the  thistle. 

INE'RTLE  VIS,  (from  inns,  sluggish).  The  power 
of  inactivity.  By  this,  apparently  contradictory  term, 
sir  Isaac  Newton  means  that  passive  principle  in  matter, 
by  which  bodies  resist  any  change  or  alteration  of 
their  state,  whatever  it  be,  of  rest,  motion,  or  its  di¬ 
rection  ;  and  this  resistance,  always  equal  in  the  same 
body,  is,  in  different  Indies,  proportional  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  they  contain.  Hence,  in  medicine,  it 
means  when  the  powers  of  the  constitution  are  torpid  or 
inert,  and  make  no  effort  in  the  recovery  of  health. 

I'NFANS,  (a  non  fando,  from  its  imbilitf  to  talk). 
An  infant  or  child.  Fred.  Hoffman  limits  the 
period  of  infancy  to  the  time  when  children  begin  to 
talk,  and  that  of  childhood  to  the  age  of  puberty. 

During  infancy  the  parts  are  disproportioned,  and  the 
organs  from  weakness  incapable  of  those  functions 
which,  in  future  life,  they  are  designed  to  perform.. 
The  head,  the  liver,  and  pancreas,  are  much  larger,  in 
proportion,  than  in  advanced  periods ;  and  their  secre¬ 
tions  more  copious.  The  bile  is  very  inert  ;  the  heart 
is  stronger  and  larger  than  in  future  life  ;  the  arteries 
fuller  and  more  active  ;  the  quantity  of  blood  sent 
through  the  heart  of  an  infant,  in  a  given  time,  is  also 
more  in  proportion  than  that  in  adults.  Though  these 
circumstances  are  not  without  utility  and  subservient  to 
the  growing  state,  yet  the  imperfection  attending  them 
subjects  this  period  of  life  to  many  injuries  and  dan¬ 
gers  from  which  a  mure  perfect  state  is  exempted. 

Infants  are  more  acutely  sensible  and  more  irritable 
than  adults ;  and  the  diagnostics  of  diseases  are  con¬ 
sequently  more  uncertain.  However,  no  very  great 
embarrassment  arises  from  these  circumstances ;  for 
the  disorders  of  infants  are  usually  acute,  less  com¬ 
plicated  than  those  of  adults,  and  are  more  easily  dis¬ 
covered  than  is  generally  apprehended. 

The  vigour  of  children's  constitutions  depends 
greatly  on  that  of  their  mothers.  Healthy  women, 
who  accustom  themselves  to  exercise  and  air,  and 
whose  diet  is  firm  and  invigorating,  alone  bring  forth 
children  perfectly  healthy. 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  the  mucus  with  which  its 
body  is  covered  is  best  washed  off’ with  soap  and  water. 
But  the  anxiety  to  render  the  infant  perfectly  clean 
produces  inflammation,  and  considerable  uneasiuess , 
moderate  cleanliness  is  at  the  first  suflicient :  and  the 
next  dressing  will  easily  and  safely  complete  tire  whole. 

Alter  examining  the  new-born  infants  with  a  view 
to  discover  any  accidental  injury,  or  natural  imper¬ 
fection,  w  rap  the  navel  string  in  a  rag,  sufficiently 
folded,  to  prevent  its  culducns  from  producing  incon¬ 
venience,  The  heads  of  infants  should  be  dressed 
loosely,  and  their  future  formation  left  to  nature. 

It  was  usual  after  dressing  to  give  oil  of  almonds, 
with  syrup  of  violets;  sugar  with  butter,  or  other 
slight  laxatives,  to  discharge  the  meconium.  These  are  . 
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at  least  useless.  A  little  gruel  with  milk  will  alone 
bring  it  off;  and  the  first  milk  of  the  mother  will 
complete  the  necessary  discharges.  For  this  purpose 
the  child  is  put  early  to  the  breast,  usually  within  twelve 
hours,  which  solicits  the  secretion,  and  prevents  its  too 
violent  current. 

The  general  management  of  the  infant  state  is  di¬ 
rected  too  frequently  by  fashion,  or  rather  by  caprice. 
Modes  and  medicines  used  for  centuries,  handed  down 
in  successive  generations,  cannot  always  be  combated 
by  reason,  but  are  sometimes  wholly  exploded  by  a 
fashionable  physician,  who  aims  at  distinction  by  total 
overthrow  of  what  has  been  long  held  sacred.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  must  at  last  decide,  and,  without  engaging 
in  controversy,  we  shall  pursue  its  dictates. 

The  little  being,  when  first  introduced  to  this  world, 
is  brought  from  a  temperature  of  at  least  (.6°,  and 
should  therefore  be  cautiously  guarded  against  sudden 
exposure  to  the  air.  Ilis  clothing  should  be  light  and 
easy ;  and,  at  first,  warm.  The  tender  skin  would  be 
chafed  with  flannel,  and  therefore  old  linen  is  preferred. 
Calico  would  be  still  better;  but  the  whole  must  be 
covered  with  flannel,  and  fastened,  as  much  as  possible, 
by  strings.  For  a  long  time,  cold  excites  uneasy  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  he  is  properly  placed  close  to  the  mother  ; 
by  her  side,  or  that  of  a  healthy  nurse,  he  should  lie 
till  at  least  he  has  lived  twelve  months  ;  but  modern  re¬ 
finement,  or  modern  apprehensions,  place  him  alone 
in  a  crib  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  On  this  subject  we 
can  only  observe,  that  we  have  known  infants,  thus 
separated  from  the  warm  bosom,  cry  nearly  a  whole 
night;  and,  in  general,  they  increase  slowly,  are  weak  and 
delicate,  while  those  with  a  nurse,  if  not  the  mother, 
have  appeared  thriving  and  happy,  llut,  though  the 
child  should  be  kept  warm,  the  air  around  should  cir¬ 
culate  freely.  A  curtain  against  its  head  may  prevent 
the  current  passing  over  him,  but  no  other  curtain 
should  be  drawn,  and  the  room  should  be  high,  large, 
and  airy. 

On  the  food  of  children  we  cannot  add  to  what  we 
have  said  in  the  article  Ablactatio  ;  but  may  here 
remark,  in  opposition  to  a  common  and  most  ridiculous 
practice,  that  a  child  should  not  be  accustomed  to  take 
its  food  at  distant  intervals.  Digestion  in  children  is 
rapid  ;  and,  if  food  is  delayed,  the  child  is  uneasy  ; 
and,  when  brought,  takes  it  greedily  and  too  copiously. 

A  healthy  child  scarcely  ever  cries.  This  position 
will,  we  know,  be  disputed  ;  and  a  child  is  said  to  be 
peevish,  fretful,  and  uneasy,  when  the  nurse  is  careless 
and  inattentive.  Dispositions  undoubtedly  differ  j  but 
the  parent,  who  finds  a  child  constantly  crying,  should 
suspect  her  nurse,  and  even  herself.  One  cause  of 
this  fretfulness  is  the  opinion  that  the  nurse  knows 
when  the  child  should  sleep,  or  eat,  better  than  itself. 
It  is  forced  to  feed  when  not  hungry,  and  to  sleep 
when  eager  for  play  or  amusement.  We  have  often  cured 
this  disease,  by  correcting  the  attendant.  It  indeed 
happens  that  some  children  will  not  sleep  by  night, 
but  even  this  may  be  conquered  by  management ;  for 
the  healthy  child  may  be  amused  during  the  day,  and 
his  amusements  may  be  gradually  protracted  till  night 
approaches.  Disposition  and  fancies  show  themselves 
very  early  to  the  attentive  observer  ;  and,  when  reason 
has  not  yet  attained  its  po\yer,  to  correct  them  with 
violence,  irritate#  without  amending.  Even  at  an  early 
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age,  children  may  be  soothed  into  regularity  and  obe¬ 
dience  :  they  cannot  be  forced.  If  a  child  screams 
suddenly,  he  is  undoubtedly  ill,  and  should  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

A  healthy  infant  is  fond  of  exercise.  He  should  b<e 
moved  gently  up  and  down,  but  without  any  shocks. 
On  this  account  the  modern  cot  is  preferable  to  the- 
cradle,  for  the  child  may  be  shook  by  the  latter  into  a 
stupor,  which  a  nurse  will  take  care  to  do,  as  it  saves 
her  the  trouble  of  attending  to  the  infant’s,  play.  In 
dandling  the  child,  great  inconveniencies  arise  from 
compressing  the  breast.  'Flic  child  sits  on  the  left 
hand,  and,  to  prevent  accidents,  leans  forward  against 
the  right  placed  on  its  breast.  If  the  nurse  is  timid,  or 
it  the  child  starts,  the  only  security  is  to  clasp  the 
breast,  by  which  the  ribs  are  often  compressed.  Jf, 
however,  the  right  hand  is  placed  under  the  arm,  with 
the  thumb  over  the  shoulder,  an,  active  child  may  even 
start  from  the  other  hand  without  danger.  The  right 
hand  will  support  it,  or  convey  it  gently  to  the  ground. 
Swinging  seems  to  give  children  an  uneasy  feeling, 
and  even  being  carried  quickly  down  stairs  will  make 
them  shrink  to  the  nurse's  breast.  This  is  almost  the 
only  instinctive  feeling  that,  after  much  observation  of 
children,  has  occurred  to  us.  Gentle  friction  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  addition  to  exercise,  and  peculiarly  grateful  to 
infants. 

The  pathology  of  the  infant  state  is  slight  and  sim¬ 
ple.  From  the  disproportioned  size  of  the  head,  ac¬ 
cumulations  in  this  organ  are  frequent,  and  almost  every 
fever  is  attended  with  a  considerable  load  in  the  brain. 
The  only  peculiar  disease  of  the  head  is  hydrocephalus, 
though  apoplexy  and  palsy  have,  at  times,  attended 
the  infant  state.  A  great  difficulty  arises  in  distin¬ 
guishing  the  accumulation  of  water  from  fever.  This 
is  not,  indeed,  easy,  but  often  unnecessary,  since  the 
treatment  does  not  greatly  differ;  free  evacuations  from 
the  bowels  being  equally  indispensable  in  both.  Accu¬ 
mulations  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  the  great 
source  of  childrens  complaints.  A  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  mucus  is  a  part  almost  of  their  constitution,  and 
it  is  this  accumulation  which  occasions  worms,  diar¬ 
rhoeas,  and  convulsions.  Emetics  and  cathartics  are 
therefore  the  chief  remedies,  and  the  most  active  dras¬ 
tics  are  borne  with  ease,  and  even  advantage.  A  child 
may  more  safely  take  five  grains  of  calomel  than  an 
adult ;  and  often  two  or  three  grains  of  gutta  gamba 
will  not  produce  a  considerable  discharge.  Suffocation, 
considered  as  the  disease  of  children,  is,  we  fear,  al-< 
ways  fhe  creature  of  art,  the  eft'ect  of  indulgence 
arising  from  too  great  warmth,  and  more  frequently 
from  fulness. 

The  prophylactic  management'  of  children  is  not  a 
very  abstruse  subject.  Early  hours,  moderate  warmth, 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  their 
strength  admits,  w  ith  a  proper  attention  to  their  diet 
(see  DliETA),  mid  the  due  regulation  of  the  nlvitie  dis¬ 
charges,  comprise  the  whole.  The  medicines  lor  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  few  and  simple.  Their  stomachs  abound 
with  acids,  which  change  the  bile  to. a  green  colour,  and, 
thus  tinges  the  stools  with  the  same  hue.  The  anxious 
parent,  on  this  appearance,  flies  to  absorbents ;  but, 
while  the  child  continues  lively  and  cheerful,  and  the 
stools  are  neither  too  copious  nor  too  few,  no  remedy 
is  necessary.  In  early  infancy  a  child  has  generally 
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from  three  t*  five  motions  in  twenty-four  hours.  This 
number  lessens ;  and,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  there 
are  seldom  more  than  two  daily.  Constitutions  differ 
in  this  respect,  and  we  have  known  an  infant  continue 
in  perfect  health  with  one  motion  only  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

See  Percival’s  Essays,  Medical  and  Experimental, 
ed.  2.  p.  3 63 — f!0'7  ;  Armstrong  on  the  Management 
and  Diseases  of  Children.  Cadogan’s  Essay  on  the 
Management  of  Children.  Harris  on  the  Diseases  of 
Children,  translated  by  Martin.  Clark’s  Directions  for 
the  Management  of  Children.  Moss  on  Nursing. 

INFE’CTTO,  (from  injido,  to  inf'cd).  See  Con- 

TAGIO. 

INFE'LIX  LIGNUM.  See  Sambucus. 

1NFERNA  LIS  LA'PIS,  (from  its  burning  and  de¬ 
structive  property).  Caustic  made  by  evaporating  strong 
soap-leys  almost  to  dryness.  See  Causticum  com¬ 
mune  FORTIUS.  It  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the 
causticum  lunare,  and  often  is  distinguished  by  the 
same  name.  See  Aug  entu m. 

INFE'RUS,  {from,  infra,  beneath).  Situated  beneath 
another  part. 

INFIB  ULA'TIO,  (from  infilntlo,  to  button  together). 
Infibulation.  This  operation  is  the  reverse  of  cir¬ 
cumcision  ;  for  it  confines  the  prepuce  over  the  glans 
penis,  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  back.  That  part  of 
the  prepuce  which  extends  beyond  the  glands  is  per¬ 
forated  by  a  needle  armed  with  a  waxed  thread,  which 
is  moved  backward  and  forward  every  day  until  a 
cicatrix  is  formed.  After  this  the  fibula  is  fixed. 

The  ancient  Romans  thus  used  to  prevent  in  their 
singing  boys  premature  venery,  to  preserve  their  voices. 
See  Celsus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxv.  The  fibula  seems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  ring. 

INFLAMMA  TIO,  (from  inflammo,  to  bum)  ;  Phleg¬ 
mon  e ;  Phlogosis-,  Inflammation.  Ph/egma ,  Hippo¬ 
crates  ;  oxyphlegmasia ;  a  topical  paki,  with  an  injury 
of  the  functions  of  an  internal  organ,  attended  with  in¬ 
flammatory  fever,  and  the  appearance  of  a  buffy  coat  on 
the  blood.  External  inflammation  is  characterised  by  a 
redness,  heat,  and  a  painful  tension  of  the  affected 
part. 

The  most  obvious  idea  which  the  symptoms  of  in¬ 
flammation  suggest,  is  that  of  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  vessels,  and  its  confinement  in  a  given  part.  The 
conclusion,  however,  is  too  general ;  for  the  veins  of  the 
part  are  often  swollen,  and  the  secretions  from  the 
neighbouring  glands  sometimes  increased  in  quantity. 
The  accumulation  has,  however,  suggested  the  idea  of 
its  arising  from  a  stimulus,  and  the  confinement  of 
the  fluids  in  the  part  the  idea  of  obstruction.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  a  stimulus  will  produce  inflammation  ;  but 
when  this  is  removed,  the  inflammation,  ceases.  Ob¬ 
struction  then  has  been  the  leading  principle  in  every 
theory  of  inflammation,  especially  when  pathologists 
had  remarked,  that  obstruction  alone  excites  the  action 
of  the  vascular  system. 

The  source  of  this  obstruction  has  differe^l  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  enquirer.  It  was  first  supposed  to  be 
too  great  viscidity  of  the  blood,  and  we  were  trium¬ 
phantly  shown  the  dense  bufty  coat  on  its  surface,  when 
drawn  ;  but  we  now  know,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the 
crassamentum  is  not  preternatuially  dense  or  viscid, 
tor  that  the  basis  of  the  clot  is  loose  in  proportion  to  the 
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density  of  the  surface.  Another  opinion  was,  that  as. 
there  appeared  to  be  n  series  of  vessels  of  decreasing 
diameters,  and  evidently  some  into  which  the  red  glo¬ 
bules  were  unable  to  enter  from  their  size,  inflamma¬ 
tion  might  consist  in  these  globules  being  impelled  into 
vessels  not  adapted  for  them,  where  they  were  confined, 
occasioning,  from  their  obstruction,  inflammations. 
This  is  the  famous  error  loci  of  Boerhaave,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  of  this  “  error”  taking  place  ;  but  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  Dr.  Cullen  con¬ 
siders  the  obstruction  as  owing  to  spasm.  “  That 
a  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels  takes  place  in  inflam¬ 
mation  is  presumed,  he  observes,  from  what  is  at  thi- 
same  time  the  state  of  the  whole  arterial  system.  In  all 
considerable  inflammations,  though  arising  in  one  part 
only,  an  affection  is  communicated  to  the  whole  system ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  an  inflammation  is  readily 
produced  in  other  parts  besides  that  first  affected.  This 
general  affection  is  well  known  to  physicians  under  the 
name  of  diathesis  phlogistica.  It  most  commonly  ap¬ 
pears  in  persons  of  the  most  rigid  fibres ;  is  often  ma¬ 
nifestly  induced  by  the  tonic  or  astringent  power  of 
cold ;  increased  by  all  tonic  and  stimulant  powers  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  body  j  always  attended  by  a  hardness  of  the 
pulse  ;  and  most  effectually  taken  off  by  the  relaxing 
power  of  blood-letting.  From  these  circumstances  it  is 
probable,  that  the  diathesis  phlogistica  consists  in  an  in¬ 
creased  tone,  or  contractility,  and  perhaps  contraction, 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  whole  arterial  system." 

Thus  rested  the  state  of  opinions  for  many  years, 
when  a  new  opinion  arose  in  the  school  of  Edinburgh  ; 
an  opinion,  however,  of  private  teachers  rather  than 
of  the  professors,  that  inflammation  was  owing  to  a 
debility  of  the  vessels  of  the  part  affected,  admitting 
of  considerable  distension ;  or,  at  least,  to  a  disturb- 
ance  of  the  balance  between  the  action  of  the  larger 
vessels  and  that  of  the  capillaries,  in  which  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  seated.  This  opinion  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  in  his  third  volume  on  Febrile  Diseases,  and 
attributed  to  Dr.  Lubbock,  or  a  Mr.  Allen,  who,  we 
believe,  g»'ea  course  of  lectures  on  physiology  in  that 
university.  We  had,  many  years  since,  formed  a 
similar  opinion,  when  digesting  the  observations  already 
offered  on  fevers,  which  attributes  the  phaenomena  of 
these  to  a  change  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation. 
We  mention  this  circumstance  neither  to  detract  from 
these  authors’  credit,  nor  to  add  to  our  own),  but,  as 
some  confirmation  of  the  claim,  wc  may  suggest  the 
consistency  of  this  doctrine,  with  the  view  we  have 
given  of  fever  in  general. 

In  our  explanation  of  fever,  we  attempted  to  prove 
that  debility  was  the  first  change  which  took  place;  and, 
in  all  the  varieties  and  changes  of  appearances,  debility, 
we  remarked,  was  always  the  leading  feature.  With 
a  view  to  inflammation,  we  observed,  that  while  there 
was  a  quiescence  of  the  capillaries,  probably  a  spasm, 
since  debility  is  its  general  and  principal  cause,  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  sanguiferous  system  was  excited,  but  that 
the  excitement  was  partial.  If  then,  from  any  cause, 
this  action  is  excited  in  a  ( eculiar  degree,  and  if  any 
debility  in  a  given  part  concurs,  inflammation  will  be 
the  consequence.  These  are  not  hypothetical  positions. 
Inflammations  chiefly  occur  in  the  young,  the  robust, 
and  sanguine,  whose  habit,  or  diathesis,  is  inflammatory, 
and  from  hence  called  phlogistic ,  a  term  derived,  like 
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inflammation,  from  fire,  before  phlogiston  had  an 
existence  in  chemistry.  The  phlogistic  diathesis  con¬ 
sists  in  a  strong  action  of.  the  arterial  system,  and 
increased  tone  and  vigour  of  the  active  powers  of  the 
circulation,  which  are  evident  from  the  strong,  hard 
puir.e,  and  the  general  firmness  of  the  whole  habit. 
It  any  or  fever  happens,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
action  of  the  arterial  system  will  be,  in  stroll  consti¬ 
tutions,  inordinate.  The  partial  debility  is  also  equally 
conspicuous.  No  more  certain  cause  of  rheumatism 
exists  than  topical. cold,  after  the  part  has  been  unusu¬ 
ally  heated;  of  peripneumony,  than  previously  having 
breathed  warm  air;  and  of  any  inflammation,  than 
from  the  same  part  having  been  formerly  affected  with 
the  same  disease.  All  these  circumstances  point  out 
previous  topical  debility,  a  quiescence  which  admits  of 
accumulation,  in  which  inflammation  seems  to  consist. 

This  forms  however  the  extreme  case:  various  are 
the  intermediate  ones,  in  w  hich,  though  the  balance  is 
disturbed,  the  vis  a  tergo  is  more  or  less  violent  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  debility,  or  the  debility  more  or  less  con¬ 
siderable  in  proportion  to  the  former  force.  When  in 
a  healthy  state  a  part  is  rubbed  or  irritated,  a  redness 
comes  on,  which  on  the  cessation  of  the  cause  again  re¬ 
cedes.  This  can  scarcely  he  called  inflammation,  for  it 
is  not  a  disease  In  fact,  the  balance  of  the  circulation 
is  not  disturbed;  but  if  the  motion  of  the  fluids  is  in¬ 
terrupted,  and  their  return  by  the  veins  impeded,  the 
usual  consequences  of  obstruction  follow  ;  the  vis  a 
tergo  is  increased,  the  vessels  distended  and  weakened. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a  part  is  weakened,  as  by  cold,  the 
fluids  accumulate  without  any  increase  of  the  vis  a 
tergo,  become  red  and  livid,  but  by  the  gradual  approach 
ot  warmth  again  recover  their  usual  appearance.  This 
again  is  not  disease;  but  if  the  cold  is  farther  continued, 
so  that  the  power  of  the  arteries  behind  cannot  propel 
the  fluids,  chilblains  and  gangrene  ensue. 

The  great  subject  of  debate  has  been,  whether  ob¬ 
struction  really  exists  in  inflammation.  Dr.  Wilson, 
from  microscopical  observations,  is  convinced  that  this 
is  the  case.  We  have  said  that  the  conclusion  is  too 
general.  It  seems  to  fulfil  all  the  idea  of  inflammation, 
if  from  a  disturbed  balance  in  the  circulation  the  blood 
is  ac  uraulated  in  a  part  faster  than  it  is  conveyed  away 
by  the  veins  or  exhalents.  Obstruction  is  not  necessary 
to  explain  the  phenomena ;  and  in  some  instances,  as 
we  have  said,  the  veins  swell,  and  the  discharge  from 
the  neighbouring  exlialents  is  increased.  Yet  we  are 
willing  to  admit,  that  in  every  violent  inflammation  ob¬ 
struction  does  take  place;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  circumstances  with  accuracy,  as  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  symptoms  or  the  cure  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  decision. 

The  view  of  inflammation  thus  given  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  explain  almost  all  the  varieties,  and  give  a  con¬ 
sistency  to  the  method  of  cure.  The  only  kind  whose 
pathology  is  less  obviously  derived  from  the  foregoing 
remark,  is  erysipelatous  inflammation.  The  only  dif¬ 
ficulty  however  arises  from  the  inaccuracy  of  language. 
We  are  accustomed  to  call  those  internal  inflammations 
erysipelatous,  in  which  the  action  of  t he  arteries,  so  far  ■ 
from  being' increased,  are  weakened,  and  which  hasten 
to  gangrene  rather  than  suppuratio  t.  There  is  not, 
however,  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  state  of  inflam¬ 
mation  internally  resembles  the  external  appearance 
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usually  denominated  an  erysipelaLous  erup^on,  for  this 
is  properly  an  exanthematous  disease,  except  when  iu 
the  fauces,  where  a  similar  appearance  attends  tne  gan¬ 
grenous  throat ;  but  in  this  case  the  eruption  is  a  symp¬ 
tom  only,  and  the  inactive  inflammation  hastening  to 
gangrene  the  real  disease.  All  the  additional  explan¬ 
ation  will  appear  from  the  ratio  symptomatum,  to  which 
we  proceed. 

The  leading  symptom  of  inflammation  is  redness, 
which  has  been  usually  explained  from  the  entrance  of 
the  red  globules  into  vessels  not  adapted  to  their  dia¬ 
meters.  This  error  loci  we  believe  really  takes  place  ; 
but,  independent  of  this  cause,  the  redness  proceeds  in 
part  from  slight  extravasations  in  consequence  of  rup¬ 
ture;  but  chiefly  depends  on  the  greater  quantity  of  the 
red  globules  from  dilatation  and  accumulation. '  It  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  microscopical  observations  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son,  that  slight  irritation,  instead  of  producing  redness, 
occasioned  paleness,  in  consequence  of  the  more  rapid 
circulation,  and  that  the  redness  did  not  appear  until  the 
appearances  of  the  blood’s  motion  had  ceased.  It  must 
be  remarked,  however,  that  these  experiments  are,  in 
part,  fallacious.  The  circulation  cannot  be  observed 
but  in  transparent  organs;  and  when  vessels  are  distend¬ 
ed  so  as  to  admit  of  considerable  accumulation  of  blood 
they  are  no  longer  transparent. 

Increased  heat  is  another  symptom  equally  character¬ 
istic  of  inflammation,  and  this  was  easily  explained  by 
the  pathologist  from  the  increased  circulation,  and  con¬ 
sequently  increased  friction.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  change  in  the  blood's  capacity  for  heat,  which 
takes  place  during  the  circulation,  is  equally  going  on 
during  its  stagnation,  and  when  a  larger  quantity  is  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  a  part,  the  heat  given  out  iu  consequence 
of  this  change  must  be  necessarily  greater.  On  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  gangrene  the  parts  are  cold;  but  this  change 
never  takes  place  till  the  blood  has  already  assumed  a 
livid  hue,  and  of  course  has  yielded  all  tbe  heat  which 
could  be  separated  in  consequence  of  this  change  of 
capacity. 

The  pain  is  more  easily  explained  from  the  distension, 
and  the  spasm  which  also  must  take  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  distension.  It  will  be  obvious  also,  that 
where  the  vessels  are  closely  confined  in  membranes, 
they  admit  of  distension  with  difficulty,  and  the  pain  is 
proportionally  increased.  The  pain  is  also  in  proportion 
to  the  sensibility  of  the  organ  and  the  diathesis  phlo- 
gistica,  where  the  disease  in  a  great  degree  arises  from 
the  violent  action  of  the  vis  a  tergo,  On  both  these 
accounts,  the  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  attended  with 
the  most  excruciating  pain.  Ligaments  and  tendons 
when  inflamed  are  also  acutely  sensible,  though  their 
sensibility  is  inconsiderable  in  the  sound  state.  The 
source  of  the  only  other  symptom,  the  ‘wiling,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious. 

The  remote  causes  of  inflammation  are  either  general 
or  topical.  The  general  causes  are  those  ot  fever,  de¬ 
termined  in  their  seatqby  some  accidental  cause,  gene¬ 
rally  some  debility  of  the  part.  Inflammations  of  this 
kind  are  usually  inflammatory,  arising  from  excess  of 
action  in  the  larger  arteries;  but  in  different  states  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  rather  in  different  epidemic  consti¬ 
tutions,  either  a  less  degree  of  phlogistic  diathesis  will 
produce  the  accumulation,  or  the  balance  is  destroyed 
by  the  loss  of  tone  in  the  affected  part;  often  not  w  i'lli- 
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out  suspicion  of  a  morbid  poison  determined  to  the 
part,  particularly  in  the  putrid  sore  throat,  which  seems 
rather  an  exanthema  than  a  phlegmasia. 

Of  the  topical  causes  but  a  few  only  are  direct  sti¬ 
muli.  A  thorn  in  the  flesh  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
instances  of  this  kind ;  chemical  acrids  produce  the 
same  effects;  but  a  more  frequent  cause  in  the  human 
body  is  any  extraneous  body,  or  any  portion  of  the  body 
deprived  of  life  which  acts  as  such.  These  continued 
irritations  seem  to  produce  those  inflammations,  in 
which,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  of 
obstruction. 

The  other  topical  causes  are  those  of  indirect  debility, 
as  burning,  overstretching,  concussions,  ike.  which  we 
have  already  shown,  with  a  view  to  this  subject,  net  by 
producing  atony.  The  coup  de  soleil,  at  least  in  this 
country,  appears  to  have  a  similar  effect.  See  Ictus 
SOLARIS. 

The  terminations  of  inflammation  are  said  to  be  by 
resolution,  by  abscess,  by  gangrene,  and  sc/nrrus;  but 
this  others  a  very  fallacious  view  of  the  subject.  In 
fact,  the  salutary  terminations  of  inflammation  are  by 
effusion  and  abscess;  the  fatal  ones  most  commonly  by 
haemorrhage  and  gangrene.  Scbirrus  is  usually  a  pre¬ 
vious  disease,  and  excited  to  cancer  by  inflammation. 

When  an  inflammation  either  by  the  operations  of 
nature  or  the  influence  of  remedies  yields,  an  action  is 
first  perceived  in  the  vessel,  the  dark  colour  assumes  a 
brighter  hue,  the  tumour  lessens,  and  an  effusion  takes 
place  from  the  adjoining  exhalents.  The  effusion  some¬ 
times  proceeds  and  relieves  the  over-distended  vessel, 
but  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  resolution  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  without  some  effusion,  which  occasions  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  contiguous  membranes.  It  consists  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  with  its  proportion  ot  fibrin.  This 
is  commonly  the  termination  of  the  febrile  inflamma¬ 
tions.  In  those  which  depend  on  the  loss  of  tone,  the 
effusion  is  of  a  different  kind  ;  and  in  these,  though  it 
relieves  the  original  disease,  yet  it  leaves  one  scarcely 
less  dangerous.  We  allude  to  the  effusion  of  a  watery 
fluid  which  sometimes  follows  inflammation  of  the 
liyigs,  producing  hydrothorax.  When  erdematons  swell¬ 
ings  follow  gout  or  rheumatism,  the  danger  is  less. 

When  nature  or  art  fail  in  relieving,  the  inflammation 
by  effusion,  the  texture  of  the  part  is  destroyed  by  the 
continued  pressure  of  the  accumulated  fluids,  and  the 
whole  is  melted  down  into  one  uniform,  opaque,  white, 
mild  fluid,  called  /.•//«,  and  an  abscess  is  said  to  be  form¬ 
ed.  The  appearance  of  an  abscess  is  prognosticated  by 
the  cessation  of  the  pain,  and  the  distension.  Eat  to 
these  symptoms,  which  occur  also  on  effusion  taking 
place,  must  be  added  a  throbbing  pain,  synchronous 
with  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  and  irregular  shiver- 
ings.  After  a  short  time  a  weight  is  felt  in  the  part, 
the  pain  disappears,  and,  if  on  the  surface,  t  he  tumour  is 
soft,  and  an  ev'dent  fluctuation  is  perceived  by  the  touch. 
The  skin  gradually  becomes  thinner,  and  a  little  conical 
.apex  appears,  generally  about  the  centre  of  the  tumour, 
which  is  called  its  pointing;  though  frequently  the  skin 
only  becomes  thinner,  and  the  tumour  softer  in  one 
particular  part,  above,  below,  or  on  either  side  indiscri¬ 
minately,  and  seemingly  from  accident. 

'1  he  nature  of  purulent  matter,  as  well  ns  its  source, 
has  been  disputed.  W  e  have  called  it  a  mild  fluid,  and 
undoubtedly  to  all  the  senses  it  is  so;  yet  it  seems  to 
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dissolve  the  cellular  substance  around,  and  to  form  for 
itself  a  cavity  greater  in  proportion  lo  the  resistance  it 
finds  in  its  way  to  the  surface,  where  it  generally  tends. 
When  not  the  salutary  termination  of  inflammation,  it 
is  sometimes  highly  acrid,  as  in  venereal  or  scorbutic 
sores  ;  but  its  reputed  acrimony  in  other  cases  arises 
often  from  its  pressure,  which  destroys  the  life  of  the 
part,  and  subjects  it  to  the  action  of  the  absorbent  ves¬ 
sels.  An  aneurism,  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  acrimony,  will  do  the  same. 

The  source  of  the  purulent  matter  is  said  to  be  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  changed  to  this  form  by  the  process 
of  fermentation.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Gaber  and 
Pringle ;  but  De  Haen  and  some  modern  authors  con¬ 
tend,  that  it  is  a  morbid  secretion  from  the  exhalent  ar¬ 
teries.  On  this  subject  we  find  it  difficult  to  form  an 
opinion.  Were  we  to  offer  any,  we  should  say  that  it 
consists  of  the  substance  of  the  vessels,  and  of  the 
cellular  membrane  dissolved  in  the  serum  ;  but  this  is 
an  opinion  we  are  not  prepared  to  defend.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  albuminous  fluid,  which  has  however  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  putrid  fermentation.  To  produce  this 
fluid  a  certain  degree  of  excitement  of  the  vessels  is 
requisite.  When  too  considerable,  it  is  sometimes 
bloody;  when  the  excitement  is  in  too  small  a  degree, 
it  is  thin,  acrid,  and  glairy;  when  in  a  still  less,  ichor¬ 
ous.  In  the  latter  cases  we  must  apply  stimulants  and 
astringents  respectively,  for  only  when  the  pus  is  of  a 
proper  nature  and  consistence,  in  the  language  of  sur¬ 
geons  laudable,  does  it  contribute  to  healing  the  wound. 

There  is  another  fluid,  which  certainly  is  not  lauda¬ 
ble,  viz.  that  which  is  found  in  scrophuluus  glands,  and 
which  is  discharged  in  consumptive  cases.  This  is  of  a 
ragged  cheesy  kind,  surrounded  generally  with,  streaks 
of  proper  pus,  apparently  from  the  inflammation  of  the 
coats  of  the  containing  cyst.  It  seems  to  consist  of  the 
gluten  of  the  blood  so  hardened  and  condensed  that  it 
will  not  admit  of  solution.  The  distinction  between 
pus  and  mucus  is  not  easy  to  the  inexperienced  practi¬ 
tioner.  In  general,  mucus  is  in  rounded  masses  j  pus 
flows  more  readily  :  the  latter  is  softer  and  whiter,  with 
little  globules  swimming  through  it,  and  when  mixed 
with  a  saturated  solutiou  of  potash,  a  transparent  tena¬ 
cious  jelly  is  separated,  while  the  same  s-olution  produces 
no  such  change  in  mucus. 

The  fatal  terminations  are  bceinorr/iage  and  gangrene. 
We  might  have  mentioned  haemorrhage  among  the  sa¬ 
lutary  terminations,  but  they  rarely  prove  so  in  this  cli¬ 
mate;  yet  occasionally  a  slight  bleeding  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  glands,  as  a  bloody  tinge  of  the  spptum  in  pneu¬ 
monia,  we  have  thought  useful.  In  general,  however, 
the  salutary  haemorrhages  are  copious  ones,  generally 
from  a  neighbouring  organ,  as  from  the  nose  in  pbreni- 
tis ;  but  these  are  uncommon  in  this  climate.  The  fatal 
haemorrhages  occur  in  the  lungs,  in  the  bowels,  and 
bladder,  but  are  not  very  common  terminations. 

Gangrene  is  a  fatal  termination  in  the  very  active  in¬ 
flammations,  w  here  the  fever  runs  w  ith  peculiar  rapi¬ 
dity,  or  in  the  very  low  ones,  where  want  of  tone  rea¬ 
dily  admits  of  considerable  dilatation,  and  consequently 
compression.  In  gangrenes  the  life  ol  the  part  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  redness  assumes  a  livid  hue,  vesications  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  surface,  and  the  inflammation  is  external; 
pain  is  no  longer  felt,  a  peculiar  serenity  comes  ora, 
with  a  sinking  of  the  features,  which  gives  a  ghastly  »$>-. 
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penrance  to  the  countenance,  and  tlie  patient  dies  with 
every  feeling  and  every  expectation  of  recovery.  When 
a  putrid  acrimony  occurs  in  the  fluids,  gangrene  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  in  inflammations  of  every  kind:  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  common  in  those  diseases  which  occur  in  jails 
and  crowded  hospitals.  There  is  a  kind  of  gangrene 
which  follows  considerable  irritation  and  violent  pain, 
independent  of  great  inflammation.  In  this  case  the 
violence  of  the  excitement  seems  at  once  to  destroy  the 
tone  of  the  part,  and  it  is  in  this  kind  that  Mr.  Pott  has 
found  opium  so  eminently  useful.  Some  authors  have 
supposed  gangrene  to  be  occasionally  owing  to  blood 
effused;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  blood,  if  pre¬ 
served  from  the  access  of  air,  is  peculiarly  disposed  to 
putrefaction.  See  Erysipelas,  Absckssus,  and 
Morti  ficatio. 

It  may  appear  that,  in  this  disquisition,  we  have 
omitted  the  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
These,  however,  make  no  part  of  the  present  subject; 
for  they  arise  very  generally  from  a  morbid  poison,  car¬ 
ried  to  t he  glands,  and  the  inflammation  excited  in  these 
organs  is  attended  with  an  increased  or  a  vitiated  dis¬ 
charge.  It  it  were  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  this 
hcaci,  they  would  be  found  to  resemble  the  inflamma¬ 
tions  excited  by  mechanical  or  chemical  acritls  without 
obstruction. 

The  prognostics  in  inflammations  are  more  or  less 
favourable  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  part 
affected,  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms,  and  the  coincidence  of  other  diseases. 
Inflammations  of  the  glands,  of  the  ligaments,  and  the 
tendons,  are  tedious  in  their  progress,  and  the  two  last 
leave  a  disposition  for  the  future  attack  of  a  similar 
disease. 

The  CURE  OF  INFLAMMATION  will,  we  think,  be 
greatly  elucidated  by  the  former  enquiries;  and.  for  this 
purpose,  inflammations  must  be  divided  into  those  at¬ 
tended  with  a  phlogistic  diathesis,  and  those  in  which 
distension  and  dilatation  arise  in  a  greater  degree  from 
atony  than  an  increased  vis  a  tergo.  This  distinction 
cannot  be  made  with  accuracy,  for  the  two  kinds  pass 
into  each  other  by  almost  undistinguishable  shades. 
Yet  the  difference  is  real,  and  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  modify  the  treatment  of  each  when  it  approaches  the 
confines  of  the  other. 

The  chief  remedy  of  the  active  inflammations  is 
bleeding,  and  blood  must  be  often  taken  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  from  a  large  orifice,  since  the  relaxation  which  it 
produces  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  lost  in  a  given 
time.  If  we  peruse  the  writings  of  physicians  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  we  shall  perceive  that 
they  bled  freely  and  repeatedly-,  where  we  find  a  single 
evacuation  only  admissible.  Constitutions  are  greatly 
changed  in  this  respect;  luxury  has  enervated  our  ha¬ 
bits,  and  the  changes  in  diet  have  greatly  lessened  that 
active  constitutional  power  which  forms  the  essence  of 
the  inflammations  now  before  us.  In  the  robust  la¬ 
bourer,  in  a  cold  season,  where  the  disease  has  arisen 
from  cold  to  which  the  body  when  heated  has  been  ex¬ 
posed,  a  large  bleeding  may  be  repeated;  but  in  a 
crowded  city, ^yith  a  person  whose  constitution  has  been 
enervated  by  a  sedentary  occupation,  or  by  luxury, 
whatever  the  appearances  may  be,  bleeding  must  be 
cautiously  employed.  After  a  general  bleeding,  mo¬ 
dern  refinement,  adapting  the  remedy  to  the  change  of 
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constitution,  has  employed  topical  bleedings  either  by 
means  ot  leeches  or  cupping  glasses,  which  relieve 
the  distended  vessels,  without  too  far  debilitating  the 
system.  The  inflammations  to  which  copious  and  ac¬ 
tive  bleeding  are  chiefly  adapted  seem  to  be  phrenitis, 
carditis,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  and  perhaps  the  psoas 
inflammation,  when  it  is  certainly  known  to  exist. 

Emetics  we  have  seen  producing  relaxation  through  the 
whole  system;  and  though  they  may  appear  to  be  con¬ 
traindicated,  when  we  recollect  that  a  partial  debility 
favours  the  inflammatory  distension,  yet  any  inconve¬ 
nience  which  this  may  occasion  is  compensated  by  the 
freedom  which  they  restore  to  the  circulation  in  gene¬ 
ral.  In  conformation  of  this  idea,  we  find,  that  ui  the 
other  class  of  inflammations,  where  the  circulation  is 
more  languid,  they  are  injurious;  and  if  given  in  the 
ulcerated  throat,  it  is  rather  with  a  view  of  emul^ing 
the  glands  of  that  part,  an  eflect  which  renders  them  so 
useful  in  pneumonia,  than  of  counteracting  an  inflam¬ 
matory  state.  The  nauseating  doses  of  antiinonials  are 
peculiarly  useful  in  such  active  inflammations;  nor  in 
diseases  of  short  duration,  in  constitutions  peculiarly 
strong,  have  we  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  their  de  ¬ 
bilitating  effects.  In  all  inflammations  of  this  kind,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  tbe  increased  inordinate 
action  of  the  arterial  system  is  the  chief  disease. 

Cathartics  are  not  generally  indicated  in  these  com¬ 
plaints;  yet,  as  they  draw  the  fluids  powerfully  from  the 
head,  and  from  the  chylopoetic  viscera,  they  are  useful 
in  inflammations  of  these  parts,  as  they  act  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  phlogistic  diathesis  in  general.  They  are  most 
advantageous  in  the  earlier  stages ;  nor  need  we  wait 
till  the  increased  action  of  the  arterial  system  is  taken 
off  by  bleeding.  As  cathartics  are  peculiarly  useful  in 
phrenitisand  enteritis,  so  are  they  injurious  in  pneumonia. 
As  evacuants,  they  are  perhaps  singular])-  advantageous 
in  rheumatism  ;  though  the  inconvenience  of  moving 
renders  them  less  eligible  to  the  patient  than  other  re^ 
medies. 

Diaphoretics  are  apparently  well  adapted  to  active 
inflammation,  from  the  effects  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  explain.  In  general,  however,  their 
stimulant  power  renders  them  less  advantageous  in 
those  cases  where  the  vis  a  tergo  is  very  actively  in¬ 
creased.  To  this  there  is  only  one  exception,  viz. 
where  the  evacuation  is  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
organs  atfected,  as  in  rheumatism  ;  for  it  compen¬ 
sates  for  any  disadvantage  that  would  otherwise  arise 
from  the  increase  of  the  circulation.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  relaxing  diaphoretics,  as  the  nauseating  doses 
of  emetics,  and  the  combinations  of  opium,  with  either 
the  ipecacuanha  in  Dover’s,  the  white  hellebore  in 
Ward’s  powder,  or  with  the  wanner  preparations  of 
guaiacum,  are  most  effectual. 

Opium,  which  we  have  styled  the  most  certain  and 
powerful  diaphoretic,  is  not  always  admissible;  it  is 
said  from  its  stimulus,  but  this  is  generally  inconsider¬ 
able,  and  sometimes  unobserved.  The  chief  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  opium  arises  from  its  checking  the  secretions,  so 
essentially  necessary  in  many  of  the  active  inflamma¬ 
tions,  particularly  in  pneumonia,  hepatitis,  and  enteritis. 
When  this  inconvenience  is  obviated,  as  we  shall  find 
in  speaking  of  each  disease,  opium  is  an  useful  remedy, 
and  it  is  occasionally  employed,  in  each,  with  advantage. 

Blisters  are  ot  the  highest  importance  in  inflamina- 
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lions  of  every  kind ;  but  when  the  inflammatory  diathesis 
is  considerable,  they  fail  of  relieving ;  and  it  will  be 
obvious,  that  while  the  disease  continues  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  force  of  the  arterial  system,  the  advant¬ 
ages  derived  from  topical  depletion  cannot  be  consider¬ 
able.  In  the  most  active  inflammations  we  have  some¬ 
times  found  it  necessary  to  bleed  previous  to  each  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  blister,  particularly  in  rheumatisms,  where 
blisters  must  be  often  repeated. 

Sedatives  of  every  kind  are  essentially  necessary.  A 
class  of  medicines  which  we  have  styled  inirritants, 
which  we  shall  soon  notice,  and  which  consists  of  those 
diluents  and  demulcents  which  sooth  and  sheath  the 
irritations  of  the  nervous  system,  or  inflamed  mem¬ 
branes,  are  highly  useful  in  these  active  inflammations. 
The  other  sedatives  employed  with  advantage  in  such 
cases  are  nitre  and  camphor.  The  utility  of  the  former 
is  generally  acknowledged,  except  in  inflammations  of 
tire  bladder,  where  large  doses  are  supposed  to  produce 
some  additional  irritation.  The  latter  is  not  so  generally 
employed,  as  it  is  thought  to  prove  occasionally  stimu¬ 
lant,  and  by  some  practitioners  to  be  useless.  In  small 
doses,  however,  we  have  repeatedly  found  it  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  medicine,  particularly  in  those  cases  where 
nitre  seems  to  produce  too  great  an  irritation.  Some 
of  the  narcotics  promise  to  be  useful  in  such  cases,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  hemlock  and  the  digitalis;  but  they  have 
not  been  often  employed,  and  of  their  advantages  we 
cannot  speak  from  experience. 

Cold,  as  a  privation  of  heat,  has  been  considered  as 
an  active  remedy  of  inflammation,  and  employed  very 
freelyof  late,  in  One  species,  the  gout.  (See  Arthritis.) 
In  general,  however,  it  is  a  doubtful  and  uncertain  re¬ 
medy.  When  temporarily  employed,  it  is  followed  by 
increased  action,  and  will  of  course  exasperate  the 
disease ;  when  continued  it  occasions  torpor,  and  may 
produce  or  hasten  gangrene  In  external  phlegmons  it 
is  of  use  in  the  early  periods,  and  will  sometimes  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  resolution  ;  but  in  internal  phlegmasis 
it  is  generally  a  dangerous  remedy. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether,  when  we 
avoid  cold,  we  should  freely  indulge  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  reason  for  employing  heat  has  been  to  pro¬ 
mote  perspiration,  and  consequently  to  relieve  internal 
accumulations ;  but  we  have  found  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  discharge  from  the  skin,  brought  on  by  high 
temperatures,  is  truly  salutary.  In  general  it  appears 
otherwise  ;  and  the  warm  diaphoretics,  of  which  warm 
air  and  warm  fluids  are  the  principal,  appear  to  injure 
more  by  increasing  the  circulation,  than  they  relieve 
by  the  discharge  they  produce  from  the  surface.  When 
then  we  would  avoid  cold,  we  would  not  indulge  heat. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  moderate,  and 
scarcely  exceed  6'2°  ;  the  drinks  tepid,  somewhat  about 
the  heat  of  new  milk,  a  degree  peculiarly  soothing  to 
the  irritated  nerves.  See  Inikritantia. 

As  cold  applications  are  admitted  in  phlegmons,  it 
may  be  considered  that  they  would  be  equally  beneficial 
where  the  cold  air  is  applied  to  the  part,  as  in  pneumo¬ 
nia,  and  sore  throat.  In  the  latter,  cold  applications 
are  sometimes  useful;  and  nitre  or  sal  prunellae  held  in 
the  mouth  has  been  said  to  relieve  the  inflammatory 
angina.  The  lungs  are,  however,  more  irritable  ;  and 
though  great  heat  is  injurious,  extreme  cold  is  equally 
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so;  nor  can  we  sink  the  temperature  of  the  room,  or 
of  the  drinks  far  below  the  degrees  stated,  though  per 
baps  they  may  be  somewhat  diminished  with  advantage. 
Of  this,  however,  the  feelings  of  the  patient  are  the 
proper  criteria. 

Phrenitis  and  pneumonia  are  perhaps  the  only  in¬ 
flammations  which  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  respecting  the  utility  of  a  recumbent  posture.  In 

the  former  the  erect  position  is  highly  advantageous  ; 

and  it  has  been  supposed  equally  useful  in  the  latter  : 
but  the  subject  will  be  resumed  when  we  speak  sepa¬ 
rately  of  each. 

Inflammations,  as  the  habit  is  less  inflammatory,  and 
the  circulation  less  actively  excited,  require  these  re¬ 
medies  in  a  less  degree  and  diminished  power.  When 
we  approach  that  low  state  in  which  inflammation  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  atony,  with  a  very  slight,  if  any, .  increased 
circulation,  we  must  be  cautious  in  all  the  evacuations. 
Great  inconvenience  has  arisen  from  a  want  of  caution 
in  professors  and  lecturers,  who  generally  remark,  iri 
every  inflammation,  that,  should  the  patient  be  young 
and  plethoric,  some  blood  may  be  taken.  Many  epide¬ 
mic  pneumonias  and  cynanches  occur  in  which  this  eva¬ 
cuation  would  be  fatal  in  forty-eight  hours.  In  the 
Breslaw  epidemic,  though  attended  with  topical  inflam¬ 
mation  from  atony,  so  debilitating  was  the  cause,  as  at 
once  to  take  off  rheumatic  pains.  The  practitioner 
must  consequently  attend  with  care  to  the  reigning  epi¬ 
demic;  to  the  state  of  the  pulse;  to  the  countenance, 
and  all  the  circumstances  which  indicate  debility; 
and  he  must  be  particularly  cautious  not  to  mistake  a 
pulse  throbbing  from  irritation  for  a  hard  inflammatory 
one.  The  countenance  often  furnishes  a  very  certain 
index :  if  the  features  are  sunk,  the  eyes  staring,  the 
expression  lost,  whatever  are  the  ether  symptoms, 
bleeding  must  be  avoided.  The  warmer  diaphoretics 
must  be  preferred  also  to  the  nauseating  or  relaxing 
ones ;  and  cathartics,  particularly  the  purgatives,  care¬ 
fully  avoided.  In  the  more  asthenic  inflammations  of 
this  kind,  we  must  soon  have  recourse  to  bark,  and  the 
warmest  cordials;  nor  will  blisters,  as  we  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  remark,  be  always  safe.  Many  modifications 
of  these  directions  will  occur  under  the  separate  dis¬ 
eases. 

External  inflammation  is  more  within  the  reach  of 
the  sight  and  touch ;  and  to  this  the  former  directions 
are  only  applicable,  when  attended  with  general  fever. 
If  not  in  the  vicinity  of  any  large  vessel,  or  in  a  situation 
peculiarly  inconvenient,  we  are  seldom  anxious  about  its 
resolution,  but  suffer  it  to  proceed  to  suppuration.  If  it 
arises  from  wounds  or  bruises,  the  remedies  styled  dis- 
cutient  are  useful :  these  are  warm  and  astringent  appli- 
tions,  capable  of  exciting  the  torpid  action  of  the  vessels, 
and  restoring  the  tone  destroyed  by  the  blow.  If  these 
do  not  succeed,  and  the  accumulation  is  followed  by  in¬ 
creased  action  from  behind,  the  vessels  arc  depleted  by 
topical  bleeding,  and  our  discutients  applied  with  increas¬ 
ed  power,  or  more  frequently  repeated.  In  all  such  cases, 
practice  gives  the  firmest  support  to  theory,  for  emolli¬ 
ents  are  constantly  forbidden  where  resolution  is  attempt¬ 
ed.  The  use  of  the  preparations  of  lead  rests  on  some  un¬ 
certainty.  This  metal  is  an  apparent  exception  to  the 
general  tonic  powers  of  metallic  substances :  it  seems 
to  render  the  nerves  torpid,  aud  the  muscular  fibres  less 
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irritable,  It  is  not,  therefore,  always  proper  in  inflam¬ 
mations  where  the  action  of  the  vessels  is  inconsider¬ 
able  ;  but,  in  watery  solutions,  a  valuable  remedy  where 
the  circulation  is  pushed  on  with  increased  energy. 
When  we  aim  at  producing  suppuration,  gentle  and 
continued  warmth,  sometimes  with  a  slight  stimulus, 
favours  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  and  lessens  the 
resistance  of  the  skin.  (See  Fuuu nculus.)  In  in¬ 
dolent  ti  imom-o,  tlio  atlmuldiit  clj/pllcctLioua  aVPl  most 
useful ;  in  highly  inflammatory  states,  the  emollients, 
with  anodynes. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  inserted,  among  the  species  of  phlo- 
gosis  (external  inflammation),  erysipelas;  but  apparently 
without  due  consideration,  as  its  nature  and  symptoms 
differ  essentially  from  phlogosis.  When  attended  with 
fever,  it  is  an  exanthema ;  and,  when  without  it,  a  cu¬ 
taneous  disease. 

When  inflammation  attacks  the  glands  independent 
of  fever,  the  lymphatic  glands  chiefly  suffer,  and  the 
treatment  of  these  is  not  very  different  from  that  of 
phlogosis.  In  general,  resolution  is  attempted  by  topical 
evacuations,  by  sedatives,  or  occasionally  by  those  re¬ 
medies  which  excite  the  action  of  the  minuter  vessels. 
We  shall,  however,  enlarge  on  this  subject,  under  the 
diseases  where  they  chiefly  occur,  viz.  Syphilis  and 
SCROPHUL  A.  q.  V. 

It  might  be  expected  that  we  should  distinguish  the 
inflammations,  attended  to  the  active  energy  of  the 
whole  arterial  system,  from  those  which  are  rather  ow¬ 
ing  to  atony ;  but  in  general  these  form  varieties  only, 
as  the  putrid  peripneumonia,  the  ulcered  throat,  &c. 
Were  we  to  make  any  approach  to  such  distinction,  we 
should  arrange  them  in  the  following  order,  from  the 
system  of  Dr.  Cullen  : 

I.  Inflammations  peculiarly  active. 

P  hrenitis. 

Ophthalmia  epidemica  (Egyptian Ophthalmy). 

Cynanche. 

Trachealis  and  Tharyngea. 

Pneumonia. 

*  Rheumatismus. 

II.  Inflammations  less  active. 

Phlogosis. 

Opthalmia. 

Membranarum  and  Tarsi. 

Cynanche. 

Trachealis. 

Carditis. 

Peritontis. 

Gastritis. 

Phlegmonodea. 

Enteritis. 

Hepatitis. 

Splenitis. 

Nephritis. 

Cystitis. 

Hysteritis. 

Odontalgia. 

Podagra. 

III.  Atonic  Inflammations. 

Anthrax. 

Cynanche. 

Maligna. 

Pneumonia. 


Putrida. 

Gastritis  and  Enteritis, 

Erysipelatosa. 

Arthropuosis. 

Podagra. 

Aberrans. 

Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3,  p.  17—3 6.  47 — 53;  Cullen’s 
First  Lines,  edit.  4,  vol.  i.  p.  21 1  ;  Kirkland’s  Medical 
Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  235  ;  Pearson’s  Principles  of  Sur¬ 
gery,  vol.  i. ;  White’s  Surgery,  vol.  i. ;  Wilson  on 
Febrile  Diseases. 

1.  Inflammation  in  a  joint.  See  Rheuma¬ 
tismus  and  Hydrarthus, 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  heart,  carditis.  Dr. 
Cullen  has  placed  the  inflammatio  pulmonis  Lommii,  and 
pericarditis,  as  synonyms,  under  this  genus,  included 
in  the  class  pyrexia,  and  order  Jebrcs,  defining  it  to  be 
fever,  with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  anxiety f 
difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  unequal  pulse,  palpita¬ 
tion,  and  fainting :  in  this  case  also  the  pulse  is  small, 
irregular,  and  intermittent;  the  patient  frequently  faints, 
and  if  not  speedily  relieved  the  disorder  soon  becomes 
fatal.  The  method  of  cure  is  not  peculiar,  but  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  other  internal  inflammations  of  the  chest. 
Though  the  pulse  is  soft,  bleeding,  it  is  said,  must  be 
carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  pneumonia  or  pleuritis ; 
but  in  other  respects  the  cure  does  not  greatly  differ 
from  that  of  pneumonia.  Where  we  have  suspected 
carditis  we  have  thought  the  camphor  peculiarly  use¬ 
ful.  It  often  seems  to  succeed  pneumonia,  or  rather 
the  inflammation  appears  to  be  communicated  from  the 
lungs  to  the  heart  or  pericardium.  See  Senac  sur  le 
Cceur ;  Lieutaud’s  Plistoria  Anatomico  Medica ;  and 
Inflammatio  pericardii.  No.  15. 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  fauces.  See  An¬ 
gina. 

4.  Inflammation  of  the  thigh.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  sometimes  takes  place  under  fascia  lata  femoris, 
followed  by  very  unkindly  suppurations.  The  usual 
remedies  of  active  inflammation  must  be  employed ; 
but  whenever  matter  is  formed  it  should  be  discharged 
as  soon  as  it  is  discovered. 

The  remedies  of  active  inflammation  do  not  always 
appear  to  be  indicated  by  the  violence  of  pain,  or  de¬ 
gree  of  fever,  and  the  disease  sometimes  approaches  in 
the  insidious  form  of  the  psoas  inflammation.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished,  however,  from  the  latter,  by  want  of  pain 
on  bending  the  body.  The  diagnosis  is,  indeed,  of  less 
importance ;  as  free  bleeding  and  a  sudorific  regimen, 
with  the  relaxing  diaphoretics,  are  useful  in  both.  The 
inflammation  of  the  thigh  terminates  more  safely  than 
that  of  the  psoas  muscle,  though,  as  the  matter  falls 
down,  the  abscess  does  not  soon  appear,  and  then  points 
at  a  very  distant  part.  The  sinus  is,  therefore,  gene¬ 
rally  extensive,  and  requires  a  steady,  though  not  a  vio¬ 
lent,  pressure. 

5.  Inflammation  of  the  liver.  See  Hepa¬ 
titis. 

6.  Inflammation  of  the  intestines;  enteritis. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia , 
and  order  phlegmasia ;  defining  it  a  typhus,  attended 
with  pungent,  tensive,  pain  of  the  abdomen,  chiefly 
felt  round  the  umbilicus;  a  vomiting  and  obstinate 
constipation.  He  distinguishes  two  species. 
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1.  Enteritis  pul  eg  mo  nodf.  a,  inflammation  ef 
the  bowels,  with  acute  pain,  strong  febrile  affection, 
vomiting,  and  costiveness. 

2.  Enteritis  erysipelatosa,  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  with  pain  and  fever,  more  mild  than  the 
former,  without  vomiting,  but  with  an  attendant  diar¬ 
rhoea. 

The  disease  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  coat  of  the  intestines,  and  differs  greatly  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  villous  coat,  or  mucous  membrane, 
usually  attended  with  aphthae  or  a  dysentery.  (See 
Dysentebia.)  According  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
intestine  in  which  the  inflammation  is  seated,  different 
names  have  been  assigned  ;  but  the  treatment  is  the 
same  in  all. 

If  a  sharp  pain,  with  a  fever  and  nausea,  is  felt  above 
the  navel,  and  below  the  stomach,  the  colon  under  the 
stomach  is  the  probable  seat  of  the  inflammation  :  if  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  under  the  spurious  ribs,  then 
that  part  of  the  colon  which  joins  the  ilium  may  be  af¬ 
fected  :  if  in  the  middle  of  the  belly  about  the  navel, 
the  small  intestines.  The  different  parts  affected  need 
not,  however,  be  accurately  discriminated,  since,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  method  of  cure  is  the  same. 

The  causes  are  either  those  of  fever  in  general,  ob¬ 
structions  of  any  kind  iff  the  intestines,  intususceptio, 
or  wounds.  The  usual  causes,  however,  are  those  of 
fever. 

The  symptoms  are,  a  shivering,  with  an  uneasiness  in 
tire  bowels  soon  increasing  to  a  violent  pain,  occasion¬ 
ally,  at  first,  remitting,  but  soon  becoming  continual. 
Generally  the  whole  abdomen  is  affected  at  the  same 
time  with  spasmodic  pains,  which  extend  to  the  loins, 
apparently  owing  to  flatulency.  The  pulse  is  small,  fre¬ 
quent,  generally  soft,  but  sometimes  hard,  and  at  last 
irregular  and  intermittent.  The  extremities  ar»  cold ; 
the  strength  sinks  rapidly.  Costiveness,  ,  which  has 
sometimes  preceded,  becomes  unconquerable,  or  slight 
mucous  discharges  are  brought  off'  with  great  straining. 
After  a  short  time  the  flatulency  increases  to  vomiting, 
and  every  thing  Is  rejected.  The  tongue  is  dry,  thirst 
great,  the  urine  often  obstructed,  or  high-coloured,  and 
discharged  with  heat  and  difficulty.  The  breathing  is 
quick.  The  patient  bends  forwards,  because  the  abdo¬ 
minal  muscles  are  spasmodically  contracted ;  great  tension 
and  soreness  are  felt  externally  ;  the  vomiting  increases 
to  violent  and  incessant  retchings,  in  which  at  last  the 
fceces  are  returned,  and,  after  this  scene  of  distress  has 
continued,  without  relief  from  stools,  the  whole  com¬ 
motion  ceases ;  the  pain  goes  off',  and  the  patient  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  relieved ;  but  his  face  grows  pale,  the  un¬ 
der  eyelid  becomes  livid ;  the  pulse  continues  soft, 
more  regular,  though  small  and  weak ;  the  extremities 
are  cold  ;  delirium  and  convulsions  come  on  ;  and  the 
patient  expires,  often  discharging  very  fetid  stools  in 
the  moment  of  death. 

This  disorder  seldom  terminates  in  an  abscess.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  pain  abates,  and  is  converted  rather 
•into  a  sense  of  distension,  and  irregular  cold  fits,  with 
other  symptoms  of  internal  suppuration  ;  the  pain,  the 
great  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  other  symptoms,  go 
oft'.  When  this  abscess  bursts,  the  patient  swoons,  and 
seems  relieved  lrom  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  part  where 
it  was,  but  soon  expires  in  cold  sweats. 

Inflammation  in  the  external  membrane  of  the  intes¬ 


tines  is  distinguished  from  the  stone  in  the  kidneys  or 
in  the  ureters,  from  the  pain  in  the  latter  cases  shooting 
down  the  thigh,  from  spasmodic  pains  of  the  belly, 
from  colic,  and  from  other  obstructions  there  in  which 
no  inflammation  attends,  by  the  external  soreness  and 
fever. 

The  disease,  however,  with  which  it  is  most  easily 
confounded,  is  the  inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum,  in 
which  there  is  equal  external  soreness,  and  often  an 
equally  obstinate  constipation.  But  in  the  latter,  the 
pain  is  more  pungent,  the  difficulty  of  raising  the 
body  greater,  and  when  stools  are  procured  the  re¬ 
lief  is  inconsiderable.  The  passage  of  a  gall-stone 
sometimes  puts  on  the  appearance  of  enteritis  ;  but  in 
this  case  the  pulse  is  seldom  affected  ;  the  pain  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  at  last  shoots 
through  the  body  to  the  back,  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
easily  be  mistaken. 

If  the  pain  shifts,  the  vomiting  returns  only  at  inter¬ 
vals,  and  clysters  procure  a  truly  feculent  discharge, 
there  is  room  to  hope.  If  the  pain  abates  suddenly, 
with  chillness  and  shivering,  a  suppuration  is  forming. 
When  every  thing  is  rejected,  the  patient  very  weak, 
the  pulse  fluttering,  the  countenance  pale,  the  breath 
offensive,  danger  is  imminent.  Clammy  sweats,  a 
small  intermitting  pulse,  fetid  or  black  stools,  a  total 
abatement  of  pain,  are  signs  of  mortification,  and  death 
soon  follows. 

In  the  treatment  of  enteritis  there  is  much  doubt. 
We  are  ordered  to  bleed  freely,  though  the  pulse  is 
small,  and  to  repeat  it  till  the  pulse  rises.  When  the 
patient  is  a  laborious  countryman,  and  the  disease  in¬ 
duced  by  drinking  cold  fluids  in  a  heated  state,  this  ad¬ 
vice  may  be  useful ;  but  it  is  not  generally  so.  Perhaps 
bleeding  is  mere  seldom  necessary  in  this  disease  than 
in  any  other  inflammation  ;  for  it  rapidly  tends  to  mor¬ 
tification  ;  and,  should  it  not  at  once  relieve,  it  soon 
proves  fatal.  The  salutary  termination  is  by  a  discharge 
of  faeces.  If  this  can  be  obtained,  the  patient  is  safe;  but, 
unless  free,  copious  and  truly  feculent  stools  are  pro¬ 
cured,  the  most  promising  appearances  in  every  other 
respect  will  deceive.  These  are  procured  by  laxatives  j 
but  the  operation  of  laxatives  is  assisted  by  clysters,  blis¬ 
ters,  and  the  warm  bath.  Emetics  in  this  case  are  in¬ 
admissible;  for  vomiting  soon  comes  on,  and  prevents 
the  action  of  the  only  certain  remedy.  The  cathartics, 
first  used,  are  the  milder  kind,  as  castor  oil,  salts  with 
infusion  of  sena  and  manna  ;  but  these  are  seldom  suf¬ 
ficiently  powerful,  and  are  soon  rejected.  We  must 
then  have  recourse  to  the  more  acrid  purgatives,  and 
the  colocynth  pill  with  calomel  is  substituted.  This 
medicine  is  often  given  in  considerable  doses  without 
effect ;  and  the  end  is  at  last  obtained  by  the  former 
medicine,  salts  and  sena. 

In  this  period  the  operation  of  cathartics  is  greatly 
assisted  by  the  frequent  injection  of  clysters.  These, 
to  be  effectual,  should  be  of  the  most  active  kind ;  and 
the  decoction  of  colocynth  with  salts,  the  infusion  of 
tobacco,  and  the  vinum  antimoniale,  have.been  employed 
in  this  way,  often  without  apparent  advantage;  but  the 
frequent  solicitations  downward  seem  to  assist  the  op<5- 
ration  of  medicines  given  by  the  mouth. 

In  this  course  we  are  almost  constantly  interrupted 
by  the  vomiting,  and  it  has  been  usual  to  add  opium  to 
the  laxatives,  to  check  that  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
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■which  discharges  them.  The  disadvantage  of  this  plan  is, 
that  it  delays  the  cathartic  effect  of  the  medicine,  till 
by  the  powers  of  the  stomach  its  nature  is  changed. 
We  have,  therefore,  preferred  omitting  for  a  time  the 
laxatives,  and  giving  the  opiates  freely.  If  pain  is 
checked,  and  the  inflammatory  state  relieved  by  a  blis¬ 
ter,  we  have  found  no  inconvenience,  if  the  stools  are 
delayed  for  a  day  or  two.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the 
disease  is  fatal  in  three  days :  but  this  is  owing  proba¬ 
bly  to  the  bleeding:  where  this  is  omitted,  the  disease 
has  continued  for  six  or  eight  days,  and  at  last  termin¬ 
ated  favourably. 

If  then  the  usual  laxatives,  assisted  by  clysters,  do  not 
procure  motions,  aud  violent  vomiting  comes  on,  a 
grain  of  opium  may  be  given  in  a  single  pill;  If  this  is 
rejected,  a  tea  spoonful  of  the  tinctura  opii  camphorata 
may  be  taken  alone,  and  repeated  every  hour,  till  the 
stomach  is  quieter.  This  quantity  is  lost  about  the 
fauces,  and  its  anodyne  effect  communicated  to  the  sto¬ 
mach.  We  may,  in  the  mean  time,  inject  clysters  ; 
but  should  give  nothing  by  the  mouth,  except  a  very 
small  quantity  of  toast  and  water,  or  a  very  little  pep¬ 
permint  tea.  After  about  eight  or  ten  hours,  the  co- 
locyntli  pill  with  calomel,  or  the  infusion  of  sena  with 
salts,  may  be  cautiously  tried,  in  small  quantities,  at 
short  intervals ;  and  stools  are  often  iu  this  way  success-, 
fully  procured. 

At  any  part  of  this  period,  if  the  soreness  and  ten¬ 
sion  is  considerable,  a  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  ab¬ 
domen,  or  the  patient  put  in  the  warm  bath.  Each  re¬ 
medy  contibutes  to  relieve  the  pain  ;  but  we  have  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  warm  bath  hastens  mortification.  At 
least  we  have  not  been  so  successful,  where  it  has  been 
employed,  as  in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
omitted.  , 

Dashing  cold  water  against  the  legs  and  thighs,  a 
remedy  sometimes  employed  in  the  iliac  passion,  has 
been  recommended  in  enteritis ;  but  we  suspect  that  it 
is  not  a  safe  remedy  when  inflammation  has  taken  place. 
Bathing  the  abdomen  with  warm  water,  rendered  more 
stimulant  by  camomile  flowers  and  wormwood,  gene¬ 
rally  precedes  the  application  of  blisters.  Tartarised 
antimony,  given  in  doses  of  a  quarter  or  an  eighth  of  a 
grain,  and  repeated  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  sometimes 
produces  motions,  when  every  other  remedy  has  failed. 

It  often  happens,  that,  in  the  moment  of  approaching 
mortification,  a  sudden  resolution  takes  place,  and  stools 
are  evacuated.  The  extremities  have  perhaps  already 
began  to  grow  cold,  and  languor  to  come  on.  In  such 
cases,  wine,  with  warm  generous  cordials,  will  prevent 
the  approaching  death,  if  the  stools  are  freely  kept  up  ; 
but,  either  in  this  case,  or  when  the  relief  is  obtained 
at  an  earlier  period,  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels 
must  be  copious,  free,  and  unremitted,  while  the  stools 
are  dark.  It  is  too  common  to  fear  the  debilitating  ef¬ 
fects  of  purging,  and,  after  a  few  motions,  to  interpose 
opiates  ;  but  the  debility  must  be  indeed  great  to  justify 
this  conduct,  for  a  relapse  frequently  follows. 

See  Colica  and  Abscessus  intestinorum. 

The  erythematic  inflammation  of  the  intestines  may 
be  treated  as  that  of  the  stomach.  See  In  flam  MAT  10 
VKNTRICL'LI  ;  Cullen’s  First  Lines,  vol.  i.  p.  372, 
edit.  4  5  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  iii. 

p.  722. 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  mammae,  mastodynia. 
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Dr.  Cullen  places  this  as  a  variety  of  the  phlgoda  ph'e»~ 
moue ;  and  though  it  may  happen  at  any  time,  it  usually 
attacks  those  who  give  suck.  A  shivering  most  fre¬ 
quently  precedes,  and  the  inflammation,  with  more  or 
less  fever;  a  quick  pulse,  thirst,  head-ach,  and  difficult 
respiration,  follow. 

As  the  usual  methods  to  prevent  the  afflux  of  milk 
in  the  breast  are  uncertain;  to  guard  against  inflamma¬ 
tion,  the  mother  should  consent  to  suckle  her  child,  at 
least  during  the  first  month.  After  this  time,  by  gra¬ 
dually  discontinuing  the  sucking,  keeping  the  bowels 
lax,  and  the  breasts  as  empty  as  possible,  by  means  of 
glasses,  inflammation  may  be  usually  prevented.  But 
it  it  should  actually  take  place,  bleeding,  a  thin  spare 
diet,  laxatives,  and  applying  a  sedative  or  discutieut  em¬ 
brocation -by  means  of  linen  rags,  which  should  be 
moistened  with  it  as  often  as  they  dry,  will  be  generally 
successful.  The  lotio  ammoniae  muriatae  of  Mr.  Justa- 
mond  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  R..  am¬ 
moniae  muriatae  Ji.  sps.  rorismarini  j^i.  In  pulverem 
redige  ammoniam,  et  in  spiritu  solvatur.  In  the  early 
stage  of  this  disease,  the  lotio  ammoniae  acetatoe  is  re¬ 
commended.  R.  aquae  ammoniae  acetatae,  sps.  vin. 
rectif.  aq.  distillatae  aa|iv.  m.  Some  prefer  the  aqua 
ammoniae  acetatae  alone;  or,  a  fomentation  made  of  a 
decoction  of  poppy  heads,  in  a  pint  of  which  an  ounce 
of  crude  sal  ammoniac  is  dissolved,  will  often  succeed. 
To  each  of  the  lotions  above  mentioned  the  tinctura  opii 
may  be  occasionally  added.  If  the  inflammation  does 
not  yield  to  this  management,  the  best  method  is 
to  encourage  a  suppuration  without  delay.  See  Ab¬ 
scessus  pectoris,  and  Mammje;  Bell’s  Surgery", 
vol.  v.  p.  396. 

8.  Inflammation  of  the  mediastinum,  me - 
diastina.  The  cause  and  cure  are  the  same  with  that  of 
pleurisy,  and  the  symptoms  are  often  similar.  The 
pain,  however,  is  more  confined  to  the  sternum,  and 
shoots  across  to  the  back.  There  is  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  with  cough,  but  not  always,  attended  with 
spitting.  These  symptoms  are  not  so  violent  as  in  a 
pleurisy,  nor  is  the  pain  on  inspiration  so  much  increas¬ 
ed,  or  the  inflammatory  diathesis  so  great.  Suppura¬ 
tion  is  with  difficulty  avoided,  and  generally  fatal. 

9.  Inflammation  in  the  mesentery.  See 
Peritonitis. 

In  this  disease  there  is  a  languid  slow  fever,  without 
thirst  or  other  violent  symptom ;  a  loss  of  appetite,  a 
sense  of  tension,  and  weight  below  the  stomach,  with¬ 
out  much  hardness,  and  only  discoverable  by  pressing 
on  it.  This  tension  is  without  much  pain,  because  the 
mesentery  hath  but  a  small  degree  of  sensibility.  The 
stools  are  often  chylous,  and  succeeded  by  a  discharge 
of  thin  ichor,  without  any  sense  of  pain ;  sometimes 
pure  and  unmixed,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  the  faeces. 
These  symptoms  are  mild  and  gentle,  if  the  mesentery 
only  is  inflamed  ;  but  if  the  liver,  spleen,  or  any  of  the 
intestines,  are  also  affected,  they  are  more  violent,  and 
distinguished  by  the  appropriate  symptoms  of  each  dis¬ 
ease. 

These  inflammations  generally  terminate  in  abscesses ; 
and  the  purulent  matter  is  sometimes  translated  to 
other  parts.  The  disorder,  therefore,  is  often  found  to 
recur,  and  in  this  case  sometimes  the  fever  returns,  or 
is  occasionally  changed  into  a  colic.  Inflammation  of 
the  mesentery  is,  however,  very  seldom  an  idiopathic 
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disease.  It  chiefly  occurs  when  the  glands  are  obstruct¬ 
ed,  and  any  cause  of  topical  irritation  combined. 

When  the  presence  of  this  inflammation  can  be  dis¬ 
covered,  the  method  of  cure  will  be  the  same  as  that 
of  an  inflamed  liver  or  spleen.  Bleeding  is,  however, 
scarcely  admissible. 

Inflamm  ation  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly, 
tnyocoilitis  of  Vogel. 

When  these  muscles  are  inflamed,  the  skin  is  greatly 
distended  ;  and  if  they  are  swelled,  the  figure  of  each  is 
often  preserved  ;  and  fever  generally  attends.  Pain  is 
considerably  augmented  in  sneezing,  straining  at  stool, 
breathing,  or  any  exertion,  and  is  often  felt  at  the  ori¬ 
gin  or  insertion  of  the  muscles,  which  distinguishes  this 
inflammation  from  any  internal  one. 

The  rheumatism  sometimes  attacks  these  muscles ; 
and  they  suffer  from  pressure,  when  patients  from  a  stone 
in  their  bladder  seek  for  relief,  by  resting  their  weight 
upon  some  hard  body  in  a  prostrate  position. 

This  complaint  is  easily  distinguished  from  a  colic, 
an  inflammation  in  the  liver,  or  any  of  the  subjacent 
viscera,  by  the  considerable  distension,  the  very  early 
soreness,  and  the  circumstance  just  mentioned,  viz.  the 
pain  shooting  to  the  false  ribs  and  the  spine  of  the 
ileum. 

The  myocolitis  scarcely  in  any  instance  terminates 
in  mortification  or  abscess.  It  is  very  commonly  of 
the  rheumatic  kind,  and  yields  to  general  and  topical 
remedies,  the  latter  of  which  may  approach  very  near  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  Fomentations  are  particularly  use¬ 
ful  :  but  the  disease  is  rare. 

If  the  hardness  is  considerable,  and  a  throbbing  pain 
perceived,  an  abscess  is  forming,  and  should  be  encou¬ 
raged  by  emollients,  that  the  discharge  may  be  exter¬ 
nal.  Heurnius  observes,  that  these  muscles  are  covered 
with  so  dense  a  membrane,  that  abscesses  require  the 
knife  ;  and  if  the  opening  is  neglected,  they  sometimes 
become  schirrous.  Hiidanus  thinks  that  these  tumours 
should  be  opened  more  early  than  is  usual  in  other  in¬ 
stances,  to  secure  an  external  discharge ;  for  the  matter 
is  apt  to  pass  betwixt  the  muscles,  and  form  sinuous  ul¬ 
cers,  as  bandages  cannot  easily  be  applied.  The  cold 
air  is  particularly  offensive,  and  the  air  in  the  room 
should  be  moderately  warm,  when  the  abscess  is  open¬ 
ed,  or  the  wound  dressed. 

Bleeding,  with  purging,  and  such  other  means  as  are 
used  in  inflammations  of  the  external  parts,  should  be 
employed,  and  steadily  pursued. 

11.  Inflammation  of  the  eye.  See  Oph¬ 
thalmia. 

12.  Inflammation  of  the  cesopiiagus  some¬ 
times  attends  angina,  q.  v. ;  but  is  occasionally  an 
idiopathic  disease.  We  have  mentioned  it  under  the 
title  of  angina  pharyngea,  described  by  Eller  tie  Cog- 
noscendis,  fy  curands  worlds,  p  .  ,  2  It  is  the  angina 
sine  tumore  of  the  ancients,  and  is  relieved  by  cooling 
subacid  drinks.  Eller  recommends  external  cataplasms 
to  draw  any  matter  that  may  be  formed  outwardly,  but 
no  danger  of  this  kind  seems  to  impend  We  have 
seen  it  occasionally  as  the  effect  of  swallowing  acri¬ 
monious  fluids,  and  once  from  a  pill  of  calomel  sticking 
in  the  pharynx ;  but  in  each  case  the  inflammation  was 
followed  by  no  disagreeable  consequences  3  nor  was  the 
disease  obstinate. 


13.  In  fla  m  m  at  to  omenta'lis.  See  Perito¬ 
nitis. 

id.  Inflammation  of  the  bones.  The  blood¬ 
vessels  fi om  the  ptfio >teum  to  the  bones  run  between 
their  laminae,  whilst  others  pass  through  particular  per¬ 
forations  to  the  diploe  of  the  cranium,  and  the  marrow 
in  the  bones  ;  from  these  arise  the  separation  of  the 
corrupted  parts,  and  the  restitution  of  such  as  are  lost. 
Inflammation  may,  therefore,  be  seated  in  the  bones, 
and  is  attended  with  obstinate  and  violent  pains* 
seeming  to  the  patient  to  be  deep  seated.  Hence  also 
arises  a  spina  ventosa,  &rc.  See  Inflammatio  pe- 
riostei,  N°  l0\ 

15.  Inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  peri¬ 
carditis,  which  Dr  Cullen  considers  as  synonymous 
with  carditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  heart;  adding,  that 
“  the  pericardium  has  been  known  often  to  be  inflamed, 
without  any  other  symptoms  attendant,  except  those  of 
a  peripneumony.1’  The  pain,  however,  seems  to  be 
deeper  seated,  and  is  not  so  much  increased  upon  in¬ 
spiration.  The  cure  is  the  same  with  that  of  pleurisy 
or  peripneumony. 

16.  Inflammation  of  the  periosteum.  Be¬ 

sides  the  other  usual  causes  of  inflammation  in  other 
parts,  the  venereal  disease  and  the  scurvy  induce  it  in. 
this.  The  venereal  poison  is  a  frequent  cause,  when 
the  periosteum  within  the  bone  is  the  seat  of  the  dis¬ 
order.  . 

When  the  external  periosteum  is  inflamed,  a  deep- 
seated  pain,  heat,  and  sometimes  a  pulsation  are  felt ; 
and,  when  the  part  is  not  thickly  covered,  the  pain  will 
be  augmented  by  pressure  :  muscular  motion,  however, 
always  increases  it.  That  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
bone  internally  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  appears 
probable,  from  the  want  of  pain  on  pressure,  or  motion,; 
by  the  absence  of  pulsation  ;  by  receiving  no  relief  from 
any  position  of  the  pained  part ;  and  particularly  by  a 
sensation  of  the  bone  outwardly,  splitting  from  within. 

Inflammations  in  both  membranes  of  the  bone  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  same  causes,  produce  the  same  effects  on 
the  part  of  the  bone  to  which  they  adhere,  and  termin¬ 
ate  either  in  an  abscess  or  a  gangrene ;  but  when  the 
inner  membrane  is  affected  with  gangrene,  the  marrow 
and  bone  are  both  destroyed. 

If  inflammations  of  these  kinds  are  not  speedily  re¬ 
moved,  the  periosteum  will  be  destroyed ;  and  cannot 
be  renewed  until  the  bone  exfoliates,  and  is  restored. 
In  this  period  the  incumbent  parts  will  be  irritated  by 
an  acrid  sanies,  and  malignant  ulcers  produced,  espe¬ 
cially  if  a  large  portion  of  flesh  covers  the  bone,  and 
hinders  a  decisive  incision  on  the  part. 

The  cure  is  as  that  of  all  other  inflammations ;  but 
the  matter  must  be  directed  outwards  by  fomentations 
and  incisions,  if  the  inflammation  cannot  be  discussed 
by  bleeding,  purgatives,  & c.  For  this  purpose,  after 
these  general  remedies,  softening  fomentations  and  poul¬ 
tices  may  be  applied  ;  but  if  these  fail,  it  remains  only  to 
cut  down  through  the  flesh  to  the  bone,  if  the  part  ad¬ 
mits.  Amputation  is  often,  however,  at  last  necessary. 

When  an  abscess  begins  to  form,  it  is  known  and 
treated  as  described  in  the  article  Abscessus  peri- 
OSTF.I. 

17.  Inflammation  of  the  rectum  is  rarely  so 
acute  as  that  of  the  small  intestines,  nor  so  apt  t© 
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affect  the  pulse  or  the  stomach  ;  nor  is  there  such  a  stric¬ 
ture  as  to  render  the  intestines  impervious.  The  cure 
is  the  same  as  inflammation  in  any  of  the  other  intes¬ 
tines  :  purgatives  are  equally  necessary,  and  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  employed.  Clysters,  from  the  soreness,  are 
inadmissible,  and  sitting  over  warm  water  useful, 
tti.  Inram.ma'tio  ke  num.  See  Nephritis. 

H).  Inflammation  of  the  spleen,  splenitis,  and 
pleuritis  splenica.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  among  the  phleg¬ 
masia-  ;  defining  it  febrile  affection,  attended  with  ten¬ 
sion,  heat,  tumour  of  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  pain 
increased  on  pressure,  without  signs  of  a  nephritis. 

Lommius  observes,  that  this  disorder  is  rare;  that  it 
is  attended  with  a  hard  and  a  throbbing  tumour,  a  pain 
in  the  left  hypochondrium,  a  continual  violent  fever, 
extreme  heat,  unquenchable  thirst,  a  blackish  tongue, 
a  total  loss  of  tippeiite,  with  a  difficult,  and,  as  it  were, 
imperfect  respiration,  like  that  of  children  when  they 
sob  through  anger.  Aretaeus  adds,  that  the  pain  at¬ 
tending  inflammation  in  the  spleen  is  not  considerable. 
If  the  distemper  continues  not  accompanied  by  an  ulcer, 
the  patients  have  an  aversion  to  food,  are  swollen,  have 
a  bad  habit,  a  disagreeable  aspect,  with  many  round, 
livid,  hollow,  foul,  and  incurable  ulcers  over  the  whole 
body,  and  die  cachectic ;  but  such  as  have  only  a  small, 
hard,  and  schirrous  tumour  feel  little  or  no  pain,  and 
consequently  live  longer.  A  dropsy,  a  consumption, 
or  a  colliquation  of  the  whole  body,  are  its  frequent 
consequences. 

The  cure  is  that  of  other  violent  internal  inflamma¬ 
tions  ;  but  in  India  punctures  and  scarifications  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  native  practitioners. 

20.  Inflamma'tio  te'stium.  See  Hernia  hu- 
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21.  Inflamma'tio  u  teri,  hysteritis,  and  metritis. 
Dr.  Cullen  defines  this  disease  a  febrile  affection,  at¬ 
tended  with  heat  of  the  hypogastric  region,  tension,  tu¬ 
mour,  and  pain ;  the  os  uteri  painful  on  being  touched, 
with  vomiting. 

Women,  after  child-birth,  when  the  lochia  are  im¬ 
peded,  are  sometimes  subject  to  this  complaint :  but  it 
does  not  often  occur,  except  as  in  adiopathic  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  for  bruises,  external  stimuli,  obstructed  menstrua, 
or  obstructed  lochia,  in  very  few  imstances  produce  real 
permanent  inflammation.  The  imprudent  use  of  instru¬ 
ments,  or  violence  in  delivery,  is  not  a  very  uncommon 
cause.  When  it  occurs  from  any  of  the  former  causes, 
the  symptoms  are  chiefly  those  of  irritation  rather  than 
inflammation.  The  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly  is  nei¬ 
ther  throbbing  nor  constantly  acute ;  the  pulse  is,  as  usual 
after  child-birth,  frequent,  often  small,  sometimes  irre¬ 
gular  ;  in  strong  habits,  and  after  early  abortions,  hard. 
Subsultus  tendinum,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  irri¬ 
tation  come  on ;  the  womb  mortifies,  and  the  patient 
sinks.  In  the  unimpregnated  state  the  pain  is  more 
constant,  circumscribed,  and  throbbing ;  the  pulse  hard, 
full,  and  strong,  with  other  symptoms  of  general  in¬ 
flammation  ;  or,  if  the  disease  rises  to  a  greater  height, 
the  pulse  is  small  and  frequent,  and  suppuration  is  more 
frequently  the  consequence. 

In  both,  as.  different  parts  of  the  womb  are  affected, 
there  is  a  strangury,  or  a  suppression  of  urine,  and  the 
urine  discharged  is  fetid  and  hot;  or  a  tenesmus  at¬ 
tends,  with  a  pain  in  going  to  stool ;  there  is  pain  in 


moving  the  lower  extremities,  or  swelling,  with  heat, 
to  be  felt  at  the  os  tincae,  which  is  usually  shut.  The 
belly  is  tense  ;  a  soreness  is  felt  on  pressure  ;  a  red  stain 
sometimes  extends  up  to  the  navel,  and  turns  black 
when  fatal :  if  it  occurs  in  an  impregnated  uterus,  an 
abortion  follows. 

It  often  happens  that  the  woman  can  only  lie  on  her 
back  ;  and  on  turning  on  either  side,  she  feels  a  painful 
heavy  mass  fall  to  that  side;  with  an  excessive  pain  in 
the  loins,  kidneys,  and  groin,  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
pain  sometimes  extends  to  the  thighs. 

This  disorder  may  be  removed  by  a  spontaneous 
eruption  of  the  menses,  or  of  the  lochia ;  or,  after  an 
abortion,  or  child-birth,  by  the  patient's  falling  into  a 
constant,  equable,  gentle,  long-continued  sweat.  If.it 
terminate  in  an  abscess,  or  a  mortification,  both  are  Al¬ 
tai  ;  but  a  metastasis  may  be  a  means  of  relief. 

Bleeding  is  useful  at  the  first  attack,  and  if  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  then  copious,  it  is  found  to  be  salutary  ;  but, 
if  at  a  later  period,  it  sinks  the  patient  with  marks  of  de¬ 
bility,  or  hastens  gangrene. 

In  abortions  and  labours,  where  the  patient  is  not 
greatly  debilitated,  if  the  pulse  is  hard,  and  not  very  fre¬ 
quent,  the  loss  of  blood  by  the  arm  is  borne  with  ad¬ 
vantage;  but  it  cannot  be  repeated;  and  the  general 
method  of  cure  will  always  depend  on  mild  diaphoretics, 
as  the  pulvis  antimonialis  and  haustus  salinus,  carefully 
avoiding  irritating  purgatives.  To  these  may  be  added 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic  fomentations. 

In  delicate  or  feeble  constitutions,  after  child-birth, 
and  where  there  is  no  hardness,  but  great  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  mis  disorder  too  often  proves  fatal.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  keep  the  patient  moderately  warm,  ex¬ 
citing,  if  possible,  a  gentle  perspiration  by  farinaceous 
decoctions,  in  small  quantities,  frequently  repeated,  and 
applying  fomentations  and  poultices,  supporting  the 
strength  by  the  moderate  use  of  wine,  and  occasionally 
the  bark.  All  extraordinary  evacuations  are  dangerous. 
Even  the  perspiration  must  be  the  gentle  diapnoe  for¬ 
merly  described. 

Every  irritation,  as  external  pressure,  urine  in  the 
bladder,  or  from  faeces  in  the  rectum,  must  be  avoided. 
Urine,  if  necessary,  may  be  drawn  off  with  the  catheter, 
and  the  bowels  may  be  emptied  by  repeated  clysters, 
which  are  useful  also  as  internal  fomentations,  and  these 
are  particularly  necessary  when  the  irritation  is  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  rectum.  Blisters  are  dangerous  reme¬ 
dies,  as  their  irritation  may  be  conveyed  to  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  Opiates,  however,  may  be  freely  given, 
and,  indeed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  costiveness  is 
avoided  by  mild  laxatives. 

If  suppuration  comes  on,  we  are  told  to  direct  it  to 
the  perinaeum.  We  may  do  so,  but  our  success  will  be 
inconsiderable.  Abscesses  in  the  uterus  are  rare,  but 
they  are  very  generally  fatal.  See  Fernelius ;  For- 
dyce’s  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  part  the  se¬ 
cond  ;  and  Hamilton’s  Outlines. 

22.  Inflamma'tio  vagi'n  f.  may  occur  from  any 
cause  which  produces  inflammation  in  other  parts,  and 
must  be  cured  by  the  same  means ;  but  emollient,  sa¬ 
turnine,  and  anodyne  injections  are  particularly  useful. 
When  it  happens  after  delivery,  it  is  occasioned  by  the 
head  of  the  child  being  long  retained  in  the  pelvis. 

If  the  swelling  and  inflammation  be  nut  very  great. 
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they  are  generally  removed  by  the  discharge  of  the  lo¬ 
chia  ;  but  if  the  internal  membrane  of  the  vagina  is 
inflamed,  emollient  injections  must  be  thrown  up  from 
time  to  time,  and  a  piece  of  prepared  sponge  should  be 
introduced,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  adhesive  in¬ 
flammation.  Soak  a  piece  of  sponge,  of  a  proper  size, 
to  keep  the  vagina  open,  when  expanded,  in  warm  wa¬ 
ter;  then  bind  it  tight  with  a  string,  cutting  oft'  any  ir¬ 
regularities  or  lumps.  When  dry,  take  off  the  string, 
and  the  sponge  will  remain  in  the  same  form  ;  anoint 
it  with  lard,  and  introduce  it  into  the  vagina,  the  moist¬ 
ure  of  which  will  expand  it. 

If  the  pressure  was  so  long  continued  as  to  obstruct 
the  circulation,  a  mortification  will  ensue,  which  if  par¬ 
tial  only,  the  mortified  parts  will  slough  off.  This  is 
probably  the  case,  if  the  woman  complains  of  great 
pain  after  delivery,  a  fetid  smell,  and  a  discharge  of 
sharp  ichor,  or  of  pus  and  matter  from  the  vagina. 
Emollient  fomentations  may  be  thrown  up  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  dossils  of  lint,  dipped  in  any  warm  balsam, 
may  be  applied  ;  and  when  the  sloughs  are  separated, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  vagina  from 
coalescing,  either  by  introducing  dossils  of  lint  or  pieces 
of  sponge.  Inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  vagina 
occasionally  happens  from  violence  of  any  kind. 

23.  Inflamma'tio  ventki'culi ,  gastritis, cardial- 
gia  injlammatoria.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this,  as  usual,  in  the 
order  phlegmasia;,  defining  itatyphoidal  pyrexia,  attend¬ 
ed  with  anxiety ;  heat  and  pain  in  the  epigastric  region, 
increased  on  taking  any  thing  into  the  stomach;  a  pro¬ 
pensity  to  vomit,  and  immediately  throwing  up  what  is 
taken,  with  a  hiccough.  Ele  distinguishes  two  spe¬ 
cies  : — 1st,  P/ilcgnwnudea,  when  from  internal  causes,  in 
which  the  pain  is  acute,  and  the  febrile  affection  vio¬ 
lent.  2d,  Erythematica,  w'hen  from  external  causes, 
and  the  pain  with  the  febrile  affection  is  of  a  milder 
nature,  with  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  appearing  in 
the  fauces.  He  is  certain,  he  adds,  from  many  obser¬ 
vations,  that  of  the  gastritis,  as  urell  as  the  enteritis, 
there  are  two  species,  of  which  one  is  phlegmonous, 
and  the  other  erysipelatous ;  and,  therefore,  he  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  them  :  though  lie  confesses  that  the  symp.- 
toms  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
and  more  so  those  of  a  similar  affection  of  the  intestines, 
are  often  obscure  and  uncertain ;  but  of  these  he  has 
spoken,  that  posterity  may  investigate  the  subject  more 
diligently. 

It  is  produced  from  nearly  the  same  causes  as  the 
inflammation  of  the  intestines,  except  introsusception 
and  hardened  faeces,  and  it  is  more  liable  to  be  excited 
by  acrid  substances.  It  rarely  occurs  from  external 
causes,  though  we  have  seen  three  instances  in  which 
it  has  arisen  from  external  cold. 

When  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  there  is  soreness  ex¬ 
ternally;  apungent, fixed, burningpain, with  a  distension 
and  tumour,  sometimes  a  pulsation  in  it  :  the  mildest 
drinks  increase  the  pain,  bring  on  sickness,  vomiting, 
purging,  or  hiccough.  A  continual  uneasiness  is  felt  about 
the  praecordia,  a  difficulty  of  breathing  and  swallowing, 
witli  a  pain  in  sneezing;  the  pulse  is  small,  quick,  hard, 
and  intermitting;  the  extremities  cold,  with  clammy 
sweats  and  faintings;  sometimes  a  temporary  mania, 
and,  in  one  case,  a  hydrophobia.  When  from  a  wound 
in  the  stomach  there  is  frequently  little  or  no  pain  ;  but 
the  patient  sinks  with  all  the  symptoms  of  irritation. 
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Inflammation  in  the  stomach  must  be  distinguished 
from  a  cardialgia,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  difficult, 
as  neither  vomiting  nor  fever  attend;  and  from  an  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  convex  part  of  the  liver;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  seldom  occurs  without  some  inflammation  of  the 
stomach. 

This  disorder  is  seldom  so  dangerous  as  is  represent¬ 
ed.  Indeed  it  seldom  occurs  in  its  acutest  form  ;  but 
mild  nutritious  drinks,  in  very  small  quantities,  nou¬ 
rishing  clysters,  with  a  blister  externally,  has  generally 
relieved.  Bleeding,  we  are  told,  must  be  freely  used : 
it  may  be  so,  but  we  have  never  found  it  necessary. 
All  stimulants  are  undoubtedly  injurious.  When  highly 
acute,  a  metastasis  takes  place  to  the  head,  and  violent 
phrenitis  supervenes  :  in  other  circumstances  it  quickly 
terminates  in  gangrene,  a  change  known  by  a  cessation 
of  pain,  a  coldness  about  the  praecordia,  a  languid  or  an 
intermitting  pulse,  with  a  calm  serenity,  without  hic¬ 
cough. 

The  drink  should  neither  be  cold  nor  hot,  but  gently 
warmed.  Demulcents  and  emollients  are  best  adapted 
for  the  common  drink,  with  small  portions  of  nitre,  or 
of  the  rob  of  currants. 

A  solution  of  gum  arabic,  or  spermaceti  made  into 
draughts,  in  each  of  which  may  be  gr.  v.  of  nitre, 
and  about  a  dram  of  the  syrupus  e  meconia,  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  seems  necessary  for  moderating 
the  pain,  and  checking  -the  vomiting. 

If  acrid  poison,  or  an  excess  of  eating,  is  the  cause, 
an  active  emetic  may  be  given;  but  on  all  other  occa¬ 
sions  avoided.  The  emetic  preferred  is  sweet  oil;  but 
one  that  acts  with  effect  and  quickly  is  more  effectual.; 
of  this  kind  is  the  vitriolated  zinc. 

If  an  abscess  bursts,  a  milk  diet,  with  the  mildest 
food,  in  small  quantities  at  once,  is  only  necessary. 

The  erythematic  inflammation,  of  the  stomach  comes 
on  insidiously;  but  sometimes  it  is  evident  by  the 
inflammation  appearing  in  the  pharynx,  as  well  as 
on  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  mouth.  When, 
therefore,,  an  inflammation  of  this  kind  affects  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  with  a  frequent  vomiting,  and  an 
unusual  sensibility  in  the  stomach,  we  may  suspect  that 
the  same  affection  extends  downward.  Even  when  no 
inflammation  appears  in  the  fauces,  yet  if  a  pain  be  felt 
in  the  stomach,  with  a  want  of  appetite,  anxiety,  fre¬ 
quent  vomiting,  an  unusual  sensibility  to  acrids,  some 
thirst,  and  frequency  of  pulse,  we  may  suspect  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  disease  in  the  stomach.  The  inflamma¬ 
tion  often,  extends  farther,  occasioning  diarrhoea  and 
mucous  discharges  from  the  rectum. 

The  treatment  will  vary  according  (o  the  causes,  fee. 
When  from  an  acrid  matter  taken  in.  by  the  mouth,  it 
must  be  evacuated  by  a  quick  emetic  ;  by  large  draughts 
of  warm  mild  liquids ;  or  by  the  proper  antidote,  if  the 
nature  of  the  poison  is  known.  If  symptoms  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  are  manifest,  bleeding,  blisters,  fomentations,  and 
frequent  emollient  laxative  clysters  may  be  used.  But  as 
the  affection  often  arises  in  putrid  diseases,  all  that  can 
be  done  in  such  circumstances  is  to  avoid  irritation,  and 
to  throw  into  the  stomach  as  much  of  mild  and  of  aces¬ 
cent  aliments  as  it  can  bear.  When  the  disease  is  a 
little  alleviated,  a  light  infusion  of  bark,  with  a  tew 
drops  of  any  mineral  acid,  is  borne  with  ease,  and  ;s 
highly  beneficial.  Sec  Cullen's  First  Lines,,  vol.  i.  p. 
350',  fee.  ed.  4. 
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-I-  Ivflamma  TIO  vk'sic^e,  cystitis,  and  cysiiphlo- 
gia.  This  disease  is  also  placed  by  Dr.  Cullen  in  the 
ordei  phlegmasia1,  and  defined  a  febrile  affection,  at¬ 
tended  with  pain  and  tumour  of  the  hypogastric  region; 
frequent  and  painful  micturition,  or  ischury  and  tenes¬ 
mus.  He  distinguishes  two  species  i.  Cystitis  from 
internal ;  and,  2.  from  external  causes. 

It  ^produced  by  the  usual  causes  of  internal  inflam¬ 
mation,  or  from  topical  irritation;  as  acrid  diuretics, 
or  a  calculus. 

A  pressing  and  burning  pain,  with  external  soreness, 
is  perceived  in  the  region  of  the  bladder  above  the 
pubes,  and  in  the  perinaeum,  soon  after  a  febrile  attack. 
If  the  neck  of  the  bladder  be  inflamed,  the  urine  is  re¬ 
tained,  with  frequent  stimulus  to  its  evacuation  ;  —  if  the 
fundus,  there  is  a  continual  discharge,  with  great  efforts 
to  throw  out  a  larger  quantity,  which  the  patient  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  contained  in  a  bladder.  Frequent  attempts 
to  expel  the  faeces,  with  which  the  rectum  appears  to 
the  patient  to  be  always  loaded,  increase  the  pain  very 
much,  particularly  when  any  hard  faeces  are  contained 
in  it  The  pulse  is  frequent,  but  seldom  hard  ;  the  ex¬ 
tremities  cold,  with  restlessness,  sickness,  vomiting; 
sometimes  delirium,  and  other  symptoms  of  irritation. 

Ibis  disorder,  if  very  violent,  usually  terminates  soon, 
either  in  a  recovery  or  death ;  frequently  the  latter,  gene¬ 
rally  from  a  gangrene.  So  violent  an  inflammation  of 
the  bladder  seldom,  however,  occurs.  We  have  often 
seen  it  without  considerable  danger,  chiefly  from  topi¬ 
cal  irritation,  and  once  only  from  catching  cold. 

dliis  disorder  is  sometimes  relieved  by  an  increased 
secretion  of  mucus  from  the  internal  membrane,  resem¬ 
bling,  in  appearance,  pus,  but  much  lighter,  and  more 
uniform ;  or  by  a  metastasis.  When  suppuration  fol 
lows,  pus  is  discharged  with  the  urine,  passes  externally 
through  the  perinaeum,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  where  it  proves  fatal.  The  ulcer  in  the  bladder 
and  perinaeum  are  difficult  of  cure. 

Inflammation  in  the  external  coat  of  the  bladder 
should  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  internal  ;  and 
inflammation  in  any  part  of  the  bladder  should  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  inflammation  in  the  adjacent  parts, 
as  well  as  from  that  retention  of  urine  which  proceeds 
from  other  causes.  'I  he  distinction  is,  however,  by  no 
means  difficult,  as,  when  the  external  membrane  is 
affected,  the  pulse  is  hard,  and  the  external  soreness  con¬ 
siderable;  nor  is  the  great  irritation  to  make  water  so 
painful  or  frequent. 

In  the  cure,  bleeding  is  seldom  necessary  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent ;  but  the  bowels  should  be  kept  freely 
open  by  such  laxatives  as  do  not  irritate  the  rectum. 

Relaxing  medicines,  such  as  the  pulvis  antimonials 
and  haustus  salinus,  should  be  given  early,  and  repeated 
frequently,  homentations  to  the  pubes  and  perinaeum 
are  highly  useful ;  and  mild  clysters,  which  act  as 
such,  should  be  frequently  injected. 

It  the  urine  is  retained,  decoctions  of  mucilaginous 
herbs  may  be  taken  ;  but  we  should  always  reflect,  that, 
though  we  abate  the  acrimony  of  the  urine  in  this  way, 
we  increase  the  disease.  Such  decoctions  should  not 
be  drank  in  too  large  quantities,  and  gum-arabic  kept 
in  the  mouth  will  sheath  the  inflamed  parts  without 
adding  to  the  quantity  of  urine.  If  necessary,  the  ca¬ 
theter  must  be  introduced;  though  much  care  is  requir¬ 
ed  m  the  attempt,  which  often  fails. 


I  ,  notwithstanding  due  evacuations,  spasmodic  con¬ 
traction  with  much  pain  continues,  opiates  in  consider¬ 
able  doses,  such  as  tinct.  opii  gt.  xx.  every  three  or 
four  hours  may  be  given,  taking  care  that  no  accu¬ 
mulations  take  place  in  the  bowels. 

The  patient  may  be  placed  in  tlie  warm  bath  two  or 
thiee  times  in  the  day.  Blisters  are  sometimes  applied 
to  the  perinaeum,  and  with  advantage;  the  plaister 
should,  however,  be  covered  with  thin  gauze,  and  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  a  vesication  has  taken  place.  In  this 
way  we  have  often  applied  them  with  success.  The 
rubefacients  promise  greater  utility  with  less  in¬ 
convenience,  but  we  know  not  that  they  have  been 
tried. 

It  by  irregular  shivers,  and  the  diminution  of  pain, 
a  suppuration  is  suspected,  we  must  wait  its  progress, 
and  the  disease  will  then  become  an  ulcer  of  the  urin¬ 
ary  passages,  which  must  be  treated  accordingly! 

25  Inflammato  RIA  FE  bris.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
ii  in  the  class  pyrexia,  and  order  febres ;  and  as  a  syno¬ 
nym  of  synocha;  defining  it  heat,  greatly  increased  ;  a 
frequent,  strong,  and  hard  pulse;  high-coloured  urine ; 
the  functions  of  the  sensorium  somewhat  disturbed! 
This  fever  is  the  continua  non  put) is  of  Roerhaave;  and 
the  f el> r is  acuta  san guinea  of  Hoffman. 

W  hen  fever  is  attended  with  an  inflammatory  dia¬ 
thesis,  or  when  actual  inflammation  affects  any  part 
during  the  existence  of  fever,  the  patient  is  said  to  la¬ 
bour  under  one  of  an  inflammatory  kind  :  but  accord- 
ing  to  the  different  parts  in  which  the  inflammation  is 
seated,  different  denominations  are  given  to  the  disor¬ 
der,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  a:  deles. 

In  strong  constitutions  it  is  produce!  by  any  of  the 
causes  of  fever  ;  buL  it  has  been  doubted  whether  in¬ 
flammatory  fever  exists,  independent  of  topical  inflam¬ 
mation  1  herte  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  most  com¬ 
monly  attendant  on  topical  inflammation,  though  it  cer¬ 
tainly  exists  alone.  When  we  consider  the  distinctions 
of  fever,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  been  too  curiously 
subdivided ;  and  that  fever  is  a  more  simple  disorder 
than  pathologists  have  represented  it.  At  present  we 
shall  only  remark  that  this  disease  is  distinguished  by  a 
hard  pulse  and  more  considerable  heat  than  usual,  ge¬ 
nerally  owing  to  the  strength  and  tone  of  the  habits  it 
attacks. 

The  horror  and  rigor  of  the  attack  are  violent,  but 
short  in  their  duration,  and  are  followed  by  a  violent 
hot  fit,  in  which  all  tire  symptoms  indicating  increased 
action  of  the  arterial  system  are  very  conspicuous.  The 
fever  is  often  terminated  by  topical  inflammation,  or  a 
haemorrhage,  and  is  alone  fatal,  though  it  may  become 
rapidly  so,  when  the  inflammation  falls  on  the  brain, 
lungs,  or  intestines.  If  none  of  these  consequences 
happen  in  the  second  week,  the  strength  diminishes, 
and  the  fever  goes  off  with  a  perfect  crisis,  or  changes 
to  a  typhus.  When  attended  with  local  inflammation, 
and  this  is  removed,  the  same  change  sometimes  takes 
place,  and  the  typhus  is  rendered  more  dangerous,  by 
the  weakness  induced  from  the  necessary  evacuations. 
This  has  been  the  reason  of  nosologisls  introducing  the 
genus  synoc/ius;  but  synochus,  the  real  disease,  is  very 
generally  a  typhus,  and  the  previous  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  accidental  only.  The  cause  of  symptoms 
so  dissimilar  is  not  easily  assigned.  In  some  cases  the 
infectious  miasmata  are  only  excited  to  action  by  the 
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previous  inflammatory  fever,  and  in  others  the  irregu¬ 
lar  action  subsequent  to  the  spasm  is  directed  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  organ,  and  the  irritation  excited  by  its  inflam¬ 
mation  increases  the  force  of  the  circulation,  so  as  to 
produce  the  symptoms  described.  See  Febris  and 
In  fi.amm  atio. 

The  causes  of  inflammatory  fever  are  chiefly  cold  when 
the  body  is  heated ;  but  it  may  also  arise  from  accumu¬ 
lations  in  the  stomach,  or  topical  irritations.  The  sto¬ 
mach  and  bowels  are  the  chief  sources  of  this  disease 
in  children  ;  and,  indeed,  the  most  common  causes, 
when  it  appears  independant  of  topical  affections.  The 
other  sources  of  irritation  are  obscure. 

Bleeding,  the  common  remedy  with  indiscriminating 
practitioners,  must  be  employed  with  caution.  If  an 
inflammatory  fever  attacks  a  young,  strong,  robust  la¬ 
bourer,  it  may  be  employed  with  freedom  ;  but  we 
should  always  recollect,  that  though  pneumonia, 
phrenitis,  or  any  active  inflammation,  may  come  on,  a 
typhus  may  be  also  at  the  bottom.  The  pulse  may 
direct ;  but,  as  we  have  often  observed,  it  requires  pe¬ 
culiar  judgment  to  distinguish  between  a  strong  and  an 
irritated  pulse,  as  well  as  between  an  apparently  low 
and  a  labouring  one.  We  have  found  the  countenance 
a  good  criterion  ;  and  if  the  features  are  sunk,  with  any 
apparent  anxiety  in  the  countenance,  whatever  are  the 
other  symptoms,  bleeding  must  be  avoided.  On  the 
contrary,  strong  rigor,  soon  succeeded  by  violent  heat, 
flushed  face,  a  sparkling  and  a  full  eye,  will  require  a 
free  and  active  evacuation  from  the  arm,  which  may  be 
repeated  according  to  circumstances. 

Emetics  are  remedies  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
in  children,  where  a  foulness  of  the  stomach  is  the 
principal  cause,  they  will  often  carry  off  the  fever.  In 
general,  the  headach  and  fulness  of  the  vessels  appear 
to  contraindicate  this  remedy;  but  we  have  already 
observed,  that  the  increased  fulness  is  temporary,  the 
advantages  permanent.  Yet  where  the  determination 
to  the  head  is  very  violent,  and  the  vessels, have  not 
been  depleted  by  venesection,  emetics  should  be 
avoided. 

Cathartics  are  still  more  necessary  than  emetics, 
and  less  dangerous.  They  not  only  relieve  the  head, 
but  they  prevent  determinations  to  the  lungs  and  liver, 
and  lessen  the  violence  of  typhus,  should  its  fomes  be 
latent.  The  saline  purgatives,  with  sena,  are,  in  this 
case,  preferable. 

The  cooling  sedatives  and  inirritants  must  be  freely 
employed.  The  antimonials,  nitre,  with  all  the  other 
neutrals,  are  valuable  remedies ;  and,  where  the  head 
is  affected,  camphor,  united  to  vinegar,  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  with  advantage.  (See  Phrenitis.)  Opiates 
are  often  necessary  when  violent  irritation  and  restless¬ 
ness  prevent  sleep.  They  should  be  given  with  cam¬ 
phor  and  the  antimonial  powder. 

When  local  pains  come  on,  they  are  occasioned  by 
topical  inflammation,  and  must  be  treated  according  to 
their  nature.  See  Inflammatio. 

The  diet  should  be  chiefly  gruel,  or  barley-water,  sub- 
add  fruits,  water  acidulated  with  lemon,  the  jelly  of 
currants,  or  similar  sharp  fruits.  It  may  be  drank 
warm  or  cold,  as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  patient.  ’.Half 
a  dram  of  nitre  may  be  dissolved  in  every  pint  of  liquor 
in  which  no  acid  juice  is  mixed.  The  room  should  be 
high,  large,  and  airy.  The  patient  may  sit  up  a  little 
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each  day,  according  to  his  strength  ;  for  this  will  lessen 
the  fever,  headach,  and  delirium:  but  when  a  salutary 
perspiration  comes  on,  it  should  be  indulged  in  bed. 
The  sheets  may  be  changed  every  two  or  three  days, 
and  all  putrid  matters  should  be  removed. 

See  Fordyce’s  Elements  of  Physic,  part  ii.  Fordyce’s 
Enquiry  into  the  Causes,  &c.  of  putrid  and  inflammatory 
Fevers. 

INFLA'TIO,  (from  info,  to  puff  up ).  See  Emphy¬ 
sema. 

INFLA'TUS,  (from  the  same),  is  applied  botanically 
to  the  periantliium,  when  blown  up  like  a  bladder. 

INFLO  B.ESCENTI  A,  (from  in,  and  ftoreo,  to  blos¬ 
som)  ;  the  mode  in  which  flowers  are  joined  to  the 
plant  by  the  foot-stalk. 

INFLUF'NZA.  Influence.  (Spanish).  See 
Catarrhus  epidemicus.  The  same  principle  which 
induced  Hippocrates  to  attribute  epidemics  to  the  to 
GcIOVj  gave  this  general  epidemic  catarrh  the  name,  of 
influenza.  From  Sydenham,  upwards  to  Hippocrates, 
it  was  known  by  the  name  of  cat arrhdUs  febris  epidemica; 
but  Sydenham  chiefly  calls  it  tussis  epiclemica :  it  hath 
been  since  variously  named,  but  is  now  styled  influenza. 

In  Dr.  Cullen’s  system  it  is  a  variety  of  catarrhus  d 
contagio. 

In  the  year  1673  Sydenham  treated  of  the  nature 
and  cure  of  the  putrid  fever,  which  he  called  variolous 
fever  ; -die  found  that  this  fever  returned  every  summer 
afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  cholera  morbus 
and  bilious  fever  (by  him  called  the  new  fever).  In 
16/5  these  fevers  were  attended  by  a  new  symptom, 
viz.  an  uncommon  degree  of  stupor,  vvhicb  frequently 
ended  in  a  coma,  and  was  for  that  reason  by  Sydenham 
called  the  comatous  fever.  In  the  beginning  of  No¬ 
vember  of  the  same  year  this  fever  was  complicated 
with  a  cough,  and  was  described  by  Sydenham  nearly 
as  follows  : 

“  The  fever  proceeded  in  this  manner  during  the 
autumn,  sometimes  seizing  the  head,  at  others  the 
bowrels,  every  where  raging  under  the  appearance  of 
symptoms  peculiar  to  those  parts  till  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber;  when  the  weather,  which  till  now'  had  continued 
in  a  manner  as  warm  as  summer,  changed  suddenly  to 
cold  and  moist;  whence  catarrhs  and  coughs  became 
more  frequent  than  I  remember  to  have  known  them 
in  any  other  season.  But  it  is  of  most  moment  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  stationary  fever  of  this  constitution  usu¬ 
ally  succeeded  these  coughs,  and  hence  became  more 
epidemic,  and  likewise  varied  some  of  its  symptoms. 
For  whereas,  some  little  time  before,  it  attacked  the 
head  and  bowrels,  nowit  chiefly  sAz.ri  the  lungs  and 
pleura,  wdience  arose  peripneumonic  and  pleuritic  symp¬ 
toms;  though  it  was  still  precisely  the  same  fever  that 
began  in  July  1673,  and  continued  without  any  altera¬ 
tion  of  its  symptoms  till  the  rise  of  these  catarrhs. 

“  These  catarrhs  and  coughs  continued  to  the  end  of 
November,  after  w'hichjhey  abated,  but  the  fever  still 
remained  the  same  as  before  the  catarrhs  appear¬ 

ed;  though  it  w'as  neither  quite  so  epidemic,  nor  ac¬ 
companied  with  quite  the  samfe  symptoms,  these  de¬ 
pending  accidentally  upon  the  catarrhs. 

“  1075,  the  season  having  continued  Unusually 
warm,  like  summer,  till  towards  the  end  of  October, 
and  being  suddenly  succeeded  by  cold  and  moist  w  ea¬ 
ther,  a  cough  became  more  frequent  than  I  remember 
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to  have  known  it  at  any  other  time ;  for  it  scarce  suf- 
teiTcl  any  one  to  escape,  of  whatever  age  or  constitution 
he  were,  and  seized  whole  families  at  once;  nor  was  it 
remarkable  only  for  the  numbers  it  attacked  (for  every 
winter  abundance  of  persons  are  afflicted  with  a  cough), 
but  also  on  account  of  the  danger  that  attended  it;  for 
as  the  constitution,  both  now  and  during  the  preceding 
autumn,  eminently  tended  to  produce  the  epidemic  fe¬ 
ver  above  described,  and  as  there  was  now  no  other  epi¬ 
demic  existing,  which  by  its  opposition  might  in  some 
measure  lessen  its  violence,  the  cough  made  way  for, 
and  readily  changed  into,  the  fever.  In  the  mean 
while,  as  the  cough  assisted  the  constitution  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  fever,  so  the  fever  on  this  account  attacked  the 
lungs  and  p/o/ra,  just  as  it  had  affected  the  head  even 
the  week  preceding  this  cough ;  which  sudden  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  symptoms  occasioned  some,  for  want  of 
sufficient  attention,  to  esteem  this  fever  an  essential 
pleurisy  or  peripneumony,  though  it  remained  the  same 
as  it  had  been  during  this  constitution,  i.e.  since  July!  073 . 

“  For  it  began  now,  as  it  always  did,  with  a  pain  in 
the  head,  hack,  and  some  pf  the  limbs;  which  were  the 
symptoms  ot  every  fever  of  this  constitution,  except 
only  that  the  febrile  matter,  when  it  was  copiously  de¬ 
posited  in  the  lungs  and  pleura,  through  the  violence  of 
the  cough,  occasioned  such  symptoms  as  belong  to  those 
parts.  But,  nevertheless,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  the 
fever  was  the  very  same  with  that  which  prevailed  to 
the  day  when  this  cough  first  appeared:  and  this  like¬ 
wise  the  remedies  to  which  it  readily  yielded  plainly 
showed.  And  though  the  pungent  pain  of  the  side, 
the  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  colour  of  the  blood  that 
was  taken  away,  and  the  rest  of  the  symptoms  that  are 
usual  in  a  pleurisy,  seemed  to  intimate  that  it  was  an 
essential  pleurisy;  yet  this  disease  required  no  other 
method  of  cure  than  that  which  agreed  with  the  fever 
of  this  constitution,  and  did  no  ways  admit  of  that 
which  was  proper  in  the  true  pleurisy,  as  will  hereafter 
appear.  Add  to  this,  that  when  a  pleurisy  is  the  ori¬ 
ginal  disease,  it  usually  arises  betwixt  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer;  whereas  the  distemper  we  now  treat  of  began  at 
a  very  different  season,  and  is  only  to  be  reckoned  a 
symptom  of  the  fever  which  w'as  peculiar  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  and  the  effect  of  the  accidental  cough. 

“  Now,  in  order  to  proceed  in  a  proper  manner  to  the 
particular  method  of  cure,  which  experience  shows  to  be 
requisite  both  in  this  cough  and  in  those  which  happen 
in  other  years,  provided  they  proceed  from  the  same 
causes,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  effluvia  which  used 
to  be  expelled  the  mass  of  blood  by  insensible  perspira¬ 
tion  are  struck  in,  and  thrown  upon  the  lungs,  from  the 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  pores  by  cold;  these  by  irritating 
the  lungs  immediately  raise  a  cough ;  and  the  hot  and 
excrementitious  vapours  of  the  blood  being  hereby  pre¬ 
vented  from  passing  off-  By  perspiration,  a  fever  is  easi¬ 
ly  raised  in  the  mass;'  namely,  when  either  the  vapours 
are  so  copious  that  the  lungs  are  unable  to  expel  them, 
or  the  inflammation  is  increased  by  the  adventitious 
heat  arising  from  the  use  of  overheating  remedies,  or 
too  hot  a  regimen,  so  as  suddenly  to  cause  a  fever  in  a 
person  who  was  already  too  much  disposed  to  one.  But 
of  whatever  kind  the  stationary  fever  be,  which  prevails 
the  same  year,  and  at  the  same  time,  this  new  fever 
soon  assumes  its  name,  becomes  of  the  same  kind,  and 
in  most  particulars  resembles  it;  though  it  may  stiM 
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retain  some  symptoms  belonging  to  the  cough,  whene® 
it  arose.  In  every  cough,  therefore,  proceeding  from 
this  cause,  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  regard  must 
be  had  not  only  to  the  cough,  but  likewise  to  the  fever 
that  so  readily  succeeds  it. 

Relying  on  this  foundation,  I  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
lieve  such  as  required  my  assistance  by  the  following 
method :  if  the  cough  had  not  yet  caused  a  fever,  and 
other  symptoms,  which,  as  we  said,  usually  accompany 
it,  I  judged  it  sufficient  to  forbid  the  use  of  flesh  meats, 
and  all  kinds  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  advised  moderate 
exercise,  going  into  the  air,  and  a  draught  of  a  cooling 
pectoral  ptisan  to  be  taken  between  whiles.  These 
few  things  sufficed  to  relieve  the  cough;  and  prevent 
the  fever,  and  other  symptoms  usually  attending  it. 
For  as  by  abstaining  from  flesh  and  spirituous  liquors, 
along  with  the  use  of  cooling  medicines,  the  blood  was 
so  cooled  as  not  easily  to  admit  of  a  febrile  impression, 
so  by  the  use  of  exercise  those  hot  effluvia  of  the  blood* 
which  strike  in,  and  occasion  a  cough  as  often  as  the 
pores  are  stopped  by  sudden  cold,  are  commodiously 
exhaled  in  the  natural  and  true  way,  to  the  relief  of  the 
patient. 

“  With  respect  to  quieting  the  cough,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  opiates,  spirituous  liquors,  and  heating  me¬ 
dicines  used  for  this  purpose,  are  equally  unsafe;  for, 
the  matter  of  the  cough  being  entangled  and  stiffened 
thereby,  those  vapours  which  should  pass  off  from  the 
blood,  in  a  gentle  and  gradual  manner,  by  coughing, 
are  retained  in  the  mass,  and  raise  a  fever:  and  this  fre¬ 
quently  proves  very  fatal  to  abundance  of  the  common 
people,  who,  whilst  they  unadvisedly  endeavour  to 
check  the  cough,  by  taking  burnt  brandy,  and  other  hot 
liquors,  occasion  pleuritic  pr  peripneumonic  disorders; 
and  by  this  irrational  procedure  render  this  disease  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  often  mortal,  which  of  its  own  nature  is 
slight,  and  easily  curable.  Neither  do  they  err  less, 
though  they  seem  to  act  more  reasonably,  who  endea¬ 
vour  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease  by  raisins 
sweat;  for  though  we  do  not  deny  that  spontaneous 
sweats  frequently  prove  more  effectual  than  all  other 
helps  in  expelling  the  morbific  cause,  yet  it  is  apparent 
that  whilst  we  attempt  to  force  sweat  we  inflame  the 
blood,  and  may  possibly  destroy  the  patient,  whom  we 
desire  to  cure. 

“  But  it  happens  sometimes,  not  only  when  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  unskilfully  treated,  in  the  manner  above 
described,  but  also  spontaneously,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  illness,  or  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  especially  in 
tender  and  weakly  persons,  that  the  cough  is  succeeded 
by  alternate  intervals  of  heat  and  cold,  a  pain  in  the  head, 
back,  and  limbs,  and  sometimes  a  tendency  to  sweat, 
especially  in  the  night ;  all  which  symptoms  generally 
followed  the  fever  of  this  constitution,  as  it  were,  of  the 
lungs,  which  occasioned  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  stop¬ 
ped  the  cough,  and  increased  the  fever. 

“  According  to  the  best  observation  I  could  make,  the 
fever  and  its  most  dangerous  symptoms  were  best  re¬ 
lieved  by  bleeding  in  the  arm,  applying  a  blister  to  the 
neck,  and  giving  a  clyster  every  day.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  advised  the  patient  to  sit  up  some  hours  every 
day,  to  forbear  flesh  meats,  and  sometimes  to  drink 
small  beer,  sometimes  milk  and  water,  and  sometimes 
a  cooling  and  lenient  ptisan,  if  the  pain  of  the  side 
abated  not  in  two  or  three  days,  but  continued  very  vie- 
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lent,  I  bled  a  second  time,  and  advised  the  continuance 
of  ;he  clysters.  But  with  respect  to  clysters,  it  must  be 
carefully  observed,  either  in  this  or  other  fevers,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  long  and  frequently  used  when  the 
disease  is  in  its  decline;  especially  in  hysteric  women, 
and  in  men  that  are  subject  to  the -hypochondriac  disease; 
for  the  blood  and  juices  of  such  persons  are  easily 
changed,  and  soon  agitated  and  heated;  whence  the 
animal  economy  is  disturbed,  and  the  febrile  symptoms 
continued  beyond  the  usual  time. 

“  But  to  return  to  our  subject:  whilst  by  these  means 
we  allowed  time  that  the  blood  might  gradually  free 
itself  from  those  hot  particles  that  were  lodged  in  the 
pleura  and  lungs,  all  the  symptoms  usually  went  oft'  in 
a  gentle  manner;  whereas,  when  the  disease  was  treated 
in  a  rough  way,  by  giving  abundance  of  remedies,  it 
either  destroyed  the  patient,  or  rendered  it  necessary  to 
repeat  bleeding  oftener  than  the  disease  required,  or 
would  safely  bear,  in  order  to  save  life.  For  though 
Repeated  bleeding  answers  every  purpose  in  the  true 
pleurisy,  and  is  alone  sufficient  for  the  cure  thereof, 
provided  there  be  no  hindrance  from  a  hot  regimen  and 
heating  medicines;  yet,  here,  on  the  contrary,  it  suf¬ 
ficed  to  bleed  once,  or  at  most  twice,  in  case  the  patient 
refrained  from  bed,  and  drank  cooling  liquors.  And  I 
never  found  it  necessary  to  bleed  more  frequently,  un¬ 
less  the  symptoms  relating  to  the  pleura  and  lungs  were 
much  increased  by  some  adventitious  heat,  and  even  in 
this  case  the  practice  was  not  wholly  void  of  danger. 

"  Upon  this  occasion,  I  shall  briefly  deliver  my  senti¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  a  very  trite  and  common  opinion, 
viz.  that  a  pleurisy  is  found  to  be  of  so  malignant  a  na¬ 
ture  in  some  years  that  it  will  not  then  bear  bleeding, 
at  least  not  so  often  as  this  distemper  ordinarily  demands. 
Now,  though  I  conceive  that  a  true  and  essential  pleu¬ 
risy,  which,  as  shall  hereafter  be  observed,  happens  in¬ 
differently  in  all  constitutions,  does  in  all  years  equally 
indicate  repeated  bleeding;  yet  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  peculiar  epidemic  fever  of  the  year,  from  sud¬ 
den  alteration  of  the  manifest  qualities  of  the  air,  readily 
throws  off  the  morbid  matter  upon  the  pleura  and  lungs, 
while  the  fever  notwithstanding  continues  exactly  the 
same.  Wherefore,  in  this  case,  though  bleeding  may  be 
used  to  abate  this  symptom  when  it  is  very  violent,  yet, 
generally  speaking,  little  more  blood  ought  to  be  taken 
away  than  is  required  by  the  fever  whereon  this  symp¬ 
tom  depends;  for,  if  the  fever  be  of  a  kind  that  will  bear 
frequent  bleeding,  it  may  likewise  be  repeated  in  the 
pleurisy,  which  is  a  symptom  thereof:  but  if  the  fever 
will  not  bear  repeated  bleeding,  it  will  be  prejudicial  in 
the  pleurisy,  which  will  go  oft'  with,  or  last  as  long  as  the 
fever  does.  And  in  my  judgment  this  was  the  case  in 
the  symptomatic  pleurisy  that  accompanied  the  fever 
which  prevailed  here  at  the  time  the  cough  began, 
namely,  in  winter,  1 0*75 ;  and  therefore  I  must  observe, 
that  whoever,  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  hath  not  always  in 
view  the  constitution  of  the  year,  inasmuch  as  it  tends 
to  produce  some  particular  epidemic  disease,  and  like¬ 
wise  to  reduce  all  the  contemporary  diseases  to  its  form 
and  likeness,  proceeds  in  an  uncertain  and  fallacious  way. 

“  In  the  month  of  November  of  the  above-mentioned 
year  I  attended  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Francis  Wyndham 
in  this  fever.  He  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  side, 
and  the  other  symptoms  that  attended  those  who  had 
ibis  disease.  I  bled  him  but  oucc,  applied  a  blister  to 


his  neck,  injected  clysters  every  day,  gave  him  cooling 
ptisans  and  emulsions,  and  sometimes  milk  and  water,  or 
small  beer,  to  drink;  and  advised  his  sitting  up  a  few 
hours  every  day:  and  by  this  method  lie  recovered  in  a 
few  days,  and  a  purge  completed  the  cure, 

“  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  though  these  were 
the  symptoms  which  succeeded  .the  cough,  during  this 
winter,  yet  the  cough,  unattended  with  these  symptoms, 
was  more  prevalent  at  the  same  time.  But  this  re¬ 
quired  neither  bleeding  nor  clysters,  provided  a  fever 
was  not  occasioned  by  a  hot  regimen  or  heating  medi¬ 
cines  ;  it  sufficed  to  allow  the  benefit  of  the  open  air, 
and  to  forbid  the  use  of  Hesh,  wine,  and  such  spirituous 
liquors  which  are  apt  to  cause  a  fever.”  Wallis's  Sy¬ 
denham. 

In  the  month  of  duly,  1/75,  the  putrid  fever  came 
on;  was  succeeded  by  the  cholera  morbus  in  August, 
and  the  bilious  fever  in  September,  as  usual ;  this  bili¬ 
ous  fever,  however,  was  attended  with  a  degree  of  stu¬ 
por,  which  went  oft'  with  the  other  symptoms  when  pro¬ 
perly  treated ;  but  wras  easily  turned  into  a  coma,  when 
improperly  treated  at  any  period  of  the  disease.  See 
Dr.  Grant’s  Account  of  the  Epidemic  Cough  and  Fever, 
1/76',  from  Sydenham. 

This  subject  hath  engaged  the  attention  of  many  since 
the  year  1775;  and  in  17S2,  Dr.  J.  C.  Smyth  gave  his 
observations  of  this  disorder,  in  the  first  volume  of  Me¬ 
dical  Communications,  p.  71 ,  &c.  the  substance  of  which 
is  as  follows. 

“  The  late  influenza  was  very  generally  accompanied 
not  only  with  the  usual  catarrhal  symptoms,  but  with 
others  no  less  distressing  to  the  patient,  and  which  were 
still  more  alarming  to  the  physician;  such  as  great  lan¬ 
guor,  lowness,  and  oppression  at  the  prxcordia ;  an xiety, 
with  frequent  sighing,  sickness,  and  violent  headach. 
The  pulse  was  uncommonly  quick  and  irregular,  and 
the  sick  were  frequently  delirious,  especially  in  the  night. 
The  heat  of  the  body  was  seldom  considerable,  particu¬ 
larly  when  compared  with  the  violence  of  the  other 
symptoms;  the  skin  was  moist,  with  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
fuse  sweating ;  the  tongue  white  or  yellowish,  but  moist. 
Some  persons  complained  of  severe  muscular  pains 
either  general  or  local,  others  had  erysipelatous  patches 
or  efflorescences  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  which 
in  one  instance  terminated  in  gangrene  and  death.  I 
observed  petechia  but  once,  and  then  only  two  days  be¬ 
fore  death.  Those  attacked  with  the  influenza  were  in 
general  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  the  symptoms  in  the 
beginning,  or  for  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours,  were  extremely  violent,  bearing  no  proportion 
either  to  the  danger  or  duration  of  the  distemper. 
Children  and  old  people  either  escaped  entirely,  or 
were  affected  in  a  slighter  manner.  Women  with 
child,  when  seized  with  the  disease,  were  apt  to  mis¬ 
carry;  or,  if  far  advanced  in  their  pregnancy,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  before  their  time;  in  either  case  the  haemor¬ 
rhage  was  cousiderable,  and  several  died.  Patients 
subject  to  pulmonic  complaints  suffered  much  from  the 
cough,  difficult  breathing,  and  other  peri  pneumonic 
symptoms,  and  to  them  also  the  disease  proved  ’danger¬ 
ous  or  fatal. 

“  The  head-ach  which  accompanied  the  influenza 
may  be  distinguished  into  three  kinds. 

“  1st.  The  uneasy  weight,  soreness,  and  distension, 
of  the  forehead,  usual  in  common  colds. 
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"  -diy.  The  violent  sick  head-neb,  arising  from  the 
affection  of  the  stomach,  and  relieved  by  vomiting. 

3dly.  The  head-nch,  during  which  the  patients 
complained  ot  a  sensation  as  if  their  head  was  splitting, 
with  a  severe  shooting  pain  at  the  vertex;  this  last  head- 
ach  was  most  usual  in  peripneumonic  cases,  and  seemed 
chiefly  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the  cough. 

“  The  fever  began  with  irregular  chilliness,  had  con¬ 
siderable  exacerbations  and  remissions,  and  was  always 
greatly  increased  towards  night;  but  even  then  the  heat 
of  the  body  and  thirst  were  seldom  so  great  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  the  accessions  of  fever  were 
chiefly  marked  by  the  increased  quickness  of  pulse  and 
delirium.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  was  greater  than 
is  common  in  fevers  (it  was  often  120,  even  in  the  re¬ 
missions  of  fever,  in  the  accessions  HO,  and  sometimes 
so  frequent  that  it  was  impossible  to  reckon  it;  in 
many  instances  it  was  irregular  and  intermitting) ;  nor 
do  I  remember  to  have  felt  so  frequent,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  irregular,  a  pulse  (the  irregularity  of  the  pulse 
is  in  a  great  measure  characteristic  of  malignant  conta- 
gious  fevers),  in  any  fever  attended  with  so  little  danger, 
and  of  so  speedy  and  easy  a  termination  ;  the  violence 
of  this  being  commonly  over  in  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours.  Many,  from  the  beginning,  were  deliri¬ 
ous  in  the  night-time  and  during  the  exacerbation  of 
fever,  who  were  perfectly  recollected  and  distinct  in  the 
day  and  during  the  remissions ;  but  even  where  the  de¬ 
lirium  continued,  it  was  not  a  constant  one,  as  the  sick 
knew  those  who  spoke  to  them,  would  answer  some 
questions  distinctly,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  talk 
Incoherently;  a  fixed  stare  of  the  eyes  at  the  time,  and 
a  kind  of  wildness  in  the  countenance,  were  also  very 
expressive  of  this  state  or  condition.  The  delirium 
which  we  have  just  now  described,  though  unnoticed 
(so  far  as  I  know)  by  any  practical  writer,  is  not  un¬ 
usual  in  the  putrid  fever,  and  differs  as  materially  from 
the  low  delirium  incident  to  the  last  stage  of  that  dis¬ 
ease,  as  it  does  from  the  phrenetic  delirium  of  the  fe- 
bris  ardens,  or  of  any  inflammatory  fever.  During  the 
whole  of  the  influenza,  f  met  only  one  instance  of  true 
phrenetic  delirium ;  and  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  the 
purpose  to  remark,  that  it  happened  to  a  patient  who 
had  been  three  times  bled,  had  swallowed  no  heating 
cordials,  and  who  was  taken  every  day  out  of  bed,  con¬ 
formable  to  the  judicious  practice  of  Sydenham  (vid. 
De  Febre  Comatosa),  expressly  with  the  intention  of 
preventing  this  termination  of  the  disease.  Respecting 
the  danger  of  the  influenza;  physicians,  I  find,  have  en¬ 
tertained  somewhat  opposite  opinions  ;  ^possibly  owing 
to  the  difference  of  place  and  situation.  In  London,  al¬ 
though  the  distemper  doubtless  proved  fatal  to  many, 
yet  it  could  hardly  be  accounted  a  dangerous  one,  if 
the  number  who  died  be  compared  with  the  prodigious 
number  of  those  who  recovered. 

*■'  The  late  influenza  might  very  properly  have  been 
named  the  sweating  sickness,  as  sweating  was  the  natu¬ 
ral  arid  spontaneous  solution  of  it,  and  rest,  abstinence, 
and  warm  diluents,  were,  in  most  instances,  all  that 
were  necessary  for  the  cure  ;  yet,  amidst  such  an  amaz¬ 
ing  number  aud  variety  of  cases,  many  occurred  which 
required  some  further  medical  assistance,  and  when  that 
became  necessary,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
it  should  be  procured  early;  for  the  disease,  when  neg¬ 
lected  or  improperly  managed  in  the  beginning,  some¬ 


times  ended  in  a  malignant  fever  of  difficult  treatment, 
and  of  very  doubtful  termination.  And  although  the 
tendency  to  profuse  sweating  often  continued,  it  now 
only  weakened  the  patient,  and  a  critical  or  salutary  so¬ 
lution  of  the  disease,  in  consequence  of  this  evacuation, 
was  no  longer  to  be  expected;  nor  do  I  recollect  a  sin¬ 
gle  example  of  profuse  sweating  being  attended  with 
any  advantage  after  the  first  forty-eight  hours. 

“  The  medicines  which  I  found  most  serviceable  in 
abating  or  carrying  off  the  fever  were  small  doses  of  an 
antimonial  powder,  composed  chiefly  of  tartar,  emet. 
the  julep  e  camphora,  with  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
spt.  Mindereri;  the  common  saline  draught,  with  ten 
or  fifteen  grains  of  the  pulv  contrayerv.  c  or,  what  I 
commonly  preferred,  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  of  the 
liquor  anod.  min.  Hoffmann!,  adding  occasionally  a 
small  quantity  of  the  paregoric  elixir. 

“  In  cases  of  great  lowness,  besides  the  drinks  and  nou¬ 
rishment  usual  in  fevers,  I  allowed  the  sick  white-wine 
whey,  wine  and  water;  and  weak  veal  broth. 

“  For  removing  the  oppression  at  the  prrecordia,  sick¬ 
ness,  and  head-ach,  no  means  were  so  certain  as  vomit¬ 
ing  with  tart.  emet.  giving  it  in  small  doses,  largely  di¬ 
luted,  and  repeated  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  until 
it  produces  the  desired  operation.  'I  his  medicine,  ad¬ 
ministered  in  this  manner,  had  also  a  very  remarkable 
effect  in  bringing  on  a  remission  of  the  febrile  symp¬ 
toms,  and  in  accelerating  the  termination  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  It  likewise  commonly  opened  the  body;  when 
that  was  not  the  case  some  gentle  laxative  was  given. 

“■  The  cough  required  not  only  plentiful  warm  dilu¬ 
tion,  but  opiates  and  blisters  were  also  very  necessary; 
and  where  the  sick  were  attacked  with  stitches,  or  acute 
pains  about  the  chest,  with  difficult  or  laborious  breath¬ 
ing,  and  other  peripneumonic  symptoms,  the  propriety 
of  bleeding  was,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  and  evidently 
pointed  out;  nor  can  I  think  any  physician  justifiable 
in  neglecting  the  use  of  the  lancet  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  At  the  same  time,  1  am  ready  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  bleeding,  though  necessary  to  obviate  the 
fatal  consequence  of  a  particular  symptom,  was  by  no 
means  conducive  to  the  general  cure  of  the  disease ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  lowness  and  dejection  were 
often  increased  by  it;  that  the  blood  taken  away  had 
not  always  an  inflammatory  appearance,  but  was  some¬ 
times  florid,  and  the  crassamentum  tender;  that  the  re¬ 
lief  afforded  by  bleeding  was  neither  so  considerable  nor 
so  certain  as  in  other  similar  cases  of  peripneumony, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  the  disease  there  frequently  ap¬ 
peared  unequivocal  signs  of  a  putrid  tendency.  But 
admitting  the  whole  of  these  facts,  and  granting  that 
they  ought  to  make  a  physician  cautious  of  taking  away 
blood  so  freely,  perhaps,  as  he  otherwise  would  do,  and 
as  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  might  seem  to  justify, 
yet  they  surely  do  not  lead  to  an  entire  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  the  lancet,  at  least  in  those  cases  where  there, 
was  evidently  no  alternative,  and  where,  although  t‘be 
effects  of  bleeding  might  be  doubtful,  the  consequence 
of  omitting  it  was  certain.  Upon  such  occasions,  the 
advice  of  Celsus  is  the  voice  of  reason,  “  Saitus  est 
enim  anceps  auxilium  experiri  quam  nullum.”  Besides 
bleeding,  blisters  applied  as  near  as  possible  to  the  parts 
affected  were  here,  as  in  similar  cases,  of  very  essen¬ 
tial  service  in  removing  the  stitches  in  the  side,  and  in 
relieving  -the  difficulty  of  breathing;  so  that  we  may 
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iuslly  apply  to  them  what  an  eminent  author  said  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  that  he  found  it  most  serviceable  where 
it  was  most  wanted;  for  in  cases  purely  inflammatory, 
where  bleeding  of  itself  will  commonly  do  every  thing, 
blisters  are  less  necessary;  but  in  those  of  a  mixed  na¬ 
ture,  where  the  assistance  of  blisters  is  more  immedi¬ 
ately  required,  the  relief  afforded  by  them  is  in  general 
more  certain. 

“  Some  may  think  it  strange,  that  amongst  the  reme¬ 
dies  employed  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  1  have 
made  no  mention  of  oily  medicines,  such  as  emulsions, 
Jinetuses,  &c.  nor  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  In  regard  to 
oily  medicines,  I  have  often  observed  that  the  advantage 
derived  from  them  in  cases  of  catarrh,  attended  with 
heat  and  fever,  was  extremely  equivocal ;  and  that 
wherever  there  were  nausea,  oppression,  and  uneasiness 
at  the  stomach,  with  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  ni- 
dorous  eructations,  they  did  more  harm  than  good  :  as 
these  symptoms  so  frequently  occurred  in  the  influenza, 

I  thought  it  safest  to  omit  their  use  entirely. 

“  As  to  the  bark.  I  shall  only  remark,  that  in  the  in¬ 
fluenza,  the  cough,  affection  of  the  breathing,  and  op¬ 
pression  at  the  praecordia,  where  they  occurred,  were 
to  me  sufficient  reasons  for  not  employing  it;  and  that 
even  where  these  symptoms  were  not  present,  and  in 
cases  where  the  great  lowness,  and  apparent  putrid  ten¬ 
dency,  seemed  not  only  to  justify  but  even  to  demand 
the  use  of  the  bark,  I  never  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
one  single  instance  where  it  produced  any  sensible  good 
effect,  either  in  moderating  the  fever,  supporting  the 
strength,  checking  the  disposition  to  gangrene,  or  in 
preventing  the  fatal  catastrophe  that  ensued. 

“  When  the  fever,  and  other  immediately  alarming 
symptoms  of  the  influenza  had  ceased,  there  frequently 
remained  a  teasing  cough;,  and  convalescents  in  general 
complained  of  languor,  want  of  appetite,  and  that  their 
sleep  was  interrupted  and  unrefreshing.  For  removing 
these  complaints,  and  completing  the  recovery  of  the 
patients,  change  of  air,  and  riding  on  horseback,  were 
the  most  effectual  remedies;  and  to  some  they  were 
absolutely  necessary.  A  milk  diet  was  recommended 
where  the  cough  w'as  obstinate  ;  but  I  did  not  find  it 
either  necessary  or  of  advantage  to  enjoin  so  strict  an 
antiphlogistic  regimen  as  is  usually  done  in  similar  com¬ 
plaints.  Neither  do  I  know  of  any  instance  where  the 
cough  terminated  in  a  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  I  am 
much  inclined  to  believe  that  this  fatal  termination  was 
much  less  frequent  after  the  influenza  than  after  a  com¬ 
mon  cold.  For  the  lowness  and  want  of  appetite,  cha¬ 
lybeate  waters,  especially  when  drunk  at  the  spring, 
were  of  singular  service.  I  also  frequently  prescribed, 
and  I  think  with  advantage,  the  elix.  vitr.  cum  liquor, 
anod.  Hoffmanni,  taken  to  the  quantity  of  thirty  or  forty 
drops  in  a  bitter  infusion,  or  in  a  decoction  of  the  bark. 

“  In  this  short  account  of  the  late  influenza,  I  have 
offered  no  conjecture  with  regard  to  the  original  cause 
of  the  distemper,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was  propa¬ 
gated.  I  apprehend,  from  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  that  we  can  hardly  venture  to  say  even 
what  it  is  not;  still  less  to  affirm,  with  any  probability, 
what  it  is.” 

Having  thus  inserted  the  best  accounts,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  we  shall  refer  to  our  own  opinions  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  article  Catarrh us  epidkmicus. 

.See  also  Observations  on  the  Influenza  by  A.  Brough¬ 


ton,  M.  D. ;  a  Description  of  the  Influenza,  by  R. 
Hamilton,  M.I).;  Fothergill’s  Works,  by  1  ettsom, 

4 to.  p.  0 1 5  ;  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol. 
vi.  p.  340,  &c. ;  Medical  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  54, 
&c.;  Medical  Communications,  vol.  i.  p.  1,  See  ;  Edin¬ 
burgh  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  ix.  p.  393  ;  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Medical  Society,  vol.  i.  to  vi. 

INFRASCAPULA'RIS,  MUSCULUS,  (from  infra, 
below,  and  scupula,  the  shoulder-blade)  ;  infraspinatus, 
supcrscapularis  inferior,  subscapularis,  or  inmersus,  rises 
from  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  scapula,  passes  un¬ 
der  the  coracoid  process,  rups  over  the  capsular  liga¬ 
ment,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  os 
humeri,  carrying  the  arm  round,  and  partly  raising  it, 
being  the  reverse  of  the  supraspinatus. 

INFRASPINATUS,  (from  infra ,  and  spina).  See 

INFRASCAPULAR  IS. 

INFUNDI  BULUM,  (from  its  shape)  ;  clioana ,  pelr 
vis,  chonc.  Between  the  basis  of  the  anterior  pillars  of 
the  fornix,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  union  of  the 
optic  thalami,  lies  this  funnel-like  cavity.  It  runs 
down  towards  the  basis  of  the  cerebrum,  contracting 
gradually,  terminating  in  the  glandula  piluitaria,  and 
communicating  with  the  lateral  ventricles.  (See  Ce¬ 
rebrum.)  The  name  also  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  (see  Renes)  ;  and  of  the  pharynx. 

INFU'SIO,  (from  infundo,  to  pour  in).  INFUSION. 
It  signifies  either  the  action  of  the  fluid,  or  the  medi¬ 
cine  prepared  by  it. 

By  inf  usion  in  water,  the  gummy,  the  extractive,  and 
the  saline  parts  of  vegetables,  are  separated  :  and  by 
the  intervention  of  the  gum,  the  resin  and  oil  are  in 
part  taken  up  by  the  same  menstruum,  so  that  in  many 
instances  the  whole  virtue  of  a  plant  is  obtained.  In 
general,  water  takes  up  more  by  infusion  from  dry 
herbs  than  from  fresh  ones,  particularly  the  newly  dried 
ones.  From  animal  substances,  water  extracts  the  ge¬ 
latinous  and  nutritious  parts  ;  and  by  this  means  glues, 
jellies,  and  broths,  are  prepared;  and  along  with  these 
it  sometimes  takes  up  principles  of  more  activity.  li¬ 
ter  also  generally  suspends  some  portion  of  calcareous 
and  aluminous  earth  ;  the  quantity  it  dissolves  of  either 
is  truly  inconsiderable. 

■  In  making  infusions,  whether  in  cold  or  hot  watei, 
the  ingredients  are  only  steeped  in  it,  without  boiling. 
It  is  the  same,  whether  proof  spirit,  rectified  spirit,  or 
any  other  menstruum,  is  employed,  though  these  prepa¬ 
rations  have  a  different  title.  This  form  is  pieferied 
where  the  medicinal  portion  is  soluble  and  easily  sepa¬ 
rated;  when  it  is  volatile,  and  would  fly  ofl  by  boiling;  or 
where  it  would  be  lost  or  destroyed  by  long  maceration. 

In  nervous  disorders,  infusions  are  best  made  in  a 
vinous,  a  spirituous,  or  an  alkaline  menstruum.  Sto¬ 
machic  infusions  should  be  moderately  s  irituous.  Ca¬ 
thartic  ones,  whether  saline  or  resinous,  it  for  extem¬ 
poraneous  use,  arc  best  made  with  hot  water. 

Infusions  should  not,  it  possible,  be  so  fully  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  ingredients  as  to  make  the  medicine  un¬ 
palatable  :  though  the  infusions  of  many  of  the  fetid 
plants  must  be  necessarily  unpleasing. 

Many  infusions  are  most  agreeable  when  made  with 
cold  water,  though  probably  weaker  than  when  heat  1* 
employed.  The  cold  infusion  of  camomile  flowers i  anc: 
the  earduu-s  bcncdictus  are  pleasant,  and  will  no  *■ 
vomiting. 
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Infu'sio.  See  Transfusio. 

INFD SUM.  Am  infusion.  Sometimes  styled 
iliiutvm ;  at  others  it  means  a  clyster  or  an  injection. 

IN  Git,  STA,  '  from  ingero,  to  throw  in).  The  con¬ 
tents  ot  the  stomach  ;  generally  alimentary,  sometimes 
medicinal. 

I N GRAVID A'TIO,  (from  ingravidor,  to  be  great 
wit h  child ) .  See  I MPREG n  at i o. 

IN'GUEN,  (from  eyxvw,  to  bring  forth).  The 
groin.  The  two  groins  are  the  lateral  divisions  of  the 
hypogastric  region. 

JNGUINA'LIS,  (from  inguen,  the  groin  ;  so  called 
from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the  groin).  See 
Eryngii  m. 

INHALA  TIO.  See  Fumigatio. 

INHA  LFR.  An  instrument  recommended  by  Dr. 
Mudge  for  the  cure  of  catarrhs,  but  now  disused, 
though  it  may  be  in  many  cases  probably  advantageous. 

I  NHAMiE  ORIENTATES.  See  Batatas  His- 
panica.  , 

I'NHAME.  See  Cara  Brasiliensibus. 

INHUM  A'TIO,  (from  inhumo,  to  bury  in  the  ground) . 
A  method  of  digesting,  by  burying  in  horse- dung  the 
vessel  which  contains  the  chemical  ingredients  to  be 
digested. 

INTMBOI  A.  See  Bonduch  Indorum. 

I  NION,  (the  place  whence  ive;,  the  nerves,  origin¬ 
ate).  See  Occiput. 

INJACULATIO,  (from  wjaculor,  to  shoot  into). 
A  violent  spasmodic  pain  in  the  stomach,  feeling  as  if 
darts  were  shot  into  it,  with  an  immobility  of  the  body. 
Van  Helm  on  t. 

INJE  CTIO,  (from  injicio,  to  throw  into).  An  in¬ 
jection,  called  also  eisbolc.  Fluids  used  for  injec¬ 
tion  should  be  used  lukewarm  ;  and  may  be  applied 
either  by  a  syringe  or  clyster-pipe. 

When  used  in  gleets  or  gonorrhoeas,  Dr.  Swediar  ad¬ 
vises  that  the  syringe  should  have  a  short  but  wide  pipe, 
so  large  that  its  orifice  may  enter  the  urethra,  and  the 
piston  be  close  to  its  sides.  If  the  whole  pipe  of  the 
syringe  be  much  smaller  than  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
it  may  wound  the  inside  of  the  canal,  and  admit  the 
poison  by  absorption,  or  the  liquid  run  out  sideways, 
instead  of  passing  into  the  urethra.  If  the  piston  itself 
does  not  apply  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  syringe,  even 
if  the  pipe  is  sufficiently  large,  so  that  it  perfectly  closes 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  liquor  will  still  regurgi¬ 
tate  between  the  piston  and  the  syringe,  and  very  little 
of  the  fluid  will  pass.  The  syringe  being  properly 
made,  should  be  applied  closely  and  exactly  to  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  urethra  ;  so  that,  by  the  conic  form  of  its  pipe, 
all  passage  may  be  denied  to  the  liquid  betwixt  it  and 
the  sides  of  the  urethra.  If  the  disorder  lies  in  the  usual 
original  seat  of  gonorrhoeas,  viz.  just  under  the  fraenum, 
the  patient  should,  with  one  hand,  compress  the  ure¬ 
thra  at  the  first  curvature  of  the  penis,  where  the  scro¬ 
tum  begins,  while  he  holds  and  manages  the  syringe 
with  the  fingers  of  the  other.  The  piston,  which  should 
always  go  close  and  easy,  ought  then  to  be  pressed  softly 
and  slowly,  till  he  feels  the  urethra  gently  dilated,  and 
thus  keep  the  liquid  injected  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
the  passage,  repeating  the  same  operation  three -or  four 
times.  By  a  rash  or  longer  continued  pressure  of  the 
piston,  the  irritation  often  does  considerable  injury. 
By  attending  to  these  directions,  the  liquid  is  properly 


applied  to  the  part  affected,  and  no  danger  is  incurred  of 
carrying  some  of  the  venereal  poison  farther  into  the 
urethra  with  the  injected  liquid.  This  precaution  is, 
however,  not  very  necessary,  as  the  dilution  will  pre¬ 
vent  any  injury.  The  liquid  should  always,  in  cases  of 
virulent  gonorrhoea,  be  lukewarm;  but  in  gleets,  cold. 
In  gonorrhoeas,  if  the  liquid  is  too  cold  or  too  warm j 
it  is  supposed  likely  to  hurt  the  patient,  either  by  the 
retropulsion  of  the  matter,  or  increasing  the  inflamma¬ 
tion.  In  all  cases,  before  an  injection  is  applied,  tbe 
patient  should  attempt  to  make  water.  There  are  a  va¬ 
riety  of  injections  made  use  of  in  this  complaint;  among 
the  most  efficacious  are  the  following  : 

Injection  of  .icetatei)  ammonia.  To  three 
ounces  of  distilled  water  add  one  ounce  of  acetated  am¬ 
monia. — Of  acetated  litharge.  To  four  ounces 

of  rose-water  add  eight  drops  of  acetated  litharge. _ 

Mu  Rl  AT  ED  INJECTION.  To  four  ounces  of  distilled 
water  add  eight  drops  of  muriatic  acid. — Oily  injkc- 
tion.  To  four  ounces  of  oil  of  almonds  add  eidit 
drops  of  acetated  litharge. —Opiate  injection.  To 
four  ounces  of  distilled  water  add  forty  or  sixty  drops 
of  tincture  of  opium. — Injection  ok  green  tea. 
Infuse  half  an  ounce  of  green  tea  in  four  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold  — Covuound 
INJECTION  OF  CERUSSA,  see  PLUMBUM. — INJEC¬ 
TION  OF  MURIATED  quicksilver.  To  four  ounces 
of  distilled  water  add  two  drops  of  the  liquor  of  mu- 
riated  quicksilver.  This  must  be  weakened  if  tbe  in¬ 
flammation  in  gonorrhoea  is  great :  or,  should  there  not 
be  any,  it  may  be  strengthened.  Any  of  these  may  be 
used  in  the  inflammatory  stage  of  a  gonorrhoea ;  but 
the  muriated  is  considered  as  the  most  eligible,  where 
the  scalding  of  urine  is  very  troublesome.  -  Injections 
OF  vitriol  of  ZINC.  Dissolve  ten  grains  of  vitriol 
of  zinc  in  five  ounces  of  water. — Compound  injec¬ 
tions  of  vitriol  of  zinc.  Add  to  the  above  ten 
drops  of  acetum  lythargyri,  or  half  a  dram  of  white 
vitriol,  with  as  much  acetated  lead,  a  dram  of  camphor, 
and  two  scruples  of  opium,  are  dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces 
of  boiling  water,  and  strained.—  Mercurial  injec¬ 
tions.  Mucilaginis  gum  arab.  £iv  calomelanos  3  ss. 
or  hycr  ’•gyri  purificati  3’i  mucilaginis  Jiss.  aq.  ?jss. 
As  astringent  injections  tbe  following  are  recommended: 
INJECTION  of  ALUM.  Dissolve  four  grains  of  alum  in 
four  ounces  of  rose-water. — Of  copaiba.  Mix  two 
drams  of  balsam  of  copaiba  with  sixounces  of  rose-water, 
by  means  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  or  with  four  ounces  of 
lime-water,  by  means  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arnbic; 
— of  ACETATED  COPPER  ;  — of  AMMONIaTED  COP¬ 
PER  ;  of  VITRIOI.ATED  COPPER;  COMPOUND  IN¬ 
JECTION  of  vitriolated  copper.  (See  Cuprum). 
These  are  beneficial  in  the  last  stage  of  gonorrhoea; 
gleets;  fluor  albus  ;  and,  perhaps,  with  small  portions  of 
their  active  ingredients  may  be  employed  in  the  inflam¬ 
matory  stage  as  sedatives.  Injection  of  galls.  See 
Gallte. 

Patients  who  labour  under  gleets,  after  having  used 
injections  with  some  advantage,  grow  careless  in  the 
application,  and  even  sometimes  neglect  them  for  a  day 
or  two.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  has  increased,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fresh  disease;  and 
tbe  relapse  being  more  obstinate  than  the  original  com¬ 
plaint,  the  patients  have  been  obliged  to  continue  the 
Jujections  lor  more  we*ks  than  it  might  have  required 
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days  lud  their  use  not  been  interrupted  In  general, 
to  prevent  all  danger  of  a  relapse,  it  is  proper  to  employ 
the  injections  three,  four,  or,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  six  times  a  day  during  the  disease,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  same  regularly  for  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the 
running  has  entirely  ceased. 

In  anatomy  great  improvement  hath  been  made  by 
means  of  injections.  JRuysch  first  employed  them  with 
success,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Czar  Peter,  seeing  an  in¬ 
jected  boy,  whose  appearance  nearly  resembled  life,  ran 
and  kissed  it. 

Injections,  which  unite  with  water,  and  consequently 
with  the  animal  fluids,  consist  of  isinglass  and  common 
glue  These  succeed  with  the  finer  vessels,  in  mem¬ 
branes  ;  but,  if  employed  to  fill  the  larger,  they  take 
too  long  time  in  coagulating.  If  coagulated  by  alco¬ 
hol,  they  become  brittle;  and,  when  the  water  is  car¬ 
ried  off  by  evaporation,  the  veseels  are  not  properly 
filled.  It  has  been  attempted  to  remove  these  incon¬ 
veniences,  by  first  injecting  the  solution  of  glue  ;  and 
when  the  capillary  vessels  are  filled,  a  coarser  wax 
injection  ;  but  the  wax  either  hardens  too  soon,  mixes 
irregularly  with  glue,  or  the  parts  separate  where  the 
two  fluids  are  in  contact 

Alcohol  mixes  both  with  water  and  oil,  and  conse¬ 
quently  has  been  employed  to  fill  the  capillary  vessels, 
but  it  coagulates  the  animal  fluids  it  meets,  and  often 
blocks  up  the  canal.  It  will  not  suspend  durably-colour¬ 
ed  powders,  and,  at  last,  evaporates,  leaving  little  more 
than  the  colours  of  those  to  which  it  had  been  united. 
Melted  tallow,  with  a  little  mixture  of  oil,  is  often  use¬ 
ful  ;  but  it  sometimes  stops  too  soon,  where  it  meets 
with  animal  fluids,  and  becomes,  by  time,  very  brittle. 
Oil  of  turpentine,  recommended  by  Dr.  Monro,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  employed  to  fill  the  finer  vessels.  It  suspends  the 
colouring  matter ;  and,  when  the  more  volatile  parts  are 
evaporated,  enough  of  the  grosser  particles  remain,  to 
retain  the  powder,  and  keep  the  vessels  sufficiently  full. 
After  this  is  injected,  it  is  confined  by  filling  the  larger 
vessels  with  a  coarser  injection,  with  which  it  unites 
very  accurately. 

Anatomists  have  preferred  for  the  colour  of  their  in¬ 
jections  such  pigments  as  most  nearly  imitate  the  na¬ 
tural  contents  of  the  vessels;  the  red  lor  the  arteries, 
and  the  blue  for  the  veins.  The  vegetable  colours  are 
apt  to  concrete,  and  are  destroyed  by  insects.  The 
mineral  are  therefore  preferred.  The  red  is  generally 
vermilion,  a  substance  which  in  a  small  proportion 
gives  a  very  considerable  body  of  colour ;  and  the  green 
consists  of  distilled  verdigris,  which  is  brighter  than  the 
common  sort,  and  dissolves  in  oil ;  the  blue  of  verditer 
or  smalt;  the  yellow  of  king’s  yellow;  the  black  of 
lamp-black  or  burnt  ivory  are  used. 

The  properties  required  in  the  injecting  matter  are 
fluidity  ;  and  they  mu9t  likewise  grow  stiff,  but  tough 
and  flexible  when  cold ;  for  were  they  too  hard,  the 
smaller  vessels  would  be  frequently  broken.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  possess  these  properties : 

Fine  injection.  By  Dr.  Nicholls. — Take  hard 
white  Spanish  varnish,  and  hard  brown  S|  anish  varnish, 
of  each  equal  parts ;  turpentine  varnish,  and  vermilion, 
of  each  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  them. 

Coarse  injection.  By  Dr.  Nichul/s. — Take  of 
yellow  resin  two  pounds  ;  of  yellow  wax  one  pound  ;  of 
turpentine  varnish  a  sufficient  quantity. 
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These  injections  maybe  coloured  with  vermilion  or 
with  verdigrise.  Whatever  colouring  matter  is  used,  it 
must  be  ground  extremely  fine. 

Dr.  Monro  recommends  for  the  fine  injection  a 
pound  of  oil  of  turpentine,  gradually  poured  on  the  co¬ 
louring  matter  finely  powdered.  To  procure  the  ver¬ 
milion  or  verdigrise  very  fine,  it  may  be  agitated  with 
the  oil ;  and,  after  standing  at  rest  a  little  time,  poured 
off :  the  coarser  parts  will  by  that  means  be  separated,  as 
they  will  have  subsided. 

Dr.  Monro’s  coarser  injection  consists  of  tallow  one 
pound,  white  wax  five,  ounces,  common  oil  three 
ounces,  melted  over  a  lamp,  adding  Venice  turpentine 
two  ounces.  When  this  is  dissolved,  the  whole  must 
be  strained  through  a  warm  linen  cloth ;  and,  if  design¬ 
ed  to  run  far,  some  oil  of  turpentine  must  be  added 
when  it  is  used.  The  fine  injections,  it  is  said,  should 
be  thrown  in  so  warm  as  the  finger  can  well  bear ;  the 
coarser  nearly  at  the  boiling  point.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  these  directions  are  erroneous  ;  for,  by  such  heats, 
the  colour  will  be  cha  ^ed,  and  the  coats  of  the  vessels 
injured.  It  will  be  safer  to  give  them  only  so  great  a 
degree  of  heat  as  is  sufficient  to  render  them  perfectly 
fluid. 

Quicksilver  is  frequently  used  for  injections,  and  it 
is  excellently  adapted  for  this  purpose,  from  its  admitting 
of  the  minutest  division.  Were  it  possible  to  render  it 
solid,  and  to  impart  to  it  any  given  colour,  its  advantages 
would  be  very  considerable.  May  it  not  be  possible  to 
oxidate  it  within  the  vessels  ?  Its  great  fluidity  is,  how¬ 
ever,  inconvenient,  as  the  slightest  puncture  empties  all 
the  vessels  filled  with  it;  and  its  weight  renders  the 
preparation  so  heavy,  that  it  is  liable  to  strike  against 
the  glass,  and  to  rupture  the  distended  vessels.  In  in¬ 
jecting  with  quicksilver  no  impulse  of  a  piston  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  for  its  own  weight  is  sufficient;  but  the  opera¬ 
tor  must  recollect,  that  the  momentum  is  in  proportion 
to  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  column,  not  its  dia¬ 
meter.  Quicksilver  is  chiefly  used  in  injecting  the 
lacteals  and  lymphatics,  the  vessels  of  the  parotid  glands, 
of  the  testis,  and  of  the  mamma;,  sometimes  the  ar¬ 
teries  and  veins  of  the  hand. 

In  general,  the  younger  the  animal  is  the  injection 
will  go  farther,  and  the  same  will  happen  when  the 
fluids  have  been  exhausted  by  disease.  In  the  first 
case,  the  small  vessels  are  larger;  in  the  second,  they 
are  more  empty.  The  less  solid  the  part  is,  more  ves¬ 
sels  will  be  filled ;  and  the  more  membranous,  the 
brighter  and  more  beautiful  the  preparation  will  appear. 
The  great  object  in  injections,  therefore,  is,  to  empty 
the  vessels,  to  relax  the  solids,  and  prevent  the  too  ra¬ 
pid  coagulation  of  the  injected  fluids.  Water  is,  there¬ 
fore,  first  injected,  till  it  returns  colourless  by  the  veins; 
the  water  is  propelled  by  injecting  air,  and  the  air  is 
afterwards  squeezed  out.  But  the  water  cannot  be 
wholly  separated,  and  the  particles  of  this  fluid  interposed 
between  those  of  the  injection,  occasion  its  breaking* 
It  is,  therefore,  more  common  to  trust  to  maceration  for 
some  time  in  the  water,  and  squeezing  the.  vessels,  so 
as  to  evacuate  the  fluids  by  the  divided  end. 

It  is  not  easy  to  detail  with  advantage,  in  this  place, 
the  minuter  regulations  of  this  operation.  It  must  be 
learnt  from  the  works  of  practical  anatomists,  and  from 
experience.  The  arterial  system,  after  death,  is  usually 
empty;  and  the  injection  runs  freely  through  it.  io 
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inject  the  veins  from  the  trunks,  the  valves  must  be 
forced,  which  is  difficult,  and  generally  impossible; 
for  the  coats  will  yield  rather  than  the  valves,  so  that 
one  of  the  smallest  branches  which  will  admit  the  pipe 
must  be  opened.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that 
the  veins  of  tire  abdominal  viscera  have  no  valves,  s6  that 
they  may  be  injected  in  any  direction. 

The  subjects  to  be  injected,  after  having  their  vessels 
cleared  6f  their  contents,  should  be  warmed  in  water. 

A  foetus  may  be  injected  by  the  umbilicus;  a  child 
by  the  aorta  aseendens  from  the  left  ventricle  ;  an  adult 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  child.  Injection -by  the.  aorta 
fills  only  the  arteries ;  but  by  the  umbilicus  of  a  foetus 
both  arteries  and  veins  are  injected.  When  the  arteries 
in  the  cornea  are  filled,  the  injection  should  not  be 
pushed  farther.  When  finished,  the  subject  should  be 
cooled  suddenly  in  cold  water. 

If  the  body  is  macerated  a  day  or  two  in  cold,  before 
it  is  put  into  warm,  water,  the  blood  will  be  more 
effectually  dissolved,  and  the  vessels  more  effectually 
emptied  than  by  any  other  method.  When  put  into 
warm  water  it  may  continue  thirty-six  or  forty-eight 
hours,  the  water  being  kept  as  hot  as  one  can  bear  a 
hand  in  it. 

A  preparation  is  best  dried  by  a  current  of  free  air, 
avoiding  dust ;  when  dry,  it  must  be  varnished.  The 
shining  varnish  may  be  laid  on  it  with  a  brush.  While 
drying,  if  animalcules  appear,  the  part  may  be  wetted 
with  a  solution  of  hydrargyrus  muriatns  dissolved  in 
rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

Muriatic  or  nitrous  acid  diluted  are  proper  for  de¬ 
stroying  the  soft  parts  of  injected  preparations. 

The  rectified  spirit  of  malt  is  the  best  for  preserving 
these  or  any  other  anatomical  preparations. 

INIKRITA'NTIA.  This  is  a  class  of  medicines  not 
hitherto  introduced  into  the  systems  of  therapeutics, 
though  described,  we  apprehend,  by  Dr.  G.  Pearson,  in 
his  course  of  the  materia  niedica,  under  the  appellation  of 
acentropoetics,  from  a,  a  privative,  and  y.E'/rpov,  stimulus, 
a  term  we  might  have  adopted  had  it  occurred  to  us  in 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  work.  The  great  doubt  which 
remains  is,  whether  this  be  not  properly  a  subdivision 
of  sedatives.  We  think  that  strictly  it  is  so;  and  we 
noticed  these  medicines  in  the  article  Anodynes, 
cj.  v.,  but  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  the  younger 
student  to  bring  the  whole  subject  into  one  view,  as  its 
application  is  extensive,  and  utility  considerable. 

The  sources  of  irritation  in  the  human  body  are  nu¬ 
merous.  Of  this  kind  are  external  stimuli ;  acrimony 
in  the  first  passages,  or  the  secreted  fluids;  inflamma¬ 
tory  stimulus,  particularly  of  the  mucous  membranes ; 
schirri,  or  other  indurations;-  extraneous  substances 
lodged  in  the  cellular  membrane,  or  among  the  fibres 
of  the  muscles ;  worms,  ossifications,  or  extravasated 
blood.  The  remedies  of  these  irritations  occur  under 
their  proper  heads ;  and  it  is  rather  the  object  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  speak  of  the  nervous  irritations more  generally, 
whose  source  is  less  obvious. 

Nervous  excitement  often  arises  from  a  particular 
state  of  the  nervous  power,  or,  as  we  m;(y  be  allowed  to 
style  it,  the  nervous  fluid.  Whatever  be  the  state 
which  causes  animation,  the  increase  of  that  energy  is 
irritation.  This  irritation,  according  to  its  different  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  allayed  by  cold,  by  heat,  by  exhausting 
the  nervous  power,  or,  mofc  directly,  destroying  its 
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activity;  by  diluting,  and  thus  diminishing  the  activity 
of  its  cause;  by  sheathing  the  nerves  from  its  action,  or 
discharging  it. 

Cold  we  have  already  spoken  of ;  and  the  sedative 
power  of  this  remedy,  either  by  its  continued  effect  or 
its  repetition,  has  been  already  explained.  It  properly 
belongs  to  a  subsequent  head,  but  it  is  distinguished  in 
this  place  in  consequence  of  its  application.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  the  increased  excitements  which 
produce  a  more  active  circulation,  either  in  general  or 
in  particular  organs;  in  general,  chiefly  in  haemor¬ 
rhages,  and  locally,  in  those  inflammations  which  ra¬ 
pidly  destroy  the  texture  of  the  part,  or  produce  atony, 
from  excess  of  stimulus.  It  is  thus  one  of  tire  most 
ready  and  powerful  inirritants  that  we  employ. 

Lieut.  The  regulation  of  temperature,  in  a  different 
way,  is  often  effectual  in  lessening  irritation,  viz.  by  the 
continuation  of  a  degree  somewhat  lower  than  that  of 
the  body,  and  much  lower  than  that  of  the  affected 
part.  Thus  water  of  the  heat  of  p2°  to  05*  gradually 
sooths  the  irritated  nerve,  and  lessens  its  excitement. 
Air  acts  more  slowly,  and,  of  course,  less  effectually; 
for  the  application  even  of  the  water  must  be  long  con¬ 
tinued  before  it  produces  any  effect.  To  their  warmth 
a  variety  of  demulcent  remedies  owe  their  efficacy,  but 
often  to  their  other  qualities,  which  we  shall  soon 
notice. 

Exhausting  the  nervous  power,  by  stimulants,  some¬ 
what  below  in  their  effects  those  of  the  irritating  cause, 
is  often  effectual.  By  this  our  object  is  to  continue  the 
excitement,  not  in  a  morbid  degree,  but  by  diminishing 
its  power  to  exhaust  safely  the  irritability  of  the  nerve. 
Thus  volatile  alkali  and  eau  de  luce  succeed  in  lessening 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  viper’s  poison  ;  alcohol  and  tur¬ 
pentine  relieve  burns  ;  mercury  sometimes  lessens  the 
irritation  of  the  hydrophobic  poison,  and  perhaps 
partly  in  this  way  of  the  lues  venerea.  We  were 
long  since  taught  to  prevent  the  trismus  expected  to 
arise  from  the  puncture  of  a  nerve,  by  applying  etherial 
spirit  of  turpentine.  Many  similar  remedies  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  successful  refine¬ 
ments  of  modern  practice. 

In  a  similar  way  tve  destroy  the  activity  of  the  nervous 
power  by  sedatives  ;  by  tonics,  which  lessen  irritability; 
and  by  narcotics.  We  lessen  irritation  by  opium  and 
by  vinegar ;  by  bark,  and  other  vegetable  astringents ; 
by  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  silver.  The  narcotics  we 
employ  are  tobacco,  belladonna,  hemlock,  and  digitalis. 
Each  is  useful  in  this  way. 

We  sometimes  lessen  irritation  by  diluting  the  stimu¬ 
lus,  and  this  is  necessary  when  acrid  poisons  are  carried 
to  the  excretories,  as  cantharides  to  the  bladder,  or 
when  saline  acrimony  abounds  in  the  blood.  Dilution 
is,  however,  most  often  necessary  when  acrimony 
abounds  in  the  prim®  vine;  a  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  any  other  of  this  kind. 

■  The  diminution  of  irritation  by  sheathing  the  parts, 
and  thus  defending  them  from  acrimony,  includes  the 
class  of  demulcents.  This  class  is  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  and  the  medicines  we  shortly  enumerated  in  that 
article.  They  are  the  oils  and  fats  in  all  their  variety, 
including  spermaceti  and  bees-wax  ;  the  pure  mucilages, 
including  the  gums  and  althcea ;  the  farinaceous  mucil¬ 
ages,  as  the  lint  and  hempseed,  the  quince  and  loenu- 
grpek  seeds ;  the  feculi  of  wheat,  and  some  miscella- 
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nccn is  vegetables,  as  the  branca  ursuia,  the  melilot,  the 
white  lily,  kc.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  these  can 
sheath  the  fauces,  the  epiglottis,  the  stomach,  and  intes¬ 
tines  j  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  can 
be  carried  into  the  blood,  and  again  act  on  the  excretory 
vessels.  This  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true,  and  we 
see  it  certainly  in  the  urinary  organs,  probably  in  the 
lungs.  These  demulcents,  like  warm  water  externally, 
seem  to  sooth  irritation  beyond  the  part  to  which  they 
are  applied  ;  for  such  is  the  consent  of  the  small  vessels 
on  every  portion  of  the  surface  with  each  other,  that 
changes  produced  in  one  part  are,  by  sympathy,  com¬ 
municated  to  the  whole. 

The  medicine  which  discharge  the  acrid  matter  can 
scarcely  be  enumerated  among  these  ;  for  puncturing 
a  furunculus  cannot  be  styled  an  inirritant.  It  was 
mentioned,  however,  to  connect  the  whole,  and  to 
suggest  that  a  source  of  irritation  in  distant  parts  is 
often  productive  of  great  inconvenience.  When  vio¬ 
lent  symptoms  of  irritation,  therefore,  appear,  of  which 
the  immediate  cause  is  not  perceived,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  extend  our  views  to  every  part  of  the  body  ;  and 
we  may  thus  be  able  to  discover'  and  discharge  sub¬ 
stances  which  have  been  unnoticed,  and  produced, 
without  suspicion  of  the  cause,  the  greatest  incon¬ 
veniences. 

We  have  confined,  in  this  view,  the  action  of  inirrit¬ 
ants  to  cases  of  excitement ;  yet  we  shall  find  other 
sources  of  irritation  from  privations.  Thus,  hunger 
produces  symptoms  of  irritation  j  the  want  of  the  usual 
distension  in  any  of  the  cavities,  and  fatigue,  have  a  si¬ 
milar  effect.  1  he  only  remedy  in  common  to  both  these 
causes  of  irritation  is  warmth,  or  particularly  warm  wa¬ 
ter  :  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  at  present  on  this 
subject ;  since  to  add  the  remedies  of  this  kind  would 
render  the  class  less  natural,  and  we  should  anticipate 
what  will  occur  under  another  article.  See  Irrita¬ 
tion. 

INNOMINATA  AItTE  RIA,  (from  in,  non,  and 
nomen,  a  name).  This  word  is  applied  to  any  part  that 
has  no  specific  denomination.  It  is  the  external  branch 
of  the  external  iliac  artery  at  its  division,  near  Poupart’s 
ligament,  ascends  outwardly  to.  the  inside  of  the  spine 
of  the  ilium  ;  is  lost  in  the  muscle  of  the  belly,  and 
sends  branches  to  the  ilius  interims. 

I  NX  OM  IN  ATI  NE'RVI.  A  name  of  die  fifth 
pair.  See  Trigemini  nervi. 

INNOMINA'TUM  OS.  Coxa  ossa,  os  ilii,  or  cox- 
endix.  The  principal  bone  of  the  pelvis. 

I X  NUTR I  TIO,  (from  in,  not,  and  nutrio,  to  nou¬ 
rish  ) .  See  At  i?  or  hi  a. 

IX’OCULA TIO,  (from  inoculo,.  to  engraft).  See 
V  A  r  i  o  la  and  V  A  coin  a. 

IX'OSCULA  TIO,  (from  in,  and  vsculum,.a  little  ori¬ 
fice).  See  Anastomosis. 

INPINGUE  DO  PO’RCI.  See  Costus.. 

JXSA'XIA,.  (from  in,  not,  and  sanus,  sound).  De¬ 
lirium, or  madness.  See  Mania. 

1NSECTA,  (from  in,  into,  and  seco,  to  cut).  An 
insect.  These  animals  are  thus  named  from  their 
being  almost  wholly  divided  in  the  middle. 

We  deferred  considering  this  class  of  animals  in  a 
physical  or  a  medicinal  view  when  we  treated  of  the 
Animal  kingdom,  q.v.,  because  we  had  not  receiv¬ 
ed  the  last  labours  of  Cuvier  and  La  Treille.  Insects 
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were  most  strictly  distinguished  by  Lyon  net,  who  styled, 
them  animals  without  any  vertebrae,  with  articulated 
paws  or  limbs.  The  flesh  is  soft,  but  the  skin  hard, 
scaly,  or  crustaceous,  to  which  the  muscles  are  attach¬ 
ed  )  though  the  true  crustaceous  animals  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  insects,  as  having  a  muscular  heart,  and 
breathing  by  means  of  gills.  See  Crustacea. 

Another  distinction  of  insects  is  their  colourless  blood-. 

If  some  insects  are  bruised,  a  red  fluid  is  discharged  ; 
but  this  has,  in  general,  no  relation  to  blood,  except 
when  blood  has  been  previously  swallowed;  and  in 
some  insects  it  is  a  secreted  fluid  under  the  eyes.  Yet„ 
from  the  late  observations  of  Cuvier,  red  blood  seems 
to  occur  in  sopie  animals  of  this  class. 

The  arrangement  of  insects  is  scarcely  the  object  of 
this  work.  We  may,  however,  remark,  that  they 
have  been  considered  for  this  purpose  in  all  their  varied 
relations.  Swammerdam  has  preferred,  as  the  basis  of. 
his  classification,  their  metamorphoses ;  Linnaeus  the 
organs  of  motion ;  Fabricius  those  of  nutrition.  The 
system  of  Linnaeus  is  certainly  the  best  and  most  na¬ 
tural  ;  yet  later  observators  have  found  some  inaccura¬ 
cies  in  his  characters,  and  less  exact  distinction  in 
his  apterous  insects.  De  Geer  and  Olivier  have  lessened 
these  inconveniences  by  stricter  discriminations,  and 
forming  a  new  order,  the  orthoptcnc,  taken  from  the 
hirmiptcra.  Indeed  we  consider  Olivier’s  arrangement 
as  the  best  and  most  natural ;  more  simple  than  La- 
treilles,  more  correct  than  that  of  Fabricius. 

Insects  may  be  considered  in  a  work  like  the  pre¬ 
sent  as  articles  of  food,  as  medicinal  bodies,  as  ei¬ 
ther  useful  or  detrimental  to  mankind.  If  we  except 
the  Crustacea,  we  shall  find  few  species  used  at  any  time 
as  aliment.  The  locust  ( gryllus  cristatus  Linnaei)  is 
used  in  the  east  as  food.  It  is-  said  to  taste  like  a 
pigeon,  but  more  insipid,  and  is  seldom  eaten  but  when 
other  food  is  scarce.  Its  price  is  high  only  in  times 
of  famine.  The  wings  and  feet,  sometimes  the  intes¬ 
tines,  are  separated.  The  Bedouins  of  Egypt  eat  them 
roasted  alive ;  the  Arabians  roast  and.  eat  them  with 
butter  ;  or  when  they  wish  for  a  dish  of  peculiar  deli¬ 
cacy,  they  parboil,  and  then  fry  them  in  butter.  The 
inhabitants  of  Morocco  dry  them,  and  those  ofBarbary 
pickle  them.  Forskal,  however,  tells  us  that  they 
have  very  little  flavour,  and  that  they  are  far  from  nu¬ 
tritious,  and  occasion  melancholy,  or  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tions.  In  different  parts  of  India  and  America  the 
larvae  of  coleopterous  insects,  bred  in  the  internal  parts 
of  trees,  as  the  weevil,  a  species  of  lucanus,  the  passalus 
of  Fabricius,  the  prionus  cervicornis.  See.;  but  these 
can  only  be  procured  with  much  trouble,  and  can 
never  form  an  article  of  food.  We  hayc  heard  of  the 
worms  of  filberts  being  eaten  as  a  delicacy,  and  said  to 
be  rich,  like  marrow,  with  the  taste  of  the  nut,  and 
that  the  maggots  of  every  fruit  have  its  peculiar  flavour. 
The  Romans  used  to  eat  the  larva  of  an  insect  which 
they  styled  cossus,  supposed  to  be  the  same  which  is 
found  under  the  bark  of -the  willow  or  the  asn  ;  but  this  f 
larva,  which  is  a  true  caterpillar,  has  an  insupportable: 
smell,  and  probably  a  disagreeable  taste ;  so  that  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  same.  In  Africa  the  inhabitants  ait  the 
white  ants.  The  galls  formed  by  a  cynips  on  a  species 
of  sage  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  and  on  the  gtcchoma  iedc- 
ractu  Linnaei,  are  accounted  by  children  a  peculiar  de¬ 
licacy.  The  honey  of  the  bee  is  loo  well  known  as  a 
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nutritious  substance,  and  a  medicine  to  be  particularly 
noticed.  The  honey  of  some  districts  in  America  is, 
however,  poisonous  (see  American  Transactions) ;  and 
new  honey  will  often  disagree  with  the  bowels,  when 
these  are  peculiarly  tender  and  irritable. 

If,  with  much  trouble,  we  have  collected  a  scanty 
catalogue  of  nutritious  insects,  we  shall  not  find  the 
materia  medica  greatly  enriched  from  these  minute  ani¬ 
mals.  The  cantharides  are,  however,  of  considerable 
importance  in  medicine  (vide  in  verbo)  ;  and  the  ants 
are  said,  by  infusion,  to  furnish  a  pleasant  and  salutary 
acid  drink  in  fevers.  (See  Formica.)  The  galls  of 
the  oak  and  the  bedaguar  of  the  rose  tree,  though  the 
effects  of  insects,  derive  all  their  virtues  apparently  from 
juices  of  the  tree  and  vegetable.  'I  he  carabus,  chryso- 
cephalus,  two  species  of  the  sphsex  of  Linnaeus,  two  of 
the  chrysomela  and  coccinella,  three  of  the  curculio, 
have  Been  recommended  in  tootffacli.  The  insects 
are  to  be  bruised  between  the  fingers,  and  the  tooth 
and  gums  rubbed  with  the  same  fingers.  The  meloe 
majalis  and  proscarabaeus  are  of  the  nature  of  can¬ 
tharides,  but  less  powerful.  The  oniscus  asellus 
(millepes)  was  formerly  much  employed  as  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant  in  dropsy,  in  obstructions  of  the  liver, 
in  asthma,  and  cynanche.  Its  nauseous  acrimony  points 
it  out  as  a  medicine  of  importance ;  but  its  disgust¬ 
ing  appearance  has  occasioned  its  neglect.  The  coccus 
of  the  cactus  coccinelliferus  (cochineal)  is  said  to  be  sti¬ 
mulant  and  diuretic ;  the  same  insect  of  the  ficus  Indica, 
and  quercus  ilicis,  the  lac,  and  kermes,  to  be  astringent ; 
but  modern  practice  neglects  both.  We  have  said  that 
the  more  refined  naturalists  had  separated  the  spiders 
from  the  insects  ;  but  we  may  mention  here,  without 
an  apology,  the  use  of  the  spiders’  webs  in  external  hae¬ 
morrhages,  which  act  in  assisting  the  concretion  of  the 
blood.  We  mention  it  also  to  add,  that  an  ant  found 
in  Cayenne,  the  formica  fungosa  of  Fabricius,  com¬ 
poses  its  bed  of  a  down  so  fine,  that  it  generally  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  stopping  arterial  haemorrhages  on  the  same 
principle.  The  ancients  used  the  horns  of  the  cervus 
volans  as  an  absorbent;  and  Linnaeus  tells  us,  that  in 
Sweden  a  species  of  gryllus  is  irritated  so  as  to  bite 
warts,  and  that  the  fluids  from  its  mouth  destroys  them. 
The  trivial  name  is  assigned  from  this  property. 

Among  the  advantages  derived  to  mankind  from  in¬ 
sects,  we  need  not  name  the  silk,  and  the  scarlet  dye 
from  the  cochineal.  Many  insects,  besides  that  of  the 
mulberry,  spin  a  silken  pod;  and  from  many  of  the 
cocci,  a  brilliant  colour,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the 
cochineal,  may  be  obtained.  From  the  silk-worm’s 
pod,  the  Chinese,  it  is  said,  prepare  a  brilliant  and  dur¬ 
able  varnish.  This  worm  affords  also  the  Bengal  root, 
styled  in  Kngland  Indian  grass,  so  useful  to  the  fisher¬ 
man.  We  need  not  add  Reaumur’s  attempt  to  make  silk 
from  spiders’  webs,  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  he 
would  have  succeeded,  could  he  have  induced  them  to 
live  peaceably  with  each  other.  The  gum-lac  and  bees¬ 
wax  are  well  known,  and  some  naturalists  have  attri¬ 
buted  amber  to  these  animals.  Among  the  advantages 
of  insects  to  mankind,  we  may  also  reckon  their  fur¬ 
nishing  birds  with  a  copious  supply  of  nourishment, 
and.  their  destruction  of  putrid  matter  and  of  each 
«ther. 

The  chief  disadvantages  are  derived  from  their  de¬ 
structive  ravages  on.  books  and  furniture,  and,  abov  e  all. 


from,  the  diseases  which  they  occasion.  (See  Ant- 
MALCULA.)  The  very  troublesome  itching  produced, 
by  many  species  of  acarus  is  well  known.  The  louse, 
the  tlea,  the  bug,  and  the  mosquito,  are  the  common 
enemies  of  our  repose ;  and  in  warm  climates  are  far 
more  numerous  and  fatal.  The  locusts,  which  destroy 
our  harvests,  the  insects  so  fatal  to  vegetables  of  every 
kind,  are  scarcely  objects  of  our  attention  at  this  time. 
They  must  be  watched  in  their  state  of  larvre,  when 
they  may  be  at  once  extirpated.  The  most  destructive 
flies  escape  our  attention  by  their  harmless  or  pleasing 
appearance  in  this  state  of  disguise. 

INSERTIO.  The  union  of  parts  so  close  that  one 
seems  to  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  other,  as  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  muscles  into  a  bone,  it  sometimes  means 
the  insertion  of  any  instrument  into  a  cavity  of  the 
body. 

INSE'SSIO,  incessus,  (from  insidco,  to  sit  xq von). 
Sitting  over  relaxing  vapours. 

I  NSIDENS,  (from  the  same) ;  applied  in  botany  to 
that  which  rests  upon  another  part. 

INSIDE  NTl A,  (from  the  same).  See  Epistaxis. 

INSI'DIANS,  (from  insidior,  to  deceive)  Insidious, 
latent  ;  an  epithet  of  diseases  which  betray  no  evi¬ 
dent  symptom,  but  are  ready  on  any  exciting  cause  to 
appear;  or  which,  on  their  first  attack,  do  not  show 
their  peculiar  or  dangerous  nature. 

INSI  PIDUS,  (from  iff,  von,  and  sapidus,  savoury). 
Tasteless.  See  Apjeum. 

INSITIO.  Engrafting. 

INSIPIE  NTIA,  (from  in,  priv.  and  snpientia,  wis- 
do?n).  Childishness ;  a  low  degree  of  delirium. 

I N  SOL  ATI  O,  (from  in,  upon,  and  sol,  the  sun). 
Insolation;  exposing  Tiny  thing  to  the  sun.  See 
Ictus  Solaris,  of  which  this  word  is  a  synonym. 

1NSO  MNIUM.  A  dream.  Quod  in  somno  vi¬ 
de  tur.  Dreaming  is  a  subject  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance,  not  only  in  a  physiological  view,  but  as  often  af¬ 
fording  useful  prognostics,  particularly  in  fevers  ;  and  it 
has  been  considered  with  great  attention  both  by  phy¬ 
siologists  and  metaphysicians ;  but  whether  the  culture 
has  been  erroneous,  or  the  soil  stubborn,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  harvest  has  failed  of  producing  that  sa¬ 
tisfaction  which,  from  the  labour  and  care,  might  have 
been  expected.  It  remains  to  be  determined  whether 
we  shall  be  more  successful. 

A  dream  is  a  series  of  images  either  sensible  or  in¬ 
tellectual,  presented  to  the  mind  during  sleep,  more  or 
less  vivid,  and  sometimes  so  lively  as  to  impress  the 
mind  with  the  fullest  conviction  of  their  real  existence. 
They  are  evidently  distinct  from  the  mind,  since  fear 
and  joy,  despair  and  admiration,  are  excited  by  them  ; 
since  the  immaterial  principle  can  decide  on  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  actions  they  may  suggest,  or  can  excite  vo¬ 
lition  in  consequence  of  their  being  presented.  The 
images,  however,  thus  passing  before  the  mental  eye 
are  often  incongruous,  disjointed,  and  absurd;  but 
whatever  forms  they  may  assume,  we  believe  it  to  be  a 
well-established  fact,  that  every  part  is  derived  from 
sensible  ideas  formerly  received.  The  physiologist 
who  lias  not  particularly  attended  to  this  subject  may 
start  at  so  positive  an. assertion ;  but  after  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  our  own  dreams  during  a  series  of  many  years, 
after  the  most  extensive  inquiries,  we  have  never,  in  a 
single  instance,  been  able  to  trace  any  image,  or  any 
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portion  of  a  new  combination,  which  was  not  previously 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  the  senses.  So  extensive, 
however,  is  the  power  which  suggests  these  sleeping 
scenes,  that  their  objects  are  as  various  as  our  ideas  ; 
and  the 

Qaicquid  agitnt  homines  votwm,  timor  ira  voluptas 

G audio  discursus 

form  the  farrago  of  this  drama  of  the  fancy.  Our  pas¬ 
sions  are  excited  as  by  reality ;  our  reasoning,  however, 
is  weak  and  imperfect. 

In  dreams  we  seem  to  reason,  to  argue,  to  compose ; 
and  in  all  these  circumstances,  during  sleep,  we  are 
highly  gratified,  and  think  that  we  excel.  If,  however, 
we  remember  our  dreams,  our  reasoning  we  find  to  be 
weak,  onr  arguments  inconclusive,  and  our  composi¬ 
tions  trifling  or  absurd.  Some  metaphysicians  have 
supposed  that  from  age  and  reflection  our  dreams  be¬ 
come  more  consistent  and  philosophical,  and  have  even 
supposed  that  the  mind  can,  during  sleep,  retain  its 
wonted  powers.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that,  from 
age,  our  minds  wander  less  in  this  state  of  repose  ;  but 
we  suspect  that  it  arises  from  the  sleep  being  less  per¬ 
fect,  and  not  from  any  experience  in  the  “  art  ot  dream¬ 
ing.”  We  certainly  fancy  in  our  dreams  that  a  given 
image  is  new  j  but  if  we  can  retain  it  when  awake,  we 
find  that  this  opinion  arose  from  our  imperfect  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  recollect  its  proto¬ 
type.  We  seem  to  think,  also,  some  place  which  in 
fancy  is  seen  in  our  sleep,  to  be  more  beautiful  and 
glorious  than  any  which  has  before  occurred.  Yet  on 
awaking  we  shall  find  this  splendour  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patch-work,  made  up  of  heterogeneous  and  dis¬ 
jointed  vestiges  before  offered  to  the  senses. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  fancy  pursues  the 
images  of  the  foregoing  day,  and  that  Queen  Mab 
sports  “  on  lovers’  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream.” 
This  general  opinion  we  dare  not  deny,  especially  when 
sanctioned  by  the  magic  of  Shakspeare’s  poetry.  Yet 
our  experience  docs  not  support  it;  and  when  the  mind 
has  been  exhausted  by  joy  or  sorrow,  we  have  often 
found  the  sleep  sound  and  refreshing.  When  less  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  fancy  seems  to  play  with  various  images, 
not  always  connected  with  the  previous  state  of  mind. 
We  have  even  thought  that  when  the  mind  has  been 
very  deeply  impressed  with  any  peculiar  images,  that 
such  have  less  seldom  occurred  in  dreams  than  their 
opposites.  That  dreams  ever  offer  any  foreboding  of 
future  ills  or  benefits  ;  that  we  ever,  in  this  state,  re¬ 
ceive  information  from  preternatural  sources ;  are  opi¬ 
nions  which  we  leave  to  the  childishness  of  the  nursery, 
or  the  wandering  fancies  of  superstition  and  dotage. 

The  aegri  sornnia  have  been  proverbial,  as  descrip¬ 
tive  of  disjointed  incongruous  images ;  and  what  may 
be  considered  as  the  pathology  of  dreams,  will  perhaps 
more  fully  illustrate  their  nature.  In  fevers  the 
dreams  are  often  highly  distressing ;  from  indigestion 
they  are  equally  so,  but  of  a  different  kind,  lu  the 
former,  the  mind  is  hurried  from  one  object  to  another 
with  inconceivable  rapidity;  in  the  latter,  chained 
down  and  oppressed  with  a  heavy  weight.  Should  it 
happen  that  the  patient  is  relieved  of  his  load  during 
his  dream,  the  complexion  of  these  airy  nothings  im¬ 
mediately  varies.  Aversion  is  changed  to  liking,  dis¬ 
gust  to  complacency,  oppression  to  freedom.  If  the 


heat  of  fever  is  relieved  by  a  salutary  perspiration,  th* 
patient  is  no  longer  hurried  through  the  trackless  air. 
hut  reposes  in  a  verdant  meadow,  or  more  often  drinks 
of  the  cool  stream,  for  the  thirst  vanishes.  In  general, 
very  deep  sleep  is  oppressive  ;  light  sleep  salutary  and 
refreshing.  The  senses  no  longer  convey  the  usual 
impressions,  but  images  are  excited  which,  though 
not  wholly  similar  to  the  Usual  ones,  are  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Thus  violent  heat  will  suggest  a  dream  ot 
scorching  fire  ;  throwing  off  the  clothes  in  winter,  of 
walking  through  a  river.  The  effects  ot  opium  on  our 
dreams  are  singular.  In  those  with  whom  it  agrees  it 
excites  the  most- pleasant  images;  when  it  disagrees, 
the  most  frightful-:  in  all  it  greatly  influences  the  iueas 
of  the  duration  of  time.  A  man  of  genius  and  an  art¬ 
ist,  under  the  influence  of  opium,  fancied  Holbein  s 
Dance  of  Death  realised,  and  that  each  figure  assumed  a- 
real  form,  and  was  presented  to  him  in  all  its  horrors. 
He  suffered,  in  his  opinion,  from  this  exhibition,  for 
many  hours;  and,  at  last,  awaking  in  terror,  heard  the 
clock  strike  twelve,  when  he  recollected  that  he  did 
not  sleep  till  after  eleven.  The  author  ot  this  article, 
in  whom  opium  excites  the  most  agreeable  images,  has 
experienced  the  same  change  in  his  ideas  of  time.  Vv  e- 
have  sometimes  thought  the  nature  ot  dreams  influ¬ 
enced,  in  a  certain  degree,  by  the  temper  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  dreamer.  Thus  the  sanguine  cheerful  tem¬ 
per  finds,  in  all  his  distresses,  a  means  of  escape;,  where 
the  more  gloomy  melancholic  disposition  perceives  no 
resource  till  he  awakes  in  horror.  But  in  this  vie  may 
be  styled  dreamers.  The  other  facts  recorded  in  this 
article  have  been  verified  by  repeated  observation. 

The  cause  of  dreams  has  excited  various  speculations-. 
This  waking  sleep,  or  sleeping  activity,  appeared  to 
Baxter  so  inconsistent,  that  he  supposed  immaterial 
spirits  were  amused,  or  engaged  in  suggesting  these 
plays  of  fancy,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  conveying  im¬ 
portant  information.  We  cannot  deny  the  existence  or 
employment  of  these  spiritual  agents  ;  but  can  scarcely 
conceive,  in  the  whole  circle  of  creation,  beings  so  use¬ 
less.  They  are,  however,  wholly  unnecessary  ;  for,  iu 
the  pathology  of  dreaming,  we  have  seen  that  the  cause 
is  purely  corporeal;  and,  indeed,  Baxter’s  opinion  is,  we 
believe,  consigned  to  the  same  oblivion  with  that  which 
looks  to  dreams  as  foretelling  future  events. 

Wolfius  supposed  a  previous  excitement  of  some 
part  necessary  to  suggest  to  the  fancies  during  sleep; 
and,  in  fact,  delivers  the  fictions  of  Shakspeare  in  the 
garb  of  sober  sound  philosophy.  This  opinion  is, 
however,  inconsistent  with  the  phenomena  of  dreaming; 
and  we  have  no  modern  idea  on  this  subject  which  need 
detain  us,  except  die  opinion  we  are  about  to  explain, 
originally  derived  from  Dr.  Cullen. 

In  sleep,  Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  there  is  a  partial 
collapse  of  the  brain,  at  least  so  far  as  respects  the  ani¬ 
mal  functions;  and  this  partial  diminution  of  excite¬ 
ment  is  shown  by  the  delirium  which  occurs  in  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  sleeping  and  waking  state.  To  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  the  collapse,  dreams,  more  or  less  vi\  id, 
appear  to  be  owing.  Dreams,  indeed,  are  ot  the  na¬ 
ture  of  delirium.  Similar  heterogeneous  or  disjointed 
ideas  constitute  both;  and  the  whole  must  be  resolved 
into  that  unequal  balance  of  the  nervous  power  in  the 
brain  arising  from  diminished  energy.  I  he  proof  of 
•this  is  the  want  of*  the  usual  associations ;  anolhei  ,  the 
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deficiency  of  judgment;  a  function,  when  perfect,  which 
arise?,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a  free  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  different  parts  of  that  organ  The  defect  of 
judgment  is  seen  from  a  high  opinion  we  form  of 
what  we  suppose  we  have  written  or  saidin  our  dreams, 
which  is  often  ridiculous,  and  strangely  heterogeneous. 

Yet,  it  may  be  asked,  are  no  ideas  suggested  in  our 
dreams  which  deserve  the  attention  of  our  awakened 
judgment?  We  have  heard  of  some  such  suggestions, 
and  suspected  that  we  have  experienced  them;  but  they 
consist  only  of  a  happy  recollection,  or  a  new  combina¬ 
tion,  which  we  are  sufficiently  awake  to  be  pleased 
with,  and  rouse  ourselves  to  recollect.  We  remember 
dreaming  of  being  asked  for  a  motto  for  an  air  balloon, 
and  immediately  suggested  the  following  : 

Tentanda  via  est  qua  me  quoque  possum 

Tollere  humo  victorque  vinnn  vu/itare  per  ora. 

Every  instance  of  peculiar  genius  or  supernatural  in¬ 
formation  in  dreams  may  be  referred  to  one  of  the 
sources  just  mentioned. 

Though  this  partial  collapse  explains,  in  some  degree, 
the  heterogeneous  combinations  of  dreams,  it  does  not 
show  us  how- the  images  are  excited.  It  will  be  at  once 
obvious  that  this  question  includes  one  to  which  no  an¬ 
swer  can  probably  be  given,  viz.  in  what  manner  do 
sensible  impressions  act  on  the  mind  to  produce  ideas,  or 
how,  in  turn,  does  the  mind  act  on  the  brain,  by  means 
of  volition,  to  excite  action  ?  We  may  hazard  a  few 
speculative  remarks,  which,  if  ill  founded,  will  detain 
the  reader  but  a  short  time.  We  have  seen  that  the 
pow'er  which  resides  in  the  brain  and  nerves  is  probably 
a  subtile  fluid,  capable  of  vibrations,  and  that  its  action 
consists  in  these  vibrations.  If,  then,  such  have  been 
excited  by  sensible  impressions,  we  know  that  they  may 
be  renewed  by  powers  more  inconsiderable  ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  even  that  the  motion  of  the  blood,  in  those 
parts  of  the  brain  where  the  mobility  of  thefiuid  is  con¬ 
siderable,  may  excite  vibrations,  and  these  be  attended 
with  the  same  ideas  which  originally  followed  them. 

In  constitutions  where  the  nervous  fluid  is  particularly 
mobile,  or  in  cases  where  the  circulation  is  hurried, 
dreams  will  be  more  frequent,  more  vivid,  and  often 
more  troublesome. 

Dreams,  we  have  said,  are  useful  in  affording  pro¬ 
gnostics  in  various  diseases.  When  the  dreams  are 
hurried  and  violent,  we  have  often  reason  to  expect  de¬ 
lirium  :  when  the  mind  in  fevers  is  gloomy  and  dis¬ 
tressed,  and  the  dreams  frightful,  the  fever  soon  be¬ 
comes  dangerous;  bdt  when,  io  sleep,  the  fancy  is 
soothed  by  pleasing  images,  the  disease  is  seldom 
alarming.  In  these  cases,  the  consequences  are  pro¬ 
bably  those  of  terror  on  one  side,  and  complacency  on 
the  other ;  and  the  peculiar  states  of  fever  may  not  be 
the  causes  of  the  dreams.  Yet,  when  we  recollect 
that,  in  other  instances,  diseases  of  the  body  excite 
dreams  of  distress  and  horror,  we  must  think  that  the 
more  violent  corporeal  affections  are  really  the  causes  of 
the  terrific  visions.  In  either  case  they  are  often  use- 
,  ful  prognostics. 

If  any  part  of  the  brain  is  more  easily  excited 
to  action  by  having  been  previously  impressed,  the 
mind,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  more  insensible.  Thus, 
the  person  used  to  distress  is  comparatively  calm  in 
witnessing  the  most  jiainful  scenes:  the  mind  once 
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harrowed  with  horror,  will  bear  common  trouble  with¬ 
out  emotion.  This  will  account  for  the  fancy  not  al¬ 
ways  pursuing,  in  sleep,  the  painful  scenes  of  the  day, 
or  rather  for  their  not  being,  followed  by  pungent  dis- 
tiess,  so  that  they  escape  the  recollection  when  we  are 
awake. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  dre-ams  of  children  are  more  ter- 
lific  than  those  at  adults ? ^Infants  certainly  dream,  and 
seldom  awake  in  terror  ;  in  tact  they  know  not  the 
tendency  of  objects,  and  are  not  capable  of  appreciating 
their  effects  so  as  to  be  terrified.  When  they  are 
farther  advanced,  the  tales  of  the  nursery  often  inspire 
horrible  images,  which  may  again  return  in  their  dreams, 
or  their  systems,  more  mobile  and  irritable  than  those 
ofiadults,  may  be  more  susceptible  of  violent  impres¬ 
sions.  We  could  wish,  however,  that  the  fact  were 
more  decidedly  ascertained. 

.  Animals  dream,  particularly  dogs ;  but  in  these  vi¬ 
sions  they  are  more  often  pleased  than  terrified,  though 
sometimes  angry.  Their  bark  is  different,  and  the 
voice  of  those  who  talk  in  their  sleep  is  usually  altered. 
We  have  no'  evidence  of  the  feathered  race  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  these  nocturnal  visitors  ;  and  perhaps  they  are 
connected,  like  associations  of  ideas,  with  the  propor¬ 
tional  bulk  of  the  brain. 

See  Baxter  on  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul ;  Lord 
Monboddo's  Works  ;  Hartley  on  Man ;  Wolfius’s  Onto¬ 
logy-  i  Cullen’s  Physiology  ;  and  Lommius. 

1NSPIRA  TIO,  (from  in,  and  spirn,  to  breathe).  In¬ 
spiration  ;  eispnoe,  epipasmos.  The  action  of  the 
chest  and  diaphragm,  by  which  the  air  is  drawn  into 
the  lungs.  See  Respiratio. 

INS  PI  LLA  TIO,  (from  instillo,  to  drop  upon ) ;  often 
synonymous  with  embrocatio. 

I'NSTITA,  (from  insisto,  to  stay).  A  filj.et  ; 
and  a  TjENIa. 

INSUFFLA'TIO,  (from  insufflo .  to  blow  into).  Blow¬ 
ing  into  any  cavity,  to  convey  any  remedy  to  a  part 
affected. 

INSU'LTUS,  (from  insulto,  to  attack).  The  first 
invasion  or  access  of  a  paroxysm.  / 

INTEGA  STRUM.  The  decussation  of  the  optic 
nerves.  Paracelsus. 

INTEGUME  NTA,  (from  intega,  to  cover).  ‘In¬ 
teguments;  the  cuticle,  rete  mucosum,  cutis,  and 
raembrana  cellularis;  sometimes  applied  to  particular 
investing  merpbranes,  as  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

INTEMPERA  NTIA,  (from  in,  non,  and  tempero,  to 
moderate).  Intemperance.  Besides  its  usual  signi¬ 
fication,  it  sometimes  is  synonymous  with  dyscinesia. 

INTEMPE'RIES,  (from  in,  non,  and  tempero,  to 
mingle).  See  Dyscinesia. 

IN  TEN  TIO,  (from  intendo,  to  stretch  out).  In¬ 
tention.  It  is  either  extension  or  indication.  Heal¬ 
ing  a  wound  ff  by  the  first  intention,”  means  when  di¬ 
vided  parts  are  placed  in  contact,  and  unite  without 
any  suppuration. 

INTERCE  PTIO,  (from  intercipio,  to  stop).  See 
Apolepsis. 

INTERCOSTA' LIS,  (from  inter,  between,  and  cos- 
tic,  the  ribs) ;  any  part  situated  between  the  ribs;  viz. 

Intkrcosta  lks  arte  ri.-e,  which  arise  in  pairs 
from  the  aorta,  and  run  on  the  lower  parts  of 
each  rib.  They  are  eight,  nine,  or  ten  in  number,  of 
which  the  upper  come  from  die  subclavian.  The  in- 


Tercostales  of  the  true  ribs  anastomose  with  the  internal 
mammary  f  those  of  the  superior  go  to  the  muscles  of 
the  belly. 

Intercost a'lf.s  mu  sculi  ;  mesoplcurioi ;  inter- 
costai.  muscles,  are  eleven  in  number  on  each  side 
externally,  and  as  many  internally ;  in  all  forty-four. 
The  external  ones  pass  downwards  and  forwards;  rising 
from  the  edge  of  the  superior,  and  inserted  into  that 
of  the  inferior,  rib:  their  fibres  run  nearly  parallel; 
but  near  the  sternum  disappear.  Their  use  is  to  elevate 
•  the  ribs.  The  internal  ones  are  the  reverse  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal;  rising  from  the  edges  of.  the  inferior,  and  in¬ 
serted  into  those  of  the  superior,  ribs ;  consequently 
they  decussate  each  other.  These  depress  the  ribs ; 
so  that  by  the  alternateaetion  of  the  two  sets  of  muscles, 
.the  thorax  is  expanded  in  inspiration,  and  diminished  in 
capacity  during  expiration. 

The  levatores  costarum  longiores  and  breviores  of 
Albinus  are  those  portions  of  the  external  intercostals 
which  arise  from  the  transverse  processes  ot  the  ver¬ 
tebrae,  where  the  ribs  are  fixed  to  them,  and  other  por¬ 
tions  which  pass  over  one  fib  and  terminate  in  the  next 
-below  it.  Similar  portions  of  the  internal  are  called 
by  Douglass  costarum  depressures  proprii  Cowpen, 

Intercost a'les  ne'rvi;  intercostal  nerves, 
sympathetic!  ner-vi  major  es,  are  formed  of  all  the- spinal 
nerves,  and  of  branches  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  pairs 
from  the  brain.  They  run  on  the  atlier  side  of  the  ribs. 
This  is  a  very  important  part  of.  the  nervous  system  ; 
but  it  has  already  claimed  a  large  share  of  our  attention. 
See  Cerebrum, 

Intercost a'les  v£'n m,  dextr;e,  superiores, 
ET  INFER  I  ORES.  See  AZYGOS. 

INTERCU'RRENS  FE'BRIS,  (from  inter,  between, 
and  atrro,  to  pass).  An  intercurrent  fever. 
Some  fevers  are  epidemical  in  certain  seasons  only  ; 
others  happen  in  all  years,  and  are  only  occasionally 
epidemic.  The  former  are  called  stationary,  the  latter, 
by  Sydenham,  uiteiair  rents.  See  Sydenham’s  Works. 

J  INTERCU'RRENS  vel  INTERCI  DENS  PULSUS.  When 
between  two  strokes  at  proper  distances  a  third  quickly 
intervenes. 

INTERCUS,  (from  inter,  between,  and  cut  cm,  the 
shin).  See.  Anasarca. 

INTERDE'NTIUM,  (from  inter,  between,  and  dentes, 

■  teeth).  The  intervals  between  teeth  of  the  same  order. 

1NTERDI  GITUM,  (from  inter ,  between,  and  digitus, 
toe  or  linger).  A  CORN  BETWEEN  THE  TOES. 

1NTEUFEMI  NEUM,  (from  inter,  between,  and 
femur,  the  thigh).  See  PERTNiEUM, 

INTER  FO  LI  A '  C  E  U  3 ,  (from  inter,  between,  and 
folium,  a  leaf).  Proceeding  from  between  opposite 
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INTEREU'NIUS  MO  RBUS,  (from  inter,  between, 
and  Inna,  the  moon ;  because  it  was  supposed  to  affect 
■chiefly  those  born  in  the  wane  of  the  nloon).  See 
Epilepsia.  ’ 

INTERMISS1Q,  (from  iutennitto,  to  discontinue). 
The  intervals  betwixt  two  fits  of  any  distemper. 

INTERMITTENS  FERRIS,  (from  the  same).  An 
intermittent  fever,  is  a  febrile  disease  consisting 
-  of  distinct  attacks,  with  perfect  freedom  from  fever  in 
the  intervals.  Different  names  ore  given  to  this  lever 
according  tu  the  periods  of  its  return  ;  if  after  twenty- 
four  hours,  .a  quotidian ;  if  after  forty-eight  hours,  a 


tertian  ;  if  after  seventy-two  hours,  a  quartan ;  after 
ninety-six  hours,  a  quintan,  or  a  pemptceus.  Such  inter- 
mi  ttents  are,  however,  rare;  and  those  with  longer  in¬ 
tervals  have  been  styled  erratic.  Those  are  called 
autumnal  which  begin  in  August,  and  those  venial  which 
begin  in  February. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  intermittent  in  the  class  pyrexia- , 
order  febres ;  defining  it  fever  arising  from  marsh 
miasma,  consisting  of  many  paroxysms  ;  a  total  free¬ 
dom,  from  fever,  at  least  an  evident  remission;  re¬ 
turning  with  a  marked  exacerbation,  and  generally  with 
shivering;  having  one  paroxysm  only  in  a  day.  He 
adds,  “  whoever  will  weigh  what  will  be  delivered 
concerning  remittent  fevers,  and  their  distinction  from 
continued  fevers,  strictly  so  called,  will  readily  see  why 
1  have  thought  it  necessary  to  change  the  character 
formerly  given  of  intermittents  as  well  as  continued 
fevers.”  The  latter  he  defines  fevers  having  no  inter¬ 
mission,  nor  arising  from  marsh  miasma,  but  continuing 
only  with  slight  remissions  and  exacerbations  ;  having 
two  exacerbations  each  day.  “  He  thinks  that  the.no- 
sologists,  Sauvag.es,  Linnaeus,  and  Sagar,  have  not  acted 
judiciously  in  instituting  a  separate  order  of  remittents, 
as  if  they  were  altogether  different  from  perfect  inter¬ 
mittents;  for  those  fevers  called  remittents  arise  from  the 
same  cause,  viz.  marsh  miasma,  as  intermittents ;  each 
appears  as  an  epidemic,  in  the  same  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  year ;  each  is  cured  exactly  by  the 
same  remedies;  and  very  often  in  the  same  subject,  the 
same  disease  sometimes  exhibits  the  intermittent,  some¬ 
times  the  remittent,  type :  diseases,  therefore,  so  ex¬ 
tremely  alike  with  respect  to  their  causes,  mode  of 
cure,  and  type,  ought  neither  to  be  placed  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  order,  or  in  different  section.” 

The  patient,  though  fred  from  fever,  is  slightly  indis¬ 
posed  the  following  day  with  chilliness  and  languor  :  he 
hath  a  weak  and  slow  pulse,  his  urine  is  pale,  and  either 
deposits  a  sediment,  or  contains  a  small  cloud  suspended 
in  it;  the  sediment  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  exactly  re¬ 
sembling  brick -dust;  the  surface  frothy,  or  covered 
with  a  pellicle.  The  beginning  of  autumnal  intermit¬ 
tents  is  sometimes  not  very  different  from  that  of  con¬ 
tinu'd  fevers.  When  weakly  persons  are  the  subjects, 
the  intermissions  are  proportionally  less  distinct. 

Obstinate  intermittents  often  end  in  dropsies,  .01 
hectics  from  obstructed  viscera.  Vernal  intermittents 
often  require  no  assistance,  and  very  rarely  prove  fatal. 

Intermittents  are  distinguished  by  the  very  regular 
appearance  of  each  stage  of  fever  formerly  described 
’(see  FEBRisj^and  the  continuation  pf  the  paroxysm 
sometimes  extends  to  twenty-two  hours,  the'  patient 
having  scarcely  two  hours  interval;  but  this  chiefly 
happens  when  two  diseases  ot  this  kind  have  attacked 
the  patient  at  once,  so  that  the  fit  of  one  comes  closely 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  former  paroxysm.  A  single 
quotidian  will,  however,  sometimes  last  eighteen  or 
twenty  hours. 

in  general  it  will  be  found  that  the  longest  paroxysms 
have  the  shortest  intermissions  ;  and  the  contrary  ;  but 
the  time  of  the  paroxysms  is  occasionally  anticipated 
or  retarded.  An  increase  ot  the  interval,  or  rather  a 
•retarded  paroxysm,  shows  the  disease  to  be  declining; 
while  an  anticipated  attack  is  rather  a  sign  lha  the 
.disease  is  becoming  a  remittent  or  a  continued  rev er. 

It  is  singular  that  intermittent^  rarUy  attack  in  the 
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night.  When  the  paroxysm  anticipates,  so  as  to  come 
before  eight,  its  next  step  is  usually  to  the  febrile  period 
ot  the  evening,  previous  to  the  usual  dayof  its  attack ;  and 
when  it  is  retarded  beyond  eight  or  ten  in  the  evening, 
the  following  attack  is  usually  at  eight  in  the  morning 
following  its  accustomed  day.  Continued  fevers  are  said 
to  attack  in  the  night",  but  we  have  generally  found 
that  the  patient  has  complained  in  the  evening,  and 
that  the  fever  has  then  formed,  though  the  rigor  has 
only  taken  place  during  the  night,  or  rather  about  fo,ur 
in  the  morning. 

The  attack  of  intermittents  is  sometimes  attended 
with  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  such  as  syncope, 
apoplexy,  a  great  load  on  the  chest,  with  threatening 
suffocation,  epileptic  paroxysms  or  violent  spasms,  or  a 
coldness,  which  increases  till  the  patient  sinks  into 
torpor,  soon  followed  by  death.  These  are  circum¬ 
stances  of  peculiar  danger,  and  require  the  most  minute 
attention.  The  hot  fit  is  also  sometimes  so  violent  as  to 
be  attended  with  delirium,  and  occasionally  with  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  vessels,  from  the  violence,  m  the  language 
of  Dr.  Cullen,  of  the  re  ction.  These  circumstances 
require  particular  attention  in  the  conduct  of  the  cure. 

Intermittents  are  sometimes  complicated ;  that  is, 
there  may  be  two  tertians,  or  two  quartans,  existing  at 
the  same  time.  The  double  tertian  of  authors,  the 
duplicana  of  Linnaeus,  consists  of  two  tertians,  return¬ 
ing  each  at  their  regular  times,  and  thus  attacking  every 
day.  The  real  disease  is  distinguished  from  a  quotidian 
by  the  time  of  the  attack,  which  in  a  tertian  is  about 
noon,  by  the  shorter  paroxysms ;  and  by  the  fits  of 
fever  which  occur  on  the  alternate  days  resembling 
each  other:  while,  if  that  on  the  succeeding  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fb  of  the  former  day,  some  difference  is 
observable.  Another  form  of  the  double  tertian  is  with 
two  paroxysms  in  one  day;  and  this  kind  is  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  appellation  of  tertana  duplicata.  A  triple 
tertian  has  also  been  observed,  consisting  of  two 
paroxysms  on  each  alternate  day,  and  one  only  in  the 
interval.  This  is  the  semitertiana  of  authors,  the  ter- 
tiana  triplex  of  Sauvages.  Tertians  differ  also  in  the 
degree  of  remission,  when  complicated  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned.  Thus  a  doable  tertian,  which  re¬ 
turns  daily,  will  have  often  the  remission  between  the 
unequal  and  equal  day ;  .  between  the  third  and  the 
fourth  for  instance,  more  strongly  marked;  between 
the  equal  and  unequal  day  less  strongly. 

Quartans  vary  as  much ;  but,  indeed,  in  this  country 
quartans  are  uncommon,  except  in  the  marshy  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  east  of  this  island.  The  quartana  duplicata 
of  Sauvages  consists  of  two  paroxysms  every  fourth  day, 
and  on  the  other  days  none.  The  quartana  triplicata 
consists  of  three  paroxysms  every  fourth  day,  with  three 
days  of  intermission.  The  quartana  duplex  has  only 
an  intermission  of  the  third  day,  and  the  paroxysms  of 
every  fourth  day  are  alike.  The  triple  quartan  attacks 
every  day  ;  and  the  paroxysms  of  every  fourth  day  re¬ 
semble  each  other.  1  lus  disease,  like  the  double  ter¬ 
tian,  is  distinguished  by  the  period  of  the  attack  and 
the  shortness  of  the  paroxysms.  The  author  of  this 
article,  in  thirty -five  years  practice,  has' seen  but  one 
quartan,  which  was  imported  from  a  distant  county. 

Quotidians  vary  but  little,  except  in  their  causes  and 
their  partial  attacks.  Many  of  these  are  symptomatic 
only;  but  the  partial  quotidians  attended  with  violent 


pains  are  peculiarly  distressing,  and  with  great  clifEcrffty 
removed.  The  quintana  and  septimana  are  described" 
by  authors  very  vaguely,  and  seem,  in  general,  to-be 
symtomalrc. 

Intermittents  are  not  always  dangerous,  and  the  ver¬ 
nal  agues  generally  disappear  on  the  approach  of  sum¬ 
mer.  The  autumnal  ones  are  more  frequently  attended 
with  infarctions  of  the  liver,  and  the  more  obstinate 
kinds  ot  these-,  the  quartans,  leave  often- this  organ  in  a 
schirrous  state.  Dropsies  and  hectics  are  the  conse¬ 
quence.  It  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  contended, 
that  vernal  tertians  are  salutary,  and  dear  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ot  other  diseases,  as  indigestion,  flatulency,  and 
acidity  ot  the  stomach;  habitual  rheumatisms  and  other 
inflammations ;  cutaneous  and  nervous  complaints. 
For  this  opinion  we  offer  the  very  respectable  authority 
of  Dr.  G.  Fordyce,  for  having  seen  but  few  cases  of  in- 
termittents,  we  will  not  add,  as  an  objection,  that  such 
salutary  effects  have  not  occurred  to  us.  We  have 
found  every  intermittent,  which  we  have  seen,  to  be  a 
disease  which  we  have  been  anxious  to  cure  as  speedily 
as  was- consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  patient. 

The  cause  of  intermittents  is  exclusively  the  miasma 
from  marshes,  and  the  remote  causes  those  of  fever  in 
general.  We  have  already  observed,  that  no  satis¬ 
factory  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  recurrence  of 
the  paroxysm,  Dr.  Cullen  attributes  the  duration  of 
fevers  to  the  violence  of  the  spasm  or  the  weakness  of 
the  reaction ;  and  though  in  each  paroxysm  of  inter¬ 
mittent  the  spasm  may  be  conquered,  yet  its  cause,  the 
atony,  remains  to  be  combated  by  a  new  series  ot 
symptoms.  It  is  evident  that  in  intermittents  the 
cause  remains,  for  they  leave  a  languor,  in  part  the 
effect  of  the  exertions;  but,  in  part  also,  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  debility.  While  we  have  modified,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Cullen,  yet  this  explanation, 
with  a  change  of  the  language,  may  appear  probable; 
and  it  is  supported  by  a  fact  already  stated,  that  the 
concluding  paroxysm  is  the  most  violent.  We  know 
not,  however,  the  duration  of  an  intermittent  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  debility  remaining  unsubdued  ;  for  we 
shall  find,  that  it  is  often  continued  from  habit,  and. 
that  raising  any  violent  emotion,  fixing  the  attention, 
or  exciting  a  different  train  of  motions,  in  any  way, 
will  prevent  its  recurrence;  and,  when  once  prevented, 
the  tit  seldom  returns.  It  may  be  then  questioned, 
whether,  even  in  the  early  stages,  it  may  not  be  the 
creature  of  habit.  When  an  intermittent  first  attacks, 
its  paroxysms  are  seldom  regular.  When  they  become 
so,  they  soon  establish  a  habit  which  we  know  is  with 
difficulty  removed  ;  but  this  habit  seldom  takes  place 
but  in  weak,  mobile  constitutions. 

In  the  cure  of  intermittents,  our  first  object  is  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  fit ;  our  second  to 
conduct  the  paroxysm,  so  as  to  obtain  a  complete  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  disease ;  the  third  to  increase  the  general 
tone. of  the  system,  in  the  intervals,  that  the  disease 
shall  not  again  return. 

Our  first  object,  for  it  is  not  strictly  an  indication,  is 
limited  to  those  remedies  whose  immediate  action  may 
prevent  the  attack.  These  are  means  of  increasing  the 
tone  of  the  system,  or  supporting  the  aciion  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  vessels,  so  as  to  prevent  their  quiescence,  per¬ 
haps  their  spasm.  The  tone  of  the  system  is  increased 
by  stimulants  and  tonics.  With  this  view  aromatics. 
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the  strongest  acids,  and  ardent  spirits,  in  almost  every 
imaginable  variety  of  form,  are  administered  when  the 
fit  is  expected.  Very  large  doses  of  bark  are  also  given, 
so  as  to  accumulate  from  one  ounce  to  two  in  the 
stomach  at  the  time  of  the  usual  return.  The  former 
of  these  plans  is  highly  injurious  when  a  phlogistic 
diathesis  prevails  in  the  system  ;  for  it  converts  the  in¬ 
termittent  often  into  a  continued  fever,  with  topical 
inflammation.  The  latter  is  equally  injurious,  when 
the  stomach  and  bowels  have  not  been  previously 
cleared ;  and  occasions  those  infarctions  styled  ague, 
cakes ,  which  have  been  so  often  attributed  to  the  bark. 
In  different  circumstances  each  has  succeeded. 

The  action  of  the  extreme  vessels  is  supported  by 
emetics  and  sudorifics.  An  emetic  is  given  previous  to 
the  return,  while  the  perspiration  is  supported  by  warm 
negus,  the  volatile  alkali,  or  the  sudorific  powder  of 
Dover.  Opium,  with  warm  teas,  will  equally  succeed ; 
but,  in  general,  for  the  reasons  formerly  assigned,  great 
external  heat  should  be  avoided.  Opium  is  not  the  only 
medicine  which  acts  peculiarly  on  the  vessels  ot  the 
skin,  though  it  is  the  most  powerful.  Guaiacum  has  a 
■similar  effect ;  and  the  ammoniated  tincture,  when 
joined  with  opium,  is  often  a  valuable  remedy  used 
with  these  views.  Musk,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  ether, 
are  said  to  have  had  a  similar  effect,  without  producing 
sweating;  but  in  such  cases,  they  probably,  it  success¬ 
ful,  which  has  been  doubted,  act  as  simple  stimuli.  lo 
the  same  source  may  be  attributed  the  effects  of 
bracelets  of  mustard  seed  and  garlic  to  the  wrists  and 
ancles ;  bruised  spiders  and  tobacco  applied  to  the 
wrists ;  yarrow,  &c.  to  the  feet.  These  excite  so  great 
a  degree  of  inflammation  as  to  increase  the  heat  as  well 
as  the  circulation,  and  have  often  undoubtedly  suc¬ 
ceeded.  We  must  add,  that  whenever  we  attempt  to 
prevent  the  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  by  sweating, 
this  mode  of  relief  must  be  continued  till  the  period  ot 
the  paroxysm  is  at  an  end,  or  at  least  till  the  time  when 
the  sweating  stage  would  have  otherwise  commenced. 

Those  means  which  excite  terror,  surprise,  and  hor¬ 
ror,  or,  as  we  have  said,  raise  a  train  of  new  emotions, 
will  prevent  the  return  of  paroxysms.  A  man  has 
been  pushed  into  the  water ;  fire  has  been  cried ;  the 
most  distressing  tidings  invented  and  communicated. 
A  patient,  labouring  under  an  ague,  has  been  ordered 
to  swallow  half  a  pint  of  his  own  urine;  to  hold  a 
toad  in  his  hand  till  it  dies ;  to  eat  common  spiders  in  a 
raisin,  or  cobwebs  in  crumb  of  bread.  All  these  re¬ 
medies  fill  the  mind  with  such  dread  as  to  counteract 
the  impression  of  the  cause ;  but  in  general  they  are 
dangerous ;  and  when  we  wish  to  prevent  the  fit,  we 
depend  rather  on  the  tonics,  the  stimulants,  and  the 
sudorifics.  These  are  of  ten  highly  necessary  ;  for  when 
the  fever  attacks  with  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  or  other  symp¬ 
toms  which  threaten  the  life  ;  or  when  the  patient  is 
so  far  debilitated  that  another  fit  would  be  probably 
fatal ;  we  must  take  the  most  decisive  steps  to  prevent 
it.  We  remember  to  have  seen  three  cases  ot  this 
kind,  in  which  by  the  sudorific  plan,  detailed  above, 
we  succeeded. 

To  conduct  the  paroxysm  so  that  its  solution  shall 
finally  remove  the  disease,  is  often  beyond  our  power. 
An  emetic,  given  at  the  first  approach  ofcoldness,  will 
often  lessen  both  it  and  the  next  stage ;  and  we  must 
repeat,  what  Dr  Fordyce  tells  us,  that  he  has  remarked 
the  superior  efficacy  of  the  antimonial  preparations  to 
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the  ipecacuanha.  When  the  hot  fit  comes  on  it  must 
be  mitigated  by  cold,  and  by  the  cooling  diaphoretics. 
Opium,  at  this  period,  is  said  by  Dr.  Lind  to  lessen 
the  heat,  and  hasten  the  sweat;  and  when  the  last  stage 
has  fully  come  on,  the  exhibition  of  the  bark  is  said  to 
render  the  sweating  more  effectual.  Such  are  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  authors,  which  we  can  neither  confute 
nor  confirm.  From  what  we  have,  however,  read  and 
seen,  we  suspect  that  these  measures  lessen  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  the  paroxysm,  but  seldom  put  a  stop  to 
the  disease. 

In  the  intervals  our  chief  exertions  must  take  place; 
and  we  have  been  lately  accustomed  to  trust  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  We  have  seen  (see 
Cortex  Peruvianus)  that  we  can  derive  little  in¬ 
formation  from  the  sensible  qualities  of  this  medicine, 
or  from  its  analysis,  either  in  the  milder  or  more 
forcible  separation  of  its  component  parts,  and  we  must 
rest  contented  with  the  fact,  that  the  bark  will  usually 
cure  intermitten ts.  We  say  "  usually,”  for  was  it  so 
certain  a  remedy  as  the  language  of  authors  would 
lead  us  to  suppose,  they  would  not  fly  from  the  com¬ 
mon  to  the  red  and  yellow  kinds,  to  combinations  of 
bitters  and  aromatics,  to  copper  and  to  arsenic.  As  it  is, 
however,  the  common  remedy,  we  must  direct  its  ex¬ 
hibition. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  bark,  given  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  fit,  and  in  the  sweating  stage.  We 
now  speak  of  it  as  a  remedy  in  the  intervals.  In  ge- 
geral,  then,  it  must  not  be  given  while  there  are  any 
considerable  infarctions  ot  the  viscera.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  (see  Febris),  that  fever  almost  consists 
in,  or  is  constantly  attended  with,  a  disturbed  balance 
of  the  circulation,  and  that  the  biliary  system  and  the 
brain,  from  their  structure  and  constitution,  receive  a 
large  proportion  of  blood,  which  is  confined  to  the  larger 
vessels.  Fever  cannot,  therefore,  continue  long  with¬ 
out  infarctions  of  the  liver  at  least,  if  not  excessive  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  cerebral  system ;  and  in  this  state  the  bark  is 
certainly  injurious.  Physicians  may  colour  this  objection 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  they  cannot  elude  it.  Inter- 
mittents  then, winch  continue  usually  some  time  without 
decisively  showing  their  true  nature,  must  be  attended 
with  at  least  fulness  in  each  viscus,  and  this,  should  be 
previously  removed.  We  have  already  shown  that 
emetics  and  cathartics  are  the  chief  remedies  for  this 
purpose ;  and  hinted,  that  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  physicians  formerly  condemned  the  cortex  as  the 
cause  of  these  swellings ;  but,  in  reality,  they  should 
have  blamed  its  injudicious  use.  These  opinions  are 
confirmed  by  another  caution,  universally  laid  down, 
that  the  bark  is  only  admissible  during  .a  remission.  In 
fact,  at  the  time  of  the  fit  the  fulness  is  most  consider¬ 
able  :  after  its  solution,  that  degree  of  fulness  only  re¬ 
mains  which  is  owing  to  the  .dilatation  ot  the  vessels. 
Dr.  Fordyce  is  so  confident  of  its  injury  during  the 
paroxysm,  that  he  directs  it  to  be  omitted  during  the 
time  that  the  paroxysm  would  have  come  on.  In  other 
words,  if  the  fit  is  expected  on  a  given  day,  which 
usually  lasted  from  ten  to  four,  or  six,  and  it  the  bark, 
taken  previously,  has  prevented  the  accession,  the  re¬ 
medy  must  still  be  omitted  during  this  period,  though 
no  accession  really  takes  place  We  find  also  that, -in 
remittents,  unless  the  remission  is  considerable,  .ttu 
bark  is  not  always  admissible;  in  continued  fevers  iw* 
very  rarely  so. 
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Though  the  bark  be  confined  to  the  Interval,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  be  exhibited  with  equal  free¬ 
dom  in  every  period  of  that  interval.  In  a  quartan,  for 
instance,  though  given  in  the  first  day  of  intermission, 
its  doses  need  not,  during  that  day,  be  considerable,  or 
often  repeated.  On  the  next  the  medicine  should  be 
given  in  as  large  doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  In  a 
tertian,  the  dose  of  the  remedy  should  be  greatly  in- - 
creased  during  the  last  six  hours  of  the  interval.  What 
the  dose  should  be  must  bo  determined  by  "the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  practitioner,  and  the  constitution  of  his  pa¬ 
tient.  Not  less  than  an  ounce  of  the  powder  will  ef¬ 
fectually  stop  a  tertian  ;  and  a  much  larger  quantity 
must  be  taken  in  the  interval  of  a  quartan.  As  the  in¬ 
terval  of  the  fits  of  a  quotidian  is  short,  we  must  be 
more  active ;  but  the  disease  should  be  lessened  by 
emetics  and  carthartics  before  the  bark  is  employed. 

It  is  common  and  highly  proper  to  recommend  the 
removal  of  a  diathesis  phlogistica  previous  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  bark  ;  but  it  is  equally  necessary  to  guard 
against  its  purging  or  its  constipating  effects.  The 
former  is  most  successfully  opposed  by  combining  a 
laxative,  as  rhubarb  with  the  bark,  and  the  latter  by 
opium ;  but  as  the  rhubarb  adds  to  the  bulk,  and  to  the 
nauseous  taste  of  a  medicine,  already  sufficiently  dis¬ 
agreeable,  we  may  choose  the  period  of  the  accession 
for  the  action  of  any  quick  purgative,  as  the  castor  oil 
with  sena;  the  sena  or  jalap  with  cream  of  tartar,  or 
the  jalap  with  calomel.  Should  opium  disagree,  the 
bark  may  be  taken  in  a  strong  decoction  of  logwood. 
When  we  have  been  most  successful,  we  should  not  too 
soon  abandon  our  remedy,  as  intermittents,  exeept  when 
continued  from  habit,  are  very  liable  to  a  relapse. 

The  bark,  with  every  precaution,  will  not  sometimes 
remain  on  the  stomach,  though  joined  with  aromatics, 
with  opium,  or  followed  by  an  effervescing  draught.  In 
this  case,  we  have  been  directed  to  quilt  it  in  a  calico 
waistcoat,  to  be  worn  next  the  skin ;  to  bind  it  round 
the  wrists  ;  to  inject  it  in  a  clyster;  or  to  bathe  the 
patient  in  its  decoction.  Each  method  is  said  to  suc¬ 
ceed  ;  but  what  will  not  appear  to  succeed  in  the  eye 
of  its  inventor  ?  If  the  bark  is  really  useful  in  these 
ways,  we  should  expect  that  it  will  not  be  employed  in 
any  other;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  quantity  requir¬ 
ed  to  cure  an  intermittent  in  the  stomach,  an  organ 
which  so  quickly  sympathises  with  the  extreme  vessels, 
the  brain,  and  the  sensorial  power,  we  can  scarcely  ex¬ 
pect  lesser  quantities,  applied  less  advantageously,  to 
succeed.  The  advocates  of  this  practice  have  quoted 
Dr.  Alexander’s  experiments  with  some  triumph,  to 
show  that  bark  applied  to  the  skin  is  absorbed  ;  but 
when  large  quantities  have  been  given  to  check  an  in¬ 
termittent  at  once,  and  vomiting  has  succeeded,  the 
whole  is  apparently  evacuated  though  the  fit  be  stopped. 
If  it  be  contended  that  the  bark  in  this  way  is  really 
applied  to  the  extreme  vessels  themselves,  the  advocates 
for  the  practice  must  show  how  it  passes  the  cuticle,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  absorbents  ;  and  prove,  What  may  be  still 
more  difficult,  how  in  this  way  it  can  obviate  the 
cause,  viz.  the  atony  of  the  sensorial  power. 

The  prejudices  against  the  bark,  on  its  first  introduc¬ 
tion,  led  to  a  variety  of  substitutes  for  it  in  these  dis¬ 
eases;  and  all  the  bitters  and  astringents  were  occasi¬ 
onally  employed,  joined  sometimes  with  alkaline  and 
neutral  salts,  at  others  with  aromatics,  more  simple 
stimulants,  or  antispasmodics ;  the  abrotanum,  the  vari¬ 


ous  species  of  wormwood,  the  carduus,  the  centaury, 
the  camomile  flowers,  the  col  u  mb  a -root,  orange  and 
lemon  peel,  gentian,  quassia,  tansey,  rue,  St.  Ignatius’ 
bean,  with  almost  every  medicine  which  contains  a 
bitter  juice.  It  is  a  doubt  whether  thd  bitter  is  the 
same  in  all.  When  the  bitters  are  pure,  as  in  the  gen¬ 
tian  and  camomile  flowers,  the  principle  is  apparently 
the  same  ;  but  tne  wormwood,  for  instance,  contains 
an  essential  oil  totally  different  from  its  bitter  juice ; 
the  orange  peel  not  only  an  essential  oil,  but  an  astringent 
principle.  This  may  have  perhaps  occasioned  the  pre¬ 
ference  of  the  latter,  since  the  bark  also  contains  an 
astringent  portion;  and  whatever  aversion  physicians' 
had  to  the  bark,  in  their  substitutes  they  came  as  near 
it  as  possible.  The  action  of  bitters  and  astringents 
we  have  already  noticed.  See  Amara  and  Astkin- 
gentia. 

The  astringents  employed  have  been  the  alum,  the 
galls,  the  tormentil,  and  the  oak  bark  :  each,  it  is  said, 
has  been  successful  ;  but  their  success-  has  not  been  so 
decided  as  to  lead  to  their  general  employment  instead 
of  bark. 

The  additions  to  the'bitters  and  astringents,  though 
chiefly  to  the  former,  have  been,  we  have  said,  alkalis, 
neutral  salts,  stimulants,  or  antispasmodics.  Eoethaave 
was  fon'd  of  the  bitters  with  alkalis,  as  producing  a  sa¬ 
ponaceous  medicine,  in  his  opinion  a  powerful  deob¬ 
struent  ;'  though  he  sometimes  preferred  the  neutrals. 
These  are  undoubtedly  of  great  utility  as  antifebrile 
medicines,  though  seldom  sufficiently  powerful  to  stop 
the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent.  The  aromatics 
usually  added  are  nutmeg  and  ginger ;  the  antispas¬ 
modics,  the  animal  oil  of  Dippel,  or,  sometimes,  the  less 
elegant  form  of  candle  snnffings.  The  latter,  with  nut¬ 
meg,  is  said  to  have  often  effected  a  cure.  Similar  ad¬ 
ditions  sometimes  render  the  bark  more  effectual. 

The  other  substitutes  have  been  the  metallic  tonics, 
,copper,  arsenic,  and  iron.  We  know  not  that  copper 
has  been  employed  in  the  pure  intermittents,  though 
used  with  success  in  the  intermittentes  larvatae,  which 
we  shall  notice  in  the  following  article.  Arsenic  was 
employed  many  years  since  in  this  disease,  and  lately 
has  been  in  general  use,  from  the  success  of  Edwards’s 
ague  tincture  (see  AitSF.Ni COM).  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  active  and  powerful  medicine nor  have  we 
found  any  disadvantages  from  its  use.  It  has  succeeded, 
when  the  bark  in  every  form,  and  with  every  addition, 
has  failed.  Fowler’s  arsenical  solution  is  made  in  the 
following  manner:  take  arsenic  very  finely  powdered, 
and  fixed  alkaline  salt,  of  each  sixty-four  grains  (some 
ordered  half  the  quantity) ;  distilled  water,  half  a  pint ; 
these  are  to  be  put  into  a  Florence  flask,  and  placed 
in  a  sand  heat:  the  water  is  then  to  boil  slowly  till  the 
arsenic  is  perfectly  dissolved  :  when  the  solution  is 
cold,  half  an  ounce  of  compound  tincture  of  lavender  is 
to  be  added,  and  of  distilled  water,  another  half  pint, 
niore  or  less,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  solution  shall 
yield  by  measure  a  pint,  or  rather  weigh  fifteen  ounces 
and  a  half.  Patients  from  two  to  four  years  of  age 
may  take  from  two  to  four  drops ;  from  five  to  seven 
years,  from  five  to  seven  drops;  from  eight  to  twelve 
years,  from  seven  to  ten  drops;  from  thirteen  to  eighteen 
ai;d  upwards,  twelve  drops  at  a  dose,  in  any  proper 
vehicle,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Iron  is  sometimes  added  to  the  bark  and  bitters  to 
increase  their  virtue;  but  it  has,  we  believe,  been 
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seldom  trusted  Slone.  All  these  medicines  seem 
to  act  by  increasing  the  general  tone  of  the  system, 
;ind  thus  counteracting  the  debility  in  which  the  disease 
apparently  consists.  The  mineral  acids,  though  power¬ 
ful  tonics,  have  not  been  used,  we  believe,  in  this 
disease. 

The  general  management  of  patients  who  labour 
under  intermittents  will  not  detain  us  long.  It  is  In 
the  first  place  necessary  to  remove  them  from  the  in¬ 
fected  air  5  but  the  activity  of  modern  husbandry  has 
lessened  tire  number  of  marshes,  and  the  disease  is 
comparatively  rare.  In  parishes  where  the  number  of 
intermittents  was  not  annually  less  than  two  hundred 
respectively,  the  disease  is  not  found,  or  only  in  a  few 
instances  in  its  disguised  state.  The  diet  -should  be 
light,  easy,  and  digestible.  The  ancients  seldom  ad¬ 
mitted  of  food  in  the  first  days  of  fever  j  and  in  the 
early  j  eriods  of  intermittents,  when  the  disease  has 
seldom  any  regular  interval,  the  less  nourishment  that 
is  taken,  the  sooner  will  the  fever  assume  its  proper 
type.  In  general,  when  the  fits  are  more  distinct,  ani¬ 
mal  food  should  be  avoided  unless  there  is  sufficient 
time  to  complete  the  digesthe  process  before  the  ex¬ 
pected  return.  This  .precaution  must  be  continued 
after  the  fits  have  disappeared. 

The  intermitt  entes  count  a  tee  and  pcmiciosir  of  Torti  are 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  remittents,  and  are  indeed 
often  of  the  remittent  kind.  1  hey  will  therefore  be 
considered  with  advantage  under  that  article.  See 
Remittentes. 

See  Torti  Therapeutiee  Specialis,  Sydenham’s  Works ; 
Cleghorn  on  the  Diseases  of  Minorca ;  Hunter  on  the 
Diseases  ot  the  Army ;  Senac  de  Recondita  Febrium 
Katura  ;  Fordyce  on  Fevers,  second  Dissertation. 

Interm ittentes  larvate.  A  fever  of  a  truly 
intermittent  nature  is  often  disguised  under  the,  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  very  different  complaint,  or  seems  to  the  in¬ 
experienced  practitioner  a  fever  of  a  different  kind. 
In  the  first,  the  real  disease  may  generally  be  suspected 
from  the  appearance  ot  regular  paroxysms,  or  more  cer¬ 
tainly  by  perfect  intermissions,  since  these  more  often 
occur  in  such  disguised  intermittents  than  a  regular 
recurrence  of  the  disease.  Intermitting  'pains  of  every 
kind,  where  the  paroxysm  is  completely  terminated, 
are  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  most  common  and  most 
troublesome  instance  is  the  Inrmieraniu.  The  distinction 
of  the  complaint  is  not  easy,  for  pains  in  the  head,  from 
whatever  cause,  are  not  constant:  even  the  no LOlt 
faciei  crucians,  q.  v.  the  tie  doloreux, has  its  re¬ 
missions,  (see  Cephalalgia).  Haemi crania,  there¬ 
fore,  is  distinguished  from  its  situation,  occupying  often 
with  such  minute  precision  one  half  of  the  head,  that 
the  patient  can  place  the  point  of  a  pin  between  the 
part  pained  and  that  unaffected ;  frequently  from  its 
regular  attack,  at  least  a  regular  continuance ;  in  many 
instances  from  its  being  ushered  in  by  rigor,  followed 
by  feverish  heat ;  almost  always  from  soreness  in  the 
bones  ot  the  cheek  of  the  side  affected  during  the  pa¬ 
roxysm  only.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  most  distressing 
kind,  for  its  obstinacy  is  equalled  only  by  the  violent 
degree  of  the  pain. 

I  he  intermitting  nature  of  this  complaint  is  known 
from  its  occurring  in  the  low,  damp,  marshy  situations, 
from  its  regular  recurrence,  and  from  the  remedies 
which  relieve  it.  .But  among  these  we  cannot  reckon 
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the  Peruvian  bark  alone ;  for,  though  large  doses  have 
sometimes  appeared  to  cure,  they  are  often  ineffectual, 
so  that  we  are  rather  inclined  to  attribute  the  reHef,soirte- 
timesexperienced,  to  the  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  The  remedy  which  most  frequently  succeeds  is 
that  recommended  by  Dr.  Grant,  consisting  of  an  ounce 
of  valerian,  half  an  ounce  of  bark,  two  drams  of  the 
Philonium  Londinense,  one  dram  of  kali,  with  a  scruple 
of  rhubarb,  made  into  an  electuary  with  simple  syrup. 
He  remarks,  what  we  have  found  to  be  true,  that  if 
this  quantity  is  swallowed  between  two  paroxysms,  the 
last  will  be  greatly  mitigated;  and  if  the  same  quantity 
is  swallowed  between  the  two  next,  the  complaint  will 
be  so  far  cured  as  to  be  scarcely  troublesome.  The 
effects  of  this  plan,  however,  are  rendered  more  certain 
by  giving  an  emetic  before  the  expected  attack,  with  a 
blister  behind  the  ear  of  the  side  affected  ;  and  as  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  free,  which  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  rhubarb  is  unequal  to,  the  period  of  the  acces¬ 
sion  may  he  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  duration 
of  the  pain  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  operation  ot  salts, 
of  the  oleum  ricini,  or  jalap. 

The  quantity  to  be  taken,  according  to  this  plan, 
may  be  sometimes  inconvenient;  but  the  pain  is  so 
excruciating  that  we  ha.  e  scarcely  found  any  one  whose 
resolution  has  not  been  equal  to  the  alternative.  It 
sometimes,  however,  though  rarely,  has  happened,  that 
the  stomach  will  not  retain  it :  the  resolution  has  occa¬ 
sionally  failed;  and  even  the  medicine  has  not  succeed¬ 
ed,  for  the  disease  in  our  practice  has  been  frequent. 
In  such  circumstances  the  copper  has  sometimes  re¬ 
lieved  ;  and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  a  secret  medi¬ 
cine,  which  is  pretty  certainly  a  solution  of  arsenic.  If 
the  period  of  the  fever  is  not  required  for  the  action  ot 
a  laxative,  the  pain  may  be  mitigated  by  opium,  with 
which  camphor  or  musk  has  been  combined  ;  but  ot 
these  additions  we  cannot  speak  from  our  own  ex¬ 
perience. 

Other  periodical  pains  and  nervous  complaints,  as  the 
hooping  cough,  hiccough,  nausea,  colic,  and  palpita¬ 
tions,  regularly  recurring,  are  very  frequently  removed 
by  the  same  means  (Senac).  It  has  been  usual  to  give 
the  bark  in  every  periodical  complaint;  but  it  seldom 
succeeds,  except  in  doses  much  more  inconvenient  than 
those  of  Dr.  Grant’s  medicine  ;  and,  when  it  seems  to 
relieve,  it  leaves  the  patient  more  subject  to  relapse. 

There  are,  however,  symptoms  periodically  recur¬ 
ring,  not  always  of  this  kind;  but  we  have  only  been 
able  to  trace  them  when  belonging  to  one  disease,  viz. 
lues  venerea'.  We  have  seen  a  periodic  opthalmia,  a 
haemicrania,  and  an  haemorrhage  from  the  nose,  re¬ 
curring  at  regular  intervals  in  this  disease.  Each  has 
been  cured  by  a  mercurial  course.  1 1  may  he  said,  that 
mercury,  like  copper  and  arsenic,  will  remove  it;  and 
it  may  be  true,  but  each  laboured  under  syphilis.  The 
patients  are  at  this  moment  alive,  and  the  author,  by  a 
personal  application,  has  refreshed  his  memory  on  the 
different  subjects.  We  must  add,  however,  that  Senac, 
an  author  of  the  highest  credit,  mentions  intermitting 
haemorrhages,  ophthaltny,  ear  and  tooth-ach,  cephal¬ 
algia,  pains  under  the  scapula,  nephritic  affections, 
pain  of  either  leg  or  arm,  and  ot  the  stomach,  often 
without  any  other  appearance  of  fever.  Those  inter- 
nt  it  tents  also  which  we  have  mentioned  as  attacking 
with  syncope,  apoplexy,  asthma,  and  convulsions  map 
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t>e  properly  styled  larval w.  The  nature  of  these  cannot 
be  at  once  known  ;  but  some  opinion  may  be  formed 
from  the  prevailing  epidemic,  from  the  damp  marshy 
situation  in  which  the  patient  lives,  from  the  bilious  vo¬ 
miting,  the  lateritious.  sediment  in  the  urine,  from  the 
recurrence ;  but,  above  all,  as  we  have  said,  from  the 
very  perfect  intermission.  The  third  paroxysm  is  po¬ 
pularly  supposed  to  be  fatal ;  indeed  it  often  is  so. 

The  varieties  of  intermittents  which  we  have  noticed, 
in  which  the  cold  obstinately  continues  ;  where  the  hot 
fit  becomes  phrenitis,  or  where  the  subsequent  debility 
is  attended  with  marks  of  putrefaction,  and  the  worst 
symptoms  of  malignant  fevers,  have  been  reckoned 
among  the  disguised  intermittents  by  Morton  andTorti. 
But  these  authors  were  preceded  in  this  opinion  by  Sa- 
Jius  Diversus,  by  Valesius,  Mercatus,  See.  Indeed  were 
a  descriptive  (raisonne)  Medical  Biography,  a  work 
much  wanted,  ever  published,  numerous  reputed  dis¬ 
coveries  might  be  carried  far  beyond  the  ages  of  the 
supposed  authors. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  manner  in  which  in¬ 
termittents  pass  into  remittents,  and  into  continued  fe¬ 
vers  of  the  worst  kind  ;  but  we  have  referred  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  subjects  to  the  Remittents,  q.  v. 
which  afford  examples  of  the  most  destructive  exacer¬ 
bating  fevers.  See  Morton  de  Febribur,  Senac  de  re- 
condita  Februm  Natura,  lib.  2. 

INTERNO'DIUM,  (from  inter,  between,  and  nodus, 
a  joint)  ;  that  part  of  the  stalks  of  plants  which  are  be¬ 
tween  two  joints  or  knots ;  in  anatomy  the  knuckles, 
and  the  space  between  tire  joints  of  each  finger. 

INTERNET  NCII  DI  ES,  (from  intcrnuncio,  to  go 
between ;  as  standing  between  the  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  disease).  See  Critici  dies. 

INTEROSSE  A  ARTE  RIA,  (from  inter,  between , 
and  ossa,  bones).  The  cubical  ARTERY,  in  its 
course  between  the  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna  near 
the  interosseous  ligament,  gives  off  these  arteries,  the 
internal  and  external. 

The  internal  runs  close  to  the  ligament,  till  it  reaches 
below  the  pronato-  teres,  where  it  perforates  the  liga¬ 
ment,  and  passes  to  the  convex  side  of  the  carpus,  and 
back  to  the  hand,  where  it  communicates  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  interosseus,  the  radical  and  the  cubical  arteries. 

The  external  pierces  the  ligament  about  three  fingers 
breadth  below  the  articulation,  and  sends  off  a  branch 
towards  the  external  condile  of  the  os  humeri,  under 
the  ulnaris  externus  and  anconaeus  minimus,  to  which, 
and  to  the  supinator  brevis,  it  is  distributed.  The  in¬ 
terosseous  artery  then  runs  downwards  on  the  outside 
of  the  ligament,  giving  branches  to  the  ulnaris,  exter- 
nus,  extensor  digitorum  communis,  the  extensores  pol- 
licis  indicis,  and  minimi  digiti.  Having  reached  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  ulna,  it  unites  with  a  branch  of 
the  internal  interosseous  artery,  which  at  this  place 
runs  from  within  outwards,  and  is  distributed  with  it 
on  the  convex  side  of  the  carpus  and  back  of  the  hand, 
communicating  with  the  radial  artery,  and  with  a  branch 
of  the  cubital.  By  these  communications  this  artery 
forms  an  irregular  arch,  from  whence  branches  are  sent 
to  the  external  interosseous  muscles,  and  to  the  external 
lateral  parts  of  the  fingers. 

Intero'ssea  ligame'nta.  The  interosseous  liga¬ 
ments  in  the  fore-arm  are  fixed  by  one  edge  along  the 
sharp  angle  of  each  ulna,  and  by  the  other  along  that  of 


the  radius.  They  principally  consist  of  two  very- 
strong  planes  of  fibres,  which  cross  each  other  at  oblique 
angles,  and  leave  holes  at  different  distances  for  the 
passages  of  blood  vessels.  The  ligament  ties  the  two 
bones  closely  together,  and  the  two  planes  serve  for 
the  insertion  of  several  muscles.  In  the  supination  of 
the  hand  it  is  very  tight,  but  in  the  pronation  it  is  folded, 
a  little  lengthways . 

INTEKO  SSEI  MU'SCULI,  are  found  both  in  the 
hands  and  feet.  There  are  three  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  hand,  and  as  many  on  the  inferior.  Their  name  de¬ 
scribes  their  origin,  and  they  are  blended  with  the  lum- 
bricales,  performing  the  same  office,  of  moving  the 
fingers  sideways.  The  first  of  the  interossei  interni  is 
called  by  Albinus  posterior  indicis;  the  second  and  third 
are  the  prior  annularis,  and  interosseus  auricularis.  These 
three  muscles  draw  the  fingers,  into  which  they  are  in¬ 
serted,  towards  the  thumb.  There  are  four  interossei  ex- 
terni,  for  a  small  muscle,  which  supports  the  fore  finger, 
the  semi  interosseus  indicis  of  Winslow,  the  prior  indicis 
of  Albinus,  is  included.  This  muscle  then  may  be 
styled  the  first ;  the  second  is  the  prior ;  and  the  third 
the  posterior  medii.  The  fourth  is  the  posterior  annu¬ 
laris.  It  is  useless  to  be  more  minute  in  these  unim¬ 
portant  muscles.  They  may  be  cut  through  with  little 
danger,  and  will  unite  with  as  little  U'ouble. 

In  the  feet  several  small  muscles  fill  up  the  four  in¬ 
terstices  between  the  metatarsal  bones,  after  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  hand.  Like  the  interossei  of  the  hand, 
there  are  three  internal  and  four  external.  Their  use  is 
also  similar. 

INTERPELLA'TUS  MO  RBUS,  (from  wferpello, 
to  interrupt).  A  disease  attended  with  irregular  or  un¬ 
certain  paroxysms.  Paracelsus. 

INTERPOLA'TUS  DI  ES,  (from  interpolo,  to  re¬ 
new).  Days  interpolated  between  two  paroxysms.  Pa¬ 
racelsus. 

INTERSCA'PULUM,  (from  inter,  between,  and  sca¬ 
pula,  the  shoulder-blade) .  See  Scapula. 

INTERSE'PTUM,  (from  inter,  between,  and  septum, 
an  inolosure).  See  Uvula  and  Septum  narium. 

INTERSPINA  LES  CO  LLI,  (from  inter,  between, 
and  spina,  the  spine).  Winslow  calls  these  muscles 
spinales  colli  minores.  Dr.  Hunter  calls  them  intraspin- 
alis,  adding,  that  they  lie  between  the  spinal  processes 
of  the  neck  and  loins,  serving  to  erect  the  body,  by 
bringing  the  spinal  processes  nearer  to  each  other.  The 
interspinales  dorsi  and  lumborum  are  tendinous,  and  con¬ 
nect  the  spinal  with  the  transverse  processes. 

INTER  TRANS  VERS  ALES  MU'SCULI,  (from  in¬ 
ter,  between,  and  transversales,  the  transverse  processes). 
They  lie  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervi¬ 
cal  and  lumbar  vertebrae,  serving  to  bend  the  neck  and. 
body  to  one  side.  Winslow  calls  them  transversales 
minores.  To  the  first  of  these  muscles  the  name  concu- 
tiens  has  been  given. 

INTERTRIGO,  (from  inter,  between,  and  tero,  to 
rub).  Attrita,  attritio.  A  galling,  or  erosion  of  the 
cuticle,  or  of  the  skin.  Children  are  apt  to  have  exco¬ 
riations  behind  their  ears,  in  the  neck,  and  thighs :  the 
last  often  arise  from  neglect.  The  excoriaied  parts 
biiould  be  ba'.hed  frequently  with  warm  water  j  and 
powdered  chalk,  or  cerusse  sprinkled  on  them  through 
a  bit  of  fine  muslin,  when  quite  dry.  Dr.  Cullen  con¬ 
siders  it  as  a  variety  of  erythematous  inflammation. 
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INTE BVEKTEBR  A*LES  METSOTO,  (from  i:ntfevy 
Between,  and  vertebra).  They  arise  from  the  body  of 
erne  vertebra  laterally,  and  are  inserted,  after  an  oblique 
progress,  into  the  back  part  of  the  other  vertebra,  imme¬ 
diately  above  it.  They  draw  the  vertebrae  nearer  to  one 
another,  and  a  little  to  one  side. 

INTESTINA  TE'RRJE.  See  Lumbricus  ter- 

RESTRIS. 

INTESTINA,  (from  intus,  within).  The  intes¬ 
tines,  chorda:  and  pant  ices.  From  the  pylorus  to  the 
anus  is  one  continued  canal,  divided  into  the  small,  and 
great  intestines,  covered  by  the  mesentery  and  mesoco¬ 
lon  ;  and,  as  they  are  longer  than  these  membranes, 
they  are  contracted  in  folds  to  the  length  of  the  latter. 
The  whole  length  of  the  intestines  is  between  seven  and 
tight  times  the  length  of  the  body  ;  the  small  ones 
are  about  five  of  these  parts.  The  small  intestines 
tailed  dertruji,  and  cholades,  because  they  contain 
bile,  are  named  Duodenum,  Jejunum,  and  Ileum, 
q.  v. :  the  large  intestines  are,  the  Ccecum,  the  Colon, 
and  Rectum,  q.  v. 

The  first  coat  of  the  intestines,  the  external,  is  from 
the  peritoneum,  called  celtulosa  tunica  liuyschii ;  tunica 
externa  vel  membranusa ;  the  second  is  the  muscular 
coat,  formed  of  two  planes  of  muscular  fibres,  the  one 
thin  and  longitudinal ;  the  other  thicker,  in  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  direction  :  the  third  is  styled  the  nervous,  but  con¬ 
sists  of  cellular  substance  the  fourth  the  villous,  pen¬ 
al  row  a.  The  villi  are  of  different  shapes  and  lengths 
in  different  parts  of  the  intestines,  more  thick  in  the 
small,  more  long  and  thin  in  the  large  ones  ;  they 
are  thought  to  be  secreting  and  absorbing  organs,  as 
there  the  arteries  seem  to  terminate,  and  the  veins  to 
begin. 

The  glands  of  the  intestines,  enteradeues,  are  supposed 
to  be  lodged  in  the  nervous  coat,  next  the  villous,  and 
are  divided  into  glandules  solitaries  and  aggregate ;  but 
their  existence  is  not  clearly  established. 

In  the  great  intestines  we  may  observe  little  holes, 
which,  when  inflated,  lead  to  cells  analogous  to  the  fol¬ 
licles  of  Malpighi ;  and  by  analogy  we  may  suppose 
glands  to  exist  in  the  great  intestines  near  the  anus,  to 
separate  a  lubricating  mucus,  for  facilitating  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  faeces.  • 

The  arteries  and  veins  run  together  on  the  intestines. 

In  the  intestines  the  first  digestion  is  completed;  from 
them  the  chyle  is  absorbed,  and  through  their  cavity  the 
faeces  ultimately  carried  oft’.  These  actions  are  performed 
by  their  peristaltic  or  vermicular  motion,\vhich  apparently 
moving  their  contents  backward  or  forward,  in  effect 
propel  them  ;  as  the  waves  of  an  increasing  tide  some¬ 
times  fall  short  of,  and  at  others  gain  on  those  which 
preceded  them,  but  on  the  whole  advance.  This  motion 
is  caused  by  tire  successive  contraction  and  relaxation 
of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat;  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stimulus  to  this  motion  is  the  distension  of  the 
canal. 

The  action  of  the  lungs  on  the  diaphragm  and  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  assist  the  progress  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  Thus  the  clara  lectio,  read¬ 
ing  aloud,  is  said  by  Celsus  to  assist  digestion. 

INTESTINA  LIS,  (from  intestina,  intestines ).  Re¬ 
longing  to  or  proceeding  from  the  bowels. 

Intestina'lis  arte'ria.  See  Duodenalis 
arteuia,  and  Gastrica  dextra  artkiua. 
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lN-nrsTiiN:A"Ei'S'  ve'na.  See  Buo de.n  alt.? 
INTESTEN O'RfJM  SOLAMEN.  The  semen  ankK 
according  to  Hoffman;  and  the  oleum  anisi,  according  to. 
Van  Helmoat. 

Intestino'rum  tu'ntca  externa,  and  MEM- 
branosa.  See  Intestina. 

INTOXICA'TIO,  (from  ro£iy.ov,  poison,  venom).  It 
is  properly  the  same  as  infectio,  but  generally  synonym 
ous  with  inebriation.  See  InebriantiaC 

INTRAFOLIA'CEUS,  (from  intra,  and  folium,  a 
leaf  )  .  Growing  within  the  side  of  the  leaf. 

I XTR AS  PI N  A’L IS,  (from  intra,  and  spina,  the  spine) . 
See  Interspinales. 

INTRATRANSVERSA'LIS.  See  Intertrans- 
versales. 

INTRICA'TUS,  MUSCULUS,  (from  its  intricate 
folds).  See  Abductor  auris. 

INTRl'NSECI,  (from  intra,  and  sccus,  towards).  - 
Painful  disorders  of  the  internal  parts. 

1NTRITTJM,  (from-bite/or,  to  be  rubbed) ;  entrimma ; 
a  culinary  term  for  minced  meats,  or  rather  such  as  are- 
prepared  by  pounding,  as  potted  beef,  &c. 

INTROCE  SSIO,  (from  introccdo,  to  go  in).  See- 
Depressio. 

INTROSUSCE'PTIO,  (from  intra,  within, .and  sus- 
cipio,  to  receive) .  Slight  degnees  of  introsusceptio  seem? 
to  occur  frequently,  and  are  soon  restored ;  but  everv 
when  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  functions  of  the  in¬ 
testines  are  often  not  disturbed.  Unless  inflamed,  or 
adhesions  are  formed  between  the  external  part  and 
that  “  received  within,”  no  disease  seemingly  follows. 

It  occurs  often  so  low  in  the  rectum,  that  it  may  be 
reached  by  the  finger,  or  the  received  intestine  may  be 
even  protruded.  Monro,  Edinburgh  Medicai  Essays, 
See  Iliaca  passio. 

I'NTSIA.  Mimosa  intsia  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1508.  A 
large  evergreen  tree  in  Malabar,  called  also  acacia  Ma- 
labai  ica  globosa.  The  juice  of  the  leaves-  and  hark  is, 
used  to  relieve  pains  in  the  bowels.  See  Raii  Historian 
INTUMESCE'NTUE,  (from  intumesco,  to  swell)? 
tumidosi.  Disorders  attended  with  a  swelling  of  the 
body,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it ;  the  second  order  of 
the  cachexice. 

INTUSSUSCE'PTIO.  The  same  as  Introsuscep¬ 
tio,  q.  v.  See  Iliaca  passio. 

I'NTYBUS,  (from  in,  and  tuba,  a  hollow  instrument r 
from  the  hollowness  of  its  stalk).  A  name  for  the  ci- 
choieum  latifolium  sive  endivia  vulgaris. 

I'NULA.  SeeENULA. 

II^U'NCTIO,  (from  inungo,  to  anoint)  .  Inunction. 
The  action  of  anointing,  or  the  materials  which  are 
employed. 

INVA'SIO,  (from  invado ,  to  attack)  y  acccssio. 
INVEllECU'NDUM  OS,  (from  in,  not,  and  verc- 
cundus ,  modest ;  because  the  os  tiontis  is  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  impudence).  See  Frontis,  os. 

INVE'RSIO  U'TERI,  (from  inverta,  to  turn  in¬ 
wards).  See  Procidentia  uteri. 

INVTDIA,  (from  in,  and  video,  to  look  upon,  a  ninns 
intuendo  fortunam  alterius).  Envy  ;  a  depressing  pas¬ 
sion  arising  from  a  consciousness  ot  the  superior  ad¬ 
vantages  of  another.  It  induces  debility,  indigestion, 
and  hectic. 

INVOLUCRA,  (from  involvo,  to  fold  in-,  from  com¬ 
ing  next  after  the  child).  Secundincs,  hystera, membranx. 
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They  form  an  universal  covering  for  the  foetus,  and  (he 
Abater  in  aaIucIi  it  floats  during  pregnancy,  They  con¬ 
sist  of  tire  membranes  called  Chou  ion,  and  Amnion; 
the  Placenta,  and  part  of  the  Funis  umbilicalis, 
vide  in  verbis 

If  in  labour  the  membranes  do  not  break  immediately 
upon  their  being  pushed  into  the  vagina,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  protrude  still  further,  in  order  to  dilate 
lbs  os  externum. — If  they  suddenly  burst,  and  dis¬ 
charge  much  water,  and  the  pains  soon  slacken,  the  la¬ 
bour  becomes  tedious  While  the  head  of  the  child  is 
yet  covered  with  the  unbroken  membrane,  it  is  smooth, 
soft,  and  slippery  to  the  touch.  Sometimes  when  the 
head  presents,  tlie  fontanel  feels  puffy,  and  deceives  us, 
as  it  is  mistaken  for  the  membranes ;  but  this  should  be 
carefully  distinguished.  If  during  labour  the  waters 
push  the  membranes  down  in  an  oblong  form,  the  birth 
will  be  tedious.  A  short  broad,  or  round  form  is  the  best. 

INVOLU'CRIJM,  (from  the  samel  >  the  calyx  of  an 
umbelliferous  plant.  See  also  Pericardium. 

I  ON,  (from  Ionia,  its  native  place).  See  Viola. 
IONIA.  See  Ch’amjEritys. 

IONTHLA  SPI, liuuiria.  It  is  clypeola  ionthlaspi  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  9 1.0;  found  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  said 
to  be  detersive,  aperitive,  &rc.  but  not  at  present  used. 

IONTHOS,  (from  ion,  the  violet) .  The  Grecian  ap¬ 
pellation  of  those  hard  pimples  in  the  face  of  a  violet 
colour,  which  the  Latins  call  by  the  name  of  varus,  and 
gutta  rosacea. 

IOSACCHARUM,  (from  ion,  the  violet,  and  sac- 
charum,  sugar).  SUGAR  of  VIOLETS. 

IOTACI  SMUS,  (from  iujIh,  the  Greek  letter  i).  A 
defect  in  the  tongue  or  organs  of  speech,  which  renders 
a  person  incapable  of  pronouncing  his  letters;  or  where 
the  letter  i  is  frequently  and  rapidly  pronounced. 

10  UI.  A  restorative  alimentary  liquid  prepared  in 
Japan.  It  is  made  from  the  gravy  of  half  roasted  beef, 
but  the  other  ingredients  kept  a  secret. 

IPECACUANHA,  (Indian).  Brasiliensis  radix, 

* herba  puris  Brusiliana,  polycocos,  poaio  do  matto,  caa- 
apir  ;  cipo  ;  Indiana  radix,  periclymenum  parvum,  ipeca- 
cuan,  or  Brasilian  root.  Many  of  these  names 
have  been  assigned,  from  the  opinion  of  naturalists, 
respectingthe  plant  which  produces  this  valuable  remedy. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  root  of  a  viola,  of  a  peri¬ 
clymenum,  and  of  a  species  of  psycotria.  Indeed  the  evi¬ 
dences  in  favour  of  the  latter  are  so  strong,  that  we  have 
much  reason  to  believe  that  its  roots  are  at  least 
emetic,  though  not  the  real  ipecacuanha.  In  fact,  if 
we  can  trust  Decandolle’s  description  in  the  Bulletin 
des  Sciences,  the  white  ipecacuanha  is  derived  from  the 
viola,  and  this  medicine  is  afforded  by  three  species,  the 
V.  calceolaria  of  the  species  plantarum,  a  native  of  Gui¬ 
ana  and  the  American  islands;  the  v.parviflora  of  the 
supplement  urn  plantarum  ;  and  the  v.  ipecacuanha  of  the 
mantissa.  These  roots  may  be  found  among  those  of 
the  true  ipecacuanha,  but  they  are  a  fraudulent  addition, 
as,  though  emetic,  they'do  not  possess  the  valuable  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  true  or  grey  kind.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  size  of  the  woody  part,  which,  in  the  true  kind, 
is  a  fibre  only;  in  the  white  it  is  as  thick  as  the  bark. 
The  roots  of  different  species  of  aselepias,  dorstenia,  and 
other  genera,  are  sold  as  ipacacuanha,  but  with  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  "false." 

In  1780  Mutis  sent  to  the  younger  Linnaeus,  from 


South  America,  a  full  description  of  a  plant,  which  he 
was  assured  was  the  true  ipecacuanha  ;  an  account  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  medical  resident,  who  has  been  stigmatised 
with  the  name  of  an  empiric.  T  his  naturalist  referred 
it  to  the  genus  psycotria  with  the  trivial  name  of  erne- 
tica,  doubting,  however,  whether  it  was  the  same  with 
the  ipecacuanha  of  Piso  and  Margraave,  though  the 
figures  of  these  authors  greatly  resembled  it.  Dr.  VVood- 
ville,  in  published  an  engraving  of  a  specimen 

preserved  in  spirits,  sent  from  the  Bra.sils.  The  root 
was  entire,  and  ascertained  it  to  be  the  real  plant ;  but 
the  flower  was  wanting,  so  that  the  truth  of  Muris’s 
narrative  and  the  credit  of  his  informant  could  neither 
be  established  nor  invalidated.  In  this  state  of  uncer¬ 
tainty, we  received  in  1802  the  description  of  the  true 
plant  from  Felix  Avellar  Brotero,  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Linnaean  Transactions,  p.  127.  The  author  rs 
professor  of  botany  in  Coimbra,  and  professes  to  have 
drawn  his  description  from  numerous  dried  specimens, 
corrected  by  the  observations  of  his  friend  Bernard 
Gomes,  a  diligent  medical  botanist,  who  has  often  exa¬ 
mined  the  living  plants.  They  grow  in  Parnambuqui, 
Bahia,  8cc.  and  other  provinces  of  Brazil,  flower  in 
November,  December,  and  January,  and  again  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March.  The  berries  ripen  in  May. 

It  is  scarcely  the  object  of  this  work  to  transcribe  the 
minute  description  of  Brotero,  which  would  be  unin¬ 
teresting  to  the  medical  reader;  and  we  shall  prefer 
making  a  few  remarks  on  the  minute  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cal/icocca  ipecacuanha,  the  title  he  gives  it, 
and  the  psycotia  emctica  of  the  younger  Linnaeus.  This 
genus  cal/icocca’  belongs  to  the  rubiacece  of  Jussieu,  and 
the  species  are  all  perennial. 

The  description  of  Brotero  greatly  resembles  that  of 
Mutis.  In  the  latter,  the  bracteae  which  separate  the 
florets  are  said  to  be  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  discern¬ 
ible  ;  but  Brotero  describes  the  bracteae,  involucri  and 
flosculorum  longitudine;  but  we  have  long  since  learnt 
that  plus  vel  minus  non  mutat  speciem.  The  stipulse, 
according  to  Mutis,  are  awl-shaped,  and  horizontal ;  in 
Brotero  appressae  sessiles  sublineares  partito-fimbriatae, 
lacinulis  subulatis.  In  Mutis  the  flowers  are  said  to  be 
axillary  ;  in  Brotero  terminal.  In  Brotero’s  figure,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  but  a  single  flower  which,  though  placed  ter¬ 
minally,  is  apparently  axillary.  The  stipulae  in  Sir  Jo  eph 
Banks’  plant  seem  to  resemble  those  described  byMutis. 

There  appears,  if  these  circumstances  only  are  consi¬ 
dered,  little  doubt  but  that  the  plant  of  the  younger 
Linnaeus  is  a  variety  of  that  described  by  Brotero  ;  but 
in  Mutis’  plant  there  is  no  involucrum  :  in  that  of  Bro¬ 
tero  a  large  and  strongly-marked  one,  so  that,  in  reality, 
they  must  be  two  distinct  species,  though  they  cer¬ 
tainly  belong  to  the  same  genus.  The  involucrum  is, 
indeed,  a  part  of  the  essential  character  in  Schreber, 
and  in  the  cephaelis  of  Wildenow  (the  same  genus) ;  yet 
many  of  the  species  have  naked  heads.  It  has,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  same  views,  been  proposed  to  add 
as  a  species  of  callicocca  the  e.  mutisii  (psycotria  emetica 
Lin.  Filii  Supplementum  Plant,  p.  144).  Head  naked 
pedunced ;  few  flowered ;  leaves  lanceolate,  smooth  ; 
stipules  entire,  awl-shaped;  corolla  five,  cleft;  chaffy 
bractes,  very  small. 

It  is  brought  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Four  sorts 
are  mentioned,  viz.  the  grey,  brown,  white,  and  yellow. 
The  grey  is  generally  esteemed  the  most  valuable,  but 
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Neumann  assures  that  the  brown  is  equally  good.  The 
white  sort  is  much  weaker  than  the  other,  and  the  yel- 
low  does  not  act  in  the  least  as  an  emetic,  being  merely 
purgative  The  Peruvian  sort  is  called  btxugmllo. 

The  roots  of  the  grey  sort  are  about  the  thickness 
of  a  small  quill,  very  unequal  and  knotty ;  various¬ 
ly  bent  and  contorted,  full  of  wrinkles  and  deep  circular 
fissures,-  which  reach  down  to  a  small  whitish  woody 
fibre  that  runs  in. the.  middle  of  each  piece:  the 
cortical  part  is  compact,  brittle,  looks  smooth,  and  re¬ 
sinous  on  breaking.  They  have  little  01  no  smell,  the 
taste  is  bitterish  and  subaerid,  covering  the  tongue  as  it 
were  with  a  kind  of  mucilage.  The  roots  of  the  brown 
kind  are  small,  somewhat  more  wrinkled,  of  a  dark  co¬ 
lour  without,  and  white  within.  The  white  is  woody, 
has  no  wrinkles,  and,  to  the  taste,  no  perceptible  bitter¬ 
ness.  The  asli-coloured  orgrey  ipecacuanha  is  generally 
preferred:  tire  brown  has  been  observed  even  in  a 
small  dose  to  produce  violent  effects;  but  the  white 
has  scarce  any  effect,  whatever  the  dose  may  be.  The 
root  contains  a  gummy  and  resinous  matter,  though 
the  gum  is  in  the  greatest  proportion,  and  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  part :  the  bark  is  more  powerful  than  the  wood  ; 
and  the  whole  root  manifests  an  antiseptic  and  astrin¬ 
gent  power.  The  emetic  quality  is  said  by  Dr.  Irvine  to 
be  counteracted  by  the  acetous  acid;  for  thirty  giains, 
taken  in  two  ounces  of  vinegar,  produced  only  some 
loose  stools.  For  this  reason  it  has  probably  become 
fashionable  to  add  the  ammonia,  which  is  supposed  to  in¬ 
crease  die  emetic  power  of  the  ipecacuanha. 

This  medicine  is  the  most  certain,  the  mildest,  and 
safest  emetic  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  foi  it 
readily  passes  off  by  stool,  if  it  does  not  operate  by  vo¬ 
mit;  but  perhaps  less  certainly  by  urine  or  perspiration 
than  the  antimonials. 

The  larger  compact  roots  that  have  a  resinous  appear¬ 
ance  are  preferred.  The  slender,  blackish  brown  ones, 
full  of  fibres,  are  the  worst.  Mr.  Henry,  of  Paris,  has 
lately  ascertained,  by  experiment,  the  fact  first  men¬ 
tioned  by  Lassone, '  that  the,  ligneous  part  is  equally 
powerful  with  the  cortical. 

The  roots  of  the  caapia,  commonly  sold  under  the 
name  of  white  ipecacuanha,  are  yellowish,  or  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish  white  colour.  The  apocynum  is  another  impo¬ 
sition  which  we  have  mentioned;  but  the  colour  ot  its 
medullary  fibre  is  of  a  deep  reddish  yellow  colour, 
whereas  that  of  the  ipecacuanha  is  whitish,  or  of  a  pale 
grey. 

Kelvetius  first  brought  this  root  into  repute  as  an 
antidysenteric,  though  it  was  brought  to  Europe  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Since  his  time 
it  has  been  used  in  diarrhoea,  menorrhagia,  leucorrhcea, 
in  long  continued  obstructions,  and  in  spasmodic  asthma. 
In  violent  paroxysms  of  the  latter  it  has  procured  ie- 
lief ;  and  where  habitual,  from  three  to  five  grains  may 
be  given  every  morning,  or  from  five  to  ten  eveiy  otliei 
morning,  and  continued  for  four  or  six  weeks.  Small 
doses  of  one  to  two  grains  have  been  of  use  in  catarrhal, 
some  consumptive  cases,  and  various  states  of  fever.  It 
has  also  been  employed  in  the  cure  ot  agues  as  an  eme¬ 
tic,  given  at  the  time  of  accession,  or  at  the  close  of  t  he 
cold  fit.  Very  small  doses,  as  one-third  or  one  half  of 
a  grain,  have  been  recommended  every  four  hours,  in 
menorrhagia,  cough,  pleurisy,  and  liaemoptoe  -}  and  in 
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larger  doses,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  opium.  Of  all 
its  preparations,  the  powder  is  the  best ;  six  or  eight 
grains  of  which  will  produce  two  or  three  discharges  by 
vomit ;  and,  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries,  after  this 
operation,  it  excites  perspiration,  if  the  patient  is  kept 
warm.  It  chiefly  operates  as  an  emetic  in  proper 
doses ;  in  smaller  doses,  as  a  nauseating  and  aperient 
medicine,  upon  which  its  antidysenteric  power  seems  to 
depend.  It  is  said  to  succeed  equally  well  in  small  as  in 
large  doses  ;  but  the  quality  of  the  root  we  now  obtain  is 
not  the  same,  or  it  has  lost  this  power.  It  is  so  certain  an 
emetic,  that  we  cannot  venture  to  give  it  where  vomiting 
would  be  injurious.  Geoffroy  supposed  that  the  resinous 
part  only  was  emetic,  and  that  the  virtue  of  the  ipecacu¬ 
anha  in  dysenteries  depended  on  its  gum,  which  acted  as  a 
demulcent;  but  this  is  highly  improbable,  as  other  eme¬ 
tics  or  similar  medicines  in  nauseating  doses  are  perhaps 
equally  effectual.  Dr.  Irvine  found  the  gum  more  ac¬ 
tively  emetic  than  the  resin,  and  the  bark  than  the 
wood,  though  the  latter  possessed  this  power  in  an  in¬ 
considerable  degree.  Water  distilled  from  it  was  not 
emetic,  but  the  remaining  decoction  violently  so, 
though  its  peculiar  properties  were  destroyed  by  long 
boiling.  See  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 

The  best  menstruum  for  extracting  the  whole  virtue 
of  the  root  is  one  part  pure  spirit,  and  two  or  three  of 
water ;  of  wines  the  Canary  or  mountain  best  extracts 
its  virtue;  but  the  London  College  directs  the  follow¬ 
ing  v'inum  ipecacuanha.  Take  of  the  roots  of 
ipecacuanha  in  powder,  two  ounces ;  of  Spanish  white 
wine,  two  pints;  digest  ten  days,  and  strain.  Ph.  Lond. 
1/83.  Its  dose,  as  an  emetic,  is  from  3  i j .  to  ss. — 
as  a  diaphoretic,  from  twenty  to  forty  drops,  adding 
about  ten  drops  of  tinctura  opii. 

Dr.  Alston  thinks  that  the  virtue  of  this  root  resides 
not  in  its  oil,  gum,  or  resin,  but  in  its  peculiar  spirit. 
Later  chemists,  however,  particularly  Mr.  Lassone  and 
Mr.  Henry  of  Paris,  have  shewn  that  ipecacuanha  con¬ 
tains  a  free  acid  of  a  vegetable  nature  recomposed  by 
fire,  and  different  salts  with  a  calcareous  basis.  It  also 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  an  elastic  gum.  Hie 
most  active  part  is  the  resin,  though  the  extiacti\e  is  by 
no  means  without  power,  in  about  a  double  dose.  It 
three  grains  of  powdered  ipecacuanha  are  added  to  fif¬ 
teen  grains  of  jalap,  it  more  certainly  and  effica¬ 
ciously  purges ;  but  it  also  often  deceives  by  produc¬ 
ing  vomiting. 

To  deceive  children  3i.  or  3ss.  of  powdered  ipeca¬ 
cuanha  may  be  infused  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
adding  a  little  milk  and  sugar.  A  tea-cupful  may  be 
given  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  till  it  operates ;  and 
it  will  then  need  nothing  to  work  it  oft.  It  might 
perhaps  be  better  infused  with  weak  coffee,  or  to  this  a 
tea-spoonful  of  ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  added.  J  he 
college  also  orders  the  following  p'ulvis  ipeca¬ 
cuanha  com po  situs.  Dover's  powder.  Take  of 
ipecacuanha,  hard  purified  opium,  of  each,  rubbed  into 
powder,  one  dram  ;  of  vitriolated  kali  in  powder,  an 
ounce.  Pharm.  Lond.  1/88.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  grains;  the  former  dose  containing  a  grain  of 
opium.  This  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  powder  ot 
Dr.  Dover,  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  certain 
sudorifics  in  rheumatism,  gout,  and  other  diseases  where 
sweating  is  necessary. 
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See  Lewis'*  Materia:  Mediica>;-.  LotrdfoiT  Medical  Ob¬ 
servations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  i. ;  Neuman’s  Chemical 
Works;  Woodville’s  Medical  Botany. 

I  PHION.  See  Asphodelus  luteus.. 
IQUETA’IA.  See  Scro  pul  aria  aquatica. 

I  ilA,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  chirah).  Anger 
quickens  the  pulse,  and  hurries  respiration,  and  for  a 
time  increases  the  tone  of  the  whole  system.  The  sto¬ 
mach  and  bowels  are  greatly  affected and  a  stricture 
on  the  gall-ducts  is  sometimes  produced,  so  that  a  jaun¬ 
dice  is  the  consequence;  though  more  frequently  the  gall 
is  determined  more  copiously  to  the  duodenum,  produc¬ 
ing  disagreeable  complaints  in  the  bowels.  Anger 
also  produces  haemorrhages  from  the  nose,  the  lungs, 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  occasioning  apoplexy,  and  the 
haemorrhoidal  vessels,  particularly  in  those  who  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  these  evacuations. 

During  the  fit  of  anger,  or  its  immediate  effects,  it 
is  said  that  vomits  and  purges  should  be  avoided,  though 
few  take  them  in  a  passion  ;  nor  can  we  see  what  in¬ 
jury  would  be  produced  if  they  were  given. 

Anger,  called  justly  “  a  short  madness,”  will  gra¬ 
dually  cool  ;  and  should  any  bad  effects  be  left,  they 
must  be  treated  according  to  their  nature. 

IRACU  NDUS  MU  SC  ULUS,  (from  ira,  anger) . 
See  Abductor  oculi. 

IRINGUS,  Eryngo.  See  Eryngium. 

IRIS,  (from  eipoj,  to  s/tow).  A  rainbow.  The 
forepart  of  the  choroides  of  the  eye,  named  from 
the  variety  of  its  colours.  It  lies  floating  and  loose  ;  is 
convex  on  the  anterior,  and  concave  on  the  posterior 
part;  the  perforation  in  its  middle  forms  the  pupil. 
The  iris,  by  contracting  or  dilating,  excludes  or  admits 
of  light  in  such  proportions  as  the  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances  may  require.  Two  orders  of  muscular  fibres  are 
found  between  the  laminae  of  the  iris  ;  one  circular,  the 
other  radiated,  which  produce  these  actions.  See 
Uvea,  Choroides,  and  Csrculus  arteriosus. 

The  operation  of  cutting  the  iris  is  required  when  a 
cataract  adheres  to  it ;  and  when,  from  the  contraction  of 
its  muscular  fibres,  the  pupil  is  closed  up,  a  disease  called 
syvizesis,  or  caligy pupiltce,  is  produced.  Mr.  Sharp,  in  his 
Operations,  chap.  xxix.  directs  the  operator  to  proceed 
as  follows :  Place  the  patient  as  for  couching  ;.  open  and 
fix  the  eye  with  the  speculum  oculi y  then  introduce  the 
knife  in  the  same  part  of  the  conjunctiva  that  is  wound¬ 
ed  in  couching ;  insinuate  it  with  its  blade  held  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  the  back  of  it  towards  you,  between  the 
ligamentum  ciliare  and  circumference  of  the  iris,  into 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye ;  and,  after  it  is  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  further  side,  make  your  incision  quite 
through  the  membrane ;  and,  if  the  operation  succeeds, 
it  will,  upon  wounding,  fly  open,  and  appear  a  large 
orifice,  though  not  so  wide  as  it  becomes  afterwards. 
Mr.  Sharp  further  observes,  that  when  the  pupil  is  con¬ 
tracted  from  a  paralytic  disorder,  this  operation  cannot 
be  encouraged. 

I'kis.  A  species  of  rash,  included  by  Dr.  Willan  in 
his  third  order  of  exanthemata;  but  we  have  not  yet 
received  his  description  and  explanation.  We  may 
find  an  opportunity  of  resuming  the  subject,  if  the 
n-umber  appears  in  time.  See  Cutanei  morbi. 

I  ris,  (from  the  resemblance  of  its  flower  to  the 
rainbow).  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  long,  narrow, 


sword- FiLd'  Heave*  standing  adigewise-’  to.'  ufte  static,.  an<f 
large  naked  flowers  divided  deeply  into  six.  segments,, 
of  which  alternately  one  is  erect,  and  another  arched 
downward!,  witlir  three  smaller  productions  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  inclosing  the  stamina  and  pistil :  the  roots  are  tu¬ 
berous,  irregular,  and  full  of  joints.  (See  Erysimum), 
ft  is  a  name  likewise  of  the  hedge-mustard,  her* 
mo  dactyl  us ;  a.  kind  of  ginger;  a  species  of  xyp/iiuw,  and 
of  a  pastil,  consisting  of  alum,  saffron,  and  myrrh. 

Iris  frorentina.  Florentine  orris;  in* 
Il/yrica,  and  white  flow er-DH-luce,  t'mfen/wa 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  55.  It  is  supposed  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
the  common  iris  but  its  roots  are  brought  from  Italy,  as 
superior  to  our  own.  They  are  in  oblong,  flatfish 
pieces,  freed  from!  the  fibres,  and  brownish  externally, 
but  with  brownish  specks  internally,  and  easily  reduced 
to'  a  farinaceous  powder. 

The  root,  in  its  recent  state,  is  nauseous,  acrid,  and 
purgative,  but  loses  these  qualities  by  drying.  The  dry 
root  is  unctuous,  bitterish,  and  pungent ;  the  taste  not 
strong,  but  durable  ;  with  a  light,  agreeable  smell, 
which  resembles  violets,  or  rather  raspberries ;  and 
communicates  a  similar  flavour  to  spirits  and  to  wines. 
As  a  medicine,  the  fresh  root  is  a  powerful  cathartic; 
and  its  juice  hath  been  employed  in  the  dose  of  3i,  in 
dropsies:  when  dry  it  is  a  demulcent,  and  an  ex¬ 
pectorant,  attenuating  viscid  phlegm,  and  promoting 
its  discharge ;  but  Dr.  Cullen  considers  it  as  insigni¬ 
ficant  in  this  state.  When  cut  in  the  form  of  peas  it  is 
used  for  promoting  the  discharge  in  issues. 

In  distillation  it  yields  all  its  flavour  to  water;  its 
bitter  remaining  in  the  extract.  Rectified  spirit  brings 
over  a  part,  and  the  extract  is  hitter  and  pungent  in  the 
mouth.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica ;  Neumann’s 
Chemical  Works. 

I  ris  tubebo'sa,  vel  bulbosa.  See  Hermodac- 

TYLUS  FOLIO  QUADRANGULO,  &C. 

I  RIS  fce  ti DA,  spatula  foctida ,  xyris,  gladiolus 
fxtidus,  SPRUGE-WORT,  STINKING  GI.ADDON,  or 
GI.ADWYN;  iris  foetidissima  Lin.  Sp.  I’l.  oj ;  a  wild 
species  ofiris,  distinguished  by  a  strong  smell,  found  in. 
hedges,  ike.  :  its  root  is  thick,  and  spreading  in  the 
earth,  with  many  fibres,  from  which  spring  numerous, 
leaves,  longer,  narrower,  and  sharper-pointed  than  the 
common  iris.  The  root  is  diuretic,  but  seldom  noticed. 

I  Ris  pa i.ust Ris,  acorns  adu/tcrinus  gladiolus  httcvsr 
pscudo-acorus,  pseudo-iris,  htitomus,  butomon,  yellow 
water-flag;  iris  pseuducorus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  50’.  It 
is  common  by  the  sides  of  rivulets  and  marshes ; 
the  roots  are  reddish;  several  flowers,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  stand  on  a  stalk  ;  the  middle  ribs  of  the  leaves 
are  prominent. 

The  roots  of  this  species,  when  fresh,  are  more  acrid, 
and  strongly  cathartic,  than  the  former.  Eighty  drops 
of  the  expressed  juice,  repeated  every  two  hours, 
have  purged,  when  jalap,  gamboge,  and  mercurials  have 
failed.  The  root  is  without  smell,  but  has  an  acrid 
styptic  taste  ;  its  juice  in  the  nose  and  mouth  creates  a 
burning  heat,  accompanied  with  a  copious  discharge, 
and  is  consequently  considered  as  an  errhine  and  sialo- 
gogue  :  from  its  astringency,  it  has  been  used  in  diar¬ 
rhoea  ;  for  making  ink,  and  dyeing  black.  To  serpigin¬ 
ous  eruptions,  and  scrofulous  tumours,  the  expressed 
juice  is  said  to  be  an  advantageous  application.  Bergius 
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observes,  that,  when  fresh,  it  is  a  hydragogue-;  when 
dried,  an  astringent :  but,  like  the  other  species,  it  is 
too  variable  in  its  strength  to  be  received  into  general 
use. 

Lris  latifo'lia  tubero'sa.  See  Zingiber. 

1'ris  v in, gar  is  ;  iris  horlensis  nostras  ;  iris  Gcr- 
manica  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  55;  iris  purpurea,  the  COMMON 
purple  iris.  Several  blue  or  purple  flowers  stand 
in  one  stalk  ;  their  arched  segments  bearded  with  a  yel¬ 
lowish  matter.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountain¬ 
ous  parts  of  Germany,  common  in  our  gardens,  and 
flowers  in  June.  The  roots,  when  fresh,  smell  dis¬ 
agreeably,  have  an  acrid  nauseous  taste,  and  are  a 
strong  irritating  cathartic.  The  expressed  juice  has 
been  given  in  a  dropsy,  from  two  to  four  drams  diluted 
with  water.  By  gently  inspissating  the  juice,  it  is  less 
active  ;  but,  if  inspissated  to  dryness,  it  loses  its  purging 
quality.  The  dried  root  resembles  in  smell  and  taste 
the  Florentine  species. 

IRRADIA  1 IO,  (from  ir radio,  to  shine  upon) .  See 
Actinobolysmus. 

IRREGULARIS,  (from  in,  and  regularis,  regular). 
A  disease  anomalous  in  its  paroxysms. 

IRRITAB1  LITAS,  (from  irrito,  to  provoke).  Ir¬ 
ritability;  the  r  is  insit  a  of  Haller,  vis  vital  is  of 
Gorter,  oscillation  of  Boerhaave,  tonic  parser  of  Stahl, 
and  the  inherent  power  of  Cullen  It  means  that  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  contraction  which  is  peculiar  to  muscular  fibres. 
We  chiefly  speak  of  it  when  morbidly  increased,  and 
in  this  state  it  may  exist  without  or  with  inflammation. 
In  the  former  state  it  is  called  spasm  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is 
considered  as  a  symptom  only.  Parts  scarcely  sensible 
or  irritable  in  a  natural  state  become  highly  so  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  inflammation. 

Irritability,  according  to  Plaller,  differs  greatly  from 
sensibility;  for  many  irritable  parts  are  not  sensible; 
and  organs  which  are  both  irritable  and  sensible  have 
by  no  means  these  qualities  in  the  same  or  any  propor¬ 
tional  degree.  The  intestines,  he  remarks,  are  less  sen¬ 
sible  than  the  stomach,  though  more  irritable ;  and  the 
heart  is  an  organ  peculiarly  irritable,  though  by  no 
means  sensible.  In  the  language  of  this  physiologist, 
cellular  is  often  considered  as  synonymous  with  nervous, 
and,  both  in  the  French  and  German  authors,  the  cel¬ 
lular  substance  is  spoken  of  as  an  important  organ,  often 
as  an  irritable  one.  We  have  already  offered  our  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  is  merely  an  insensible  connecting  me¬ 
dium  ;  nor  have  we  been  ever  able  to  ascertain  that  it 
has  any  other  office,  or  any  appropriate  function.  The 
cellular,  or  rather  the  membraneous  parts,  he  considers 
as  irritable,  particularly  the  ligaments,  the  periosteum, 
fne  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  the  other  membranes.  The 
tendons  possess,  he  thinks,  no  irritability;  and,  though 
the  smaller  arteries  may  possess  this  quality,  he  did  not 
discover  it  in  the  aorta.  The  veins,  the  excretory  ducts, 
the  gall-bladder  and  its  ducts,  the  urethra,  and  ureters, 
he  found  only  irritable  in  an  inconsiderable  degree ; 
but  the  glands,  the  mucous  sinuses,  the  uterus,  the 
genitals,  the  oesophagus,  the  stomach,  the  intestines, 
the  muscles,  and  particularly  the  diaphragm,  are  highly 
irritable,  ibis  principle  he  supposes  to  be  owing  to 
the  mucous  matter  interspersed  among  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  to  be  wholly  independent  of  volition.  Other 
authors  have  attributed  irritability  to  a  particular  set 
«£  nerves  not  under  the  influence  of  the  mind.  It  is 


certain  that  it  may  be  destroyed  by  drying;  by  coagu¬ 
lating  the  oily  fluids  of  our  system;  by  opium,  belkn- 
donne,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  high  reputation  of  Haller  has  induced  us  to  en¬ 
large  on  his  opinions  much  farther  than  their  real  merit 
would  require.  His  experiments  were  made  on  ani¬ 
mals,  often  cold-blooded  ones,  and  in  a  suite  of  health, 
lie  seems  never  to  have  looked  at  the  human  body  in  a 
state  of  disease,  as  the  source  of  his  observations  ;  but  had 
he  done  so,  he  would  have  found  numerous  facts  in  the 
most  decided  contradiction  to  his  experimeuts.  No 
part,  not  the  eye  itself,  is  more  sensible  than,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  membranes  when  inflamed  ;  no  part  shows 
greater  irritability,  either  from  passions  or  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  a  gall-stone,  than  the  biliary  ducts  The  idea  that  ir¬ 
ritability  is  owing  to  the  mucus  in  the  interstices  of  the' 
muscular  fibres  is  gratuitous  and  imaginary.  Irritabi¬ 
lity  is  a  property  of  life ;  but  by  what  means  does  this- 
mucus  acquire  life,  and  by  what  function,  except 
this  fancied  one,  does  it  shew  any  vital  pow  er  ?  The- 
existence  of  different  sets  of  nerves  giving  irritability  ia 
wholly  imaginary,  without  the  slightest  support  from 
anatomy. 

Irritability,  as  inseparable  from  life,  must  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  nervous  power;  but  the  nerves,  we 
know,  are  not  irritable.  It  must  then  owe  its  existence 
to  the  nervous  influence,  or  the  muscular  fibre  must 
differ  from  the  nervous  by  some  peculiar  organisation! 
on  which  this  property  depends.  There  is  little  doubt 
of  the  muscular  power  depending  on  organisation  ;  foe 
the  muscle  differs  only  from  the  tendon  in  structure. 
The  fibres  pass  on,  and  may  be  traced  from  one  to  the 
other.  Organs,  at  first  in  a  great  degree  muscular,  be¬ 
come,  by  age,  more  tendinous;  so  that,  in  the  latter,, 
the  fibres  are  apparently  more  compacted,  in.  fact,  of 
an  organisation  essentially  different.  Is  then  the  mus¬ 
cle  wholly  nervous,  or  an  organ  only  excited  to-.actioa 
by  nerves?  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  wholly  nervous,. and 
calls  muscles  the  moving  extremities,  in  opposition  to  the 
sentient  extremities  of  nerves ;  and  the  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  this  opinion.1  We  have 
said  that  we  know  of  animal  matter  but  in  two  forms, 
fibrous  and  cellular  substance,  more  or  less  condensed. 
The  fibrous  seems  exclusively  nervous,  and  the  nerves 
are  closely  compacted  as  in  membranes,  or  more  loosely 
organised  in  muscles.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  construction  of  muscles,  whether  we  sup¬ 
posed  them  nervous,  or  animal  matter  of  any  other  kind.. 

Though  we  cannot  ascertain  the  structure  of  the  or¬ 
gans  possessing  irritability,  we  may  shortly  mention  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  regulated ;  and  we  shall  find  them- 
so  analogous  to  those  of  sensibility,  that  there  will  be¬ 
little  difficulty  in  recognising  the  source  to  be  similar- 
irritability,  like  sensibility,  is  exhausted  by  exercise, 
and  recruited  by  sleep but,  unlike  sensibility,  its  ex¬ 
ertions  are  alternated  by  relaxation.  It  is  probable 
that  the  nerves  in  die  muscular  organs  are  in  a  higher 
state  of  excitement  than  in  the  sentient ;  for  muscular 
organs  are  constantly,  in  a  certain  degree,  exerted  iu, 
order  to  counteract  the  antagonising  muscles,  but 
unless  the  action  is  occasionally  remitted,  it  is  spon¬ 
taneously  relaxed.  This  constant  stale  of  tension  is 
called  the  tonic  power,  and  is  in  proportion  to  the  gene 
ral  excitement.  It  presupposes  irritability,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  organisation,  winch  has  been  called  the  /«■* 
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hereof  power,  and  is  probably  the  same  with  the  nervous 
power  offpliysiologists  :  it  must  be  so,  if  muscles  are  only 
the  “  moving  extremities  of  nerves.”  Irritability,  as  a 
morbid  affection,  however,  implies  a  very  different 
state,  and  has  been  styled  mobility,  a  susceptibility  of 
action  from  slight  and  otherwise  insufficient  stimuli ; 
and  this  susceptibility,  connected  generally  with  debi¬ 
lity,  is  more  readily  alternated  with  relaxation  produc¬ 
ing  convulsions. 

Irritability,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  is  exhausted 
by  exercise,  and  it  may  be  suddenly  destroyed,  so  as  to 
kill ;  for  a  flash  of  lightning  will  at  once  extinguish  it 
in  every  organ.  It  is,  however,  recruited  by  rest,  and, 
as  modern  physiologists,  with  some  reason,  have  sup¬ 
posed,  accumulated  so  as  to  occasion  increased  action. 
Many  of  the  facts  adduced  may,  however,  be  resolved 
into  the  effects  of  custom;  for,  when  given  actions  are 
excited  by  a  weak  stimulus,  a  common  power  becomes, 
in  comparison,  inordinate.  Thus  the  iris  accustomed 
to  contract  in  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon,  feels  the  com¬ 
mon  daylight  as  painful  as  the  glare  of  a  noon-day  sun 
would  be  to  a  person  who  has  never  been  confined. 
This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  the  mutability  of  each  or¬ 
gan  has  specific  stimulus,  by  which  only  it  is  ex¬ 
cited.  Ipecacuanha  does  not  irritate  the  eye  ;  and  the 
acrid  urine  or  bile  excite  only  pleasing  and  healthy  sen¬ 
sations  in  their  appropriate  organs;  but  in  the  brain 
produce  phrenitis.  or  in  the  stomach  vomiting,  with 
faintness,  cold  sweats,  &c.  flu  general,  muscles  which 
act  more  slowly  and  regularly,  preserve  their  irritability 
longer  than  those  which  act  with  violence  ;  for  in  these 
the  irritability  is  apparently  supplied  as  fast  as  it  is  ex¬ 
pended.  A  certain  degree  of  action,  we  have  remarked, 
must  be  kept  up  in  all  muscles,  to  preserve  their  irrita¬ 
bility,  or  rather  the  tonic  power.  Beyond,  irritability 
is"iexhausted  ;  below  the  due  point,  it  is  lost ;  and  this 
point  differs  in  almost  all  the  different  organs.  Each  has 
its  appropriate  action,  which  it  can  bear  without  injury, 
or  even  with  advantage  ;  and  the  irritability  of  each  is 
exhausted  more  rapidly,  in  proportion  to  the  continued 
action  which  it  exerts.  The  voluntary  muscles  can 
bear  a  very  considerable  increase  of  action,  because  it  is 
temporary  :  the  involuntary  ones,  whose  action  must 
continue,  soon  lose  their  irritability  after  a  short  in¬ 
crease.  See  Nervi;  Musculi;  Irritatio,  and  CE¬ 
REBRUM. 

Haller  on  Sensibility  and  Irritability ;  Whytt’s 
Answer  to  Haller;  the  Difficulties  in  the  Modern  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Physic,  with  Regard  to  the  Sensibility  and  Irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body,  by  De  Haen ; 
Kirkland  on  the  Brain  and  Nerves ;  on  the  Sympathy 
of  the  Nerves,  and  of  different  Kinds  of  Irritability; 
Cullen’s  Introduction  to  the  Materia  Medica. 

IRRITATIO,  (ab  irritare ).  Irritation  is  a  term 
to  which  different  meanings  have  been  affixed,  and  this 
has  occasioned  some  confusion  among  pathologists. 
The  most  obvious  idea  of  irritation  is  the  action  of  a 
mechanical  or  a  chemical  acrid,  as  a  thorn  under  the  skin, 
or  the  effluvium  of  ammonia  in  the  nose.  Similar  irri¬ 
tation  is  the  effect  of  poison  in  the  habit,  as  of  cantha- 
rides  ;  of  altered  secretion,  as  in  gonorrhoea ;  of  unna¬ 
tural  contents  in  the  stomach,  as  in  heartburn.  Irrita¬ 
tion,  however,  is  discovered  by  its  effects,  when  not 
obvious  to  the  sense,  as  in  cases  of  schirri,  worms,  ossifi¬ 
cations,  or  extravasated  blood ;  and,  independent  of  these. 


a  peculiar  state  of  the  excitement  of  the  nervous  power 
occasions  the  most  common  impressions  to  become  the 
source  of  pain  and  uneasiness.  This  state  of  excite¬ 
ment  is  sorhetirnes  owing  to  inflammation,  which  acts 
in  a  manner  we  shall  afterwards  explain  (see  Nervus 
and  Tonus)  ;  sometimes  to  latent  sources  of  irritation  in 
the  brain,  sometimes  perhaps  to  a  change  in  the  state  of 
the  nervous  power  itself.  We  can  no  otherwise  explain 
the  effects  of  an  east  wind  on  some  hypochondriacs,  or 
a  particular  state  of  electricity  of  the  air  on  persons  pecu¬ 
liarly  susceptible  of  its  effects. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  priva¬ 
tions  sometimes  occasion  what  are  called  symptoms  of 
irritation. Thus  hunger  produces  restless  ness  and  anxiety ; 
the  want  of  the  degree  of  tension,  either  from  external 
pressure  or  internal  fulness,  from  the  sudden  emp¬ 
tying  of  any  cavity,  will  occasion  uneasiness,  which  has 
been  styled  a  symptom  of  irritation.  Internal  feelings 
of  this  kind  are  sometimes  opposed  to  pain  ;  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  sinking  in  atonic  inflammations  has  been  styled 
also  a  symptom  of  irritation,  not,  perhaps,  with  perfect 
propriety,  but  with  sufficient  distinctness  when  explained. 

The  effects  of  irritation  are  generally  increased  action; 
and,  in  the  animal  system,  privations  are,  by  an  unac¬ 
countable  solecism,  considered  as  positive  causes  of  in¬ 
creased  action.  This  loose,  illogical  language  arises 
from  a  want  of  distinction  between  increased  and  irre¬ 
gular  action  ;  for  in  spasms  produced  by  causes  destruc- 
tiveoflife,  in  convulsions  closing  the  last  scene  of  mortal 
existence,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  action,  which 
always  implies  energy,  is  increased.  We  have  already 
shown  that  in  all  these  instances  the  power  is  diminish¬ 
ed,  and  the  action,  in  consequence,  irregular.  See 
Convulsions  and  I  nirrit  anti  a. 

IS,  (i s,  a  fibre)  :  its  plural  is  iveg.  Hippocra'es,  and 
other  writers,  have  used  this  term  for  both  a  fibre  and  a 
nerve. 

I  SAROS.  See  Arum. 

I  SATIS,  (from  icrx^w,  to  make  even  ;  from  its  power 
in  reducing  tumours).  Sativa  latifolia;  tinctoria. 
Woad.  SeeGLASTUM. 

I  satis  I  ndica.  SeelNDicuM. 

ISATO'DES,  (from  isatis,  and  eiSoc,  likeness).  Of 
the  colour  of  woad. 

I  SCA,  («r%a).  A  fungous  excrescence  of  the, oak, 
or  of  the  hazel.  The  ancients  used  it  as  the  rnoxa. 
See  Moxa. 

ISCrL/E'MON,  (from  iwyw,  to  restrain,  and  aiu.se, 
blood).  A  name  for  any  medicine  which  restrains  or 
stops  bleeding. 

IscHAiMON  sati'vum.  Manna  grass.  See 
Gram  en. 

I'SCHIAS,  (from  icr^iov,  the  hip).  A  name  of  a 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip  joint,  called  the  sciatica 
or  isc.hiadicns  morbus,  and  of  two  crural  veins,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  greater,  the  other  the  less.  See 
Cruralis  vena. 

ISCHIA'DICUS  DO  LOR,  (from  the  same).  See 
Art  hritis. 

ISCHIA'DICUS  MO  RBUS,  (from  the  same) ;  also 
called  ischius,  sciatica,  cone  dolores.  Aretaeus  ranks  this 
disorder  as  a  species  of  gout,  which  comes,  he  observes, 
on  the  hind  part  of  the  thigh,  the  ham,  or  the  tibia  ;  at 
other  times  attacking  the  acetabulum  of  the  os  femoris, 
and  then  the  buttock  and  loins,  seeming  to  be  any  thing 
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rather  than  a  sciatica.”  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  it  as  a  synonym 
with  rhenmatismus. 

The  sciatica  is  sometimes  seated  in  the  tendinous  ex¬ 
pansion  which  covers  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  occa¬ 
sionally,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  coat  of  the  sciatic  nerve. 
In  the  last  case  the  pain  is  more  acute  and  violent,  attend¬ 
ed  wjth  a  numbness ;  a  symptom  easily  accounted  for. 
Its  most  common  seat,  however,  is  in  the  muscles,  or 
in  the  capsular  ligament ;  and  it  is  then  either  rheuma¬ 
tic  or  goutv. 

The  two  former  species  cannot  be  distinguished  ;  nor 
do  they  admit  of  any  peculiar  treatment.  In  general, 
the  disease  must  be  treated  as  a  rheumatism  of  the 
chronic  kind,  to  which  we  refer.  (See  Rheumatis- 
mus.)  There  are,  however,  some  modes  of  relief  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  peculiarly  useful  in  sciatica,  which  we  must 
mention  in  this  place.  That  recommended  by  Fo- 
thergill,  consists  in  giving  a  grain  of  calomel  every  night, 
washed  down  with  a  draught  containing  twenty-five 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  thirty  of  antimonial 
wine.  If  not  relieved  after  ten  doses,  the  quantity  of 
calomel  is  to  be  increased  to  two  grains  every  alternate 
night.  Other  authors  have  recommended  the  ethereal 
spirit  of  turpentine,  which  is  a  very  efficacious  medi¬ 
cine,  if  united  with  honey,  by  gently  melting  over  a 
slow  fire;  and  in  this  way  the  dose  may  be  increased  to 
thirty  or  forty  drops.  We  have  found  the  combination 
of  mercury  and  antimony,  in  the  form  of  Plum¬ 
mer’s  pill,  with  the  Lisbon  diet  drink,  frequently  suc¬ 
ceed  when  every  other  medicine  has  failed;  but  these 
remedies  we  shall  again  mention  when  speaking  of 
rheumatism. 

The  ischius  nervosa  of  Cotunnio  is  supposed  by  this 
author  to  be  owing  to  a  fluid  distending  the  sheaths  of 
the  nerves,  and  irritating  the  nervous  fibres.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  treatment  suggested  by  this  opinion  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  ot  a  blister  immediately  under  the  knee  joint,  on 
the  inside  of  the  leg,  as  well  as  to  the  hip  ;  as  near  the 
knee  the  blister  affects  more  particularly  the  nerve  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  part.  There  is  little  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  a  sciatica  not  attended  with  any 
striking  inflammatory  symptoms;  but  of  the  peculiar 
cause  assigned  by  Cotunnio  we  can  find  little  support 
from  observation  or  dissection.  See  Culleni  Nosologia 
Methodica. 

Richter  speaks  of  some  cases  of  the  ischias  ner¬ 
vosa  being  successfully  treated  by  blisters  often  repeat¬ 
ed,  and  sudorifics.  In  one  instance  the  blisters  were  ap¬ 
plied  on  different  parts  where  any  pains  were  felt  in 
succession  :  the  sudorifics  were  first  crude  antimony,  the 
stipites  dulcamarae  in  pills,  and  the  warm  bath  for  six 
days;  on  the  seventh,  a  powder  composed  «f  camphor, 
ipecacuanha,  and  opium,  was  given,  preceded  by  a  tepid 
bath  ;  the  bath  w'as  continued  till  the  foot  became  oede- 
matous,  and  then  left  oft ;  the  other  remedies  were  still 
pursued,  which,  in  about  six  weeks,  completed  the  cure. 

I  he  symptoms  were,  pains  in  his  arms,  shoulders,  and 
back,  which  settled  about  the  hip-joint,  continued  fixed, 
and  increasing  till  the  patient  could  not  walk ;  the  W'hole 
limb  became  shorter;  the  pains  extended  from  the  hip- 
joint  down  to  the  foot ;  he  felt  as  if  .ants  were  running 
about  in  the  foot;  and  was  totally  unable  to  move  the 
limb  to  either  side,  which,  in  other  respects,  was  warm, 
and  properly  nourished.  A  lady  and  a  young  man  were 
cured  by  the  application  of  burning  cones  and  blisters; 
VOL.  II. 
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on  which  he  remarks,  that  from  this  method  nothing  is 
to  be  expected  unless  in  such  kinds  of  lameness  as  pro¬ 
ceed  fiom  the  metastasis  of  any  stimulating  matter, 
where  the  lameness  is  accompanied  with  pains  in  the 
suffering  limb,  and  chiefly  the  hip-joint ;  and  this  mor¬ 
bific  matter  he  thinks  rheumatic  or  gouty  ;  though,  in 
some  cases,  he  had  reason  to  believe  it  was  scrofulous. 
See  his  Medical  and  Surgical  Observations,  p.  Kjq. 

These  cases,  however,  by  no  means  support  Cotunnio’ s 
idea  of  the  cause.  They  are  instances  only  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  though  pains  in  the  hip-joint  are,  as  he  re¬ 
marks,  sometimes  scrofulous,  and  occasionally,  we  think, 
of  a  cancerous  nature, 

I'SCHIAS  EX  ABSCE  SSU,  (from  i<ryior,  the  hip). 
See  Arthropuosis. 

I  schias  spargano'st.  See  Lymph^ductus. 

ISCHIATOCE'LE,  (from  itryjarog,  the  genitive  of 
tcryi-a;,  and  joja-ij,  rupture).  Intestinal  rupture  through, 
the  sacro- sciatic  ligaments. 

1SCHIOCE  LE  A  rupture  between  the  os  sacrum  . 
and  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  ischium. 

I  SCHIO-COCC1  GAL'US.  See  CoccyGjEus  an¬ 
terior. 

I  SCHION.  The  ligament  which  retains  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  in  the  acetabulum  coxendicis. 

I  SCHIUM,  os,  (because  it  lies  near  itryig,  the  loin), 
coxendix,  cochone;  the  hip-bone.  The  extent  of  this 
bone  may  be  marked  by  a  horizontal  line  drawn 
through  near  the  middle  of  the  acetabulum  coxendicis ; 
for  the  body  of  this  bone  forms  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  acetabulum.  The  great  tuberosity  on  which  we  sit, 
as  it  advances  forwards,  becomes  smaller,  and  gives 
origin  to  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  the  erectores  penis  . 
or  clitoridis  ;  then  the  bone  mounts  upwards  with  a 
considerable  curve,  and  is  stretched  out  into  its  small 
leg.  It  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis.  The  tubero¬ 
sity  is  large  and  irregular,  covered  apparently  with  a 
cartilage,  which  is  in  reality  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the 
muscles  inserted  into  it.  Between  the  spine  and  the  tu¬ 
berosity  is  a  cavity  on  which  the  obturator  muscle  plays, 
as  on  a  pulley,  defended  by  cartilage.  The  ramus  of  this 
bone,  which  passes  forwards  and  upwards,  makes,  with 
the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  the  foramen  magnum  ischii. 

ISCHNOPHO  NIA,  (from  itryyos,  slender ,  and  feuvr^ 
the  voice).  A  shrillness  of  the  voice;  but  more 
frequently  a  hesitation  of  speech,  or  a  stammering  ; . 
psellismus  hesitans. 

ISCHNOT1S,  (from  iffyvo;,  slender). •  Leanness. 

ISCHURE'TICA,  (from  iixyupia.,  a  suppression  of 
urine).  Medicines  that  remove  a  suppression  of  urine. 

ISCHU  RIA,  (from  itryw,  to  return ,  and  apov,  urine). 
An  ischury,  a  stoppage  or  suppression  of 
urine.  La  Motte  distinguishes  between  a  retention 
and  a  suppression  of  urine.  In  the  former,  styled  stran¬ 
gury,  the  patient  hath  frequent  calls  to  make  water;  but 
voiding  it,  if  at  all,  in  very  small  quantities,  and  with  . 
difficulty.  In  a  suppression  there  is  seldom  any  inclina¬ 
tion  to  discharge  any  urine  ;  but,  if  any,  the  discharge  • 
is  sudden,  and  almost  involuntary. 

In  the  true  ischuria  the  bladder  is  full ;  in  the  spu¬ 
rious  it  is  empty,  for.  nothing  descends  from  the  kid¬ 
neys. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  * 
order  episeheses,  defining  it  an  absolute  suppression  of ; 
urine.  The  species  are, 

H. 
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1.  Ischu  ria  rena'lis,  where,  some  disease  of  the 
kidneys  having  preceded,  pain  and  an  uneasy  sensation 
ot  weight  are  felt  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  without 
any  swelling  of  the  hypogastric  region,  or  stimulus  to 
make  water. 

-i.  Ischu  rta  urkterica,  where  to  the  same 
symptoms  is  added  a  sense  of  pain  and  uneasiness  in 
some  part  of  the  course  of  the  ureters. 

3.  Ischu  ria  vksica'lis,  when  there  is  a  tumour 
in  the  hypogastric  region,  pain  at  the  neck  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  and  a  frequent  inclination' to  discharge  urine. 

4.  Ischu'ria  URETHRa'lis,  when  there  is  swell¬ 
ing  in  the  hypogastric  region,  a  frequent  desire  to  dis¬ 
charge  urine,  and  a  sense  of  obstruction  in  some  part 
of  the  urethra. 

The  varieties  of  each  species  are  added,  and  these 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  causes. 

Varieties  of  the  ischuria  renalis  are,  ischuria ncphritica-, 
from  inflammation  of  the  kidneys;  uephroliticu,  from  a 
stone;  ncphroplcthorica,  plethora  ;  lunatica, periodica,  pe¬ 
riodical;  nephrospaslica,  from  spasms;  nephrdmint’ica } 
worms  ;  mphrothrnmbuidcs,  coagulated  bloody  nepluo- 
pyicu,  purulence  of  the  kidneys  ;  nephrophlegmatica,  mu¬ 
cus ;  nephroplegica ,  paralytic  affection ;  supplela,  from 
some  other  evacuation  supplied. 

\  arieties  of  the  ischuria  ureterica  are,  ischuria  urc- 
ierica,  from  inflammation  of  the  ureters;  urcterolithica, 
from  a  stone  ;  ureterothromboides,  grumous  blood;  urc- 
terophkgmatica ,  from  mucus ;  uretcropyica,  from  pus ; 
vreterostomatica,  the  closing  of  the  inferior  orifice  of  the 
ureters. 

Varieties  of  the  ischuria  vesicalis  are,  ischuria  atreta- 
rum,  from  the  menstrua  retained  in  the  vagina,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  imperforated  hymen ;  cystica  from  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bladder ;  cystospas/ica,  a  spasm  of  its 
sphincter;  cystolithica ,  a  stone ;  cystop/egica,  paralytic 
affection  ;  cystopyica,  purulence ;  cyst oth romboides ,  gru¬ 
mous  blood;  cystophlegmatica,  mucus;  cystoproctica, 
from  the  rectum  swelling,  with  scybala,  calculus,  flatus, 
inflammation,  pus,  or  haemorrhoids ;  ectopocystica,  from 
a  hernia  of  the  bladder ;  hysterocystica,  from  an  invert¬ 
ed  or  retroverted  uterus  ;  paradoxa  morgagni  cpistolcc ; 
polyurica ,  from  the  bladder  distended  with  urine  a  long 
time  retained. 

Varieties  of  the  ischuria  urethralis  are,  ischuria  aspa- 
dialis,  from  closing  of  the  urethra ;  curunculusa ,  from 
caruncles  of  the  urethra  ;  cryptopica,  a  retraction  of  the 
penis  within  the  abdomen;  hydrocelodes,  from  a  rupture 
of  the  urethra  opening  into  the  scrotum;  peridesrnica,  a 
stricture  of  the  urethra  from  a  ligature ;  pcrincealis,  a 
tumour  of  the  perinaeum  ;  phymosica,  a  phymesi ;  ure- 
threlmintica,  worms ;  urethritica,  inflammation  of  the 
urethra;  urcthrohymenodes,  a  membrane  impacted  in 
the  urethra ;  urcthrolithica,  a  calculus  ifnpacted  in  the 
urethra ;  urethrop/dcgmatica,  mucus  stuffing  up  the  ure¬ 
thra;  urethroniboides ,  grumous  blood.;  urcthro pyica, 
pus. 

To  these  idiopathic  ischurias  may  be  added  some 
symptomatic  ones,  particularly  those  from  general  stu¬ 
por,  in  consequence  of  apoplexy  or  narcotic  poisons. 

WJ*en  the  suppressed  urine  is  lodged  in  the  bladder, 
a  pain  and  swelling  is  observed  about  the  pubes.  Re¬ 
laxation,  as  a  cause,  is  distinguished  from  stricture,  by 
the  little  pain  attending  the  disorder,  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  catheter,  and  by  the  fulness  above  the  pubes. 


If  inflammation  in  the  kidneys  is  the  cause,  some  pairt 
and  heat  may  be  observed  in  that  region,  though  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  kidneys  are  insensible.  If  a  stone  in  the  kid-, 
neys  occasions  the  complaint,  a  vomiting  is  an  attendant 
symptom ;  if  in  the  bladder,  a  pain  is  felt  there,  recurring 
by  paroxysms  with  great  violence,  as  well  as  along  the 
urethra  ;  mucus,  or  pus,  is  excreted  with  pale  urine  ; 
tenesmus  is  troublesome,  and  generally  the  stone  may 
be  felt  if  the  catheter  is  introduced.  If,  from  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  there  is  pain  in  the  peri- 
rireUm,  the  slightest  discharge  of  urine  gives  an  intoler¬ 
able  burning  sensation  ;  and  if  a  finger  is  introduced  into 
the  anus,  and  turned  towards  the  bladder,  a  tumour 
will  be  sometimes  obvious. 

If  this  disorder  is  the  true  ischuria,  and  violent, 
tenesmus,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  vomiting,  and 
a  febrile  pulse,  constantly  attend  ;  but  if  of  the  spurious 
kind  there  is  no  tension,  but  rather  a 'sense  of  empti¬ 
ness  about  the  pubes.  If  it  continue  above  seven  days, 
or  if  from  a  wound  of  the  spine,  or  luxation  of  its  verte¬ 
brae,  it  is  highly  dangerous.  If  the  smell  of  urine  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  patient’s  mouth  or  nostrils,  there  is  little 
hope.  A  hiccough  is  also  an  unfavourable  symptom  ; 
but  when  no  inflammation  attends,  the  urine  may  be 
long  suppressed,  and  the  discharge  again  restored 
should  there  be  no  unconquerable  obstacle. 

The  cure  must  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  and 
the  cause  of  the  complaint.  If  we  can  ascertain,  from 
the  preceding  symptoms,  that  there  is  no  water  in  either 
the  bladder  or  ureters,  and  that  the  ischuria  is  truly 
renal,  we  must  inquire  whether  it  be  owing  to  a  palsy  of 
the  vessels  or  to  a  stone  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  To 
determine  this  question,  it  is  requisite  to  know  whether 
any  gravelly  concretions  have  been  discharged,  or  whe¬ 
ther  vomiting  has  attended.  These  will  show  that  the 
disease  is  seated  in  the  gland ;  and  though  each  case  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  old  and  debilitated  constitutions,  we  think 
the  general  torpor,  the  constitutional  decay  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  ever)-  function,  will  point  out  when  it  arises  from 
palsy  of  the  secretory  vessels,  In  this  case  we  have 
little  room  for  hope,  since  this  palsy  is  only  one  symp¬ 
tom  of  the  general  failure  of  the  constitution.  Our  best 
chance  of  success  in  that  case  arises  from  blisters  to  the 
loins,  the  warmest  general  stimulants,  with  the  most 
stimulating  diuretics,  as  the  etherial  spirit  of  turpentine. 
A  temporary  relief  in  this  way  we  have  obtained  ;  and 
we  have  found  the  efficacy  of  this  last  medicine  on  the 
diseased  part  by  its  producinga  discharge  of  blood,  when 
ithas  failed  in  bringing  back  the  secretion  of  urine.  When 
it  has  succeeded  most  effectually,  it  has  procured  the  dis¬ 
charge  only  for  a  short  time,  and  it  has  then  failed  en¬ 
tirely.  It  has  been  supposed  that  blisters  act  from  the 
absorption  of  the  cantharides  ;  but  we  have  never  found 
this  medicine  efficacious,  except  when  in  the  bladder. 
It  has  never  in  our  hands  proved  diuretic.  In  some 
instances,  the  secretion  of  urine  has  been  suppressed  in 
the  young  and  strong  without  inflammation,  or  any  ob¬ 
vious  cause.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  an 
American. physician  ;  and  we  have  met  with  an  instance 
where  no  urine  was  apparently  discharged  for  six 
weeks ;  nor  was  there  any  vicarious  evacuation,  except 
a  profuse  sweat  for  a  day  or  two  ;  or  the  slightest  sus¬ 
picion  of  imposture,  as  the  patient  was  in  an  hospital, 
and  constantly  watched.  Medicine  seemed  to  give  no 
relief,  and  the  discharge  at  last  gradually  returned. 
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When  a  stone  In  (he  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  (he  cause, 
we  can  gain  nothing  by  the  stimulating  diuretics,  except 
impacting  the  oBstruction  more  firmly.  Our  best 
chance,  though  a  slight  one,  is  by  anodynes  and  relax- 
ants,  abstaining  as  much  as  possible  from  fluids. 

Obstruction  in  the  ureters  is  felt,  as  we  have  said,  from 
fulness  in  the  hypogastric  region,  without  any  tension  in 
the  bladder.  Internal  sensations  are,  however,  obscure; 
nor  can  we  see  how  this  fulness  can  be  distinguished 
from  flatus  or  an  accumulation  of  faeces.  A  stone 
passing  through  the  ureters  generally  occasions  some 
numbness  in  either  leg,  and  a  retraction  of  one  testicle 
in  men,  as  it  passes  over  the  nerves  which  come  down 
widr  the  spermatic  vessels.  We  know  not  that  a  fluid 
will  produce  any  similar  effect ;  but,  unless  by  this 
means,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  Iiow  a  distension  of  the 
ureters  can  be  ascertained.  Were  it  possible  to  decide,  it 
would  not,  we  fear,  greatly  assist  the  practice.  To  increase 
the  quantity  of  urine  would  be  to  add  to  the  disease.  If 
the  suppression  arises  from  a  stone  in  the  ureters,  the 
pain  will  discover  the  cause,  and  point  out  ihe  most  ef¬ 
fectual  remedy,  viz.  opium ;  but  should  there  be  no  pain, 
sedatives  will  more  probably  relieve  than  any  violently 
forcing  means,  it  is  seldom  however,  that  a  total  sup¬ 
pression  arises  from  obstructions  in  the  ureters,  since  it 
can  scarcely  take  place  equally  in  both;  and  should  one 
only  be  obstructed,  the  kidney  on  that  side  would  soon 
lose  its  power,  and  its  office  be  supplied  on  that  side 
where  the  passage  is  free. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  ischuria  occur  in  the 
bladder.  Many  of  these  are  mechanical,  as  when  a  cal¬ 
culus,  impacted  in  the  neck,  obstructs  the  discharge; 
when  an  inverted  or  a  retroverted  uterus  drag  it  back¬ 
ward  and  raise  the  orifice  ;  when  the  head  of  a  child, 
in  its  passage,  rests  on  the  cervix  ;  when  hardened 
fasces,  or  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  press  on  the  aperture. 
AH  these  causes  are  readily  discovered;  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  each  depending  on  them  will  be  considered  in 
other  places. 

Causes  more  immediately  connected  with  medical 
practice  are  inflammation  and  spasm.  The  effects  of 
inflammation  we  have  seen  to  be  suppression  of  mine, 
and  this  is  relieved  by  anodyne  clysters,  fomentations, 
warm  liniments,  and  even  blisters  to  the  perinaeurn. 
(See  In  PL  A  MM  at  to  vfsiCjE  )  Spasm  is  in  part  con¬ 
quered  by  the  same  means;  but  opium  may  be  more 
freely  employed  by  the  mouth  and  in  clysters  Cam¬ 
phor  in  clysters  promises  to  be  an  effectual  remedy  ;  but 
an  alarming  coma  has,  in  two  instances,  followed.  In 
this  case,  and  in  suppression  of  urine  from  many  other 
causes,  the  action  of  laxatives  will  excite  the  usually  cor¬ 
responding  action  of  the  bladder  ;  and  walking  on  a  cold 
wet  floor,  perhaps  dashing  water  against  the  legs  and 
thighs,  would  succeed  in  procuring  a  discharge  of  urine, 
as  it  has  done  the  discharge  of  faeces.  Atony  of  the  blad¬ 
der  will  sometimes  occasion  ischuria  ;  but  a  more  com¬ 
mon  effect  is  incontinence  of  urine.  "When  it  arises 
from  atony,  or  a  want-  of  the  contractile  power,  the 
catheter  must  be  frequently  employed  to  prevent  the 
distension  increasing  ihe  disease  ;  warm  stimulants  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  perineum  and  pubes,  and  stools  procured 
by  stimulating  clysters.  In  thisca.se  cantharides  must 
be  avoided,  for  these  act  chiefly  on  the  neck  of  the 
bladder;  and  ihe  stricture  of  the  sphincter  in  cases  of 
ischuria  from  this  cause  is  already  greater  than  the  power 


of  the  other  fibres  can  overcome.  Internally,  bark,  with 
aromatics,  should  be  given ;  but  every  attempt  either 
fails  or  procures  only  a  temporary  relief. 

Cantharides,  and  sometimes  acrid  urine,  by  increas¬ 
ing  this  stricture  of  the  sphincter,  will  produce  the  ob¬ 
struction.  In  this  case  dilution,  by  frequent  draughts 
of  a  warm  liquid,  warm  fomentations  to  the  pubes  and 
peringeum,  with  Opiates,  will  generally  succeed. 

When  the  urine  i's  totally  retained  in  the  bladder, 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter  immediately,  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  is  too  common ;  but  whether  this 
complaint  arises  from  inflammation  or  from  spasm,  this 
conduct  should  carefully  be  avoided.  Mr.  Pott  observes, 
that  the  best  method  of  relieving  this  complaint,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  caused  by  spasm,  is  by  evacuation  and 
anodyne  relaxation.  The  loss  of  blood,  he  says,  is  often 
necessary  ;  but  the  quantity  the  strength  and  state  of 
the  patient  will  determine.  The  intestines  must  also  be 
emptied  by  some  gentle  cathartic;  but  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  relief  will  be  from  the  warm  bath,  or  semicu- 
pium,  the  application  of  bladders  half  filled  with  hot 
water  to  the  pubes  and  perineum;  and  above  all  other 
remedies,  the  injection  of  clysters,  consisting  of  the  de¬ 
coct.  pro  enemate  and  tinct.  opii;  or  if  after  due 
bleeding,  and,  it  necessary,  emptying  the  bowels,  a  free 
dose  of  opium  is  given,  and  the  patient  is  seated  in  a 
warm  bath  during  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  re¬ 
peating  this  use  of  the  bath  more  or  less  as  the  case 
may  seem  to  require,  success  will  very  rarely  fail  to  at¬ 
tend;  and  if,  by  these  means,  the  urine  begins  to  drop 
through  the  urethra,  although  but  a  drop  in  a  minute 
at  the  first,  by  persevering  steadily  and  closely,  the  blad¬ 
der  will  be  effectually  emptied.  The  great  object,  he 
observes,  is  to  appease  irritation  and  pain;  and  although 
some  time  be  required  in  producing  the  effect,  it  will 
amply  reward  the  practitioner’s  care  and  the  patient’s 
fatigue. 

When  great  pain  attends  a  retention  or  suppression 
of  urine,  the  practitioner  should  first  observe  whether 
the  kidneys  have  done  their  office,  and  whether  in  re¬ 
ality  there  is  urine  in  the  bladder  ;  for,  if  full,  it  will  be 
felt  above  the  os  pubis,  and  by  pressure  on  it  a  pain  will 
be  excited  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  at  the  end  off 
the  penis.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  bladder  will 
contain  a  large  quantity,  without  being  greatly  affected  ; 
at  other  times  a  very  small  quantity  will  produce  great 
Inconvenience;,  and  inflammation,  with  symptoms  of 
irritation,  will  ensue.  Dr.  George  Fordyce  observes,, 
that  much  of  the  difficulty  and  pain  from  retained  urine 
is  from  the  more  or  less  sudden  filling  of  the  bladder, 
or  distending  it. 

A  bougie,  or  a  catheter,  is,  however,  often  necessary, 
and  the  larger  sizes  of  each  are  more  easily  introduced 
than  the  smaller.  It  is  singular  that  the  introduction 
of  either  should  be  sometimes  attended  with  net  only  a 
shivering,  but  all  the  consequences  of  an  intermittent 
paroxysm,  viz.  heat  and  sweating.  In  particular  constitu¬ 
tions,  this  is  constantly  repeated  whenever  the  operation 
is  attempted ;  but  pathologists  have  offered  no  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  source  of  this  singular  appearance.  Tbe 
rules  for  introducing  these  instruments  occur  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  CATHEHISMUS,  q,  V. 

If  no  other  method  will  succeed,  a  puncture  may  be- 
made  into  the  bladder,  as  directed  in  the  article  Pjskl— 
NjEUM,  Puncture  of  the. 
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Foul  methods  have  been  proposed  by  different  writers 
for  draw-ng  off  the  urine  5  1.  By  an  opening  into  the 
bladder  above  the  os  pubis.  This  plan,  however,  is 
confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the  bladder  is  greatly 
distended.  1.  By  making  a  puncture  through  the  peri¬ 
neum  into  the  bladder.  3.  By  puncturing  the  bladder 
laterally,  as  in  the  lateral  operation  for  the  stone.  4.  By 
puncturing  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder  through  the 
rectum. 

Mr.  Pott  prefers  the  first  method  ;  but  this,  as  we 
have  said,  is  limited  to  particular  circumstances.  There 
is  little  ground  of  preference  in  either  of  the  others  ;  but 
we  ha  ve  found  no  very  promising  prospect  of  success  from 
the  trials  hitherto  made.  Indeed,  the  operation  is  gene¬ 
rally  deferred  till  the  -patient’s  strength  is  exhausted,  or 
until  the  parts  from  continued  distension  are  hastening 
rapidly  to  mortification. 

The  ischuria  urethralis  arises  from  substances  ob¬ 
structing  the  canal ;  from  inflammation,  or  from  local 
complaints.  The  obstructions  must  be  removed  by 
bougies  ;  and  caruncles,  or  the  more  obstinate  stric¬ 
tures,  by  caustics.  Inflammation  of  the  urethra  is 
treated  in  the  usual  way ;  and  ischuria,  from  a  retraction 
of  the  penis,  from  inflammation,  phymosis,  or  rupture, 
can  be  removed  only  by  removing  the  causes. 

See  an  instance  of  this  disorder  from  a  retroversion  of 
the  uterus,  in  the  London  Medical  Observations  and  In¬ 
quiries,  vol.  iv.  p.  388,  See.  See  Pott’s  Chirurgical 
Works  j  Lewis  s  Translations  of  Hoffman’s  Practice  of 
Medicine;  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  171 ;  White’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  p.  374;  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  p. 117. 

ISLINGTON-WATERS.  See  Aou.®  Mine- 
eales. 

ISORA-MU'RI.  Helicteres  isora  Lin.  Sp.  PL  1366. 
The  name  of  a  tree  in  Malabar.  The  juice  of  its  root 
■has  been  used  in  disorders  of  the  breast. 

ISOTHE'ON.  See  Dionysos. 

ISO  TONI,  (from  nro;,  equal,  and  Tovof,  extension). 
See  Acmasticos. 

LSPIDA.  SeeALCEDO. 

I  STHMION,  (from  lo-fyo;,  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
between  two  seas).  The  narrow  passage  between  the 
mouth  and  gullet;  sometimes  the  fauces. 
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ISTHMUS  VIEUSSENII.  The  ridge  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  remaining  trace  of  the  foramen  ovale  be- 
tween  the  right  and  left  auricles  of  the  heart. 

ITEA.  SeeSALix. 

lTINERA'RIUM,  (from  itinero,  to  travel).  A  staff 
used  in  cutting  for  the  stone.  Hildanus. 

I  ULUS,  (plural  Iuli),  (from  ibuXi^w,  to  shoot  out). 
bee  Amentacei  flores. 

I  VA  ARTHRITICA,  (quasi  juva,  from  juvo ,  tv 

PITYS  aS  USefU  U1  expellins  tIle  g°Ut)-  See  CHAM.E- 

IV ABE  BA.  An  ancient  shrub,  the  root  of  which 

is  a  good  deobstruent.  See  Raii  Hist. 

IVA  MOSCHATA.  See  Chamajpitys. 

I  VA  PECANGA.  See  Sarsaparilea. 

1  VRAY.  See  Lolium. 

IXIA,  (from  <£o?,  glue).  Varix.  A  name  of  the 
cavliva,  or  such  of  this  tribe  as  yield  a  viscous  juice. 

I  he  lxia,  or  ixias,  is  represented  as  poisonous  ;  but  it  is 
not  clearly  known  to  what  plant  these  names  belono-. 
lhe  species  of  ixia  of  modern  naturalists  are  chiefly  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Cape,  and  cannot  be  the  plants  mentioned 
by  the  ancients.  The  Carlina,  one  of  the  thistle  tribe, 
was  called  chamaleon,  from  the  very  great  variety  of  its 
leaves  in  different  soils.  (Pliny  and  Dioscorides.)  Dio- 
scorides  calls  the  white  variety  1  £ta,  because  a  kind  of 
glue  (fjPby)  is  found  at  its  root.  Dios.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10 
and  11.  Pliny,  however,  asserts,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  18.  that 
two  plants  are  distinguished  by  this  name,  and  that  the 
is  found  in  the  axillae;  while  Guillandinus  con- 
tends  that  the  ixia  and  chamaeleon  of  Dioscorides,  who, 
by  the  way,  considers  the  former  as  poisonous,  were 
different  plants.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  glue  was 
used  instead  of  mastich.  Linnaeus  includes  all  the  an¬ 
cient  species  in  his  genera  of  emeus,  or  altructylis.  The 
dispute,  however,  which  has  filled  many  pages,  is  tri- 
fling ;  and  the  outlines  which  we  have  here  given  will 
appear,  perhaps,  sufficiently  satisfactory. 

I  xia,  I  xine,  I'xkON,  (from  the  sair 
DUUS  PINEA. 

I  XUS,  (from  the  same).  See  Apaeine. 
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JaBOTAPI'TA.  A  free  in  Brasil,  which  bears  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  anil  has  a  grateful  smell.  Odinajabotapita 
Ian.  Sp.  PI.  y:J,2.  The  fruit  resembles  our  myrtle-ber¬ 
ries  ;  they  are  astringent,  and  yield,  by  expression,  an  in¬ 
sipid  oil.  See  Raii  Hjstoria. 

JABUTICABA.  A  fine  tall  tree  which  grows  in 
Brasil,  but  not  described  by  botanists.  Its  fruit  resem¬ 
bles  an  apple,  and  is  gratefully  cooling. 

JA  CA  I'NDICA.  The  Indian  jacejue  jaca,  or  JACK- 
TREE.  Our  predecessors  have  considered  it  as  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  Makum,  q.  v.  but  seemingly  without 
any  authority.  The  jack  is  the  Indian  bread-fruit  tree, 
a  species  of  artocarpus. 

JACARANDA  ALBA,  resembles  the  European 
palm-tree,  and  grows  plentifully  in  Brasil.  The  Bra¬ 
silians  make  a  pottage  of  it,  which  they  call  manipey  ; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  stomachic.  See  Raii  Hist. 

JACARECATfNGA.  See  Calamus  aroma- 

TICUS. 

JA  CE  RRASILIE'NSIBUS,  mclo  Indicus ,  patheca , 
and  citrullus.  Ray  considers  it  to  be  a  species  of  angu~ 
i'ia  or  citrullus,  and  calls  it  water-tnellon ;  this  fruit  is  a# 
large  as  a  man’s  head,  covered  with  a  green  rind,  and  its 
pulp  is  well  tasted.  See  Citrullus. 

JA'CEA.  Centaureajacea  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  12Q3.  Knap¬ 
weed  or  matfellon.  The  margins  of  the  leaves 
are  not  serrated  ;  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  destitute  of 
spines :  it  is  common  in  pasture-grounds,  and  flowers 
in  July  and  August.  A  slight  astringency  is  attributed 
to  it. 

Ja'cea  orienta'lis  pa'tula.  See  Behen  al¬ 
bum. 

Ja'cea  ramosi'ssima,  stella'ta,  rupi'na.  See 
Calcitrapa. 

Ja'cea  stella'ta,  lute' a,  &c.  See  Calci¬ 
trapa  OFFICINALIS. 

JACOBAi  A  PRATE'NSIS  ;  because  it  was  gather¬ 
ed  about  the  feast  of  St.  James.  See  Doria. 

Jacob a/ a  palu'stris.  See  Virga  aurea. 

See  Lapis  nephriticus. 

JA  GRA.  See  Palma  cocci  fkra. 

JA  LAPA,  (from  C/talnpa,  or  Xalapa,  a  city  in  New 
Spain).  Jalap.  •  Cnalappa,  chulapu,  xalapa,  mecocahana 
nigra,  convolvulus  Xmcrica/ius,  bryonia  Peruviana.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  third  species  of  jalap  called  mutulista ,  by 
the  Indians  Jiiathalistic. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  found  new  the 
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cifv  oi  Xalapa,  from  whence  its  name  is  derived;  but 
it  has  since  been  discovered  near  Vera  Cruz  and  on  the 
south  of  Florida.  It  was  carried  by  Michaux  to  the 
botanic  garden  in  South  Carolina,  where  an  old  root 
was  found,  weighing,  when  fresh,  above  fifty  pounds. 
(Annales  du  Musasum  National,  vol.  ii.)  It  was  at  first 
referred  by  Linnaeus  to  the  genus  vdrabilis,  with  the 
trivial  name  of  jalapa ;  but  observing  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  root  of  the  m.  longijfora,  he  was  inclined  (Amce- 
nitates  Academicae,  vol.  vii.  p.  308)  to  think  them  the 
same;  for  no  botanist  had  yet  described  the  flowers  of 
the  officinal  root.  Bergins,  on  trial,  found,  however, 
that  neither  of  these  species  was  purgative,  but  that  the 
root  of  the  mirabilis  dichotoma  was  so.  To  this  plant 
then  he  referred  the  jalap  ;  and,  on  his  authority,  the 
compilers  of  the  Swedish  Pharmacopoeia  did  the  same. 
Houston  seems  to  have  first  shown  that  it  was  a  convol¬ 
vulus  ;  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
Miller,  and  at  last  Linnaeus  himself  in  the  Mantissa  of 
the  System  of  Nature.  It  is,  therefore,  the  convolvulus 
jalapa  oi  the  Mantissa  and  of  Wildenow  (vol.  i.  p.  86’0) ; 
but  the  only  figure  which  shows  the  parts  of  fructification 
complete  is  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Annales  of  the 
National  Museum.  The  author  (Desfontaines),  from  its 
simple,  sloping  stigma,  suspects  that  it  rather  belongs 
to  the  genus  ipomtecr. 

The  roots  are  brought  from  New  Spain  in  transverse 
slices;  they  are  solid,  hard,  weighty,  of  a  blackish  or 
dark  brown  colour  on  the  cortical  part,  internally  of  a 
dark  greyish  colour,  with  several  black  circular  striae. 

The  hardest,  darkest,  and  those  pieces  which  have  the 
most  numerous  resinous  veins ;  those  that  break  most 
compact,  shining,  and  that  burn  readily  at  the  flame  of  a 
candle;  are  preferred.  Worms  rarely  touch  the  resin¬ 
ous  part :  so,  when  the  resin  is  only  wanted,  the  worm- 
eaten  are  not  inferior. 

Pieces  of  briony  root  are  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
jalap,  but  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  paler  colour 
and  less  compact  texture,  and  by  their  not  readily  burn¬ 
ing  at  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

Jalap  hath  scarcely  any  smell,  and  little  taste  ;  but 
when  swallowed  it  affects  the  throat  with  a  slight 
pungency  and  heat,  occasioning  a  spitting.  In  doses 
from  ten  grains  to  half  a  dram  it  is  an  effectual  cathar¬ 
tic,  but  gripes  and  nauseates  less  than  the  generality  of 
purging  medicines  in  use.  For  children  in  general, 
and  adults  of  a  leucophlegmatic  habit,  it  is  peculiarly 
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proper,  though  it  is  not  unsuitable  to  constitutions  of  a 
different  kind.  It  is  diuretic  as  well  as  purgative,  and 
consequently  preferred  in  dropsies.  Lewis  thinks  that 
the  gummy  part  promotes  a  flow  of  urine,  while  the 
resin  purges;  but,  from  experiments  made  with  this 
view,  we  did  not  find  the  distinction  correct. 

if  well  triturated  with  'crystals  of  tartar  before  exhi¬ 
bition,  it  will  operate,  it  is  said,  in  smaller  doses  than 
when  taken  by  itself,  and  without  griping.  Rubbed 
with  hard  sugar,  it  becomes  a  safe  medicine  for  child¬ 
ren  ;  joined  with  calomel,  in  large  doses,  it  is  rendered 
one  of  the  most  powerful  purgatives,  either  as  a  hydro- 
gogue  or  anthelmintic  ;  and,  from  its  general  efficacy  in 
dropsies,  was  called  panacea  hydropicorum.  The  dose 
of  the  simple  powder  is  from  3  i.  to  3ij.  The  com¬ 
pound  powder  may  be  double  the  quantity.  It  gene¬ 
rally  requires  no  corrector,  but  a  little  spice,  or  a  few 
drops  of  some  warm  oil. 

Rf.  S1NA  jala  pi  i.  Resin  of  jalap. — Take  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  powdered  jalap  root;  pour  upon  it  so  much  recti¬ 
fied  spirit  of  wine  as  will  cover  it  to  the  height  of  (out- 
fingers,  and  digest  them  in  a  sand-heat;  filter  the  tinc¬ 
ture  through  paper ;  put  it  into  a  glass  cucurbit,  and 
distil  off  one  half  of  the  spirit ;  add  to  the  remainder  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  and  the  resin  will  precipitate; 
divide  it  into  little  cakes,  and  dry  with  a  gentle  heat. 
This  has  no  place  in  the  Pharm.  Lond.  lpHS ;  but  the 
extract  is  directed  to  be  made  like  the  resinous  extract 
of  bark. 

It  is  a  pure  resin  :  but  its  insolubility  in  any  aqueous 
fluid  forbids  its  use,  except  it  is  previously  triturated 
with  an  alkaline  salt,  gum,  sugar,  or  a  similar  intermede. 
If  thus  managed,  a  dose  from  gr.  v.  to  x.  operates  with 
sufficient  ease  and  efficacy. 

The  jalap  which  remains  after  this  resin  is  extracted, 
gives  out,  by  boiling  in  water,  a  mucilaginous  sub¬ 
stance,  which  is  said  to  operate  by  urine,  but  not  in  any 
degree  by  stool.  But  this  is  asserted  without  founda¬ 
tion. 

From  sixteen  ounces  of  good  jalap  Neumann  ob¬ 
tained  $v.  and  3  iv.  of  pure  resin  :  but  in  the  shops  it 
is  frequently  adulterated  ;  and  the  methods  of  imitating- 
it  are  so  various,  as  to  elude  every  known,  method  of  de¬ 
tecting  the  fallacy. 

The  advantage  of  the  extract  consists  in  the  equality 
of  its  strength  ;  for  some  of  the  roots  afford  only^ij. 
while  others  afford  ^v.  of  the  resin  in  a  pound.  But, 
except  for  the  convenience  of  form,  the  tincture,  with 
pmot  spirit,  will  answer  every  purpose  proposed  by  the 
gummy  resinous  extract  of  the  college,  which  may  be 
given  from  3ss.  to  3i. 

Tincture  of  jalap  is  made  by  digesting  eight  ounces  of 
powdered  jalap  in  two  pounds  of  proof  spirit,  with  a 
moderate  heat,  for  eight  days,  then  straining  the  tinc¬ 
ture.  I  he  dose  is  from  3  i.  to  ^ss.;  mixed  with  syrup,  it 
may  be  given  to  children  with  the  greatest  sdfety.  This 
is  the  purgative  said  to  be  given  by  the  inoculators  who 
received  their  instructions  from  Sutton  (.Cullen’s  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica) ;  and  sufficiently  certain  in  point  of 
strength,  as  the  menstruum  does  not  extract  the  whole 
virtue  of  any  kind  of  jalap.  See  Neumann's  Chemical 
Works;  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

Ja'lapa  a'ljva.  See  Meghoacana  alba. 

JAMEC  DR.  gave  his.  name  to  a  fever  powder,  since 
highly  celebrated.  With  a  disingenuity  highly  repre¬ 


hensible,  he  seems  to  have  deviated  from  his  original 
idea,  and  sold  a  medicine  under  the  authority  of  a  pa¬ 
tent  very  different  from  the  specification.  He  directs 
the  antimony  to  be  calcined  in  a  flat  unglazed  earthen 
vessel,  adding  any  '‘animal  oil,  or  salt;"  then  to  be 
boiled  in  melted  nitre,  and  the  powder  separated  by  so¬ 
lution.  1  he  powder  was  found  to  contain  no  animal 
oil  or  salt,  but  an  animal  earth,  which,  though  it  may 
be  now  called  a  salt,  had  scarcely  that  appellation  in 
Dr.  James's  time.  He  adds,  that  thirty  grains  ot  the 
powder,  with  one  grain  of  mercury,  was  a  moderate 
dose;  but  ten  grains  ot  the  present  powder,  without 
the  mercurial,  is  now  such.  Dr.  Pearson  has,  however, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  taught  us  its  real  na¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  nearly  imitated  in  the  pulvis  antimonialis 
ot  the  London  dispensatory.  This  preparation  is,  how¬ 
ever,  more  active  on  the  stomach  and  bowels  than  the 
powder  of  James. 

Dr.  Monro  asserts,  that  Dr.  James  trusted  to  the  bark 
in  the  cure  of  fevers  rather  than  to  his  antimonial,  which 
he  only  employed  to  clear  the  first  passages.  On  this 
we  can  only  remark,  that  had  he  really  done  so  we 
should  have  heard  little  of  his  success-. 

JANAMUNDA.  See  Caryophyllata. 

JA'NIPH  A.  See  Cass  ad  A. 

JA'NITOR,  (fromjanna,  agate).  See  Pylorus. 

JA'NITRIX,. (from  the  same).  See  Porte  vena. 

JA'RUS.  See  Arum. 

JASMINOI'DES,  (from  the  Arabian  word  jasmen, 
and  eiSo;,  likeness).  See  Coffea. 

JA'SA-IINUM,  and  j as  mi hum  officinale  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
9,  is  chiefly  used  for  the  stimulating  power  of  its  essen¬ 
tial  oil. 

JA'TROHPA.  See  Cataputia  minor,  and  Cas- 
sada. 

Jatro'plia  ela'stica.  See  Caoutchouc. 

JECORATJA,  (from  jecus,  the  liver;  from  its  sup¬ 
posed  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the  liver)  ;  the  heputicu  vul¬ 
garis  ;  and  the  name  of  a  vein  in  the  right  hand.  See 
Splenitis. 

JE'CUR,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  jaker).  The  lt- 
ver  ;  called  also  hepar,  the  upper  part  er/c.  Imme¬ 
diately  below  the  diaphragm,  on  the  right  side,  is 
placed  the  liver,  whose  small  lobe  extends  to  the  scro- 
biculus  cordis.  It  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  besides  the 
lohulus  Spigeiii,  which  Hippocrates  calls  hype rcon/p hoses ; 
terminated  by  an  obtuse  margin  above  and  behind  and 
ail  acute  one  before  and  below.  The  large  lobe  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  right  hypochondrium,  contiguous  to  the 
diaphragm,  reaching  nearly  as  far  back  as  the  spine, 
and  rests  upon  the  right  kidney  :  the  small  lobe  runs 
close  to  the  diaphragm,  as  far  as  the  spleen.  The  con¬ 
vex  side  of  the  liver  is  usually  connected  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm  by  three  ligaments,  which  are  continuations  of 
the  peritonaeum ;  one  lies  near  the  edge  of  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  each  lobe,  and  one  in  the  middle,  and  they  are 
accordingly  called  the  right,  and  left,  and  middle  liga¬ 
ments.  The  liver  is  likewise  connected  to  the  right  ala 
of  the  tendinous  part  of  the  diaphragm  by  a  broad  ad¬ 
hesion,  which  is  the  reflection  of  the  peritonaeum,  and 
is  called  the  coronarimn  ligament um.  Under  the  great 
lobe,  a  little  to  the  right,  is  the  gall  bladder.  The 
smaller  lobe  of  the  liver  is  in  the  left  side,  distinguished 
above  by  a  membranous  ligament,  and  below  by  a  large 
division  in  the  same  direction  as  the  superior  ligament. 
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‘Fue  eminences  on  the  concave  side  of  the  liver  belong 
to  the  great  lobe  ;  the  principal  one  is  a  triangular  mass, 
situated  backwards  near  the  gieat  division,  named  h- 
Irulus  Spigelii ;  this  lobe  is  attached  by  a  little  peduncle 
to  the  middle  of  the  lower  side  of  the  great  lobe.  The 
first  fissure  we  observe,  next  to  the  great  one,  is  a  notch 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  liver,  for  the  reception  of 
the  ligamentary  remains  of  the  vena  umbilicalis  ;  the 
second  fissure  is  towards  tf'c  posterior  part  of  the  liver, 
between  the  lobulus  Spigelti  and  the  little  lobe,  where 
we  observe  the  remains  of  the  ductus  venosus,  which 
is  afterwards  inserted  into  the  vena  cava  (see  Fcetus). 
Upon  the  right  of  the  lobulus  Spigelii,  between  that 
and  the  great  lobe,  is  another  fissure,  in  which  the  vena 
cava  runs  down  ;  and  the  next  is  a  transverse  one,  situ¬ 
ated  before  the  lobulus  Spigelii,  called  porta :  besides 
these,  on  the  fore  part  ot  the  great  lobe  there  is  a  de¬ 
pression  for  the  reception  of  the  gall-bladder ;  and  we 
may  observe  on  the  under  side  of  the  great  lobe  a  small 
cavity,  where  it  rests  on  the  right  kidney.  ... 

From  behind  the  pancreas  a  mass  of  vessels  and 
nerves  run  up  to  the  porta.  The  hepatic  artery  comes 
off  from  the  cceliaca,  and  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  goes  to  each  lobe  ;  and  the  vena  portae, 
when  it  arrives  at  the  porta,  likewise  divides  into  two, 
one  of  which  enters  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left, 
lobe.  From  the  duodenum  and  pancreas  we  see 
the  pori  biliarii,  and  ductus  communis  choledochus, 
which,  at  a  distance  from  the  porta,  divides  into  two 
ducts,  viz.  the  cystic,  which  goes  to  the  gall-bladder, 
and  the  hepatic,  which  again  is  subdivided  into  two, 
and  go  to  their  respective  lobes.  The  vena  cava,  in  its 
passage  through  the  diaphragm,  sends  off  several 
branches,  especially  two  which  go  to  the  liver,  and  are 
called  venae  cava;  hepaticce ;  their  office  is  to  return  the 
blood  to  the  vena  cava  after  the  bile  is  secreted.  The 
blood  from  all  the  viscera,  except  the  external  haemor- 
rhoidal  vessels,  is  returned  to  the  vena  portae,  which 
ramifies  through  the  liver  like  an  artery.  The  lower 
part  of  this  vessel  is  called  vena  porta:  wescntaica  ;  and 
the  upper  hcpatica.  The  greatest  part  of  these  vessels 
are  inclosed  in  a  membranous  sheath,  called,  from 
Glisson,  capsula  G lissonii.  This  author  first  described 
it  as  composed  of  cellular  membranes  and  nerves, 
covered  by  tlte  peritonaeum  at  their  entrance,  and  rami¬ 
fying  through  the  liver  with  them  ;  but  the  peritonaeum 
must  be  absolutely  excluded,  for  the  nerves,  with  their 
cellular  membrane  only,  go  through  the  liver.  The  ab¬ 
sorbents  are  very  numerous.  The  nerves  arise  from  the 
intercostal  and  eighth  pair,  which  come  from  the  he¬ 
patic  plexus,  and  enter  this  viscus  with  the  vessels. 

The  external  surface  of  the  liver  is  smooth,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  the  peritonaeum,  which  is  connected  with 
the  liver  by  the  cellular  membrane,  and  by  the  vessels 
which  are  spread  upon  it.  The  liver  is  very  soft,  and 
like  a  piece  of  congealed  blood  ;  for  it  derives  its  prin¬ 
cipal  consistence  from  the  vessels.  Malpighi,. after  in¬ 
jection,  found  it  to  be  a  congeries  of  folliculi,  in  which 
the  vessels  terminate.  Ruysch  thought  it  a  congeries 
of  vessels  only  in  the  tenderest  part.  The  penicil/i  of 
Ruysch  are  a  collection  of  vessels  upon  tlte  surface  j  and, 
according  to  this  author,  the  vessels  do  not  terminate  in 
the  penicilli,  but  become  infinitely  finer ;  whence  the 
structure  of  this  viscus  cannot  be  such  as  Malpighi 'ima¬ 
gined.  The  liver,  according  to  the  ancients,  was  the 
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viscus  wherein  the  chyle  was  converted  into  blood  ;  but 
since  the  knowledge  of  the  lacteals,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we  know  that  the  use  of 
the  liver  is  to  secrete  the  bile.  The  blood  comes  to  the 
liver  by  the  hepatic  artery  and  the  vena  portarum  ;  but 
a  greater  quantity  is  sent  by  the  latter  than  by  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  it  is  from  the  latter,  as  formerly  observed,  that 
the  bile  is  secreted.  See  Winslow’s  Anatomy,  and 
Haller’s  Physiology,  lecture  xxvii. 

The  substance  of  the  liver  is  chiefly  formed  by  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  form  of  small  brushes,  styled  penicilli;  but  it 
has  been  doubted  whether  any  follicle  is  interposed  be¬ 
tween  the  vessels  ot  the  portae  and  the  biliary  pores. 
It  may.  be  at  least  asserted,  tlyit  no  such  have  been  de¬ 
monstrated,  and  wre  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any 
exist. 

The  bile  first  appears  in  minute  points,  styled  pori 
biliarii.  These  unite  and  form  the  hepatic  duct,  whtxse 
coats  have  no  appearance  of  a  muscular  structure,  but 
whose  internal  surface  contains  numerous,  apparently 
mucous,  follicles.  We  omitted  to  remark  in  its  proper 
place,  that  the  whole  ot  the  blood  conveyed  by  the  vena 
portse  is  not  employed  in  the  secretion  ot  bile ;  for 
the  extreme  branches  ot  this  arterial  vein  anastomose 
with  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein,  and  in  this  way 
accumulations  of  blood,  when  bile  is  unnecessary,  are 
prevented . 

The  hepatic  clud  passes  towards,  and,  descending  ob  ¬ 
liquely,  somewhat  behind,  the  pancreas  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  duodenum.  It  is  inserted,  from  behind, 
nearly  five  inches  below  the  pylorus  by  a  sinus,  into 
which  the  pancreatic  duct  also  empties  itself.  Ibis 
opening  is  oblique ;  for  the  two  ducts  pass  between  the 
cellular  coat  of  the  intestine,  and  again  between  the 
nervous  and  villous  coats,  before  they  open  into  its  ca¬ 
vity,  and  at  last  are  guarded  from  emptying  their  con¬ 
tents  too  rapidly  by  a  convolution  of  the  villous  coat. 
Thus  the  mixture  of  the  bile  is  slow  and  interrupted  ; 
for  as  the  duct  runs  at  least  an  inch  between  the  coats 
of  the  intestines,  any  fulness  of  the  canal  must  prevent 
its  entrance.  At  the  same  time,  the  convolution  of  the 
villous  coat,  where  the  duct  at  last  penetrates,  must 
equally  hinder  fluids  from  being  forced  into  the  duct 
from  the  canal. 

Near  the  portae  the  hepatic  duct  receives,  at  a  very 
acute  angle,  another  from  the  gall-bladder,  which,  for 
a  little  space,  seemed  to  run  almost  parallel  with  it. 
This  is  called  the  cystic  duct;  and  another  from  the  liver 
sometimes  joins  it  previous  to  its  union  with  the  hepatic 
duct.  We  may  just  remark  in  this  place,  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  will  soon  appear,  that  rats,  camels,  stags, 
the  elephant,  the  horse,  the  rhinoceros,  the  triche- 
chus  manati,  and  the  greater  number  of  herbivorous 
animals,  with  the  dolphin,  and  many  of  the  cetaceous 
tribe,  have  no  gall-bladder.  (Cuvier  Levons  dc  l’Ana- 
tomie  comparee,  vol.  iv.  p.  35  and  3t\)  I  he  idea, 
however,  that  the  bile  is  com  eyed  from  the  liver  to  the 
gall-bladder  appears  improbable,  by  the  retrogade 
course  which  it  must  take  to  arrive  at  the  latter.  To 
add  to  the  improbability,  the  cystic  duct  is  smaller  than 
the  hepatic,  and  much  smaller  than  the  choledochus 
formed  by  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts.  We  observe, 
however,  in  the  other  mammalia,  that  the  angle  at 
which  the  ducts  join  is  neither  so  acute  nor  so  distant 
from  the  gall  bladder  as  in  man.  In  these  also  the 
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fundus  of  the  vesica  is  downward,  which  facilitates  the 
passage  of  the  bile.  In  many  animals,  small  canals  come 
immediately  from  the  liver  to  different  parts  of  the 
vesica  as  in  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  wolf,  the  dog,  the 
hedge  hog,  and  the  hare  (Cuvier  iv.  42)  :  but  in  man 
no  such  canal  apparently  exists. 

.  ■ExPer‘ments  have  not  been  wanting  to  elucidate  this 
intricate  subject.  When  the  common  duct  is  obstructed, 
both  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts  are  said  to  be  equally 
distended  :  when  tied,  the  result  is  the  same.  If  the 
cystic  duct  be  tied,  it  swells  between  the  ligature 'and 
the  hepatic  duct.  Notwithstanding  the  angle,  the  bile 
passes  readily,  on  pressure,  into  the  liver ;  mid  in  livin'* 
animals  it  is  seen,  when  the  gall-bladder  is  opened,  to 
distil  from  the  cystic  duct.  When  the  cystic  duct  is 
tied  or  obstructed  the  gall-bladder  is  not  filled,  and 
seems  to  contain  only  a  serous,  or  sometimes  a  mucous, 
fluid,  fhe  vesica  biliaris,  in  its  natural  state,  is  not  in 
contact  by  the  stomach ;  but  when  this  viscus  is  dis¬ 
tended,  its  greater  curvature  presses  with  some  force 
against  the  gall-bladder,  and  expels  its  contents. 

If  we  compare  these  facts,  we  shall  find  it  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  vesica  is  a  reservoir  for  the  bile,°  to  keep 
up  a  constant  supply,  when  from  any  accident  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  system  require  a  larger  quantity  than  the 
liver  can  furnish.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
whole  of  the  bile  is  sent  to  the  cyst,  nor  has  it  been  pre¬ 
sumed  that  it  gains  any  different  quality.  From  the 
necessary  absorption,  it  must  become  more  concentrat¬ 
ed,  and  more  bitter  and  viscid j  perhaps  more  acrid. 

We  have  engaged  at  a  greater  length  in  this  question 
than  we  should  have  thought  necessary,  as  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  ot  concluding  this  article  we  received  the  ninety- 
first  number  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  present  month  (September,  1606),  in 
■which  we  find  Dr.  Rushs  opinions  respecting  the  use 
of  the  livet,  ike.  He  thinks,  that,  instead  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  animali.se  the  fluids  recently  taken  in,  the  blood 
requires  this  circuitous  route  and  this  new  secretion,  to 
separate  the  remaining  chylous  particles  which  it  may 
contain.  The  gall-bladder,  he  thinks,  as  we  have  al- 
leady  stated,  is  the  reservoir  of  the  superabundant  bile, 
not  at  the  time  necessary  for  the  process  of  digestion  3 
but,  he  supposes  also,  that  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  is 
farther  changed  by  a  putrefactive  process,  and  thus 
gains  its  bitter  taste.  In  fact,  according  to  this  author, 

"  the  gall-bladder  appears  to  be  to  the  liver  what  the 
colon  and  rectum  are  to  the  stomach,”  the  receptacle 
only  of  hepatic  faeces.  In  cases  of  sickness,  indigestion, 
or  long  fasting,  he  adds,  in  which  the  office  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  is  suspended,  the  liver  performs  a  vicarious  duty  3 
and  when  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  suspended,  the 
stomach,  with  double  anxiety,  supplies  its  place.  When 
me  stomach  is  most  busy,  the  liver  is  most  idle  3  for  the 
discharge  ot  bile  is,  in  his  opinion,  obstructed  by  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  stomach  3  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  contents 
ot  this  Htter  organ  have  passed  the  duodenum  that  the 
liver  ‘  poors  its  chyle  into  it.”  Yet  we  were  before 
told  that  the  liver  was  designed  to  animalise  the  fluids  j 
and  we  are  immediately  afterwards  informed,  that  the 
.same  pressure  discharges  the  cystic  bile,  whose  use  is  to 
separate  the  fecal  matters  from  the  chyle.  It  is  singular 
that  pressure  should  stop  oneffiuid,  and  promote  thedis- 
eharge  of  another,  when  their  orifices  are  the  same. 

We  haye  always  declined  engaging  in  controversy,  and 
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can  now  only  add,  that,  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
facts  and  arguments  adduced  by  Dr.  Rush,  we  do  not 
find  them  applicable  to  this  system,  and,  of  course,  they 
contribute  nothing  to  its  support.  The  facts  and  expe¬ 
riments  which  we  have  collected  from  different  authors 
in  the  present  article,  seem  not  to  have  occurred  to  this 
respectable  veteran  in  the  moment  of  writing,  and  his 
system  appears  neither  probable  nor  consistent 

We  own,  however,  that  the  consideration  of  Dr. 
Rush  s  system,  and  the  facts  which  the  examination  has 
now  led  us  to  review,  suggest  some  doubts  whether  the 
bile  may  not  acquire  additional  properties  in  the  gall¬ 
bladder.  When  we  reflect  that  the  gall-bladder  is 
wanting  in  herbivorous  animals,  that  it  is  always  found 
m  carnivorous  that  the  gall  of  children  is  sweet,  that 
the  hepatic  bile  is  comparatively,  if  not  really,  mild  and 
sweet,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  the  follicles  of  cyst 
may  furnish  the  bitter  resinous  part  of  the  bile,  and 
that,  of  course,  the  gall-bladder  is  a  supplementary  organ 
a  glandula  succenturiata,  subservient  to  the  process  of 
digestion.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  the  doubts,  with  a  general 
view  of  the  facts,  which  lead  to  them  3  but  this  is  neither 
place  nor  have  we  room  for  more  minute  discussion 
Yet  we  think  we  could  support  this  idea  from  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  digestion,  and  from  some  analogous 
phenomena  in  the  animal  machine.  0 

The  liver  is  the  seat  of  various  disorders,  viz.  inflam¬ 
mation,  abscess,  schirrus,  hydatids,  &c.  See  Hepati¬ 
tis  5  Icterus 3  Biliosa  FEBR1S3  Cholera  mor¬ 
bus  3  hepatalgia  3  and  in  most  of  these  the  coun¬ 
tenance  is  yellow,  with  a  greenish  cast.  Besides  those 
disorders  generally  known,  Mr.  Crawford  mentions  one, 
which  he  denominates  an  enlargement  of  the  live/ 
(See  his  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  a  Disease  incident  to 
the  Liver.)  The  principal  signs  of  it  are,  a  great  and 
sudden  swelling  and  hardness  of  the  belly,  with  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing  3  the  only  very  troublesome  symp¬ 
tom.  Previous  to  these,  a  general  weakness,  a  sense  of 
tightness  about  the  breast,  and  a  giddiness  of  the  Lead  on 
the  slightest  motion,  are  perceived;  then  an  cedematous 
swelling  appears  in  the  legs,  with  pains  in  the  back,  thirst, 
and  loss  ot  appetite  3  the  pulse  is  small  and  weak,  but  on 
bleeding  it  becomes  more  full  and  distinct  3  the  coun¬ 
tenance  is  florid  :  as  the  belly  enlarges,  the  breathing  is 
more  difficult,  and  a  sense  of  oppression,  is  thbn  felt 
about  the  prsecordia;  and  a  stricture  about  the  car- 
tilago  ensiformis  becomes  almost  insupportable,  soon 
terminating  in  a  complete  suffocation.  A  violent  verti¬ 
go  and  troublesome  palpitation  of  the  heart  are  occa¬ 
sionally  observed.  Some  symptoms  of  this  disorder  re¬ 
semble  those  of  the  scurvy  ;  but  the  sore  spongy  gums 
attendant  on  scurvy  are  not  observed  in  this  complaint. 

These  symptoms  show  that  an  infarction  of  the  liver 
has,  at  least,  began,  and  that  it  must  be  quickly  ob-. 
viated.  With  this  view,  bleeding,  with  a  mild,  nou¬ 
rishing,  and  somewhat  generous  diet,  has  been  recom¬ 
mended,  followed  by  active  laxatives,  with  calomel.  In 
a  disease  where  we  have  no  pretensions  to  experience, 
we  ought  not  to  blame  3  but  unless  the  symptoms  are 
violent,  the  bleeding  may  be,  perhaps,  dispensed  with, 
or  a  small  quantity  only  taken.  The  laxatives  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  necessary  and  proper.  The  formula  recom¬ 
mended  we  add. 

Ht.  Aloes  Socotr.  Jss.  rad.  jalap,  pulv.  3  h  ca- . 
lomelan,  sap.  Vcnet,  aa  gii.  bals.  Eocatel.  q.  s.  ut.  f. 
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mxssa,.  ex  cujus;  singulis  cfracHmis-  fermentin'  pilulae- 
JR0  xii. 

The  patient  is  greatly  relieved,  it-  is  said,  a  few  hours 
after  bleeding;  and  by  means  of  these  pills,  repeated  at 
proper  intervals,  the  complaints  gradually  abate,  and 
the  cure  is  generally  completed  in  the  space  of  nine  or 
ten  days. 

People  who  return  from  warm  climates  are  subject  to 
an  increased  secretion  of  bile  in  the  primae  vise,  attended 
with  general  languor,  nausea,  foul  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  indigestion,  frequently  diarrhoea,  a  yellow  skin, 
with  a  very  unhealthy  aspect.  Bath  waters  are  in  these 
cases  of  service,  though  the  Cheltenham  spring  has 
lately  become  more  fashionable. 

JEJU'NUM,  (from  jejunvs,  empty).  One  of  the 
small  intestines,  generally  found  empty  :  nestis.  Where 
the  duodenum  ends  it  begins,  and  is  immediately  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  mesocolon.  It  proceeds  downwards  from  the 
left  side  to  the  right,  and  obliquely  forward,  making 
several  convolutions,  which  are  chiefly  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  regio  umbilicalis. 

JE'MOU,  or  JE'MU.  See  Gambogia. 
JESUITA'RUM  PU-LVIS.  See  Cortex  Pkru- 

VIANDS. 

JETAIBA.  The  Brasilian  name  for  the  locust-tree. 

See  An i me,  gum. 

JE'TICA  BRASILIE'NSJBUS.  See  Battatas  Hi- 

SPAN  IGA.. 

JETICU’CU.  See  Mechoacana  nigra. 

JOINTS.  (See  Akticulatio  and  Articulus.) 

We  have  resumed  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  to. 
reduce  into  one  view  the  diseases  of  the  cavities  of  the 
joints ;  these  are  either  effused  fluids,  or  loose  car¬ 
tilaginous  or  bony  bodies.  The  fluids  effused  are  ei¬ 
ther  blood,  pus,  synovia,  or  water.  Any  fluid  is  ascer¬ 
tained  to  exist  in  these  cavities  by  a  spelling  felt  on 
every  side,  and  yielding  on  pressure  ;  while  accumula¬ 
tions  in  the  bursae  mucosae  are  partial-,  and  will  not 
pass,  on  pressure,  to  the  opj  osile  side.  When  the  dis¬ 
ease  arises  from  a  violent  bruise,  the  fluid  is  probably 
bloody ;  the  accumulation  which  follows  rheumatism, 
watery ;  but  when  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  strain,, 
w  Inch  has  been  followed  by  violent  inflammation,  the 
matter  is  usually  pus  mixed  with  synovia.  When  dis- 
culients,  with  gradual  pressure  from  a  bandage,  fail, 
and  the  fluid  must  be  evacuated,  a  very  small  trocbar 
should  be  employed;  the  skin  drawn  up,  that  imme¬ 
diately  on  emptying  the  cavity  it  may  be  again  drawn 
down,  to  cover  the  aperture  in  the  ligament.  A 
sticking  plaster  must  be  immediately  applied,  the  joint 
firmly  swathed  with  a  flannel  bandage,  and  some  blood 
taken  from  the  arm  to  prevent  inflammation. 

These  precautions  are  peculiarly  necessary,  as  the  air 
stimulates  the  cavities  of  joints,  and  excites  an  uncon¬ 
querable  inflammation,  which  nature  sometimes  re¬ 
lieves  by  forming  an  anchylosis,  but  in  which  art  usu¬ 
ally  fails. 

The  extraneous  bodies  in  the  capsular  ligaments  are 
generally  found  in  the  knee ;  but  of  the  treatment  ne¬ 
cessary  in  these  cases  we  have  already  spoken.  See 
Genu. 

JO' VIS  FLOS.  See  Crocus. 

Jo'vis  gla Ns.  See  Juglans. 

JU'BA,  a  MANE;  a  panicle,  called  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  horse’s  mane. 

\OU.  II. 
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.fUDATOA  A'RBOR.  See  Stuou-astrum. 

JliJD  A  I  CUM  BITU  MEN,  (from  Judba,.  whence  it 
was  brought).  See  Bitumen. 

JUDICATO'RIA,  (from  judieo).  A  synoeha  of  four 
days. 

JUGA  LE  OS,  vel  JUGAME  NTUM,  (from  jugum. 
a  yoke).  See  Malarum  ossa. 

JUGA'LIS  SUTU'RA.  The.  sagittal  suture.. 
It  is  sometimes  the  suture  by  which  the  os  jugale  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  to  the  bone  of  the  upper  jaw. 

JU  GLANS,  (quasi  Jovis  glans,  the  nut  of  Jupiter), 
The  walnut.  The  tree  is  sometimes  called  caryu, 
the  appellation  of  walnuts  rendered  black  by  boiling 
and  the  rob  diacunjim  :  nux  regia,  basilica,  Pcrsiea, 
Euboica ;  caryon;  canyon  b'asilicon;  juglans  regia  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  1415. 

The  kernel  and  its  oil  resemble  those  of  almonds  ; 
the  shells  are  astringent :  an  ointment  made  by  boiling* 
the  leaves  of  walnnt-tree  in  lard  is  said  to  be  an  useful 
application  to  haemorrhoids  and  old  ulcers;  the  bark  and 
the  catkins  are  strong  emetics  ;  the  juice  of  the  root  a  tv 
active  cathartic,  and  the  powdered  leaves  anthelmintic. 

The  unripe  fruit,  which  has  a  bitter  astringent  taste,, 
is  an  anthelmintic  laxative.  Two  drams  of  the  inspis¬ 
sated  juice  are  added  to  four  drams  of  cinnamon-water, 
and  from  twenty  to  fifty  drops  given  two  or  three  times  a- 
day,  for  six  days;  interposing  a  purgative,  with. calomel, 
on  the  fourth.  Gargles  made  of  the  rob,  dissolved  in  any- 
convenient  vehicle;  may  be  used  in  aphthae  and  sore 
throats.  Vinegar,  in  which  walnuts  have  been  pickled, 
is  said  to  be  a  very  useful  gargle. 

JUGULA'RES  VENiE,  (from  jugvlum,  the  throat). 
The  jugular  veins  ;  venae  apoplectics ,  stud  sopor  ales. 
They  are  external  and  internal,  corresponding  with  the 
carotid  arteries.  The  internal,  which  ascends  by  the-’ 
side  of  the  aspera  arteria,  is.  called  ap&plectica. 

JU  GULUM,  (from  jugum,  ayokc ;  because  the*  yoke- 
is  fastened  to  this  part) ;  the  clavicle  Gelsus.  The 
throat,  or  anterior  part  of  the  neck. 

JUJUBA;  zizipha.  The  JUJUBE-TREE;  rliam- 
mis  zizuphus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  232.  Jujubes  are  a  half-dried: 
fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  in 
olive,  consisting  of  a  thickish,  reddish,  yellow  skin,  a- 
whitish  fungous  pulp,  and  a  wrinkled  stone  pointed  at 
both  ends.  They  are  the  produce  of  a  prickly  tree, 
with  three-ribbed  leaves,  and  herbaceous  or  yellowish 
flowers,  sometimes  found  wild,  but  commonly  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

This  fruit  is  styled  incrassant  and  demulcent,  and. 
hath  been  used  in  pectoral  decoctions.  The  rhamnus 
jujuba  has  similar  virtues. 

Ju'juba  Tndica.  See  Lacca. 

JULATIUM,  (from  the  Arabic  term  gulab)  ;  jvleb, 
julepus ;  Julep,  a  form  of  medicine  invented  by  the. 
Arabians,  generally  liquid,  clear,  and  sweet ;  julcb,  in 
the  Persian  language,  signifying  a  sweet  potion. 

A  julep  is  generally  only  a  vehicle  for  other  articles, 
to  render  them  more  easy  in  the  stomach,  or  more 
effectual ;  so  that  they  should  not  only  be  agreeable,  but 
concur  with  the  intention  of  the  principal  medicine. 
This  form  is  often  named  after  the  material  used,  as  Ju- 
lepum  e  Camphor:),  Greta ,  and  Moscho. 

JU  LEP.  A  name  for  syrnpus, 

JU'LUS,  catkin.  See  Amentum. 

JUNCA'IUA,  (from  jurats,  a  bulrush).  ITALIAN 
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RUSHY  horse-tail.  Lemery  mentions  this  plant 
as  vulnerary  and  detersive ;  but  it  is  not  known  in  the 
present  practice. 

JUNCTU'RA,  (from  jungo,  to join).  See  Articu- 

LATIO. 

JL  NCUS  ODORATUS,  j'anum  vel  stramen  came - 
forum,  scha'iianthus,  hulosdianws ,  squinanthum ,  j  uncus  arc - 
maticus,  palea  dc  media,  gramen  ductylon  uromaticum  ; 
SWEET-RUSH,  or  camel’s  HAY;  a  dried  grass  brought 
from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  resembling  barley-straw,  and 
full  of  a  fungous  pith ;  andropogon  schcenanthus  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  1481  :  the  genus  is  the  same  with  that  which 
furnishes  the  spica  nardi. 

When  in  perfection  its  smell  is  agreeable,  warm, 
bitterish,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  An  extract 
possesses  its  chief  virtues;  but  other  more  valuable  ar¬ 
ticles  supersede  its  use.  It  has  been  employed  as  a 
cordial  and  an  emmenagogue. 

JUNI'PERUS,  (from  juvenis,  young,  and  pario,  to 
being  forth  ;  because  it  produces  its  young  berries,  while 
the  old  ones  are  ripening).  Juniper;  junipems  com - 
mums  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1470;  also  called  arceuthos,  and  its 
berry  acat nils.  With  us  it  is  a  bush,  but  in  Norway  a 
large  evergreen  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  called  cedrimm 
lignum  ;  lignum  juniper inum.  Its  leaves  are  slender,  nar¬ 
row,  stiff,  and  sharp-pointed  ;  the  dowers  catkins  ;  the 
berries  have  each  three  oblong  irregular  seeds ;  its  young 
fungi  are  called  calieta,  or  caliette. 

The  berries  are  chiefly  brought  to  us  from  Holland 
or  from  Italy.  They  should  be  chosen  fresh,  not  much 
shrivelled,  and  free  from  mouldiness.  They  have  a  mo¬ 
derately  strong,  but  not  disagreeable,  smell ;  a  warm 
pungent  sweetish  taste,  which,  if  previously  bruised,  is 
followed  by  a  considerable  bitterness.  The  sweetness 
seems  to  reside  in  the  juice,  or  pulpy  part  of  the  berry; 
the  pungency  in  the  bark  ;  the  bitterness  in  the  seeds  ; 
and  the  aromatic  flavour  in  the  oily  vesicles  spread 
throughout  the  pulp  and  the  seeds.  In  the  dried  ber¬ 
ries  this  oil  is  hardened  into  a  resinous  substance,  visible 
on  breaking  the  seeds,  which  are  called  ebd.  They 
give  out  nearly  all  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  to 
spirit.  Distilled  with  water  they  yield  a  yellowish  es¬ 
sential  oil,  alchitron,  resembling,  in  its  medical  virtues, 
that  of  turpentine,  and  are  carminative,  stomachic,  de¬ 
tergent,  and  diuretic. 

The  London  college  orders  the  spiiitus  juniperi  comp. 
compound  spirit  of  juniper,  formerly  called  <iq. 
juniperi  compusita,  to  be  made  by  adding  to  a  gallon  of 
proof  spirit,  with  as  much  water  as  is  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  empyreuma,  one  pound  of  juniper  berries,  bruised  ; 
earraway  and  fennel  seeds,  bruised,  of  each  one  ounce 
and  a  half ;  from  this  a  gallon  is  to  be  distilled.  Pharm. 
Lond. 1788. 

The  coriander  seeds  answer  the  purpose  of  the  other 
aromatics;  but  half  a  pound  is  required  to  a  pound 
of  the  berries.  The  common  spirit,  called  gin,  is  fla¬ 
voured  by  these  berries,  though  often. with  turpentine. 
rlhe  name  is  derived  from  the  Italian  giunipero. 

The  rob  of  juniper  berries  is  prepared  by  boiling  ju- 
»iper  berries  well  bruised  m  water,  and  inspissating 
this,  or  the  decoction  after  distilling  the  oil,  to  the  con- 
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sistence  of  thick  honey.  This  is  so  greatly  esteemed  a<t 
to  have  obtained  the  name  of  t/ieriaca  Germanorum.  It 
may  be  used  in  catarrhs,  weakness  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  difficulty  in  making  water,  to  which  old 
people  are  subject.  Hoffmann  highly  recommends  it  j 
though  generally  considered  as  an  inactive  preparation. 

The  following  formula  was  prescribed  by  Van  Swie- 
ten:  R.  Rob  bacc.  juniperi  Jij.  dilue  in  aq.  juniperi 
simplicisftij.  spiritus  juniperi  |ij.  etadsitim  sedandam, 
Sps.  aetheris  nitrosi  ^ss. ;  m.  dosis  cochl.  ij  vel  iv.  tertia 
hora.  The  infusion  of  the  berries,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  a  little  gin,  is  in  dropsies  a  very  useful  drink.  lit 
uterine  obstructions,  scorbutic  affections,  and  cutaneous 
diseases,  the  juniper  is  said  to  have  been  useful ;  but  in 
the  two  last  complaints  the  wood  and  tops  have  been 
preferred,  d  he  essential  oil  is  an  active  stimulant,  a 
warm  carminative,  an  useful  diuretic,  and  a  deobstruent. 
Doses  from  ten  drops  to  thirty. 

The  wood  of  the  juniper  tree  is  sudorific,  and  of  simi¬ 
lar  qualities  with  that  of  guaiacum  and  sassafras,  but 
inferior  to  either. 

Juni  peri  gu'mmi.  The  resin  obtained  in  warmer 
climes,  particularly  in  Africa,  is  semipellucid,  and  of  a 
pale  yellowish  colour  ;  it  is  in  small  masses,  resembling 
mastich,  but  larger;  the  sandaracha  of  the  Arabians^ 
and  the  gum  juniper  of  the  shops.  From  its  use  it  lias 
been  called  vernix,  and  the  powder  is  employed  to 
prevent  ink  running  on  paper,  under  the  name  of 
pounce.  This  resin  hath  a  light  agreeable  smell,  and 
not  much  taste.  It  dissolves  in  rectified  spirits,  if  vio¬ 
lently  shaken  in  them  ;  and  in  oils  both  expressed  and 
distilled,  but  is  insoluble  in  water.  See  Lewis’s  and 
Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 

Juni'perus.  A  name  of  several  species  of  cedar. 
See  Cedrus  folio  CYPRi,iand  Cedrus  Phoenicia. 

Juni'perus  Ly'cia.  See  Olibanum. 

Juni'perus  Sabi'na.  See  Sabina. 

JUPICA'NGA.  See  China  occidentalis. 

JU'PITER.  See  Stannum. 

JUS,  (because  in  families  it  was  distributed  in  just 
proportions).  Broth;  brodium.  Broths  made  of  the 
lean  parts  of  beef  or  mutton  are  very  nourishing ;  in- 
weak,  worn-out  constitutions  strong  broths  cannot  be 
digested,  and  their  strength  should  always  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  digestive  powers. 

JUSTl'CIA.  See  Adhatoda. 

JUVA'NTIA,  ADJ UVA'NTIA,  (from  jiao,  and 
adjwco,  to  assist).  Medicines  or  aliments  that  assist,  op¬ 
posed  to  Icedentia ,  such  as  injure.  When  the  nature  of 
a  distemper  was  doubtful  or  unknown,  the  ancients 
prescribed  some  innocent  medicines  which  they  were 
well  acquainted  with,  and  according  as  they  were  ser¬ 
viceable  or  otherwise,  though,  in  a  small  degree,  they 
formed  some  judgment  of  the  future  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  These  approximations  were  technically  styled 
juvantiu  and  Icedentia. 

JUVE'NTUS,  (from  jiao,  to  help,  because  at  this 
period  of  life  persons  began  to  be  useful).  See  TEtas. 

JUXTANGI'NA,  (from  juxta,  near,  and  angina,  a 
quinsy).  A  species  of  quinsy.  See  Paracynanche. 
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ICaA'TH.  (See  Terra  Japonica.)  Even  in  a 
very  late  work,  the  Dictionary  of  Natural  History,  it  is 
said  to  be  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  barleria  hystrix, 
probably  the  b.prionitis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  887,  brought  to  a 
greater  consistence  with  farina  and  sawdust, 

KABOLO  SSA.  See  China  Occident alis. 

KA'DAL.  This  shrub  grows  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
is  probably  the  metastoma  malahathrica  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  55Q, 
though  greatly  resembling  in  habit  the  osbeckia  chinensis. 
The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  eaten,  and  calicoes  are  dyed 
with  the  juice. 

KADA'NAKU.  See  Aloes  hepatica. 

KiEKU'RIA.  SeeELEMi. 

KiEMPFE'RIA  ROTU  NDA.  See  Zedoaria. 

IxA'HA.  See  Curcuma. 

Kaka  mou'li.on,  kaha  mullu.  An  East-Indian 
siliquose  tree.  The  bark  is  boiled  in  milk,  and  is  said 
to  cure  a  diabetes  and  gonorrhoea.  Raii  Historia. 

Kara  nia'ra.  An  East-Indian  tree,  the  leaves  of 
which  destroy  worms.  See  Raii  Historia. 

Kaka-to'ddali.  Paulina  Asiatica  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
524.  A  small  shrub  growing  in  Malabar,  used  in  va¬ 
rious  disorders,  from  a  redundancy  of  serum.  Raii 
Historia. 

KALENZI-ICANSJA'VA.  See  Bangue. 

KA'LI,  (Arabic)  ;  salsola,  salicornia,  alga  marina , 
salt-wort,  and  snail-seeded  glass-wort.  Sal- 
sola  kali  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  322,  a  plant  with,  spreading,  red¬ 
dish,  pretty  thick  branches ;  oblong,  narrow,  pointed, 
fleshy  leaves,  like  those  of  houseleek;  flowers  imper¬ 
fect  in  the  bosoms  of  the  leaves,  followed  each  by  one 
seed  spirally  curled,  and  inclosed  in  the  cup.  It  is  an¬ 
nual,  grows  wild  on  the  sea-coasts  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  herb  is  juicy,  bitterish,  and  remarkably  saline. 
The  expressed  juice,  and  infusions,  or  decoctions  of  the 
leaves,  are  said  to  be  powerfully  aperient  and  diuretic, 
and  been  much  recommended  in  dropsies  ;  but  the  kali 
is  principally  regarded  on  account  of  its  yielding  co¬ 
piously  the  fixt  alkaline  salt,  called  soda  ;  and  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated  about  Montpelier :  for  this  purpose  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  at  Alicant,  in  Spain,  from  a  different  species  of 
kali.  Different  marine  plants  contain  this  salt,  and 
what  is  made  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  called  kdj>.  See 
Woodville’s  Medical  Botany,  p,  387>38S, 


From  the  quercus  marina ,  or  fucus  vesiculosus ,  ficus 
maritimus,  alga  marina,  sea-oak,  sea-wrack,  or 
sea-tang,  much  alkaline  salt  is  obtained  by  incinera¬ 
tion  :  the  juice  of  its  vesicles,  left  to  putrefy,  yields  on 
evaporation  a  portion  of  acrid  pungent  salt. 

The  plant  is  a  soft  slippery  one,  common  on  rocks 
that  are  left  dry  at  the  ebb-tide ;  the  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  oak-tree  in  shape,  the  stalks  running  along 
the  middle  of  the  leaves,  and  terminating  by  watery 
bladders,  containing  either  air  or  a  mucilaginous  matter. 
The  vesicles  begin  to  fill  in  March,  burst  about  the  end 
of  July,  and  discharge  a  viscid  matter. 

If  the  putrid  juice  is  applied  to  the  skin,  it  sinks  into 
it  immediately,  excites  a  slight  sense  of  pungency,  and 
deterges  like  a  solution  of  soap.  One  of  the  best  appli¬ 
cations  at  the  decline  of  glandular  swellings,  for  per¬ 
fectly  discussing  them,  is  a  mixture  of  the  juicy  vesicles 
on  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  gathered  in  July,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  sea- water:  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
glass  vessel  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  until  the  liquor  be¬ 
comes  of  the  consistence  of  thin  honey.  The  parts  af¬ 
fected  are  to  be  rubbed  with  the  strained  liquor  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  afterwards  washed  clean  with 
water. 

A  cataplasm  of  the  quercus  marina,  made  by  bruising 
a  quantity  of  this  plant,  is  applied  externally  in  cases 
of  scrofula,  white-swellings,  and  other  glandular  tu¬ 
mours.  Sea-water  and  oatmeal  formed  into  a  poultice 
sometimes  supply  its  place. 

The  salt  here  described  is,  in  strict  language,  the  soda 
or  natron,  the  mineral  alkali ;  but,  in  general,  every  al¬ 
kaline  salt  has  the  same  title,  and  the  chemical,  as  well 
as  the  medical,  properties  are  the  same.  Their  affini¬ 
ties  also  differ  very  little ;  but  as  an  external  application 
in  glandular  swellings,  the  salt  from  the  sea  plants  is 
preferred.  See  Alcali  and  Cineres  clavei.lati. 

Ka'li  arsenica’tum.  Arsenicated  kali.  Let 
equal  quantities  of  arsenic  and  purified  nitre  be  pow¬ 
dered  and  well  mixed  together,  put  into  a  retort,  and 
placed  in  a  sand-bath,  the  heat  of  which  is  to  be  in¬ 
creased  gradually,  until  the  vapours  cease  to  issue  from 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  The  mass  must  then  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  four  pounds  of  distilled  water,  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  which  must  be  evaporated,  and  the  residuum  set 
aside  to  crystallise.  Dose,  one-filth  ol  a  grain  three 
times  a  day.  This  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
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selut'iQ  nrsenici.  See  Intermitthns  DEBRIS  and 
Cancer. 

La  i.i,  vice  Sal  absi  nthii.  SccAlcali,  and 
G I  N  F.  R e s  clav.ellati. 

JvA  f.i  acetatum,  See  Sal  diureticus. 

Ka  LI  PR.TCPAR  A  tum.  See  Alcali. 

Ka  li  tartariza  tiim.  SeeTARTARUM. 

Kali  purum,  or  fixed  vegetable  caustic 
auk  al  i ,  is  prepared  by  evaporating  a  gallon  of  the  water 
of  pure  kali  to  dryness,  and  afterwards  melting  it  by  fire. 
Ih.  Lond.  1/88.  1  his  salt  is  deliquescent,  which  renders 
the  application  very  inconvenient,  unless  joined  with 
quick  lime.  See  Causticum  commune  fortius. 

Ka'  l  i  su lph  u R  A  T u  M .  H<par  sulphurin'.  Take 
flowers  of  sulphur  one  ounce,  kali  five  ounces;  mix  the 
salt  with  the  sulphur  melted  by  a  slow  fire,  by  constant 
stirring,  till  they  perfectly  unite.  Ph.  Loud.  1 7S8. 
The. dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple.  In  tetters  and 
other  cutaneous  affections  this  salt  has  been  recom¬ 
mended.  It  has  been  employed  dissolved  in  water,  as 
a  bath  for  the  psora ;  and  in  cases  of  tinea  capitis  it  has 
often  been  used  by  way  of  lotion,  and  has  been  strongly 
recommended  to  prevent  the  effects  of  mineral  poisons. 
For  the  alkaline  neutrals,  see  Ciiemia. 

Kali  aoua  is  the  kali  which  has  deliquesced  in  a 
moist  place  ;  and  it  does  not  differ  from  the  kali  prae- 
paratum. 

Kali  pu  ri  aoua.  Take  of  kali  four  pounds; 
quick-lime  six  pounds;  distilled  water  four  gallons; 
add.  to  the  lime  four  quarts  of  water,  and  let  them  stand 
for  an  hour ;  then  add  the  kali,  and  remaining  part  of 
the  water ;  boil  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  let  the 
Jiquor  cool,  and  strain  it :  a  pint  of  this  fluid  ought  to 
weigh  sixteen  ounces.  If  the  liquor  raises  an  effer¬ 
vescence  by  the  addition  of  any  acid,  more  lime  must 
be  added.  An  earthen  or  glass  vessel  should  be  used, 
and  the  liquor  strained  through  linen.  Pharm.  Lond 
1788. 

KAMSIN.  The  hot  winds  blowing  over  the  burn¬ 
ing  sands  of  the  desart,  and  reaching  Egypt  about  the 
period  of  the  equinox.  The  fatal  effects  of  this  wind 
are  in  part  owing  to  its  containing  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  inflammable  air,  probably  from  the  decom¬ 
posed  water,  and  in  part  from  its  great  heat  and  dry¬ 
ness.  The  effects  of  the  Samiel  of  the  Desart,  a  wind 
nearly  resembling  the  kamsin,  is  described  with  great 
pathos  ar.l  eloquence  by  Bruce.  See  Volney’s°and 
Bruce’s  Travels. 

KANE  LLI.  A  name  of  two  East  Indian  evergreen 
trees,  the  flowers  of  which  are  used  in  diarrhoeas  ;  but 
they  arc  not  found  in  the  systems  of  the  botanists.  See 
Raii  Historia. 

K ANNAGHO’RAKA.  See  Carcapuli  L1NCO- 

TANI. 

KAOLIN.  One  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Chinese 
procelain,  probably  a  growan  clay,  or  a  decomposed 
granite. 

KA  PA  MATA.  SeeAcAJAiBA. 

KARA! AS.  ihe  penguin,  or  wild  ananas; 
common  in  the  West  Indies,  as  an  acid  in  punch,  but 
too  austere  to  be  swallowed  alone.  The  karatas  of 
Plunder  is,  however,  a  different  species  from  the  pingucn 
«1  Dillenius.  Each,  however,  is  a  species  of  bromalia, 
;and  each  an  American  plant.  Sec  Lin.  Sp.  PJ.  408. 
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KARE'MYLE:  See  Orobus. 

KA'RFE,  (Icarfeh,  Arab).  See  ClNNAMOMUM. 
KARIN-TAGERA.  An  evergreen  tree  in  Mala¬ 
bar;  it  lesembles  an  hazel.  The  oil  from  the  root  pre¬ 
vents  the  hair  from  falling  off.  Rail  Historia. 

KAR1-VET  II.  A  tree  in  Malabar;  the  juice  of  its 
leaves  is  emetic.  Raii  Historia. 

KA RVA,  (karvak,  Arab.).  See  Cassia  lignea. 

KAIKIN.  See  Amentacei  flores. 

KAIO-CCE  LIA.  The  abdomen.  Spe  Ccelia. 

KELP.  Mineral  alkali.  See  Kali,  Alkali, 
and  Chemistry. 

KE  NNA.  See  Ligustiium  Indicum. 

KERA10PHY  TON,  (from  xesa;,  a  horn,  and 
tpulov,  a  plant ;  because  it  is  pellucid).'  Lilhophyion.  The 
name  of  a  submarine  plant,  transparent,  of  a  viscid  con¬ 
sistence,  and  often  covered  with  a  cretaceous  crust,  some¬ 
times  of  elegant  and  various  colours.  The  only  species 
which  possesses  any  medical  virtue  is  the  corallium 
Nigrum,  q.  v.  and  these  are  very  inconsiderable. 

KE  RMES,  (Arabic  term  chermah).  See  Chermes. 

Ke  rmes  mineralis.  See  Antimonium. 

KERVA,  OL.  (kervah,  Arabic).  See  Cataputia. 

KETMIA.  The  leaves  and  flowers  resemble  those 
of  mallows  ;  the  fruit  is  divided  into  many  partitions, 
the  top  of  which  opens  when  ripe,  and  discloses  many 
seeds.  All  the  species,  except  those  which  taste  like 
soiiel,  agree  in  virtues  with  mallows.  The  genus  called 
ketmiu  by  Tournefort,  is  the  hibiscus  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
of  little  importance  to  ascertain  any  species,  as  none  ex¬ 
cept  the  abelmoschus,  q  v.  has  any  medicinal  quality. 

KE'TRAN.  SeeCaDRiA. 

KEYSE  RI  PI'LULiE.  Keyser’s  pills,  (from 
the  inventor’s  name).  According  to  an  account  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  they  consist  of  pure 
quicksilver,  reduced  to  a  red  calx  by  a  proper  degree  of 
heat,  which  being  dissolved  in  eight  parts  of  vinegar, 
is  to  be  mixed  with  manna,  of  which  two  pounds  will 
be  required  to  each  pint  of  the  solution.  This  com¬ 
position  being  dried  gently  by  the  fire,  is  rolled  into 
pills,  and  recommended  as  the  most  effectual  remedy  of 
all  the  mercurial  preparations  against  the  venereal  dis¬ 
ease.  See  Argentum  vivum. 

Mr.  Keyser  adds  a  singular  remark ;  if  to  the  solution 
of  a  pound  of  the  red  calx,  in  eight  pints  of  vinegar,  two 
pounds  of  mercury,  in  the  metallic  state,  be  added,  a 
substance  will  arise,  by  agitation,  to  the  surface,  in  the 
form  of  cream.  If  this  be  taken  off,  more  will  rise  on 
every  successive  agitation.  This  cream,  united  with 
manna,  he  supposes  to  be  highly  useful  in  recent  vene¬ 
real  complaints. 

KIBES.  An  obsolete  name  for  the  heel,  and  conse¬ 
quently  for  chilblains,  which  usually  affect  the  heel. 
See  Pernio. 

KI  K,  or  KI’KI,  (from  kike,  Arabic).  See  Cata¬ 
putia. 

KIKEKUNEMALO.  A  gum  resin,  whose  source 
we  are  not  acquainted  with.  It  has  a  subacrid  resinous 
taste,  and  has  been  supposed  an  useful  resolvent,  as  well 
as  beneficial  in  nervous  diseases.  ' 

KILBURN  WATERS.  A  bitter  purging  Vater,  See 
Aquas  miner  ales. 

KI  NA-KI  NA,  (from  the  countess  of  Cinchon).  Se* 
Cortex  Peruvianus. 
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Ki'na-ki'na  aroma'tica.  See  Tiiuris  Cor¬ 
tex. 

KI'NKINA  EUROPAH'A.  See  Gkntiana. 
Kl'NO.  (Indian.)  See  Gummi  rubrum  astrin- 

<?ENS. 

KIPPAKELE'NGU.  See  Battatas  Hispanica. 
KIRIBU'NNAWELL.  See  China  OCCIDEN¬ 
TAL  is. 

KNA'WEL.  Ray.  Tournefort  calls  it  the  chamce- 
Unum  vulgar e  folio  glabro  ftosculis  plnrimis.  German 
knot-grass.  Scleranthvs  perennis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  580. 
It  is  somewhat  astringent,  but  never  employed  in  me¬ 
dicine. 

KO'LERUS.  A  dry  ulcer; 


KO'LTO.  See  Plica  polonica. 

KRAUT  SAU'ER.  Pronounced  by  the  English 
sour  krout.  See  Brassica. 

K  RI  E'BEL  KRA'NKHEIT.  See  Rapiiania. 

KRLMNA.  See  Alphita. 

KURU  DU.  See  Cinnamomum. 

KUTU'BUTH.  An  Arabian  name  for  a  water- 
spider,  an  insect  perpetually  in  motion.  Hence  the 
name  hath  been  transferred  to  a  species  of  melancholy, 
called  by  Sennertus  melancholia  errabunda..  See  Ly- 
CANTHROPIA. 

•KY  MIA.  See  Cucurbit  a. 

KY'NA.  See  Opoponax. 
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LAB 

LaBA'RIUM,  (from  labo) .  Looseness  of  the  teeth. 

LA'BDANUM.  See  Ladanum. 

LA  BEO,  (from  labium,  a  lip).  See  Chilon. 

LA'BIA.  See  Processus. 

La'bia,  and  la  bium,  (ctrfo  rov  XotSsiv,  quo  appre - 
hendimus  cibum) .  A  lip.  The  lips,  of  which  the  red 
part  is  called  prolabium  ;  the  sphincter,  orbicularis  labi- 
orum,  are  sufficiently  known.  When  the  cuticle  here 
called  epithelium  is  taken  off,  the  appearance  of  the 
parts  beneath  is  villous. 

La  bium  lepori'num.  The  hare-lip  ;  rostrum , 
labellum,  and  labrum  leporinum  ;  lagostoma;  lagocheilos, 
consists  in  a  division  in  the  upper  lip,  from  a  loss  of  sub¬ 
stance,  like  that  of  a  hare.  The  division  sometimes  re¬ 
sembles  the  letter  M,  and  is  then  called  the  double  hare¬ 
lip.  A  similar  fissure  in  the  under  lip  is  called  the  spu¬ 
rious  hare-lip ;  but  this  seems  never  to  have  occurred. 

An  operation  is  required,  in  which  we  must  first  di¬ 
vide  all  its  adhesions  internally  with  a  scalpel,  and  with 
a  straight  pair  of  scissars,  or  rather  with  a  sharp  scalpel, 
as  the  scissars  bruise  the  parts,  cut  off  the  callous  edges, 
so  as  to  make  an  angle  at  its  upper  part.  The  operator 
must  then  pierce  the  upper  end  of  the  divided  part  with 
a  silver  pin,  armed  with  a  steel  point,  at  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  wound ;  bring  the  point 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  sore,  and  raise  it  again 
through  the  surface  at  the  distance  of  nearly  one-third  of 
an  inch.  A  thread  must  be  next  passed  across  each 
end  of  the  pin,  to  draw  the  lips  of  the  wound  together, 
and  like  a  figure  of  eight.  Another  pin  is  passed  through 
the  middle  of  the  lip  in  the  same  way,  and  a  third  near 
the  other  extremity  of  the  fissure.  The  wound  is  secured 
by  thread  in  the  same  manner,  round  each  pin,  and  the 
steel  points,  which  usually  fasten  by  screws,  are  taken 
off.  A  pledget  of  digestive  over  the  whole  will  keep 
the  thread  soft. 

Mr.  Pott  observes,  that  when  the  hare-lip  is  double, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  middle  portion  contracts, 
and  the  bone  projects.  In  this  case,  the  projecting  bone 
must  be  removed  by  means  of  a  chisel;  the  contracted 
part  of  the  lip  then  brought  down  and  detained  by  a 
bandage.  The  operation  is  afterwards  performed  as  in 
the  single  hare-lip,  suffering  each  side  to  be  thoroughly 
healed  before  the  subsequent  operation  is  attempted. 
The  pins  should  not  be  moved  before  the  sixth  or 
seventh  day,  and  then  the  stitches  must  be  first  cut,  to 
see  that  the  flesh  is  securely  joined  before  the  pins  are 
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moved.  When  a  part  of  the  bone  is  cut  away,  the 
wound  must  be  healed  previous  to  the  operation  on  the 
lip.  See  Le  Dran’s  Operations;  Heister’s  Surgery; 
Sharp’s  Operations ;  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  14g  ; 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  2 69. 

La  bia  pu  dendi,  cremnoi,  labra,  arise  from  the 
mons  veneris,  and  extend  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
pubes,  whose  symphysis  is  exactly  between  them,  to 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  anus.  They  are  more 
prominent  and  thick  above  than  below,  composed  of 
skin,  cellular  membrane,  and  fat ;  red  within,  and  out¬ 
wardly,  about  the  age  of  puberty,  covered  with  hair. 
The  angles  of  the  labia,  above  and  below,  are  called 
commissures. 

LABIA  LES  ARTE'RIiE,  (from  labia.  Ups).  See 

MAXILLARY  ARTERIiE. 

LABIA'LES  GLANDULE.  The  LABIAL  GLANDS. 
The  membrane  which  covers  the  inside  of  the  lips  is  a 
continuation  of  that  on  the  cheeks,  perforated  by  many 
small  holes,  which  answer  to  the  same  number  of  small 
glands.  See  Winslow’s  Anatomy. 

LABIA'TUS,  (from  labia,  a  lip).  See  Flos  LA* 
BIATUS. 

LABIS,  (from  Aa/xfarw,  to  lap  hold  of).  Any  for¬ 
ceps. 

LABIUM.  See  Labia. 

LA'BOUR.  See  Parturitio. 

LABRISU'LCIUM,  (from  labrum,  a  lip,  and  sulcus, 
a  deep  sore).  A  chap  IN  the  lip,  chcilocace  ;  gene¬ 
rally  attending  swollen  lips,  and  common  in  scrofula. 
It  usually  requires  the  treatment  necessary  in  that  dis¬ 
ease  ;  but,  as  a  temporary  relief,  may  be  rubbed  with 
the  oleum  cerae,  or  with  the  oleum  amygdylarum  and 
spermaceti.  This  also  is  the  name  given  to  the  can- 
crum  oris. 

LA  BRUM,  (certo  rov  Aaffiv,  from  its  power  of  re¬ 
ceiving).  See  Dexamene. 

LABRU'SCA,  (from  labrum,  a  lip;  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  grows  on  the  sides  of  fields).  See  Bryonia 

ALBA. 

LABYRI'NTHUS,  (A aZupiv&&).  The  laby¬ 
rinth.  The  second  cavity  of  the  ear ,  fodina,  lies  in  the 
pars  petrosa  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  runs  forward 
and  inward.  It  is  an  oblong  body,  divided  into  three 
parts,  called  the  vestibulum,  the  cochlea,  and  the  semicir¬ 
cular  canals.  The  vestibulum  (in  which  the  stapes 
stands)  is  situated  hi  the  middle ;  the  eochlea  is  the  an- 
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terior,  and  lies  forward  and  inward;  and  the  semicircu¬ 
lar  canals,  which  compose  the  posterior  part,  lie  back¬ 
ward  and  outward.  The  three  parts  of  the  labyrinth 
are  lined  by  a  fine  periosteum,  which  spreads  over,  and 
shuts  the  two  fenestras  of  the  tympanum. 

LAC,  (from  l a  leak,  to  tide  up,  Arabic).  Milk  is  the 
secreted  fluid  destined  for  the  nourishment  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  arranged  by  Linnaeus  in  the  class  of  mammalia, 
comprehending  also,  from  this  circumstance,  the  cetacea. 
It  is  a  white  opaque  fluid;  and,  when  viewed  with  a 
microscope,  globules,  like  those  of  the  blood,  appear 
to  swim  in  it.  It  is  therefore,  most  certainly,  not 
an  homogeneous  fluid,  whose  parts  are  chemically 
united,  but  an  heterogeneous  one,  simply  mixed.  Its 
resemblance  to  the  blood  is  striking;  and  as  it  is  of 
the  colour  of  the  chyle  from  which  the  blood  is  form¬ 
ed,  it  was  an  obvious  suggestion  that  the  milk  was  only 
chyle  again  separated  from  the  general  mass.  Chyle 
has  not,  however,  been  sufficiently  analysed  to  support 
or  confute  this  idea.  It  appears,  on  the  whole,  impro¬ 
bable,  since  sugar  contains  a  saccharine  matter,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  a  larger  proportion  of  phosphorated  lime  than 
any  of  the  other  animal  fluids.  To  which  may  be 
added,  that  milk  requires  the  digestive  process  as  well  as 
other  nourishment;  and  it  is  never  apparently  assimi- 
Jated  until  it  has  been  coagulated. 

Milk  was  probably  the  food  of  the  earliest  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  globe,  since  their  herds,  of  which  their 
riches  consisted,  must  have  afforded  an  obvious  supply 
of  this  delicious  nourishment.  Cheese  seems  to  have 
been  known  more  early  than  butter,  for  it  was  of  im¬ 
portance  to  preserve  a  supply  of  food  when  the  milk  of 
the  herds  would,  at  least,  lessen,  if  not  disappear. 
Butter  is  obscurely  hinted  at  by  Herodotus,  but  de¬ 
scribed  more  particularly  by  Hippocrates  :  each  author 
speaks  of  the  art  of  making  it  as  being  derived  from  the 
Scythians.  When  first  drawn,  milk  has  a  faint  smell, 
generally  mixed  with  that  of  the  animal  which  afforded 
it.  This  aroma  is  soon  lost  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
much  of  the  delicacy,  perhaps  the  salubrity,  of  the 
fluid,  seems  to  disappear  with  it.  The  sweetishness  how¬ 
ever  remains,  but  is  in  different  degrees  in  different 
animals,  depending  on  the  proportion  of  sugar  which  it 
contains.  The  sweetest  milk  is  that  of  the  sheep. 

When  milk  is  at  rest,  first  the  aroma  disappears,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  surface  assumes  a  yellower  colour, 
and  a  thick  tenacious  scum  called  cream  rises  to  the  top. 
When  this  is  separated,  the  milk  is  of  a  bluish  white 
colour ;  and,  on  standing  longer,  the  curd  or  cheesy 
part  separates.  An  oily  substance  forms  a  portion  of 
the  milk  when  first  drawn ;  but  the  consistence  of 
cream  is  owing  to  its  imbibing  a  portion  of  oxygen 
from  the  air;  and  the  curd  does  not  spontaneously  sepa¬ 
rate  till  the  acid  fermentation  begins.  It  is  separated, 
artificially,  by  a  variety  of  substances,  as  all  the  acids, 
except  the  carbonic,  and  the  weaker  kinds  similar  to  it; 
by  different  vegetables,  as  the  galium,  the  vallantia 
cruciata,  the  madder,  the  bark,  and,  apparently,  other 
vegetable  astringents ;  by  some  animal  substances,  as 
the  stomach  of  a  young  animal,  however  carefully 
washed  and  dried,  the  livers  of  turkeys  (Spalanzani), 
See.  Jacquin,  in  his  Elements  of  Chemistry,  tells  us, 
that  the  vegetables  only  act  w'hen  cold,  or  in  cold  in¬ 
fusions,  When  boiled  in  milk,  or  boiling  decoctions 
of  the  same  plants  arc  added,  coagulation  is  retarded 
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rather  than  hastened.  Milk  is  coagulated  also  by  salts, 
particularly  such  as  contain  an  excess  of  acid,  as  the 
cream  of  tartar ;  benzoic  and  succinic  salts;  bv 
metallic  solutions  ;  by  alcohol,  and  all  spirituous  li¬ 
quors  ;  though  the  addition  of  camphor  or  borated  soda 
will,  it  is  said,  prevent  this  effect  when  either  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  alcohol,  in  every  instance,  however,  the 
coagulation  is  firmer  and  more  perfect  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  heat. 

The  alkalis  which  are  said  to  coagulate  milk  unite 
in  reality  with  the  oily  part,  and  produce  a  soap,  which 
seems  to  entangle,  occasionally,  some  of  the  curd. 
These  flocculi,  for  such  is  their  form,  become  succes¬ 
sively,  by  boiling,  yellow  and  brown.  Pure  alkalis 
render  the  milk  more  fluid,  by  equally  dissolving  the 
oil  and  the  curd.  Lime-water  seems  to  procure  an  im¬ 
perfect  coagulation. 

Milk,  when  urged  by  heat,  gives  up  its  oily  portion, 
which  forms  a  dense  pellicle;  and  that  part  of  it  which 
touches  the  sides  of  the  heated  vessel  burns,  and  gives 
the  w'hole  an  empyreumatic  taste.  If  this  is  prevented, 
the  serum  procured  is  thin  and  pure.  If,  however,  the 
heat  is  more  violent,  an  insipid  water  comes  over,  fla¬ 
voured  with  the  aroma  of  the  milk,  which  soon  be¬ 
comes  putrid.  The  remainder  is  an  extract,  which, 
with  warm  water,  again  becomes  milk,  though  without 
the  aroma.  If  this  extract  be  exposed  to  a  strong  heat, 
an  empyreumatic  acid  oil,  ammonia,  hydrogenous  and 
carbonic  acid  gases  come  over.  The  remaining  coal 
affords  kali,  muriated  kali,  phosphat  of  lime,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  little  iron. 

When  left  untouched,  milk  undergoes  the  acetous 
fermentation  at  different  periods,  according  to  the  heat 
of  the  weather  and  the  nature  of  the  animal.  In  warm 
weather,  and  in  ruminating  animals,  this  change  is 
soonest  observed.  Mare’s  milk  continues  longest  un¬ 
altered.  The  tendency  of  milk  to  the  acetous  ferment¬ 
ation  is  checked,  it  is  said,  by  boiling. 

If  milk  in  a  moderately  w'arm  place  be  frequently 
stirred,  no  separation  occurs,  and  the  vinous  ferment¬ 
ation  comes  on.  The  greatest  quantity  of  spirit,  it  is 
said,  will  be  afforded  by  cow’s  milk,  though  that  of  the 
mare,  as  the  most  saccharine  fluid,  ferments  soon¬ 
est;  and  the  Tartars  prefer  it,  as  affording  also  more 
spirit'.  The  putrefactive  process  comes  on  slowly. 
Stipriaan  (Memoirs  de  la  Societe  de  Medecine  a  Paris, 
l/8/-b)  informs  us,  that  cow’s  milk  showed  no  signs  of 
putridity  after  four  summer  months,  asses  milk  three 
months,  and  female  milk  nearly  an  equal  time. 

The  cream,  we  have  said,  is  the  oil,  which  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  greater  consistency  by  its  union  with  oxygen. 
In  the  form  of  butter  it  is  still  more  intimately  united 
with  this  principle,  and  a  chemical  union  apparently 
takes  place  as  heat  is  excited.  In  general,  the  cream 
is  suffered  to  rise  spontaneously,  but  in  the  West  its 
separation  is  assisted  by  heat.  The  milk  is  put  in  shal¬ 
low  earthen  pans,  and  remains  in  them  twelve  hours  in 
summer,  and  twenty-four  in  winter.  The  pans  are 
then  placed  on  hot  stoves,  and  the  temperature  raised, 
so  as  to  be  scarcely  short  of  boiling.  On  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  bubbles  the  pans  are  removed,  and  remain 
at  rest  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  longer,  according  to 
the  season.  This  cream,  styled  scalilcd  or  dotted,  is 
generally  agitated  by  the  hand  in  making  butter,  and 
the  churn  is  only  used  when  the  raw  cream  is  employed. 
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The  thickest1  and’  richest  creams;  are'  afforded  by  the’ 
sheep  and  goat ;  the  milk  ot  the  mare,  the  ass,  and  the- 
female,  afford  the  thinnest.  From  female  milk  scarcely 
any  separation  takes  place,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
heat,  i  he  fluid  separated  in  making  butter  is  called 
buttermilk.  It  is  the  serum,  enriched  with  some- of  the 
oil  of  the  cream. 

ihe  curd  is  a  true  albuminous- substance,  without 
smell  or  taste,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  hardened  in 
hot  water,  soluble  in  acids,  forming,  with  the  vitriolic 
and  marine,  brown  solutions ;  with  the  nitrous  a  yellow. 
It  is  easily  dissolved  by  alkalis,  but  most  powerfully  by 
the  mineral;  and,  when  this  is  pure,  during  the  solu¬ 
tion,  a  volatile  alkaline  smell  arises  ;  a  fact  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  noticed,  and  which  will  admit,  of  some  applica¬ 
tion.  In  distillation,  an  insipid  water  comes  over  that 
easily  putrefies ;  and  the  remainder,  on  increasing  the 
heat,  blisters,  like  burnt  born,,  affording  hydrogenous 
and  carbonic  acid  gas,  ammonia,  a  heavy  fetid  empyreu- 
matic  oil.  The  coal  contains  lime  and  phosphat  of  lime. 
When  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  in  an  open  fire,  curd 
softens  and  melts  ;  becomes  transparent  and  tough  5 
and,  when  cold,  is  hard  and  brittle. 

The  curd  of  goat  and  cow’s  milk  is  solid  and  elastic  ; 
that  of  the  ass’s  and  mare’s  milk  less  solid;  of  the 
sheep  merely  glutinous  5  of  the  female  generally  fluid, 
and  with  difficulty  separated.  See  Cashus. 

The  whey  is  similar  to  the  serum  of  the  blood.  The 
whey  separated  in  making  cheese  is  a  watery  fluid, 
without  any  admixture  of  oil ;  but,  in  its  usual  state, 
some  of  the  oily  and  some  of  the  albuminous  portion 
are  diffused  through  it.  Sweet  whey  affords  sugar  of 
milk:  when  the  milk  has  been  previously  sour,  it  is 
styled  sour  whey ;  and,  by  adding  a  small  portion  of 
spirit  of  wine,  and  subjecting  it  to  a  fresh  fermentation, 
a  true  vinegar  of  milk  may  be  prepared  (Jacquin). 
The  spirit  of  milk  is  apparently  not  developed  till  it  be¬ 
comes  acid;  the  Tartars  hasten  the  acetous  fermentation 
by  the  addition  of  oatmeal,  and  do  not  distil  it  till  it  is 
strongly  sour.  Thus  milk  holds  a  middle  place  between 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  As  it  undergoes  the 
acetous  and  vinous  fermentations,  and  becomes  very 
slowly  putrid,  it  resembles  vegetables.  Its  albuminous 
curd  is  of  an  animal  nature. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  medical  properties 
of  milk,  we  shall  describe  more  particularly  the  milk 
©f  different  animals,  viz.  that  of  the  cow,  the  human 
female,  the  ass,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  and  the  mare. 

The  general  appearance  of  caw’s  milk  is  well  known, 
and  to  this  .standard  we  shall  refer  the  taste  and  more 
obvious  properties  of  other  milks.  It  is  differently 
flavoured,  however,  according  to  the  age  and  the  food  of 
the  animal.  When  near  the  time  of  calving,  it  is  more 
ot  an  animal  nature  than  at  a  future  period  ;  and  the 
milk  of  farrow  cows  is,  at  first,  saline.  The  alliaceous 
and  the  umbelliferous  plants,  horse  mint,  cabbages,  and 
turnips,  give  it  their  peculiar  flavour.  The  leaves  of 
maize  are  said  to  render  it  mild  and  saccharine  ;  the  po- 
tatue  plant  insipid.  The  Alderney,  Alpine,  and  Sardinian 
cows  give  a  very  rich  milk  :  those  of  the  north  and  of 
Catalonia  an  aqueous  blue  milk.  Tessier  observed 
some  milk,  which  was  white  when  drawn,  soon  became 
blue ;  a  change  attributed  to  their  eating  the  isatis 
(woad).  Dr.  Garden  found,  that  the  milk  was  blue 
after  the  cows  had  eaten  of  this  plant;  and  it  is  usually 


redfwliem  they  Have- eaten  madder  or  die- fruit  of  tile- 
cactus  opuntia.  Cow’s  milk,  in  an  ordinary  stale;  boils 
at  113° 

The  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  boracicaud  oxalic  acids,  do- 
not  coagulate  this  milk  when  mixed  with  it,  though 
Stipriaan  observes  that  the  latter,  if  strewed  on  it  in 
powder,  will  have  this  effect.  The  curds  produced  by 
the  other  acids  are  dissolved  again  by  alkalis.  When 
vinegar  is  employed  for  the  coagulation,  the  dissolved 
curd  is  of  a  rose  colour.  Other  reagents  act  on  it  nearly 
as  we  have  said  they  do  on  milk  in  general.  The  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  thickens  it  a  little.  Its- specific  gravity  is 
1028.  ^ 

Eight  pounds  of  milk  afforded,  on  distillation,  eight 
ounces  ot  a  clear  fluid,  which  retained  the  smell  and 
taste  of  the  animal's  food.  This  fluid  became  turbid 
after  some  time,  but  again  clear  in  a  heat  of  twenty- 
eight  ot  Reaumur,  while  some  light  filaments  were 
formed.  When  filtered  it  became  clear  and  tasteless, 
leaving  nothing  after  distillation.  The  residuum  after 
the  first  distillation  was  sweet  and  butyraceous,  called 
by  Hoffman  f  1  aiic/tipiui  ■,  and,  when  diluted  in  boiling 
water,  the  white  milky  fluid  is  called  Hoffmans  whey. 
When  distilled,  it  affords  water,  a  very  fluid  yellow  oil, 
an  acid,  a  volatile  alkali,  a  thick  black  empyreumatic 
oil,  and  an  inflammable  gas.  The  ashes  seem  to  con¬ 
tain  an  alkali  and  a  n'.uriated  soda. 

The  first  milk  after  calving  ( colostrum ,  prim  urn,  or 
beast bigs)',  resembles  other  milk,  with  the  addition  of  a 
mucous  substance.  The  specific  gravity  is  10/2.  It  is 
yellow,  but  soon  coagulates  on  the  fire,  and  becomes 
white.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  second  colostrum 
was  1052.  It  is  more  difficult  to  coagulate,  and  stirring 
wholly  prevents  this  change.  Rennet  changes  the  first 
colostrum  to  a  jelly,  and  coagulates  the  second :  the 
first  contains  more  than  three  times  the  quantity 
of  butter,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  albuminous 
matter.  Both  colostra  become  mote  quickly  putrid 
than  other  milk,  and  seem  to  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  the  gluten  of  the  blood. 

The  cream  of  cow’s  milk,  after  standing  about  three 
weeks,  was  covered  with  a  green  effervescence,  and  the 
under  part  had  a  cheesy  flavour  (Parmentier).  The 
scalded  cream  acquires  this  flavour  much  sooner ;  and 
this  was  the  reason  for  our  asserting  that  some  of  the 
curd  was  probably  entangled  with  it.  On  distilling  this 
semiputrid  cream,  the  usual  results  obtained  from  fat 
bodies  were  discovered.  (See  Adees.)  The  milk, 
last  drawn  from  the  cow,  has  the  largest  proportion  of 
cream  ;  and  the  cream,  as  it  rises  in  succession  on  the 
milk,  while  at  rest,  decreases  in  quantity,  and  deterior¬ 
ates  in  quality.  Thick  milk  throws  up  less  cream  than 
that  which  is  thinner,  but  its  quality  is  better.  If  the 
milk  is  diluted  with  water,  the  cream  is  more  copious, 
but  less  rich.  Previous  agitation  lessens  the  proportion 
of  cream;  and  the  proper  temperature  for  its  rising 
most  successfully  is  about  54°  of  Fahrenheit.  Milk  in 
autumn  gives  more  cream  than  in  spring;  but  it  rises 
soonest  in  summer. 

The  butter  of  cows  is  usually  yellow  :  if  white,  its 
quality  is  inferior.  If  the  milk  has  been  kept  too  cool, 
the  butter  is  pale,  with  little  flavour,  and  not  unctuous 
or  rich.  To  have  butter  in  perfection,  the  first  drawn 
milk  should  be  separated,  and  the  first  risen  cream  pre¬ 
ferred.  Some  little  acidity  must  take  place  previous  to 
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the  separation  of  butter,  and  this  must  be  produced  by 
the  agitation,  if  not  before  approaching.  The  cream 
should,  therefore,  be  kept  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
churning.  The  yellowness  of  butter  is  probably  owing 
to  the  constitution  of  the  animal,  but  the  contact  of  the 
air  has  also  some  effect,  for  the  internal  parts  of  the 
mass  are  whiter  than  the  external.  To  preserve  butter 
from  rancidity,  two  drams  of  sugar,  as  much  nitre, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  will  be  sufficient  for  sixteen 
ounces  of  butter.  The  rancidity  of  butter  depends,  in 
part,  upon  its  retaining  some  whey,  which  holds  a 
caseous  matter;  for  it  keeps  in  proportion  to  its  wash¬ 
ing  :  but,  after  every  care,  some  of  the  caseous  matter 
seems  to  remain,  and  to  this  its  consistence  is  owing 
(Fourcroy).  Thus,  to  melt  butter  without  granulations, 
we  add  flour  to  prevent  the  cheesy  portion  falling  to  the 
bottom,  and  keep  it  in  constant  agitation. 

Skimmed  milk  still  retains  a  portion  of  the  oil  and 
the  cheesy  matter,  which  separate  on  its  becoming  acid ; 
it  is  rich  and  pleasant.  This  matter  is  separated  also  in 
pellicles,  by  boiling.  When  flakes  of  cheese  are  put 
into  a  fluid  alkali  they  are  dissolved,  while  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  ammonia  is  separated,  formed  by  a  de¬ 
composition  of  the  cheese,  and  the  subsequent  union  of 
its  hydrogen  and  azote.  The  alkaline  solution  of  cheese, 
when  heated,  becomes  brown,  and  deposits  a  portion  of 
animal  matter.  When  this  matter,  heldjn  solution,  is 
separated  by  acids,  it  is  black,  melts  in  the  fire  like  thick 
oil,  and,  when  cold,  is  greasy;  the  remaining  hydrogen, 
with  the  oxygen,  forming  oil,  and,  with  the  alkali,  be¬ 
coming  saponaceous.  When  the  cheese  is  separated 
from  the  alkali  by  an  acid,  an  hepatic  odour  is  per¬ 
ceived.  The  caseous  matter  is  completely  dissolved 
by  vinegar,  and  has  a  greater  affinity  to  the  vegetable 
acids  than  to  any  other. 

Whey,  when  fresh,  is  sweetish  and  somewhat  saline  ; 
but  when  filtrated  pellucid.  It  contains  some  caseous 
matter  dissolved  by  an  acid,  which  is  separated  on  the 
addition  of  an  alkali,  and  a  small  portion  of  sugar  of 
milk. 

The  milk  of  'women  is  thin,  of  a  bluish  colour,  of  a 
mild  sweet  taste,  and  a  pleasant  odour.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  102C).  On  exposure  to  air,  it  is  covered  with 
a  very  thick  white  matter ;  but,  from  this,  no  butter 
could  be  procured.  On  standing,  the  portion  which 
separated  was  still  more  butyraceous,  though  still  in¬ 
capable  of  forming  butter.  When  distilled,  water,  a 
strong  empyreumatic  oil,  ammonia,  an  acid,  and  inflam¬ 
mable  gas,  came  over.  The  fluid,  then,  which  was 
deposited  from  this  unctuous  matter,  W3S  a  butter-milk; 
but  its  transparency  was  not  changed  by  alcohol  or 
acids.  After  evaporation,  it  afforded  sugar  of  milk, 
with  some  cheese.  Female  milk,  when  skimmed,  did 
not,  in  a  warm  temperature,  coagulate  in  five  days ; 
but  became  turbid  and  acid.  Crystals  of  sugar  ot 
milk  were  formed,  and  the  thick  mother  ley  afforded 
muriat  of  soda.  Pellicles  rose  on  heating,  as  on  cow’s 
milk.  Human  milk  is  coagulated  as  core's  milk,  except  by 
acids.  These,  even  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  had  no 
effect.  It  was  also  not  coagulated  by  alkalis,  but  the 
kali  gave  it  a  brown,  a  red,  and  at  last  a  black,  colour ; 
lime  water  a  deep  yellow.  The  earths,  the  neutral  and 
metallic  salts,  alcohol,  or  the  electric  fluid,  produced  no 
change  except  on  the  colour ;  but  the  infusion  of  oak 
bark  and  sour  milk,  previously  coagulated,  produced  a 
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coagulum.  The  cheese  which  it  affords  is  finer  and 
more  tender  than  that  of  any  other  milk,  but  does  not 
form  a  mass.  Sixteen  hundred  parts  of  this  milk  af¬ 
forded  13/  of  cream;  forty-eight  of  a  matter  resem¬ 
bling  butter  ;  forty- three  of  cheese,  and  J 17  of  sugar. 
Three  hundred  parts  of  this  sugar  afforded  eighty- five 
of  lactic  acid.  Human  milk  scarcely  becomes  sour 
after  a  long  period.  It  never  passes  either  to  the  vinous 
or  putrid  fermentations. 

Human  milk  differs  so  essentially  in  different  women, 
and  even  in  the  same  woman,  at'  different  times,  that 
the  results  of  experiments  greatly  vary.  Parmeniier 
found  the  results  so  contradictory,  that  he  suspected 
some  deceit,  and  employed  only  milk  which  he  drew 
liiniself.  The  results  of  his  trials  were,  however,  still 
contradictory.  This  may,  perhaps,  account  for  Dr. 
Clark’s  assertion,  that  human  milk  contains  no  caseous 
part,  and  he  could  not  succeed  in  coagulating  it,  by  any 
means,  or  in  any  temperature.  (Transactions  of  the 
Eoyal  Irish  Academy  for  1  /SS.)  What  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  therefore  to  be  a  coagulum  of  the  caseous  part, 
may  have  been  only  cream ;  and  during  the  period  of 
the  first  and  second  colostrum  only  was  it  found  yellow. 
At  every  other  time  it  is  white. 

The  milk  of  the  ass  is  whitish,  with  some  degree  of 
transparency,  of  a  peculiar  smell,  and  a  saltish  taste, 
mixed  with  its  sweetness.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1023. 
Alcohol,  the  metallic  salts,  rennets,  and  all  the  acids, 
except  the  fluor,  and  the  cream  of  tartar  when  cold, 
coagulate  it.  Alkalis  produce  a  slight  coagulation,  and 
different  changes  of  colour.  Neutrals  render  it  thinner. 
It  coagulates  with  difficulty  when  at  rest,  and  the  coa- 
gulum  is  weak.  The  cream  is  of  a  yellowish  white, 
sweet,  and  at  first  thin.  Afterwards  it  acquires  a 
greater  consistence.  The  whey  is  sweetish  .and  yel¬ 
lowish.  Sixteen  hundred  parts  of  this  milk  afford 
forty-seven  of  cream;  fifty-three  of  cheese;  seventy- 
two  of  sugar  of  milk,  which  contains  about  one-fourth 
of  acid.  The  coagulum  of  this  milk  does  not  depend 
on  its  caseous  matter,  for  this  is  spontaneously  separated, 
falling  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  very  tenacious  par¬ 
ticles.  The  cream  is  neither  thick  nor  copious,  and, 
with  difficulty,  assumes  the  form  of  butter,  which  is 
soft  and  white,  without  any  peculiar  taste,  but  quickly 
becoming  rancid.  The  butter-milk,  which  has*  a  mild 
pleasing  taste,  must  be  carefully  separated,  or  it  soon 
again  dissolves  the  butter.  The  sugar  is  in  small  pro¬ 
portion,  and  it  contains  also  a  little  calcarious  muriat, 
sometimes  muriat  of  soda.  It  agrees  with  human  milk 
in  being  soon  converted  into  whey  when  the  caseous 
matter  is  deposited;  and  in  proportion  to  this  depo¬ 
sition  the  sweetness  increases. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  is  very  white,  sweetish,  and  of  an 
unctuous  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1030.  It  is  af¬ 
fected  by  reagents  nearly  as  asses  milk.  The  cream  is 
very  thick,  of  a  mild  agreeable  taste,  and  slowly  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  acidity.  It  easily  forms  butter,  which  is  white, 
firm,  and  consistent ;  and,  from  its  thickness,  is  easily 
converted  into  a  very  rich  cheese,  which  is  not  soon  in¬ 
jured  by  keeping.  The  butter- mil k  abounds  with 
cheesy  matter,  which  may  be  separated  by  acids.  I  he 
quantity  of  cheese  which  this  milk  affords  is  its  chiet 
characteristic.  The  curd  is  so  copious  that  the  whey 
separates  with  difficulty.  The  curd  is  also  gelatinous 
and  consistent,  while  in  female  or  asses  milk  it  is  m 
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divided  particles.  The  cheese  is  peculiarly  rich  and 
agreeable.  The  butter  is  white  and  rich,  but  not  as 
from  asses  milk  in  consequence  of  a  mixture  of  the  curd, 
for  none  is  deposited  on  melting.  On  this  account  it 
keeps  long  without  spoiling.  Sixteen  hundred  parts  of 
this  milk  contain  127  of  cream  ;  72  of  butter  ;  14(5  of 
cheese;  70  of  sugar  of  milk,  of  which  one-fourth  is  lactic 
acid.  The  saccharine  matter  appears  to  be  less  than  in 
female  or  asses  milk.  Its  sugar  white  when  the  serum 
spontaneously  evaporates.  When  artificial  heat  is  used 
it  becomes  a  jelly,  and  the  crystals  are  coloured.  The 
serum  contains  a  very  small  proportion.of  common  salt. 

The  milk  of  the  sheep  greatly  resembles  that  of  the 
cow.  r ts  specific  gravity  is  1035,  and  it  readily  runs 
into  the  acetous  fermentation  in  summer.  When  at 
rest,  a  thick,  rich,  sweet,  yellowish  cream  rises  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  which  affords  much  butter ;  but  it 
is  oily  to  the  taste,  and  its  consistence  is  not  considerable. 
It  easily  becomes  rancid  if  not  well  washed.  Its  cheese 
is  rich  and'  viscous,  but  mild  and  agreeable.  The  serum 
affords  a  very  white  sugar.  Sixteen  hundred  parts  afford 
3  85  of  cream;  ninety-three  of  butter;  24  b  of  cheese; 
and  sixty-seven  of  sugar,  of  which  one-fourth  was 
lactic  acid,  and  as  much  was  obtained  from  the  remain¬ 
ing  fluid.  All  the  acids  (exeept  the  carbonic  acid  gas), 
alum,  and  liver  of  sulphur,  coagulate  it.  Kali  and  soda 
fender  its  colour  dark ;  if  caustic,  red ;  ammonia, 
“which  also  attenuates  it,  yellow.  The  neutral  salts  have 
no  effect  on  it.  The  characteristics  of  this  milk  are 
the  quantity  of  cream  it  furnishes,  the  quantity  and 
richness  of  its  cheese.  The  famous  Roquefort  cheese 
ewes  its  excellence'  to  the  mixture  of  sheep’s  curd. 
Annales  de  Chimie,  iv.  31. 

„  The  milk  of  the  mare  retains  the  smell  of  the  animal, 
and  it  tastes  as  if  water  was  mixed  with  it,  though  its 
specific  gravity  is  1015.  The  mineral  acids  coagulate 
it ;  the  phosphoric  deprives  it  of  its  colour  and  opacity; 
the  fiuer  and  saccharine  acids  slightly  coagulate  it 
when  warm.  Lime-water  precipitates  a  caseous  matter 
When  warm  ;  alcohol  renders  it  slightly  curdy  ;  rennet 
has  no  effect  on  it.  Mare’s  milk  is  remarkable  for  its 
fluidity,  but  it  is  less  so  than  female  or  asses  milk,  and 
more  tasteless  than  either.  Parmentier  informs  us  that 
it  easily  boils,  and  is  not  difficult  to  coagulate.  Its  di¬ 
stilled  water  is  nearly  inodorous,  and  its  franchipan  less 
copious  and  unctuous  than  that  of  the  cow.  On  a 
slight  heat  this  milk  is  covered  with  pellicles,  and  the 
first  are  the  most  unctuous.  The  cream  rises  soon,  is 
yellowish  and  clear,  but  produces  no  butter.  The 
skimmed  miik  resembles  that  of  the  cow,  but  the  vege¬ 
table  acids  separate  slowly  the  cheese,  and  in  a  form  re¬ 
sembling  that  from  human  milk.  The  serum  afforded 
a  vitrioiated  lime  in  needle-like  crystals,  and  sugar  of 
milk  in  the  form  of  a  saline  concretion.  The  mother 
water  was  found  to  contain  muriat  of  lime.  Sixteen 
hundred  parts  afforded  only  thirteen  of  cream  ;  twenty- 
six  of  cheese;  140  of  sugar  of  milk,  of  which  about 
forty  were  lactic  acid.  From  mare’s  milk  the  ardent 
spirit  is  chiefly  procured.  The  art  of  making  it  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  consists  in  not  permitting  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  component  parts  of  the  milk,  or  again  uniting 
them,  if  separated,  till  an  acidity  is  observed.  The 
spirit  is  apparently  developed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
acid. 

Jt  is  remarked  by  Parmentier,  that  when  cows  are 


diseased,  the  albuminous  curd  is  the  only  part  changed. 
The  corresponding  part  of  other  animal  fluids  seems, 
alone,  to  suffer  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  body. 

Stipriaan  gives  a  short  comparison  of  different  milks, 
which  we  shall  subjoin.  The  most  aqueous,  he  observes, 
is  the  milk  of  the  ass.  Then  follows  that  of  the  mare, 
the  human  female,  the  cow,  the  goat,  and  the  sheep. 
Cream  was  most  abundant  in  sheep’s  milk  ;  next  in  the 
human,  the  goat’s,  cow’s,  ass’s,  and  mare’s  milk.  Butter 
was  in  the  largest  proportion  in  sheep’s  milk,  next  the 
goafs,  cow’s,  and  human  milk.  Cheese  abounded  most 
in  sheep’s,  then  successively  in  goat’s,  cow's,  ass’s, 
human,  and  mare’s  milk.  Most  sugar  was  afforded  by 
mare’s  milk,  followed  by  the  human,  the  ass’s,  the 
goafs,  the  sheep's,  and  the  cow’s  milk.  Parmentier 
divides  milks  into  two  classes,  the  serous  and  the  caseous, 
or  butyraceous.  The  first  contains  asses,  mares,  and 
human ;  the  second,  the  cow’s,  the  goafs,  and  the 
sheep’s  milks. 

These  facts,  which  have  not  been  hitherto  collected 
in  any  medical  work,  point  out  the  absurdity  of  nu¬ 
merous  directions,  which  fill  the  volumes  of  dietetic 
writers,  and  those  authors  who  have  written  on  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  children.  Women’s  milk,  as  we  have  said,  is 
so  various,  that  general  rules  can  scarcely  be  drawn  ; 
but  if  any  fact  respecting  it  is  better  established  than 
another,  it  ts,  that  acids  will  not  coagulate  it.  We 
have  already  observed,  that  milk  must  be  coagulated 
before  it  can  become  subject  to  the  digestive  powers, 
and  this  is  consonant  to  another  fact,  noticed  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Dig estion,  q.  v.  that,  unless  the  food  or  drink 
is  delayed  in  the  stomach,  though  absorbed,  it  is  soon 
again  carried  to  the  excretory  organs,  as  a  substance 
foreign  from  the  habit.  This  is  even  the  case  with 
water.  That  milk  must  be  coagulated  in  the  stomach 
is  proved,  not  only  by  these  circumstances,  but  by  in¬ 
fants  vomiting  milk  as  it  is  taken  in,  when  any  disease 
occurs  in  the  stomach,  and  their  occasionally  vomiting 
it  in  a  coagulated  state,  when  the  discharge  has  been 
accidental,  or  from  fulness.  We  recollect  some  expe¬ 
riments  made,  many  years  since,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  though 
we  believe  not  published,  in  which,  after  the  most  at¬ 
tentive  examination,  no  acid  could  be  detected  in  the 
stomach  of  infants.  We  now  see,  that  if  it  had  been 
there  it  would  not  have  produced  coagulation.  Acid, 
we  know,  does  occasionally  abound  in  the  stomachs  of 
infants,  because  we  find  it  changing  the  colour  of  the 
bile;  but  it  is  not  constantly  present,  and  still  less  is  it 
necessary  to  assist  the  digestive  process.  To  assist  in 
this  enquiry,  we  mentioned  the  effect  of  rennet  (the 
stomach  of  the  calf),  though  carefully  washed  and 
dried,  in  coagulating  cow’s  milk,  and  added  a  fact  from 
Spalanzani,  that  the  liver  of  the  turkey  would  produce 
a  similar  change.  Why  may  not  the  stomach  of  a. 
child,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  that  of  an  adult,  occasion 
the  coagulation  ?  Rut,  though  this  be  not  granted,  we 
have  seen  that,  when  human  milk  has  been  once  co¬ 
agulated,  the  former  coagulum  is  sufficient  to  produce 
this  change  in  fresh  milk ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  most 
common  cause.  From  these  observations,  we  may,  at 
least,  draw  one  inference,  that  absorbents  are  too  com¬ 
monly  given  to  children.  Acid  in  the  stomach  seldom 
produces  any  bad  effect.  It  is  carried  off  like  any 
foreign  body,  and  soon  neutralised  by  the  bile.  Our 
predecessors^  in  practice,  used  them  freely;  but  by 
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employing  the  animal  earths,  they  fortunately  did  not 
always  exhibit  an  absorbent,  and  only  threw  into  the 
stomach  a  small  quantity  of  an  indigestible  powder, 
which  was  soon  again  discharged.  Such  was  the  Gas¬ 
coyne’s  powder,  the  pearls,  and  a  great  variety  of  costly 
and  fashionable  medicines. 

In  the  directions  for  a  milk  diet,  equal  absurdities 
prevailed.  To  prevent  coagulation,  we  are  sometimes 
advised  to  add  aqua  ammoniae  or  lime-water  (Motherby, 
fifth  edition).  We  now  know  that  these  produce  other 
changes  not  salutary,  and  coagulation  appears  really  ne¬ 
cessary.  We  may,  indeed,  admit,  that  the  coagulum  of 
oow's  milk  is  sometimes  too  firm,  and,  with  that  view,  a 
small  stimulus  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  stomach  to 
conquer  it:  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  small  portion  of  rum 
is  sometimes  added,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  warmer 
spices  may  be  occasionally  substituted  with  more  ad¬ 
vantage.  But  to  add  a  medicine  which  will  promote,  in 
order  to  prevent  coagulation — to  prevent  what  is  essen¬ 
tially  necessary  to  the  digestion  of  the  milk,  is  an  accu¬ 
mulation  Of  absurdities  without  example,  except  in 
the  work  we  are  now  attempting  to  improve. 

Milk,  we  have  seen,  holds  a  middle  place  between 
vegetable  and  animal  foods.  It  is  milder  than  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  more  stimulating  than  the  former ;  but  in  its 
effects  on  the  constitution  it  approaches  more  nearly  to 
animal  than  vegetable  aliment.  (See  Aliment. )  The 
milks  preferred  as  medicinal  are  chiefly  cow’s,  ass’s, 
mare’s,  and  female  milk.  The  goafs  whey  is  preferred 
to  its  milk. 

Cow's,  milk  we  have  found  a  rich  nutritious  fluid ;  but, 
by  carefully  choosing  the  kind,  the  age  of  the  milk,  the 
time  of  milking,  &c.  it  is  thinner  and  more  digestible. 
In  many  stomachs  it  is, ‘however,  heavy  and  indigesti¬ 
ble;  and  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  patient  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  it  is  prescribed.  The  quantity  should, 
however,  be  also  limited  ;  for,  if  in  excess,  it  produces 
great  inconvenience  from  its  bulk.  Physicians  have 
been  so  much  afraid  of  its  coagulating,  that  they  have 
not  employed  a  very  convenient  form  of  cow’s  milk, 
the  slight  curd  produced  by  rennet.  Cow’s  milk  is 
often  prescribed  in  hectic  cases,  sometimes  in  fevers, 
and  in  cases  where  the  fluids  are  supposed  to  be  acri¬ 
monious,  as  in  cancers,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  similar 
complaints.  In  many  of  these  diseases  it  is,  however, 
too  stimulating,  particularly  in  fevers,  occasionally  in 
hectics;  and,  as  it  has  been  observed,  in  the  usual  pre¬ 
paratory  diet  for  the  inoculated  small-pox.  In  these 
cases  it  is  diluted  with  water,  with  decoctions  of  the 
farinacea,  as  in  gruel,  and  with  whey.  Butter-milk 
and  whey  have  been  sometimes  substituted. 

Ass's  milk  is,  we  have  seen,  a  less  stimulating  fluid, 
and  less  nourishing.  Its  oily  matter  is  in  much  less 
proportion,  its  coagulum  weak,  and,  what  is  apparently 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  the  caseous  matter  is  not 
entangled  with  it,  but  precipitated.  The  little  butter 
which  it  contains  is  readily  dissolved  in  its  serum.  On 
these  accounts,  it  appears  peculiarly  adapted  to  those 
states  in  which  every  stimulus  is  highly  injurious,  as  in 
hectics.  In  the  choice  of  this  milk,  there  is  nf  t,  how¬ 
ever,  sufficient  discrimination.  If  many  take  the  milk 
of  the  same  animal,  convenience,  rather  than  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  determines  the  time  ;  and  the  richer  fluid 
of  the  last  milking  may  be  thus  brought  to  the  most  ir¬ 
ritable  habit.  The  age  of  the  foal  is  also  seldom  at¬ 


tended  to,  and  the  laxative  colostrum  of  the  early 
period  may  be  given  to  those  whose  bowels  are  par¬ 
ticularly  irritable. 

Female  milk  has  been  seldom  employed,  nor  are  we 
well  aware  of  its  medical  effects.  It  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  cream,  and  a  small  one  of  cheese.  Its 
coagulum  is  also  tender,  and  it  resists  the  effects  of  acids 
in  producing  this  change.  It  will  be,  therefore,  pro¬ 
bably  useful  in  all  cases  where  asses  milk  has  been  re¬ 
commended  ;  nor  can  we  think  it,  from  the  bosom  of  a 
healthy  young  woman,  so  disgusting  a  remedy  as  from 
the  ass.  Marcs  milk  has  been  erpployed,  but  of  its 
efficacy  we  know  nothing.  From  its  fluidi ty,  and  small 
portion  of  caseous  matter,  we  should  suppose  it  to  be 
an  useful  substitute  for  ass’s  or  human  milk. 

The  very  large  proportion  of  cheese  in  goat’s  milk 
does  not  seem  to  reuder  it  an  eligible  aliment  for  inva¬ 
lids,  and  we  believe  the  whey  is  chiefly  employed.  This 
must  probably  [Move  a  salutary  beverage  in  some  dis¬ 
eases,  and  we  have  heard  many  instances  of  its  success. 
From  our  own  experience,  however,  we  know  nothing. 

The  sugar  of  milk  is  sometimes  separated,  but  rather 
for  curiosity  than  use,  for  it  is,  we  believe,  never  given 
medicinally.  (See  Saccharum  lactis.)  In  the  Paris 
Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  directed  to  be  prepared  from  the 
whey  of  cow’s  milk,  clarified,  filtered,  and  evaporated. 
Whey  is  usually  prepared  by  adding  an  infusion  of 
rennet,  and  is  thin  in  proportion  to  the  hardness  of  the 
coagulum.  Cheese  whey  is  peculiarly  thin,  and  merely 
a  saline  aqueous  fluid.  The  whey  prepared  for  drinking 
is  an  opaque  fluid,  with  a  proportion  of  the  oil,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  the  curd  suspended.  It  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  bring  it  to  the  most  pleasing  consistence; 
and  it  is  said  a  small  portion  of  alum  is  employed  for 
this  purpose.  The  proportion,  however,  is  so  small, 
that  we  have  not  found  it  give  uneasiness  even  in  the 
most  irritable  bowels.  Whey  is,  of  course,  less  nu¬ 
tritious  than  milk,  but  is  a  mild  soft  demulcent,  highly 
useful  in  the  early  stages  of  fever,  in  hectics,  in  coughs, 
and  inflammatory  complaints  of  every  kind. 

Milk  is  used  as  an  intermede,  or  vehicle,  at  least  to 
suspend,  if  not,  in  part,  to  render  some  medicines  more 
miscible  with  water.  Bark,  in  powder,  is  covered  very 
successfully  by  milk;  and  with  a  small  proportion  of  a 
decoction  of  liquorice  is  agreeably  disguised.  The 
volatile  tincture  of  guaiacum,  and  similar  preparations, 
are  also  very  conveniently  exhibited  in  milk. 

See  Dioscorides,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6-1.  Voltelen  de  Lacte 
Humano;  Jacquin’s  Chemistry;  Scheele’s  Works; 
Fourcroy  and  Chaptal,  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  vii.  x. 
and  xxxi. ;  Jahrig ;  Parmentier  and  Deyeux,  Journal 
de  Physique,  1790  and  1791  ;  Greive  on  the  Koumiss, 
Edinburgh  Transactions,  1788;  Clarke  on  Human 
Milk,  Irish  Transactions,  1/88;  Stipraan,  Livisens,  and 
Bondt,  Memoir.es  de  la  Societe  de  Medecine  Paris, 
178 j  and  1788;  Hoffman’s  Dissertatio  de  Sero  Lactis; 
Medical  Musaeum,  vol.  iii.  p.  36 1,  &c. ;  Cullen's  Materia 
Medica. 

Lac  ace'tosum.  See  Alcaol. 

Lac  amy'gdalje.  Milk  of  almonds.  Sec 
Emulsio. 

Lac  asini'num  artifici'alk.  See  Eryngium. 

I, AC  c a  Lets.  Milk  of  lime;  water  whitened  by 
a  solution  of  quick-lime,  which  is  also  in  part  suspended 
in  it. 
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Lac  spumo'sum.  See  Aphrogala. 

Lac  su'lphuris.  See  Sulphur  prjecipita- 

IUM. 

Lac  virgina'le.  See  Bf.nzoinum. 

LA' CCA,  (from  the  Arabic  lalcah).  Lac,  or  gum 
lac  ;  nncosa  ;  is  a  concrete  brittle  substance,  of  dark  red 
colour,  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  incrusted  on 
pieces  of  sticks,  internally  divided  into  cells.  It  is  the 
gummy  resinous  substance  from  two  species  of  ficus, 
viz.  they.  Ivdica  and  religiose 1  Lin.  Sp.Pl.  1514,  effused 
in  consequence  of  the  puncture  of  a  species  of  coccus. 
The  nest  in  which  the  insect  also  is  sometimes  found 
adhering  to  the  branches  is  called  stick  lac.  In  the 
cells  small  red  bodies  are  often  observed,  which  appbar 
to  be  the  young  insects.  If  the  stick  lack  is  broken 
into  small  pieces,  and  infused  in  warm  water  until  it 
ceases  to  give  any  tincture  to  the  liquor,  the  remainder 
appears  of  a  transparent,  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  is 
called  seed  lac:  and  on  raising  the  heat  so  as  to  melt  the 
seed  lac,  it  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  formed  into  what 
is  called  shell  lac.  When  melted,  and  cast  in  cakes,  it 
is  styled  lac  in  tablets. 

The  seed  and  shell  lacs  being  robbed  of  the  colouring 
animal  matter,  seem  to  be  of  an  intermediate  nature 
between  that  of  wax  and  resin,  and  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  both.  They  crumble  on  chewing,  and  do 
not  soften  or  unite  again  ;  laid  on  a  hot  iron,  they  in¬ 
flame,  and  soon  burn.  If  distilled  like  wax,  they  yield 
an  acid  spirit,  and  a  butyraceous  oil.  Alkaline  lixivia, 
and  volatile  alkaline  spirit,  dissolve  them  into  a  purplish 
liquor.  .With  the  help  of  heat,  they  dissolve  in  rec¬ 
tified  spirit  of  wine.  Alum  promotes  their  solution  in 
boiling  water.  Lac  is  not  used  in  medicine  ;  but  the 
colouring  matter  serves  as  a  paint,  and  the  remainder  is 
an  ingredient  in  sealing-wax.  See  Neumann’s  Che¬ 
mical  Works.  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

From  lac  an  acid  is  procured,  styled  the  laccic  acid. 
Dr.  Anderson,  in  1/86,  received  from  the  interior  parts 
of  Hindostan  nests  of  insects,  resembling  cowry  shells, 
which  he  found  to  be  the  coverings  of  the  females  of  an 
undescribed  species  of  coccus.  Some  of  this  matter, 
which  resembled  bees- wax,  was  sent  to  England  ;  and, 
in  1/-H,  Dr.  Pearson,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
published  an  analysis  of  it. 

About  one  quarter  of  this  white  lac  contains  a  red¬ 
dish  acid,  which  tasted  saltish,  and  not  sour,  though  it 
changes  paper,  stained  with  turnsole,  to  a  red  colour. 
When  heated,  the  smell  is  that  of  newly  baked  bread. 
The  properties  of  this  acid  are  very  distinct ;  but  as  it  has 
not  been  employed  in  medicine,  they  need  not  de¬ 
tain  us. 

LACCO'PEDON.  See  Scrotum. 

LACERATU'RA,  (from  lacero ,  to  tear).  See  Vul- 
NUS. 

LACE  RTULI  and  LACE'RTUS,  (from  lacertus,  an 
arm).  BUNDLES  of  fibres.  In  every  muscle,  long, 
slender,  soft  fibres  are  found,  possessed  of  some  elas¬ 
ticity,  running  parallel  with  each  other,  surrounded 
with  a  large  portion  of  cellular  membrane,  and  col¬ 
lected  into  what  are  called  lacertuli,  in  shape  like  the 
arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  These,  bound  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  looser,  generally  adipose,  membrane,  run 
into  large  bundles,  divided  by  cellular  stripes,  or  par¬ 
titions,  and  are  then  called  lacerti.  The  lacerti  running 
parallel,  or  inclined,  surrounded  with  a  thin  cellular 


membrane,  continuous  with  the  partitions,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  thicker  cellular  texture  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  fleshy  parts,  are  considered  as  one  muscle.  See 
Brachium,  where  the  word  lacertus  is  used  in  another 
sense. 

LA'CERUM  FORA  MEN,  (from  to  tear)  ; 

one  of  the  inner  foramina  in  the  head,  through  which 
the  third,  fourth,  first  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth 
pair  of  nerves  pass. 

Lacerum  is  also  applied  to  a  leaf  whose  margin  is 
irregular. 

LA'CRYMA,  (from  Sa,Kpvp.a.,  a  tear).  A  TEAR; 
and  the  gum  of  a  tree,  which  appears  in  drops  like 
tears. 

LA'CRYMA  ABTE'GNA.  See  Terebinthina. 

La'cryma  Jo'Br,  lithospermum,  millium  arundina- 
ceum ,  reed  millet.  Job's  tears.  Cuix  lacryma 
Jobi  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1378.  The  seeds  resemble  tears; 
and  are  said  to  be  lithontriptic,  but  are  little  used. 
Raii  Historia. 

LACRYMA'LIA  O'SSA,  (from  lacryma,  a  tear). 
See  Unguis  ossa. 

Lacryma'lia  vu'ncta,  are  two  small  orifices  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye,  on 
the  edge  of  the  eye-lids,  which  lead  to  the  lacrymal 
canals  and  sac. 

LACRYMA'LIS  GLA'NDULA.  See  Glandula 
lacrymalis. 

Lacryma'lis  Ne'rvus.  The  first  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  is  called  the  orbit  ary ;  and  this 
is  subdivided  into  three  others,  the  last  of  which  is 
called  tire  lacrymal  branch;  as  it  is  chiefly  dispersed  on 
the  lacrymal  gland. 

LACFNIA  COROLL7E,  (from  lacinio,  to  perforate). 
Any  part  into  which  the  border  of  a  monopetalous 
corolla  is  cut.  It  is  applied  also  to  monophyllous  ca- 
lices,  and  a  calyx  which  has  two  laciniae  is  said  to  be 
bifid ;  or  to  divisions  on  the  borders  of  leaves ;  hence 
called 

LACINIA'TI,  jagged,  implying  an  irregularity  in 
the  division  and  subdivision  :  laciniae,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  is  the  same  with  a  part,  segment,  or 
cleft. 

LACO'NICUM.  See  Balneum. 

LACTA'NTIUM  TABES,  the  hectic  of  nurses, 
chiefly  from  debility.  See  Lactatio.  It  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  every  symptom  of  weakness  in  the  animal 
and  vital  functions,  to  which  evening  exacerbations  and 
morning  sweats  succeed,  even  when  there  is  no  peculiar 
affection  of  the  lungs.  Indeed  the  lungs  are  apparently 
never  affected,  unless  there  is  a  constitutional  predispo¬ 
sition  to  phthisis.  In  this  disease,  the  bark  and  mineral 
acids,  where  no  pulmonic  affection  exists,  and  Grif¬ 
fith’s  mixture,  with  myrrh  and  steel,  when  such  is  sus¬ 
pected,  are  the  best  remedies.  If  decided  hectic  symp¬ 
toms  come  on,  the  disease  must  be  treated  as  a  true 
Phthisis,  q.  v. 

Weaning  is  often  essentially  necessary  ;  but  we  have 
in  general  found  it  more  useful  first  to  try  whether 
lessening  the  quantity  of  milk  which  tire  child  takes 
will  not  succeed.  Even  where  hectic  symptoms  have 
come  on,  we  have  thought  moderate  sucking  rather  ad¬ 
vantageous  than  hurtful.  Much,  however,  must  depend 
on  the  mother’s  health,  on  that  of  the  child,  and  many 
minute  circumstances  which  it  is  impossible  to  detail. 
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See  Fothergill  in  the  Medical  Observations,  vol.  v.  ;  and 
Walker  on  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society. 

LACTA'RIA,  (from  lac,  milk).  See  Lacticini  a. 

LACTA'TIO,  (from  lactco,  to  suckle).  Suckling. 
The  child  should  suck,  if  possible,  during  the  first 
month  ;  for  the  early  milk  is  not  only  advantageous  to 
the  child,  but  the  discharge  prevents  many  inconve¬ 
niences  to  the  mother.  If,  however,  from  extreme 
debility,  a  deficiency  of  milk,  or  too  short  nipples,  this 
is  impossible,  it  should  be  consigned  to  a  healthy  young 
woman,  whose  milk  is  nearly  of  the  age  of  the  child. 

In  general,  the  health  of  women  during  suckling  is 
better  than  at  any  other  period  of  their  lives.  Their 
appetite  is  excellent ;  the  sleep  they  have,  sound  and 
refreshing;  their  spirits  free ;  their  temper  cheerful.  If 
the  nurse  fails  in  any  of  these  respects,  suckling  will  be 
less  beneficial  either  to  herself  or  infant.  If  she  fails  in 
the  greater  number,  particularly  in  appetite  or  sleep,  she 
should  decline  the  office. 

When  the  new-born  child  is  to  be  suckled  by  the 
mother,  it  should  be  applied  to  the  breast  in  ten  or 
twelve  hours  after  delivery  ;  for  the  milk  is  by  this 
means  sooner  and  more  easily  supplied ;  fever  and  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  breasts  more  certainly  prevented. 

If  the  mother  does  not  suckle  her  child,  her  breasts 
should  be  kept  warm  with  flannels,  or  with  a  hare- 
skin,  to  keep  up  a  constant  perspiration.  If  she  does 
suckle,  she  should  carefully  cover  the  breasts  when  she 
first  opens  her  bosom  and  when  the  child  is  taken 
from  it,  as  the  cold  air  is  sensibly  felt  in  that  tender  or¬ 
gan,  the  skin  quickly  corrugated,  to  which  pain,  in¬ 
flammation,  and  abscesses  often  succeed. 

A  wet  nurse  should  be  young,  of  a  healthy  habit 
and  an  active  disposition,  a  mild  temper,  and  whose 
breasts  are  well  filled  with  milk.  If  the  milk  is  good, 
it  is  sweetish  to  the  taste,  and  totally  free  from  saltness  : 
to  the  eye  it  appears  thin,  and  of  a  blueish  cast.  The  re¬ 
gular  recurrence  of  the  menses  is  generally  an  objection  ; 
and  it  is  often  a  very  strong  one.  The  inconveniencies 
arise  from  the  child  being  slightly  disordered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  return  ;  and  the  symptoms 
of  teething  are  often  aggravated  by  the  irritation 
which  these  returns  produce.  The  menses  are  some¬ 
times  supposed  to  be  advantageous,  and  aie  said  to  re¬ 
new  the  milk  when  it  is  old ;  but  this  is  an  idea  without 
the  slightest  foundation. 

A  hired  nurse  is  generally  kept  from  her  husband,; 
but  by  this  restriction  the  temper  is  often  ruffled,  and 
more  injury  than  advantage  is  sustained  by  the  infant. 
If  the  nurse’s  child  is  of  the  same  age  with  that  she 
suckles,  she  will  not  probably  be  again  with  child  till 
the  period  of  weaning  arrives.  If-  older,  the  greater  is 
the  probability  of  her  being  again  pregnant,  and  the  se¬ 
paration  from  her  husband  more  necessary.  A  child 
may  be  safely  weaned  at  seven  months,  but  should  not 
suck  more  than  ten.  Changes  of  nurses  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  avoided  ;  yet  this  is  rather  the  caution  of  expe¬ 
rience,  perhaps  of  prejudice,  than  of  reason. 

Nurses-  should  eat,  at  least,  one  hearty  meal  of  ani¬ 
mal  food,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  vegetables,  every 
day.  Thin  broth,  or  milk,  is  more  proper  for  their 
breakfasts  and  suppers  than  tea;  and  if  the  strength 
should  seem  to  fail,  a  draught  of  good  ale  may  be  oc¬ 
casionally  allowed;  but  spirituous  liquors  should  be 
avoided. 
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Every  mother  should,  for  her  own  sake,  as  well  as 
her  infant’s,  attempt  to  suckle.  Yet  some  constitutions 
are  so  peculiarly  weak  and  nervous,  that  the  dread  of 
increasing  these  complaints  is  a  frequent  impediment. 

It  should  not,  however,  at  least,  hinder  the  attempt ; 
for  weak  habits  have  suckled  with  advantage  even  to 
themselves.  If,  however,  the  milk  is  scanty;  if,  though 
copious,  it  is  thin  and  watery  ;  above  all,  if  the  child  is 
restless  and  uneasy;  if  it  frets  and  p:nes ;  a  healthy  nurse 
should  be  procured.  But  the  experiment  should  first 
be  made,  and  the  atiempt  should  not  be  given  up  unless 
the  child  suffers.  Let  every  young  mother,  however, 
reflect,  that  if  she  cannot  give  up  midnight  orgies; 
if  she  cannot,  when  her  child,  by  the  most  pathetic  cries,- 
demands,  yield  it  a  genial  balmy  food,  uninjured  by  fa¬ 
tigue,  agitation  of  mind,  or  indigestion,  let  her  resign 
her  task,  or  rather  forsake  her  duty.  This  she  may,  in 
part,  compensate;  but  to  destroy  the  health,  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  her  infant,  by  the  opposite  conduct,  must 
for  ever  be  a  thorn  in  her  heart;  a  crime  which  she 

CANNOT  EXPIATE  HERE,  PER  HAPS  N-EV  ER. 

LA  CTAS,  (from  lac,,  milk).  Lactut.  Salts  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  union  of  the  acid  of  the  lactic  acid; 
q.  v.,  with  different  bases. 

LACTE  A  FE'BRIS,  (from  lac,  milk).  The  milk- 
fever.  It  is  a  frequent  custom  to  apply  the  child  only 
to  its  mother’s  breast,  when  the  milk  flows  freely,  ou¬ 
tlie  third  or  fourth  day.  A  fever  is  thus,  from  the  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  milk,  brought  on  ;  but  it  rarely  happens  to 
those  who  have  applied  the  child  early  to  the  breast. 
Where  there  is  a  secretion  of  milk,  its  due  discharge  is 
as  necessary  as  that  of  the  lochia;  and  the  stoppage  of 
either  produces  fever.  Cold,  or  any  cause  of  lever  on 
the  coming  on  of  the  milk,  may  occasion  similar  incon¬ 
veniences. 

The  more  immediate  causes  are  a  distension  of  the 
vessels  of  the  breasts,  readily  distinguished  by  the  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  glands  in  the  axilla ;  and  an  absorption  of 
milk  become  acrid  by  stagnation;  It  is  known  by  a  ri¬ 
gor  and  looseness  coming  on  after  the  breasts  have  been 
inflamed  and  painful,  followed  by  thirst,  headaeh,  and 
burning  heat.  If  the  disorder  is-  not  violent,  it  soon 
spontaneously,  vanishes  by  a  copious  perspiration. 

If  the  patient  is  full  and  robust,  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  arm  ;  but  this  evacuation  is  rarely  required.  A 
young,  strong,  hungry  child  should  be  applied  to  the 
breast;  and  linen  djQths,.  dipped  in  fresh  cool-drawn 
linseed  oil,  laid-over  them  :  the  bowels  should  be  emp¬ 
tied  by  a  cooling  purge,  and  the  saline  mixture,  with 
the  usual  antimonial  preparations,  given.  These,  with 
a  thin  cooling  diet,  will  generally  remove  the  disease.  If 
the  breasts  should  suppurate,  see  Abscessus  pecto¬ 
ris  and  Mamm-E  Kirkland  on  Child-bed  Fevers. 

LACTE'A  VA  SA,  ga/actoplmi  ductus,  (from 
milk,  and  tpsgw,  to  carry),  The  lacteal  vessels. 
These  vessels  were  not  unknown  to  Erasistatus  and 
Heropbilus,  and  are  distinctly  mentioned  by  Galen.  Jt 
was  supposed,  very  early,  that  they  conveyed  the  nutri¬ 
ment  from  the  intestines;  but,  as  usually  the  liver  was 
considered  to  be  the  part  in  which  the  blood  was  elabo¬ 
rated,  theae  vessels  were  said  to  terminate  in  that  organ. 
Plates  still  exist  in  which  they  are  represented  as  taking 
this  course,  though  it  had  been  contradicted  by  Galen. 

To  Asellius  the  credit  of  the  discovery  ha  been  given, 
and  the  exact  day  fixed,  viz.  the  2d d  ot  June,  Ui22, 
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when  opening  a  dog  for  an  experiment  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  nature  :  but,  in  reality,  he  saw  them  only  as  Galen 
and  his  predecessors  had  done  ;  and  so  far  from  tracing 
their  course  to  the  thoracic  duct,  he  described  tlsem  as 
terminating  in  the  liver.  He  saw,  however,  their  valves, 
and  conjectured,  rather  than  demonstrated,  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  contents  by  orifices  opening  into  the  intes¬ 
tines.  It  is  singular  that  he  had  not  connected  with 
tiiis  discovery  the  description  of  the  thoracic  duct  by 
Eustachius,  in  1.5('3,  which  would  at  once  have  cleared 
up  the  principal  circumstances  of  this  lesser  course  of  the 
lymph  or  chyle. 

Asellius  never  saw  the  lacteals  in  the  human  body, 
but  supposed  their  existence  from  analogy  ;  and  it  was 
twelve  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  that  Veslingius 

first  discovered  them,  and  added,  in  the  year  1O-S9,  the 
revival  of  thediscovery,  of  Eustachius,  viz.  the  existence 
■of  the  common  receptacle  of  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics, 
the  thoracic  duct.  Rudbeck,  nearly  at  the  same  era, 
without  any  previous  communication,  discovered  the 
lymphatics  in  quadrupeds;  and  about  the  year  1054 
traced  the  duct  in  the  human  body.  About  the  same 
time  our  countryman.  Dr.  Jolyfe,  also  discovered  the 
lacteals  and  lymphatics  without  any  knowledge  of  Rud¬ 
beck  s  success.  As  these  authors  discovered  them  in 
man  and  in  quadrupeds,  so  Bartholine  seems  first  to 
have  seen  them  in  fish. 

1  hus  the  existence  of  an  absorbing  system  was  ap¬ 
parently  ascertained ;  and,  since  that  period,  gradual 
additions  were  made  to  its  extent;  but  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  remained  undecided:  was  the  absorbent  system  of 
vessels  general  in  every  part  of  the  body ;  and  were 
these  newly-discovered  vessels  the  only  ones  destined 
for  this  purpose  ?  The  answer  to  the  first  question 
would,  in  part,  decide  the  second;  for  were  they  gene¬ 
ral,  they  were  probably  the  only  absorbents.  As  the 
extent  ot  their  range  was  increased,  therefore  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  their  being  exclusively  absorbents  was  stronger ; 
but,  in  J75/,  Dr.  Monro  published,  at  Berlin,  a  short 
dissertation,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a 
few  simple  and  decisive  experiments,  that  the  lympha¬ 
tics  were  a  general  system  of  absorbents.  The  honour 
of  the  discovery  was  soon  after  claimed  by  Dr.  Hunter, 
and  a  controversy  of  some  asperity  was  for  a  time  car¬ 
ried  on.  Rhe  observations  which  we  offered  on  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  will  apply  precisely  to  the 
present  dispute  ;  nor  was  it  without  design  that  we  have 
called  the  system  of  the  lacteals  the  “  lesser  course,” 
comparing  it  to  the  lesser  circulation  through  the  lungs. 
In  fact,  the  former  discoveries  had  placed  this  so  much 
on  a  level  with  even  a  common  capacity,  that  it  re¬ 
quired  not  the  reach  of  a  giant  to  grasp  it.  Dr.  Monro 
had  undoubtedly  the  honour  of  first  bringing  it  for¬ 
ward  in  a  compact  scientific  form. 

At  that  time,  however,  and  long  since,  the  question 
was  not  decided,  whether  the  lymphatics  were  exclu¬ 
sively  absorbents.  It  is  admitted  that  red  veins  1/0  per- 
fo  m  this  office,  in  the  foet2l  part  of  the  placenta,  for 
instance,  and  in  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  deny  their  powers;  and  as  the  lym¬ 
phatic  system  seems  not  to  be  equally  extensive  in 
every  part,  it  is  still  possible  that  the  veins  may  supply 
their  place.  We  consequently  have  left  the  question 
apparently  at  issue  in  the  articles  Absorbentia  vasa 
-  :k!  Absori'tio  ;  but  have  little  hesitation  in  offering 


our  opinion,  that  the  lymphatics,  except  in  parts  of  a  pc* 
culiar  construction,  are  exclusively  absorbents. 

We  have  thus  spoken  of  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals 
as  the  same.  In  fact,  they  are  the  same  in  structure, 
in  direction,  and  office.  The  lymphatics  sometimes 
carry  a  milky  fluid,  and  the  lacteals  a  serous  one ;  each 
conveys  occasionally  blood,  dissolved  or  suspended  os¬ 
seous  matter;  in  short,  every  thing  which  nature  re¬ 
quires  to  be  removed  from  the  cellular  or  other  cavities 
of  the  body*. 

The  lacteals  arise  from  the  cavity  of  the  intestines, 
from  beginnings  almost  imperceptible.  The  discrimin¬ 
ating  eye  of  Lieberkiihn,  assisted  by  good  glasses,  per¬ 
ceived,  on  examining  the  villous  coat,  vesicles  like  a 
small  egg,  which  he  styled  ampu/lulce.  These,  he  thought, 
were  either  the  extremities  of  lacteals,  or,  at  least, 
the  receptacles  of  the  chyle  immediately  absorbed.  Later 
authors  have  denied  the  existence  of  these  vesicles,  and 
thought  that  the  small  ovoid  receptacles  were  only  con¬ 
voluted  arteries  and  veins  surrounding  the  nascent  lym¬ 
phatic.  From  a  careful  comparison  of  the  descriptions,  we 
think  it  highly  probable  that  Lieberkiihn  was  deceived, 
and  that  these  ovoid  vesicles  are  really  convoluted  vessels. 
We  know  that  the  reputed  acini  of  many  glands  have 
been  found  to  be  vascular.  If  also  the  chyle  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  capillary  attraction,  we  know  that  the  vessel 
must  be  very  minute,  or  the  cohesion  of  the  fluid  very 
inconsiderable.  The  chyle  is,  however,  a  milky  fluid, 
and  most  probably,  like  all  such,  its  molecules  possess 
a  greater  attraction  to  each  other  than  those  of  water. 
A  vesicle,  therefore,  is  not  well  adapted  for  absorption, 
and  would  rather  impede  than  assist  the  progress  of  the 
chyle,  thus  opposing  a  function  of  importance,  which 
often  requires  a  rapid  exertion.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  orifices  of  the  lacteals  open  into  the 
intestines,  and  that  their  mouths  are  very  numerous, 
actually  constituting  the  villi,  from  which  the  internal 
coat  has  its  name,  and  that  each  villus  has  its  artery, 
vein,  and  nerve.  In  the  usual  state  the  villi  are  appa¬ 
rently  pendulous ;  but  when  the  minute  arteries  are 
excited  to  action,  that  they  are  erected  like  the  fim¬ 
briae  of  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  and  that  in  this  way 
their  apertures  are  contracted,  so  as  to  become  of  a 
proper  diameter  to  absorb  the  chyle  by  capillary  at¬ 
traction. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  anatomists  of 
eminence  and  character,  who  have  described  these  am- 
pullulse,  were  wholly  mistaken.  They  have  been  seen 
by  Lieberkiihn,  by  Sheldon,  and  by  Cruickshanks ; 
but  as  it  is  impossible  to  inject  them,  it  is  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  the  chyle  may  not  impart  a  white  colour  to  the 
mass  of  convoluted  arteries  ;  and  we  rather  suspect  this 
may  be  the  case,  since,  in  the  moment  ot  tire  discovery, 
it  seems  to  have  been  doubtful  whether  the  supposed  ori¬ 
fices  were  not  rather  the  interstices  between  the  ad¬ 
joining  vesicles.  If  they  were  the  orifices,  our  objec¬ 
tion  lies  with  additional  force,  that  such  vesicles  are  not 
adapted  for  capillary  attraction.  If,  too,  these  were  the 
beginning  of  the  lacteals,  they  should  be  scattered  in 
much  greater  profusion  than  they  are  represented. 

When  the  lacteals  arise  from  the  cavity,  they  run 
along  the  intestines  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  freely 
anastomosing  with  each  other  ;  but  the  course  of  the 
contents  of  these  vessels  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  blood. 
This  longitudinal  direction  is  continued  for  some  way. 
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and  the  lacteal  then  turns  towards  the  mesentery,  at 
an  angle  more  or  less  acute.  This  lengthened  course  is 
probably  designed  for  some  peculiar  purpose,  probably 
for  the  animalisation  of  this  newly  introduced  aliment. 
The  vessel  then  proceeds  to  the  glands  interposed,  in 
which  they  are  lost,  and  from  which  similar  vessels  of 
larger  size,  but  less  numerous,  emerge.  These  are 
styled  glands  of  the  first  order,  as  in  their  course  to  the 
thoracic  duct  other  glands  are  found.  In  the  whole  of 
their  progress,  numerous  valves  are  interposed  to  pre¬ 
vent  regurgitation;  so  that  sometimes  a  lacteal,  injected 
with  quicksilver,  resembles  rather  a  string  ef  silver 
beads  than  a  continuous  vessel. 

In  the  course  of  the  lacteals  to  the  first  order  of 
glands  there  are  few  anastomoses  ;  but  before  entering 
the  glands  they  are  minutely  divided.  It  sometimes 
happens  also,  that  a  lacteal,  when  it  arrives  at  a  gland, 
will  creep  over  it  without  being  immersed  in  it ;  and, 
at  others,  a  trunk  will  pass  at  a  little  distance.  The 
former  fact  we  do  not  remember  being  noticed  in  any 
author ;  but  we  have  often  seen  it  in  injected  lacteals. 
Both  circumstances  are  important,  as  they  show  how 
the  body  may  be  occasionally  nourished  when  all  the 
glands  are  apparently  obstructed.  This  also  appears 
the  object  of  nature,  in  offering  different  orders  of 
glands,  since  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  body  should 
be  nourished,  and  the  new  fluid  elaborated,  so  that  the 
vessel  which  escapes  the  first  order  may  be  immersed  in 
some  gland  of  the  second,  and  one  that  has  passed 
through  the  first  may  escape  the  second.  The  lacteals, 
however,  which  come  off  at  the  upper  portion  of 
the  canal,  pass  through  fewer  glands  than  those  from 
the  i leon ;  and  in  old  age  many  of  the  glands  are  obli¬ 
terated.  In  the  duodenum,  perhaps,  the  more  perfect 
chyle  is  separated  ;  and  in  old  persons  the  fluids  are  so 
highly  animalised,  that  less  precaution  is  necessary  in 
preparing  the  new  aliment.  In  the  colon,  the  coecum, 
and  rectum,  no  lacteals  have  been  discovered  ;  though, 
from  the  numerous  lymphatic  glands  in  the  mesocolon, 
lacteals  must  be  found  there.  From  the  glands  the 
lacteals  pass  on  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  probably,  in 
their  course,  anastomose  with  some  of  the  lymphatics. 

For  the  structure  of  the  lacteals,  see  Lymph  jE  duc¬ 
tus,  and  for  the  glands,  Lym piiatic  glands.  See 
also  Ductus  thoracicus  ;  Monro  de  Venis  Lym- 
phaticis  Valvulosis;  Meckel  de  Finibus  Venarum,  & c.j 
Monro’s  three  Treatises,  and  his  Observations  Anato¬ 
mical  and  Physiological ;  Hewson’s  Experimental  In¬ 
quiries,  part  ii. ;  Sheldon  on  the  Absorbent  System  ; 
Cruickshanks’  Anatomy  of  the  Absorbent  System; 
Mascagni  Vasorwm  Lymphaticorum  Corporis  Human! 
Historia. 

The  chylifera  vasn  are  also  called  vena  ladea,  because 
their  valves  are  disposed  as  those  of  the  veins  are,  and 
because,  like  them,  they  convey  their  contents  from 
smaller  to  larger  tubes. 

Dr.  Harvey  discovered  the  lymphatics  in  the  year 
l6lb'.  In  1627,  they  were  published  by  another  au¬ 
thor.  Uzzalius  discovered  the  lacteals  in  a  dog,  run¬ 
ning  to  the  mesenteric  glands,  in  the  year  lbd2.  See 
Winslow’s  Anatomy. 

LACTESCE  NTIA,  (from  Inctcsco,  to  become  milk). 
The  plants  whose  juices  arc  milky.  See  LactifkrUS. 

LACTIC  ACID.  The  lactic  acid  is  found  in  whey 
when  kept  till  the  acetous  fermentation  has  com¬ 


menced.  It  was  first  shown  to  be  a  distinct  acid  by 
Scheele  in  the  Stockholm  Transactions  for  17SO.  This 
acid  will  not  crystallise,  but  in  the  open  air  deli¬ 
quesces,  and  probably  differs  very  little  from  the- 
acetous.  Its  affinities  are  nearly  the  same.  See  Affi¬ 
nity. 

LA'CTICA.  See  Typhos,  and  Typhodes. 

LACTICLNIA,  (from  lac,  milk).  Galactina,  Inctaria; 
aliments  prepared  of  milk.  See  Animellje. 

LACTI  FERI  DU  CTUS,  vel  TU’BULI,  (from  lac, 
milk,  and fero,  to  bring).  Lactiferous  ducts  or 
tubes.  The  glandular  body  of  the  breast  consists  of 
a  collection  of  membranous  ducts,  narrow  at  their 
origin,  broad  in  the  middle,  and  contracted  again  as 
they  approach  the  papillas,  near  which  they  form,  a 
circle  of  communication.  See  Mammae, 

LACTl’FERUS,  (from  the  same).  The  term,  though 
strictly  applicable  to  plants  which  abound  with  milky 
juices,  sometimes  comprehends  those  which  discharge 
white,  red,  or  yellow  fluids  when  wounded.  The 
juices  of  the  euphorbium,  papaver,  aschpias ,  campa¬ 
nula,  and  many  of  the  plants  in  the  first  division  of 
the  class  syngenesia,  afford  a  white  fluid ;  those  of  the 
chelidonium ,  bncconia,  t anguinaria,  andcambogia,  a  yellow ;  . 
of  the  r umes:  sanguineus  a  red. 

LA'CTIS  FLOS.  See  Aphrogala. 

LACTU'CA,  (from  the  milky  juice  it  produces  on 
being  wounded).  Lettuce;  marullium,  emuchion,  is 
a  plant  with  slender  but  firm  stalks,  which  yield,  as 
well  as  the  leaves,  a  milky  juice.  The  flower  consists 
of  a  number  of  flat  flosculi,  set  in  a  small  scaly  cup, 
followed  by  short  flat  seeds,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and 
winged  with  down.  It  is  also  the  name  of  some  species 
of  chondrilla. 

LACTU'CA  ANGIN'a  locusfa ,  Valeriana  campestris • 
inodora  major,  valerianella  (mentis  preccox  humilis  semine 
compresso ,  album  olus,  Valeriana  locusfa  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  4~, 
a,  lamb’s-lettuce,  and  corn-sai.ad. 

Lactu'ca  HORTENSIS.  1, actual  sativa  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  1118.  Garden-lettuce. 

Lactu'ca  mari'na.  (See  Fucus.V  In  general 
lettuces  are  very  slightly  nutritious,  refrigerant,  and 
diuretic  :  they  should  be  eaten  raw.  They  are  easily 
digested,  but  afford  very  little  nourishment.  Their 
milky  juice  inspissated  resembles  opium  ;  but,  as  a  me¬ 
dicine,  they  are  of  no  importance,  though  the  seeds  tri¬ 
turated  with  water  are  mucilaginous,  and  supposed  to 
be  useful  in  ardor  urinae. 

Lactu'ca  viro'sa.  Strong-scented  wild 
•LETTUCE;  lactuca  virosa  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  1  lit).  The  up¬ 
per  leaves  only  of  this  plant  are  jagged  at  the  edges,  i ; 
Britain  it  is  indigenous  ;  found  in  hedges,  and  by  the 
sides  of  ditches;  flowers  in  June;  smells  strongly  of 
opium;  and  appears  to  participate  in  no  small  degree 
of  its  virtues.  The  narcotic  power,  noticed  by  Haller, 
resides  in  its  milky  juice.  It  is  said  to  quench  thirst, 
to  be  gently  laxative  and  diaphoretic,  powerfully  diure¬ 
tic,  not  disordering  the  stomach  ;  but  during  its  opera¬ 
tion  plentiful  dilution  is  allowed.  Out  of  twenty  four 
dropsical  patients,  twenty-three  were  cured  with  this 
medicine,  according  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Colin  or 
Vienna.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  au  extract,  made 
from  the  expressed  juice,  and  recommended  in  small 
doses ;  though  in  dropsies  of  long  continuance,  from 
visceral  obstructions,  it  has  been  administered  to  the. 
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quantity  of  half  an  ounce  a  day.  This  plant  is,  how¬ 
ever,  now  neglected  even  in  Vienna ;  Quarin  and 
Plenciz  have  either  spoken  of  it  with  faint  praise  or  re¬ 
jected  it  wholly.  In  this  country  it  seems  never  to 
have  been  fairly  tried. 

LACTUCIM1NA,  (from  lactco,  to  suckle-,  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  children  while  they  suck).  See  Aphthae. 

LACTU  MEN,  (from  lac,  milk-,  because  the  erup¬ 
tion  is  covered  with  a  white  scab).  See  Achcr. 

LACTU  MINA,  {Worn  lac,  milk).  Little  ulcers  or 
crusty  scabs  in  the  skin,  chiefly  occurring  in  childten 
at  the  breast. 

LACUNAE,  are  excretory  ducts  in  the  vagina  and 
glans,  or  their  excretory  ducts  in  the  urethra.  The 
term  sometimes  implies  drain  or  furrow  (from  lacus,  a 
standing  pool). 

LA  DA.  See  Piper  Nigrum. 

La'da  chilli.  See  Piper  Indicijm. 

LA'DANI  EM PLA  STRUM.  See  Emplastrum 

STOMACH1CUM. 

LA'DANtJM,  (from  ladon,  Arabic) ;  labdanum, 
cist  us,  cistus  ladanijera,  ledon  Cr  dense.  The  TRUE 
L a DAN1  ferojds  SHRUB.  Ci. slits  ladaniforus  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  737,  or  rather  c.  Creticus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  738.  The 
gum  labdanum  is  a  resinous  juice  which  exudes  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  shrub,  which  grows  plentifully  in  Arabia, 
Candia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  The  juice 
is  collected  during  the  summer  with  a  kind  of  rake, 
which  hath  several  leather  thongs  fixed  to  it  instead  of 
teeth,  with  which  the  leaves  of  the  shrub  are  lightly 
.brushed:  the  juice  adhering  to  the  thongs  is  separated 
with  knives,  and  formed  into  regular  masses  for  export¬ 
ation.  The  plant  grows  on  the  sea  shore 3  and  much 
sand  is  consequently  mixed  with  the  gum. 

The  best  sort  is  in  dark  coloured  black  masses,  of  the 
consistence  of  a  plaster,  which  grows  still’softer  when 
handled  :  the  other  is  in  long  rolls  curled  up,  harder 
than  the  former,  but  of  a  paler  colour. 

In  general,  this  gum  agrees  in  virtues  with  the  balsam 
of  Peru  ;  but  is  rarely  used  except  in  external  applica-' 
tions.  It  hath  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  light,  pungent, 
bitterish  taste.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  dissolves  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  pure  gum ;  and  water  takes  up  much 
of  its  smell  and  taste.  By  distillation  with  water  an 
essential  oil  arises,  leaving  behind  it  a  brittle  resin. 

Heat  quickly  destroys  the  specific  flavour  of  this 
gum,  which  was  formerly  given  as  a  pectoral  and 
astringent  in  catarrhal  affections  and  dysenteries  ;  but 
is  now  confined  to  external  use  in  the  form  of  a  plaster 
(see Emplastrum  stom  achicum);  or  in  fumigation. 
See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica  5  Neumann’s  Chemistry. 

LiEDE’NTIA,  (from  l ’redo,  to  hurt).  SeeJuvANTiA. 

L/E'MOS,  (from  kavcv,  to  feed).  See  (Esophagus. 

LA'GAIIOS.  Loose.  An  epithet  for, the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  from  its  looser  texture.  See 
Cor. 

LAGOCHEI'LOS,  (from  kayo;,  a  hare,  and 
a  lip).  See  Labia  leporina. 

LA'GON.  The  Flank. 

LAGO'NDI.  See  Beriberi. 

LAGOPHTHALMIA,  and  LAGOPHTHA'LMUS, 
(from  kayos,  a  hare,  o<pQakp.os,  an  eye).  See  Ectro- 

PIUM. 

LAGOPO'DIUM,  and  LA'GOPUS,  (from  kayo;,  a 
hare,  and  7 ray,  a  foot)  j  pcs  leporinus  ;  trifolium  arvense 


humilc spicatum ;  uare’s-eoot  trefoil,  or  trinity- 
grass  ;  trifolium  arvense  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1083  ;  is  a  low 
spreading  plant  with  narrow  hairy  leaves  like  a  hare’s- 
foot ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  purple  colour  5  the  root 
perishes  in  winter,  It  grows  amongst  corn,  and  in  fal¬ 
low  fields  j  flowers,  in,  June  and  July:  the  whole  plant 
is  reckoned  astringent 3  but  rarely  used. 

LAGOPUS.  Hare- footed  j  the  name  of  some 
species  of  trifolium.  See  Attagen. 

LAGO'STOMA,  (from  kayos,  and  r'oaa,  os,  the 
mouth).  The  hare-lip.  See  Labia  leporina. 

LA  LO.  See  Baobab  and  Couscous. 

LA'MAC.  See  Gum  Arabicum. 

LAMBDAC1  SMUS,  (from  kap.?Sa,  the  Greek  let- 
ler  A).  A  defect  in  speech,  consisting  in  an  inability 
to  pronounce  certain  consonants,  particularly  L. 

LAMBDOI DES,  prone  sutura,  (from  the  Greek 
letter  A,  and  etSos,  likeness).  The  name  of  the  suture 
which  runs  betwixt  the  ossa  occipitis  and  parietalia, 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  A, 
lambda.  It  is  also  a  name  of  the  os  hyoides. 

LAMELLfiE.  Little  laminas. 

LA'MINA,  (from  eka.ij.ivvj,  from  skate,  to  beat  off). 
A  bone,  or  any  substance  resembling  a  thin  plate  of 
metal.  The  lap  of  the  ear. 

LA  MINA  CRIBIIO  SA.  The  cribriform  lamella  ; 
the  horizontal  plate  of  the  os  ethmoides,  through  which 
the  olfactory  nerves  pass. 

LAMIN7E  SFONGIO  SiE  INFERIO'RES.  See 
Concha  narium  inferiores. 

LA  MIUM,  (from  lama,  a  ditch,  where  it  usually 
grows).  Dead  nettle. 

La'mium  a  lbum,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  8O9,  urtica  mortua, 
Archangelicajlore  albo,  urtica  alba,  urtica  iners.  White 
Archangel,  or  dead  nettle. 

La'mium  lute  um;  galeopsis  galeobdolon  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  810,  galeopsis,  leucas  montana.  See  Galeobdolon. 
Yellow  Archangel. 

La'mium  macula'tum,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  8O9,  galeopsis 
lutea,  milzadella,  urtica  lactea.  Spotted  Archangel. 

La'mium  ru'brum,  also  called  lamium  purpurcum 
feetidum,  galeopis  3  lamium  purpurcum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  808. 
Red  Archangel,  or  small  dead  nettle. 

Infusions  of  these  plants  are  commended  in  the  fluor 
albus ;  but  experience  hath  not  supported  the  high  cha¬ 
racter  given  them  by  popular  report. 

LA'MPATAM.  See  China  orientalis. 

LAMPOU  R1S,  (from  kap.itic,  to  shine).  See  Ci- 

CINDELA. 

LA'MPSANA,  (from  kaira^w,  to  evacuate-,  because 
it  relaxes  the  bowels)  3  papillaris  herba,  n opium,  endiviu 
erccta,  &c.  dog-cresses,  nipple-wort,  is  a  rough 
plant,  bearing  small  yellow  flosculous  flowers  3  annual ; 
growing  wild  in  fields,  and  by  the  sides  of  the  roads. 
It  is  one  of  the  bitter  lactescent  plants,  nearly  similar 
in  virtues  to  dandelion  and  endive.  It  hath  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  ulcerations  on  the  nipples,  whence  one  of  its 
names  3  but  the  present  practice  does  not  notice  it.  It 
is  also  a  name  of  rapistrum. 

LA'NA,  (from  lanio,  to  tear).  Wool.  Burnt  wool 
is  escharotic. 

La'na  su'cci da.  Sordid  or  yoaky  ( unwashed ) 
WOOL  3  aplytos  by  the  Greeks. 

LANA  RIA,  (from  its  woolly  leaves).  A  name  of 
the  lychnis  sylvestris,  saponaria,  and  vcrbascum. 
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LANA'TUS,  applied  to  leaves  covered  with  a  downy 
softness. 

LANCET.  A  well  known  surgical  instrument. 

LA'NGUOR,  -(from  a ayysui,  to  pint).  WEAKNESS 

OF  MIND  AND  BODY. 

La'nguor  panno'nicus.  See  Amphimkrina 
Hungarica. 

LANI  GERUS,  (from  lan a,  wool,  and  gem,  to  bear)  ; 
an  epithet  of  trees,  which  bear  a  woolly  or  downy 
substance,  like  what  is  contained  in  the  catkins  of  the 
willow. 

LA'NTANA.  See  Viburnum. 

LAN U 'GO,  (quasi  lan am  ago,  bearing  wool).  Down. 
The  seeds  of  plants  surrounded  by  a  downy  substance 
which  carries  them  in  the  air  are  termed  lanuginous , 
or  pnppous.  See  Chnus. 

LACO'NICA  CURA'TIO.  A  method  of  curing  the 
gout  by  warm  applications. 

LA  PAHA,  (from  A ourtoXfu,  to  empty).  The  FLANKS, 
which  seldom  appear  distended. 

LAPAROCE  LE,  (from  lapara,  the  flanks,  and  y.rf.i j, 
rupture)  A  rupture  through  the  side  of  the  belly. 

LA'PATHUM,  (from  XartaXjj},  to  evacuate-,  because 
it  purges  gently).  Dock. 

La'pathum  ACU'TUMj  rumex,  oxylapathum ,SHARP- 
POINTF.D  DOCK  ;  rumex  acutus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  4/6.  This 
species,  denominated  from  its  sharp-pointed  leaves,  hath 
a  bitter  astringent  taste,  with  no  remarkable  smell :  its 
roots  discover  their  astringency,  both  by  the  taste  and 
by  striking  an  inky  blackness  with  a  solution  of  vitriol; 
and  this  astringency  is  stronger  in  the  present  than  in 
any  other  species.  It  is  also  slightly  laxative ;  audits 
affinity  with  the  rhubarb  is  equally  conspicuous  in  a 
botanical  and  a  medical  view.  Water  takes  up  all  their 
virtue,  and  in  spring  they  are  used  with  the  greatest 
advantage. 

Lapathum  Alpi'num,  hippolapathum  rotundifolium, 
Input  hum  monlanum,  bastard  monk’s  rhubarb;  ru¬ 
mex  aljdnus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  480.  The  leaves  are  very  broad 
like  those  of  burdock  ;  the  root  is  externally  brown, 
and  intensely' red  within.  It  has,  however,  no  peculiar 
virtue,  except  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  more  active  as 
a  laxative  than  the  other  species. 

La'pathum  AQUA'TICUM  ;  hjdrolapathum,  lterba 
Britamica,  lapathum  pa  lint  re,  GREAT  WATER-DOCK. 
The  hydrolapathum  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is 
referred  to  the  rumex  aquations,  Joliis  curdatis  acutis, 
flunk  us  hermap/iroditis,  va/vu/is  integer  rimis  nudis  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  479.  Muntingius  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove 
this  species  the  herba  britanica  of  the  ancients  ;  not 
from  Britain,  but  from  britanicus,  a  Teutonic  word, 
which  signifies  a  power  to  fasten  loose  teeth.  Linnaeus, 
however,  gives  the  preference  to  a  species  which  he 
styles  “  Britannica but  Lobelius,  with  great  reason, 
supposes  it  to  be  a  species  of  cochlearia.  The  leaves, 
of  the  rumex  aquaticus  are  from  two  to  three  feet  long, 
said  to  be  laxative,  but  are  very  inconsiderably  so:  the 
roots  are  blackish  on  the  outside ;  internally  white, 
having  a  faint  reddish  tinge,  which,  in  drying,  changes 
in  some  parts  to  a  yellowish  or  brown.  It  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  England  by  river  sides  ;  and  supposed  to 
be  a  powerful  antiscorbutic,  if  freely  taken  internally. 

A  strong  decoction  of  it  is  supposed  to  heal  spreading 
ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  tonsils ;  to  cure  spongy  gums, 
kc.  Boerhaave,  from  his  own  experience,  commends 
VOL.  It. 
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it  in  scurvy,  rheumatism,  as  well  as  in  disorders  of  (the 
skin,  and  from  obstructed  viscera.  It  is  probably  use¬ 
ful  in,  flatulent  complaints,  and  seems  occasionally  lo» 
assist  digestion.  Linnaeus  speaks  highly  of  its  utility. 

L be  loot  dried  and  powdered  is  said  to  be  an¬ 
tiseptic,  useful  in  nervous  disorders,  an  useful  denti¬ 
frice,  and  a  good  substitute  for  the  bark.  Where  the 
powder  is  unacceptable  as  an  internal  medicine,  the  de¬ 
coction  may  be  used  :  half  a  pound  of  the  bark  of  the 
root  is  boiled  in  three  to  two  quarts  of  water,  and  half 
a  pint  drank  four  times  a  day. 

The  bark  of  the  root  contains  the  greatest  proportion 
of  the  active  parts  ;  but  the  whoj.e  plant  resembles  in 
its  medical  virtues  the  root.  See  Medical  Musasum, 
vol.  i.  p.  40’,  &c.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  in  no  re¬ 
spect  superior  to  other  astringents,  and  inferior  to  many 
of  this  class. 

La'pathum  hohtense;  rhabarhary,m  monachorum, 
patientia,  hippolapathum,  monks'  RHUBARB;  rumex 
putientia  Lin.  Sp.  PL  4/6.  The  stalk  of  this  dock  is. 
red,  and  branched  tqwards  the  top :  the  root  is  thick 
at  the  head,  but  soon  divides  into  several  branches  of  a 
brown  colour  outwardly,  and  a  deep  yellow  within. 
Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  rhubarb,  but  it  is  less, 
purgative  and  more  astringent. 

La'pathum  Chine'nse  orienta'le.  See  Rha- 

BARBARUM. 

La'pathum  ru'brum  ;  lapathum  sanguineum,  san¬ 
guis  druconis  herba,  blood  wort  ;  rumex  sanguineus 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  476  :  the  leaves  are  recommended  as  laxa¬ 
tive,  and  the  seeds  for  restraining  uterine  fluxes. 

La'pathum  unctuo'sum.  See  Mercurialis. 

La'pathum  vu'lgare;  anaxyris;  broad-leaved 
wild  dock,  or  common  DOCK;  rumex  obtusifolius 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  4/8.  The  leaves  are  large,  roundish  at 
the  points,  and  sourish  to  the  taste ;  the  root  bitter, 
astringent,  and  of  a  pale  or  yellowish  colour.  In 
France  the  root  is  most  frequently  used,  and  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  great  water-dock.  The  largest 
grow  in  moist  grounds,  the  smallest  and  most  astringent 
in  dry. 

LAPIDES  CANCRORUM.  See  Cancer. 

LAPIDI  LLUM,  or  LAPIDl'LLUS,  (from  lapis,  a 
stone).  The  name  of  a  kind  of  spoon,  formerly  us-ed  to 
take  out  small  stones  and  fragments  from  the  bladder. 

LAPI'LLI,  (a  dim.  of  lapis,  a  stone).  SeeOcuLI 
caNcrorum. 

LAPIS,  A ua$.  A  stone  differs  from  an  earth  in  con¬ 
sistence  only;  but  there  are  some  bodies,  evidently 
stonv,  which  contain  no  earth,  as  the  diamond.  The 
mineralogists  who  arranged  fossils  from  their  external 
forms  of  course  distinguished  stony  bodies,  but  this 
arrangement  has  been  superseded  by  the  chemical 
systems  of  the  moderns;  and  Wallet  ins  is  the  last  au¬ 
thor  of  credit  who  has  followed  it.  Stones  are  defined 
by  that  naturalist  as  hard  bodies  which  cannot  be  cut 
with  a  knife,  seldom  rasped  by  a  file,  brittle,  without 
ductility,  insoluble  in  water  or  oil;  but  falling  into 
small  particles  by  exposure  to  air. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  qualities  of  stones  farther 
than  to  mention  Wallerius’  subdivisions  of  this  class  of 
bodies  into  calcareous,  vitrescible,  fusible,  and  those  un¬ 
affected  by  fire.  The  compound  stones  lie  styles  rocks. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  medical  bodies  stylecl 
“stones,"  which  follow,  with  what  little  accuracy  the 
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term  has  been  bestowed.  Tt  is,  however,  now  disused 
In  a  very  great  degree,  and  will  not  be  again  revived. 
Wallerii  Systema  Mineralogicum.  See  Mineralogy. 

L.a'pIS  CALAM1NARIS.  See  ZlNCUM. 

I*a'pjs  Calcareus.  See  Calx. 

Lapis  am peli'tes.  Canal  coal.  SeeAMPE- 
lites. 

La'pis  a'lcheron.  See  Bezoar  bovinus. 

La'pis  be'nzajian.  See  Bezoar  fossile. 

La'pis  bezo'ar,  and  Peruvia'nus.  See  Bezoar 
©rientalis  and  occidentalis. 

La'pis  porci'nus  et  malace'nsis.  See  Bezoar 

HYS  PRICES. 

La'pis  septicus.  Melted  kali. 

LaTis  nephriticus  is  a  variety  of  the  jaspis,  the 
jade  of  Haiiy  iv.  368  ;  of  the  Sciagraphia  ;  and  of  Kir- 
wan,  vol .  1.  p.  J  7 1  -  L  is  very  hard,  but  melts  in  the 
focus  of  a  mirror,  to  a  transparent  glass,  with  some 
air  bubbles.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  3.  Its  look 
and  touch  greasy,  and  it  contains  about  0.38  of  mag¬ 
nesia.  It  is  celebrated  for  relieving  the  pains  of  gravel, 
and  even  of  destroying  the  calculus.  It  has  this  effect, 
it  is  ridiculously  supposed,  when  hung  about  the  neck. 
Boot  Geraraarum  Sc  Lapidum  Historia,  ii.  110. 

LA  PPA,  (airo  fa  Xceteiv,  from  its  sticking  to  the 
clothes).  See  Bardana  major,  minor,  and  arc- 
tiu  m 

LAPPA  GO,  (a  dim.  of  lappa).  See  Hippophjes  ; 
sometimes  the  aparine.  Blanchard. 

LA  PPULA  CANA'RIA,  (from  lappa,  burdock).  See 
Caucalis. 

LAPSANA  COMMUNIS,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1 1 41.  Dog 
cresses  or  ni  pplb-wort.  It  is  cooling,  and  some¬ 
what  astringent,  but  differing  little  from  the  endive  or 
succory.  As  its  name  implies,  it  has  been  most  com¬ 
monly  used  as  an  application  to  sore  nipples. 

LAQUE  US,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  laquali).  See 
Brochos. 

Laoue'us  gu'ttuuis.  A  malignant  inflammation 
of  the  tonsils. 

LA  RDUM,  (from  lar,  a  chimney,  in  which  it  is 
dried).  Bacon.  See  Aliment. 

LA  RIX,  {kapog,  pleasant,  from  its  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance).  The  LARCH-TREE}  pi nus  Unix  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
1420.  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  produced  out 
of  small  tubercles,  but  fall  in  winter ;  the  cones  are 
small  and  oblong  }  the  branches  regular ;  common  on 
the  Alps,  and  m  several  parts  of  Germany  :  from  it  is 
produced  the  Venice  turpentine.  Raii  Historia.  It  is 
also  a  name  for  several  species  of  cedar.  See  Ce- 
DRLS. 

LARVA,  (from  lar,  a  shadow,  ox  familiar  spirit).  A 
mask.  When  the  lace  is  burnt  with  gunpowder,  &c. 
the  application  is  a  linen  mask,  moistened  with  proper 
remedies,  and  applied  to  the  face  :  it  is  tied  behind  with 
six  tapes.  The  appellation  also  of  insects  in  the  form 
of  caterpillars,  which  is  considered  as  their  disguised 
state,  since  their  perfect  form,  in  which  the  species  will 
be  reproduced,  is  that  of  a  butterfly. 

LAR  YN  GBE./E  ART!/ RLE,  (from  \apvy%,  the 
larynx).  See  Gu ttcralis  arteria. 

LARYNGOTO  MIA,  (from  \a.pvy%,  the  throat,  and 
reuveu,  to  cut ) .  SeeTit  Ac H eot  o m  i  a . 

LARYNX,  (a  Greek  primitive).  Sec  AsrERA 

ARTERIA. 


LASCPVUS,  (from  lacio,  to  ensnare).  See  ChoRKA 

SANCTI  VITI. 

LA  SER.  Laserfitium.  See  Asafct;tida. 

LASERPI'TIUM,  (from  the  Arabic  lazar)-,  the 
name  of  the  oreoselinum,  and  of  the  silphium,  the  altiht 
of  the  ancients. 

Laserpi'tium  vulga're  }  bupleuron  aj’borescens 
salicis  folio }  gentiana  alba  }  cervicaria  nigra  et  alba  } 
J.ibanotis ;  Thapsia  }  seseli  Mthiopicum  }  the  LESSER 
HERB  FRANKINCENSE}  LASERWORT  }  lascrpiliuni 
latifolium  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  356  j  is  a  plant  found  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  The  root  is 
supposed  to  be  alexipharmic  and  uterine}  the  seeds  are 
somewhat  acrid.  It  flowers  in  August. 

LASSITU'DO,  (from  lasso,  to  weary),  MUSCULAR 
DEBILITY. 

LA'TA  LIGAME  NTA.  The  broad  ligaments 
of  the  womb  are  properly  only  a  duplicature  of  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum,  reflecting  from  the  loins  to  the  uterus,  and  are 
long  enough  to  admit  it  to  hang  down  into  the  vagina. 

LA'TER,  (from  latus,  broad).  A  brick.  Bricks 
are  heated  and  applied  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  or 
on  cataplasms,  to  continue  their  heat.  An  oil  is  made 
by  quenching  hot  bricks  in  olive  oil  until  the  whole  is 
imbibed,  which  is  afterwards  drawn  off.  This  oil  is 
named  oleum  lateritium ,  philosophorum,  sapientue,  perfccti 
magisterii,  divinum,  benedict um;  but  is  now  deservedly 
neolected. 

LATERA'LES  MUSCULUS,  (from  latus,  a  side). 
See  M asset  er. 

Latera'lis  musculus  na'si.  See  Obliouus 
nasi. 

Latera'les  processus  ossis  spilenoides.  See 
Sphenoides  os. 

LATERA'LTA,  (from  latus,  a  side).  Ligamenta. 
On  the  body  of  the  os  humeri  there  are  two  particular 
ligaments,  which  maybe  called  lateral  or  intermuscular : 
they  are  long,  flat,  thin,  narrow,  fixed  on  one  edge 
along  the  two  lower  thirds  of  the  bone,  and  reaching 
to  both  condyles.  They  are  braced  pretty  tight,  and  are 
very  narrow  at  the  upper  part,  but  broader  towards  the' 
condyles,  from  whence  they  are-  expanded  like  a  goose’s 
foot,  and  form  the  brachio- cubital  and  brachio-radial 
ligaments. 

LATERI'TIUM  OLEUM.  See  Later. 

Lateri'tium  sedimentum."  A  sediment  in 
the  urine,  resembling  brick-dust,  observed  after  the 
crises  of  fevers,  particularly  intermittents }  and  the 
most  certain  mark  of  a  salutary  termination  of  a  gouty 
paroxysm. 

LATHY'RIS,  (from  AaSw,  to  forget,  as  affecting  the 
memory).  See  Cataputia  minor,  ochrus. 

LATi'SSIMUS,  dor  si  musculus,  (from  latus,  broad). 
Aniscalptor,  because  it  bends  the  arm  backward. 
This  muscle  rises  from  the  fascia  lumborum  at  its 
lower  part ;  and  higher,  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  or 
eighth  vertebrae.  At  its  anterior  part,  it  rises  from  the 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs  :  its  fibres  run 
round  the  posterior  and  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula ; 
and  its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  ridge  of  the 
groove  of  the  biceps. 

LAUCANIA,  (from  Xavw,  to  receive).  See  GEso- 
PHAGUS. 

LAU'DANUM,  (from  la  us,  as  worthy  of  praise) ;  ge¬ 
nerally  confined  to  preparations  of  opium.  See  Opium. 
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LAURE'OLA  FCE'MINA,  (a  diminutive  of  hunts, 
laurel ;  which  it  resembles)  ;  mczcrinn,  chamcvhca,  tfnj- 
me/wa  folio  decidua,  MEZEREON,  SPURGE-OLIVE*  WI¬ 
DOW  -WAIL j  Daji/tne  mezeretnn  Lin.  Sp.  FI.  5CK) ;  is  a 
small  tree*  or  bush,  with  pale  purplish  or  white  flowers, 
followed  by  bay-shaped  leaves ;  flowers  in  January  ; 
the  berries,  called  cocci  cuidii,  ripen  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  plant,  especially  when  fresh,  if  retained 
in  the  mouth,  and  chewed  a  little,  is  so  very  acrid  as 
to  occasion  violent  heat  and  inflammation  in  the  fauces 
and  throat.  The  berries  have  the  same  effects,  and 
when  swallowed  prove  a  most  destructive  poison.  The 
bark  and  berries  have  been  long  applied  externally,  in 
different  forms,  to  old  and  ill-conditioned  sores.  The 
former  is  strongly  recommended  in  France  os  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  skin,  producing,  by  proper  management, 
a  serous  discharge,  without  blistering,  which  may  be 
continued  as  a  perpetual  blister,  with  less  pain  and  in¬ 
convenience  than  the  cantharides.  It  has  been  used 
as  a  seton  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  The  recent 
bark,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  one 
inch  long,  after  macerating  a  little  time  in  vinegar,  is 
applied  for  this  purpose  to  the  skin ;  over  which  is 
placed  an  ivy  or  plantain  leaf;  and  the  application  is 
renewed  night  and  morning  till  it  bring  on  a  serous  dis¬ 
charge.  A  renewal  once  in  twenty-four  hours  is  after¬ 
wards  sufficient  to  continue  it. 

A  decoction  of  the  cortical  part  of  the  fresh  roots  is 
a  powerful  remedy  in  many  venereal  symptoms,  espe¬ 
cially  when  assisted  by  the  hydrargyrus  muriatus.  The 
best  grows  in  a  light  soil.  An  ounce  of  the  fresh-gathered 
bark  must  be  boiled  in  twelve  pints  of  water  to  eight; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  boiling  an  ounce  of  liquorice- root 
added:  of  the  strained  liquor  half  a  pint  may  be  drank 
four  times  a  day.  Dr.  Russel  strongly  recommends  the 
use  of  this  decoction,  particularly  when  nocturnal  pains 
are  violent  in  the  syphilis;  and  for  washing  those  nodes 
which  proceed  from  a  thickening  of  the  membrane  of 
the  bones.  See  Lewis's  M’ateria  Medica ;  London  Me¬ 
dical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  iii.  p.  180,  &c. 

It  is  said  to  cure  the  remains  of  the  lues  venerea, 
where  mercury  has  failed.  Dr.  Cullen  and  Dr.  Home 
found  it  not  only  cure  schirrous  tumours,  and  obstinate 
ulcers,  which  remain  after  the  venereal  disease,  but  that 
it  sometimes  healed  schirri  from  other  causes.  In  cutane¬ 
ous  affections,  in  chronic  rheumatisms,  and  palsy,  it  has 
sometimes  been  successful.  In  the  case  of  a  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  thought  to  be  occasioned  by  a  paralytic 
affection,  Dr.^Withering  directed  a  thin  slice  of  this 
root  to  be  chewed  as  often  as  the  woman  could  bear  it. 
Though  the  complaint  had  been  of  three  years  standing, 
she  was  relieved  within  a  few  weeks. 

Laure'ola  mas,  chamcedaphne,  cn petal  on,  thymclcta, 
laurifolia  semper-virens,  daphnoides,  spurge  laurel, 
daphne  laureola  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  .HO  ;  is  a  small  shrub  :  its 
leaves  are  less  than  those  of  the  laurel,  and  the  flowers 
consist  of  one  leaf,  which  is  greenish,  and  appear  in 
April ;  the  berries  open  in  September.  The  leaves, 
berries,  and  bark,  are  highly  acrid,  burning  and  inflam¬ 
ing  the  mouth  :  if  swallowed,  they  vomit  and  purge. 
See  Raii  Historia  ;  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

LAURIFOLIA  MAGELLA'NICA,  (from  laurus, 
and  folium,  a  leaf-,  because  its  leaves  resemble  those 
of  tire  laurel).  See  Winteranus  cortex. 

LAURI'NUM  OLEUM,  (from  laurus).  Sec  Lau- 
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LAU'RO-CAMPHORI  FERA,  (from  Id  nr  us,  cata¬ 
phora,  and  /era).  The  Camphor-bearing  laurel, 
or  BAY-TREE.  See- C AMPHORA. 

LAU  RO-CERA'SUS,  (from  laurus,  and  ccrasus . 
cha  rt/ ;  because  it  bears  a  cherry,  and  has  leaves  like  the 
laurel) ;  padus-cerasus,  ccrasus  avium  nigra,  ccrasus: 
ruccmusa  fructu,  non  eduli  folio  laurino ,  or  trapezuntina , 
BAY-CHERRY,  LAUREL-CHERRY,  or  CHERRY-BAY,. 
pnmus-lauro-cerasus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  (iy 8 . 

The  root  of  this  tree  or  shrub  is  large,  rough,  and 
furnished  with  many  fibres.  The  branches  are  woody, 
numerous,  brown  on  the  outside,  and  white  within. 
The  leaves  are  large,  fleshy,  oblong,  shining,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  and  slightly  serrated  at  the  edges :  their 
upper  surface  is  smooth,  and  of  a  light  dark  green 
colour;  the  under  side  is  of  a  light  green,  rough, 
strongly-  marked  with  fibres.  The  flowers  appear  to¬ 
wards  the  superior  part  of  the  branches ;  are  penta- 
petalous,  in  five-leaved  cups,  followed  by  clusters  off 
berries  resembling  cherries,  and  containing  an  oblong 
stone.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  leaves  have  a  bitter  taste,  with  a  flavour  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  bitter  almonds,  or  the  kernels  of  peaches 
and  apricots,  which  is  communicated  to  water  anti 
alcohol  by  infusion  or  distillation.  These  preparations 
are  so  suddenly  deleterious,  either  in  the  stomach  or 
rectum,  or  applied  to  wounds,  as  sometimes  to  occasion 
instant  death.  Dr.  Mead  relates,  that  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  laurel  water  killed  a  large  dog  before  it  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  reached  the  stomach ;  and  it  acts  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  mobility  of  the  nervous  power  without  ex¬ 
citing  inflammation,  or  producing  any  sensible  change 
in  the  state  of  the  fluids.  Like  all  other  powerful 
sedatives,  it  produces  violent  spasmodic  motions  of  the 
whole  body;  though,  when  in  a  concentrated  state,  it 
is  often  immediately  fatal  without  such  previous  symp¬ 
toms  . 

As  it  evidently  lessens  or  destroys  the  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system,  increasing  at  the  same  time, 
according  to  Wurtzer,  the  action,  he  thinks  it  use¬ 
ful  in  great  nervous  irritability,  particularly  where  from 
this  cause  the  heart  is  affected  with  palpitations. 

On  dissection,  no  uncommon  appearances  are  observ¬ 
ed  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  ;  the  arteries  are  found 
empty,  and  the  veins  turgid  with  blood.  The  sinuses  of 
the  brain,  and  the  veins  of  the  pia-mater,  are  distended ; 
the  effect  rather  of  the  convulsions  than  the  particular 
properties  of  the  poison.  Less  than  two  spoonfuls  of 
the  first  runnings  of  the  simple  water  of  laurel  leaves 
killed,  within  a"" short  time,  a  healthy  young  woman, 
previously  producing  violent  convulsions.  Various  have 
been  the  speculations  respecting  the  action  of  this 
poison.  It  has  been  supposed  to  affect  exclusively  the 
vital  functions,  as  it  produces  death  independent  of 
sleep  ;  but  the  brain  is  the  great  source  of  every  power, 
and  we  arc  not  yet  prepared  to  say,  that,  different  por¬ 
tions  of  it  may  be  affected,  to  any  considerable  degree, 
without  an  affection  ot  the  whole ;  or  that  func¬ 
tions  of  any  kind  are  connected  with  a  determined  part 
of  the  organ.  The  disputes,  whether  it  coagulates  or 
dissolves  the  blood,  are  still  more  trifling;  for  the  extra¬ 
vasations  observed  are  very  certainly  owing  to  a  loss  ot 
tone  in  the  vessels.  It  has  been  employed  as  a  medicine 
in  the  cure  of  iutermittents;  in  resolving  schirrous  tu- 
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fiiours,  and  in  phthisis  pulmonalis;  but  neither  its  dose 
nor  its  powers  are  so  properly  ascertained  as  to  enable  us 
to  speak  of  it  with  precision;  and  its  deleterious  effects 
are  so  striking,  as  to  deter  us  from  even  the  most  cau¬ 
tious  trial. 

Although  the  poison  of  laurel  appears  to  consist  in 
the  essential  oil  which  it  affords  in  distillation,  yet  it  is 
suspected  that  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  also  injuri¬ 
ous.  Even  the  flavour  communicated  in  some  galenical 
an  I  culinary  processes  has  been  dreaded,  though  without 
reason.  The  mucilage  dissolved  with  the  essential  oil 
seems  a  sufficient  guard. 

It  hath  been  generally  observed,  that  if  the  animals 
that  had  swallowed  this  poison  vomited  it  up  readily, 
they  recovered  ;  but  its  action  seems  too  speedy  on  the 
human  race  to  hope  for  relief  by  any  means.  See 
Venenum  ;  Wilmer  on  Poisonous  Vegetables ;  and 
Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 

LAURUS  ALEXANDRI  NA,  (from  laus,  praise-, 
as  it  was  the  reward  of  victors).  Hippogtossvm ,  cpiglos- 
sum,  daphne,  diglossum,  epiglottis,  ruscus  latifolius,  hone- 
facia,  coracobotune  gazar,  uvularia ;  ruscus  hippoglossum 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  14/4,  laurel  of  Alexandria.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  knotted  at  the  head;  the  stalks 
tough  and  pliant ;  the  leaves  placed  alternately  ;  on  the 
middle  of  the  back  of  each  grows  a  small  mossy  flower, 
succeeded  by  a  red  berry.  It  grows  in  the  mountain¬ 
ous  part  of  Italy  and  Hungary,  and  is  said  to  be  diu¬ 
retic. 

Lau'rus  vulga'ris,  diahexapela,  diahexapte,  com¬ 
mon  LAUREL,  or  BAY-TREE,  lavrus  nobilis  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  529;  L  an  evergreen,  with  oblong,  stiff,  smooth 
leaves,  flowers  of  a  palish  yellow  colour,  followed  by 
oblong  dry  berries,  containing,  under  a  thin  black  skin, 
rm  horny  shell,  within  which  are  lodged  two  dark 
brownish  seeds  joined  together.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  common  in  our  gardens.  The 
flowers  appear  in  April  or  May,  the  berries  ripen  in 
September ;  but  those  which  are  used  in  the  shops  are 
generally  the  fruit  of  the  laurus  Alexandria,  from  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  leaves  have  a  light  agreeable  smell,  and  a  weak 
aromatic  rough  taste.  In  distillation  with  water  they 
yield  a  small  quantity  of  a  very  fragrant  essential  oil; 
and  with  rectified  spirit  a  moderately  \y3rm  pungent 
extract.  They  are,  however,  rarely  employed  except 
in  an  enema,  and  the  decoctum  pro  fomento,  Pharm. 
London.  ;  though  sometimes  the  infusion  is  drank  as 
tea.  The  berries  are  stronger  than  the  leaves,  and 
yield  more  essential  oil :  the  expressed  oil  is  fluid  and 
insipid  ;  but  when  the  berries  are  ripe  and  boiled  in 
water  they  afford  a  thick  oil  of  a  yellowish  green  colour, 
the  oil  of  bay,  which  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  an  useful  ap¬ 
plication  in  palsies,  or  nervous  disorders.  The  oil  of 
bay-berries  is  called  daphudicon  and  oleum  laurinum, 
i  he  berries  are  an  ingredient  in  the  emplastrum  cumini ; 
and  Bsrgins  thinks  them  stomachic,  resolvent,  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  menses,  urine,  and  perspiration,  recom¬ 
mending  them,  however,  only  in  hysteria.  They  have 
long  been  thought  to  act  with  peculiar  power  on  the 
uterine  system,  and  improper  to  be  used  during  preg¬ 
nancy.  The  essential  oil  of  the  berries  may  be  taken 
in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  or  six  drops  on  sugar, 
infixed  with  mucilage,  or  in  the  spirit  of  wine. 

Lau’rus  ca'ssia.  See  Fouum> 


Lau'rus  ro'sea.  See  Nerion. 

LAVACRA,  (from  lava,  to  wash).  Washes,  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  the  skin. 

LAVE  NDULA,  (from  lavando,  washing ;  because  it 
was  used  in  baths).  Lavender,  stcechus. 

Lave  n  dula  L  ATI  fo  i.i  a,  tiurdus Italica,  spica  mas , 
pseudonardus aspic,  common  broad-leaved  laven¬ 
der,  or  spike  lavkn  r> e r ,  lavendula  spica  Lin.  Sp  PI. 
800.  /3,  is  a  shrubby  plant,  with  its  leaves  set  in  pairs, 
the  stalks  square  while  young,  and  round  when  old  ;  on 
the  tops  of  the  branches  are  naked  spikes  of  blueish, 
sometimes  of  white,  flowers  ;  and  this  species  hath 
by  much  the  larger  spike,  though  the  flowers  are  less. 
Of  all  the  verdcilated  plants,  this  alone  bears  a  spike, 
and  from  hence  its  trivial  name  is  taken  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe;  stronger  both 
in  smell  and  taste  than  the  narrow-leaved ;  and  by 
distillation  yields  near  twice  the  quantity  of  essential 
oil,  which  is  both  heavier  and  more  pungent  than  that 
from  the  other  kind,  but  of  a  less  pleasing  flavour.  The 
water  and  spirituous  extracts  from  each  sort  are  nearly 
alike. 

In  the  south  of  France,  where  both  species  are  in¬ 
digenous,  the  broad-leaved  is  only  used  for  obtaining 
the  oil  called  oil  of  spike,  named  daveredon,  and  oil  of 
aspic,  which,  if  genuine,  is  limpid,  though  sometimes 
yellowish.  The  flowers  contain  almost  all  the  oil,  and 
should  be  macerated  some  days  before  they  are  distilled. 
This  oil  is  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
with  rectified  spirit  of  wine;  but,  if  genuine,  it  dis¬ 
solves  sandarac,  and  copal ;  and  is  the  best  known  sol¬ 
vent  of  amber. 

Lave'ndula  angustifo'lia,  spica  fcr.mina,.  and 
vulgaris,  pseudo- nardus,  common  lavender,  spike, 
or  narrow-leaved  lavender,  lavendula  spica  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  S00.  a.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  very  nar¬ 
row  and  somewhat  hoary  ;  native  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  but  growing  in  our  gardens  vigorously. 
Tiie  flowers  appear  in  June  or  July,  are  very  fragrant 
and  agreeable,  bitterish,  and  pungent ;  sometimes  used 
as  a  mild  stimulant  and  corroborant,  in  vertigos,  palsies, 
tremors,  and  other  debilities  of  the  nervous  system. 
Dr.  Cullen  asserts  that,  both  externally  or  internally,  it 
is  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  nervous  system,  chiefly 
exciting  the  nerves  of  the  animal  functions,  seldom 
those  of  the  vital.  It  will  consequently  be  safer  in 
palsies  than  the  warmer  aromatics,  if  not  given  in  a 
spirituous  menstruum,  or  with  more  heating  aromatics. 

Water  extracts  by  infusion  near  all  the  virtue  both 
of  the  flowers  and  leaves  ;  but  the  flowers  are  greatly 
superior :  they  afford  the  most  oil  when  ready  to  fall 
off  spontaneously  and  the  seeds  to  appear. 

The  essential  oil  when  fresh,  and  from  flowers  ir> 
perfection,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  of  a  pungent 
taste,  very  fragrant,  and  of  the  peculiar  smell  admired 
in  the  flowers.  These  may  be  separated  from  the  plant 
by  drying,  and  then  gently  beating  them ;  they  should 
be  immediately  committed  to  the  still,  and  the  process 
conducted  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  oil  is  given  in¬ 
ternally  as  a  cordial,  from  one  drop  to  five,  and  used  as 
a  stimulant  in  palsies,  lethargies,  and  the  various  debili¬ 
ties  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  of  the  animal 
functions.  Murray  forbids  it  when  any  danger  from 
stimulating  the  sanguiferous  system  exists.  If  soft 
paper  moistened  with  it  is  applied  to  any  part  infested 
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with  cutaneous  insects,  as  the  pediculi  inguinales,  tfiey 
will  soon  be  destroyed. 

Rectified  spirit  extracts  the  oil  most  completely,  and 
in  distillation  carries  some  of  the  odoriferous  part  with 
it.  The  simple  spirit,  according  to, the  London  college, 
is  prepared  by  adding  a  gallon  of  proof  spirit  to  a  pound 
and  half  of  the  fresh  flowers,  and  distilling  five  pints. 
The  formula  for  the  compound  spirit  follows  :  ft .  spt. 
lavendulse  m.  libras  tres,  rorismarin.  m.  Jfji.  oorticis 
einnamomi  contusi,  nucis  moschatse  contusse  singulo- 
rum,  p.  unciam  dimidiam;  santali  rubri,  p.  Digere 
per  dies  decern  et  cola  Ph.  Lond.  I7f;8.  This  used 
to  be  called  the  English  pahij  dr  op,  or  English  drop.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  drops  to  a  tea-spoonful.  See  Lewis’s 
Materia  Medica. 

LAVAPRATAS.  See  Mamanga  Frutex. 

LA'VER,  (from  lato,  to  wash  ;  plants  generally  found 
in  streams  by  which  they  are  washed).  A  name  for 
the  becubunga,  slum,  nasturtium  aquaticum;  but  more 
commonly  applied  in  the  west  to  the  sea-weed  ;  idva 
vmbi/icalis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1 (533.  See  Aliment. 

LEVIPEDIUM,  (from  luro,  to  wash,  and  pcs,  the 
foot).  See  Pfdilu vjum. 

LA'XA  CHIMO'LEA.  A  Purging  medicine, 
principally  designed  for  the  venereal  disease.  Paracel¬ 
sus.  Johnson  says  it  is  a  salt  which  grows  on  stones, 
resembling  in  appearance  the  anatron,or  usnea  lapidea, 
lichen  chalybeiforniis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1023. 

LAXA'TOR  MEMBRA'NJE  TY'MPANI,  (from 
laxo,  to  relax).  This  muscle  arises  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  bone?  above  the  membrana  tympani,  runs  in¬ 
ward,  and  is  inserted  into  the  thick  process  of  the  mal¬ 
leus  ;  mallei  musculus  interims  Winslow. 

Laxa'tor  EXTERN  US;  extern  us  tympani  auris ; 
rises  in  the  upper  sinus  of  the  auditory  passage,  and  is 
inserted  in  the  membrana  tympani,  with  a  slender  ten¬ 
don  to  the  malleus,  drawing  the  membrane  upward 
and  outward. 

LAZARETTO.  SeePESTis. 

LA'ZARI  MO'RBUS,  or  MA'LUM.  Tire  disease 
of  Lazarus.  See  Elephantiasis. 

LEAVEN,  strictly  speaking,  is  dough  which  has 
attained  the  acetous  fermentation.  It  sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  means  beer  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  when  the 
air  is  entangled  so  as  to  form  barm  or  yeast.  See  Fer- 
MENTUM. 

LECHE'NEON.  See  Cerebrum. 

LECTUA'LIS  MORBUS,  (from  led  us,  a  bed). 
A  disease  which  confines  the  patient  to  his  bed. 

LE  CTULI,  (from  led  us).  Couches,  stuffed  with 
proper  ingredients  coarsely  powdered,  whose  qualities 
were  supposed  to  affect  the  patient  laid  on  them. 

LE'CTULUS.  See  Epithema. 

LE  DON  CRETE'NSE.  See  Ladanu'm. 

LE'DUM  PA'LUSTRE,  Lin.  Sp.  Tl.  SOI  ;  cistus 
ledon,  rosmarinvm  syhestre,  marsh  cistus,  or  wild 
rosemary,  rises  with  a  slender  shrubby  stalk  about 
two  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  slender  branches, 
garnished  with  narrow  leaves,  not  much  unlike  those 
of  the  heath.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  small 
clusters  at  the  end  ot  the  branches,  shaped  like  those  of 
the  strawberry-tree,  but  spreading  wider  at  the  top,  of 
a  reddish  colour,  and  succeeded  by  seed-vessels,  filled 
with  small  seeds  which  ripen  in  autumn.  It  grows 
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naturally  upon  bogs  and  mosses  in  many  parts  of  York¬ 
shire,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire;  hath  a  strong  though 
fi  agrant  smell,  and  is  bitter  to  the  taste.  It  is  consi- 
deied  to  he  possessed  ot  sedative  powers,  from  its  nar¬ 
cotic  and  inebriating  qualities ;  and  has  been  said, 
without  any  previous  evacuation  by  emetics  and  airga- 
tives,  alone  to  cure  the  dysentery.  See  Linnaei  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica,  and  Richter’s  Observations. 

LFGUMINO'SA.  See  Fabago. 

LEGU'YJEN,  (from  lego,  to  gather;  usually  gather¬ 
ed  by  the  hand).  The  seeds  of  the  leguminous  plants 
are  called  pulse,  as  pease,  beans.  See.  llay  calls  all  those 
plants  leguminous  which  have  a  papilionaceous  flower. 
See  Farinacea. 

LEIO'PODES,  (from  Xsi'jg,  plain,  and  zaovg,  a  foot). 
Even- footed;  ptancus,  splay-foot.  Those  the 
soles  of  whose  feet  are  without  the  usual  hollow  part. 

LEIPH/E'MOI,  (from  Xenrux,  to  be  dejicient,  and 
cripz,  blood).  Those  who  have  too  little  blood. 

LEIPODE  RMOS,  (from  Asmv,  and  Hepp.se,  the  skin). 
See  Preputium. 

LEIPOPSY'CHIA,  (from  Xelvui,  and  '•l>oyxj,  the  soul 
or  life).  A  FAINTING  FIT,  LANGUOR  ;  synonymous 
with  adynamia. 

LEIPOTHY'MIA,  (from  Xeirfuj,  and  Soixog,  the 
mind).  A  fainting  Fi  r,  a  swooning.  See  Li- 

POTHYMI  A. 

LEIPY'RIA,  (from  Xznrcu,  to  leave,  and  wui o,  heat). 
A  dangerous  species  of  tertian,  in  which  the  internal  are 
scorched,  whilst  the  external  parts  are  cold. 

LEMNJA  TERRA.  Earth  of  Lemnos,  the 
dried  pulp  of  the  adansonia  baobab.  See  Baobab. 

LE'MPNJAS  CA  LC1S.  Scales  oe  brass,  which 
separate  when  beat  wdth  a  hammer. 

LE'NOS,  (from  Xeaivco,  to  bruise).  Hollow  troughs 
where  grapes  are  bruised.  In  surgery,  a  channel  or 
excavation,  made  in  some  machines  for  extending  and 
reducing  fractured  bones.  Hippocrates.  See  Cere¬ 
brum. 

LENS,  (e  lentore,  viscidity ;  from  their  glutinous 
quality).  Lentils,  phace,  or  p/uecos,  are  shaped  like 
tares,  but  less,  and  are  a  flatulent  indigestible  food  ; 
ervum  lens  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1039.  It  is  not  now  used  in 
medicine.  Lens  is  also  the  appellation  of  the  crystalline 
humour  of  the  eye,  then  denominated  from  its  shape. 
SeeOcuLUS.  » 

LE  NTA  FE'BRIS.  Slow' fever.  SeePlECTiCA. 

LENTI  CULARIA,  (from  Icnticula,  a  lentil).  See 

Millkfo  lium. 

LENTI'CULJE,  LENTI 'GENES,  (dim.  from  lens). 

A  SMALLER  SPECIES  OF  LENTILS,  and  FRECKLES  Oil 

the  face  or  breast.  See  Epiielides,  Effila,  and 
also  Petechia. 

LENTTCULA  PALU  STRIS.  Ducic-meat,  lens 
palustris,  aquatica,  lenticnlaria  minor,  lemna  minor  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  137(5 ;  grows  on  the  surface  of  stagnant  water, 
and  is  in  appearance  simple  and  foliaceous ;  its  roots 
slender,  capillaceous,  and  pellucid.  Externally  it  is 
supposed  to  be  cooling. 

LENTTCULA  PALU  STRIS  MA'JOR,  and 
AQUA'MICA  TRISU'LCA  ;  hederuta  aquatica,  lanna 
trisulca  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  13/(5;  its  qualities  are  similar  to 
the  former. 

LENTICULA'RE.  A  lenticular ;  a  rugine. 
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Ontict'la'ke  os,  (from  lenticuh,  lentil's.  A  name 
of  the  fourth  bone  in  the  first  row  of  the  wrist;  os  01- 
bicu/arc ,  and  pis  if  or  me. 

The  os  lenticulare,  or  orbiculare,  of  the  ear,  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter  thinks,  is  part  ot  the  incus,  as  its  extremities  stand 
upon  a  narrow  neck,  and  are  soon  broken  off:  in  the 
adult  it  is  one  continued  bone  with  the  incus. 

Lknticula'RES,  G  l  a  n  dij  lac,  (from  the  same); 
small  glands  ot  the  intestines;  so  called  from  their  size. 
See  Petechias. 

Ll-.NTI  GINKS,  (from  lens,  a  lentil).  Freckles. 
See  Ephelides. 

LENTI  SCUS,  (from  lentisco  ;  from  the  clamminess 
of  its  juice).  RJastiche ;  the  lentisk  or  mastich- 
TREE,  pistachio,  lentiscus  Liu.  Sp.  PI.  1455,  is  an  ever¬ 
green,  with  soft  branches  hanging  downwards,  and 
small  stitl  leaves  pointed  at  both  ends.  Some  trees  pro¬ 
duce  reddish  flowers,  others  blackish  berries  with  white 
kernels  :  each  is  a  native  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  bear  the  usual  winters  of  our  climate.  We 
chiefly  receive  it  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna,  but  in  Tur¬ 
key,  where  it  grows,  plantations  are  made  for  the  sake 
ol  the  resinous  gum,  called  masticli ;  though  the  Indian 
mastic  is  called  moil.  It  is  obtained  from  incisions  made 
in  the  trunks,  and  flows  in  drops  in  August.  The  wood 
is  sometimes  brought  from  Marseilles,  in  thick  knotty 
pieces,  covered  with  a  brownish  bark;  internally  of  a 
whitish  or  a  pale  yellowish  colour. 

The  wood  is  mildly  balsamic  and  astringent;  the 
small  tough  sprigs  are  stronger  than  the  larger  ones,  and 
the  bark  is  more  so  than  either.  No  part  is  of  much 
value  in  medicine  ;  though  a  decoction  of  the  wood  hath 
obtained  the  name  of  uuruni  potabilc.  The  wood  itself 
has  been  highly  extolled  in  dyspepsia,  gout,  liasmor- 
rhagies,  and  dysentery.  The  resin,  usually  called  gum 
mostich,  by  means  of  gum-arabic,  is  rendered  miscible 
with  water,  and  supposed  to  possess  the  virtues  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  masticatory.  See 
Lewis’s  Materia  Medica ;  Neumann's  Chemical  Works. 
LENTI  SCUS  FOL1IS  SP1NOSIS,  FLORE  SPICATO, 

&c.  See  Bonduch  Indorum. 

LENTOR,  (from  lent  as,  viscid).  A  VISCIDITY  or 
SIZYNESS;  in  the  humoral  pathology,  the  supposed 
source  of  many  diseases.  See  Morbi  fluidorum. 

LEO,  (from  the  Hebrew  levia).  The  lion,  the 
name  of  several  preparations  of  the  Spagirists,  of  the  le¬ 
prosy,  &  c. 

LEONI'NA  LEPRA,  or  LEONTI A'SIS,  or  LEO'N- 
1  ION,  (from  Ico,  the  lion  ;  because  lions  are  said  to  be 
subject  jo  it).  A  variety  of  the  elephantiasis. 

LEO  NIS  OS  and  ORAS/EVA;  from  its  prickly 
mouth.  See  Antirrhinum. 

LEO  NTI CE  VE'TERUM.  See  C  a  c  al i  A . 

LEO  N 10D0N,  (from  Xeuiv,  the  lion,  and  o$ovg,  a 
tooth).  See  Dens  leonis. 

LEONTOPO'DIUM,  (from  A sujv,  and  vuovs,  a  foot ; 
from  its  supposed  resemblance) ;  Ji/ago  Alpina,  Iconto- 
podium  majus,  gnaphalium  Alpinum,  lion’s  foot  fila«o 
leontipodium  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1312,  grows  on  hills,  and 
flowers  in  July.  I  he  bruised  roots  were  once  famed 
for  removing  the  blackness  of  bruises  in  the  skin. 

LEONU  BUS,  (from  A ecuv,  a  lion ,  and  ovpot,  ‘a  tail). 
See  Cardiaca. 

JLETIDI  UM,  (from  Xsitis,  a  scale ,-  from  its  use  ii\ 
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cleansing  the  skin  from  scales).  Pi peri r is,  rapJtanvt 
syhrsti is,  iberis,  Dionysius,  poor  man’s  pepper, 
pepper-wort,  dittander,  lepidium  latfo/ium  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  8_C)0,  is  a  plant  with  undivided  leaves,  small  white 
flowers  on  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  followed  by  heart-shaped 
pods  ;  perennial,  growing  wild  on  the  sides  of  rivers  and 
shady  places  :  it  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Tlie  whole 
plant  is  pungent  like  pepper. 

Lepidium  A'rabis.  See  Dr  aba. 

Lepidi  um  gram i  neo  folio,  Iberis  cardaman- 
tica,  agriocardimiem.  Sciatica  cresses;  lepidium  ibe¬ 
ris  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  goo.  This  species  hath  long  narrow- 
leaves;  the  lower  of  which  are  on  long  pedicles  and  ser¬ 
rated;  the  upper  entire,  without  pedicles ;  annual,  and 
raised  in  our  gardens  for  culinary  use. 

All  these  plants,  when  fresh  gathered,  have  a  quick, 
penetrating,  pungent  taste,  though  almost  dissipated  in 
drying;  it  is  retained  in  the  expressed  juice;  extracted 
by  water  and  by  spirit;  and  rises  with  botli  in  distilla¬ 
tion.  In  external  applications  they  have  been  used 
against  the  sciatica;  internally  in  intermittents,  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  palsy. 

Lepidi  um  monspelliacum.  See  Plumbago 
LEPIDOCARPODENDBON,  (from  A sms,  scale , 
xacuo;,  fruit,  and  Hsvopov,  a  tree ;  because  its  calyx  is 
scaly).  All  the  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  near  Table  Mountain,  and  arranged  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  under  the  genus  leucundron ;  but  neither  seems 
entitled  to  attention  in  a  medicinal  view ;  so  that  we 
need  not  distinguish  them  more  minutely. 

LEPIDOTDES  SUTU'RA,  (from,  Amj,  a  scale, 
and  si$oc ,  likeness).  See  Sutural 

LEP1BOSARCO  MA,  (Xs7ric,  a  scale,  and  cot'f, 
flesh).  A  sarcomatous  and  scaly  tumour  of  the  mouth. 
Severinus. 

LEPORl'NA  LA'BRA.  See  Labia  leporina. 

LEPORINUM  ROSTRUM,  (from  lepus,  and  ros¬ 
trum,  a  beak).  The  piece  ot  flesh  often  seen  between 
the  divisions  of  the  hare-lip. 

LE'PRA,  (from  A stis,  a  scale).  The  leprosy.  See 
Alphus. 

The  leprosy  is  a  chronical  disease ;  in  warm  climates 
infectious,  but  not  evidently  so  in  cold  countries ; 
though  its  infectious  nature  was  formerly  suspected, 
and  the  unhappy  victims  separated  in  distinct  establish¬ 
ments  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  disease  in  the  class  cachexies,  and  order  impetnnues  ; 
defining  it,  the  skin  rough,  with  white,  furfuraceous* 
chapped  eschars,  sometimes  moist  underneath,  and  pru- 
riginous.  Of  the  only  species  known,  Sauvages  notes 
six  varieties;  but  the  lepra  Gntcorutn  and  the  lepra 
ichthyosis  only  occur  in  this  country. 

The  leprosy  of  the  Greeks  has  been  very  often  con¬ 
founded  with  the  lepra  Arabum,  which,  however,  is  a 
very  different  disease,  and  already  noticed  in  the  article 
Elephantiasis,  q.v.  The  latter  appears  to  be  rathera 
disease  of  the  constitution,  and  affects  the  hair,  not  only 
of  the  head,  but  over  the  whole  body;  attended  with 
deep  ulcerations,  loss  of  sensation  in  the  swollen  parts, 
and  foetid  sweats.  The  lepra,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
to  be  an  affection  of  the  cutis  vera  only,  whose  papulae 
are  either  enlarged,  or  tumours  of  a  different  nature  are 
formed  on  it,  which  press  outwards  on  the  cuticle,,  and 
occasion  scaly  indurations  on  the  surface. 
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The  first  appearance  of  leprosy  is  discovered  by  red¬ 
dish  shining  elevations  on  the  skin,  often  on  those  parts 
where  the  bone  is  covered  only  by  the  integuments, 
as  the  skin,  on  the  outside  of  the  fore  arm.  A  thin 
white  scale  is  soon  formed  on  the  top  of  these  eleva¬ 
tions,  which  quickly  flatten,  while  their  bases  enlarge. 
The  enlargement  of  their  bases  continues;  but  the  separate 
patchesconstantly  preservea  roundish  form,  though,  when 
they  approach  and  unite,  it  is  generally  elliptical.  When 
the  scales  either  fall  off  by  the  rubbing  of  the  linen,  or 
are  separated  by  violence,  they  are  soon  reproduced; 
but  the  surface  below  appears  red  and  wrinkled,  though 
the  rugse  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  cuticle,  nor  are 
they  continuations  of  the  furrows  in  the  contiguous 
sound  surface.  Lepra  does  not  appear  to  be  peculiarly 
the  disease  of  the  hairy  scalp,  though  we  have  generally 
found  traces  of  it  in  this  part  of  the  body,  when  it  has 
before  appeared  on  the  surface.  At  the  edge  of  the 
hair  on  the  forehead  it  often  first  attacks,  though  more 
frequently  the  leg,  just  below  the  knee,  or  the  fore  arm; 
rising  gradually  to  the  trunk. 

The  stiffness  of  the  skin  is  troublesome,  and  the  itch¬ 
ing,  which  is  extremely  distressing  in  hot  climates,  is, 
even  in  these,  troublesome  while  the  patient  is  warm  in 
bed  ;  but  the  general  health  seems  in  no  respect  affect¬ 
ed,  and  nature,  without  assistance,  will  not  relieve.  The 
signs  of  amendment  are  the  diminution  of  the  ridge 
round  the  patch,  the  scales  not  reproduced  when  rubbed 
off,  and  the  appearance  of  a  red  more  natural  cuticle  in 
the  centre.  All  the  patches  at  the  same  time  begin  to 
assume  a  more  healthy  look. 

The  lepra  is  said  to  be  hereditary.  We  own  that  we 
have  not  found  it  so  ;  but  Dr.  Willan  thinks  a  predis¬ 
position  to  it  may  be  transmitted  from  parents.  In 
more  than  one  family  where  there  was  this  tendency, 
those  in  whom  it  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  who  were 
relieved  by  medicine,  lived  long  afterwards  in  a  healthy 
state,  while  those  in  whom  it  did  not  appear  died 
young,  apparently  consumptive.  In  a  constitution  of 
this  kind  we  once  observed  the  phthisis  from  calculus. 
The  diseases,  however,  in  these  cases  were  not  perhaps 
strictly  leprous,  though  nearly  resembling  it.  In  one 
instance  mania  supervened  on  the  disappearance  of  a 
true  leprosy. 

Dr.  Willan  thinks  that  a  slow  pulse,  or  a  languid  cir¬ 
culation,  with  w'hat  may  be  expected  to  attend  them, 
a  deficiency  of  perspiration,  constitutes  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  predisposition.  We  cannot  say  that  w'e  have 
seen  the  disease  most  frequently  in  such  constitutions, 
nor  does  our  recollection  furnish  any  particular  habits 
in  which  it  has  appeared  most  frequent.  An  indul¬ 
gence  in  spirituous  liquors  has  appeared  a  remote  cause; 
but  we  have  not  seen  any  peculiar  diet  contribute  to  it. 

'I  hose  who  work  among  dry  powders  are  said  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  it ;  but  we  have  only  seen  what  resembles  it 
in  those  who  follow  one  occupation  of  this  kind,  viz. 
millers.  Wheat,  when  ground,  rapidly  absorbs  mois¬ 
ture,  and  every  part  of  a  miller’s  house  is  dry.  The  hands 
of  the  labourers  are  consequently  often  chopper),  some¬ 
times  covered  with  eruptions ;  but  the  disease  seemingly 
differs  from  true  lepra.  Bricklayers  labourers  suffer 
from  lime,  and  laboratory  men  from  acids  ;  in  neither, 
howe\  er,  is  this  disease  peculiarly  prevalent. 

Lepra  is  a  complaint  of  singular  obstinacy,  and  often 
resists  the  best  concerted  plans.  As  it  appears  not  to- 
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be  influenced  by  diet  or  situation,  and  not  to  be  here¬ 
ditary,  it  may  seem  to  be  merely  local;  and  the  an¬ 
cient  physicians,  after  bleeding  and  purging,  applied  the 
most  acrid  substances  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdom,  to  cure  it.  These  undoubtedly  re¬ 
move  the  scales,  but  they  are  soon  reproduced  ;  for  the 
cause  is  beyond  the  reach  of  applications  to  the  surface 
only.  When  internal  medicines  have  in  part  removed  the 
cause,  liniments  of  tar,  sometimes  with  sulphur,  at  others 
with  kali  or  alum,  are  often  useful.  The  warm  bath 
is  a  pleasant  and  salutary  application,  whose  effects  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  surface  ;  but  which  also  relax  the  har¬ 
dened  scales,  and  immediately  remove  part  of  the  in¬ 
convenience,  the  stiffness.  The  sulphur  waters  of  Har- 
rowgate  and  Moffat  combine  both  views,  and  are  highly 
useful.  The  Harrowgate  water  may  be  easily  imitated 
for  this  purpose  by  uniting  the  hepar  sulphuris  with  sea- 
salt. 

The  Bath  waters  combine  the  good  effects  of  a  warm- 
bath  with  an  internal  medicine  which  excites  the  action 
of  the  extreme  vessels,  an  object  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  in  the  cure  of  lepra.  The  minutes  of  the  Bath 
hospital,  on  this  subject,  published  by  Dr.  FalcCner, 
give  a  very  favourable  prospect  of  its  advantages.  Sea 
water,  used  as  a  bath,  both  warm  and  cold,  has  been 
equally  useful,  especially  if,  like  the  Bath  waters,  it  is 
taken  internally.  Other  external  preparations  have 
been  chiefly  mercurial,  as  a  solution  of  the  hydrargyrus 
muriatus,  and  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati  of  the 
London  dispensatory.  Dr.  Willan  does  not  think  these 
applications  preferable  to  the  tar  ointment. 

Though  it  is  admitted  that  the  lepra  is  most  commonly 
a  topical  disease,  yet,  from  the  thickness  of  the  scales,  and 
from  the  chief  seat  being  in  the  cutis  vera,  topical  reme¬ 
dies  alone  scarcely  affect  it.  Medicines,  therefore,  which 
excite  the  action  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  chiefly  of 
service.  The  principal  of  these  is  mercury  and  antimony. 
The  most  powerful  mercurial  is  undoubtedly  the  hydrar¬ 
gyrus  muriatus,  which  often  succeeds.  It  is  the  active  in¬ 
gredient  of  Spilsbury’s  drops,  which  are  highly  celebrated ; 
and  the  same  remedy  would  be  more  celebrated  in  re¬ 
gular  practice,  could  the  scientific  physician  condescend 
to  adopt  the  pompous  boasts  of  the  empvric,  or  was  th© 
same  confidence  placed  in  the  man  of  experience  and 
judgment,  as  in  the  pretending  illiterate  quack.  Other 
mercurials  are  also  useful,  but  perhaps  not  in  an  equal 
degree.  Antimonials  alone  will  not  cure  the  complaint ; 
hut  with  calomel,  as  in  the  pill  of  Dr.  Plummer,  they 
will  often  succeed,  if  the  calomel  be  not  triturated  too 
long  with  the  sulphur  auratum.  We  have  usually  di¬ 
rected  it  to  be  added  to  the  mass,  after  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  were  united.  The  advantages  of  these  medi¬ 
cines  are  assisted  by  the  warm  diaphoretics  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  kingdom,  as  the  mezereon,  the  elm  bark,  the 
sarsaparilla,  theguaiacum,  and  sassafras.  We  place  them 
in  the  order  of  their  activity,  for  the  mezereon  is  most 
effectual ;  but  combining  them,  as  in  tire  Lisbon  diet 
drink,  renders  them  more  useful. 

The  mineral  acids  have  lately  succeeded  in  remov¬ 
ing  slighter  kinds  of  this  disease,  and  we  think  wc  have 
found  them  more  effectual  than  the  aqua  kali  puri  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Willan.  The  tincture  of  cantharides 
is  belter  adapted  to  relieve  tettery  eruptions  than  lepra  . 
in  the  latter  we  believe  it  very  generally  fails.  Lvery 
plan  of  cure  we  have  found  greatly  assisted  by  a 
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milk  and  vegetable  diet,  interposing,  every  two  or  three 
d  m  a  purgative  of  neutral  salts,  This  method  also  most 
effectually  prevents  a  relapse. 

V  e  need  scarcely  mention  many  other  remedies  re¬ 
commended  for  this  purpose,  as  the  water-dock,  if  this 
be  really  the  herba  Britannica  ;  the  dulcamara,  which 
seems  to  have  succeeded  with  Dr.  Crichton  ;  the  cu¬ 
cumbers,  recommended  by  Willis  ;  the  roots  of  helle¬ 
bore,  particularly  the  black  hellebore,  used  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  particularly  noticed  by  Oribasins.  The  flesh 
of  vipers,  or  of  chicken  nourished  by  it,  will  scarcely  at 
this  time  be  trusted,  though  highly  commended  by  the 
same  author. 

See  Aretasus,  iv.  13;  Lorry  de  Morbis  Cutaneis ; 
Mercurialis  de  Morbis  Cutis ;  Falconer  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  London ;  London  Medical  Trans¬ 
actions,  vol.  i.  and  ii.  ;  Medical  Observations  and  In¬ 
quiries,  vol.  i.  p.  201  ;  London  Medical  Journal,  vol.  i. 
p.  94;  Willanpn  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  order  ii.  vol. 
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Le  Pit  a  Aeabum  ;  usually  considered  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  Elephantiasis,  q.v.  See  also  Lepra. 

Le  pra  G r c o  rum,  alba,  nigra,  and  impetigo  of 
Ceisus.  See  Lepra. 

Le'pra  lchthyosis.  Fishy  leprosy;  albums 
nigra  of  Avicenna.  This  term  is  often  applied  by  Avi¬ 
cenna  to  elephantiasis,  and  we  think,  with  Dr.  Willan, 
that  the  albaras  nigra  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  black  mor¬ 
phea  of  the  Greeks,  are  varieties  only  of  elephantiasis. 
See  Alphos. 

The  lepra  ichthyosis  is  a  more  general  affection  of 
the  whole  skin,  while  the  lepra  grrecorum  appears  in 
patches.  Ihe  name  is  derived  from  the  imbricated 
situation  of  the  scales,  which  resemble  those  of  a  fish  ; 
but  round  the  elbow  and  knee  they  are  round,  promi¬ 
nent,  and  small.  The  neck  of  the  scales  is  small,  but 
they  are  flatter  as  they  rise,  and  often  very  hard  and 
sharp,  rendering  the  parts  hard  and  brittle.  On  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  in  the  bending  of  the  knees 
and  elbows,  and  wherever  the  skin  is  thin,  there  are  no 
scales.  The  scales  are  sometimes  intersected  with 
white  furrows,  and  the  surface  is  often  broken  by  in¬ 
flamed  and  painful  boils. 

If  the  scales  are  picked  oft’  in  warm  water  they  do 
not  again  return,  but  the  skin  beneath  is  dry  and  hard. 
It  must,  however,  be  often  moistened,  and  rubbed  as 
much  as  it  will  bear  without  pain.  A  disease  of  this  kind 
is  described  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Philosophi¬ 
cal  1  ransactions  (Shaw’s  Abridgement,  iii.  43),  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  famous  Lewenhoeck,  and  another  in  the 
thirty-seventh  volume  (Abr.  vii.  5  13).  The  sequel  of 
this  last  case  is  given  in  the  forty-ninth  volume,  and  the 
disease  there  appears  to  be  hereditary.  A  complaint  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  the  skin  would 
be  probably  intractable  ;  and  the  only  method  of  relief  is 
that  mentioned,  viz.  drawing  out  the  scales  after  ma¬ 
ceration  in  warm  water.  Mercury  has  been  tried  with¬ 
out  success.  A  less  degree  of  this  complaint  occurs  in 
worn-out  constitutions,  in  anasacra,  &c.  where  it  appears 
to  be  only  an  enlargement  and  thickening  of  the  na¬ 
tural  scales,  of  which  the  cuticle  consists. 

Lepra  nigricans  differs  from  the  Lepea  or*- 
CORUM,  q.  v.  in  colour,  and  in  appearing  as  a  disease 
more  strictly  connected  with  the  constitution.  The 
spots  are  smaller  in  size,  the  border  livid,  and  the  in¬ 


crustations,  which  are  thin,  seem  to  derive  their  hue 
from  the  lividness  of  the  akin  below.  When  the  scales 
are  removed  they  are  not  so-  soon  restored,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  bloody.  It  affects  persons  exposed  to  great  fa- 
tigue,  in  damp  situations,  and  has  been  considered  as  the 
ti  ue  lepi a  in  constitutions  where  the  blood  is  greatly  dis¬ 
solved.  The,  remedies  of  lepra  are  useless  or  injurious  - 
and  bark,  mineral  acids,  with  sea  bathing,  contribute  to 
the  cure.  I  he  black  scurvy  of  the  West" Indies  seems  to 
be  the  same  disease,  though,  like  this,  allied  to  ele¬ 
phantiasis,  since  a  numbness  is  felt  in  the  fingers  and 
toes,  the  voice  is  hoarse,  and  fever  supervenes. 

.  LEPTGPHONIA,  (from  Aer/o;,  slender,  and  a-Mve. 
the  voice).  See  Paraphonia. 

LEPTOPI  BYRON,  (from  \sitlo p,  thin,  and  mhpov, 
bran).  See  Furfur. 

LE'ROS,  (from  A zssia.  to  tri/le).  See  Delirium 

LESE  OLI  MORBUS.  See  Icterus. 

.  LESE'OLUS.  a  diaphanous  salt,  which  cures  the 
jaundice.  Paracelsus. 

EETHA'RGUS,  (from  Xrfiy,  forgetfulness,  and  ctpy-i  ■ 
slothful).  Lethargy;  v etenius.  See  Caros'  and 
Apoplexta. 


LEUCA  NTHEMUM,  (from  A evxoe,  and  dcvDswop, 
as  it  only  differs  from  the  chrysanthemum  in  the  white 
floret).  A  name  also  for  the  common  and  other  species 
of  camomile.  See  Chamemelum, 

Leuca'nthemum  be'llidis  fa'cie.  See  Belli-* 

MAJOR. 

LEUCA  NTHEMUM  CanaRIe'nse;  chamccmelum  C'a- 
nariense.  The  effects  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  pel- 
litory  root,  if  chewed. 

LEUCA'NTHE  VE'TERUM,  (from  Artncoc,  white, 
and  aaai/Ox,  a  thorn).  See  Calcitr  apa  officinalis. 

LEU  CAS  MONTA'NA.  See  Lamium  luteum. 

LEU  CE,  (from  A eoxop,  white).  See  Alphus. 

LEUCOI'UM,  (from  A eoxop,  white,  and  iov,  a  violet). 
See  Cheiri,  and  Bulbonach. 

LEUCOLA'  CPI  ANON,  (from  Xeuxop,  white,  and 
A excevov,  a  herb).  See  Valeriana  sylvestris. 

LEUCO  MA,  (from  Xsv, to;,  white).  See  Albugo. 

Lf.uco'ma  nephe'lium.  See  Achlys. 

LEUCONYMPH/EA,  (from  Xeuxop,  white,  and 
wwtpcux,  Water  lily).  See  Nymphjea. 

LEUCOPHLEGMATIA,  (from  A evxoc,  white,  and 
<2 A sytj.ee,  phlegm).  In  leucophlegmatia,  Aretaeus  ob¬ 
serves,  the  flesh  is  not  wasted  as  in  anasarca,  and  it  is 
more  easily  cured:  indeed  it  is  only  the  beginning 
of  anasarca.  Sometimes  this  word  signifies  an  em- 
physema. 

LEUCOPI'PER,  (from  Xeuxop,  white,  and  ■unite pip, 
pepper).  See  Piper  aubuimi,. 

LEU CORRHCE'A,  and  LEUCO'RRHOIS,  (from 
A euxop,  white f  and  pew,  to /tow).  See  Fluor  albus. 

Since  that  article  was  printed,  we  find  cantharides  * 
proposed  as  a  remedy  for  this  disease,  in  consequence 
of  its  resemblance  to  gleet.  It  was  given,  it  is  said,  by 
Greenfield  with  success;  and,  indeed,  a  topical  stimu¬ 
lant  may  be  occasionally  useful.  The  balsam,  cwpaiba 
is  probably  no  more. 

LEVA  TOR,  (from  Icvo,  to  lift  vp).  The  name  is 
given  to  many  muscles,  whose  ^office  it  is  to  elevate 
different  parts  into  which  they  are  inserted,  viz. 

Leva  tor  pala  ti  mo  i.lis,  vises  from  the  basis  of 
the  skull,  near  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  runs 
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down  the  fauces,  passes  inwards  and  forwards,  spreads 
itself  on  the  palatum  molle,  and  goes  to  the  uvula. 

Leva'tor  pa'lpebra:  suferio'ei.s,  eleva'tor, 
aperient  palpebrarum  rectus,  named  from  its  straight 
progress  and  use  by  Fallopius  and  Douglas.  It  arises 
on  each  side  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  by  a  small 
tendon,  and  as  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  muscle  pass  over 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  they  gradually  spread,  and  after¬ 
wards  terminate  by  a  broad  tendinous  expansion  on  the 
superior  part  of  the  tarsus  belonging  to  the  upper  lid. 

Lev  a' i  or  scapui./e,  levator  proprius  of  Winslow  ; 
rnusadus  angular  is,  scu  patientiec  muse  ulus,  is  divided  at  its 
origin  into  four  little  muscles,  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cessesof  the  four  superior  cervical  vertebrae.  The  branches 
join,  and  form  one  muscle  on  each  side,  inserted  into 
the  bases  of  the  respective  scapulae  above  the  spine. 

LEVATO'RLS  AM,  and  ELEVAT’ORES,  rise 
with  a  broad  base  from  the  symphysis  of  the  os  pubis, 
the  internal  part  of  the  ileum,  the  membrane  of  the  ob¬ 
turator  interims  and  coccygaeus,  and  the  sharp  process 
of  the  ischium,  directing  their  course  downwards  as  to 
a  centre,  and  blending  part  of  their  fibres  with  those  of 
the  sphincter,  the  acceleratores  urinae,  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  extremity  of  ihe  coccyx,  surrounding  the  pros¬ 
tate  gland,  the  vesiculae  seminales,  and  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  which  the)-  contribute  to  support.  They  con¬ 
tribute  to  expel  the  faeces  3  but  do  not,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  very  powerfully  compress  the  vesiculae  semi¬ 
nales  in  coition. 

Leva'tores  COMMUNES  l.ABioRf M,  clexatorcs 
labiorum,  rise  from  the  cavity  under  the  os  jugale,  in  the 
os  raaxillare,  and  are  inserted,  with  the  zygomaticus 
major  and  others,  into  the  angle  of  the  lips,  on  each 
side. 

Levato'res  costarum,  supracostales,  rise  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  are  insert¬ 
ed  into  the  ribs;  they  arc  divided  into  the  longiores  and 
the  breviores.  I  he  latter  rise  from  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  are  inserted  into  the  next  rib ;  the  longiores 
run  over  one  rib,  and  are  inserted  into  the  next. 

LkVATO  RES  LA  BII  INFERIORS,  ELKVATO'rES, 
par  menfa/e,  ineisivvs  inferior  of  Winslow,  and  levator 
menti  of  Albinus,  rise  from  the  sockets  of  the  incisores, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  lower  lip. 

Lev ato'hes  la'bii  surerio'ris,  eleva'torks, 
rise  from  the  os  maxillare,  and  descend  obliquely  under 
the  skin  of  the  upper  lip,  orbicularis  muscle,  and  the 
outer  part  of  the  alne.  nasi. 

LEVIGATIO,  (from  lev  is,  light).  The  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  operation,  by  which  hard  substances  are  reduced 
to  an  impalpable  powder;  but  unless  the  instrument 
is  very  hard,  as  much  of  the  stone  as  of  the  medicine 
may  be  discovered  in  it.  In  many  instances  the  sub¬ 
stances  are  levigated  with  water,  and  suffered  to  dry 
on  chalk ;  sometimes  the  fine  powder  is  separated, 
after  levigation,  by  washing.  If  the  whole  is  agitated 
in  water,  the  coarser  parts  will  subside,  while  the  finer 
ones  may  be  poured  off  with  the  fluid,  and  will  subside 
after  a  longer  rest,  'lints  the  powder  may  be  obtained 
of  any  degree  of  fineness,  according  to  the  time  suffered 
to  elapse  before  the  water  is  first  poured  off.  We  ob¬ 
serve,  however,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  a  very 
convenient  instrument,  called  a  fanner,  which  separates 
the  finer  powder  by  a  blast  of  air,  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  machine  for  winnowing  corn  acts,  ,but  know  not 
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bow  it  really  succeeds  in  practice,  so  that  we  shall  not 
fill  our  page  with  the  description. 

LEV  I  SI  1CUM,  (from  leva,  tu  assuage ;  from  its  re¬ 
lieving  painful  flatulencies).  In  gust  i  cum ,  angelica  mon- 
tana  perennis.  Common  lovage*  lignsticum  Icvisti- 
cum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  35();  is  a  tall  umbelliferous  plant,  with 
leaves  divided  like  those  of  smallage ;  the  root  thick, 
fleshy,  juicy,  branched,  and  of  a  brown  colour  out¬ 
wardly;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  peren¬ 
nial,  flowers  in  June,  and  its  seeds  are  ripe  in  August. 
This  plant  hath  a  strong  and  peculiarly  ungrateful 
smell :  to  the  taste  it  is  warm  and  aromatic,  resembling 
angelica,  but  less  agreeable  ;  and  its  yellowish  gummy 
resinous  juice  much  resembles  opoponax. 

The  seeds  are  warm  and  pungent,  of  a  more  agree¬ 
able  flavour ;  the  roots  sweetish,  and  more  pleasant 
than  the  leaves  ;  its  essential  oil  is  in  a  small  proportion, 
and  an  extract  made  with  rectified  spirit  retains  both 
the  aroma  and  the  sweetness.  Lovage  is  similar  to  angi- 
lica  and  masterwort,  as  a  carminative,  sudorific,  and 
deobstruent,  and  might  be  a  good  substitute  for  either, 
had  wc  not  more  effectual  medicines  in  the  galbanum 
and  asafetida  The  leaves,  eaten  as  salad,  are -accounted 
emmenagogue.  See  Raii  Historia;  Lewis’s  Materia 
Medica. 

LE' VITAS  INTESTINO'RUM,  (from  the  food 
passing  quickly).  See  Lienteria. 

LLBANOTI3,  (from  \t£a.vo$,fran kincen sc).  Cachrys , 
cachrysea,  FENNEL  HERB,  FRANKINCENSE,  athaimnta 
libanutis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  351,  more  probably  laserpitium  Jc- 
rulacentn  Liu.  358,  grows  on  mountains  in  Italy  and 
Sicily^,  and  flowers  in  May.  It  is  also  a  name  for  seve¬ 
ral  sorts  of  laserpitium,  ferula  g/auco  folio,  ferula  minor, 
rosmarin rs,  oreoselinum  opii,  and  several  other  plants. 
Ll'BERANS  A  QUA.  See  Calms  aqua  majus 

COM  POStT  V. 

LIBI  DO.  See  Pruritis. 

LI  BRA,  (from  Ansa,  a  pound).  See-PoNmis. 

L1CIJ  A'NDOS,  (Irotn  kziyyx,  to  lick ;  because  used 
in  the  action  of  licking).  Fore- finger.  See  In¬ 
dex. 

LI  CHEN,  (from  Keiyco,  lambo ,  quia  lambenelo  scr - 
pant),  a  cutaneous  disease  called  lichen ,  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  spots  scattered  over  the  tubereulaU  d 
lichen.  It  is  a  papulous  eruption,  sometimes  rising 
into  tumours  of  a  more  considerable  s-ize;  but  in  its 
milder  forms  rather  a  deformity  than  a  disease.  The 
term  has  been  variously  applied,  and  the  eruption  con¬ 
founded  with  herpes,  scabies  impetigo,  &c.  Ihe  con¬ 
fusion  is  of  little  consequence,  since  the  complaint 
is  usually  trifling;  and  we  may  define  it,  with  Dr. 
Willan.an  extensive  eruption  of  papulae  affecting  adults, 
connected  with  internal  disorder,  usually  terminating 
with  scurf,  recurrent,  not  contagious.  This  genus  he 
divides  into  five  species,  the  lichen  simple c,  agrn/s,  pda- 
res,  Uxidvs,  and  tropicus.  The  first,  commences  with 
slight  feverish  symptoms,  which  in  a  few  days  are  re¬ 
lieved  by  distinct  red  papulae  about  the  cheeks  and  chin, 
or  on  the  arms  ;  and  in  three  or  tour  days  the  same  ap¬ 
pearances  take  place  on  the  neck,  body,  and  lower  ex¬ 
tremities,  accompanied  with  an  unpleasant  sensation  ot 
tingling,  aggravated  during  the  night.  The  eruption 
fades  in  about  a  week,  and  the  whole  surface  is  covered 
with  large  scurfy  exfoliations,  which  continue  longest 
in  the  flexure -of  the  joints.  The  period  of  its  termination 
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is  seldom  the  same  in  any  two  cases ;  and  on  different 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body  there  is  some  difference 
in  the  form  of  the  papulae.  On  the  face  they  are  large, 
rounded,  often  forming  small  tubercles  like  vari ;  on  the 
neck,  breast,  and  extremities,  they  are  most  distinct  and 
acuminated  ;  and  on  the  hands  they  resemble  obscure 
watery  pustules,  which  exfoliate  without  any  discharge  of 
fluid.  This  disease  most  commonly  affects  persons  of 
a  weak  irritable  habit,  and  occurs  about  the  beginning 
of  summer  or  autumn,  sometimes  general,  at  others 
partial,  occasionally  disappearing  or  returning  without 
leaving  any  scurf,  and  often  without  any  previous  fever. 
A  light  cooling  diet,  or,  if  necessary,  some  easy  laxative, 
is  only  necessary.  Sometimes  the  simple  lichen  is 
chronical,  and  then  styled  scurry;  sometimes  critical, 
and  called  scabies  criticu.  It  sometimes  terminates  in  a 
dry  tetter. 

The  /.  agrius ,  from  ayptop,  immanis,  is  preceded  by  a 
fever  approaching  the  typhus.  The  eruptions  are  of  a 
deepdark  red,  with  an  inflamed  basis,  itching  and  tingling 
after  any  stimulating  food  and  drink,  or  in  the  warmth 
of  the  bed.  In  the  morning  the  uneasiness  is  inconsi¬ 
derable.  Straw-coloured  pustules  are  occasionally  in¬ 
termixed,  and  by  the  continuance  of  the  complaint  the 
skin  is  thickened,  chapped,  and  painful.  The  pustules 
are  usually  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

Its  continuance  is  uncertain,  and  it  sometimes  ap¬ 
pears  and  disappears ;  but  if  repelled,  general  constitu¬ 
tional  disorder  follows.  If  any  wound  is  made  by  scratch¬ 
ing,  it  is  with  difficulty  healed,  and  the  disease  some¬ 
times  terminates  in  an  ulcerated  psora.  This  species 
differs  from  the  former  in  the  nature  of  the  fever,  the 
greater  violence  and  obstinacy  of  the  complaint.  It  is 
exasperated  by  mercurials,  though  calomel  has  been  re¬ 
commended  in  the  beginning  as  a  laxative  ;  and  the  best 
medicines  are  the  bark,  with  themineral  acids.  We  know 
not  that  a  perpetual  blister  or  an  issue  has  been  tried  ; 
but  it  appears  a  probable  means  of  relief.  The  itching 
is  best  relieved  by  the  spittle  or  a  little  rose  pomatum. 

The  lichen  pilaris  is  die  lichen  simplex,  affecting 
chiefly,  or  exclusively,  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  from 
around  the  hair  exfoliations  take  place.  It  differs  in 
no  respect  from  the  first  species. 

The  lichen  livid  us  seems  little  different  from  pete- 
ohiae,  with  which  they  are  often  mixed,  and  the  disease 
chiefly  confined  to  the  poor,  whose  diet  is  frequently 
unalimentary  :  it  is  best  relieved  by  the  bark  and  mineral 
acids.  No  fever  precedes.  Papular  eruptions,  resem¬ 
bling  the  lichen  lividus,  sometimes  occur  among  the 
secondary  appearances  of  lues  ;  but  in  this  last  the  pa¬ 
pulae  are  smaller,  more  numerous,  more  generally  dif¬ 
fused  ;  their  points  are,  after  some  time,  depressed  ;  they 
do  not  disappear  and  return,  but  occasionally  terminate 
in  a  foul  ulcer. 

The  lichen  tropicus  is  the  prickly  heat  of  tropical  cli¬ 
mates,  resembling  the  papulae  produced  by  sweat¬ 
ing  in  the  more  temperate.  It  appears  without  any  pre¬ 
ceding  disorders  of  the  constitution  ;  but  the  papulae, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pin’s  head,  are  numerous, 
of  a  vivid  red,  and  elevated  so  as  to  produce  a  con¬ 
siderable  roughness  in  the  skin  ;  but  no  redness  or 
inflammation  surrounds  them.  The  eruption  is  chiefly 
confined  to  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  usually 
covered,  and  sometimes  appears  on  the  forehead  conti¬ 
guous  to  the  hair,  though  never  on  the  palms  of  the 


hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  on  the  hairy  scalp  :  flan¬ 
nel.  or  warm  clothing,  increases  the  number  of  the  pa¬ 
pulae.  Small  pearly  pustules,  containing  a  limpid  fluid, 
are  often  intermixed  with  the  prickly  heat,  when  perspira¬ 
tion  is  very  copious,  more  especially  on  the  breasts  and 
about  the  wrists.  They  have  no  disposition  to  ulcerate, 
though  violently  scratched,  but  terminate  in  scales.  A 
troublesome  itching  attends  the  prickly  heat,  and  pre¬ 
vents  sleeping  during  the  night,  with  an  acute  sensation 
of  Pricking,  which  often  also  takes  place  suddenly  after 
drinking  any  warm  liquor.  The  eruption  is  sometimes 
stationary,  appearing  equally  vivid  in  the  day  and  night ; 
sometimes  quickly  disappearing  and  returning,  without 
any  obvious  cause;  but  whenever  it  continues  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  papulae  throw  oft'  minute  scales,  and 
are  succeeded  by  a  fresh  crop,  without  leaving  any  ves¬ 
tiges  on  the  skin.  Persons  of  a  fair  complexion,  with  red 
hair,  and  a  soft  skin,  are  more  liable  to  this  eru  tion, 
and  have  it  in  the  greatest  quantity.  Those  of  dark 
complexions  have  it  slightly,  or  remain  free  from  it.  As 
the  prickly  heat  is  considered  to  be  a  salutary  eruption, 
no  attempts  should  be  made  for  its  repulsion.  Its  sud¬ 
den  disappearance  is  rather  the  effect  of  internal  disorder 
than  a  cause,  and  occasioned  by  fever,  or  any  slight 
complaint  of  the  stomach  :  in  tire  latter  case  a  stimulus 
applied  to  that  organ,  as  spirits,  or  warm  liquids,  repro¬ 
duces  it.  Its  appearance  on  the  skin  of  persons  in  a 
state  of  convalescence  is  always  a  favourable  sign  To 
alleviate  the  itching  and  tingling  of  the  prickly  heat,  a 
light  and  cool  dress,  and  avoiding  warm  liquors,  have 
been  found  most  serviceable. 

A  vivid  eruption  of  papulae,  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  prickly  heat,  appears  in  our  own  climate,  on  the 
arms,  hands,  face,  and  neck  of  labourers,  and  other  per¬ 
sons  who  use  violent  exercise  during  the  hot  months  of 
summer.  It  produces  a  sensation  of  tingling,  a  smart¬ 
ing,  rather  than  of  itching,  and  disappears  in  a  short 
time  without  any  particular  consequences.  See  Willan 
on  Cutaneous  Diseases. 

In  veterinary  medicine  the  term  lichen  is  applied  to 
a  species  of  leprosy  and  warts  which  grow  on  horses  legs. 

In  botany  it  is  called  liverwort,  and  is  a  floriferous  and 
seminiferous  moss,  whose  flowery  little  heads  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  many  grains,  variously  shaped,  producing 
as  they  ripen  several  little  monopetalous  flowers.  The 
seeds,  which  are  small,  flat,  and  orbicular,  are  contained 
in  some  peculiar  open  capsules,  resting  upon  the  plane 
of  the  leaves,  and  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  plant 
that  bears  the  little  heads,  sometimes  in  other  plants  of 
the  same  species.  Besides  these  flowery  heads,  in  some 
species  there  are  umbellated  heads  of  different  figures, 
which  produce  neither  flower  nor  seed.  The  pedicles 
of  both  species  are  for  the  most  part  naked,  and  proceed 
from  no  vagina.  The  leaves  are  of  an  herbaceous  con¬ 
sistence,  and  of  an  indeterminate  figure,  widely  spread¬ 
ing,  and  running  out  into  various  roots  from  their 
back  part.  Every  plant  under  the  name  of  lichen  is 
warm  and  astringent;  and  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
mu&cus  pyxidatus,  htpalica  vulgaris ,  8cc.  besides  the 
succeeding. 

LiT’hen  arbo'reus  pu'llus,  muse  us  trustee.  Tree 
liverwort,  lichen  p/icatus  Lin.  Sp.  PI  lm!2,  grows 
on  trees,  and  is  used  instead  of  the  pulmonaria  arbo- 
rea.  It  is  astringent,  and  chiefly  used  in  pulmonary 
haemorrhages. 
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Li'chen  cine'reus.  Ash-coloured  ground 
LIVERWORT  ;  lichen  caninns  I, in.  Sp.  PI.  101(5.  It 
consists  of  roundish  thick  leaves,  divided  about  the  edges 
into  obtuse  segments,  flat  above,  of  a  reticular  texture 
below,  fastened  to  the  earth  by  small  fibres,  of  an  ash- 
grey  colour,  by  age  turning  darker  or  reddish.  It  grows 
on  commons  and  open  heaths,  spreads  quickly  on  the 
ground,  and  is  found  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  most  active  from  the  end  of  autumn  to  the 
winter.  A  powder,  called  pulvis  anti/yssus,  used  to  be 
formed  of  two  mvts  of  this  moss,  and  one  of  black  pep¬ 
per:  5i.  ss.  in  lv-  if  a  pint  of  cow’s  mdk,  for  four  morn¬ 
ings  successively  was  to  be  taken  fasting.  (See  EIy- 
DRO pkobi  a  • )  ft  has  now  fallen  into  disrepute  5  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  possessed  of  any  useful  degree  of 
medicinal  virtue. 

Li'chen  isla'ndtcus,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1611  ;  lichen 
teirestiis;  lichenoides;  and  rigidum ;  eryngo-i.eaved, 
EATABLE,  ICELAND  lichen,  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
and  grows  both  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  It  is  foliaceous, 
erect,  large ;  leaves  crowded,  connected,  about  two 
inches  high,  stiff  when  dry,  but  soft  and  pliant  when 
moist :  they  are  variously  divided,  without  order,  into 
broad  distinct  segments,  turned  in  at  the  edges,  and 
fringed  with  short  strong  bristles  ;  the  upper  surface  is 
smooth,  concave,  shining,  of  a  pale  green,  or  chestnut 
colour,  but  red  at  the  base ;  the  under  is  smooth  and 
whitish,  a  little  pitted  and  sprinkled  with  very  minute 
black  warts  :  the  fructifications  are  large,  of  a  reddish  co¬ 
lour,  and  placed  on  the  lobes  of  the  leaves.  This  plant 
is  extremely  mucilaginous,  has  a  bitter  and  somewhat 
astringent  taste,  and  is  considered  as  a  laxative  and  an 
anthelmintic  in  its  recent  state  :  but  its  bitterness  and 
aperient  quality  are  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by 
drying,  or  a  slight  infusion.  The  Icelanders  make  a  flour 
of  it,  called Jialgras,  either  by  first  washing  and  cutting  the 
plant  into  small  pieces,  or  by  drying  it,  putting  it  into  a 
bag,  which  is  well  beaten,  and  working  it  into  flour  by 
stamping.  This  is  tolerably  agreeable  and  grateful  food. 
As  a  medicine,  Scopoli  and  Haller  recommend  it  in 
coughs  and  consumptions  ;  and  it  has  proved  efficacious 
in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  Dr.  Hertz  found  it  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  dysentery,  that  after  the  repeated  administra¬ 
tion  of  emetics  and  cathartics  he  seldom  used  any  other 
medicine,  to  which  he  occasionally  added  opium.  Dr. 
Crichton  recommends  it  in  phthysis  attended  with  ha> 
moptoe  and  pituitous  or  mucous  discharges  ;  and  thinks 
he  has  found  it  of  considerable  service.  It  is  given  in  de¬ 
coction,  made  by  boiling  one  ounce  and  an  half  in  a  quart 
pf  milk,  over  a  slow  fire,  exactly  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  dose  is  about  a  pint  in  the  day.  If  the  milk  dis¬ 
agrees,  water  may  be  used.  This  medicine  has  lately 
become  fashionable  j  but  we  have  only  found  it  a  mild 
nutrient.  1  he  bitter  is  apparently  of  the  narcotic  kind, 
and  at  times  is  cold  and  heavy  on  the  stomach.  It  this  is 
taken  away  by  a  slight  previous  infusion,  a  mucilaginous, 
or  rather  a  farinaceous,  matter  only  remains,  without  ap¬ 
parently  any  distinguishing  property.  At  Berlin  it  seems 
to  have  been  used  with  different  success.  M.  J-  C. 
Fritze  thinks  it  a  valuable  medicine,  even  when  puru¬ 
lent  matter  is  expectorated ;  and  he  added  to  the  de¬ 
coction,  either  in  milk  or  water,  the  flowers  of  St. 
Johns-wort  and  coltsfoot.  F.  Fritze,  in  his  Clinical 
Annals,  chiefly  confines  its  utility  to  its  mildly  nutritious 


powers  ;  and  SchefF.  r  was  usually  unsuccessful  with  it, 
except  in  recent,  apparently  catarrhal,  cases. 

Li'chen  pyxidatus,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1619,  (from 
pi, vis,  a  cup,  in  consequence  of  its  bearing  little  cups). 
See  Musous  pyxidatus. 

LICHENOI'DES,  (from  lichen,  and  siioc,  likeness). 
See  Lichen  Islandicus. 

LI  EN,  (from  Aeio c,  soft,  or  smooth).  See  Splen. 

Li'kn  sina'rum.  See  Faba  zEgyptia. 

LIENTE  IUA,  (front  \stov,  smooth,  and  evieaev,  the 
gut).  A  lientery.  Levitas  intestinorum, 
q.  v.  In  Dr.  Cullen's  system  it  is  the  fifth  species  of 
diarrhoea;  defined  a  diarrhoea  in  which  the  aliments  are 
quickly  hurried  through  the  body  in  a  nearly  undigested 
state.  Fernelius  attributes  this  disorder  to  a  weakness 
of  digestion,  Friend  to  an  obstruction  of  the  intestinal 
glands,  and  Fr.  Sylvius  to  an  obstruction  of  the  orifice  of 
the  lacteals.  Actuarius  observes,  that  an  inveterate  diar¬ 
rhoea  or  dysentery  most  commonly  produces  the  dis¬ 
temper.  The  fault  is  generally  in  the  stomach,  as  the 
digestion  is  not  complete ;  and  the  unaltered  food  pro¬ 
ducing  an  unusual  impression,  excites  the  action  of  the 
intestinal  fibres,  and  probably  also  of  the  mucous  folli¬ 
cles.  The  chief  remedies  are  warm  strengthening  me¬ 
dicines,  with  moderate  exercise  and  warm  clothing. 
See  Diarrhcea. 

Lientf/ria  sponta'nea.  See  Diarrikf.a. 

LIGAME'NTUM,  (from  ligo,  to  tie).  Colligameti, 
aopala,  syndesmos,  a  ligament.  The  ligaments  are 
tendinous,  inelastic,  glistening  bodies.  Every  articu¬ 
lated  bone  is  furnished  with  a  capsular  ligament,  which 
is  composed  of  two  layers  :  the  external  layer  is  the 
stronger,  formed  by  the  periosteum;  the  inner  is  thin 
and  uniform. 

This  part  of  anatomy,  though  so  important  in  many 
respects,  has  been,  however,  greatly  neglected,  if  we 
look  at  those  aids  which  are  not  derived  from  actual  dis 
section.  The  representations  of  the  ligaments  have,  in 
general,  been  mean,  incorrect,  and  inelegant.  While 
each  bone  is  delineated  so  as  to  display  every  little  pro¬ 
minence  and  furrow  by  Albinus  and  Le  Sue ;  while 
each  unimportant  muscle  is  represented  in  all  its  va¬ 
rieties  by  Bidloo;  the  ligaments  have  been  little  noticed. 
The  minute  accuracy  of  Soemmering  cannot  find,  in 
the  fasciculi  of  Haller,  the  discriminating  genius  of 
Albinus.  De  Corp.  Fabrica,  v.  xxxi. 

In  Vesalius  we  perceive  the  ligaments  of  the 
lower  limbs  delineated,  and  in  Winslow  they  are  de¬ 
scribed.  Walter  has  figured  and  described  tbe  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  lower  extremities  (Disput.  Anatom.  Hal- 
leri,  vol.  iv.)  ;  Schwencke,  in  his  Haeinatologia,  those  of 
the  acetabulum  :  but  the  first  professed  work  in  which 
all  the  ligaments  were  described  and  delineated,  was 
that  of  Weiibrecht,  published  at  Petersburg,  1/42,  in 
quarto.  His  dissections  were  numerous ;  and  he  not 
only  collected  the  observations  of  former  anatomists, 
but  compared  them  with  what  his  scalpel  had  shown. 
His  engravings,  however,  imperfectly  represent  the  ob¬ 
jects ;  and  some  ligaments  are  omitted,  particularly  of 
theos  sacrum.  Yet  till  lately  Weiibrecht  was  our  only 
assistant,  and  his  plates  have  been  professedly  copied  iu 
an  elegant  work  on  the  bones  by  L/Jsche,  concluded  at 
Erlang,  l/tp;  and  in  another  by  Schenke,  published  at 
Leipsic  in  1 705.  In  those,  however,  the  objects  are 
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diminished,  ami  the  representatiens  are  consequently 
still  more  distant  from  nature. 

Somewhat  before  these  copies  of  Wcitbrecht,  Lodcr 
published  his  anatomical  tables  at  Weimar,  viz.  in.  I  791 ; 
and,  perceiving  that  this  part  of  anatomy  had  received 
less  attention  than  some  others,  introduced  new  plates 
ot  the  fresh  joints,  from  bis  own  preparations.  The 
abilities  ot  the  engraver  were  not  equal,  however,  to 
the  diligence  and  ability  of  the  anatomist  5  yet  Loder 
greatly  excelled  his  predecessor.  The  order  of  time, 
rather  than  the  improvement,  leads  us  to  speak  of  Mr. 
J.  Bell’s  plates  of  the  joints,  subjoined  to  those  of  the 
bones.  The  errors  of  the  osteology  are,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  ligaments  ;  and  the  plates  are  so  miserably 
executed,  that  without  the  explanation  no  anatomist 
could  guess  at  the  object  before  him.  Anatomical  plates 
aie,  however,  often  miserably  executed;  and,  in  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  now  publishing,  we  showed  a  view  of  the  basis 
of  the  brain  to  several  anatomists,  who  supposed  it  a 
herniary  sac;  and,  indeed,  every  thing  but  what  it  was. 

-Morgagni  long  since  observed,  that  many  of  the  liga¬ 
ments  remain  to  be  more  accurately  examined  than  in 
Weitbrecht’s  work;  and  that  to  which  we  have  been  in¬ 
debted  for  our  plates  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  perfect 
which  has  yet  been  published.  We  mean  the  Syndes- 
mology  of  Caldani,  published  at  Venice,  in  imperial 
folic,  l  SOL  The  elegance,  the  accuracy,  and  the  mi- 
.  nute  precision  of  the  descriptions  have  led  us  to  copy 
from  it  freely  ;  and  we  have  engaged  in  this  short  ac¬ 
count  of  what  was  before  done,  to  show  the  importance 
of  wl  at  we  have  added  to  the  stock  of  the  English  ana¬ 
tom  i.-t. 

L  game’ntcm  annula're.  The  appellation  of 
ANNULAR  ligament,  or  freenuw,  is  gi\ en  to  that  on 
each  ankle  and  each  wrist,  rather  on  account  of  their 
use  than  their  figure  j  they  confine  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  which  pass  through  them. 

LlGAMENlUM  ARTERIO  SUM.  See  DUCTUS  AR¬ 
TERIOSUS. 

Ligame'ntum  cilia're.  White,  striated,  liga¬ 
mentous  fibres  arise  out  of  the  choroid  membrane,  from 
the  ciliary  circle,  which  are  covered  with  a  black  pig¬ 
ment,  and  are  attached  to  the  membrane  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  where  it  joins  the  crystaline  lens  The  fluc¬ 
tuating  exti entities  of  these  striae  are  spread  on  the  edge 
of  the  lens,  but  not  united  with  it.  The  whole  is  ge¬ 
nerally  described  under  this  term. 

Ligame'ntum  co'li  de'xtrum.  The  mesentery 
having,  reached  the  end  of  the  ileum  joining  the  colon, 
the  lamina  which  is  turned  to  the  right  side  forms  a 
small  transverse  tola,  distinguished  by  this  appellation. 

Ligame'ntum  co'li  sini'strum.  Ihe  mesen¬ 
tery,  here  called  mesocolon y  having  passed  below  the 
left  kidney,  contracts  and  forms  a  transverse  fold  thus 
named. 

Ligame'ntum  co'lli  vel  nuchas.  See  Cucul- 
laris. 

Ligame'ntum  cmta'nkum  o'ssis  co'ccvgis.  It 
passes  anteriorly  from  the  extremity  of  the  os  coccygjs ; 
is  very  slender,  and  divides  into  two  portions  at  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  anus,  which  run  in  the  membrana  adiposa, 
and,  when  expanded,  are  inserted  in  the  skin  on  each 
side  of  the  am  s:  they  continue  to  divaricate,  andaro 
lost  on  the  two  sides  of  the  perinaeum. 


Ligame'ntum  denti cu l a'tu m.  Between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  bundles  of  fibres  which  form  the 
spinal  nerves,  a  ligament  is  connected  by  a  number  of 
threads,  to  each  side  ot  the  pia-matral  covering  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  through  its  whole  length,  for  its  support. 
As  this  ligament  is -fixed  by  a  number  of  teeth  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  sheath  formed  by  the  dura  mater,  it 
lias  been  called  clent tcutut tint.  1  he  greater  number  of 
these  teeth  run  transversely;  some  ascend,  others  de¬ 
scend  ;  all  split  into  fibres,  which  are  incorporated  with 
the  fibres  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  dura  mater.  From 
the  conical  lower  end  of  the  spinal  marrow,  a  cord  is 
produced,  which  reaches  to  the  os  coccygis,  and  there 
splits  into  threads,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  last  teeth  of  this  ligament. 

Ligamf.  NTUM  l’ALLOPII.  See  Ligamentum 
Pou earth. 

Ligamf/ntum  he'patis  suspensorium,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  (he  umbilical  vein. 

Ligame'ntum  intkrmaxii.l  v're.  A  ligament 
on  each  side  of  the  face,  which  connects  the  two  jaws, 
and  receives  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  buccinator  mus¬ 
cle.  (Winslow.)  It  is  strong  and  broad,  fixed  to  the 
outside  of  the  upper  jaw-,  above  the  last  dens  molaris, 
and  at  the  side  of  the  apophysis  pterygoidaeus  internus. 
By  the  lower  end  it  is  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  lower 
jaw,  below  the  last  dens  molaris 

Ligame'ntum  latum,  or  suspenso'rium  hf- 
patis,  is  made  up  of  the  double  membrane  of  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum,  which  covers  the  liver  on  each  side,  and  meets 
to  be  joined  by  the  sternum. 

.  Ligame'ntum  Poupa'rtii,  or  Fallo'pii.  Pou- 
paut  s  ligament.  It  is  only  the  lower  border  of 
the  descending  oblique  muscle  of  the  belly  stretched 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  os  ilium  to  the  pubes. 

Ligame'ntum  pubis  interosseum,  is  a  strono- 
triangular  ligament,  fixed  by  tw-o  of  its  edges  in  the  in¬ 
ferior  branches  of  those  bones,  all  the  way  up  to  their 
common  symphysis  ;  the  third  edge,  which  is  lowest, 
is  loose  ;  and  this  whole  membrane,  the  middle  of  which 
is  perforated  by  a  particular  hole,  is  stretched  very  tight 
between  the  tw-o  bones,  and  under  their  cartilaginous 
arch,  to  which  it  adheres  very  closely. 

LlGAME  NTUM.  ROTUNDUM.  The  ROUND  LIGA¬ 
MENT.  One  of  these  is  found  on  each  side  of  the 
uterus ;  and  each  is  composed  of  a  plexus  of  blood¬ 
vessels  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  ligamenta  lata,  running 
in  the  duplicature  of  these  ligaments.  From  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  fundus  uteri,  they  pass  through  the  annular 
aperture  of  the  obliquus  externus,  and  are  lost  in  the 
middle  and  upper  part  of  the  fat  in  the  groin. 

Ligame'ntum  suspenso  rium.  See  Corpora 

CAVERNOSA  PENIS. 

LIGA  TIO,  and  LIGATU  RA,  (from  ligo,  to  bind). 
A  BANDAGE,  or  LIGATURE  (see  Fascia)  :  a  stiffness* 
of  the  joint,  and  sometimes  that  impotence  supposed  to 
be  induced  by  magic. 

Ligatu'ra  veneris.  Camphor,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  check  the  venereal  appetite.  See  Camphoka. 

LIGNUM,  (from  lego,. to  gather).  Wood;  because 
its  branches  are  gathered  into  bundles  for  domestic  use; 
a  term  applied  to  many  medical  substances;  as,  lig¬ 
num  ALOES,  LIGNUM  GUAIACUM,  LIGNUM  QUAS¬ 
SIA’.,  & c.  Yido  in  verbis. 
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Li'onum  Campechia'nvm.  See  Campechknese 
lignum. 

Li  gnum  colubrTnum;  strychnos  colubrina  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  271 .  Jt  is  of  the  same  genus,  perhaps  the  same 
species,  which  affords  thenux  vomica,  and  is,  like  it,  in¬ 
tensely  bitter  and  acrid.  Like  every  poisonous  sub¬ 
stance,  it  excites  the  greatest  commotions  in  the  system, 
and  is  emetic,  cathartic,  diaphoretic,  and  anthelmintic, 
seeming  to  affect  also  the  intellectual  powers.  As  its 
name  imports,  it  has  been  given  to  those  bitten  by  ser¬ 
pents,  to  cure  intermittents,  and  to  destroy  worms. 

Li'gnum  moli.ccense  vel  pavan/e.  The  seeds 
of  the  tree,  croton  t/gHum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1420,  which  af¬ 
fords  this  wood  are  called  gran  a  tiglii ;  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  wood,  are  highly  acrid,  producing  the  most 
violent  commotions  in  the  whole  body,  with  discharges 
from  almost  every  excretory.  The  oil  of  the  seeds  is, 
however  perfectly  mild  ;  and  the  genus  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  ricinus  which  affords  the  castor  oil. 

Lignum  nephri  ticum  It  is  supposed  that  this 
wood  and  the  Behen  nuts  are  from  the  guillnndina  mo- 
ringa  Lin  Sp.  PI.  540.  The  first  is  of  a  pale  yellow, 
though  it  tinges  wood  of  a  fine  blue  colour  ;  the  taste  is 
slightly  acrid  and  bitterish.  The  nuts  are  mucilaginous 
and  oily  ;  their  oil  keeps  long  without  rancidity.  It 
has  been  used  in  itch,  besides  the  disease  from  which 
its  name  is  derived. 

Li  gnum  rho'dium,  probably  from  the  genista  ca- 
naritnm  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  99".  Much  confusion  has  arisen 
respecting  the  real  tree  from  which  this  wood  is  taken,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  supposed  the  same  with  the  us- 
palatkus  of  Dioscorides  ;  for  the  asputathus  of  Galen  was 
a  bark.  The  aspalathus  of  the  moderns  was  the  calanabour 
wood,  or  the  lignum  aquilae,  resembling  the  lignum 
aloes,  'lhe  lignum  rhodium,  at  present  sold,  is  in  long 
crooked  pieces,  full  of  knots,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour. 
The  largest,  smoothest,  most  compact,  and  the  deepest 
coloured,  is  preferred.  The  taste  is  bitterish,  and  some¬ 
what  pungent.  It  smells  strongly  like  a  rose;  and  the 
wood,  as  well  as  the  oil,  is  supposed  to  be  sudorific. 

Li'gnum  si.'ui  entum.  The  wood  of  the  ophioxy- 
lutn  v< rpentimmi  Lin.  Sp.  PI  1478. 

LIGU  S  TICUM,  (from.  Liguria,,  the  country  where 
it  flourished)  See  Levisticu  m. 

LIGU'STLIICUM.  See  Skseli  vulgare. 

•  LIGUSTRUM,  (from  ligo,  to  bind,,  from  its  use  in 
making  bands).  Privet. 

Li  g u 'st  ltu  M  1'n  dicu  M  :  alcanna ,  Cyprus  Dioscoridis 
^  i'hnvrctkanne  Arabum.  Eastern  PftlVEl  ;  th q henna 
of  the  Turks  and  Moors,  and  lavsoniu  inermis  Lin.  Sp. 
PI,  498.  It  is  reckoned  emmenagogue,  but  is  little 
used,  except  to  impart  a  red  colour  to  the  nails  of  wo¬ 
men  and  the  beards  of  men. 

Phillyrea,  or  mock-privet,  is  said  to  be  an. astringent  ; 
but,  like  the  rest,  is  neglected  in  practice. 

Ligusiku m  vulgare,  hgustrum  Germanicum, 
primp i. I nt ,  or  common  PRIVET;  ligvstrvm  vulgare 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  10  5  is  a  shrub  with  rough  pliant  branches, 
and  much  used  for  hedges  in  gardens;  the  flowers  grow 
in  spikes,  and  are  of  a  whitish,  colour,  followed  by  clus¬ 
ters  of  black  berries:  they  appear  in.  May  and  June;  the 
berries  are  ripe  in  September. 

rI  here  are  other  plants  of  this  name  reckoned  some¬ 
what  astringent,  and  useful  in  hysteric  disorders,  but 
they  are  never  used. 


L1L1  A'STRUM  ALPI'NUM  MINUS,  (from  liltdm, 
the  lily,  which  it  resembles).  Spider- wort.  Vha- 
langium  allubrogicum,  anf/tcriatm  it Hast  ruin  Lin.  Sp  PI. 
443.  This  plant  is  chiefly  used  as  an  ornament  in  gar¬ 
dens,  though  it  is  said  to  resist  poison,  and  to  be  useful 
in  relieving  colic. 

LI  LIO-H Y ACI  NTHUS,  (from  hlittm,  and  hyqa'n- 
thus,  because  its  roots  resemble  those  of  the  lily,  and  the 
flou'ers  those  of  the  hyacinth)  The  lily-hyacinth. 
SciUa  liliu-hyucivtluis  Lin.  Sp  PI.  442.  The  roots,  like 
those  of  the  lily,  promote  suppuration. 

LI  LIUM,  (from  Aei 0$,  smooth,  graceful).  The 
lily. 

Li'lium  convallium  minus.  See  Monophyl- 
lon. 

Li'lium  album.  The  common  white  lily, 
liltum  candid um  Lin.  Sp  PI.  433,  is  perennial,  a  native 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  common  in  our  gardens,  and 
flowers  in  June.  The  flower  gives  an  agreeable  flavour 
to  expressed  oil,  and  the  roots  are  extremely  mucilagin¬ 
ous  :  boiled  with  milk  dr  water,  they  are  useful  in 
emollient  and  suppurating  cataplasms:  but  the  bread 
and  other  farinaceous  poultices  possess  equal  advantages. . 
Dr  Alston  thinks  the  roots  are  of  the  nature  of  squills. 
Godorus,  setjeant-surgeon  to  queen  Elizabeth,  cured 
many  dropsical  people,  by  giving  them  bread  in  which 
these  roots  w'ere  baked. 

L  lium  convallium,  convallaria  Maianthcnntm, 
May  lily,  and  lily  of  the  v alley ,  convallaria  ma- 
julis  Lin.  Sp.  PI  5 1.  Its  flowers  are  smaller  than  any 
other  lilies,  have  a  penetrating  bitter  taste  and  a  fra¬ 
grant  smell :  the  bitter  remains  both  in  the  spirituous 
and  watery  extract ;  and  is  nearly  as  purgative  as  aloes. 
'The  dried  flow  ers  are  a  strong  sternutatory ;  and  the  roots 
possess  the  bitter  and  purging  qualities  of  the  flowers. 
The  flowers  \v  ere  formerly  used  in  nervous  complaints, 
sometimes  in  spasmodic  asthmas,  or  catarrhs. 

Li'lium  ru  brum,  hemerocalhs  fulva  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
4b2,  Uliuni  purpurocroceum,  lilium  croceum.  Orange 
lily.  'The  leaves  are  cooling,  and  the  roots  aperient 
and  stimulating. 

Li'lium  Paracei.si,  a  fanciful  term  of  that  enthu¬ 
siast  for  a  very  pungent  penetrating  alkaline  tincture. 

LIMACES  Snails.  The  common  garden  snail ; 
Umax  agrestis  Lin..Syst.  Natur.  1:  8  .,  is  viscid  and  glu¬ 
tinous,  supposed  to  be  highly  nutrient,  and.  employed 
sometimes,  seemingly  with  advantage,  in  hectics.  The 
gluten  of  the  /.  maxnnus  nnereus  L.  lOal ,  is  used  as  a  re¬ 
solvent  liniment  in  glandular  tumours.  See  Mollusca. 

LIMATU'R/E  KERRI,  (from  limu,  a  Jile).  See 
Fehrum. 

LIMO  NIUM,  (from  Afiaov,  a  marsh,  from  its  co¬ 
lour)  ;  SEA-LAVENDER  ;  stance  limonium  Lin.  Sp.  Pi. 
39  V,  is  astringent,  and  said  to  be  given  with  success  in 
diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  moenorhagia,  and  all  kinds  of  hae¬ 
morrhages.  The  roots  and  leaves  are  chictty  used. .  A 
name  also  for  bek  n  rubram,  and  net  a  syivestns. 

LIMONUM,  (from,  Afiaov,  from  the  green  colour  of 
its  unripe  fruit,  or  from  the  Hebrew  term  ranon), .  The 
LEMON-  l  REE  ;  citrus  medico,  mains  »  ediea  and  perstca 
Lin.  Sp  PI..  1  1<  O,  0,  is  a  native  of  Asia,  but  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europ; .  Linnaeus  reckons  the 
citrons  and  lemons  to  be  only  varieties  ot  one  species, 
distinguished  from  (lie  oran0os  only  by  the  pedicles  ot 
the  leaves  being  naked.. 
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The  yellow  rind  oflemons  is  a  grateful  aromatic,  and 
very  commonly  used  in  stomachic  tinctures  and  infu¬ 
sions,  as  it  conceals  the  disagreeable  flavour  of  many 
bitters.  It  affords  an  extremely  volatile  essential  oil, 
ot  a  pale  straw-colour,  in  smell  as  agreeable  as  the  fresh 
peel,  which  is  employed  as  a  perfume;  but  often  adul¬ 
terated  with  spirit  of  wine,  or  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
If  it  is  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on  addins: 
a  little  spirit  of  wine,  the  mixture  becomes  milky;  if 
with  spirit,  the  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine  has  the  same 
effect. 

The  juice  of  lemon  is  more  acid  than  that  of  oranges  : 
half  an  ounce  of  good  lemon  juice  saturates  about  a 
scruple  of  fixed  alkaline  salt ;  and  this  mixture,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  any  aromatic  water,  is 
useful  in  relieving  nausea  and  vomiting  ;  especially  if 
taken  durii  g  its  effervescence.  It  is  called  the  saline 
draught  of  Riverius,  is  cooling,  and  from  this  effect  pro¬ 
motes  perspiration  in  fevers.  The  juice  often  allays 
hysterical  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and,  in  jaundice, 
four  or  six  ounces  taken  in  a  day  are  highly  useful. 
Its  other  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  orange 
juice.  The  salt  of  lemons  usually  sold  is  the  salt  of 
wood  sorrel,  the  oxalic  acid  differing,  however,  but 
slightly  from  the  citric,  and  flavoured  with  the  essen¬ 
tial  oil  of  lemons.  The  concrete  salt  is  pure  acid  se¬ 
parated  from  the  mucilage  in  the  way  recommended  by 
Scheele,  viz.  uniting  it  with  calcarious  earth,  and  se¬ 
parating  the  acid  by  means  of  the  vitriolic.  As  an  an¬ 
tiscorbutic,  lemon  juice  is  generally  taken  on  board  of 
ships;  but  it  spoils  by  long  keeping,  unless  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  ardent  spirit  be  added.  It  is  sometimes  boiled 
to  the  consistence  of  a  rob;  but  the  mucilaginous  part 
is  then  burnt,  which  gives  a  bitter  flavour,  and  the 
acid  is  in  part  decomposed  :  indeed,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  an  antiscorbutic  the  juice  must  be  fresh.  See  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chemical  Works;  Lewis's  Materia  Medica. 

LINAGRO  S  I  IS,  (from  Xivov,  cotton,  and  aypcxrh;, 
grass;  from  the  softness  of  its  texture).  See  Panicum. 

LJNA'RIA,  (from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
to  those  of  flax),  otitis  urinaria ,  flax-weed,  or  COM¬ 
MON  TOAD- FLAX,  antirrhinum  Unaria  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  858. 
The  common  sort  resembles  the  esula  minor  so  closely, 
that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  before  the  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  but  by  breaking  tjie  stalk,  as  the  toad-flax  is 
destitute  of  the  milky  juice.  It  is  perennial,  grows 
wild  about  the  side  of  dry  fields,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  If  the  leaves,  which  are  bitterish,  and  of 
a  saline  taste,  resembling  in  smell,  when  rubbed,  the 
elder,  are  inwardly  used,  they  are  diuretic  ahd  purga¬ 
tive,  and  particularly  powerful  in  the  latter  view.  The 
plant  has  been  supposed  also  an  aperient  and  deobstruent, 
and  used  in  jaundice.  Externally  they  have  been  com¬ 
mended  against  the  piles.  A  name  also  for  a  species  of 
elichrysum. 

LINA'RIA  HEDERA'CEO  FOLIO.  See  Cym- 

BALARIA. 

LINCTUS,  (from  lingo,  to  lick).  Lohoc  cclegma, 
tlexis,  eclcctos,  i/linctus,  l.AMBATIVE;  a  composition 
thicker  than  syrup,  but  softer  than  an  electuary,  first 
made  to  be  licked  from  a  stick  of  liquorice,  and  then 
gradually  swallowed.  A  linctus  is  usually  formed  of 
mucilages,  or  of  oils  mixed  by  means  of  mucilage,  and 
often  slightly  acidulated.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  disorders 
of  the  inward  parts  of  the  mouth,  the  fauces  and  oeso¬ 


phagus,  as  in  aphthae,  and  tickling  coughs  from  defluc 
tions  of  thin  serum ;  but  it  soon  palls. 

LINEA  A  LBA,  vel  CENTRALIS,  (from  /mum,  a 
thread,  and  album,  white,  from  its  appearance  and  co¬ 
lour,  or  situation).  It  extends  from  the  os  pubis  to  the 
cartilago  ensiformis,  and  so  high  as  the  navel  it  is  a 
mere  line,  but  above  broader.  It  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  all  the  tendons  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which,  by 
their  united  action,  compress  the  belly.  La  this  line 
the  trochar,  in  tapping,  is  often  introduced,  and  it  is  di¬ 
vided  in  hysterotomy,  as  the  wound  is  attended  with 
but  a  slight  haemorrhage. 

LENKAS  SEMILU'NARES  terminate  the  lower 
part  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  and 
are  lost  at  the  upper  part. 

Li  N ee  transve'rse  pass  between  the  linea  alba 
and  lineae  semilunares,  formed  by  the  tendinous  lines 
of  the  recti  muscles.  They  are  not  directly  transverse, 
as  often  represented,  but  irregularly  waved. 

LINEA  TUS,  (from  linea,  a  line).  A  leaf  whose 
surface  is  streaked  with  lines. 

LINGO  DES,  (from  Myyu),  to  sound).  An  appella¬ 
tion  of  fevers  attended  with  an  hiceough. 

LINGUA,  (from  lingo,  to  Uch).  The  tongue, 
glotta,  plectrum.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  some 
vegetable  substances,  from  their  similarity  in  shape 
to  ihe  tongue  In  animal  bodies  it  is  composed  of  two 
parts ;  the  inferior  is  a  mass  of  muscle ;  the  upper 
surface  is,  towards  the  apex,  full  of  papillae,  which, 
when  traced  backward,  become  more  irregular  and  flat, 
whence  authors  distinguish  the  papillae  pyramidales, 
capit.itae,  and  lenticulares ;  but  each  kind  is  a  mass  of 
vessels  running  from  the  basis  towards  the  apex.  Near 
the  epiglottis  the  surface  of  the  tongue  is  glandular; 
and  near  the  middle  is  a  chap,  called  the  Jora/nen  cwcum, 
first  described  by  Morgagni,  and  since  supposed  by 
Vaterus,  without  foundation,  to  be  the  orifice  of  salivary 
ducts  Under  the  papillae,  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue, 
are  fleshy  fibres  running  in  every  direction  ;  to  these  its 
great  variety  of  motions  is  owing  :  under  the  tongue  is  a 
membranous  substance,  called  Jmnum,  or  Jiletam  ;  the 
part  next  the  root  is  called  cephaline ;  the  tip,  proglossis. 

Li  ngua  a'vjs.  The  seeds  of  the  ash,  so  called 
from  their  resemblance.  See  Fraxinus. 

Li  ngua  cani'na.  See  Cynoglossum. 

Ll'ngua  cervi'na,  ca/cifraga,  phillitis ,  scolopendri- 
um,  asplenium  sco/opendrium  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1587.  Hind’s, 
or  hart’s  TONGUE,  is  a  plant  with  long,  uncut,  narrow 
leaves,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  standing  on  long  hairy 
pedicles,  without  any  stalk  or  manifest  flowers  :  the 
seeds  are  a  fine  dust,  lying  in  large,  rough,  brown, 
transverse  streaks  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves.  The 
plant  is  perennial,  found  green  every  season,  delight¬ 
ing  in  moist,  shady,  stony  places.  Ihe  leaves  are  com¬ 
mended  as  aperient  and  corroborant,  particularly  in  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  viscera ;  but  not  at  present  employed. 

Li'ngua  serpe'ntis.  See  Ophioglossu m. 

LINGUA'!  ES,  (from  lingua,  the  tongue)  The 
ninth  pair  of  nerves.  See  Hypoglossi  externi. 

Lingua'les  gla'ndule  ;  those  at  the  basis  of  the 
tongue.  See  Lingua. 

Lingua'lis  mu'sculus.  The  muscle  of  the 
TONGUE,  rises  from  the  basis  of  the  os  hyoides,  and 
runs  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  It  consists  in  general 
of  fleshy  fibres,  which  run  in  many  directions  ;  but 
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those  fibres  chiefly  distinguished  by  this  appellation  turn 
the  tongue  laterally  and  downwards. 

Mr.  Home  has  shown,  that  the  tongue  Is  by  no 
means-an  irritable  muscle,  and  that  any  part  of  it  may 
be  cut  ofryuth  little  danger 

L1NIMESNTUM,  (from  lino,  to  anoint).  Lini¬ 
ment,  hypaleiptw ,  lit  ns,  perichrisis,  is  a  thin  ointment, 
and  principally  designed  for  an  application  where  the 
tenderness  of  a  part  will  not  admit  of  a  hard  one. 
Sometimes  the  term  is  applied  to  an  application  almost 
fluid  ;  but  when  it  approaches  this  state  the  appropriate 
application  is  u  wash.  The  minute  precision  of  the 
ancient  pharmaceutists  is  now,  however,  often  disre¬ 
garded. 

Linime'ntum  album.  See  Spermaceti. 

Linime'ntum  arcje'i.  See  El. EM I. 

Linime'ntum  bitu'minis  ammoniatum.  R. 
Petrolei  Barbadensis  ^i.  ss.  aquae  nmmoni®  pur®  ^ss. 
m.  This  is  a  strong  stimulant,  applied  in  diseases  of 

the  hip.  ,  „ 

Linime'ntum  camphor  as  compositum.  ly. 
Camphor®  3  ij.  olei  olivae  gi.  aq.  amnion,  pur®  giij  m. 
in  oleo  prius  solvatur  camphora,  deinde  adjiciatur  aqua 
pmmoni®  pur® ;  an  application  of  use  in  deep-seated 
inflammations,  and  to  hasten  suppuration.  , 

Linime'ntum  ca  mphora;  ammoniatum.  R- 
Spiritus  camphorat.  ^ij  aqu®  ammoni®  pur®  3  ij  -  m. 
used  in  chronical  enlargements  of  the  joints,  and  other 
affections,  which  require  the  use  of  external  stimulants. 

Linime'ntum  ceru'ssje  cum  sapo'ne.  See 
Plumbum. 

Linime'ntum  oleo'sum.  SeeAMBUSTA. 

Linime'ntum  sapona'ceum,  Unimcntum  saponis, 
formerly  called  opodeldoc ,  and  saponaceous  balsam,  and 
chiefly  employed  for  external  purposes  in  rheumatic 
pains,  sprains,  and  bruises.  The  London  college  di¬ 
rects  the  following  very  liquid  form,  because  the  soap 
acts  more  advantageously  when  diluted  Take  of  the 
spirit  of  rosemary,  Jfe i. ;  bard  Spanish  soap,  three 
ounces;  camphor,  one  ounce ;  digest  the  soap  in  spirit 
of  rosemary  until  it  is  dissolved,  and  add  to  it  the  cam¬ 
phor.  Ph.Lond.37S8.  See  Opodeldoc. 

LINNiEA,  borealis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  8;0.  Its  leaves 
are  bitterish  and  subastringent.  They  are  employed 
in  decoction  as  a  fomentation  in  iheumatism,  and  the 
infusion  in  milk  has  been  recommended  in  sciatica. 

LINO'SYRTS,  (from  Xivov,  /ax).  An  herb  whose 
leaves  resemble  those  of  flax.  See  Elk  URi  sum. 

LfN QUART.  See  Discessus. 

Ll'NTEUM,  lint,  (from  linum,  fax ;  of  which  it 
is  made).  When  lint  is  used  in  a  flat  oval  form  it  is 
called  a  pledget ;  when  cylindrical,  a  dossil.  It  is  used 
as  a  medium  for  applying  ointments,  to  stop  haemor¬ 
rhages,  and,  in  the  form  of  a  dossil,  to  prevent  wounds 
from  closing.  When  merely  to  defend  wounds  is  re¬ 
quired,  poultices  are  now  preferred  to  lint.  See  Car- 

basus.  . 

Ll'NUM,  (from  Xeios,  soft,  smooth;  from  its  smooth 
texture).  Flax.  Linum  usilatissmvm  Lin.  Sp.  PL 
397,  is  properly  called  line,  only  while  standing  green 
in  the  field,  without  any  inner  bark  :  when  the  inner 
bark  is  perfected,  it  is  called  flax. 

Line,  or  lintseed,  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  glossy, 
flat,  slippery,  nearly  oval,  and  pointed,  with  an  unctu¬ 
ous’,  mucilaginous,  sweet  taste,  but  no  smell.  On  ex¬ 


pression  much  oil  is  obtained  from  it,  which,  if  drawn 
without  heat,  is  insipid,  but  does  not  congeal  with  the 
winter  s  cold,  nor  torm  a  solid  soap  when  mixed  with 
alkalis,  but  acts  more  powerfully  than  any  expressed 
oil  as  a  menstruum  on  sulphureous  bodies.  "  When  this 
oil  is  sweet  it  is  emollient ;  when  rancid,  it  is  said  to  be 
more  powerful  as  an  expectorant.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
more  healing  than  the  other  oils  of  this  class,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  often  employed  in  pulmonary  com¬ 
plaints,  in  colics,  and  constipations  of  the  bowels.  In 
burns  and  scalds,  and  when  women’s  breasts  are  in¬ 
flamed  from  the  milk  stagnating  in  them,  it  affords 
considerable  relief.  If  the  seeds  are  boiled  in  water, 
they  afford  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage  ;  but  if  designed 
for  internal  use,  an  infusion  is  more  agreeable.  luAi- 
sions  of  lintseed  are  emollient  and  demulcent,  of  use  in 
tickling  coughs,  stranguries,  &»•*•  A  spoonful  of  the 
seeds  unbruised  is  sufficient  for  a  quart  of  water;  but  li¬ 
quorice  rout  is  often  added,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
colt  s-foot  leaves,  it  is  called  the  pectoral  inf  usion. 

The  mucilage  obtained  by  inspissating  the  decoctions 
is  an  excellent  addition  for  reducing  powders  of  an  un¬ 
pleasant  taste  into  the  form  of  an  electuary.  The  seeds 
may  be  used  for  promoting  the  digestion  of  abscesses 
after  the  oil  is  expressed  from  them ;  but  such  applica¬ 
tions  are  generally  made  by  stirring  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  meal  into  boiling  water  to  form  it  of  a  proper 
consistence.  A  cataplasm  of  this  kind  is  esteemed 
as  an  emollient ;  but  the  lintseed  meal  alone  is  so  mu¬ 
cilaginous  that  it  requires  the  addition  of  some  soft 
bread  to  adapt  it  for  this  purpose.  See  Lewis’s  Materia 
Medica. 

It  is  the  name  also  of  some  of  the  finer  species  of 
Amianthus,  q.  v. 

Li'num  catha'rticum,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  401,  linum 
minimum,  chamcelinum,  mountain  flax,  mill  moun¬ 
tain,  and  purging  flax,  is  a  small  plant,  with, 
little,  oblong,  smooth  leaves,  having  one  rib  running 
along  the  middle.  The  stalk  is  slender,  reddish,  divided 
towards  the  upper  part  into  fine  branches,  bearing  on  the 
tops  white  flowers,  followed,  as  in  the  common  flax, 
by  roundish-ribbed  capsules,  with  ten  flattish  unctuous 
seeds  in  each.  It  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  on  chalky 
hills  and  dry  pasture  grounds ;  is  an  effectual,  safe 
purge;  for  which  purpose  a  handful  of  the  fresh  leaves 
infused  in  wine  or  whey,  or  a  dram  of  the  leaves  in 
powder,  is  sufficient.  See  ltaii  Historia  ;  Lewis’s  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica. 

LI  PA  HIS,  (from  Anfo^).  Fat. 

L!  PAROCELE,  (from  Mi ro;,J'at,  and  y.r)Mq,a  tumour). 
Any  tumour  containing  a  fatty  substance. 

LIPODE'RMUS,  (from-AsiTrcy,  to  leave,  and  Ssppx, 
the  skin).  See  PR/EPUTIUM. 

LIPOMA,  (from  Mvoz,  fat).  An  indolent,  fatty  tu¬ 
mour,  often  fluid  in  the  centre. 

LI  POME.  See  N.evus. 

LIPOPSY'CHI  A.  See  Leipopsuchia. 

LIPOTHY'MIA  ;  Leipothy'mia,  (from  Xsiitcv,  to ■ 
have,  and  3ujU.0f,  the  mind).  Fainting.  Deliquhim 
unimi,  defect  10,  exanimutio,.  syncope,  asphyxia ;  virium 
lapsus-,  in. a  greater  degree,  apopsychia,  and  echysis;  syn¬ 
cope  of  Dr.  Cullen,  who  places  it  in  the  class  neuroses, 
order  adynamne  ;  defining  it  the  motion  of  the  heart  di¬ 
minished,  or  at  rest  for  some  time.  The  species  are, 
},  Syncope  cardiuca ,  when  it  often  returns  without  any 
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.evident  cause,  with  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart  at 
intervals;  from  some  fault  of  the  heart,  or  contiguous 
vessels.  2.  Syncope  occasionalis,  when  it  arises  from  a 
manifest  cause,  from  an  affection  of  the  whole  system. 
Each  is  styled  idiopathic  :  the  symptomatic  species  are, 
syncope  jebrilis,  cxcinthematica ;  sfoniac/iica  ;  hysterica; 
arthritica ;  scorbutica.  The  ancients  named  it  cardia, 
when  caused  by  anger  :  and  what  we  termed  syncope 
they  called  Cardiaca  passio,  q.  v. 

Jn  this  disease  the  pulse  and  respiration  become  sud¬ 
denly  weaker  than  usual,  and,  to  the  perception  of  the 
attendants,  seem  often  wholly  to  cease.  In  its  slightest 
degree  the  patient  constantly  perceives  and  understands, 
without  the  power  of  speaking;  and  this  often  happens 
vo  chose  who  are  disturbed  with  flatulencies,  without 
any  remarkable,  alteration  in  the  pulse. — If  he  loses 
his  feeling  and  underswiing,  with  a  considerable  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  pulse,  it  is  called  a  syncope.  If  so  violent  that 
the  pulse  seems  totally  to  have  ceased,  without  any  dis¬ 
cernible  breathing,  and  a  manifest  coldness  of  the  whole 
body,  with  a  wan  livid  countenance,  it  is  sometimes 
followed  by  death,  and  called  an  asphixy,  or  a  total  re¬ 
solution.  1  his  last  degree,  in  most  instances,  consti¬ 
tutes,  according  to  Dr.  Cullen’s  arrangement,  varieties 
of  apoplexy,  and  these  chiefly  of  the  species  which  he 
calls  venenata. 

The  causes  are  either  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of 
blood,  a  loaded  or  disordered  stomach,  violent  pains, 
nervous  complaints,  passions  of  the  mind,  a  polypus  in 
some  of  the  principal  blood-vessels,  and  opiates,  or  ac¬ 
tive  deleterious  medicines,  or  effluvia. 

The  different  degrees  of  this  disorder  should  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  hysteric  fits,  epilepsy,  and  the  apo¬ 
plexy.  in  the  two  former  diseases  there  are  generally 
spasms  ;  in  the  latter  the  breathing  continues,  and  is  la¬ 
borious,  or  stertorous.  When  either  disease  is  without 
these  appropriate  symptoms  it  becomes  syncope,  or 
distinction  is  of  little  importance,  as  the  remedies  are 
the  same. 

Those  subject  to  frequent  faintings,  without  any  ma¬ 
nifest  cause,  usually  die  suddenly,  and  polypi  are  found 
in  the  large  blood-vessels.  When  anger,  in  weak  per¬ 
sons,  or  worms,  are  the  cause,  the  disease  is  dan¬ 
gerous. 

During  the  fit,  cold  water,  or  vinegar  and  water,  may 
be  sprinkled  on  the  face,  and  a  little  of  the  same  poured 
down  the  throat.  Strong  vinegar,  or  volatile  spirit,  may 
be  held  under  the  nostrils,  the  extremities  well  rubbed, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  pow  er  of  swallowing  returns,  a  glass 
of  wine,  brandy  and  water,  of  fetid  tincture,  or  of  the 
spirit  of  hartshorn  with  water  may  be  given. 

W  hen  the  fit  is  over,  the  cause  must  be  diligently 
examined,  and  the  morbid  state  of  the  system,  from 
which  it  seems  to  arise,  will  determine  the  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment.  When  no  distinct  cause  can  be  assigned,  when 
the  face  is  livid,  and  the  breathing  difficult  ;  when  the 
left  hand  is  cold,  and  the  patient  cannot  be  easy  on  ei¬ 
ther  side ;  when  it  is  brought  on  by  extraordinary 
exertions,  by  exercise,  or  whatever  increases  the  circu¬ 
lation  through  the  lungs,  we  have  much  reason  to  fear 
that  it  proceeds  from  an  affection  of  the  heart.  This  is 
sometimes  an  enlargement  of  its  cavities,  or  its  con¬ 
tiguous  vessels ;  sometimes  an  accumulation  of  water  in 
the  pericardium  or  lungs,  or  ossifications  of  the  valves. 
In  such  circumstances  medicine  is  of  little  avail.  Small 


bleedings,  easy  laxatives,  camphor,  with  nitre,  and 
whatever  lessens  the  impetus  of  the  blood,  are  advan¬ 
tageous.  The  most  perfect  repose  of  body  and  mind, 
the  mildest  food,  and  the  most  cooling  liquors,  are  ne¬ 
cessary.  A  blister  from  some  part  of  the  chest  has  also 
been  found  of  service. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  syncope  arises  from 
fulness  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  emetics,  with  repeated  laxatives,  will 
succeed.  These,  at  least,  should  be  tried  before  the 
patient  is  alarmed  with  apprehensions  of  a  topical  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  heart. 

Excess  or  deficiency  of  blood  are  obvious  causes,  and 
easily  removed,  at  least  for  a  lime  ;  but  one  less  within 
our  power  is  that  general  mobility  of  the  system  where 
every  excitement  is  followed  by  a  proportional  sinking. 
Tonics  and  cold  bathing  will  have  some  effect ;  but  the 
cure  is  only  found  in  the  torpor  of  advancing  years. 
See  Asphyxia. 

LiPPITU'DO,  (from  lippus,  blear-eyed).  See  Epi- 
hora  and  Xerophthalmia.  Celsus  means  by  it  an 
ophthalmia. 

LIQUEFA'CTIO.  Melting.  The  fluidity  of  a 
body  when  exposed  to  heat,  probably  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  caloric.  Though  we  know  bodies  perma¬ 
nently  aeriform,  we  know  none  permanently  fluid,  ex¬ 
cept  alcohol  and  ether ;  and  those  are  apparently  such, 
because  they  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  requisite  de¬ 
gree  of  cold.  It  is  not  necessary  to  liquefaction  that 
the  body  wets ;  for  this  effect  is  owing  to  the  greater 
attraction  of  the  fluid  particles  to  the  body  than  to  each 
other.  Quicksilver  is  fluid,  but  does  not  wet.  Melted 
lead  does  not  adhere  to  a  polished  iron  immersed  in  it. 

LIQUiDA  MBAR,  (from  hquidus ,  and  ambar). 
Sty  rax  hquida,  acer  virginianum  ocloratum,  /  qttidantbar 
stirac'iflua  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  141 S,  is  a  resinous  juice,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  inclining  to  red  ;  about  the  consistence 
of  turpentine ;  by  age  hardening  into  a  brittle  resin.  It 
is  moderately  warm  and  pungent,  but  rarely  met  with 
genuine,  and  chiefly  used  as  a  perfume.  See  Lewis’s 
Materia  Medica. 

LIQUIR1TIA,  (from  liquor,  juice j  or  the  Welch 
term  cl<  hurts) .  See  Glycyrrhiza. 

LIQUOR  CYRENIACUS.  See  Benzoinum. 

Liquor  jethekeus.  SeeiErHER. 

Liquor  cereris.  See  Alla. 

Liquor  metallicus.  See  Argentum  vivuk. 
Liquor  salis.  See  Circulatum. 

Liquor  veneris.  See  tErugo  jeris. 

Liquor  a'mnii,  in  midwifery  called  the  waters, 
is  the  fluid  in  which  the  foetus  swims  during  gestation. 
The  quantity  of  this  fluid  is  different  in  different  wo¬ 
men,  and  in  the  same  woman  in  different  pregnancies. 
It  is  largest  in  the  earliest  months,  and  when  the  mother 
is  past  the  prime  of  life,  or  the  child  is  weak.  At  par¬ 
turition  the  waters,  as  they  are  called,  exceed  two 
quarts,  and  sometimes  scarcely  two  ounces.  There  are 
occasionally  what  are  styled  false  waters,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  discharged  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy ; 
but  if  the  amnios  be  really  ruptured,  labour  is  inevitable. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  this  fluid  is  exhaled  from  the 
vessels  ot  the  feetus,  and  does  not  contribute  to  its  nou¬ 
rishment.  See  Fcetus  and  Amnion. 

Liquor  mjneralis  anodynus  Hoffmann j. 

Hoffman,  the  inventor  of  this  medicine,  highly  extols  it 
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as  an  nnodoyne  and  antispasmodic.  In  the  Paris  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  the  following  formula  is  given  ;  but  it  is  not 
certainly  known  to  be  that  which  Hoffman  employed, 
as  he  never  revealed  it. 

Hoffman's  mineral  anodyne  liquor. — To  one  pint 
and  a  half  of  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  placed  in  a 
large  glass  retort,  pour,  by  little  and  little  through  a 
long  stemmed  glass  funnel,  half  a  pound  of  concen¬ 
trated  oil  of  vitriol.  Stop  the  mouth  of  the  retort ; 
digest  for  seme  days ;  and  then  distil  with  a  gentle 
heat.  At  first  a  fragrant  spirit  of  wine  will  arise,  and 
after  it  a  more  fragrant  volatile  spirit,  which  is  to  be 
caught  in  a  fresh  receiver  :  the  receiver  being  again 
changed,  a  sulphureous  volatile  acid  phlegm  comes 
over;  and,  at  length,  a  sweet  oil  of  vitriol,  which 
should  be  immediately  separated,  lest  it  be  absorbed 
by  the  phlegm.  Mix  the  first  and  second  spirits  to¬ 
gether  ;  and,  in  two  ounces  of  this  mixture,  dissolve 
twelve  drops  of  the  sweet  oil  just  named.  If  the 
liquor  hath  any  sulphureous  smell,  re-distil  it  from  a 
little  salt  of  tartar.  This  liquor  is  a  mixture  of  what 
is  styled  the  sweel  spirit  of  vitriol,  ether,  and  the 
oleum  vini  ;  a  preparation  not  very  different,  probably, 
from  the  ether  of  Tickel.  It  is  imitated  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Pharmacopoeia,  by  adding  three  drams  of  the  oleum 
vini  to  two  pounds  of  ether ;  and  that  of  Dublin 
orders  it  to  be  prepared  by  drawing  over  one  half 
of  the  residuum,  after  the  vitriolic  ether  is  separat¬ 
ed.  It  is  given  as  a  sedative,  and  antispasmodic, 
in  hysteric,  arthritic,  and  other  painful  complaints ; 
to  adults  from  thirty  to  an  hundred  drops,  or  more, 
with  some  sugar,  or  in  an  appropriate  mixture.  See 
JEther. 

LITHAGO'GUS,  (from  Ai 5^,  a  stone,  and  ay  m, 
to  bring  away.)  An  epithet  for  a  medicine  that  expels 
the  stone. 

LITHA'RGYRUM,  (from  Aifi©-,  and  apyvp&, 
silver).  Litharge  j  lithargyrum  auri,  almakanda , 
almakarb,  chrysitis,  chrysitis  spodos ;  cycirna ;  ca/ci- 
teosa,  argyritis ;  cathmia.  Litharge  was  usually  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  lead  employed  in  refining  silver ; 
and  it  was  of  a  deep  yellow,  or  of  a  whitish  colour, 
according  to  the  different  bodies  mixed  with  it,  or 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  heat  to  which 
it  was  exposed.  If  its  colour  is  dark  it  is  called 
litharge  of  gold,  ahitan  ;  if  light,  of  silver,  almur- 
carida.  This  method,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  supply;  and  it  is  often  prepared  by  melting 
oxidised  lead  by  a  hasty  fire.  There  are  a  very  great 
variety  of  medical  compositions,  of  which  litharge,  or 
some  of  its  preparations,  make  the  principal,  and  always 
a  material,  ingredient. 

LITHARGYRI  ACETA  TI  A' QUA,  (see  Plum¬ 
bum),  is  made  by  dissolving  two  pounds  four  ounces 
of  litharge  in  a  gallon  of  distilled  vinegar,  by  boiling 
to  six  pints. 

Litha'rgyri  aceta'ti  cre'mor.  See  Plum- 

BU  M. 

Litha'rgyri  composita  aqua.  SeeLono  hy- 

ERARGYRI  AC ET ATI . 

Cera  turn  saponis  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  preparation 
of  litharge,  and  is  made  by  boiling  a  pound  of  litharge 
with  a  gallon  of  vinegar  over  a  slow  fire,  constantly 
stirring  it  till  it  thickens  ;  then  adding  ten  ounces  of 
yellow  wax  and  a  pint  of  .olive  oil. 
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Gollyrtum  lithargyri  acctati.—  i.  Let  ten  drops  of 
the  water  of  acetated  litharge  be  added  to  four  ounces 
ot  rose  water ;  2.  To  the  above  let  twenty  drops  of 
camphorated  spirit  be  added  ;  but  niix  the  spirit  with  the 
acetated  litharge  before  the  water,  which  must  be  added 
afterwards,  to  prevent  the  camphor  from  separating. 

Liniment-urn  lithargyri  compositum. —  R .  Unguenti 
lithargyri  cum  aceto  fss.  camph.  gr.  viij.  cerussae 
acetate  gr.  xvi.  opii  pulverizati  gr.  viij.  m.  with  this 
the  inflamed  edges  of  the  eye-lids  are  sometimes 
ordered  to  be  anointed  at  bed-time. 

I,o tio  lithargyri  acetati  camphor ati.  See  Ambusta. 

Emplastrnm  lithargyri. — See  Emplastrum  com¬ 
mune,  and  Emplastrum. 

Lotio  lithargyri  acetati,  is  made  by  adding  one 
ounce  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  to  two  pints  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  mixed  with  two  drams  of  the  water  of 
acetated  litharge  ;  two  drams  of  proof  spirit,  added  to 
the  same  quantities  of  the  other  ingredients,  forms  the 
aq.  lithargyri  acetati  composita  of  the  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia. 

Cataplasma  lithargyri  acetati.  See  Plumbum. 

Cera  turn  lithargyri. — R .  Emplastri  lithargyri ;  adipii 
suffice  aa  |iv.  ccrce  flavae  §ss.  colliquantur,  et  quar.do 
fere  frigida  fiat  mixture,  adjicianlur  aquae  lithargyri 
acetati  ^  ij.  agitentur  simul  donee  frigescant.  For  su¬ 
perficial  sores,  or  ulcers  whose  edges  are  inflamed,  this 
application  is  much  recommended. 

Unguentum  lithargyri  acctati,  made  by  adding  half 
a  dram  of  the  aqua  lithargyri  acetati  to  an  ounce  of 
unguentum  cerse,  is  applied  to  small  ulcers  whose 
edges  are  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  preferred  to 
the  unguentum  cerussae  acetate,  because  it  is  more 
readily  made,  and  does  not  soon  grow  rancid.  See 
Nutritum  unguentum, 

Unguentum  lithargyri  compositum. — R  Emplast.  li- 
tharg.  loss,  adipis  suillae  pp.  Jiv.  olei  olivae,  unguenti 
cerae,  aa  ^ v i .  aceti  uncias  quatuor;  aquae  lythargyri 
acetati  Jij.  After  the  unctuous  ingredients  are  melted 
together  and  suffered  to  cool,  the  water  of  acetated 
litharge,  and  the  vinegar,  are  to  be  gradually  incorpo¬ 
rated.  This  ointment  is  applied  with  great  effect  in 
inflammations  of  the  skin. 

Ceratvm  lithargyri  acetati. — Take  water  of  acetated 
litharge,  two  ounces  and  an  half  by  measure;  yellow 
wax,  four  ounces ;  olive  oil,  nine  ounces  by  measure; 
camphor,  half  a  dram:  rub  the  camphor  with  a  little 
of  the  oil :  melt  the  wax  with  the  remaining  oil ;  and, 
as  soon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  pour  in  by 
degrees  the  water  of  the  acetated  litharge,  and  stir  con¬ 
stantly  till  it  is  cold  :  then  mix  the  camphor  previously 
rubbed  with  oil.  Ph.  Loud.  1/88. 

LITHl'ASIS,  (from  AiSor,  a  stone).  The  Gravel 
or  Stonk;  more  commonly  the  disposition  to  this  dis¬ 
ease.  (See  Calculus  and  Adam ita).  Also  a  tu¬ 
mour  on  the  eye-lid,  containing  a  hard  concretion  be¬ 
tween  its  coats. 

LITHIAS,  (from  Aiflof,  a  stone).  Ltthiat.  Salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  lilhic  acid,  or  acid  ot  the 
calculus  and  different  bases. 

LITHODE'NDRON,  (from  AiSo;,  and  $e-Apov,  <i 
tree).  Coral;  from  its  resembling  a  petrified  branch. 
See  Cor  allium. 

LITIIOEIDES,  (from  AiSoj,  and  ei hs,  form  ;  from 
its  hardness).  ScoTemborum  ossa. 
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LTTFTONTRITTIGUS,  (from  Xtfos,  «  stone,  and 
ZrpUTrlco,  to  break).  An  appellation  of  medicines  sup¬ 
posed  to  break  or  dissolve  the  stone  in  the  bladder;  cal- 
ci/Uf'ragus.  Though  the  different  stones  generated  in 
the  human  bladder  may  require  different  solvents  when 
out  of  the  body,  and  though  art  hath  not  yet  afforded 
a  medicine,  which,  when  injected  into  the  bladder, 
will,  without  injury,  dissolve  the  contained  stone,  we 
must  not  conclude  that  no  medicine  has  this  power, 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  for  the  solvents  already 
mentioned  (sec  Calculus)  certainly  produce  some 
effect  on  the  urine  ;  and  more  powerful  ones  may  be 
found,  which  will  destroy  the  stone,  without  hurting 
the  human  body.  The  water  into  which  the  boiled 
white  of  egg  melts  will  liquefy  myrrh,  but  will  give  no 
uneasiness  to  the  eye. 

We  have  spoken  already  of  the  greater  number  of 
lithontriptics,  particularly  the  alkalis  and  the  bitters, 
which  act,  as  we  have  said,  by  checking  the  acidity 
in  the  stomach,  on  which  the  formation  of  calculus 
appears  to  depend.  To  the  authorities  before  quoted, 
that  the  alcali  penetrates  with  undiminished  properties 
to  the  bladder,  or  at  least  W’ith  properties  which  arise 
from  its  union  with  the  lithic  acid,  we  may  add  that 
of  professor  Mascagni,  of  Sienna,  supported  by  that  of 
Hufeland  The  pure  kali,  it  is  remarked,  may  be 
taken  in  the  quantity  of  a  dram  daily,  in  a  pint  of  veal 
broth,  or  a  quart  of  pure  water ;  and  the  carbonated 
kali  in  three  times  that  dose.  The  liquor  lithontripticUs 
Loos'd  consists  of  a  dram  of  muriated  lime  dissolved  in 
two  ounces  of  pure  water,  of  which  thirty  drops  are 
to  be  taken  four  times  a  day,  and  the  dose  increased  as 
the  stomach  can  bear  it.  The  aerated'  water,  viz. 
water  combined  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  with  car¬ 
bonated  alkali  and  this  gas,  n  excess,  have  been  often 
used  with  success  as  lithontriptics. 

L1THOPHY  TON,  (from  Xi)o;,  a  stone,  and  pvlov, 
a  plant).  A  lithofhyte,  kerutophyton  coral;  a  species 
of  plant  of  a  horny  substance,  seeming  to  be  of  a 
middle  nature  betwixt  wood  and  stone. 

Lithophy  ton  nigrum.  See  Corallium  ni- 

SRUM. 

LITHOSPE'RMUM,  (from  Aiflo?,  and  mteppx, 
semen;  from  the  hardness  of  its  seed).  Milium  satis, 
JEgonychon,  cctonychum,  gromwell,  graymill, 
LITHOSPERU U M  OFFICINALE  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  189,  is 
a  rough  plant,  with  stiff  branched  stalks,  oblong  acu¬ 
minated  leaves,  set  alternately  without  pedicles,  and 
whitish  monopetalous  flowers,  scarcely  longer  than  the 
cup,  followed  by  roundish,  hard  seeds.  It  is  peren¬ 
nial,  grows  wild  in  fields,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  The  seeds  are  diuretic;  but  rarely  used.  See 
Lewis’s  Materia  Medica.  It  is  also  a  name  for  the  la - 
cryma  Join. 

LITHOTO'MIA,  (from  aiSoj,  a  stone,  and  repvu, 
to  cut).  Cystotomiu.  Lithotomy,  or  cutting  for  the 
»tone. 

This  operation  was  performed  in  the  time  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  but  confined  to  one  family ;  and,  in  the  oath 
to  be  taken  by  practitioners,  this  operation  is  forbidden, 
apparently,  because  those  to  whom  so  delicate  an  inci¬ 
sion  was  familiar  would  perform  it  more  dexterously. 
The  method  employed  we  shall  soon  describe  as  that 
with  tire  “  lesser  apparatus.”  This  method  was  im¬ 
proved  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Joanne*  de  Ro¬ 


manis,  whose  operation  was  styled  that  with  the 
“  greater,”  as  it  was  a  more  complicated  “  apparatus.” 

It  rs  described  by  Marianas  Sanctus,  who  wrote  so 
clear  and  comprehensive  a  description  of  the  operation, 
with  the  parts  concerned,  that  it  includes  every  method 
of  opening  the  bladder,  and  very  plainly  hints  at  the 
improved  lateral  method.  The  high  operation  was  first 
proposed  by  Franco,  a  French  surgeon,  in  the  same 
century.  The  various  inconveniences  which  attended 
each  rendered  the  attempt  uncommon,  till  a  French 
priest,  Frere  Jacques,  probably  catching  the  hint  from 
Marianus,  attempted  the  lateral  method  ;  which,  though 
unskilled  in  operations,  and  indifferently  provided  with 
instruments,  he  executed  with  a  success  which  excited 
the  applause  of  the  world,  the  indignation,  and  at  last 
the  emulation,  of  the  faculty.  Various  improvement* 
have  been  since  made,  which  we  shall  notice  in  their 
place. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  symptoms  of  Cal*c 
culus,  vide  in  verbo,  nor  need  we  add  to  them,  since 
the  ultimate  decision  depends  on  the  sound.  This  is,  in 
fact,  a  part  of  the  operation. 

When  a  stone  is  suspected  to  be  lodged  in  the  blad¬ 
der,  and  a  fuller  examination  is  necessary,  an  instru¬ 
ment  called  A  sound  is  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
if  possible,  to  feel  the  stone.  For  this  purpose, 
Mr.  Sharp  directs  “  the  patient  to  be  laid  on  an 
horizontal  table,  with  his  thighs  elevated,  and  a  little 
extended :  the  sound,  previously  warmed  and  oiled,  it 
then  passed,  with  the  concave  part  towards  the  oper¬ 
ator,  until  it  meets  with  some  resistance  in  the  peri- 
naeum,  a  little  above  the  anus :  it  must  then  be  turned 
without  much  force,  pushed  gently  on  into  the  blad¬ 
der  ;  and  if  it  meets  with  an  obstruction  at  the  neck, 
its  extremity  is  raised  upwards,  by  inclining  its  handle. 
If  it  do  not  then  slip  in,  it  should  be  withdrawn  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  the  fore-finger  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  and  the  point  lifted  up,  which  will  facilitate 
its  admission.”  See  Catheiusmus. 

When  the  sound  enters  the  bladder,  it  must  be 
moved  round  in  every  direction.  It  sometimes  at 
once  strikes  against  the  stone,  and  by  no  artifice  is  the 
stone  again  found.  Sometimes  none  meets  the  instru¬ 
ment.  As  its  weight  may  drag  the  bladder  down  on 
the  rectum,  the  finger  should  be  introduced  into  the 
gut,  and  that  part  of  the  bladder  raised,  or  the  body 
should  be  moved  into  different  positions.  We  have 
remarked,  that  in  discovering  a  stone  we  are  more 
often  indebted  to  chance  than  to  skill ;  but,  if  one* 
found  by  an  experienced  surgeon,  the  operation  may¬ 
be  performed.  We  say  by  an  experienced  surgeon, 
since  it  is  said  that  pieces  of  sand  may  strike  against 
the  catheter,  and  give  the  sensation  of  a  stone.  This, 
however,  will  not  mislead  a  person  who  has  once  felt 
it.  The  sensation  imparted  by  the  instrument  is  not* 
decisive  of  the  size  of  the  stone ;  and  a  small  stone 
often  as  readily  found  as  a  large  one  :  but  if  inclosed 
in  a  sac,  or  if  adhering  to  the  bladder,  the  wrinkles  of 
the  inner  coat  defend  it,  and  the  sound  will  not  deteef 
it.  If  the  patient  uses  some  exercise  before  the  search, 
it  may  detach  the  stone  from  slight  adhesions. 

After  the  operation,  children  relapse  more  frequently 
than  adults ;  and  adults  run  greater  hazards  in  the 
operation  than  children. 

'J'bg  method  employed  from  the  first  attempts  to 
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ci'jict  the  stone  lias  been  called  tlic  Celsian,  sometimes 
tlie  Guidonian,  operation,  cutting  upon  the  gripe,  or 
with  the  lesser  apparatus.  This  operation  will  appear 
to  be  an  obvious  one ;  but  the  term  apparatus  is  im- 
firoper  since  it  only  requires  a  common  scalpel,  and 
occasionally  a  hook.  The  child,  for  it  is  confined  to 
children,  though  Paulus  of  iEgina  observes  that  he 
has  practised  it  in  a  more  adult  age,  is  held  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  position,  and  the  finger,  introduced  into  the  rec¬ 
tum,  is  employed  in  pressing  the  stone  forward  against 
the  perinseum,  and  confining  it.  The  operator  then 
exits  on  it,  and  extracts  it,  assisting  the  extraction,  if 
larcm  with  the  hook.  Heister  tells  us,  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  employ  this  mode  of  operating  in  young  sub¬ 
jects  The  operation  was  too  simple  perhaps  for 
modern  refinement!  but  it  had  also  some  inconveni¬ 
ences.  It  was  not  easy  to  find  the  stone  from  the 
rectum  or  to  confine  it  against  the  perinaeum,  for  the 
lime  necessary  to  extract  it.  The  operation  also  was 
confined  to  young  subjects,  where  the  parts  were  thin, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  stone  against  the  very  sensible 
bladder  was  often  followed  by  mortification. 

The  method  of  De  Romanis,  or  with  the  greater  ap- 
naratus  was  suggested  by  the  facility  with  which 
stones  are  extracted  from  the  female  bladder,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  greater  size  of  the  urethra,  and  its 
running  in  a  less  curved  direction.  He  supposed  that 
if  the  urethra  in  men  could,  by  any  operation,  be  so 
far  curtailed,  as  to  resemble  this  canal  in  women,  the 
operation  would  be  equally  easy  This  method  was 
discovered  about  the  year  1520,  but  not  publicly  de¬ 
scribed  by  Marianus  till  fifteen  years  afterwards.  We 
are  expressly  told,  that  the  urethra  must  be  divided 
f-om  a  little  above  its  curvature,  till  the  incision 
reaches  the  curvature.  Then  the  urethra  is  strait  and 
-dilatable.  It  is  consequently  dilated  by  proper  instru¬ 
ments  and  the  stone  extracted.  The  plan  appears 
plausible,  but  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  impracticable 
to  extract  a  large  stone  in  this  way ;  and  we  are  lqd  to 
suspect  that  De  Romanis,  under  the  pretence  of  dilat¬ 
ing  the  urethra,  really  divided  the  neck  ot  the  bladder. 
Whether  he  was  aware  of  this  division,  and  dared  not 
direct  it  since  Hippocrates  had  spoken  of  wounds  in 
t  as  fatal,  Aphor.  XVIII.  lib.  vl,  and  Cel- 

sus  had  repeated  the  observation,  V.  xxvi.  or  that  it 
was  an  accident  which  accidentally  followed,  is  uncer¬ 
tain  Le  Dran  however  found,  on  dissection,  that,  in 
almost  every  instance,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  was 
split  or  divided;  and  Falconet,  with  other  authors, 
have  contended,  that  this  division  was  intended,  though 

dilatation  only  was  described.  >  ,  . 

The  inconveniences  of  this  operation  are  too  obvious 
to  be  detailed.  Were  dilatation  only  meant,  the  effect 
of  this  violent  and  continued  distension  would  be  in¬ 
continence  of  urine.  Were  laceration,  as  must  be 
very  often  the  case,  to  take  place,  mortification  would 
generally  ensue,  and  such  we  find  was  frequently  the 
consequence.  At  least  the  greater  number  ot  patients 
died  ;  and  these  fatal  events  gave  an  importance  to  the 
improvement  first  attempted  by  Frere  Jacques.  J3ut 
cue  other  operation  was  previously  suggested. 

Peter  Franco,  already  mentioned,  operating  on  a 
child  of  two  years  old,  found  the  stone  too  large  to  be 
removed  through  the  wound:  accident  suggested  the 
possibility  of  opening  the  bladder  above  the  pubes. 
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which  he  effected,  and  extracted  the  stone  with  sue* 
cess.  Yet  alarmed,  apparently,  at  his  own  temerity# 
he  never  repeated  the  attempt,  and  dissuaded  his  fol¬ 
lowers  from  the  operation.  Even  candour  might  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  really  failed ;  but,  when  it  was  recol¬ 
lected  that,  just  above  the  pubes,  the  peritonaeum  did 
not  cover  the  bladder,  and  that,  of  course,  it  might  b« 
opened,  without  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ; 
when  to  this  was  added,  that  the  bladder,  when  dilated,, 
rose  far  above  the  pubes,  and  that  a  wound  might  b« 
safely  made  of  an  extent  to  extract  any  stone  which 
might  be  contained  in  that  cavity  ;  it  did  not  appear  to 
be  a  very  extravagant  attempt.  In  fact,  after  Hil- 
danus,  Riolan,  Dionis,  and  others,,  had  given  a  re¬ 
luctant  consent  to  the  trial,  and  admitted  its  safety,  it 
was  often  attempted,  before  it  was  publicly  recom¬ 
mended,  by  James  and  John  Douglass,  and  practised 
by  the  latter,  by  Heister,  by  Cheselden,  and  others, 
in  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

There  are  many  objections  to  this  method;  but,  on 
again  going  over  the  subject  in  the  original  authors,  for 
the  purposes  ot  this  short  history,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  them  so  few  and  inconsiderable.  It  is  certainly 
not  necessary  to  distend  the  bladder  very  considerably ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  expedient  to  do  so,  and  to  re¬ 
tain  the  urine  for  a  time  longer  titan  usual,  sexeral 
days  previous  to  the  operation,  to  give  the  bladder 
greater  facility  ot  distension.  The  distension  need  not, 
however,  be  so  great  as  to  injure  its  tonic  power.  Hie 
operation  indeed,  for  reasons  which  we  cannot  explain, 
has  not  usually  succeeded,  when  the  patient  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  age  of  thirty,  or  in  those  whose  bladders  are 
small.  When  the  kidneys  are  diseased  also,  it  is  said 
that  the  modern  method  succeeds  better.  A  singular 
and  unexpected  inconvenience,  however,  which  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  this  operation  endeavour  to  elude,  is  the 
difficulty  of  healing  the  wound.  The  muscular  fibres 
of  the  'bladder  are  circular,  more  thick  and  strong 
round  the  sphincter,  in  fact  thus  forming  the  sphincter 
itself.  When  the  distension  of  the  bladder  therefore 
excites  the  action  of  its  fibres  in  general,  the  resist¬ 
ance  is  less  at  the  wound  above  than  at  the  sphincter 
below ;  and  indeed  it  is  so  little  at  the  wound,  that 
when  the  high  operation  has  followed,  at  the  interval 
of  a  day,  the  puncture  through  the  perinseum,  the 
urine  is  discharged  above.  The  dressings  are  therefore 
constantly  wet,  and  the  wound  soon  becomes  fis- 

tulous.  .  ,  , 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages  or  in¬ 
conveniences,  they  have  all  yielded  to  the  operation 
proposed  by  Frere  Jacques,whose  name  it  has  been  said 
was  Beaulieu,  and  who  came  to  Paris  in  lOi)/  bom 
the  provinces,  destitute  of  money,  clothes,  and  victuals. 
I-le  was  of  an  open,  ingenuous  temper,  great  simplicity 
of  manners,  requiring  only  what  would  repair  Ins  in¬ 
struments  and  mend  bis  shoes.  Hi?  operation  is  that 
which  we  shall  soon  describe  as  the  lataal ,  but  his  m- 
'  struments  were  coarse,  often  a  razor,  or  a  common 

pen -knife ;  his  manner  rash  and  violent,  without  j 

fixed  plan,  or  any  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
pam.  He  soon  lost  his  credit  at  Paris,  and  reared 
o  Holland,  where  ho  scarcely  succeeded  be Uer ;  ,  bi t 
wo  find  bin.  in  Gormauv,  Idtan  W «  ^ 
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from  whom  he  had  learnt  the  art,  which,  from  want 
of  anatomical  knowledge,  he  was  unable  at  first  to 
practise  with  advantage. 

The  physicians  of  Paris,  though  they  did  not  treat 
the  good  friar  with  much  candour,  artfully  availed 
themselves  of  his  hint.  The  same  operation  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Meri,  but  first  practised  by  Mareschall.  The 
lateral  operation  was  soon  improved  by  Itau  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  by  Heister,  and  Cheselden  ;  and,  in  its  present 
state,  has  superseded  the  three  former.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  we  have  not  described  them  more  particularly ; 
but  it  was  necessary,  in  giving  a  general  view  of  the 
subject,  to  notice  the  attempts  and  errors  of  others. 

If  our  readers  derive  from  this  comprehensive  sketch 
as  much  entertainment  and  improvement  as  the  author 
has  done,  they  will  not  regret  the  little  time  they  will 
have  employed  in  the  perusal. 

The  lateral  operation  is  described  by  Mr.  Sharp  in 
the  following  words  from  Mr.  Cheselden  :  tc  The  pa¬ 
tient  being  laid  on  a  table,  with  his  hands  and  feet  tied, 
and  the  staff  passed,  as  in  the  old  way,  let  your  assist¬ 
ant  hold  it  a  little  slanting  on  one  side,  so  that  the 
direction  of  it  may  run  exactly  through  the  middle  of 
the  left  erector  penis  and  accelerator  urinse  muscles ; 
then  make  your  incision  through  the  skin  and  fat,  .very 
large,  beginning  in  one  side  of  the  seam  in  perinaeo,  a 
little  above  the  place  wounded  in  the  old  way,  and 
finishing  a  little  below  the  anus,  between  it  and  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  This  wound  must  be  car¬ 
ried  on  deeper  between  the  muscles,  till  the  prostate 
can  be  felt,  when  searching  for  the  staff,  and  fixing  it 
properly  if  it  had  slipped,  you  must  turn  the  edge  of 
the  knife  upwards,  and  cut  the  whole  length  of  that 
gland  from  within  outwards,  at  the  same  time  pushing 
down  the  rectum  with  a  finger  or  two  of  the  left  hand, 
by  which  precautions  the  gut  wall  always  escape 
wounding;  after  this,  introduce  the  forceps  to  take 
out  the  stone.  After  the  operation  is  ended,  if  there  is 
an  haemorrhage  from  the  prostate  gland,  a  silver  canula 
of  three  or  four  inches  long,  covered  with  fine  rag, 
may  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  left  there  two 
or  three  days;  for  it  rarely  fails  to  check  it : — the  pa¬ 
tient  may  also  take  an  opiate.  If  the  wound  does  not 
bleed,  a  little  dry  lint,  or  a  pledget  of  digestive,  may 
be  laid  in  it.  If  a  pain  is  felt  near  the  bladder  soon 
after  the  dressings  are  finished,  a  bladder  of  warm 
water  may  be  applied  over  it ;  and  if  it  increases,  as 
there  will  be  much  danger  therefrom,  bleeding  and 
clysters  will  be  necessary.” 

The  present  improved  practice  demands,  however,  a 
minuter  detail.  When  a  stone  has  been  discovered  by 
the  sound,  and  the  operation  is  determined  on,  every 
source  of  irritation  must,  be  removed.  The  patient,  if 
plethoric,  should  be  bled,  the  bowels  emptied  by 
mild,  but  sufficiently  active,  laxatives,  interposing  a 
dose  or  two  of  calomel,  and  giving  some  doses  of  hel- 
leboraster  to  evacuate  worms,  should  any  be  present. 
The  warm  bath  and  opiates  are  advised  occasionally, 
but  are  apparently  unnecessary.  The  diet  should  be 
light  and  mild,  and  diluent  liquors  drank  freely.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  bladder  be  moderately  filled  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  operation,  that,  in  the  incision,  the  ex¬ 
terior  part  only  should  be  wounded  :  but  as  the  inci¬ 
sion  is.  made  on  the  staff,  this  appears  to  be  an  useless 
refinement. 
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The  patient  is  placed  on  a  table,  about  three  fiiet. 
high,  and  bends  forwards  so  as  to  take  each  foot  in 
the  corresponding  hand;  the  wrists  and  ancles  are  re¬ 
spectively  confined  by  a  broad  tape.  The  buttocks  ar« 
then,  by  pillows,  raised  above  the  shoulders,  and 
brought  forward  a  little  beyond  the  table. 

"I be  sound  is  introduced,  and  the  stone  again 
sought  for.  If  it  was  before  certainly  discovered, 
though  it  should  not  be  at  this  time  found,  the  opera¬ 
tion  generally  proceeds ;  but  if  the  slightest  doubt  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  previous  searches,  and  it  cannot  now  be 
felt,  a  prudent  surgeon  will  defer  the  operation.  If  it 
be  determined  to  proceed,  the  surgeon  makes  an  inci¬ 
sion  from  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  just  below  the 
scrotum,  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  part  between 
the  anus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  basis  of  the  process.  His  next  incision  he  car¬ 
ries  nearer  the  raphe  and  anus,  to  avoid  dividing  the 
pudica.  He  thus  divides  the  transversalis  penis  and 
part  of  the  levator  ani,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  feel  the 
prostate.  He  must  guard  against  cutting  the  crura- 
penis,  which  he  can  easily  feel,  and  the  rectum,  which 
is  best  secured  by  introducing  a  finger  into  it. 

He  must  now  feel  for  the  grooved  staff,  which  his 
assistant  must  keep  against  the  side  of  the  raphe,  by 
pressing  its  handle  back  against  the  right  side  of  the 
patient’s  abdomen.  The  operator  must  find  the  staff 
steadily  opposed  to  him,  from  the  bulb  of  the  urethra 
to  the  prostate  gland,  and  on  this  he  must  cut,  from 
below  upwards,  till  the  staff  can  be  felt  perfectly  bare, 
and  the  incision  will  admit  the  finger,  which  not  only 
keeps  the  parts  stretched,  but  guards  the  rectum  from 
injury. 

The  next  step  is  to  divide  the  prostate  gland  and  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  This  is  sometimes  performed  by 
the  knife,  but  the  gorget,  or,  as  the  French  call  it, 
the  gorgeret,  is  employed  for  the  purpose.  Its  beak  is 
fitted  to.  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  along  it  this  hol¬ 
low  conical  instrument  was  forced  into  the  bladder, 
tearing  in  its  passage  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the 
prostate,  till  Mr.  Hawkins  bent  the  edges  a  little  more 
outwardly,  and  gave  them  an  edge.  This  cutting 
gorget  is  now  preferred.  As  the  groove  in  the  stall'  is 
continued  to  its  end,  the  beak  of  the  gorget  slides 
easily  off ;  and  this  part  of  the  operation  is  so  nice  and 
important,  that  the  operator  usually  chooses  to  manage 
both  instruments  himself. 

When  the  gorget  is  in  the  bladder,  the  urine  flows 
out,  and  the  operator  usually  attempts  to  feel  for  the 
stone  with  his  finger.  Whether  he  can  discover  it  or 
not  he  introduces  the  forceps,  and  attempts  to  take 
hold  of  it ;  opening  the  forceps  when  he  perceives  them 
touch  the  stone,  and  cautiously  sliding  a  blade  under 
the  stone,  the  other  is  of  course  over  it.  The  forceps 
are  rough  at  the  hollows,  and  finely  polished  between 
these  and  the  rivet,  so  that  if  the  stone  comes  near  the 
latter,  it  slides  to  the  former.  The  operator  must  hold 
the  stone  with  sufficient  firmness  to  prevent  its  sliding, 
but  not  so  closely  as  to  break  it,  if  brittle,  and  must 
extract  it  slowly  and  steadily.  In  general,  one  blade 
of  the  forceps  should  be  under  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes,  and  the  other  obliquely  below.  When  the 
stone  is  small,  it  often  falls  below  the  line  of  the  instru¬ 
ment;  and,  in  this  case,  some  operators  recommend 
bent,  forceps,  but  it  is  better  to  introduce  the  tinker 
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m  to 'the  rectum  to  raise  the  stone,  for  by  the  bent  for¬ 
ceps  the  bladder  is  often  injured.  Should  the  blades  of 
the  forceps  appear  distant,  it  is  probable  that  the  stone 
is  large,  or  that  it  is  held  disadvantageously.  The  last 
is  most  frequently  the  case,  and  the  operator  should 
therefore  loosen  his  hold  in  order  to  take  it  in  a  more 
convenient  position.  It  has  scarcely  ever  happened 
that  the  stone  is  too  large  to  be  extracted,  if  drawn  for¬ 
ward  cautiously,  assisted  by  the  finger.  Should  it  slip 
and  fall  back  at  the  edge  of  the  wound,  the  sound  and 
the  gorget  must  be  again  introduced  to  guide  the  forceps. 

If  the  stone  is  broken,  the  larger  pieces  should  be 
extracted  by  the  forceps,  and  the  smaller  with  a  scoop. 
Afterwards  warm  water  is  to  be  injected,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  raised  to  an  upright  posture.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  anxiety  for  evacuating  the  smallest  par¬ 
ticles  has  been  too  great,  and  that  their  discharge  may 
be  safely  trusted  to  the  first  flow  of  urine. 

If  an  artery  bleeds,  it  must  be  confined  by  a  liga¬ 
ture ;  but  if  this  is  impracticable,  a  roller  should  be 
placed  in  the  wound,  preserving  a  passage  for  the  urine 
by  a  canula.  The  body  should  then  be  raised,  so  that 
the  wound  may  depend ;  and  in  this  state  the  patient 
must  be  placed  in  bed. 

The  operation  sometimes  fails  by  the  incision  being 
made  too  far  towards  tire  urethra  ;  for  wounds  in  the 
urethra  cannot  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  stone; 
and,  in  these  instances,  the  bladder  is  opened  imper¬ 
fectly,  and  the  gorget  slips  into  the  cellular  membrane. 
The  urethra  is  indeed  di\ided  by  the  cutting  gorget, 
with  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ;  but  the  perfection  of  the 
operation  consists  in  making  a  fair  and  proper  opening 
into  the  bladder  itself.  Sometimes,  when  the  operator 
has  not  made  a  fair,  bold  incision,  too  much  is  trusted 
to  the  gorget,  and  the  bladder  is  lacerated  We  know 
from  be  Romanis’  operation,  that  lacerations  of  the 
bladder  are  not  always  fatal,  as  well  as  from  the  lateral 
method,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  cutting 
gorget.  But  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  such 
lacerations  are  at  least  dangerous,  and  probably  some 
of  the  fatal  events  may  have  been  from  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  subsequent  to  such  violence. 

Another  error  is  carrying  the  incision  too  low,  or  in 
the  lower  part  too  near  the  raphe,  by  which  the  rectum 
is  wounded,  and  the  faces  afterwards  constantly  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  wound.  The  error  is  not  indeed 
fatal,  but  the  future  life  is  truly  miserable.  The  place 
at  which  the  proper  incision  must  be  made  is  indeed 
limited  ;  but  it  is  so  nicely  defined,  that  we  have  heard 
a  professor  declare  he  could  perform  the  operation  in 
the  dark ;  and  we  once  knew  a  celebrated  operator 
who  remarked,  that  he  declined  the  operation,  rather 
from  the  bluntness  of  his  touch  than  ot  his  sight. 

Alter  the  operation  tired  nature  sinks  to  rest ;  but 
from  forty  to  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  are  usually  given 
to  take  off  irritation.  After  a  few  hours,  however, 
pains,  apparently  spasmodic,  come  on  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen.  These  are  relieved  by  anodyne 
clysters  and  fomentations.  Should  the  pain  increase, 
and  the  belly  become  hard,  the  case  must  be  treated 
like  enteritis  ;  but  anodynes  may  be  more  freely  given, 
and  warm  clysters  frequently  thrown  up.  The  warm 
bath  is  in  these  circumstances  often  useful.  In  many 
caseB,  however,  notwithstanding  every  care,  mortifi 
cation  comes  on,  the  wound  appears  foal  and  livid.  In 
better  circumstances  it  looks  healthy  3  in  a  day  or  two 


the  urine  is  discharged  from  the  urethra,  and  a  cicatrix 
is  formed  in  about  six  weeks  or  two  months.  Incon¬ 
tinence  of  urine,  which  often  follows,  is  relieved  by 
tonics  and  cold  bathing. 

Calculus  in  females  is  by  no  means  a  common  com¬ 
plaint,  and  the  operation  is  rarely  required.  When 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  urethra  are  opened 
from  the  vagina,  great  inconveniences  occur  in  future 
labours,  from  the  contraction  induced  by  the  cicatrices  ; 
but,  when  the  operation  is  performed,  these  parts  are 
usually  divided  by  the  cutting  gorget.  We  suspect 
that,  in  women,  what  is  called  the  high  or  De  Ro¬ 
manis’  method  would  be  most  advisable  ;  but  as  the 
urethra  is  so  easily  dilated,  there  are  few  stones  that 
could  not  be  extracted  without  cutting. 

Mr.  Bromfield  describes  the  following  method  of 
dilating  the  urethra,  apparently  better  than  by  means 
of  tents.  With  the  assistance  of  a  straight,  blunt, 
director,  he  introduced  into  the  bladder  the  closed  end 
of  the  apendicula  intestini  caeci  of  a  small  animal ;  and 
leaving  out,  at  a  proper  length,  the  open  end,  he  filled 
it  with  warm  water  by  means  of  a  syringe,  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  water's  escape  by  a  ligature.  He  then,  by 
twisting  the  exposed  end  of  the  tube,  forced  the  con¬ 
tained  water  forwards,  and  this  operation  was  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  till  the  neck  of  the  bladder  was  so 
much  opened,  that  the  forceps  might  have  easily  been 
admitted,  if  required.  The  stone  however  was  pro¬ 
pelled  byr  the  urine,  and  the  instrument  was  not  neces¬ 
sary.  After  the  passage  of  the  stone,  the  parts  were 
fomented  with  warm  milk,  and  with  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine.  Very'-  little  inflammation  came  on,  and 
no  disagreeable  symptom.  See  his  Observations  and 
Cases,  vol.  ii. 

Mr  Gooch  extracted  a  stone  of  four  ounces  weight, 
through  an  incision  which  he  made  from  the  vagina 
into  the  bladder.  This  operation  was  attended  with 
very  little  trouble,  either  to  himself  or  the  patient; 
the  ulcer  soon  healed  by  the  use  of  soft  balsamic  in¬ 
jections,  and  no  inconvenience  was  observed  after  ther 
healing  of  the  parts.  See  Cases  and  Remarks,  vol.  ii. 
p.  Ic2,  &c. 

Stones  impacted  in  the  urethra  are  often  discharged  by 
the  efforts  of  nature,  and  it  is  frequently  astonishing 
to  what  a  degree  the  canal  may  be  dilated.  Gentle 
means  are  therefore  first  necessary,  and  oily  frictions, 
gentle  pressure,  with  the  semicupium,  and  large  doses 
of  opium,  will  often  succeed.  If  an  operation  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  skin  should  be  drawn  forward,  and  the 
urethra  divided  on  the  stone.  The  skin,  when  restored 
to  its  former  position,  will  prevent  the  urine  from  flow¬ 
ing  through  the  wound,  which  will  often  heal  by  tlva 
first  intention.  The  operation  should  not,  however, 
be  so  long  delayed  as  to  allow  inflammation  to  come  on, 
for  mortification  would  be  the  consequence.  When 
the  stone  is  impacted  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the 
operation  is  the  same  as  cutting  on  the  gripe.  When 
near  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  canal  may  be  di¬ 
lated  by  elastic  forceps.  When  near  the  scrotum,  it 
should  be  either  pushed  backwards  or  forwards,  ami, 
treated  according  to  the  plans  already  described. 

See  Sharp’s  Operations  of  Surgery.  Sharp’s  Critical 
Enquiry  Heister’s  Surgery.  Bromfield’s  Cases  and 
Observations,  vol.  ii.  ch.  8.  Le  D rail’s  Operations. 
Heister’s  dissertation  on  the  High  Apparatus.  Bell  & 
Surgery.,  vol.  ii.  p.  41,  &c. 


LITRON.  Nitron.  See  Anatron. 

LI'TUS,  (from  lino,  to  anoint).  See  LiNlMENTUM. 

LIVER  OIL.  See  Oleum  jkcoris  aselli. 

_  LI'VIDUS  MUSCULUS,  (from  A blackish, 
from  its  colour).  See  Pectineus. 

LIX,  (from  At light;  or  from  the  Hebrew  term 
Ins).  See  Clavellati  Cinbres. 

LIXIVIATIO,  the  separation  of  salts  by  solution. 

LIXI  VIUM,  (from  li.v,  wood-ash).  A  ley.  That 
is,  water  impregnated  with  the  salts  of  burnt  vegetables. 

LtxTvium  ta'rtam.  See  Kali  aoua. 

Lixivium  sapona'rium.  See  Kali  furi  aqua. 

LOBE  LIA.  An  American  plant  named  in  honour 
of  Lobel,  found  in  woods  and  dry  marshes.  With  the 
root  of  the  lobelia  syphilitica  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1320,  the 
American  Indians  cure  the  most  virulent  pox.  Five  or 
six  of  the  plants  are  boiled  in  water,  and  the  patient 
drinks  as  much  as  he  can  of  this  decoction,  in  the 
morning,  and  during  the  day.  It  soon  purges,  and  the 
strength  of  the  decoction  is  increased  or  lessened 
as  the  patient  can  bear  the  evacuation.  If  any  part  is 
sore,  it  is  to  be  washed  with  this  decoction,  and  thus 
in  two  or  three  weeks  a  cure  is  performed.  Every 
part  of  this  plant  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  and  has 
a  rank  smell.  The  root,  which  is  the  part  preferred  in 
medicine,  in  taste  resembles  tobacco,  and  sometimes 
excites  vomiting.  A  handful  of  it,  dried,  is  boiled  in 
twelve  pints  of  distilled  water,  t  ill  they  are  reduced  to 
eight.  The  patient  begins  with  half  a  pint,  morning 
and  evening,  then  more  frequently  if  the  purgative 
effect  is  not  too  violent.  Should  it  be  so,  the  medi¬ 
cine  must  be  omitted  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then 
again  taken,  till  the  cure  is  completed.  The  ulcers 
are  to  be  washed  with  a  decoction  of  the  root,  and  if 
deep  and  foul,  sprinkled  with  the  powder  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  ceanuthns  Americanus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  284.  We 
owe  this  description  to  Sir  W.  Johnson’s  influence, 
who  received  it  from  the  American  Indians.  The  prac¬ 
titioners  of  their  country,  however,  do  not  repose  in  it 
much  confidence,  and  seem  to  think  its  purgative  ef¬ 
fect  the  most  striking. 

LOBE'LLUS,  LOBULUS,  (a  dim.  of  lobus,  a 
lobt).  A  small  lobe.  The  cells  of  fat  are  called 
lobuli  adiposi:  and  the  extremities  of  the  branchiae, 
which  end  in  little  knobs,  are  called  lobuli  pulmonum. 
Winslow  calls  the  lobe  of  the  ear  lobus,  or  lobulus.  See 
Auricula. 

LO'BUS  ECH1NA  TUS.  See  Bonduch  In- 
dorum. 

LOCA'LES,  (from  locus,  a  place).  Diseases  that 
affect,  or  have  their  seat,  only  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  body.  See  Mokbi  organici  and  Plague. 

LOCA'LIS  MEMBRA'NA.  See  Pia  mater. 

LO  CHIA,  (from  A oyjvw,  to  bring  forth)-.  The 
discharges  of  the  "uterus  after  child¬ 
birth,  gyncccia,  the  third  species  of  Dr.  Cullen’s 
menorrhagia ,  which  he  defines,  a  sanguinary  menorrha¬ 
gia  in  lying-in  women.  This  discharge  arises  from  the 
uistended  vessels,  and  proceeds  till  the  removal  of  the 
distension  admits  of  their  contraction.  In  weak,  ex¬ 
hausted  constitutions,  the  discharge  often  continues 
for  several  days,  and  then  only  becomes  a  disease.  In 
healthy  habits  it  continues  to  flow  freely  for  an  hour 
and  more,  and  the  discharge  afterwards  lessens ;  in  a 
pew  days  it  becomes  less  red,  and  then  greenish.  The 
redness  begins  to  disappear  when  the  breasts  fill  with 


milk.  Its  quantity  is  generally  less  after  a  miscarriage 
than  when  a  woman  goes  her  full  time  ;  and  it  sooner 
stops  when  a  woman  gives  suck,  than  when  she  doe3 
not. 

The  lochia  may  produce  disease  when  deficient  or 
redundant.  The  discharge  in  many  women  is  incon¬ 
siderable  ;  but,  as  this  appears  constitutional,  no  in¬ 
convenience  arises.  When  exposed  to  cold,  or  fever 
comes  on,  the  discharge  often  suddenly  stops,  the  belly 
swells  and  is  sore ;  a  heavy  load  is  felt  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  and  in  the  loins  ;  the  pulse  is  full 
and  hard  ;  pain  in  the  head  and  back  ;  a  nausea,  some¬ 
times  a  vomiting,  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  come 
on.  Feverish  symptoms,  particularly  rigor,  generally 
precede  the  suppression  of  the  discharge,  rather  than 
follow  it,  and  are  the  cause,  instead  of  the  effect ; 
though  the  effect  so  soon  follows,  that  it  is  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  which  has  preceded.  Violent  passions  will 
sometimes  check  the  lochia,  and  sudden  grief  be 
equally  injurious.  Errors  in  diet,  and  particularly  in¬ 
dulgence  in  spirituous  liquors,  seems  occasionally  to 
bring  on  a  spasmodic  stricture,  accompanied  often  with 
fever.  A  diarrhoea,  or  any  other  copious  discharge, 
will  also  check  the  flow,  though  with  less  inconveni¬ 
ence.  The  nearer  the  period  of  the  suppression  is  to 
that  of  delivery,  the  greater  is  the  danger.;  and  the 
occasional  returns  of  the  discharge  are  symptoms  of  re¬ 
covery.  The  lochia  sometimes  diminish  gradually, 
and  sometimes  cease  at  once.  A  delirium,  in  many 
instances,  succeeds,  occasioning  convulsions  and  death, 
and  if  the  patient  escapes  with  life,  she  sometimes 
continues  lunatic. 

In  general  no  medicine  will  force  the  return  ;  and 
our  chief  attention  must  be  directed  to  procure  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  all  the  extreme  vessels.  When  &e  pa¬ 
tient  if>  full  and  plethoric,  the  pulse  full  and  hard, 
the  face  flushed,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  bleed  copi¬ 
ously,  and  this  has  been  attended  with  success,  even 
no  fever  has  come  on.  It  must,  h  wever,  be  done 
early  and  boldly,  or  it  will  be  injurious.  As  this  then 
is  the  case,  the  practitioner  should  be  cautious  in  what 
constitutions  he  makes  the  attempt. 

Emetics  are  often  remedies  of  importance  in  this 
complaint,  and  should  be  repeated.  To  these  the  re¬ 
laxing  diaphoretics  should  succeed ;  and  when  any 
organ  is  overloaded,  in  consequence  of  the  suppression, 
a  blister  applied  to  the  part  will  be  of  singular  ser¬ 
vice. 

Cathartics  are  equally  necessary,  but  we  should  be 
cautious  lest  too  great  a  discharge  from  the  bowels 
prevent  a  return  of  the  salutary  evacuation.  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  relieve  too  great  fulness,  and  equally  proper 
to  avoid  irritation  ;  and  the  infusion  of  sena  with  man¬ 
na,  or  castor  oil,  so  as  to  procure  two  or  three  motions, 
will  be  sufficient.  We  must  then  return  to  the  mild 
relaxing  diaphoretics,  avoiding  great  heat,  and  admit¬ 
ting  free  air,  if  not  too  cold. 

In  the  usual  course,  the  milk  is  the  vicarious  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  lochia.  This  evacuation  should  there¬ 
fore  be  encouraged  by  warmth  to  the  breast,  by  glasses.; 
but,  above  all,  by  applying  a  strong,  healthy  child. 
If  a  flow  of  milk  can  be  determined  to  these  organs, 
the  woman  is  secure.  This,  however,  is  often  with 
difficulty  obtained  ;  and  we  more  frequently  find,  that 
by  removing  congestions  of  every  kind,  supporting  the 
patient  with  mild,  nourishing  food,  she  gradually 
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garprs  without  a  return.  We  need  not  add,  that  the 

disease  is  highly  dangerous. 

The  spirits,  whatever  he  the  cause,  are  usually 
much  depressed,  and  it  will  be  right  to  cheer  out  pa- 
tient  in  this  period  of  peculiar  distress  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  by  every  favourable  representation.  In  fact, 
however,  the  lochia  are  seldom  wholly  checked  with¬ 
out  accession  of  fever,  which,  from  the  time  of  its 
attack,  is  styled  puerperal.  (See  Puerperalis  FE- 
BR,s.)  The  idea  of  checking  the  discharge  by  rising 
too  soon,  if  cold  be  avoided,  is  truly  ridiculous. 

The  lochia  are  sometimes  redundant ;  but  this  disease 
must  be  distinguished  from  flooding  during  labour,  from 
an  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  os  uteri,  or  other 
causes.  The  complaint  w'e  now  speak  of  is  the  dis¬ 
charge  subsequent  to  labour ;  and,  in  this  place,  we 
cannot  add  to  what  we  have  said  in  the  article  H/e- 
MORRHAGIA',  q  v.  As  the  disease  is  rapid  and  violent, 
so  our  remedies  should  be  proportionally  active  and 
continued.  Fainting  should  not  be  obviated  ;  and  the 
practitioner  should  be  particularly  cautious  that  no  ir¬ 
ritation  is  kept  up  from  any  accumulations  in  the  rec¬ 
tum.  Ligatures  on  the  lower  extremities  are  not  only 
useless,  but  soon  become  injurious. 

LOCHIORRHCE  A,  (from  Ao%ia,  the  locha ,  and 
pfo),  to  flow).  An  excess  of  the  lochia  after  they  be¬ 
come  pale  or  whitish. 

LOCULAME'NTA,  (from  loculus,  a  bag).  The 
cells  in  the  fruit  of  plants,  where  the  seeds  are  lodged, 
divided  by  small  partitions.  See  C.VPSULA. 

U  )CU  STA,  (quasi  <ocus  ustus ;  because  from  their 
influence  corn  is  apparently  burnt)  The  GRASS- 
HOPPETi^;  the  outer  covering  of  the  flower  and  giain  ot 
corn  which  incloses  the  chaff  ;  and  a  name  for  the 
LACTUCA  AGNINA. 

LOHOC.  SeeLiNCTUS. 

LOGaS,  (from  Afcyw,  to  elect).  The  white  of  the 
eye.  See  Adnata. 

LOLIUM.  (from  Aaiev  oA eiv,  segetem  perdere) ; 
oira,  gramen  loliaccum,  lolium  tremulentum  Lin.  Sp. 
PL  J  2  Z  ;  DARNED,  IVRAY,  and  COCKLE. 

Ii  is  distinguished  from  other  corn  by  its  slender  flat 
ear,  but  is  not  used  in  medicine.  It  is  said  to  produce 
drunkenness  it  taken  inwardly,  and  to  prevent  it  it  ap¬ 
plied  outwardly.  It  is  certainly  a  narcotic,  and  impru¬ 
dently  taken  has  been  highly  injurious.  See  Ilaii 

Historia.  . 

LOME'NTUM  FA'BfE,  (from  Aaw,  to  levigate). 
Bean  meal,  or  bread  made  from  it.  See  Faba 
major. 

LONCHI'TES,  (from  Aoyypj,  a  lance;  because  its 
leaves  are  sharp  pointed),  lilix  aculeata,  poiypoilium 
lonchitis  Lin.  Sp  PI.  1543.  The  root  is  aperient  and 
diuretic,  but  not  used  in  the  present  practice. 
t  LONCHOTON  See  Vi  irioi.um. 

LO’NGAN<  >N,  (from  lougus,  long).  See  Rectum 

INTESTIf  M. 

LONG  I  SSiMUS  DI  GITUS.  See  Digitus. 

Longissimus  uoi  si,  is  a  muscle  named  from 
its  length,  and  has  the  same  origin  with  the  sacro- 
lumbaris.  It  is  inserted  by  several  digitations  into  the 
pibs  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  part  of  this  muscle  ,  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  eomplexus,  the  transversalis  colli  of 
Albinus  is  seated,  which  runs  from  the  transverse  pro 
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cesses  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  to  those  of  the  neck, 
and  raises  the  body. 

Longissimus  o'culi.  See  Obliquus  major 
oculi. 

Longi'ssimus  po'llicis  ma'nus.  See  Flexor 

TERTII  INTKRNonn  POLLIC1S. 

LO'NGUS  COLLI,  (from  A oy%>),  a  lance).  Rises 
from  the  two  upper  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  is  in¬ 
serted  into  the  three  upper  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  It 
is  made  up  of  two  plates,  which  decussate  each  other  -  - 
and  receives  slips  from  some  of  the  lower  transverse 
processes  of  the  neck.  Its  office  is  to  bend  the  neck. 
LONl'CERA  PERICLYME'NUM.  See  Capri- 

FOLIUM.  1  t 

LOOK,  a  gum  resin,  whose  source  is  unknown.  It 
is  a  stimulant,  and  supposed  to  be  a  resolvent. 

LOPE'ZIANA  RADIX,  a  root  brought  from  Goa, 
and  first  described  by  Gaubius  in  his  Adversaria.  It. 
is  brought  to  us  in  pieces,  about  two  inches  thick ;  of 
which  the  woody  part  is  lightish  and  white,  the  me¬ 
dullary  part  more  dense  and  reddish.  The  bark  is 
rough,  wrinkled,  brown,  soft,  and  apparently  woolly, 
covered  with  a  paler  cuticle.  Neither  had  any  strik¬ 
ing  smell  or  taste;  but  it  was  found  highly  useful  in 
colliquative  diarrhoeas,  especially  in  the  last  stages  of 
phthisis,  appearing  to  act  rather  as  a  narcotic  than  an 
astringent.  Gaubius  thinks  that  it  resembles  the  sima— 
rouba. 

LOPHA'DIA,  LO'PHIA,  (from  A o<po;,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  neck).  See  Spina.  Lophia  sometimes 
signifies  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  neck. 

^LO  PIMA,  (Aotfi&o,  to  decorticate).  See  CASTANA. 
LO'RA.  See  Deutf.ria. 

LORDO  SIS,  (from  A opSog,  bowed  or  bent  inward ), 
is  an  incurvation  of  the  spine  toward  the  fore  parts  ; 
and  the  opposite  to  gibbosity.  It  is  synonymous  with 
lumbago,  tabes  dorsalis,  and  with  a  curvature  of  the 
legs  inward. 

LOR  1C  A,  (from  lorica,  a  coat  of  mail).  A  lute 
with  which  glass  retorts,  &c.  are  coated,  before  they 
are  put  into  the  fire. 

LORIND  MATR1CIS.  An  epilepsy,  or  a  con¬ 
vulsive  disorder  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  uterus. 

LOTIO,  (from  lavo,  to  xeash).  A  lotion;  att 
external  fluid  application.  When  used  on  the  eyes,  it 
receives  the  name  of  collyriam  ;  on  the  face,  a  lotion; 
on  any  other  part,  an  embrocation.  It  is  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  clyster,  and  a  name  of  the  urine. 

Lo  TIO  ALU  MINIS.  See  I N  FI,  AM  M  ATIO. 

LOTIO  AMMO'NIiE  MURIATJE,  L()T!0'AMMO- 

nije  acetate.  See  Inflammatio  mammas. 

Lo'tio  ammonias  muriate  cum  ace'to.  Se* 
Inflammatio. 

Lo'tio  spirituo'sa.  SeeAMBUSTA. 

LO  TUS,  (from  Aw,  to  desire ;  from  the  delicious¬ 
ness  of  its  fruit).  The  species  used  in  medicine  are 
noticed  under  the  different  Darner,  they  bear. 

Lo'tus  a  rbor,  C 'tlfis  Australis  Lin.  Sp.  Ph  14/S, 
the  lote  or  nettle-tree,  grows  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,;  its  berries  are  astringent. 

Lotus  URBANA,  trifolium  odoratnm,  mch lotus 
major  odorato  violacea,  trifolium  m.  officinale  Lin.  bp. 
PI.  1078.  Sweet  trefoil.  The  seeds,  leaves,  an 
flowers,  are  supposed  to  be  anodyne  and  diaphoretic- 
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LOXA  RTHRUS,  (from  a ov6?,  oblique ,  and  aptytv, 
*  joint)  An  obliquity  of  the  head  of  bones,  and  the 
muscles  annexed  ;  of  the  joint  to  a  degree  of  deformity, 
without  luxation  or  spasm. 

LUCE  (Eau  de).  See  Alcali* 

LU  CIDUM  SAL,  (from  luceo,  to  s/iine).  See 
<$eMmje  sal. 

LLT  CJDUS  LA'PIS,  (from  the  same).  See  Bono- 

NIENSIS  LAPIS. 

LUCLNA,  (from  luceo,  to  shine).  Diana.  See 
Alii,  at. 

LUDUS  HELMO’NTII,  (from  its  resemblance  to 
a  die).  A  roundish  mass,  which  seems  to  have  cracked 
in  drying,  and  the  interstices  to  be  tilled  up  by  a  cal¬ 
careous  matter,  which  frequently  rises  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  whole  is  an  argillaceous  clay,  and  the  mass 
consists  of  prisms  of  different  sizes  separated  by  the 
calcareous  matter.  See  Haiiy  iv.  45.5 . 

Paracelsus  described  the  cubic  pyritae,  which  are 
like  dice,  and  called  them  ludi:  Helmont  mistook  him, 
and  supposed  this  stone,  which  is  mostly  divided  into 
squares,  by  the  cracks  to  be  the  substance.  Th«  spar 
that  fills  up  the  cracks  is  only  to  be  used ;  for  it  is  that 
alone  which  promotes  urine,  and  is  supposed  a  remedy 
for  the  stone. 

LU  E$,  (from  luo,  to  dissolve,  because  it  produces 
dissolution;  or  from  the  Hebrew  term  laugh,  to  absorb) ; 
the  pestilence  in  men,  and  the  murrain  in  beasts. 

Lu  es  dei  fica.  One  of  the  ridiculous  names  for 
the  epilepsy. 

Lu  es  neuro'des  convulsi'va,  a  mild  typhus. 

Lu'eSVENE'rEA.  TheVENEItKAL  DISEASE.  Avhl'O- 
disiacus  and  Gallicus  morbus,  grand -gor,  Patursa  morbus 
Indicus  and  Neapolitans.  Dr.  Cullen  names  it  syphilis, 
•and  places  it  in  the  class  cachexies,  and  order  impel  drives, 
defining  it  a  contagious  disease,  arising  after  impure 
coition,  and  a  disease  of  the  genitals;  ulcers  of  the 
throat ;  corymbose  papulae  of  the  skin,  particularly  at 
the  margin  of  the  hairy  scalp,  running  in  scabs  and 
scabby  ulcers ;  pain  in  the  bones,  and  exostoses  :  one 
species  only  exists. 

The  source  of  this  disease  has  occasioned  much  con¬ 
troversy,  which,  though  not  interesting  in  the  result,  is 
not  without  curiosity,  and  a  slight  attention  to  it  is,  on 
this  occasion,  necessary  It  has  been  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  venereal  disease  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Colon  (Columbus)  ;  an 
opinion  supported  by  the  apparently  minute  accuracy 
of  Dr.  Astruc,  whose  evidence  has  not  been  carefully 
appreciated,  neither  has  the  whole  been  properly  ad¬ 
duced.  Columbus  returned  from  his  first  vot'age  in 
Lltpl,  and  from  his  second  in  idcj.ti;  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  pretence  that  the  disease  was  brought  to 
Europe  on  his  first  return.  His  seamen  are  said  to 
have  been  in  good  health  ;  and  in  his  life,  collected 
from  his  own  MSS.,  by  his  son  Ferdinand,  not  a  word 
occurs  of  any  disease  of  this  kind.  Columbus  too  re¬ 
turned  in  March  1 4y4  :  at  this  time  the  disease  began 
to  rage  in  Naples.  He  landed  in  Portugal ;  but  in  this 
country  tire  disease  did  not  appear  till  two  or  three 
years  afterwards.  The  medical  authors  who  wrote  in 
mention  it  as  a  new  disease  “then  raging,"  and  some  of 
these  date  it:  two  years  before.  Hock  de  Brakenaw, 
a  professor  of  medicine  at  JBologna,  fixes  its  era  in 


14£M  ;  and  he  wrote  only  eight  years  afterwards.  Ca« 
taneus,  who  wrote  in  1505  at  Genoa ;  and  De  Vigo, 
physician  to  the  pope,  whose  work  was  published^in 
1512,  both  professional  men,  living  almost  on  the 
spot,  and  so  very  near  to  its  first  appearance,  fixed 
its  earliest  era  in  14.QL  Pintor,  a  Spanish  physi¬ 
cian,  who  resided  at  Rome  as  physician  to  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.  from  1492  to  1502,  and  who  wrote  in  1499, 
fixes  its  era  also  at  1494.  Fulgosius,  and  some  other 
authors,  assign  an  earlier  period  to  its  appearance  ;  but 
there  is  much  doubt  whether  it  was  known  before  the 
end  of  1-191.  Coccius,  in  a  work  published  at  Venice 
in  1502,  dates  its  era  in  1495  ;  and  Jean  de  Bourdigne, 
the  French  historian,  remarks,  that  it  began  to  rage  in 
l'rahcc  in  14  5.  I  he  evidence  of  Columbus  importing 
it,  on  his  return  from  his  second  voyage,  is  more  strik¬ 
ing,  but  equally  inconclusive.  He  returned  in  149s, 
and  Oviedo  describes  Moses  Peter  Margarita  as  affected 
“  with  the  distemper.”  He  observes,  that  he  had  so 
many  pains  that  he  believes  he  had  also  the  pains  of  that 
disease.  The  two  hundred  and  twenty- live  soldiers 
who  returned  with  him  were  undoubtedly  in  a  wretched 
state  of  health;  but  previous  to  their  embarkation 
they  had  been  besieged  in  their  camp  by  the  Indians, 
and  reduced  to  live  on  the  most  unwholesome  food. 
In  this  state  they  crossed  the  Altantic.  They  are  de¬ 
scribed  not  as  having  bubos,  or  cutaneous  eruptions,  but 
as  ot  the  colour  of  saffron. 

It  is  singular,  that  if  the  venereal  disease  was  of  Ame¬ 
rican  origin  it  should  not  be  traced  by  cotemporary  au¬ 
thors  to  America.  The  new  world  was  never  accused 
of  sending  us  this  scourge  till  after  the  third  voyage  of 
Columbus,  and  then,  indeed,  it  was  received  from  thence, 
though  undoubtedly  first  carried  there  ;  nor  has  any 
author  shown  that  it  was  endemic  in  America.  They 
indeed  describe  a  cutaneous  disease,  which  still  exists, 
and  is  styled  at  present  the  yaws,  of  which  the  pian  is 
apparently  a  modification. 

1  he  origin  of  lues,  though  seemingly  connected  with 
the  discovery  of  America,  is  more  strictly  so  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors,  who,  driven  from  Spain,  retired 
to  Italy,  and  resided  on  the  outside  of  the  Appian-gate 
at  Rome,  when  some  of  them  clandestinely  entered  the 
city.  The  cutaneous  diseases  of  that  race  engrafted 
on  constitutions  enfeebled  by  the  plague,  or  united  with 
the  prevailing  epidemic,  apparently  producer!  a  new  and 
distinct  disorder.  We  shall  sum  up  the  whole  in  the 
words  of  a  critic  in  a  periodical  journal,  who  has  seem¬ 
ingly  examined  the  subject  with  considerable  attention 
in  the  original  authors. 

“  The  summary  of  the  whole  may  be  very  short.  In 
Italy,  from  the  year  1  1  1  to  H95,  from  the  great  in¬ 
undations  and  severe  droughts  succeeding  each  other, 
pestilential  fevers  of  the  most  fatal  kind  prevailed.  The 
disease  was  styled  the  plague ;  but  it  appears  10  have 
been  only  a  fever  attended  with  the  most  violently  putrid 
symptoms,  among  which  were  glandular  abscesses, 
sores,  and  blotches,  which  discharged  a  malignant  sanies. 
Those  who  recovered  did  not  soon  return  to  perfect 
health  :  the  abscesses  remained  in  a  chronic  form,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  blood  was  infected.  In  this  state 
the  disease  seems  to  have  been  communicated  by  in¬ 
fection,  at  first  from  the  most  general  contact;  and  it 
was  continued  in  this  highly  infectious  state  many  years. 
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when  it  was  attended  with  fever,  often  of  the  putrid 
hind.  In  better  situations  it  sooner  assumed  a  chronic 
appearance,  and  by  degrees  fixed  itself  in  those  parts, 
so  as  to  be  communicated  only  by  personal  connection. 
It  is  particularly  observable,  on  a  minute  examination  of 
the  authors,  that  venereal  symptoms  mixed  themselves 
with  those  of  fever  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  that  epidemic  were  such  as  have  since 
discriminated  syphilis.  These  symptoms  continued  sub¬ 
sequent  to  that  fever,  and  were  at  last  communicated 
by  infection  to  those  who  never  had  the  fever.”  See 
As  true,  Swediaur,  and  .T.  Foot  on  the  Venereal  Disease  3 
Becker,  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  30  and  31  3 
Sanchez’  Historical  Investigation  into  the  first  Appear¬ 
ance,  of  the  Venereal  Disease  in  Europe  3  Hensler’s  two 
Treatises  on  the  American  Origin  of  the  Venereal  Dis¬ 
ease  ;  Girtanner’s  Treatise,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  at  Gottin¬ 
gen  ;  Gruner’s  supplementary  volume  to  the  Aphro- 
disiacusof  Luisinus,  published  at  Jena;  Perenottis’  Ge¬ 
neral  and  Descriptive  Plistory  of  the  Origin,  &rc.  of  the 
Venereal  Infection,  8vo.  Turin  3  Critical  Review,  vol. 
65  3  Second  Series,  vol.  5  and  10. 

The  lues  is  at  present  received  from  infection  only, 
and  it  usually  shows  its  source  by  the  tumour  of  the 
glands,  interposed  between  it  and  the  receptaculum 
ehyli,  as  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin,  when  re¬ 
ceived  in  venereal  embraces;  in  the  axilla  when  by 
wounds  in  the  lingers,  either  in  dissection  or  obstetri¬ 
cal  labours  3  and  in  the  neck  when  received  by  child¬ 
ren  sucking,  or,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  by  kissing. 
Where  the  skin  is  thin,  as  in  the  first  and  last  instances, 
it  is  absorbed  from  the  surface,  but  not  from  the  fingers, 
unless  there  is  a  wound.  Swellings  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  are  not  always  the  consequence  of  infection. 
Sometimes  no  stoppage  occurs,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  glands  of  the  mesentery,  either  from  anastomosis,  or 
a  lymphatic  escaping  a  gland  (see  Lac+BA  vasa),  no 
inflammation  takes  place.  When  children  receive  the 
infection  from  their  mothers  they  are  sometimes  born 
with  eruptions,  chiefly  discovered  about  the  nates  3  but 
sometimes  the  disease  is  not  discovered  till  after  about 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  when  foul  ulcers,  blotches,  or 
brown  copper-coloured  eruptions,  appear  about  the 
mouth,  the  nates,  or  other  parts.  It  is  contended  by 
some  pathologists,  that  as  there  appears  to  be  no  in¬ 
fection  in  the 'blood,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  foetus 
Should  be  diseased  in  the  uterus.  They  consider,  there¬ 
fore,  the  infant  as  infected  at  the  period  of  its  passing 
through  the  vagina.  If  it  were  certain  the  venereal 
ulcers  were  never  observed  at  the  birth,  we  might  admit 
this  idea ;  but  we  think  we  have  in  more  than  one 
instance  discovered  them  when  the  child  was  first 
washed  ;  and  though  we  admit  the  general  mass  to  be 
•without  any  discoverable  taint,  we  know  not  but  that 
some  separation  may  take  place  in  the  maternal  part  of 
the  placenta.  It  is  sufficient  at  this  time  to  admit 
that  the  child  is  often  infected  from  the  parent ;  and 
when  the  lues  has  continued,  in  either  parent,  for  a 
long  period,  though  then  apparently  free,  the  child  will 
soon  sink  with  numerous  anomalous  symptoms  resem¬ 
bling,  though  distantly  only,  the  lues. 

As  a  running  and  discharge  distinguish  a  gonorrhcra, 
so  does  a  small,  hard,  irritable  pimple  usher  in  the 
more  decided  lues.  This  pimple,  called  a  Chancre, 
q.  v.,  is  very  general,  we  believe  universal,  but  so  little 
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painful  that  it  often  passes  unobserved.  In  this  state 
it  seems  to  convey  no  infection,  and  for  a  time  no 
matter  is  certainly  absorbed  from  it  ;  but,  at  an  inde¬ 
finite  period,  the  glands  in  the  groin  begin  to  swell,  and 
a  hard,  painful  cord,  an  inflamed  lymphatic,  may  some¬ 
times  be  traced  along. the  back  of  the  penis  to  the 
tumid  gland  (see  Bubo).  As  the  chancre  occasionally 
passes  unnoticed,  so  a  bubo,  as  we  have  said,  does 
not  always  occur,  and  the  patient  continues  in  a  delu¬ 
sive  security,  unsuspicious  of  any  disease  :  yet,  if  either 
are  attended  to,  the  disease  might  probably  be  checked- 
in  its  bud.  We  would  not,  however,  infoice  such  an 
idea;  and  we  have  rather  recommended  discussing  bubos, 
for  this  reason,  that  we  avoid  a  troublesome  sore,  and 
at  last  cannot  escape  from  a  mercurial  course.  It  is 
not,  however,  by  suppuration  that  the  future  lues  can 
be  averted,  but  by  an  extirpation  of  the  gland ;  yet 
even  this,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  would  not 
offer  a  perfect  security. 

When  neither  chancre  nor  bubo  call  the  attention 
to  the  disease,  little  inconvenience  is  felt  for  some 
weeks,  sometimes  many  months.  It  has  been  contended 
that  the  infection  may  be  dormant  for  many  years ;  but 
this  is  certainly  not  true,  and  the  idea  has  been  cherished 
to  excuse  fresh  infection.  So  frequently  do  patients  de¬ 
ceive  us  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the 
limits  of  the  poison  lurking  unobserved.  Perhaps  from 
three  weeks  to  six  months  some  symptoms  are  usually 
to  be  discovered.  If  minutely  examined,  the  first  ap¬ 
pearances  are  a  sallow  countenance,  languor,  and  list¬ 
lessness  3  copper-coloured  spots  on  the  breast,  the  arms, 
and  the  face,  particularly  on  the  forehead,  and  round 
die  roots  of  the  hair.  These  by  degrees  become  scaly, 
occasionally  discharging  a  thin  fluid,  which  forms  a 
scab.  Soon  afterwards  an  uneasiness  is  felt  in  swallow¬ 
ing,  and  a  livid,  flabby  inflammation  is  observed  in  the 
throat,  with  deep  ulcers,  covered  at  the  bottom  with  a 
slough,  whose  edges  are  ragged.  There  is  no  very 
marked  difference  between  these  and  the  ulcers  ot  the 
angina  gangrenosa ;  but  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  fever,  and  their  continuance  with  little, 
sometimes  scarcely  any,  loss  of  strength. 

These  ulcers  occasion  a  hoarseness,  and,  if  near  the 
Eustachian  tube,  a  deafness  ;  and  by  degrees  cover  the 
fauces,  or  at  least  extend  far  over  them,  it  still  farther 
neglected,  pains  are  felt  in  the  bones,  chiefly  in  llte 
harder  long  bones,  as  the  shin  and  arms,  often  in  the 
skull,  particularly  over  the  eyes,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  orbits.  A  swelling  comes  on  the  shin  bones*  and 
sometimes  on  the  os  frontis,  which,  if  neglected,  cor¬ 
rodes  into  a  foul  ulcer,  with  a  caries,  penetrating  to  the 
brain.  The  ulcers  on  the  shin  and  humerus  assume 
the  same  appearance;  the  palate  bone  equally  suffers, 
and  the  meat '  in  deglutition  is  returned  through  the 
nostrils.  The  bones  of  the  nose  soon  share  a  similar 
fate,  and  the  nose  sinks  flat  on  the  face.  When  the 
pains  of  the  bones  commence,  the  strength  begins  to 
fail,  and,  long  before  these  extremities,  is  so  much  re¬ 
duced  that  the  patient  crawls  with  difficulty.  Hectic 
fever  comes  on,  and  death  closes  the  loathsome  scene. 

In  the  earlier  histories  of  this  complaint  the  symptoms 
are  more  various  and  more  dreadful;  but  on  these  ue 
need  not  enlarge,  as  we  have  continued  the  disruption 
far  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  disease  is  usually 
suffered  to  arrive.  In  the  whole  of  this  couise  the 
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blood  is  apparently  untainted.  It  will  not  at  least  com¬ 
municate  the  infection;  for  the  matter  is  largely  diluted, 
and  probably  sheathed  by  the  albumen.  When  de¬ 
posited  in  the  glands,  without  this  medium,  its  virulence 
is  discovered.  By  what  power  it  is  deposited  is  among 
the  arcana  of  physiology,  which  we  can  only  approach 
by  conjecture  (see  Secretion).  The  poison  itself 
seems  to  possess  an  assimilatory  property;  and,  when  in 
a  considerable  degree  of  concentration,  to  be  highly  de¬ 
leterious,  affecting,  by  its  sedative  powers,  the  nervous 
system,  and  even  the  mind;  for  a  despondency,  which 
the  removal  of  the  symptoms  cannot  relieve,  is  among 
its  effects  when  far  advanced. 

These  general  appearances  are  often  accompanied  by 
still  more  distressing  local  ones.  Though  we  have  only 
mentioned  the  chancre  as  the  first  jymptom,  it  is  some¬ 
times  followed  by  painful  ulcers,  spreading,  unobserved, 
under  the  prepuce,  and  gradually  destroying  the  glans, 
sometimes  the  whole  penis.  A  suppurated  bubo  is  often 
equally  destructive,  forming  numerous  extensive  sinuses 
which  assume  the  appearance  of  cancer.  Abscesses  form 
in  the  perinaeum,  producing  fistulous  ulcers  in  the  blad¬ 
der,  through  which  the  urine  issues,  and  tubercles,  styled 
condylomatu ,  round  the  anus,  almost  close  the  sphincter, 
or  suppurate  in  fetid  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

If  such  and  so  distressing  were  the  forms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  they  were  much  more  so  at  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  terror  which  seized 
the  earliest  practitioners,  who  witnessed  its  devastations 
without  the  power  of  being  able  to  check  them.  Mer¬ 
cury,  its  only  remedy,  was,  however,  soon  discovered, 
and  applied,  apparently,  at  first  with  a  happy  boldness  by 
empirics  ;  for  quacksalver,  the  German  appellation  of 
this  metal,  was  the  root  of  the  opprobrious  appellation, 
a  quack ;  though  quackery  now  in  a  more  extensive 
sense  may  be  found  among  those  who  claim  a  regular 
education,  as  well  as  those  whose  medical  merit  lies  in 
the  diploma  they  have  purchased. 

Mercury  is  supposed  to  be  a  specific  in  this  disease, 
in.  other  words  to  oppose  its  course  by  properties  pecu¬ 
liarly  its  own.  If  we  bring  this  idea  to  a  more  rigorous 
test  it  will,  we  think,  amount  to  this;  that  mercury,  by 
a  chemical  combination  with  the  virus,  destroys  its 
efficacy.  This  is  a  subject  which,  when  treating  of 
mercury  (see  Argentum  vivum),  we  reserved,  and 
it  is  one  which  has  occasioned  much  controversy.  kvAs 
usual,  we  must  state  the  outline  in  a  summary  way.  If 
mercury  acts  as  a  specific,  its  effects  would  probably  be 
in  proportion  to  its  quantity  ;  but  in  reality  they  are  in 
proportion  to  its  active  state,  or  rather  to  its  oxygena¬ 
tion.  If,  too,  it  acts  in  this  way,  its  effects  should  be  the 
same  whether  it  produced  any  sensible  evacuation  or 
not,  for  if  the  poison  was  destroyed  we  should  be 
indifferent  about  its  discharge  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case, 
for  it  never  cures  without  inducing  some  evacuation. 
The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  its  acting  as 
an  evacuant  only  are  considerable.  The  poison  is  said 
to  possess  an  assimilatory  power,  so  that  whatever  por¬ 
tion  is  discharged,  should  any  remain,  the  disease  must 
recur.  To  this  we  can  only  reply  that,  probably,  mer¬ 
cury  promotes  the  evacuation  more  rapidly  than  the  as¬ 
similatory  power  produces  new  supplies ;  and  as  the 
poison,  when  formed,  is  conveyed  to  the  skin,  from 
whence  it  is  most  readily  eliminated  by  the  mercury,  we 
can  easily  perceive  that  in  no  long  period  the  cause  must 


be  removed.  Yet  were  this  the  only  effect  other  eva- 
cuants  should  be  equally  serviceable ;  and  indeed  it 
will  be  alleged,  that  those  which  are  determined  to  the 
skin,  and  possess  a  power  of  stimulating  the  extreme 
vessels,  are  powerful  antisyphilitics.  Of  this  kind  it  is 
said  are  the  mezereon,  the  sarsa,  the  guaiacum,  and 
probably  the  volatile  alkali ;  those  which  operate  by  the 
intestines,  as  the  lobelia,  and  some  others,  are  supposed 
to  be  equally  useful:  but  let  their  respective  powers  be 
urged  so  far  as  facts  will  warrant,  or  as  the  prejudices 
of  their  admirers  will  carry  them,  each  will  be  found 
greatly  inferior  to  mercury,  except  in  a  warm  climate, 
where  the  disease  is  slight  and  manageable,  often  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  power  of  nature  alone.  Again  :  were  mer¬ 
cury  a  specific,  its  power  would  be  peculiarly  striking 
in  the  local  complaints.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  chancre  mixed  with  a  mercurial  preparation 
will  not  convey  the  disease ;  but  the  experiment  has 
not  been  so  carefully  made,  or  so  attentively  repeated, 
as  to  induce  us  to  rest  on  it  with  confidence.  But 
will  any  one  contend,  that  in  venereal  sores  mercury  is 
not  an  application  more  certainly  and  speedily  useful 
than  any  other  ?  The  smarting  of  an  irritable  chancre 
is  greatly  mitigated  by  the  dry  calomel  in  powder;  the 
discharge  of  a  bubo  meliorated  by  mercurial  ointment. 
It  will  be  alleged  that  any  warm  stimulating  applica¬ 
tion  will  be  equally  beneficial.  In  gonorrhoea,  indeed,  it 
will  be  so;  but  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  are  certainly 
distinct  in  their  causes,  their  progress,  and  effects. 
While,  therefore,  it  is  highly  probable  that  mercury 
acts  as  a  stimulant  and  a  tonic,  supporting  more  actively 
and  steadily  the  action  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  than  any 
other  medicine,  we  cannot  deny  that  it  has  some  che¬ 
mical  effect  on  the  poison  itself,  either  diminishing  its 
virulence,  or  disposing  it  more  readily  for  evacuation. 

This  peculiar  quality  is  still  in  obscurity,  but  we 
may  be  allowed  to  suggest  whether  it  is  not  at  least 
connected  with  the  oxygen  of  its  preparations.  We 
have  occasionally  indulged  ourselves  in  conjectures, 
but  have  not  suffered  them  to  detain  us  long.  We  shall 
now,  therefore,  shortly  remark,  that  mercurial  prepara¬ 
tions  are,  as  already  observed,  active  in  proportion  to  the 
oxygen  which  they  contain  ;  that  other  substances  con¬ 
taining  a  proportion  of  oxygen  are  useful  in  at  least  ar¬ 
resting  the  progress  of  the  poison ;  that  the  sallow 
complexion,  the  inert,  iniriilable  state  of  the  sores,  as 
well  as  the  appearance  of  the  matter  discharged,  show 
that  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  system. 
If  then  the  mineral  acids  are  only  partially  effectual 
in  removing  syphilis,  may  we  not  contend  that  besides 
the  oxygen,  the  steady  diaphoretic  effect  of  the  mercury 
is  required.  When  the  sarsa  and  mezereon  fail,  may  it 
not  be  alleged  that  the  oxygen  is  wanting  ?  They  do 
not  indeed  fail  in  warm  climates,  where,  though  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  milder,  the  oxygen  is  apparently  more  copiously 
separated  in  the  ordinary  functions. 

To  the  numerous  find  crowded  list  of  remedies  for 
this  disease,  M.  Acharius  of  Stockholm  has  lately 
added  tar- water.  Alone,  it  is  said  to  cure,  or  to  be  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  mercury  or  the  nitric  acid.  We 
need  not  attempt  to  connect  this  opinion  with  our 
former  observations,  till  experience  has  more  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  the  value  of  the  proposal. 

In  whatever  way  mercury  acts,  it  is  admitted  to  be 
the  only  remedy  which  we  can  depend  on  in  this 
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climate.  Various  are  the  opinions  respecting  the  pre¬ 
paration  to  be  chosen,  the  forms  of  administration,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  plan.  Every  practitioner  has  his 
predilections  and  his  prejudices  respecting  particular 
preparations  ;  but  we  are  coming  back  to  the  earliest 
views,  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  mercu¬ 
rial  pill,  and  the  friction  with  mercurial  ointment,  are 
most  commonly  successful.  Of  the  other  internal  mer¬ 
curials,  perhaps  calomel  is  equally  useful  with  any 
other  ;  and  though  we  have,  for  a  long  time,  employed 
mercurius  calcinatus,  we  know  not  that  it  is  superior 
in  efficacy  ;  but  to  this  part  of  the  subject  we  must 
return. 

In  the  earlier  periods,  mercury  was  employed  so 
freely,  or  rather  so  rashly,  that  the  most  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  often  ensued.  The  loss  of  the  teeth  and  the 
injury  of  the  sight  were  among  theslightestofthe.se; 
and  sometimes  a  fatal  apoplexy  has  supervened,  which 
yet  occasionally  happens,  though  the  event  is  peculiarly 
rare.  Terrified  by  these  events,  practitioners  began  to 
think  that  mercury  in  very  large  doses  was  unnecessary; 
and  the  quacks  at  last  contended  that  their  boasted 
nostrums  contained  none.  In  their  preparations,  indeed, 
the  most  active  mercurials  are  employed,  and  they  de¬ 
pend  on  the  colour  and  the  density  of  their  medicine  to 
elude  the  detection  of  the  mineral ;  but  modern  che¬ 
mistry  has  too  many  resources  to  be  so  easily  baffled, 
as  our  remarks  in  the  article  Augentum  vivum  will 
evince ;  to  which  we  could  add  some  experiments  of 
our  own.  Others,  melioris  notae,  assert,  that  they  can 
cure  the  disease  without  salivation ;  and  practitioners 
of  credit  do  not  often  require  confinement,  Y  et,  in 
such  cases,  relapses  we  have  found  not  uncommon ;  and 
though  confinement  may  be  sometimes  dispensed  with 
in  warm  weather,  it  will  be  more  safe  to  enjoin  it. 
The  severity  of  the  old  process  is  greatly  mitigated  since 
the  days  of  Pott,  and  the  last  author  of  that  school  who 
countenances  it  is,  we  believe,  Mr.  Howard.  Yet 
when  the  disease  has  long  continued,  where  the  bones 
are  greatly  affected,  and  every  part  of  the  system  seems 
to  be  contaminated,  this  severity  should  still  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Without  it,  in  such  cases,  ihere  is  no  safety  . 
in  more  recent  complaints,  a  milder  course  may  be 
trusted;  and  a  spitting,  not  exceeding  a  pint  in  a  day, 
continued  for  about  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  u  ill  often 
effectually  cure.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  the  longer  the  disease  has  continued,  the  more  in¬ 
timately  it  appears  to  have  penetrated,  the  more  active 
*  must  be  the  salivation,  and  the  longer  should  be  its 
duration.  In  general,  gargles,  and  any  applications, 
except  the  mildest,  should  be  avoided  ;  for  though  the 
topical  complaints  will  be  sooner  relieved,  these  should 
be  left  as  indices  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  state  of 
the  constitution.  In  cases  where  discovery  is  dreaded 
front  these  local  affections,  this  precaution  may  be  dis¬ 
regarded. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether,  when  other  dis¬ 
charges  are  increased,  salivation  is  necessary.  Y  hen 
the  cutaneous  evacuation,  or  the  urine,  are  evidently 
and  copiously  increased  in  quantity,  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  disease  will  be  equally  removed.  Yet 
no  prudent  practitioner  will  wholly  depend  on  these 
discharges.  We  know  only  that  mercury  is  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  system  by  its  affecting  the  mouth  ;  and  un¬ 


less  accumulated,  the  disease  will  not  be  cured.  Y  et 
many  persons  no  quantity  of  mercury  will  salivate,  and 
to  increase  the  dose  beyond  due  bounds  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  a  most  profuse  and  violent  spitting  some¬ 
times  attacks  at  once.  In  such  instances,  we  have  found 
it  advantageous  to  employ  the  assistant  medicines,  as 
the  mezereon,  &c. ;  and  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
local  complaints.  When  these  have  yielded,  and  the 
constitution  in  general  is  amended,  the  omission  of 
mercury  may  for  a  time  be  allowed,  and  it  may  at  a 
future  period  be  commenced  with  more  success.  When 
we  have  perceived  from  these  indices  that  little  has 
been  gained,  rubbing  calomel  on  the  gums,  a  practice 
recommended,  we  believe,  first  by  Mr.  Cline,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  though  troublesome  ulcers  in  the  mouth  have 
sometimes  followed. 

When  mercury  has  conquered  the  general  disease, 
the  local  ones  often  continue  troublesome.  The  sores 
in  the  throat  are,  indeed,  frequently  the  effect  of  the 
remedy,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  true  venereal 
sores  by  their  being  less  deep  and  foul,  with  edges 
less  ragged,  or  insensibly  Lst  in  the  ephelion.  These 
may  be  healed  by  discontinuing  the  medicine,  aiid 
using  gently  astringent  gargles.  The  nocturnal  pains, 
the  gummata,  tophi  et  nodi,  and  the  venereal  excres¬ 
cences,  often  continue  after  the  constitution  is  wholly 
cleared.  The  mezereon  will  relieve  in  many  instances 
the  pains  ;  and  the  warts  must  be  treated,  like  any 
others,  with  caustics,  or  the  knife.  The  gummata  we 
have  already  described,  and  need  only  add  in  this  place, 
that  if  the  mezereon,  with  the  topical  application  of 
mercurial  ointment,  does  not  succeed  in  i  educing  them, 
they  will  at  least  be  no  longer  painful ;  but,  should  the 
patient  still  wi sh  to  be  effectually  cui  ed,  tne  sui  geon  maj. 
make  an  incision  on  the  bone,  and  cut  out  the  tumified 
part,  bringing  on  a  suppuration  to  complete  the  cuie. 
The  process  is,  however,  painful  and  tioublesomc;  nor 
is  it  advisable  on  the  head,  since  the  node  often  arisis 
in  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  and  each  lamella  is  equally 
affected. 

The  doses  of  mercury  must  be  managed  with  caution, 
and  very  slight  ones  first  employed.  It  we  give  the 
mercury  oxvgenated  by  triture,  about  ioui  grains  of 
the  blue  pill  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  which 
contains  a  grain  of  mercury,  will  be  sufficient,  it  re¬ 
peated  three  times  a  day.  If  calomel  or  mercurius 
calcinatus  is  employed,  a  grain  night  and  morning 
at  first,  or  two  grains  at  night,  guarded  with  a  grain  ot 
opium,  lest  it  should  irritate  the  bowels,  will  be  a 
proper  dose.  If  the  ointment  is  preferred,  half  a  dram 
of  the  strong  mercurial  ointment  may  be  rubbed  in 
night  and  morning.  In  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  by 
either  plan,  the  mouth  will  be  slightly  sore,  and  the 
repetition  may  be  regulated  by  its  degree,  or  by  the 
violence  or  duration  of  the  complaint.  In  many  cases 
the  bowels  will  be  so  much  affected  by  the  mereui  ml, 
that  no  doses  of  opium  will  check  the  pain  or  diarrhma  : 
inmany  the  salivation  comes  on  so  rapidly  that  the  effects 
on  the  disease  cannot  be  depended  on.  Sometime.-, 
opium,  sometimes  the  haematoxylon,  the  catechu,  the 
kino,  the  oak-bark,  or  tormentil,  wifi  check  the  dis¬ 
charge  on  the  bowels;  and  the. Dovers  powder,  p  J  is 
ipecacuanha-  compositus,  with  a  warm  reS"11(-n» f 
flannel  shirt,  prevent  its  affecting  too  soon  the  mouti . 
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]n  each  instance,  H'c  must  proceed  very  cautiously  with 
the  medicine,  to  accustom  the  constitution  to  its  irrita¬ 
tion. 

Ihe  other  preparations  chiefly  in  use  are  Plenck’s 
powder,  the  solution  of  the  sublimate,  the  mercurius 
acctatus,  and  alkalisatus.  From  these  we  seem  to  de¬ 
rive  no  peculiar  advantage,  nor  are  the  two  latter,  as  is 
pretended,  less  irritating  to  the  bowels.  Plenck’s  gummy 
solution  of  mercury  sometimes  appears  to  be  so,  but  is 
not  on  the  whole  superior.  The  solution  of  the  muri- 
ated  mercury,  introduced  by  the  baron  Van  Swieten, 
was  for  a  long  time  trusted,  ft  affected  the  bowels  only 
in  a  slight  degree ;  and  when  its  menstruum  was 
corn  spirit,  it  sat  easily  on  the  stomach.  It  soon  ap¬ 
peared  to  check  the  disorder,  but  here  unfortunately 
its  merits  rested.  When  (he  complaints  were  diminish¬ 
ed,  the  medicine  would  effect  no  more,  even  though  the 
dose  was  increased;  and  in  some  instances,  even  during 
its  use,  the  worst  symptoms  appeared  to  return.  Fumi¬ 
gations,  which  were  formerly  much  employed,  are  now 
seldom  trusted,  and  seem  chiefly  useful  by  bringing,  on, 
more  rapidly,  mercurial  effects  on  the  salivary  glands. 

In  a  very  low  state  of  the  constitution,  when  hectic 
symptoms  prevail,  mercury  is  of  doubtful  efficacy;  but 
cautiously  and  gradually  administered,  it  does  not  in¬ 
crease  hectic  symptoms ;  and  it  is  not  difficult,  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  phthisis,  to  arrest,  a  in  great  measure, 
venereal  symptoms.  Though  its  action  on  the  salivary 
glands  is  necessary  to  show  that  it  is  introduced  in 
sufficient  quantities,  yet  when  these  are  soon  affected, 
as  we  have  said  happens  in  some  constitutions  from 
idiosyncracy,  and  vefy  generally  in  scorbutic  habits, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  its  power  being  communicat¬ 
ed  very  generally  to  the  smaller  vessels.  In  such  cases 
it  must  be  resigned,  if  a  warm  regimen  and  the  re¬ 
laxant  diaphoretics,  just  mentioned,  will  not  direct  it  to 
other  excretories. 

In  these  and  similar  cases  we  must  apply  to  what 
may  be  called  the  accessory  specifics,  and  we  fortu¬ 
nately  have  some  active  medicines  of  this  class.  Among 
these  we  may  reckon  the  MINERAL  acids,  particularly 
the  nitrous.  The  nitrous  acid  was  warmly  recom¬ 
mended  to  us  from  the  experience  of  the  Indian  prac¬ 
titioners.  Our  expectations,  often  deceived  by  pomp¬ 
ous  promises,  were  not  raised  high  when  we  were  in¬ 
formed  that  its  effects  were  equal  to  those  of  mercury ; 
but,  though  far  inferior,  it  is  a  medicine  highly  useful. 
The  nitrous  acid  will  not  cure  lues,  but  it  will  arrest  the 
symptoms  and  restore  the  strength  in  those  intervals 
when  mercury  can  be  no  longer  borne.  It  will  some¬ 
times  in  these  intervals  seem  even  to  advance  the  cure, 
and  we  can  truly  add,  that  the  methodus  medendi  has 
not  for  many  years  received  a  more  powerful  auxiliary. 

1  he  other  accessory antisyphilitics  arc  the  bark, opium, 
china-root,  guaiacum,  sassafras,  astragalus,  lobelia,  lii- 
jiulus ,  dulcamara,  sarsa,  and  mezereon.  We  have  arrang¬ 
ed  them  in  what  seems  the  order  of  their  efficacy,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  least  powerful;  omitting  the  volatile 
alkali,  muriated  barytes,  the  junijer,  the  cicuta,  the 
green  rind  of  the  walnut,  the  bardana,  and  saponaria, 
as  of  very  inconsiderable,  if  any,  power.  On  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  former  class  we  shall  adcl  a  few  remarks. 

J'/ic  Permian  hark  has,  alone,  no  power  of  checking 

the  progress  of  the  syphilitic  infection.  Yet  it  is  often 
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highly  useful  in  lues,  when  mercurial  ulcers  occur  in 
the  mouth  ;  when  the  ulcers  of  suppurating  bubo*  as¬ 
sume  a  livid  appearance,  or  those  in  the  perineeum  are 
foul,  with  deep  sloughs.  It  has  been  contended  that  it 
meliorates  venereal  symptoms ;  but,  in  reality,  it  only 
lessens  their  painful  irritation  by  diminishing  irritability. 
The  cicuta,  and  the  green  rind  of  the  walnut,  in  the 
second  class,  act  in  the  same  manner,  if  indeed  they 
have  any  effect. 

Opium  has  been  celebrated  as  a  certain  antisyphilitic, 
and,  in  many  instances,  it  has  had  apparently  a  power¬ 
ful  effect.  This,  however,  is  temporary  only,  and 
the  symptoms  have  returned  with  increased  violence. 
It  acts  like  the  former  medicine  by  lessening  irritability, 
and  in  some  measure  perhaps  as  a  diaphoretic.  In  this 
way  it  is  peculiarly  useful  in  mercurial  ulcers.  The 
china-root,  the  guaiacum,  sassafras,  astragalus  escapus, 
lobelia  syphilitica,  lupulus,  and  dulcamara,  are  not  found 
to  answer  the  high  expectations  formerly  entertained 
of  them.  The  three  first  are  occasionally  ingredients 
in  diet  drinks,  and  the  three  last  are,  in  this  country, 
scarcely  ever  prescribed. 

The  sarsaparilla  has  retained  a  considerable  credit, 
and  is  even  now  generally  employed.  What  its  effects 
may  be  in  a  recent  state  we  know  not,  but  we  have 
found  its  powers  inconsiderable  in  this  country,  though 
we  have  given  large  doses  in  substance.  It  appears  to 
be  chiefly  mucilaginous,  with  few  .sensible  properties, 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  active. 

The  mezereon,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  powerfully  sti¬ 
mulating  diaphoretic,  from  a  plant  strongly  narcotic, 
and  seems  to  combine  the  united  virtues  of  the  rest. 
It  has  alone  often  effected  all  that  has  been  expected 
from  the  others,  which  in  many  instances  seem  to 
overwhelm  instead  of  adding  to  its  powers. 

If  we  examine  these  antisyphilitics  we  shall  find  them 
in  general  narcotic;  in  a  few  instances  merely  mucilagin¬ 
ous,  and  in  general  diaphoretic.  If  the  sarsa  is  not  merely 
mucilaginous,  it  is  diaphoretic.  From  each  property 
we  perceive  that  some  advantages  may  be  derived  in 
lues  ;  and  when  all  are  combined,  the  effects  may  be 
more  salutary.  In  the  mezereon  we  combine  the 
diaphoretic  and  the  narcotic;  in  the  sarsa,  the  former 
with  the  demulcent ;  in  juniper,  the  bardana,  the  sas¬ 
safras,  and  the  guaiacum,  we  have  probably  only  the 
diaphoretic,  or  with  a  less  degree  of  the  mucilaginous ; 
in  the  dulcamara,  lupulus,  astragalus,  the  green  rind  of 
walnut,  bark,  and  opium,  the  narcotic  only.  The  same 
views  assist  us  in  forming  a  judgment  of  their  compa¬ 
rative  merit;  but  their  order  was  long  since  fixed  by 
experience,  before  we  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
source  of  their  efficacy.  Above  all  we  must  reflect, 
that  those  which  have  any  claim  to  a  diaphoretic  power 
are  given  in  decoction,  by  which  the  active  particles 
are  attenuated  and  conveyed  to  the  skin  ;  and  these 
only  are  useful  where  the  disease  has  penetrated  to  the 
minutest  vessels. 

Mr.  Bell  observes,  in  his  Treatise  on  Ulcers,  that 
those  which  are  the  result  of  a  venereal  taint  of  a  long 
continuance,  are  singular  in  the  appearance  of  their  dis¬ 
charge.  It  is  at  firsL  thin,  but  soon  becomes  tough  and 
viscid;  having  a  very  loathsome,  though  not  the  or¬ 
dinary,  putrid  smell,  and  a  singular  greenish  yellow 
colour,  In  such  ulcers  as  haye  a  lues  of  long  continu- 
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arce  for  their  cause,  we  should  depend  on  the  effect  of 
mercury  given  internally,  contenting  ourselves  with 
such  external  applications  as  will  keep  the  sore  clean. 
In  this  manner  the  different  ulcers  are,  as  we  have  said, 
indices  that  the  disease  is  eradicated  from  the  habit.  Ve¬ 
nereal  ulcers  are  apt  to  inflame,  and  are  then  painful} 
but  a  saturnine  poultice  will  relieve  the  inconvenience, 
and  the  unguentum  cereum  Pharmac.  Edinb.  will  be  only 
required.  If  the  ulcer  is  seated  near  a  bone,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fungous  flesh  will  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  caries; 
and,  besides  the  proper  treatment  for  carious  bones, 
mercury  must  be  administered.  These  ulcers  are  often 
obstinate,  though  every  venereal  symptom  is  removed: 
and  this  is  frequently  owing  to  some  other  disease,  which 
will  require  attention.  The  sores,  however,  will  sometimes 
not  heal  from  the  effects  of  mercury,  and  then  the  bark, 
opium,  or  both;  with  a  nourishing  diet,  a  pure  air,  and 
moderate  exercise,  will  usually  succeed.  If  the  sloughs 
on  these  ulcers  are  tough,  dressings  that  gently  stimulate 
will  be  required  ;  and  two  drams  of  the  nitrated  quick¬ 
silver  may  be  added  to  an  ounce  of  the  unguentum  resinae 
fla  vae  for  this  purpose  When  a  gland  is  the  seat  of  an 
ulcer,  a  salutary  suppuration  is  with  difficulty  produced, 
and  the  gland,  at  least  the  hardened  part  of  it,  must  be 
destroyed  by  repeated  applications-of  the  argentum  ni- 
tratum  See  Bell  on  Ulcers,  vol.  vi.  p.  381,  &c. 

An  eruption  of  the  skin  is  sometimes  also  the  conse*- 
quence  of  a  free  use  of  mercury,  attended  with  a  fever, 
usually  idiopathic,  '1  he  skin  is  affected  with  a  prickling 
sensation,  and  a  rash  follows,  which  terminates  in  branny- 
scales.  The  skin,  however,  is  left  in  a  state  peculiarly 
tender  and  irritable,  which  is  relieved  by  bark  or  opium, 
but,  above  all,  by  the  mineral  acids. 

When  venereal  ulcers  appear  cancerous,  fresh  air,  a 
fuller  diet,  abstinence  from  mercury,  and  hemlock  ap¬ 
plied  outwardly,  or  given  inwardly,  will  sometimes  suc¬ 
ceed.  A  more  speedy  effect  has  been  observed  from 
eating  several  lemons  in  a  day.  bee  some  observations 
of  this  kind  in  the  London  Medical  Transactions,  vol. 
ii.  p.  338,  &c.  Venereal  ulcers  in  the  throat  may  be 
conveniently  relieved  with  the  following:  R.Hydrar- 
gyri  muriati,  gr.  x.  acidi  muriatici,  gut.  v.  tinct.  lav.  c. 
j$i.  m  cap.  gut.  v. — xx.  bis,  die,  inaq.  pura  vel  juscull 
avenacei. 

Astrucon  the  Venereal  Disease,  or  Chapman’s  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  Astruc ;  Keister’s  Surgery ;  Eordyce’s  Elements, 
part  the  second  ;  Falck’s  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Dis¬ 
ease;  Fordyce’s  Review  of  the  Venereal  Disease;  White’s 
Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  300,  423;  Swediaur,  Plenck,  Ho 
ward,  Bell, and  Hunter,  on  Venereal  Complaints;  Pear¬ 
son’s  Observations  on  the  Effects  of  various  Articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica  in  Venereal  Complaints. 

LUJULA,  (corrupted  from  the  diminutive  alle- 
LUJUI.A,  q.  v.).  ACETOSA. 

LUMBA'GO,  (from  Iambus,  a  loin).  Pain  in  the 
loins.  See  11  h  e  u  m  at  is  mu  s,  and  A  RTH  Riti  s. 

Lumbago  psoa'uica,  and  apostkmatosa.  See 
Arthropuosis. 

LlJAl  BA  LIS  MU  SCULUS,  (from  the  same).  See 
Psoas, 

LU.MJ3A  RES  NE'RVI,  (from  the  same).  The 
lumbar  nerves  pass  out  from  the  spinal  marrow 
through  the  vertebrae  ol  the  loins,  and  become  larger 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  The  first  lumbar  nerve  throws 


a  large  branch  backward,  and  two  filaments  to  the  in¬ 
tercostal  :  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  goes  through  the  psoas 
muscle,  then  to  the  spine  of  the  os  ilium,  at  whose  an¬ 
terior  superior  process  it  throws  off  several  branches  to 
the  muscles,  and  one  to. the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male, 
and  to  the  round  ligament  of  the  female.  The  first  going 
to  join  the  second,  sends  off  two  filaments  ;  one  of 
which  goes  to  the  spermatic  cord,  the  other  passes  under 
the  Pouparfs  ligament  to  the  groin  ;  from  this  the 
pain  felt  in  the  thigh  during,  a  fit  of  the  stone  is- ex¬ 
plained. 

The  second  lumbar  nerve  lies  on  the  inside  of  the- 
psoas  muscle,  goes  through  its  head,  and  runs  along  it; 
then  passes  through  the  annular  aperture  of  the  obll- 
quus  ex  tern  us  to  the  scrotum  in  males,  and  the  labia  in 
women.  The  second  lumbar  nerve  joins  with  the  third; 
and  that  again  communicating  with  the  fourth,  forms 
the  crural  nerve.  See  Crura  Lis. 

The  fourth  ,  and  fifth  lumbar  nerves,  and- the  three 
first  sacral,  form  the  sciatic  nerve,  which,  passing  out 
at  the  great  sciatic  notch,  runs  down  between  the  tuber- 
culum  ischii  and  trochanter  major,  along  the  internal 
and  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  between  the  biceps  and- 
seminervosus,  as  far  as  the  ham,  rather  nearer  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  os  femoris  than  the  outer.  See  Cauda 
EQUINA. 

Lumba'res  ARTe'ri/e  go  out  posteriorly  from  the 
inferior  descending  aorta,  in  five  or  six  pair,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  intercostals.  The  upper  ones  send 
branches  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  diaphragm 
and  intercostal  muscles,  and  supply  the  place  of  semi- 
intercostal  arteries ;  they  are  also  distributed  to  the 
psoas,  and  other  adjacent  muscles  ;  and,  by  perforating 
the  oblique  muscle,  they  become  external  hypogastric 
arteries.  They  also  go  to  the  vertebral  muscles,  and 
enter  the  spinal  canal. 

Lumba'res  ye'n/e  proceed  from  the  vena  cava, 
near  the  bifurcation,  and  principally  on  the  right  side; 
sometimes  from  the  left  iliac  vein  ;  this  branch  commu¬ 
nicates  with  the  azygos  and  intercostal  veins. 

LUMBA'RIS  EXTE'RNUS.  See  Quadrates 

LUMBORUM. 

Lumba'kis  inte'rnus.  See  Psoas. 

Lumba'ris  rk'gio.  The  region  of  the  loins 
is  the  posterior  external  region  of  the  belly,  extending 
from  the  lowest  ribs  on  each  side,  and  the  last  vertebra 
of  the  back,  to  the  os  sacrum,  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  os  ilium.  The  sides  of  this  region  are  strictly 
called  the  loins,  and  include  also  the  musculus  quadra- 
tus  lumborum  on  each  side  of  the  lower  portions  ot  the 
sacro-lumbares,  ot  the  longissimi,  and  latissimi  dorsi, 
the  musculus  sacer,  &c. 

LUMBRlCA’ LES  MU  SCULI,  (from  their  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  worm  ;  vcrnuculares,  Juiidnahs,  jUxorcs 
pri/ni  inter  nodii  digitoriun ,  the  productions  of  the  flexors 
of  the  fingers  and  the  toes:  originating  from  their  re¬ 
spective  tendons,  after  encircling  the  basis  of  each  lin¬ 
ger  and  toe  they  join  with  the  extensors.  Their  office 
is,  when  t he  extensors  have  done  their  utmost,  to  finish 
the  extension,  and,  when  the  flexors  have  done  their  ut¬ 
most,  to  finish  the  flexion.  . 

LU  fit  LI. Cl,  (a  /ubricitatc,  from  their  slipperiness). 
The  k  m  icus,  w  dch  abounds  in  the  intestines  ot 
young  persons,  resembles  so  nearly,  in  its  geneia  up 
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petarance,  the  earth-worm,  that  it  lias  been  considered 
as  the  same  animal.  It  is,  however,  distinct,  and  is  the 
Eky.iv;  (ToyyuXa  of  the  ancient  physicians,  distinguished 
•from  the  earth-worm  by  wanting  the  elevated  ring  in 
the  middle  of  its  body.  The  body  of  the  ascaris  lum- 
bricoides,  for  this  is  its  generic  name,  is.  round:  its 
head  furnished  with  three  vesicles,  placed  in  a  triangu¬ 
lar  form ;  generally  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  and  about  the  diameter  of  a  goose  quill.  The 
head  may  be  distinguished  by  the  three  vesicles  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  triangular  space  between  is  the  mouth 
of  the  animal.  The  tail  terminates  suddenly  in  a  very 
sharp  point,  and  near  it  the  orifice  of  the  anus  may  be 
distinctly  seen.  Near  the  middle  of  the  body  is  a  circular 
depression  about  three  lines  in  extent,  in  which  is  an 
aperture  like  a  small  point.  This  band  is  most  conspi¬ 
cuous  when  the  body  of  the  worm  is  distended,  and  it 
seems  wanting  when  the  body  is  collapsed.  Just  be¬ 
low  the  mouth  are  two  small  transverse  clefts,  which 
Bruguiere  calls  stigmata ,  and  thinks  them  the  organs  of 
respiration. 

Two  longitudinal  lines  extend  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  worm,  which  are  the  tendons  to  which  the 
semicircular  muscles  are  attached.  The  animal,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  move,  like  the  earth  worm,  by  a  vermi¬ 
cular  motion,  but  curls  its  body  in  circles,  from 
which  it  extends  the  head  A  number  of  vesicles  sur¬ 
round  the  intestinal  tube,  which  proceeds,  without  any 
change  of  direction,  from  the  head  to  the  anus,  but 
they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  depressed  band.  Below 
it  the  connecting  medium  appears  to  be  a  common  cel¬ 
lular  substance.  These  vesicles  are  filled  with  a  mucous, 
probably  a  nutritious,  fluid.  The  intestinal  canal  con  ¬ 
tains  a  dark  green  fluid,  resembling  the  meconium  of 
infants.  But  even  from  the  lower  part  of  the  canal  fila¬ 
ments  appear  to  arise,  which  probably  convey  a  portion 
of  nourishment,  though  the  great  reservoirs  are  in  the 
upper  portion.  The  most  singular  part  of  the  worm  is 
what  may  be  considered  as  its  uterus.  Just  below  the 
depressed  band  a  white  vessel  is  seen,  which  soon  divides 
into  two,  and  after  running  some  way  in  a  cylindrical 
form,  they  quickly  become  smaller,  and  at  last  are  mi¬ 
nutely  convoluted,  embracing  on  all  sides  the  intestinal 
tube.  These  vessels,  forced  by  the  agonies  of  the  worm 
through  the  particles  of  the  abdomen,  appeared  to  Mr. 
Church  the  young  of  the  animal,  which  he,  of  course, 
considered  as  viviparous.  It  is,  however,  generally 
agreed  that  the  lumbricus  intestinalis  is  oviparous. 

The  lumbricus  terrestris  has  but  one  vesicle,  is  flat 
towards  the  tail,  and  has  bristles  on  its  under  side,  which 
it  can  erect  at  pleasure.  Its  annular  muscles  are  large, 
and  of  a  dusky  red  ;  and  on  its  under  surface  is  a  large 
semilunar  fold  of  the  skin,  into  which  the  animal  can 
draw  its  head.  It  has  also  three  lines  on  its  upper 
surface.  • 

The  intestinal  lumbricus  is  seldom  solitary,  but  in 
very  few  instances  appears  to  be  injurious.  Its  source 
is  unknown  ;  for  it  has  not  been  found  in  any  other 
situation.  When  first  discharged  they  are  semitrans¬ 
parent,  and  of  a  dilute  red  colour,  but  they  soon  be¬ 
come  yellowish.  They  are  usually  found  in  the  je¬ 
junum  and  ileum,  rarely  in  the  large  intestines,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  stomach.  In  each  they  appear  to  be 
escaping  from  the  body,  when  fever  renders  their  situa¬ 


tion  uncomfortable,  or  active  anthelmintics  force  them 
with  the  mucus  from  their  seats. 

Lamarck  Systemc  des  Animaux  sans  Vertebres  ;  His- 
toireNaturelle  des  Vers  par  Deterville  (suite  de  Buft’on) ; 
Pallas  de  intra  Viventibusj  Hooper's  Memoirs  ol  the 
Medical  Society,  vol.  v.  See  Vermes, 

Lu' m  n  R  i  c  i  L  a  t  i .  See  T  ft.  N  i  M . 

LUMBRICORUM  SEMEN.  See  Santonicum. 
LU  MBIUCUS  TERRE  STRIS.  (See  Lumbricus 
INTESTINALIS.)  The  earth-worm  is  supposed  to 
have  an  antispasmodic  and  diuretic  virtue,  it  worms 
are  moistened  with  vinous  spirits  to  prevent  their  pu¬ 
trefaction,  and  placed  in  a  cellar,  they  deliquesce ;  and 
the  liquor,  when  mixed  with  alkaline  salts,  is  said  to 
yield  crystals  of  nitre.  They  have  been  employed  for 
the  same  purposes  as  snails. 

Lu'mbricus  e'jdulis.  A  species  of  lumbricus  found 
on  the  southern  sandy  shore  of  Batavia,  is  considered  as 
a  delicacy;  it  is  described  by  Pallas,  who  thinks  it  the 
same  as  the  teredo,  described  in  the  twenty-sixth  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  See  Spicile- 
gia  iZoologica  Fasciculus,  x.  10. 

LU'MBUS,  (a  lubidine).  The  LOIN. 

Lu'mbus  ve  neris.  See  Millefolium. 

LU  MEN,  (quasi  lucimcn,  ci  luceo,  to  shine).  The 
effects  of  light  on  the  human  system  have  not  yet  been 
explained.  VVe  have  of  late  only  began  to  perceive 
with  clearness  the  causes  of  its  inffuence  on  vegetables 
and  some  chemical  preparations.  We  find,  in  general, 
that  light  separates  oxygen;  that  it  changes  the  nitric 
into  the  nitrous  acid,  and  the  oxymuriatic  to  common 
muriatic  acid.  We  find  also  that  it  deprives  many 
preparations  of  their  peculiar  colour,  particularly  phos¬ 
phorus  ;  and  it  seems  greatly  to  inffuence  the  process  of 
crystalisation.  Some  preparations  must  be  exposed  to 
a  strong  solar  light,  as  carmine ;  for  a  cloud,  it  is  said, 
will  spoil  the  colour,  and  the  argentum  fulminans  re¬ 
quires  to  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun  for  many  days. 

If  we  ascend  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  shall  find 
that  the  absence  of  light  deprives  the  leaves  of  their  co¬ 
lour;  and  Humbolt,  who  discovered  some  vegetables 
in  the  deepest  shafts  of  mines,  found  that  the  shapes  of 
the  leaves  w'ere  not  the  same.  It  plants,  then,  w  ill  grow 
without  light,  we  must  not  consider  their  growth  as 
wholly  depending  on  the  decomposition  of  w'ater,  in 
consequence  of  light;  but  we  hatfe  reason  to  consider 
the  colour  as  depending  not  only  on  the  decomposition 
of  the  water,  but  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  also. 

Animals  confined  without  light  are  often  of  a  white 
colour;  but  this  must  be  confined  to  those  who  usually 
live  iu  the  open  air;  for  the  mole,  the  pangolin,  and 
some  others  who  scarcely  ever  see  the  day,  are  not 
white.  The  particular  cause  ot  this  change  has  not 
been  examined.  It  is  not  apparently  from  a  deficiency 
of  oxygen.  Some  animals  emit  light  in  their  motions, 
and  this  light  is  connected  with  their  life  and  activity, 
as  in  the  lnmpyris,  the  glow-worm,  the  insects  in  oyster 
shells,  and  those  which  illumine  the  sea  in  a  storm. 
Jn  these  it  stems  that  light  enters  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  those  fluids  to  which  their  activity  is  owing, 
and,  indeed,  every  fact  now  noticed  shows  that  light  is 
a  body,  and  may  form  a  component  part  ot  other  bodies. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  effects  ot  light  on  the 
human  body.  We  know  that  the  oxygen  is  a  power- 
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All  stimulus,  and  that  colour,  health,  and  vigour,  are 
often  in  excess  when  this  air  is  breathed;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  this  is  the  case  when  the  oxygen  is  in  a 
loose  uncombined  state,  and  that  light  is  salutary  in 
promoting  its  separation.  These  speculations  are,  how¬ 
ever,  uncertain,  and  it  is  still  more  so,  whether  light 
is  really  a  component  part  of  our  bodies.  When  we 
reflect,  however,  that  the  general  health  is  apparently 
connected  with  light,  that  the  peculiar  acid  of  the 
animal  system,  the  phosphoric,  has -a  powerful  attrac¬ 
tion  for  this  element,  and  appears  to  contain  it,  not  only 
in  a  chemical  combination,  but,  when  in  the  form  of  an  > 
oxide,  unites  with,  and  allows  it  to  separate  without  i 
decomposition,  we  may  suspect  it  to  be  a  more  power¬ 
ful  agent  ini*  the  animal  economy  than  lias  yet  been 
supposed. 

For  the  physical  properties  of  light,  see  Haliy  Traite 
de  la  Physique,  vol.  ii.  ;  Cavallo’s  Natural  Philosophy, 
vol.  iii. ;  and  the  article  Oculus.  tor  the  chemical, 
see  Exeter  Essays. 

LU  NA,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  lun,  the  night). 
See  Argentum. 

Lu  na  philosopho  rum.  See  Antimonium. 

LUNA'RE  OS,  (from  lun  a,  the  moon).  The  second 
bone  of  the  first  row  in  the  wrist,  because  one  of  its 
sides  resembles  a  crescent.  See  Carpus. 

LUNA'RIA,  (from  luna,  the  moon  ;  from  the  shape 
of  its  leaves,  like  a  crescent).  An  appellation  of  many 
plants  whose  leaves  are  reniform,  but  more  peculiarly 
applied  to  the  osmundu  of  Linnaeus. 

LUNAR1S  PILU'LA,  (from  Inna,  silver).  See 
Caustjcum  lunare,  under  Argentum. 

LUNA'TICA,  ischu'ria,  (from  luna,  the  moon). 
A  periodical  suppression  ot  urine,  noticed  by  Sauvages. 
See  Ischuria. 

LUNE  TRIA  is,  in  the  chemical  jargon,  a  species  of 
hectic,  curable  in  one  period  of  the  moon. 

LUPATJA,  (from  lupus,  a  wolf;  supposed  to  de¬ 
stroy  wolves).  Atonitum  Pontiann  folio  Plat  am,  Ly- 
eoctonum  luteum ,  aconitum  lyeoctonum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  /50. 
Yellow  wolf’s  BANE.  Like  the  other  species,  it  is 
poisonous. 

LD'PIA,  (from  Xvrfsw,  to  molest).  A  kind  of  tu¬ 
mour  like  a  ganglion,  hard,  and  not  peculiar  to  any  part 
of  the  body  :  when  it  is  in  the  inside  of  the  eyelid  it  is 
called  chalaza  ;  when  about  the  joints  lupia.  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len  uses  it  as  the  generic  term  for  wen.  See  Njevus. 

LUPULUS,  (authj,  dislike;  from  its  bitterness),  hu- 
mulus  convolvulus  perennis,  humulus  lupulus  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
t  !57.  The  hop.  This  plant  hath  hollow  stalks,  and 
broad  serrated  leaves,  cut  into  three  or  five  sharp- 
pointed  sections.  On  the  tops  grow  loose  scaly  heads, 
among  which  arc  small  flat  seeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows 
wild  in  hedges,  and  the  bottom  of  hills,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  ;  but  those  used  are  cultivated  in  plant¬ 
ations.  In  August  and  September  the  scaly  heads  are 
dried  in  kilns  with  a  gentle  fire. 

The  scaly  heads  have  a  bitter,  warm,  aromatic  taste, 
yielding  their  virtue  to  proof  and  rectified  spirit,  by  ma¬ 
ceration  without  heat ;  and  to  water,  by  warm  infusion. 
The  extract  obtained  from  the  spirituous  tincture  is  an 
elegant  bitter ;  hut  hops  are  only  at  present  used  for 
preserving  malt-liquor.  Like  many  other  bitters,  the. 
cold  infusion  is  more  grateful  than  that  made  with  boil¬ 
ing  water ;  but  the  quantity  must  be  larger.  Hops  have 


been  suspected  of  a  narcotic  power,  and  there  is  said  too 
be  an  act  of  parliament  prohibiting  their  use  in  beer. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  pillow  of  hops  has  been  said  to 
procure  sleep.  The  Spaniards  boil  a  pound  of  hop- 
roots  in  a  gallon  of  water  to  six  pints,  and  drink  half  a 
pint  of  the  decoction,  whilst  in  bed,  every  morning,  as 
a  remedy  for  the  lues  venerea.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  • 
Medica. 

LU  PUS.  The  wolf-cancer  ;  because  it  de¬ 
vours  rapidly  the  flesh,  like  a  wolf.  It  is  the  noli  me 
tangere  in  the  seventh. order  iubercula  of  Willan.  See 
Cancer. 

Lu  pus  philosopho  rum.  See  Antimonium. 

LUSCIO'SUS;  and  LUCI  TIOSUS,  (from  hucus). 
One  who  only  discerns  objects  that  are  very  near  the 
eye.  See  Nyctyalops. 

LUSITA  NICUM  DECO'CTUM.  See  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla. 

LUTE' Ay  LUTE'OLA,  (from  lutum,  mud  /  because  • 
it  grows  in  muddy  places,  or  is  of  the  colour  of  mud), 
sti uthium,  dyer’s  weed.  Reseda  luteola  Lin.  Sp.  PL 
643.  The  root,  boiled  with  salt,  dyes  wool  of  a  fine 
yellow  colour.  Dioscorides  recommends  it  as  useful  irt  1 
the  jaundice,  and,  indeed,  every  thing  yellow  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  same  disease;  but  the  present' practice 
does  not  notice  it. 

LU1UM,  (from  Au?o f,  soluble).  Lute.  C.emen- 
tum.  Many  chemical  vessels  require  to  be  covered 
with  coating,  to  preserve  them  from  being  bioken  or 
melted  in  the  fire,  or  to  close  exactly  their  junctuies. 
These  coatings  are,  in  general,  called  lutes.  Glass  ves¬ 
sels  may  be  covered  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
coarse  sand  and  stiff  clay,  mixed  with  water  and  a  little 
hair,  so  as  to  form  a  liquid  paste,  which  must  be  spread 
will)  a  brush  upon  the  glass;  and,  when  diy,  coveied 
with  another  coat,  until  the  covering  is  sufficiently  thick. 
When  a  glass  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  file, 
a  coating  of  fat  earth  and  fresh  horse-dung  is  recom¬ 
mended  :  the  earth  is  suffered  to  macerate  for  some 
hours  in  water  ;  and,  v'hen  properly  softened,  it  must 
be  kneaded  with  the  horse-dung  into  soft  paste,  to  be 
spread  with  the  hand  upon  every  part  of  the  retort. 
The  horse-dung  is  useful,  as  containing  a  serous  fluid, 
which  hardens  by  heat,  strongly  connects  all  the 
parts  together,  and  with  filaments  of  hay,  contributes 
to  cement  them  very  firmly.  The  dung  must  be  fresh ; 
for,  when  altered  by  fermentation,  it  does  not  possess 
the  same  virtues.  Retorts,  luted  in  this  manner,  resist 
the  action  of  the  fire  very  powerfully,  and  the  adhesion 
of  the  lute  is  such,  that,  even  should  the  glass  break 
during  the  operation,  the  distillation  may  be  still  cai- 


The "lutes  with  which  the  joining  of  vessels  are  eloseef 
ire  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  ot  the 
mbstances  to  be  distilled.  When  vapours  of  watery 
iquors,  and  such  as  are  not  corrosive,  are  to  be  pre¬ 
rented  from  escaping,  it  is  sufficient  to  surround  the 
oining  of  the  receiver  to  the  nose  of  the  alembic,  or  ot 
the  retort,  with  slips  of  paper,  or  of  linen,  covered  with 
a  mixture  of  wheat  flour  and  water,  of  the  consistency 
of  soft  paste  ;  slips  of  bladder,  wetted,  will  be  often  suf¬ 
ficient,,  if  carefully  applied.  When  more  active 
are  to  be  secured,  the  lute  may  consist  of  a  soft  pas  f 
made  of  quick-lime  extinguished  ...  a.r,  amtu 
with  the  White  ot  egg.  When  corrosive  aerd  vapours 
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nre  to  be  confined,  what  is  called  the  fat  lute  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Fine  clay,  well  dried  and  powdered,  must  be 
sifted  through  a  silken '  searce,  then  moistened  with 
water,  and  beat  into  a  stiff  paste  with  boiled  linseed  oil, 
applied  to  the  junctures,'  and 'secured  by  means  of  slips 
ol  linen  :  these  slips  must  be  covered  with  the  lute  made 
of  quenched  lithe  and  white  of  egg.  Chaptal’s  Elements 
of  Chemistry. 

LUXA'TIO,  LtlXATURA,  '(from  htxo,  to  dislo¬ 
cate).  Dis/oca/io ;  doer  ratio ;  elaxhtio;  tviutio pelongatio ; 
ccptonm  ;  ccr/j/sis  ;  fygtmos ;  delocutio;  exarthrenm ;  o/is- 
thema  a  luxation,  or  dislocation.  A  slight  dis¬ 
location  is  termed  diacinema ;  paraihrema •  an  incom¬ 
plete  one,  contnrti6,  or  dcc/inatio.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it 
in  the  class  locales,  and  order  ectopics,  which  he  defines 
a  bone  removed  from  its  seat  in  the  joints.  To  which 
maybe  added,  “causing  an  impediment  to  voluntary 
motion  a  compound  luxation  is  when  a  wound,  frac¬ 
ture,  or  a  violent  contusion,  attends. 

Luxation's  from  internal  causes  nre  thus  distinguished  : 
J.  The  limb  is  so  relaxed,  that  it  may  be  easily  moved 
in  any  direction.  2.  A  cavity  about  the  joint,  and  a 
hollowness  between  the  bones,  may  be  felt  with  the 
fingers.  3.  The  dislocated  bone,  if  replaced,  soon 
escapes  spontaneously,  from  the  weakness  of  the  liga¬ 
ment  and  muscles.  4.  The  dislocated  limb  is  frequently 
longer  than  the  sound  one,  and  attended  with  neither 
pain,  inflammation,  nor  convulsion.  5.  It  generally  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  upper  part  of  the  femur,  or  humerus,  and 
sometimes  to  the  articulation  of  the. foot  with  the  tibia. 
When  owing  to  an  external  injury,  the  diagnostics  are 
uncertain,  when  the  joint  is  swollen  from  a  violent  con¬ 
tusion  or  distortion.  In  such  cases  we  must  suspend 
our  judgment;  and  could  we  decide  until  the  in¬ 
flammation  and  tumour  were  abated,  attempts  towards 
a  reduction  would  be  improper.  The  more  readily  to 
discover  a  luxation,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  the 
head  of  a  bone  is  removed  out  of  its  place,  the  other 
end  will  be  distorted  in  an  opposite  direction.  A  tu¬ 
mour  is  also  generally  observable  where  the  dislocated 
part  of  the  bone  is  seated,  and  an  hollowness  from 
whence  it  receded ;  though,  in  a  muscular  part,  the  tu¬ 
mour  and  cavity  are  not  easily  perceived. 

In  consequence  of  a  luxation,  the  symptoms  differ  as 
the  parts  affected  are  different :  in  general,  there  is  an 
immobility,  or  a  defective  motion  of  the  dislocated 
limb;  a  distraction  of  some  muscles,  and  a  relaxation  of 
others;  violent  pain  and  inflammatory  tension  of  the 
joint;  a  torpor  of  the  subjacent  parts;  a  compression 
of  the  neighbouring  vessels,  from  whence,  an  atrophy, 
gangrene,  pain,  mdematous  swellings,  or  convulsions, 
may  ensue. 

Compound  luxations  are  more  dangerous  than  com¬ 
pound  fractures.  Boerhaave  observes,  that  the  worst 
luxation  is  produced  by  a  solution  or  a  separation  of 
the  epiphysis  from  the  body  of  the  bone.  In  general, 
the  prognostic  should  be  cautious,  but  the  difficulties 
and  uncertainties  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  dislocated  bone  from  its  proper  place  ;  the 
figure  of  the  luxated  limb  ;  the  part  in  which  the  luxa¬ 
tion  is  seated  ;  the  parts  pressed,  or  intercepted;  the 
pain,  inflammation,  or  other  violent  symptoms. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  a  partial  dislocation  may  be 
more  easily  reduced  than  a  more  complete  one;  and  a 
fracture  attending  will  render  the  cure  more  doubtful : 


indeed,  if  a  fracture  near  the  joint  is  accompanied  with 
a  luxation,  a  stiff  joint  must  be  expected,  if  the  limb 
can  be  saved.  After  a  limb  has  been  some  lime  lux¬ 
ated,  it  forms  a  socket  for  itself,  and  its  rnjd  cavity  is 
usually  filled  with  a  fatty  substance,  but  not  with  in¬ 
spissated  synovia,  as. has  been  asserted.  The  attempt 
is,  in  this  ease,  hopeless,  and  generally  unnecessary ;  for 
the  limb,  in  its  new  .position,  retains  some  degree  ot 
motion,  and  is  perhaps  more  serviceable  than  it  would 
he  after  the  inflammation  which  wOuld  arise  from  un¬ 
successful  attempts.  In  delicate  constitutions;  and  ad¬ 
vanced  periods  of  life,  luxations  are  more  easily  reduced 
than  in  the  young  and  strong,  whose  muscles  resist  very 
powerfully. 

The  object  of  the  surgeon  is  to  reduce  the  luxation, 
an  operation  called  cmbole ;  and  to  retain  the  limb  in  its 
proper  situation.  If  inflammation  or  tumour  are  consi¬ 
derable,  they  must  be  removed  before  a  reduction  is  at¬ 
tempted.  Mr.  Pott  justly  observes,  that  the  resistance  of 
the  muscles  is  the  only  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  reduc¬ 
ing  luxations;  that  .much  force  is  never  required,  pro¬ 
vided  the  muscles  are  relaxed  by  a  proper  position  of  the 
limb;  and  that  in  recent  cases,  at  least,  the  capsular  ]io-a- 
ment  will  rarely,  if  ever,  impede.  The  extension  should 
be  gradual  and  continued,  until  the  dislocated  bone  is  on 
a  level  with  the  cavity  from  whence  it  receded.  If  the 
head  does  not  then  spontaneously  return,  it  must  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  pressure,  employing  the  dislocated  bone  as  a 
lever.  Dr.  Hunter  seems  to  think  that  a  rupture  of  the 
capsular  ligament  is  a  greater  impediment  to  reduction 
than  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  It  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  in  violent  luxations  this  ligament  is  often 
broken  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  universal  conse¬ 
quence.  Roth  recommend  gentle  extension,  and  to  avoid 
violence. 

When  the  external  parts  are  violently  bruised,  gene¬ 
ral  and  topical  bleeding,  saturnine  applications,  &c.  are 
necessary.  The  limb  must  be  laid  in  an  easy  posture, 
and  the  tumour  allowed  to  subside  before  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case  can  be  understood,  or  any  attempt  made 
to  reduce  the  displaced  bone.  The  great  impediment, 
we  have  said,  is  the  strong  power  of  the  muscles,  which 
not  only  resists  the  extension,  but  often  throws  the 
bone  into  a  different  cavity  from  that  to  which  we 
wished  to  direct  it.  When  a  fracture  accompanies  dis¬ 
located  bones,  a  firm  callus  must  be  allowed  to  form 
before. the  reduction  is  attempted  ;  but,  if  the  fracture 
be  at  a  distance  from  the  dislocation,  or  in  very  small 
bones,  where  the  power  of  the  muscles  is  inconsider¬ 
able,  this  precaution  may  be  neglected. 

After  the  luxation  is  reduced,  leeches  and  saturnine 
applications  should  be  employed,  the  pains  moderated 
by  opium,  and  fever  diminished  by  cooling  medicines, 
laxatives,  and  a  low  regimen  in  every  respect.  The 
most  perfect  tranquillity  is  absolutely  necessary. 

1.  Ca'lcis  luxa'tio  o'ssis.  Liuatiot i  of  the  heel - 
/bone. — Whether  luxated  inward  or  outward,  a  cavity  on 

one  side,  and  a  tumour  on  the  other,  discovers  it;  and 
the  pain  is  severe.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  is  di¬ 
rected  when  the  bones  of  the  hand  are  luxated. 

2.  Ca  pitis  luxa'tio  vel  cra'nii.  Luxation  of 
the  head. — A  separation  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
from  the  hydrocephalus  is  by  some  called  a  luxation  of 
the  head  ;  but,  in  general,  is  meant  a  luxation  of  the 
upper  vertebra  of  the  neck,  lu  this  case,  the  patient 
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being  seated  upon  the  ground,  and  supported  by  an  as 
sistanl,  the  surgeon  standing  behind  should  raise  the 
head  from  the  breast.  The  assistant  should  press  down 
the  shoulders,  and  the  head  be  gradually  drawn  up,  till 
the  dislocation  is  reduced.  If  this  does  not  happen  with 
moderate  extension,  it  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  gently 
moved  from  side  to  side.  A  sudden  crack  or  noise  is 
heard  on  the  reduction  being  completed.  See  Bell's 
Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  183,  1  (j.5 . 

3.  Ca'rpi  luxa'tio.  Luxation  of  the  wrist. — One 
or  two  of  the  bones  in  the  wrist  are  sometimes  removed 
from  their  place,  which  is  discovered,  as  usual,  by  a  tu¬ 
mour  and  a  cavity,  with  violent  pain.  If  the  luxation 
is  recent,  it  must  be  treated  as  a  luxation  of  the  hand. 
Bell's  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  8 y,  246.  White’s  Surgery, 
p.  16"  3. 

4.  Cl.  Av  i'culv,  TUX  AT  to.  Luxation  of  the  clavicle. 
— When  this  accident  happens,  the  sooner  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  performed  the  better;  for  long-continued  luxa¬ 
tions  of  the  clavicle  are  rare!)'  cured. 

.The  clavicle  may  slip  from  the  sternum  either  out¬ 
ward  or  inward ;  in  the  first  case  a  preternatural  tumour 
is  observed  about  the  joining  of  the  bones  :  in  the  latter 
case  a  sinus  is  observed  in  the  part  affected,  the  aspera 
arteria,  the  carotids,  the  contiguous  nerve,  and  the 
esophagus,  are  compressed.  The  general  directions 
recommended,  in  case  of  a  fractured  clavicle,  when  the 
accident  hath  happened  near  the  breast  bone,  are  suffi¬ 
cient  in  this  as  well  as  with  respect  to  a  luxation  hap¬ 
pening  next  the  acromion.  The  last  is  sometimes  not 
easily  distinguished  from  a  luxated  humerus.  Pare  ob¬ 
serves,  that  in  this  case  the  upper  part  of  the  clavicle 
starts  upwards,  and  a  hollow  cavity  is  observed  where 
the  clavicle  is  separated  from  the  acromion :  the  pain  is 
violent,  and  the  patient  cannot  move  the  arm  upwards. 
If  the  reduction  is  not  speedily  effected,  the  arm  will 
soon  become  paralytic. 

The  greatest  care  is  required  in  the  use  of  bandages, 
lest  a  stiff  or  a  luxated  arfn  should  remain.  If  the  bone 
is  luxated  near  the  sternum,. and  is  started  outward,  be¬ 
sides  bolsters  to  depress  the  end  of  the -bone,  the  capel- 
line  bandage  should  be  applied ;  but,  if  inward,  the 
stellate  bandage  is  preferable,  on  account  of  its  keeping 
the  shoulder  back.  If  the  luxation  is  next  the  scapula, 
the  spica  with  two  heads  may  be  used.  If  both  cla¬ 
vicles  are  displaced,  the  double  spica  must  be  employed, 
as  directed  in  luxations  of  the  humerus  and  scapula. 
Bee  Bell's  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  204 >  White’s  Surgery, 

p- 

L.  Co'ocYGTS  o'ssis  LUXA'TIO.  Luxation  of  the 
a  coecygis. — This  bone  may  be  forced  inward  by  a  blow, 
or  outward  by  a  difficult  birth.  In  this  case,  the  pain 
is  felt  in  the  iower  part  of  the  spine,  .and  inflammation, 
sometimes  with  suppuration,  in  the  rectum,  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Independent  of  these  symptoms,  the  sight  and 
touch  will  discover  the  disease.  In  the  latter  case  the  bone 
may  be  replaced  by. pressure  with  the  thumb:  in  the 
former  the  fore-finger  dipped  in  oil  must  he  introduced 
up  the  anus,  to  press  the  bone  outward,  while  the 
other  fingers,  apphed  externally,  guide  it  to  a  proper 
place. 

The  T  bandage  is  necessary,  and  the  .patient  must  be 
kept  in  bed  ;  and,  when  he  rises,  sit  in  a  perforated 
chair.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  voj.  vi.  p.  201 ;  White’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  p.  15/. 
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6.  Co  l.LT  l.UXA  tio.  Luxation  of  the  nedc. — A  luxa¬ 
tion  between  the  head  and  the  upper  vertebra  of  the 
neck  is  immediate  death,  from  the  pressure  on  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  or  medulla  spinalis.  When  a  man  is 
said  to  have  broken  his  neck  there  is  a  partial  luxation 
of  the  first  or  second  vertebra  only  ;  and  in  this  case  the 
chin  is  fixed  to  the  breast,  which  prevents  his  speaking 
swallowing,  or  moving  the  parts  below.  If  an  assistant 
is  at  hand,  he  must  follow  the  directions  given  for  the. 
luxation  of  the  head  ;  or,  to  gain  more  power,  he  should 
immediately  turn  the  patient  on  his  back,  and,  setting, 
his  feet  against  his  shoulders  (being  himself  seated 
on  the  ground),  place  his  hands  below  the-  patient’s 
ears,  and  draw  the  head  towards  him,  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  the  force  with  which  he  pulls,  and,  in  pulling,  move, 
the  head  from  side  to  side. 

After  reduction,  the  part  should  be  bathed  with  spirit 
of  wine.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  186. 

7.  Costa  RUM  luxa'tio.  Luxation  of  the  ribs. — 
If  a  rib  is  forced  inwards,  the  pleura  is  injured,  and  ex¬ 
cruciating  pains,  inflammation,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
cough,  ulcers,  and  immobility  of  the  body,  follow. 
These  complaints,  with  the  external  appearance  of  tho 
side,  evidently  discover  the  misfortune.  This  luxation 
happens  between  the  rib  and  the  spine. 

Luxations  internally  are  with  difficulty  reduced,  be¬ 
cause  neither  the  hands  nor  any  instrument  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  elevate  them.  The  patient  may  be  laid  on  his 
belly  over  some  cylindrical  body,  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  rib  being  moved  gently  towards  the. back,  or 
shook  a  little,  the  head  may  probably  recover  its  situa¬ 
tion.  If  this  fails,  the  method  proposed  for  fractures  of 
the  ribs,  when  they  are  forced  inwards,  and  a  splinter 
offends  the  pleura,  may  be  employed.  But,  if  the 
symptoms  are  not  urgent,  nor  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
much  removed,  every  violence  should  be  avoided,  as 
luxated  ribs  have  often  remained  so  without  danger. 

The  bandage  should  be  a  napkin  and  scapulary,  and 
compresses  squeezed  out  of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine 
applied.  See  Bell  s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  208. 

8.  Digito'rum  ma'nus  lux  a' tio.  Luxation  of 
the  fingers.. —  The  joints  of  the  fingers  may  be  luxated  in 
every  direction ;  but  an  easy  extension  and  gentle  pres¬ 
sure  with  a  finger  and  thumb  will  readily  reduce  them. 
See  Luxatio  metacarpi  16;  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi. 
p.  240;  White’s  Surgery,  p.  1 63. 

.9.  Digito'rum  pe'dis,  et  o'ssium  pe'dis  i.ux- 
a'tio.  Luxation  of  the  toes  and  bones  of  the  feet. — A 
dislocation  of  these  bones  produces  great  pain,  inflam¬ 
mations,  and  sometimes  convulsions,  if  speedy  assists 
ance  is  not  obtained.  They  are  reduced  as  directed  in 
the  case  of  bones  in  the  hand  being  the  subjects  of  this 
accident.  The  toes  are  treated  as  directed  fur  the  fingers. 
See  White’s  Surgery,  p.  1 6/. 

10.  Fe'moris  o'ssis  luxa  tio.  Lu.vation  of  the 
thigh-bone. — A  fracture  of  the  neck  of  this  bone  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  a  luxation.  The  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  may  be  luxated  downwards,  forwards,  in¬ 
wards,  outwards,  and  backwards.  This  luxation,  like 
that  of  the  humerus,  is  always  perfect,  and  most  fre¬ 
quently  happens  inward  and  downward,  the  head  of 
the  bone  tending  towards  the  large  foramen  of  tho  os 
pubis. 

When  the  luxation  is  -outwards,  the  bone  generally 
slips  upwards  at  the  same  time;  if  inwards  and  down- 
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wards,  tfie  leg  is  longer  and  more  bent  than  the  other, 
and  the  knee  ind  foot  turn  outwards  :  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  thrust  near  the  lower  part  of  the  inguen  and  the 
foramen  of  the  os  pubis  ;  sometimes  the  pressure  of  a 
nerve,  which  communicates  with  the  bladder,  or  of  the 
crural,  causes  a  suppression  of  urine,  or  a  numbness  in 
the  leg.  A  hollow  cavity  is  perceived  in  the  buttock, 
usually  tilled  by  the  great  trochanter ;  and  if  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  long  neglected,  the  limb  withers.  The  patient 
will  be  always  lame  ;  the  knee  of  the  luxated  limb  can¬ 
not  be  brought  to  the  other ;  and  the  chief  pain  will  be 
felt  in  the  groin,  without  the  grating  observed  when 
the  bone  is  fractured,  on  moving  the  limb.  If  the  lux¬ 
ation  is  backwards,  the  limb  is  drawn  upwards,  and  a 
cavity  is  perceived  in  the  groin,  with  a  tumour  in  that 
part  of  the  buttock  where  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the 
trochanter  are  lodged.  The  limb  is  shortened,  the 
foot  bends  inward,  the  heel  does  not  touch  the  ground, 
but  the  patient  seems  to  stand  on  his  toes,  and  the  lux¬ 
ated  limb  is  more  easily  inflected  than  extended  :  in  this 
case,  many  stand  and  walk  firmly  without  the  bone 
being  reduced,  provided  their  shoe  has  a  higher  heel. 

A. fractured  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  distinguished 
from  a  luxation  of  its  head,  when  the  thigh  bone  is  lux¬ 
ated  by  art  abscess,  without  any  external  violence,  but 
only  by  walking  or  rising  up;  when  unattended  with  pain, 
tumour,  or  inflammation ;  or  when  the  whole  limb  may 
be  bent,  and  turned  about  the  acetabulum  without  the 
noise  usually  heard  in  fractures  :  the  contrary  signs  in¬ 
dicate  a  fracture. 

In  reducing  the  luxated  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  a 
longitudinal  extension  will  not  suffice,  hut  it  must  be 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  cervix.  “  When  a 
thigh  is  dislocated  inward,  or  outward,  follow,”  says 
Mr.  Kirkland,  “  Celsus’s  advice  in  laying  the  patient 
en  one  side,  so  that  the  part  into  which  the  bone  hath 
slipped  be  always  uppermost,  and  that  from  which  it 
hath  receded,  lowermost ;  by  which  means  the  exten¬ 
sion  may  be  made  in  any  direction  you  have  a  mind, 
and  your  own  invention  will  point  out  to  you  twenty 
ways  of  securing  the  patient  upon  a  bed  (for  a  table  is 
usually  too  high),  so  that  a  proper  resistance  be  made  to 
the  extension.  This  done,  the  knee  bent,  and  a  towel 
lixed  properly  above  it,  you  must  place  yourself  on  that 
side  of  the  thigh  to  which  the  bone  is  dislocated,  with 
your  knee  near  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  both  hands 
en  the  opposite  side  of  the  knee  of  the  patient,  an 
assistant  being  fixed  at  the  ancle.  The  extension  may 
then  gradually  be  begun  by  three  or  four  men,  with 
the  thigh  rather  in  a  state  of  flexion  ;  and  when  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  brought 
to  a  level  with  the  socket,  the  extension  being  steadily 
continued,  the  knee  may  be  bent  near  to  the  abdomen, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  whilst  the  knee  pushes  the  bone 
towards  its  place,  the  ancle  must  be  moved  in  the  same, 
but  the  knee  of  the  patient  in  a  contrary,  direction. 
Thus  the  head  will  always  go  into  the  socket,  pro¬ 
vided  a  due  extension  is  made  before  you  attempt  to  re¬ 
turn  it.” 

Sometimes  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  pushed  be¬ 
tween  the  ischium  and  sacrum  ;  in  this  case,  except  the 
patient  is  exhausted,  before  attempting  the  reduction, 
it  will  be  must  eligible  to  reduce  him  by  brisk  cathar¬ 
tics,  given  at  short  intervals ;  for  the  case,  in  this  way, 
>8  better  ascertained,,  and  the  reduction  more  easily  ef¬ 


fected.  London  Medical  Journal,  voj.  v.’p.  41?,;  Bell's < 
Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  2.52  ;  White’s  Surgery,  p.  1O3  j 
Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 

1  l.  Ft  RliL.*  luxa'tio.  Luxation  of  the- fibula. — 
This  bone  may  be  separated  from  the  tibia,  either  at 
the  lower  or  superior  part.  In  the  former  case  it  ge¬ 
nerally  proceeds  from  a  luxation  of  the  foot  externalTy ; 
this  bone  must,  therefore,  be  reduced,  bound  up,  and 
the  case  treated  according  to  the  directions .  given  for 
luxations  of  the  knee  and  patella.  See  Bell  s  Surgery, 
vol.  xi.  p.  2/3. 

Malle'oli  luxa'tio.  Luxation  of  the  ancle. — 
See  N°2J. 

12.  Ge'nu  luxa'tio.  Luxation  of  the  knee — is  usu¬ 
ally'  partial.  If  complete,  it  is  eas  ly  reduced,  but  can¬ 
not  be  retained,  because  the  cross  ligaments  are  broken. 
A  luxated  knee-pan  is  a  necessary  attandant  of  a  lux¬ 
ated  knee,  and  often  taken  for  it ;  but  in  a  proper  luxa¬ 
tion  of  the  knee  the  tibia  recedes  from  the  femur,  either 
backwards  or  to  either  side,  but  never  forward,  because 
the  patella  hinders  it.  In  this  part  dislocations  are 
easily  discovered. 

If  the  luxation  is  partial,  the  patient  must  be  placed 
on  a  table,  one  assistant  taking  hold  of  his  thigh,  and 
another  extending  his  leg  ;  in  the  mean  time  the  opera¬ 
tor  may  reduce  the  bone  with  his  hands.  In  children 
and  young  persons,  if  the  extension  is  made  with  vio¬ 
lence,  it  endangers  a  separation  of  the  epiphyses,  a  worse 
disease  than  the  luxation.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi. 
p.  2 6g  ;  White’s  Surgery,  p.  1(55. 

13.  Hu  meri  luxa'tio.  Luxation  of  the  humerus. 
— The  head  of  this  bone  may  slip  out  before,  behind, 
(even  under  the  scapula),  or  downwards;  but  neyer 
upwards,  except  the  acromion  and  coracoid  processes  are 
fractured.  When  the  humerus  is  luxated  downward, 
there  is  a  cavity  in  the  upper  part  of  it  perceptible  to  the 
eye  in  some  instances,  but  to  the  finger  in  all,  and  a  tu¬ 
mour  in  the  arm-pit,  because  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
lodged  there.  The  luxated  arm  is  longer  than  the  other, 
and  when  it  can  be  moved  or  extended,  it  gives  exqui¬ 
site  pain  in  lifting  it  to  the  mouth. 

Fresh  luxations  are  most  easily  reduced  ;  those  of  long 
continuance  are  restored  with  difficulty;  but  if  the  head 
of  the  humerus  adheres  to  the  adjacent  parts,  which 
after  a  long  time  usually  happens,  a  reduction  cannot 
be  effected  by  any'  means.  See  Medical  Observations 
and  Inquiries,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 

To  reduce  the  humerus,  bend  the  fore-arm,  and  let 
an  assistant  support  it ;  then  elevate  the  arm  so  that  the 
elbow  may  be  advanced  somewhat  above  the  shoulder, 
bringing  it  a  little  inward.  An  assistant  must  then 
make  the  extension,  whilst  another,  counteracting  him, 
draws  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  backward  to¬ 
ward  the  spine,  and  presses  the  acromion  a  very  little 
downwards  :  the  operator,  with  his  fingers  in  the  axilla, 
presses  the  head  of  the  bone  upward  as  soon  as  he  per¬ 
ceives  the  extension  to  be  sufficiently  made,  and  at  the 
same  time,  with  his  other  hand,  brings  the  elbow  of  the 
luxated  arm  to  the  patient’s  side.  An  extension  made 
downwards,  or  even  horizontally',  more  frequently  fails, 
than  when  it  is  made  in  some  degree  upward. 

When  the  luxation  is  forward,  that  is,  when  the  head 
of  the  humerus  is  tinder  the  pectoral  muscle,  there  is  a. 
cavity  under  the  acromion,  but  the  head  of  the  luxated 
bone  projects  towards  the  breast  more  than  when  in  the 
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axilla  ;  and  if  the  arm  he  moved,  a  more  acute  pain  is 
felt  than  in  the  preceding  case ;  for  the  great  artery 
and  the  nerves  of  the  bones  are  much  pressed.  If  this 
luxation  is  not  easily  reduced  by  the  method  directed, 
when  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  in  the  armpit,  let  a 
pulley  from  the  top  of  a  room  be  fastened  to  the  luxated 
arm,  just  above  the  elbow,  and  the  patient  gradually 
raised  from  jhe  ground  by  it :  this  at  least  brings  the 
head  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  and  it  may  be  re¬ 
stored  into  its  proper  place  by  the  means  just  described. 
In  this  process  the  fore-arm  must  be  brought  toward 
the  breast,  that  the  muscles  may  be  relaxed. 

If  the  luxation  is  backward,  the  elbow  approaches  the 
•chest,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  prominent  on  the 
outside  of  the  shoulder ;  the  arm  cannot  be  moved  from 
the  breast,  nor  extended  without  great  agony,  and  the 
lower  angle  of  the  scapula  will  be  somewhat  pushed 
out.  In  this  case  the  general  process  maj-  be  the  same 
•as  when  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  under  the  pectoral 
muscle. 

If  there  is  no  pulley,  a  tall  strong  man  may  take  the 
patient's  arm  over  his  shoulder,  and  gently  raise  him 
from  the  ground,  and  the  operator  may  push  the  head 
of  the  dislocated  bone  into  its  place  as  the  body  becomes 
suspended.  This  method  of  suspending  the  patient  is 
not  so  severe  as  it  may  seem ;  tor  as  no  force  is  used 
about  the  shoulder  to  make  a  counter  extension,  the  pa¬ 
tient  does  not  suffer  from  those  troublesome  excoria¬ 
tions  and  contusions  which  too  commonly  attend  the 
ether  methods. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  machines  for  reducing  a 
luxated  humerus  are  never  needful.  Freke’s  commander 
is  preferred  to  all  the  other  instruments  used  for  this 
purpose ;  as  in  the  vise  of  it  the  limb  may  be  moved  in 
all  directions  during  the  extension,  and  the  situation  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  examined  ;  but  great  care 
is  required  to  keep  it  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the 
patient. 

As  in  other  luxations,  bleedings,  &c.  to  prevent  or 
check  inflammation  and  swelling,  must  be  used  after 
the  reduction,  and  the  arm  suspended  by  a  sling.  See 
Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  ii.  p.  373  ; 
Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.211  ;  White's  Surgery,  p.  158. 

14.  Ma'nus  luxa'tIO.  Luxation  of  the  hand. — 
The  hand  may  be  luxated  backward,  fonvard,  and  on 
each  side  ;  but  a  luxation  backward  or  forward  is  most 
frequent.  Each  accident  is  readily  distinguished. 

From  the  distortion  of  the  strong  ligament,  and  the 
pressure  on  the  tendons,  there  is  exquisite  pain  and  a 
rigidity  of  the  fingers ;  and  inflammation,  tumour,  ab¬ 
scess,  gangrene,  and  a  caries  of  the  spongy  bones  of  the 
carpus  often  follow,  seldom  curable  but  by  amputation. 
A  recent  inconsiderable  luxation  is  more  easily  managed, 
and  it  should  be  speedily  reduced,  by  extending  the 
hand  and  arm  in  opposite  directions ;  and  by  placing  the 
cavity  of  the  extended  hand  on  a  table  or  some  other  flat 
body,  that  the  tumour  may  be  depressed.  This  method 
is  necessary,  whatever  part  of  the  hand  is  luxated.  See 
JLUXATIO  METACARPI,  If). 

15.  Maxi'li,;e  inferiors  LUXA'TIO.  Luxation 
of  the  lover  jaw. — This  bone  is  usually  luxated  forwards 
on  one  or  both  its  sides.  If  one  side  only  is  luxated, 
the  chin  inclines  to  the  opposite  side,  and  on  the  dislo¬ 
cated  side  the  mouth  is  wider  open.  When  both  sides 
«re  dislocated,  the  mouth  gapes  wide,  the  jaw  starts 


forwards,  and  the  chin  falls  towards  the  breast,  so  that 
the  patient  cannot  shut  his  mouth,  speak  distinctly,  nor 
swallow  with  ease.  1  his  accident  may  happen  from  a 
blow,  or  from  yawning. 

When  one  side  only  is  dislocated,  it  is  easily  reduced; 
but  when  both  sides  suffer,  the  patient  must  be  placed 
in  a  low'  seat,  with  his  head  secure  against  the  breast  of 
an  assistant;  then  securing  the  thumbs  from  being  bit, 
place  them  on  the  patient’s  teeth,  as  far  back  as  you  con¬ 
veniently  can,  at  the  same  time  fixing  your  fingers  on  the 
outside  of  the  jaw  :  when  you  have  secure  hold  of  the 
jaw,  press  it  downward,  backward,  and  upward.  If  alt 
this  is  done  almost  in  the  same  instant,  the  reduction  will 


be  complete ;  or,  as  Mr.  Bell  says,  when  the  fingers  are 
applied  as  directed,  the  surgeon  must  pull  the  under 
jaw  forward,  till  he  finds  it  move  somewhat  from  its 
situation  ;  and  he  should  then  press  the  jaw  forcibly 
down  with  his  thumbs,  and  moderately  backward  with 
the  palms  of  his  hands,  when  the  ends  of  the  bone  will 
immediately  slip  into  their  situation. 

If  only  one  side  is  luxated,  the  same  mode  will  suc¬ 
ceed,  if  the  affected  side  be  pressed  most  forcibly  down¬ 
wards  and  backwards.  Bandages  are  useless  in  this 
case.  See  Bells  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  180,  190;  White’s 
Surgery,  p.  155. 

10.  M'etaca'rpi  luxa'tio.  Luxation  of  the  Me • 
tacarpus. — See  Manus  i.uxatio. 

Mr.  Bell  observes,  that  in  the  reduction  of  these  dis¬ 
locations  (viz.  of  the  metacarpus  and  fingers),  the  bone 
should  not  be  pulled  down  till  it  be  somewhat  raised  or 
elevated  from  the  contiguous  bone  ;  for,  as  all  the  bones 
of  the  fingers  and  thumbs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  me¬ 
tacarpus,  are  considerably  thicker  at  their  extremities 
than  in  any  other  part,  these  projections  are  apt  to  be 
forced  against  each  other  when  the  extension  is  made 
in  a  straight  direction.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p. 
249,  251  ;  White’s  Surgery,  p.  1 63. 

Na'si  o'ssis  LUXATiO.  Luxation  oj  the  hone 
of  the  nose. — This  accident  is  easily  discovered  by  the 
eye  and  the  touch.  The  reduction  is  effected  by  a  quill 
put  up  the  nostrils,  and  then  with  the  fingers  replacing 
the  bones.  After  the  reduction  a  sticking  plastei  may 
be  applied.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  184. 

18.  Oi.f.cra'ni  luxa'tio.  Luxation  of  the  elbow. 
— A  perfect  luxation  of  tins  joint  rarely  happens,  ex¬ 
cept  the  olecranon  is  fractured,  or  the  ligament  greatly 
weakened.  This  luxation  may  be  backwatd  (which  is 
most  frequent),  forward,  outward,  or  invvaid.  It 
backward,  the  arm  appears  crooked  and  shorter,  and 
cannot  be  extended  :  in  the  internal  part  of  the  flexure 
the  humerus  will  he  prominent ;  in  the  external,  the 
olecranon,  with  a  large  cavity  between  both  bones. 
When,  from  the  fracture  of  the  olecranon,  the  elbow 
is  pushed  forward,  the  os  humeri  will  stick  out  behind, 
the  ulna  is  prominent  on  the  fore-part,  and  a  cavity 
appears  in  proportion  to  the  luxatioxi.  It  external,  the 
tumour  is  so  too,  and  vice  versa. 

In  a  violent  luxation,  or  one  of  long  standing,  the 
bone  cannot  be  replaced  without  great  difficulty,  as  t..c. 
ligaments  are  strong  and  the  processes  numerous.  Re¬ 
cent  and  slighter  luxations  are  more  easily  restored. 

If  the  ligaments  and  tendons  are  rigid,  emollient -  im¬ 
plications  should  be  used  some  time  before  attcinpbng 
the  reduction  ;  the  egg  liquor  is  useful  in  this  case. 
See  Anchylosis. 
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In  reducing  this  luxation  an  extension  must  be  made, 
until  the  fore  arm  can  be  bent;  and  then  the  reduction 
is  easily  accomplished  by  bearing  upon  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  with  one  hand,  and  by  taking  hold  of 
the  wrist  and  bending  the  elbow  with  the  other.  If  it 
is  on  either  side,  the  hand  of  the  patient  must  be  turned 
inward  or  outward,  at  the  same  instant,  as  the  case 
requires.  After  reduction,  the  arm  should  be  hung  in 
a  sling  for  some  time,  that  the  parts  may  recover  their 
tone.  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p>.  2 $g.  White’s 
Surgery,  p.  lb 2. 

19.  Pate'll.®  luxa'tio.  Luxation  of  the  knee-pan, 
may  happen  externally  and  internally.  In  order  to 
its  reduction,  the  patient’s  leg  must  be  pulled  straight, 
or,  if  he  can,  lie  may  stand  on  it  erect then  the  oper¬ 
ator,  taking  firm  hold  of  the  patella  with  his  fingers, 
may  force  it  into  its  place.  Nothing  but  rest  is  after¬ 
wards  required.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  26JT.  White’s 
Surgery,  p.  !  05. 

20.  Pe  dis  o'ssium  luxa'tio*.  See  9. 

21.  Ta'li  luxa'tio,  seu  maule'oli.  Luxation 
of  the  ancle. — Dr.  Hunter  observes,  that  when  there  is 
a  luxation  of  the  malleolus  interims,  there  is  generally 
a  fracture  of  the  fibula ;  but  that  if  the  person  is  of  a 
weak  constitution,  ligaments  may  be  relaxed  without 
a  fracture. 

If  the  ancle  is  luxated  inwardly,  the  bottom  of  tire 
foot  turns  outward ;  if  outwardly,  the  contrary.  If 
forward,  the  heel  heroines  shorter,  and  the  foot  longer 
than  usual ;  if  backwards,  the  heel  is  lengthened,  and 
the  foot  shortened.  This  kind  of  luxation  is  usually 
attended  with  great  pain,  and  other  very  violent  symp¬ 
toms  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  ancle  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  violence  of  the  cause.  The  patient 
should  be  placed  on  a  table  or  bed,  and.  the  leg,  with 
the  knee  bent,  firmly  secured  by  an  assistant  or  two. 
The  foot  is  now  to  be  put  into  that  situation  which 
tends  most  effectually  to  relax  all  the  muscles  which 
belong  to  it ;  and  an  assistant  must  be  desired  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  in  that  direction  till  the  most  prominent  point 
«f  the  astragalus  has  clearly  passed  the  end  of  the  tibia, 
when  the  bone  will  slip,  or  may  be  easily  forced  into  its 
place.  The  patient  should  keep  in  bed  until  the  fever 
and  the  symptoms  of  irritation  leave  him,  and  he  is  in 
some  measure  able  to  rest  upon  his  ancle.  See  Bell’s 
"Surgery,  vol  vi.  p.  2/4.  White's  Surgery,  p.  1 66. 

22.  Vertebka  rum  luxa'tio.  Luxation  of  the 
xertchrce. — The  vertebrae  are  rarely  perfectly  luxated. 
'I hose  of  the  neck  and  loins  are  more  subject  to  this 
accident  than  those  of  the  back,  because  they  are  more 
moveable  and  smooth,  are  destitute  of  those  cavities 
with  which  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  are  furnished,  and 
have  a  thicker  cartilage  interposed  betwixt  each.  Lux¬ 
ations  ot  tire  vertebrae  must  be  imperfect,  unless  at¬ 
tended  with  a  fracture,  and  a  laceration  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  an  accident  quickly  fatal.  The  imperfect 
luxations  are  scarcely  less  fatal ;  and  they  most  fre¬ 
quently  happen  in  the  upper  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 
Dislocation,  or  crookedness  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  side¬ 
ways,  is  called  cvntortio. 

The  vertebrae  of  the  back  cannot  move  in  any  great 
degree  without  a  fracture  :  their  upper  or  lower  apo¬ 
physes,  and  sometimes  only  one,  is  misplaced;  for 
great  violence  is  generally  required  in  order  to  a  partial 
luxation.  When  a  vertebra  is  luxated  without  a  frac¬ 


ture,  the  body  leans  to  one  side,  or  “forward  :  if  the 
left  side  is  affected,  the  patient  leans  to  the  right,  aiui- 
vice  versa. 

1  he  common  signs  of  a  luxation  of  the  vertebrae  in 
the  back  are,,  that  the  back  is  crooked  and  unequal 
the  patient  can  neither  stand  nor  walk,  and  his  whole 
body  se^ms  paralytic;  all  the  parts  below  the  luxation 
ate  insensible  and  immoveable;  the  excrements  and 
the  urine  are  retained,  or  discharged  involuntarily;  the- 
lower  parts  mortify,  and  the  patient  soon  dies. 

All  the  luxations  in  the  spine  are  very  dangerous, 
from  the  injury  done  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  tire 
difficulty  of  reducing  them.  The  danger  is  also- 
greater,  the  nearer  the  luxation  is  to  the  head ;  as  from 
the  vertebras  of  the  neck  and  back,,  the  nerves  which 
supply  the  heart  and  intestines  are  chiefly  derived.. 
When  several  vertebrae  are  luxated,  the  bad  symptoms 
are  not  so  violent. 

For  reducing  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  see  Luxa¬ 
tion  of  THE  NECK.  When  both  the  apophyses  of  the 
vertebrae  are  dislocated,  the  patient  must  be  laid  on  his 
belly  over  some  round  body,  and  two  assistants  may 
depress  both  ends  of  the  luxated  spine  on  each  side, 
which  elevates,  and  gradually  extends  the  vertebrae, 
the  spina  dors!  being  thus  bent  in  form  of  an  arch, 
'lhe  surgeon  next  presses  down  the  inferior  dislocated, 
and  prominent  vertebra,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  ex¬ 
peditiously  pushes  the  superior  part  of  the  body  up¬ 
wards.  If  the  first  attempt  fails,  it  must  be  repeated- 
two  or  three  times.  When  the  left  apophysis  only  is 
displaced,  after  the  patient  is  laid  in  the  same  posture,. 
one  assistant  may  depress  the  left  coxa,  and  the  other 
the  right  humerus  ;  and  the  reverse,  if  the  injury  is  on , 
the  other  side.  After  the  reduction,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  some  blood,  and  compresses  wrung  out  of 
spirit  of  wine  should  be  applied,  and  then  the  napkin 
and  scapulary.  See  London  Medical  Journal,  vol.  5„ 
p.  326,  32/.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  196;  and 
White’s,  p,  156.  Boerhaave’s  Aphorisms.  Petit’s- 
Diseases  of  the.  Bones.  London  Medical  Observations 
and  Inquiries,  vol.  ii„  p.  99,  &c.  Gooch’s  Cases  and 
llemarks.  Pott’s  General  Remarks  on  Fractures  and 
Dislocations.  Kirkland’s  Observations  on  Pott’s  Re¬ 
marks.  Medical  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  Heister’s, 
Wiseman’s,  Bell’s,  and.  White’s  Surgery. 

LUXU  RIANS,  (from  tuxurio,  to  exceed).  A  flower 
is  called  luxuriant,  when  the  teguments  of  its  fructifi¬ 
cations  are  augmented,  so  as  to  exclude  some  other  es¬ 
sential  part.  Double  flowers,  which  are  luxuriant 
ones,  seldom  produce  fertile  seeds. 

LYCA'NCHE,  (from  Asuxoc,  a  wolf).  A  ouinsy; 
because  the  noise  in  breathing  is  supposed  to  resemble 
the  howling  of  a  wolf.  See  Angina. 

LYCANTHRO  PIA,  (from  Aec? 10$,  a  wolf  and  au- 
0] owtfoj,  a  man).  LYCANTHROPY;  by  the  Arabians. 
cutubuth,  from  an  animal  which  perpetually  moves  up 
and  down  on  the  surface  of  stagnant  waters  ■  by  JEtius, 
cynanthropy ,  as  well  as  lycanthropy.  It  is  supposed  to* 
be  the  disorder  with  which  the  demoniac,  mentioned 
in  scripture,  who  dwelt  among  the  tombs,  was  affected* 
Oribasius  informs  us,  that  persons  affected  with  this 
disease  “  leave  their  houses  in  the  night-time,  in  every¬ 
thing  imitate  wolves,  and  wander  about  the  tombs  until 
break  of  day.’  Actuarius  adds,  that  "  they  then  return 
to  their  homes  and  their  senses.”  Their  looks  are  said 
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to  be  pale,  their  eyes  dull,  hollow,  fixed,  dry,  and  with¬ 
out  the  moisture  of  a  tear  ;  their  tongues  dry,  their  legs, 
from  the  bruises  they  receive  in  the  night  (and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ./Etius,  from  the  bites  of  dogs),  full  of  incurable 
ulcers.  It  is  the  melancholia  errahunda,  erratic  melan¬ 
choly  of  Sauvages.  Bleeding,  blisters,  purgative  medi¬ 
cines,  interposing  anodynes,  with,  gentle  treatment,  are 
the  principal  means  of  relief. 

LY'CHNIS,  (from  A u^voj,  a  torch;  because  its  leaves 
were  usually  rolled  up  as  torches). 

Ly'chnis  se'getum.  major.  See  Nigellas- 

TRUM. 

Ly'chnis-  sylve'stris.-  See  Antirrhinum, 
Gcimastrum,  Behen  album  vulgare,  and  Sapo- 

NARIA. 

Ly'chnis  visco'sa  ru'bra.  See  Muscipula. 

Ly'chnis  corona'ria  Dioscokidis,  rose  cam¬ 
pion,  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  flowers  in  June,  and  its 
seeds  are  cathartic. 

LYCHNOIDES  SE'GETUM,  (from  lychnis,,  and 
tifog,  likeness).  See  Nigellastkum. 

LY'CIA.  See  Cerus  Cypri  folio. 

LY  C1UM,  (from  Lycia).  The  nandia  agiahalid, 
grbor-spinosa,  die  Indian  thorn,  probably  a  species 
of  prunus,  grows  in  the  East  Indies,  is  very  large,  re¬ 
sembling  the  wild  pear;  fruit  bitterish  and  styptic;  the 
leaves  sour  and  astringent.  This  last  property  its  in¬ 
spissated  juice  preserves,  and  is  called  cate,  as  it  is  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  terra  Japonica. 

Ly'cium  bu'xi  fo'll i i s, pyracantha,  box-thorn. 
Celestrus  buxiformis,  or  pyracanthus  Lin.  Sp.  PL  28.5, 
grows  in  hot  countries.  The  rob  of  the  fruit  is  astrin¬ 
gent.  but  it  is  often  adulterated,  or  the  rob  from  the 
berries  of  periclimenum  substituted  for  it. 

LYCOCTONUM,  (from  A evr.os,  a  wolf,  and  risivco, 
to  slay ;  because  it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  destroy¬ 
ing  wolves).  See  Aconitum. 

LYCOPE'BDON,  (from  A evxo;,  a  wolf,  and  wrtpSr), 
crepitus):  Puff-ball,  supposed  to  spring  from  the 
dung  of  wolves- 

Lycope'rdon  vulgare,  crepitus  lupi,  bovista,  or¬ 
bicularis  fungus  rotundus  maximus pukerulcntus ;  dusty 
MUSHROOM,  PUFF-BALL,  lycoperdon  barista  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  1(353,  is  round,  or  egg-shaped,  whitish,  with  a  short 
and  scarcely  any  pedicle,  growing  in  pasture  grounds. 
When  young  they  are  covered  with  tubercles  on  the 
outside,  and  pulpy  within.  By  age  they  become  smooth 
externally,  and  are  filled  with  a  fine  light  brownish  dust. 
It  is  a  very  powerful  vegetable  styptic  when  externally 
applied.  Gooch  prefers  it  to  the  agaric  of  the  oak,  and 
every  other  fungous  substance.  It  is  softer  and  more 
absorbent  than  lint,  and,  if  cut  into  slices,  might  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  sponge,  recommended  by  Dr.  Kirk¬ 
land,  after  amputation. 

LYCOPE  RSICON,  (from  Asuxo;,  a  wolf,  and  vrep- 
o-jxov,  a  peach;  from  its  exciting  a  violent  degree  of 
lust).  Wolf’s  peach,  solatium  ptruvianum  Lin.  Sp. 
Tl.  2 67.  It  partakes  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  the 
other  solatia. 

LYCOPODIUM,  (from  Xeuxo;,  a  wolf,  and  zscu$,.a 
claw) ;  muscus  claratus,  tcr.rcstris,  sqmmosus,  plicaria, 
cingularia,  wolf’s  claw,  club  moss  ;  lycopodium  cla- 
xatuni  Lin.  Sp.  PL  15(31-,  is  a  fertile  moss,  destitute  of 
pedicles  and  capitella,  differing  from  the  selago,  be¬ 
cause  its  capsules,  instead  of  being  scattered  in  the  si¬ 


nuses  of  the  leaves,  are  collected  into  a  club  ;  for  each 
scale  covers  a  kidney-shaped  and  bivalve  capsule,  which 
loses  no  part  when  ripe.  It  grows  on  heaths  and  hilly 
places,  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  is  reckoned 
cooling  and  astringent.  Its  pollen  is  sprinkled  with 
advantage  on  tender  skins,  to  prevent  excoriation.  M. 
Bucholz,  of  the  academy  of  Erfurth,  has  lately  exa¬ 
mined  this  singular  substance,  and  found. that  the  seeds 
contained  one-sixteenth  of  a  fat  oil,  of  a  brownish  yellow 
colour,  soluble  in  alcohol ;  a  portion  of  true  sugar ;. an  in¬ 
sipid,  viscid,  brownish-yellow  extract,  leaving  a  resi¬ 
duum  of  peculiar  properties,  not  explained,  but  which  is 
said  to  be  a  peculiar  product  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  yellowish  appearance  of  the  seeds  is  supposed  to  arise 
from  their  containing  a  pigment,  and  their  oil  occasions 
their  inflammability  and  their  separation  from  water. 
See  Plica  polonica. 

LYCO  PUS,  (from  the  same).  See  Marrubiu.m 

AQUATICUM. 

LY'DIUS  LAPIS,  (from  Lydia).  See  Magnus. 

LYGI  SMOS,  (from  kuyi^ut,  to  distort).  See  Lux- 
ATIO. 

LY  CMOS,  (from  Aui ',w,  to  hiccough).  .See  Sin¬ 
gultus. 

LY  MPHA,  quasi  nympha,  (from  vow^yj,  water), 
lymph,  is  a  pellucid,  insipid,  pure  liquor  in  the  human 
machine,  and  the  purer  parts  of  the  serosity  generally 
obtain  this  appellation.  The  gelatinous  parts  of  this 
fluid  were  supposed  to  nourish  all  the  solids,  its  finer 
aqueous  parts  to  be  circulated  through  the  lymphatic  ves¬ 
sels,  and  by  means  of  the  valves  and  conglobate  glands 
again  conveyed  to  the  heart.  These  ideas  are,  how¬ 
ever,  now  exploded :  but,  in  the  Boerhaavian  school, 
we  still  hear  of  lymphatic  arteries,  which  are  properly 
those  which  will  not  admit  the  red  globules.  They 
have  corresponding  veins  distinguished  by  the  same  ap¬ 
pellation.  The  source  of  the  lymph,  which  we  find  in  the 
cavities,  as  the  pericardium,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
&c.  either  in  the  healthy  state,  or  when  accumulated  in 
dropsical  swellings,  is  uncertain.  Dr.  Hunter  has  at¬ 
tributed  it  to  exudation  through  the  inorganic  pores,  as 
he  found  his  injections,  the  bile,  and  other  fluids,  exude 
after  death.  This  opinion  is,  however,  untenable,  from 
many  views,  but  particularly  the  numerous  and  .  dense 
coats  of  tlie  vessels ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the  pores 
should  be  sufficiently  large  for  this  purpose,  without 
danger  of  all  the  serosity  escaping ;  or  that,  in  each  coat, 
the  itiorganised  pores  should  so  minutely  correspond. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  much  reason,  supposed  that  the 
exudation  which  he  found  was  in  consequence  of  the 
relaxation  occasioned  by  death,  and  that  all  the  watery 
fluids  are  either  exhaled  from  the  open  orifices  of  ar¬ 
teries,  or  separated  by  a  simpler  species  of  secretion. 
There  is,  we  think,  little  doubt  of  the  vessels  in  a 
state  of  health  confining  the  fluids  by  their  tonic 
power.  Indeed  they  seem  to  pass  otf  in  a  state  of 
lialitus. 

LY'MPIUE  DU  CTUS,  (from  lympha,  and  duco,  to., 
carry).  Vasa  lymphdtica.  Lymph  atic  vessels.  The 
lymphatics  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  merabrana  cellu- 
lat  is,  the  cavities  of  the  intestines,  of  the  urine  and  gall 
bladders,  and  of  every  other  viscus,  carrying  a  pellucid 
liquor  towards  the  receptaculum  eliyli  and  thoracic 
duct,  in  which  they  almost  exclusively  terminate,  i  't 
coats  of  these  vessels  are  thin  and  transparent,  mu 
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crowded  with  valves,  so  as,  like  the  lacteals,  to  resem¬ 
ble,  when  injected  with  quicksilver,  strings  of  beads. 
The  lymphatics  frequently  anastomose,  and  in  their  way 
pass  through  the  lymphatic  glands,  ramifying  before 
they  enter  a  gland,  and  uniting  in  their  passage  front  it. 
See  Lactea  vasa,  Ductus  thoracicus. 

1  he  course  of  the  lymph  and  of  the  chyle  is  from 
the  extreme  parts  of  ti  e  body  towards  the  centre;  and 
the  lymphatics  commonly  lie  close  to  the  large  blood¬ 
vessels  of  the  extremities.  All  the  lacteals,  and  most  of 
the  lymphatics,  open  into  the  thoracic  duct,  which  lies 
upon  the  spine,  and  runs  up  towards  the  neck,  where  it 
commonly  opens  into  the  angle  between  the  jugular  and 
subclavian  veins  of  the  left  side  ;  and  thus  both  the  chyle 
and  the  lymph  are  gradually  mixed  with  the  blood. 

The  coats  of  these  vessels  are  thinner  and  more  pel¬ 
lucid  than  those  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  stronger;  for 
they  can  support  the  weight  of  quicksilver,  which  will 
rupture  the  coats  of  even  the  arteries.  The  internal  coat 
is  smooth,  dense,  and  highly  polished,  projecting  by  little 
duplicatures  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  forming  the 
valves.  The  second  coat  consists  chiefly  of  muscular 
fibres  running  in  every  possble  direction;  but  usually 
in  a  circular  one,  surrounding  the  internal  membrane. 
The  outward  coat  is  similar  to  the  pleura,  or  peri¬ 
tonaeum. 

The  coats  of  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels  have, 
in  common  with  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  arteries 
and  veins  foc^  their  nourishment,  and  nerves  for  their 
animation :  from  the  blood-vessels  running  through 
them  they  are  subject  to  inflammation,  and,  from  their 
numerous  nerves,  they  are  more  irritable  than  any  other 
vessels  in  the  human  body.  Their  valves  are  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  of  a  semilunar  shape ;  and  are  so  frequently  inter¬ 
posed,  that  three  or  four  pair  may  be  sometimes  found 
in  the  space  of  one  inch.  Ihey  are  occasionally  fewer, 
and  in  some  parts  wholly  wanting. 

The  lymphatics,  like  the  lacteals,  open  into  the  ca¬ 
vities,  and  draw  in  the  various  fluids  which  these  con¬ 
tain  by  a  capillary  attraction.  It  is  probable,  as  we  have 
said,  that  they  convey  fluids  only,  or  solid  substances 
very  minutely  divided.  That  they  carry  the  bony 
matter  we  know,  from  the  fact  recorded  by  Mr.  Ches- 
ton,  where,  in  a  case  of  mollifies  ossiurn,  the  thoracic 
duct  was  filled  with  an  osseous  matter.  Bones  are  not, 
however,  absorbed  so  rapidly  as  the  frequently  quoted 
experiment,  with  madder,  would  lead  us  to  believe  ;  for 
it  is  now  found,  that,  though  the  colouring  part  of  mad¬ 
der  has  a  considerable  affinity  to  the  phosphat  of  lime, 
of  which  the  bones  consist,  it  has  greater  affinity  to  the 
serum  of  the  blood.  In  such  experiments  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  is,  therefore,  only  deposited,  and  again 
washed  away,  withoutany  other  corresponding  change  on 
the  earthy  salt.  'Tire  fluids,  when  once  absorbed,  are  car¬ 
ried,  by  the  action  of  the  vessel,  or  by  the  pressure  of 
the  adjoining  muscles,  beyond  the  first  pair  of  valves  5 
and,  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  these  valves,  every 
action  assists  the  progress  of  the  fluid,  since  regurgita¬ 
tion  is  prevented.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  the 
lymphatics  pass  into  the  thoracic  duct.  Some  trunks 
have  been  discovered  which  escape  it,  and  there  is  ra¬ 
ther  a  probability  that  lymphatics  occasionally  termin¬ 
ate  in  veins  farther  distant  from  the  heart. 

Lymphatics,  as  well  as  lacteals,  are  not  always  ex¬ 
cited  to  action  :  in  other  words,  their  extremities  are  not 


erected  so  as  to  become  capillary  tubes,  a  circumstance 
depending  on  a.  variety  of  causes,  of  which  we  can  per¬ 
ceive  with  distinctness  only  general  debility,  or  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  already  in  the  system.  We  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  also  to  suggest,  that  an  elective  affinity  seems  to 
influence  the  admission  of  some  fluids,  and  the  rejection 
of  others.  Perhaps  sedatives  may,  for  a  time,  paralyse 
the  sensible  orifices  of  the  lacteals  ;  stimulants  excite 
them  too  violently,  or  astringents  contract  them  too 
much.  This  may  be  deemed  conjectural ;  but  some 
facts  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  each  supposition. 

Ihe  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  lower  extremities  are 
the  superficial,  or  those  more  deeply  seated.  The  for¬ 
mer  lie  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  and  are 
connected  with  the  surface,  and  the  cellular  membrane, 
which  lies  immediately  under  it,  absorbing  fluids 
from  each  ;  one  branch  of  the  superficial  lymphatics  ruti’S 
upon  the  top  of  the  foot,  another  generally  under  the  in¬ 
ner  ancle.  The  branch  on  the  foot  runs  up  on  the  outside 
of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  until  it  rises  above 
the  ancle ;  and  running  over  the  shin  bone,  it  divides 
and  forms  a  plexus,  still  ascending  in  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  to  the  inside  of  the  knee,  from  whence  it  ad¬ 
vances  up  the  inside  of  the  thigh  under  the  skin,  and, 
arriving  at  the  groin,  enters  the  lymphatic  glands. 
Ihese  glands  are  seven  or  eight  in  number,  some  of 
which  lie  in  the  angle  between  the  thigh  and  die  abdo¬ 
men,  and  others  a  little  below  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
thigh.  Into  these  upper  glands  only  lymphatic  vessels 
of  the  genitals  enter,  so  that  the  venereal  bubo,  which 
arises  in  consequence  of  an  absorption  of  matter  from 
these  organs,  is  always  seated  in  these;  and  the  lower 
glands  are  never  affected,  except  from  their  vicinity  to 
the  glands  first  diseased.  As  the  upper  glands  are  af¬ 
fected  from  the  genitals,  so  the  lower  are  usually  in¬ 
flamed  from  the  absorption  of  acrid  matter  in  the  parts 
below  them.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  genitals 
having  joined  those  of  the  thigh,  a  net-work  is  formed, 
which  enters  the  abdomen  under  the  edge  of  the  tendon 
ot  the  external  oblique  muscle, called  Poupart’s ligament: 
some  branches  of  this  plexus  embrace  the  iliac  artery. 
As  no  considerable  branches  can  he  distinguished  on 
the  outside  of  the  leg  or  thigh,  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  lymphatic  vessels  of  those  parts  bend  towards  the 
inside.  Upon  these  superficial  vessels,  from  the  foot 
to  the  groin,  there  is  scarcely  in  any  instance  one  gland. 
Besides  the  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  which  lie  above 
all  the  muscles,  or  in  the  cellular  membrane  under  the 
skin,  there  is  some  seated  amongst  the  muscles,  accom¬ 
panying  the  crural  artery.  Of  these  the  principal  trunk 
can  be  discovered  by  cutting  down  to  the  posterior 
tibial  artery,  near  the  inner  ancle.  From  this  part  the 
vessel  passes  up  with  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  and  is 
hid  amongst  the  muscles  on  the  back  part  of  the  tibia. 
About  the  middle  of  the  leg  it  enters  a  small  gland  met 
with  in  most  subjects,  and  from  hence  runs  up  to  the 
back  part  of  the  ham,  still  lying  close  to  the  artery,  and 
in  the  ham  it  usually  passes  through  three  glands.  Alter 
it  has  passed  these  glands,  this  single  vessel  commonly 
divides  into  two  or  three  branches,  which  still  accom¬ 
pany  the  crural  artery,  and  pass  with  it  through  the 
perforation  in  the  triceps.  Having  passed  the  muscle, 
they  go  up  with  the  artery  and  enter  a  gland  deeper 
seated  than  those  which  appear  on  the  groin,  from 
•which  they  pass  into  the  superficial  gland. 
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The  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities  having  now 
reached  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  passed  under  Pou- 
part’s  ligament,  appear  upon  the  sides  of  the  ossa  pubis, 
near  the  pelvis.  Some  pass  up  with  the  iliac  artery 
upon  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  and  others  dip  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  join  the  internal  iliac  artery 
near  the  sciatic  notch.  At  this  place  they  are  joined 
by  the  lymphatics  from  the  contents  of  the  pelvis.  Be¬ 
sides  those  which  sink  into  the  pelvis,  on  the  inside  of 
the  external  iliac,  others  keep  on  the  outside  of  that  ar¬ 
tery  upon  the  psoas  muscle  :  of  these  a  part  goes  up  to 
the  loins,  and  passing  under  the  aorta  in  different 
branches,  from  the  left  side  to  the  right,  joins  the  tho¬ 
racic  duct.  Another  part  passes  under  the  iliac  arteries, 
and  appears  upon  the  os  sacrum,  making  a  beautiful  net¬ 
work,  joining  the  lymphatics  of  the  right  side,  and  pass¬ 
ing  under  the  iliac  artery,  to  form  the  net-work  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  right  psoas  muscle.  The  lympha¬ 
tic  vessels  of  the  right  side,  joined  by  some  from  the 
left,  having  reached  the  right  lumbar  region,  appear 
there  in  the  form  of  a  plexus  of  large  vessels,  and  pass 
through  several  glands.  At  this  part,  they  receive  like¬ 
wise  large  branches  under  the  aorta,  from  the  plexus  on 
the  left  side  of  the  loins ;  and  having  at  last  got  up  as 
high  as  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  they  all  join,  and 
form  a  single  trunk  called  the  thoracic  duct :  at  this 
part  they  are  joined  by  the  lacteals.  See  Lactea 
VASA. 

Into  the  thoracic  duct  the  lymph  from  the  other  ab¬ 
dominal  viscera  enters.  This  is  brought  by  a  number 
of  vessels,  a  plexus  of  which  may  be  traced  from  each 
kidney,  lying  principally  behind  the  emulgent  artery, 
and  opening  into  large  lymphatic  vessels  near  the  aorta : 
these  the  lymphatics  of  the  glandulas  renales  generally 
accompany. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  spleen  pass  from  the 
concave  side  of  that  viscus,  along  with  the  splenic  ar¬ 
tery  in  the  sinuosity  of  the  pancreas,  by  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  which  they  probably  are  joined. 

To  the  stomach  belong  two  sets  of  lymphatics,  the 
one  running  upon  its  lesser,  and  the  other  upon  its 
greater,  curvature.  The  former  accompanies  the  coro¬ 
nary  artery,  and  passes  through  some  lymphatic  glands 
which  lie  by  its  side.  The  other  set  passes  from  the 
great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  through  some  lymphatic 
glands  that  lie  close  to  the  arteria  gastrica  dextra.  De¬ 
scending  by  the  pylorus,  it  meets  the  plexus  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  coronary  artery,  and  near  the  lesser  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  duodenum  forms  a  considerable  net-work. 
Into  this  not  only  the  lymphatics  from  the  spleen  en¬ 
ter,  but  likewise  those  from  the  gall-bladder,  together 
with  those  of  the  liver,  which  are  very  numerous  both 
in  its  convex  and  on  its  concave  side.  Several  branches 
proceed  from  this  net-work,  some  running  under  the 
duodenum,  and  others  o\er  it  ;  which  all  open  into  the 
thoracic  duct. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  kid¬ 
neys,  are  generally  in  two  sets;  one  of  which  lies  upon- 
the  surface  of  the  organ,  and  the  other  accompanies  the 
large  blood-vessels  in  its  centre.  In  the  liver,  these 
two  sets  have  been  found  to  communicate  with  each 
other;  so  that,  by  injecting  mercury  into  the  lymphatic 
Vessels  which  lie  upon  its  convex  surface,  Mr.  Hewson 
hath  filled  those  which  accompany  the  pori  bilarii  and 
vena  portae  in  its  centre.  Most  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 


which  lie  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  run  to¬ 
wards  its  falciform  ligament,  and  pass  down  by  the  side 
of  the  vena  cava  ;  but  some  run  towards  the  right  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  liver,  where  they  pass  down  upon  the  dia¬ 
phragm  to  reach  the  thoracic  duct.  The  lymphatics  on 
the  concave  surface  run  towards  the  porta,  where  they 
join  those  which  come  from  the  centre  of  the  liver, 
along  with  its  large  blood-vessels.  The  lymphatic  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  stomach  enter  with  others  into  the  thoracic 
duct.  All  the  lymphatics  of  the  viscera,  with  their  dif¬ 
ferent  plexuses,  are  beautifully  figured  by  Mascagni. 

T  he  lymphatics  of  the  lungs  are  in  two  sets.  One 
set  passes  on  the  posterior  part  of  each  lobe  by  its  root 
into  the  thoracic  duct,  near  the  middle  of  the  thorax ; 
the  other  from  the  fore  part  of  each  lobe  rises  towards 
the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins.  Some  of  the  lympha¬ 
tics,  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  lobe,  creep  under 
the  aorta  to  the  thoracic  duct.  Those  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  left  lobe  proceed  to  the  angle  between  the 
jugular  and  subclavian  vein  of  the  same  side,  joining  the 
thoracic  duct  at  its  termination ;  while  those  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  right  lobe  do  not  communicate  with 
the  thoracic  duct,  but  pass  into  the  angle  between  the 
right  jugular  and  the  right  subclavian  vein. 

By  the  side  of  each  internal  jugular  vein  is  a  large 
lymphatic  vessel,  the  trunk  of  those  of  one  side  of  the 
head  and  neck.  Smaller  lymphatics  are  seen  near 
the  branches  of  the  external  carotid.  From  various 
circumstances,  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels  on  the  external  parts  of  the  head;  and, 
though  none  have  been  discovered,  on  the  brain  also. 
The  small  lymphatics  which  accompany  the  branches  of 
the  external  carotid  artery  unite  upon  the  neck,  and 
form  a  large  trunk,  which  accompanies  the  internal  ju¬ 
gular  vein,  passing  through  some  lymphatic  glands,  near 
the  termination  of  this  trunk,  in  the  angles  between  the 
jugular  and  subclavian  veins.  The  glandnla  thyroidrea 
has  many  lymphatic  vessels,  which  can  sometimes  be  in¬ 
flated  by  blowing  air  into  the  cells  of  the  gland :  these 
vessels  pass  on  each  side  of  the  trachea,  one  part  going 
into  the  angle  of  the  right  subclavian  and  jugular,  and. 
the  other  joinipg  the  thoracic  duct  upon  the  Jett  side. 

Like  the  leg,  each  arm  hath  two  sets  of  lymphatic 
vessels;  one  immediately  under  the  integuments,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  skin  and  the  cellular  membrane,  con¬ 
necting  it  to  the  muscles;  the  other  accompanying  the 
large  arteries,  from  the  parts  deeper  seated. 

The  lymphatic  vessels,  discovered  and  delineated,  are 
in  general  only  to  be  considered  as  the  trunks,  since  every 
part  of  the  body  has  probably  vessels  of  this  kind  ;  for 
wheresoever  variolous  matter  is  inserted,  the  lymphatic 
vessels  carry  it  into  the  body,  as  is  shown  by  its  inflam** 
ing  the  conglobate  glands  through  which  these  vessels 
pass. 

It  is  by  the  action  of  the  absorbent  system  that  many 
noxious  materials  are  introduced  into  the  habit;  as  the 
matter  of  the  small-pox,  the  lues  venerea,  the  miasmata 
of  fevers:  and  it  is  also  by  their  means  that  mercury 
rubbed  externally  is  received  into  the  constitution,  and 
produces  similar  effects  on  the  interior  parts.  See  hV>r- 
dyce’s  Elements* 'part  1st.  Dr.  Hunter’s  Commentaries. 
Monro’s  Description  of  the  Human  Lacteal  Sac  and 
Duct.  Hewson’s  experimental  Inquiries  into  the  l  y  m 
phatic  System.  Sheldon's  History  of  the  Absorbent  Sys¬ 
tem.  Mascagni  Historic. 
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•The  diseases  of  the  lymphatics  are  not  numerous.  They 
are  undoubtedly  irritable,  and  in  an  inflamed  state,  at 
least,  acutely  sensible;  but  they  never  seem  to  be  affected 
with  inflammation  from  any  cause  but  the  acrimony  of 
their  contents.  In  hydrophobia,  in  lues  venerea,  and  simi¬ 
lar  complaints,  a  hard,  tender  cord  may  be  often  traced 
from  the  wound  previous  to  the  inflammation  of  the 
gland.  On  the  other  hand,  they  seem  sometimes  defi¬ 
cient  in  irritability;  a  circumstance  on  which  Scro¬ 
fula,  vide  in  verbo,  apparently  depends. 

Amongst  these  disorders,  however,  Mr.  White  pro¬ 
perly  places  the  depot  laiteux  sue  la  evisse  of  Puzos ; 
ischias  a  spargvnosi  of  Sauvages.  Most  writers  have  at¬ 
tributed  this  complaint  to  a  redundancy  of  milk,  and  it 
hence  has  been  often  called  (edema  lact cum ;  by  others 
phlegvnitia  du/ctis ;  but  it  might  be  more  appropriately 
denominated  ecchymoma  tymp/mtica.  Mr.  White  de¬ 
scribes  this  disorder  more  accurately  than  ahy  other 
writer,  and  is  the  first  author  who  escaped  from  the 
trammels  of  the  former  doctrine.  In  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  days  after  delivery,  he  observes,  the  patient  is 
seized  with. a  great  pain  in  the  groin  of  one  side,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  considerable  degree  of  fever,  seldom  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  shivering  fit  and  cold  rigor.  This  part  soon 
becomes  affected  with  swelling  and  tension,  which  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  labia  pudendi  of  the  same  side  only,  and 
down  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  to  the  ham,  the  leg,  .the 
foot,  and  the  whole  limb  :  the  progress  of  the  swelling 
is  so  quick,  that  in  a  day  or  two  the  limb  becomes  twice 
the  size  of  the  other,  and  is  moved  with  great  difficulty; 
is  hot  and  exquisitely  tender,  but  without  external  in¬ 
flammation.  The  pain  in  the  groin  is  generally  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  sometimes  by 
a  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  on  the  same  side  ;  and 
the  parts  which  suffer  the  most  pain  are  the  groin,  the 
ham,,  and  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  about  its  middle.  The 
pain  indeed  extends  over  the  whole  limb,  owing  to  the 
sudden  distension  ;  .but  in  a  day  or  two  it  becomes  less 
considerable.  It  is  very  hard,  smooth,  shining,  pale, 
and  equable,  except  where  ithe  conglobate  glands  are 
situated,  which  in  some  cases  are  knotty  and  hard,  as  in 
the  groin,  the  ham,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  leg,  at 
its  back  part ;  neither  pitting  on  pressure,  nor  discharg¬ 
ing  water  when  punctured.  This  disorder  generally 
comes  on  about  the  second  or  third  week  after  delivery ; 
but  in  one  instance  it  occurred  to  Mr.  White  so  early  as 
twenty-four  hours  after  delivery,  and  in  another  so  late 
.as  five  weeks ;  but  each  is  uncommon.  The  first  parts 
that  begin  to  mend,  both  as  to  pain  and  swelling,  are 
the  groin,  and  the  affected  labium  ;  the  thigh  next  sub¬ 
sides,  and  lastly  the  leg.  The  fever,  which  is  appa¬ 
rently  hectic,  in  some  patients  declines  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  in  others  it  continues  six  or  eight.  It  some¬ 
times,  though  rarely,  attacks  both  the  extremities.  Af¬ 
ter  the  disorder  has  subsided,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  sound  leg  to  swell  towards  evening,  and  become 
(Edematous;  but  the  groin  and  thigh  of  that  side  are 
not  affected  ;  the  leg  is  much  softer  than  the  other,  and 
pits  when  pressed. 

It  attacks  women  of  all  ranks,  and  of  different  habits, 
and  is  not  influenced  by  the  discharge  of  the, lochia,  suck¬ 
ling,  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  labour,  or  the  mode 
of  delivery,  but  rather  attacks  the  side  on  which  they 
Jay  during  labour.  The  healthy  and  the  diseased  ;  the 
strong  and  the  weak  j  the  lean  and  the  corpulent ;  the 
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sedentary  and  the  active ;  the  young  and  the  middle 
aged,  equally  suffer;  but  it  seldom  happens  after  a  mis¬ 
carriage,  nor  to  a  woman  more  than  once,  though  she 
has  afterwards  more  children.  It  occurs  at  all  seasons 
and  situations ;  but  --neither  attacks  the  arms,  or  other 
parts  of  the  body  ;  never  suppurates,  or  proves  fatal. 

lhe  period  of  the  attack,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
swelling,  distinguish  it  from  every  other  disease  ;  and 
Mr.  White  supposes  it  to  arise  from  the  child's  head 
pressing  the  lymphatic  vessels,  which  arise  from  one  of 
the  lower  extremities,  against  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
during  a  labour  pain,  so  as  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
lymph,  and  produce. a  rupture  with  a  consequent  effu¬ 
sion.  Ihe  extravasation  in  some  habits  is  reab¬ 
sorbed  readily,  in  others  with  difficulty  ;  and  by  ly- 
ing  out. of  the  course  of  its  circulation,  it  will  press 
against  the  uterus  and  bladder,  .and  occasion  forcing 
pains,  and  even  suppressions  of  urine.  When  the  ori¬ 
fice  made  in  the. ruptured  vessel  is  healed,  and  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  tube  is  contracted  or  closed,  the  lymph  is 
retained  in  the  lymphatics,  distending  the  glands  of  the 
limb  and  parts  around,  and  the  swelling  always  begins  in 
that  part  next  to  which  the  obstruction  is  formed.  When 
the  obstruction  is  in  part  or  wholly  removed,  or  the 
lymph  has  found  a  fresh  passage,  the  part  next  to  it  is 
consequently  first  relieved.  This  opinion  has  been  op¬ 
posed  by  different  authors.  Mr.  Trye,  in  his  work, 
published  in  1/1)2,  considered  the  disease  as  owing  to 
an  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  gland ;  Dr.  Ferriar, 
-in  the  third  volume  of  his  Medical  Histories  (1798)., 
thinks  its  cause  an  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  of 
the  side  affected.  Dr.  Hall,  in  an  essay. on  this  disease, 
which  he  styles  phlegmatia  dolens ,  published  in  1800, 
supposes  it  to  arise  from  inflammation  and  an  effusion 
of  coagulable  lymph. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  tbe  nature  of  the  disease  is 
not  understood.  The  fever  is  apparently  idiopathic, 
and  the  swelling  seems  to  be  a  critical  deposition,  not 
ot  pus  or  of  water,  but  of  coagulable  lymph.  Were 
Mr.  White’s  opinion  correct,  it  should  always  appear 
within  a  few  days,  and  the  fever  should  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  obstruction.  Were  Mr.  Trye  in  the  right, 
the  gland  should  first  inflame;  and  was  Dr.  Ferriar' s 
system  true,  pain  should  be  previously  felt  in  the  course 
of  the  lymphatics.  Dr.  Flail  seems  to  approach  nearer 
the  fact ;  but  the  nature  of  the  fever,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  influence  the  deposition,  are  obscure. 
Milky  depositions,  as  they  have  been  called,  are  not  un¬ 
common  after  delivery,  particularly  in  the  peritonaeum  in 
the  peritonitis  puerperarum,  and  other  parts;  but  these 
arc,  perhaps,  rather  depositions  of  gluten  than  of  m  ilk, 
or  are  observable  when  the  milk  is  checked.  In  this 
case  the  disease  is  not  connected  with  the  suppression 
of  milk;  and  the  only  use  we  can  make  of  the  fact 
is,  to  show  that  in  such  cases  the  effusion  of  gluten  is 
not  uncommon.  If,  from  fever,  such  effusion  should 
take  place  in  the  legs,  we  know  that,  from  its  density,  it 
cannot  be  readily  absorbed;  audit  is  probable  also,  that 
the, lymphatics,  by  the  pressure  which  usually  occasions 
(Edematous  swellings  in  the  latter  months,  may  be  weak¬ 
ened,  so>i,s  to  be  still  less  equal  to  the  conveyance  of 
the  glutinous  lymph  to  the  thoracic  duct.  The  cir- 
.cumstances  of  the  delivery,  or  of  the  position  of  the  child 
in  utero,  may  have  ;m  effect  of  determining  to  one  side 
rather  than  another. 
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According  to  Mr.' White,  in  the  first  or  inflammatory 
stage,  anti ph logistics  are  necessary,  in  the  degree  which  the 
patient's  strength  will  permit.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
lax,  the  pains  alleviated  by  opiates  internally,  by  anodyne 
fo  mentations,  and  by  the  warm  and  vapour  bath  ;  blisters 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  emollient  injections 
into  the  vagina,  have  been  found  useful ;  antimonials, 
the  saline  draughts  given  in  the  act  of  effervescence, 
cool  acidulated  liquors,  and  cool  air,  are  supposed  use¬ 
ful  in  relieving  fever.  In  the  second  stage,  when  the 
pain  abates,  the  swelling  and  tension  of  the  parts  lessen, 
though  the  quickness  of  the  pulse  and  some  degree  of 
fever  remains,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  a  little  wine 
and  a  fuller  diet.  A  dose  or  two  of  calomel,  of  two 
grains  each,  given  at  proper  intervals,  have  seemed 
useful  in  this  stage.  Fifteen  grains  of  myrrh  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  in  a  neutral  draught  in  the  act  of 
effervescence,  may  be  taken  ;  or  to  a  saline  draught,  with 
myrrh,  two  grains  of  the  ferrum  ammoniacale  may  be 
added.  The  limb  may  be  chafed  with  warm  oil,  and 
bathed  at  first  in  water  of  82  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
afterwards  of  /  6.  In  the  third  stage,  when  no  com¬ 
plaint  remains,  except  the  swelling  of  the  limb,  and 
perhaps  a  general  relaxation,  the  bark,  with  or  with¬ 
out  steel,  will  be  necessary,  dipping  the  limb  in  cold 
water,  or  embrocating  it  with  spirit  of  wine  and  cam¬ 
phor.  A  circular  calico  bandage  applied  to  the  limb 
will  also  assist  in  the  recovery :  and  if  the  swelling  is 
confined  to  the  small  of  the  leg,  the  bandage  may  be 
changed  for  a  straight  or  laced  stocking,  or  for  a  half¬ 
boot.  Exercise  on  horseback,  and  gentle  friction,  will 
be  of  advantage  ;  but  walking,  or  whatever  promotes  a 
greater  secretion  of  lymph,  will  be  injurious  in  every 
stage  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Trye  endeavours  at  first  to  relieve  the  fever  by 
evacuants,  and  then,  according  to  his  doctrine,  attempts 
to  relax  the  inflamed  vessels  by  fomentations,  leeches, 
and  blisters;  to  promote  absorption  by  emetics,  and  in 
the  latter  stage  by  friction  with  mercurial  ointment. 
Dr.  Ferriar  applies  leeches,  With  cooling  remedies  ;  and 
Dr.  Hull,  like  Mr.  White,  treats  the  complaint  at  first  as 
inflammatory,  and  at  last  as  asthenic.  In  our  hands  it 
has  appeared  an  intractable  disease,  though  relieved  at 
last  by  the  efforts  of  nature.  If  the  patient  is  truly 
such,  and  the  practitioner  so  unprincipled  as  to  continue 
medicines  which  he  must  know  will  have  little  etfect, 
he  will  at  last  gain  the  credit  of  the  cure  which  nature 
effects.  In  our  hands  the  fever  has  yielded  to  emetics, 
evacuants,  and  opiates.  The  deposition,  which  soon 
assumes  a  chronic  form,  scarcely  yields  to  any  remedies. 
The  Dover’s  powder,  at  night,  with  occasional  laxatives, 
and  at  last  the  bark  and  the  squills,  have  appeared  as 
serviceable  as  any  of  the  boasted  remedies. 
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See  Maurieeau’s  Treatise  dcs  Maladies  des  Femmes 
grosses,  &c.  edit.  5,  A\.o  ;  Puzos'  Memoire  stir  les  De¬ 
pots  Laiteux,  appelles  communement  Lait  rcpandu ; 
Levret’s  Art  d’ Accouchement,  ch.  iii.  sect  7 ;  Van 
Swieten’s  Commentary  on  Boerhanve’s  Aphorism,  1329; 
M.  Baulin’s  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Femmes,  en  Cou- 
che ;  White’s  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Cause  of 
that  Swelling,  in  one  or  both  of  the  lower  Extremities, 
which  sometimes  happens  to  lying-in  Women  ;  Trye’s 
Essay  on  the  Swelling  of  the  Extremities  of  Puerperal 
Women;  Ferriar’ s  Medical  Histories,  vol.  iii.  ;  Hull  on 
the  Phlegmatia  Dolens  ;  and  White’s  Inquiry,  part  2. 

Lymphatic  glands  are  those  bodies  through  which 
the  lymphatics  pass.  Their  structure  ha3  never  been  de¬ 
monstrated  ;  for  while  some  anatomists  suppose  them 
to  be  cellular,  others  contend  that  they  are  merely 
masses  of  convoluted  vessels.  As  we  know  nothing  of 
the  change  which  the  lymph  undergoes  in  these 'glands, 
we  cannot  assist  demonstration  by  theoretical  induction. 
We  perceive  only  that  nature  anxiously  delays  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  lymph  into  the  blood  ;  as,  previous  to  their 
entering  the  gland,  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  divided' 
into  minute  branches.  This  purpose  might  perhaps  be 
equally  answered  by  convoluted  vessels,  as  by  stag¬ 
nation  in  cells,  since  we  find  the  semen  elaborated  in 
the  lengthened  tubes  of  which  the  testis  consists.  Yet 
the  forceof  the  argument,  that  some  secretion  takes  place 
in  the  cells  to  animalise  this  new  fluid,  is  not  inconsider¬ 
able.  Since  the  end  is  undisputed,  we  need  not  contend 
for  the  means.  Let  us,  however,  only  add,  that,  in  either 
case,  if  the  contents  are  viscid,  or  the  irritability  of  the 
vessels  preternaturally  lessened,  stagnation  must  be  the 
unavoidable  consequence. 

LY'RA,  (from  Xufta,  a  lyre).  The  inferior  surface 
of  that  part  of  the  brain  calkd/bnh.r,  because  its  medul¬ 
lary  lines  resemble  the  strings  of  the  lyre.  See  Cere¬ 
brum. 

LYRUS,  (from  lyra,  a  lyre;  because  its  leaves  are 
divided  like  the  strings  of  a  lyre).  See  arnica  Mon¬ 
tana. 

LYSIMA'CHIA.  Yellow  loose-strife,  or  wil- 
i.o w  herb,  ccnot/iera,  lythrum  salicaria  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  6-10 
(from  Lysimachus,  the  supposed  discoverer),  is  a  small 
plant  found  about  the  sides  of  rivers,  said,  without  much 
reason,  to  be  astringent.  A  name  of  a  species  of  the 
i)i  unmutlaria  c  a  said  a,  and  other  plants.  •* 

.  LY  SSA,  (from  Xu w,  to  dissolve,  d  solutions  integrita - 
tis  sensmtw) .  The  madness  of  dogs  and  wolves,  or  of 
men  who  are  bit  by  them.  When  from  dogs,  it  is 

called  ci/uoh/ssa.  .  , 

LY'THRON,  (from  Xufyav,  blood).  Dust  mixed 
with  sweat;  sometimes  menstrual  blood.  Hippo¬ 
crates.  « 
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M  •  or  m.  In  prescriptions  it  signifies  tnisce,  mix  ; 
or  mctnipulus,  a  handful.  In  the  late  British  pharma¬ 
copoeias  it  means  mensurd,  by  measure. 

MACA'NDON,  (Indian)  ;  cada  palava,  a  coniferous 
tree  mentioned  by  Bontius,  unnoticed  in  modern  sy¬ 
stems,  growing  in  Malabar.  Its  fruit  resembles  the  pine- 
nut,  is  rather  insipid  to  the  taste,  the  flowers  resembling 
those  of  the  honeysuckle.  The  fruit  is  roasted,  and 
eaten  as  a  remedy  for  dysenteiies,  the  cholera  morbus, 
and  other  complaints  Raii  Historia. 

MACAPA'TLI  See  Sarsaparilla. 
MACAXOCOTLI  FERA  The  name  of  a  tree  in 
the  West  Indies,  about  the  size  of  a  plum-tree  :  its  fruit 
is  called  macuxocotl ;  is  red,  oblong,  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  yellow  within,  sweet,  and  laxativ  e.  Two  other 
species  are  the  atmjoxacotl,  and  coztieaxocotl,  though 
said  to  be  a  species  of  mirobalans.  The  other  species 
are  atoyuxocutl  chichiltic ;  and  chichiaxocotl,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  running  down  with  hiveat.  A  decoction  of  the 
bark  of  these  trees  cures  the  itch,  and  its  powder  heals 
ulcers ;  but  the  plant  does  not  occur  in  any  botanical 
system.  Raii  Historia. 

MACEDONl'SIUM  SE'MEN.  See  Htpposeli- 

NUM. 

MA'CER,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  masu).  Gre¬ 
cian  macer.  It  is  brought  from  Barbary  ;  its  thick 
yellow  bark  and  dried  root  are  astringent.  Its  fruit, 
called  macre,  is  said  to  destroy  worms.  The  plant  is 
not  known  ;  but  the  bark  so  nearly  resembles,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  sensible  qualities,  the  simarouba,  that  they 
are  probably  the  same.  See  Simarouba. 

M  ACERA  TIO,  (from  macero,  to  make  soft  by  water). 
Maceration,  is  an  infusion  or  the  continued  action  of 
water,  or  any  other  fluid,  on  bodies,  to  lessen  their  co¬ 
hesion,  or  extract  their  virtue.  See  Duratus. 
MACERO'NA.  See  Hi  pposelinum. 
MACHA-MONA.  A  sort  of  calabash  in  Africa 
and  America  ;  the  pulp  of  which  is  agreeable,  and  serves 
instead  of  rennet  for  curdling  milk.  It  does  not  oc¬ 
cur  in  any  systematic  author. 

MACH/E  RIA.  See  Peksicari  a. 

MA  CHLIS  (quasi  uchlis ,  ab  a  priv.  and  x  At  rev,  cubo, 
quod  non  cubet).  See  Ceiivus  kangifer. 

MA  CIA.  See  Anagallis. 

MA'CIES,  (from  maceo,  to  become  lean).  Diseases 
in  which  the  body,  or  particular  parts,  are  wasted.  See 
Marcqres. 


MA'CTS,  (ro  yscuep,  cortex  aromaticus,  aromatic  bark). 
Mace,  the  middle  bark  of  nutmegs,  enveloping  their 
shell,  of  an  oily  nature,  and  of  a  lively  ted  colour  when 
fresh,  growing  paler  from  age.  It  is  dried  in  the  sun 
upon  hurdles,  fixed  one  over  another,  which  gives  the 
appearance  of  fractured  edges,  and  sprinkled  with  sea¬ 
water  to  prevent  its  crumbling  in  carriage.  It  hath  a 
pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish 
taste.  It  qualities  are  similar  to  those  of  nutmeg  ;  but 
mace  is  warmer,  more  bitter,  less  unctuous,  and  sits 
easier  on  weak  stomachs  ;  yielding,  by  expression,  a 
more  fluid  oil,  and,  in  distillation  with  water,  a  more 
subtile  volatile  one. 

The  essential  oil  of  mace  is  moderately  pungent,  very- 
volatile,  of  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  like  the  mace  itself, 
thin,  limpid,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  thicker  and  darker-coloured  oil  at  the  bottom. 
There  are  three  kinds  in  the  shops,  though  expressed 
from  the  nutmeg.  The  oil  of  mace  is  often  pre¬ 
scribed  as  a  carminative  and  antispasmodic.  As  such 
it  relieves  often  in  colics,  and  sometimes  in  nephritic 
cases.  Externally  applied,  it  sometimes  relieves  vomit¬ 
ing  and  hiccough.  Its  internal  dose  seldom  exceeds  rive 
or  six  drops.  See  Nux  MOSCHATA.  See  Lewis’s  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica. 

MACROCE  PHALOS,  (from  yaxpos,  long ,  and 
y.£<pa.\i),  the  head)  ;  long  headed.  Some  Indians,  and 
many  of  the  Asiatics,  have  by  pressure  given  this  form 
to  the  heads;  and  what  was  at  first  artificial  seems  to 
have  been  continued  by  inheritance. 

MACROP1  PER,  (from  ya.yy.oe,  long ,  and  Kntzpir, 
pepper).  See  Pi  per  longum. 

MACRO  PNUS,  (from  yooepos,  long,  and  vveev,  to 
breathe).  A  person  who  inspires  at  long  intervals. 

MACULA,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  maehala,  infir - 
viity).  A  SPOT,  a  blemish;  a  cutaneous  efflores¬ 
cence  which  changes  the  colour,  sometimes  the  texture, 
of  the  cuticle,  but  seldom  connected  with  any  disorder 
of  the  constitution. 

Macula  lata.  The  shingles.  See  Erysi¬ 
pelas. 

MA'cUL/T,orMA'cui.A  MATRICIS;  navus  maternut; 
the  spots,  or  marks,  supposed  to  be  impressed,  by  the 
mother’s  imagination  on  the  foetus.  See  N.evus. 

Macul/E  a  lbac.  Sec  Albugo  oculi. 

Ma'culje  hepa'ticjK.  Hepatic  spots,  or  efflo¬ 
rescences  proceeding  from  a  dissolution  of  the  blood. 
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Ma'culje  oculo'eum.  See  Cataracta,  or  Sup- 

rusio. 

Ma'cui-je  pestilentes;  spots,  or  efflorescences, 
frequent  in  malignant  disorders. 

Ma  cula?  volaticjej  fugitive  spots,  such  as 
are  often  seen  in  children. 

MADARO'SIS,  (from  a 080$,  bald).  A  loss  of  the 
hairs  of  the  eye-lids,  from  an  acrimony  of  the  fluids, 
from  eruptions,  exanthemata,  or  inflammation.  See 
Deplum  atio. 

MADE'LION.  See  Bdellium. 

MA'DISIS,  (from  1x0,80$,  bald).  See  Acosmia. 

MA’DOR,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  malar,  -water). 
Ephidrosis.  The  sweat  which  arises  during  faintness. 

MADRE  PORA  VULGA  RIS,  (from  y.o.8o$,  smooth, 
and  itx'poc,  a  pore).  See  Corallium  album  ramo¬ 
se  m. 

MADROTES,  (from  aa 80$,  bald).  See  Acosmia. 

i\  1 JF, M A  C Y LO N ,  (from  a oi[xoaj,  Jo  desire;  from 
its  beauty).  See  Arbutus. 

MAGDALEO'NES,  MAGDA'LI^E,  MAGDA'- 
I.IDES,  (from  [xo.o<rw,  to  knead).  Cylindri ;  masses  of 
plaster,  or  of  other  compositions  reduced  to  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  form. 

MAGE LL A'N IC A  AROMA'TICA  A  RBOR.  See 
Winter  anus  cortex. 

MAG1STE  R1UM,  (from  inagister,  a  master).  The 
ancient  chemists  meant  by  this  term  a  peculiar  and  se¬ 
cret  method  of  preparing  any  medicine;  but  at  present 
it  is  applied  to  powders  made  by  solution  and  precipita¬ 
tion  (seeBENzoiNUM,BiSMUTHUM,and  Calami  na- 
ris  lapis),  to  resins,  or  resinous  extracts,  or  any  white 
powder  peculiarly  subtile  and  light.  The  term  generally 
implies  that  some  of  the  menstruum  remains.  At  pre¬ 
sent  we  have  no  general  idea,  or  established  characteris¬ 
tic,  to  distinguish  magistery  from  precipitate.  Every 
magistery  is  some  kind  of  precipitate ;  but  every  preci¬ 
pitate  is  not  a  magistery. 

MAGISTRA' LIS  (from  the  same).  See  Medica- 

MENTA  EXTEMPORANEA. 

MAGISTRA'NTIA,  (from  xar  magistro ,  to 

rule;  so  called  by  way  of  eminence).  See  Impera- 

TORIA. 

MA'GMA,  (from  p.o<ro'M,  to  blend  together)  ;  ECPT- 
f/s m a .  In  a  more  general  sense,  it  is  any  thick  oint¬ 
ment  that  will  not  melt  with  the  heat  of  the  body,  or  a 
poultice  that  will  not  easily  spread  :  more  strictly  the 
freces  of  any  ointment  after  the  thinner  parts  are 
strained  off:  Galen  limits  the  term  to  tire  faeces  of 
myrobalans. 

MA'GNA  ARTE'RI A.  The  large  artery.  See 
Aorta. 

M AGNES.  Tire  LOAD-STONE.  Calami ta,  lapis 
Lydias,  antiphyson,  lapis  Heradius,  from  Heraclea,  a 
town  in  Lydia,  lire  term,  however,  is  singular  in  many 
respects.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  but  its  application  and 
influence  have  been  peculiarly  extensive  :  various  cities 
have  been  styled  Magnesia,  and  the  IVlagnetes constituted 
no  inconsiderable  nation  in  Asia.  Many  of  these  cities 
Jiave  been  mentioned  as  the  origin  of  the  name;  but  it 
is  not  our  object  to  determine  the  question.  The  stone 
itself  was  long  known  before  it  was  employed  to  direct 
the  course  ot  the  navigator;  and  is  usually  of  a  dirty 
black  colour,  though  in  this  respect  it  varies,  and  is 
ttemetimes  whitish,  from  the  mixture  of  siliceous  par¬ 


ticles  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  render  it  fusible.  Whe¬ 
ther  from  its  colour,  its  weaker  powers,  or  any  other 
cause,  this  was  styled  th &  female  magnet,  and  magnesia. 
When  the  white  earth,  precipitated  from  salts,  similar  to 
the  Epsom,  was  observed,  this  was  supposed  to  resem¬ 
ble  the  female  magnet,  and,  of  course,  called  magnesia, 
with  the  distinction,  from  its  greater  whiteness,  of  alba. 
When  another  dark  metal,  similar  to  the  magnet,  was 
discovered,  it  had  the  same  appellation  ;  but  as  it  did 
not  attract  iron,  some  distinction  was  necessary,  and  it 
was  called  mangnet,  manganct,  and  manganese.  The 
magnet,  our  present  object,  is  the  amorphous,  oxidulated 
iron  of  Haiiy,  iv.  13,  often  found  in  Europe,  in  a  ma¬ 
trix  of  magnesian  earth,  though  sometimes  in  a  ferru¬ 
ginous  sand,  or  a  sulphurated  lime.  Its  obvious  quality 
of  attracting  or  repelling  iron  is  well  known,  and  in 
this  experiment  the  north  and  south  poles  are  attractive, 
and  each  repulsive  to  its  own  points  in  other  iron  or 
other  magnets.  Every,  the  smallest,  portion  of  a  mag¬ 
net  has  its  two  poles,  not  verging  to  the  real  poles  of 
the  world,  but  to  those  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  which 
varies  sometimes  a  little  to  the  east,  sometimes  to  the 
west.  The  smaller  magnets  are  more  active  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  the  larger.  Magnets,  like  all  iron  ores,  are 
astringent,  but  not  used  in  medicine.  They  have  been 
recommended  by  ignorant  quacks  in  ruptures,  to  at¬ 
tract  the  intestine  upwards,  and  to  destroy  the  lentor  of 
the  blood,  by  separating  the  particles  of  iron  in  it.  Such 
are  the  absurdities  that  deceit  will  feigu  and  credulity 
believe.  See  Magnetism. 

Ma'gnes  arsenica'lis,  a  preparation  of  arsenic, 
which  we  omitted  under  that  article,  but  which  we  no¬ 
ticed  under  Cancer,  vol.  i.  p.  332,  col. '2,  q  v.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  its  supposed  power  of  attracting 
the  morbid  poison.  Geoffroy  adds,  that  it  opens,  cleanses, 
and  heals  scrofulous  ulcers,  without  the  assistance  of 
an  ointment  of  any  kind.  See  Cancer. 

Ma'gnes  epile'psije.  See  Cinnabaris. 

MAGNE'SIA,  (from  magnesia,  the  female  load-stone, 
magnes).  (See  Ethel.)  Among  the  alchymists  it 
means  the  matter  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  sulphur; 
it  sometimes  signifies  melted  tin,  with  which  mercury 
is  incorporated,  forming  into  a  brittle  white  mass; 
sometimes  a  mixture  of  silver  and  mercury,  and  a  very 
fusile  metal,  called  magnesia  phtlosophorum.  But  enough 
of  such  nonsense. 

Magnk'sja  a'lbA,  was  a  general  term  which  che¬ 
mists  formerly  gave  to  all  substances  which  had  the 
power  of  attracting  any  principle  from  the  air.  Thus 
an  earth  which,  exposed  to  the  air,  yielded  vitriol,  was 
colled  magnesia  vitriolata.  More  modern  chemists,  sup¬ 
posing  that  it  had  attracted  the  nitrous  acid,  in  its  pre¬ 
paration,  called  it  magnesia  mtri ;  but,  from  its  colour,  it 
soon  obtained  its  presentname,  the  white  magnesia, 
albas  llomauus  pu/vis,  Comitissce  Palma;  pubis,  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  medicine  in  thebeginniHgof  theeighteenth 
century,  by  count  di  Palma,  at  Rome,  and  continued  a 
very  lucrative  secret.  It  is  a  very  white,  subtile  pow¬ 
der,  and  now  known  to  be  a  peculiar  earth,  and  the 
basis  of  the  Epsom  salt. 

Magnesia  was,  as  we  have  said,  for  a  long  time  a  lu¬ 
crative  secret,  and  it  scarcely  emerged  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  appearance  of  a  quack  medicine,  at  the  time 
it  was  first  prepared  by  Mr.  Glass  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Glass 
took  the  form  of  preparing  the  medicine  from  Hoffman, 
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and  was  not  aware  of  its  nature,  or  the  effect  of  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  alkali.  To  Dr.  Black  we  are  indebted  for 
the  discovery  of  its  being  a  distinct  earth.  The  Oxford 
preparation  was  light  and  elegant,  though  unequal ;  but 
the  imputation  ot  its  being  adulterated  with  calcavious 
earth  brought  on  a  dispute  between  Dr.  Glass,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  proprietor,  and  Mr.  Henry.  It  is  now  of 
little  consequence  where  the  truth  lay  ;  for  it  is  every 
where  prepared  with  sufficient  fidelity.  Mr.  Henry's 
process  ue  shall  add. 

“  Dissolve  any  quantity  of  sal  catharticum  amarum 
in  its  own  weight  of  water;  filter,  and  add  to  it,  by  de¬ 
grees,  a  filtered  solution  of  pearl  ashes,  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  stirring  them  gently,  until  the  mixed 
liquors  have  acquired  tha  appearance  of  a  complete  co- 
agulum  ;  then  cease  adding  any  more  of  the  alkaline  lixi¬ 
vium,  and  immediately  throw  the  mixture  into  a  large 
vessel  ot  boiling  water  ;  keep  it  boiling  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  take  it  out,  and  put  it  into  a  glazed  earthen 
vessel :  as  soon  as  the  powder  hath  subsided,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  water  is  quite  cold,  pour  it  off,  and  add  a  fresh 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  till  the  liquor  hath  entirely 
lost  its  saline  taste  ;  next  let  it  be  so  agitated  as  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  finer  parts  of  die  powder,  in  which  state  de¬ 
cant  it  into  other  vessels;  and  having  separated  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  magnesia,  by  inclination,  put  it  on  large 
chalk-stones,  until  a  considerable  part  of  the  humidity 
is  absorbed  ;  then  wrap  it  up  in  sheets  of  white  paper, 
and  dry  it  before  the  fire.  Pour  hot  water  upon  the 
remaining  powder,  stir  and  decant  it  in  its  turbid  state, 
and  separate  the  magnesia  from  the  water  as  before ; 
thus  the  whole,  or  the  most  of  it,  will  be  reduced  to  an 
equal  degree  of  fineness. 

“  The  larger  the  quantity  of  water  into  which  the 
precipitated  powder  is  cast,  the  more  speedily  and  per¬ 
fectly  will  the  vitriolated  tartar,  which  is  formed  by  the 
alkali  uniting  with  the  acid  of  the  sal  catharticum,  be 
washed  oft.  The  neutral  salt  should  be  washed  off  as 
quick  as  possible,  otherwise,  by  allowing  the  mixture 
to  stand  for  some  time,  the  powder  concretes  into  mi¬ 
nute  grains,  which,  when  viewed  with  a  microscope, 
appear  to  be  assemblages  of  needles  diverging  from  a 
point.  These  concretions  cannot  be  re-dissolved  by  any 
washing,  however  long  continued.  Dr.  Black  orders 
four  times  the. quantity  of  water  to  that  of  the  solution 
to  throw  the  coagulum  into,  but  that  is  far  too  little. 
The  water  should  be  pure  ;  distilled  is  the  best ;  but  it 
should  be  kept  until  its  empyreuma  is  gone  off.  Hard 
or  impure  water  makes  magnesia  coarse  and  disagree¬ 
able.  The  chalk  -stones  on  which  the  magnesia  is  dried 
should  be  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  that  the  moisture 
may  evaporate  quickly.  Cleanliness  should  be  particu¬ 
larly  attended  to  through  the  whole.” 

Magnesia,  when  pure,  is  white,  loose,  and  light,  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  2.330  nearly.  It  is  perfectly  in¬ 
fusible  in  the  focus  of  the  most  powerful  mirror,  ex¬ 
cept  when  it  contains  particles  of  flint,  which,  if  the 
alkali  is  impure,  sometimes  happens.  When  the  vola¬ 
tile  alkali  is  employed  in  the  process,  no  flinty  particles 
are  found  in  it.  Magnesia  melts,  however,  with  borax, 
and  with  s  me  of  the  earths,  though  more  certainly 
when  the  earths  and  alkalis  are  united.  A  new  manu¬ 
factory  of  china,  resembling  the  seve,  is  established  at 
Berlin,  in  which,  instead  of  the  kaolin,  a  magnesian 
earth,  containing  flint  and  an  alkali,  is  the  chief  ingre¬ 


dient.  Magnesia  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  re¬ 
tains  a  small  portion  of  this  fluid  within  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  its  particles  with  some  obstinacy.  When, 
however,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  previously  united  with 
the  water,  the  magnesia  dissolves  readily. 

Magnesia  contributes  to  the  diffusion  and  suspension  of 
many  resinous  substances,  and,  triturated  with  camphor, 
renders  this  medicine  more  missible  with  water.  It  is 
supposed  also  to  increase  the  solubility  of  bark  in  water, 
if  triturated  with  it  previous  to  infusion  or  decoction  ; 
but  it  seems  to  produce  some  chemical  change  in  the 
constituent  principles  of  the  medicine,  as  the  colour  is 
not  only  deeper  but  more  red.  Whether  it  is  more 
active  as  a  medicine  than  the  common  decoction  has 
not,  we  believe,  been  ascertained. 

As  magnesia  contains  about  seven- twelfth  parts  of 
fixed  air,  it  should  be  calcined  before  it  is  administer¬ 
ed,  at  least  when  flatulence  abounds.  The  air,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  expelled  by  heat,  is  greedily  recovered  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  so  that  it  should  be  kept  in 
a  phial  carefully  closed.  The  magnesia  contracts  no 
acrimony  by  calcination. 

Like  all  absorbents,  it  corrects  acidities  in  the  sto¬ 
mach,  relieves  the  heart-burn  and  pain  in  the  stomach, 
colics  and  convulsions  in  children,  with  every  other  com¬ 
plaint  arising  from  acidity.  It  is  preferred  to  other  ab¬ 
sorbents,  on  account  of  its  laxative  quality,  when  united 
with  an  acid.  If  mixed  with  rhubarb,  it  is  said  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  rhubarb  from  leaving  a  costive  habit.  If 
the  magnesia  does  not  meet  an  acid,  it  is  inert,  and  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  load  the  stomach  as  a  heavy 
cold  mass.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  it  is  proper 
in  bilious  or  putrid  fevers,  and  much  idle  disquisition 
has  been  employed  on  this  subject ;  for  a  prudent  prac¬ 
titioner  will  be  led,  in  such  cases,  to  employ  medicines 
of  very  different  qualities.  Magnesia  can  do  no  good 
in  either  disease.  See  Hoffman’s  Observationes  Phy- 
sicae  Chemicse,  lib.  iv.  Obs.  ii. ;  Black’s  Observations 
on  the  Magnesia  Alba,  in  the  Essays  Philosophical  and 
Literary  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii. ;  London  Medical  Trans¬ 
actions,  vol.  ii. 

Magne'sia  opa'lina;  magnesia  rubicunda  anti- 
monii.  Opaline  or  rlby-coi.oured  magnesia  of 
ANTIMONY.  In  making  the  hepar  antimonii,  decre- 
pitated/Ral  ammoniac  is  sometimes  added  to  the  anti¬ 
mony  and  nitre,  and  the  result  is,  the  opaline  magnesia. 
It  is  a  weaker  emetic  than  the  liver  of  antimony,  and 
may  be  given  in  considerable  doses  to  horses,  to  produce 
sweating.  Lemery  directs  it  to  be  made  of  equal  parts 
of  antimony,  nitre,  and  decrepitated  sea-salt. 

Magne'sia  vitriola'ta.  See  Catharticus 

SAI.. 

MAGNETISMUS.  Magnetism,  from  its  effects 
on  the  human  body,  can  be  scarcely  an  object  of  our  at¬ 
tention  ;  yet,  as  folly  and  fraud  have  brought  it  forward 
in  a  conspicuous  view,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
its  real  nature,  and  the  advantages  which  may  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  derived  from  it  in  medicine.  Add  to  this, 
that  quackery  is  too  fascinating  to  the  human  mind 
to  be  long  without  an  object,  and  the  exploded  artifice 
of  to-day  may,  at  a  future  time,  revive  in  a  new  form — . 
alter  He  idem. 

Magnetism  is  strictly  the  power  by  which  an  iron  ore 
attracts  or  repels  a  piece  of  iron,  according  to  the  point 
presented,  or  attracts  only  a  rude  mass.  The  iron  ore. 
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or  magnet,  can  communicate  this  property  to  a  piece  of 
soft  malleable  iron,  so  as  to  make  it  much  more  powerful 
than  any  natural  magnet.  Iron  also  which  has  long  stood 
in  one  position  acquires,  at  either  end,  its  power  of  at¬ 
traction  or  repulsion.  This  property  is  confined  to 
iron,  though  cobalt  and  nickel  are  suspected  of  having 
a  small  degree  of  magnetism  ;  and  to  possess  the  power  of 
attraction,  iron  must  be  in  a  soft,  malleable  state.  When 
oxided  in  a  slight  degree,  the  magnetic  power  is  weak- 
*•  ened  j  when  hardened,  or  in  the  state  of  steel,  it  receives 
this  power  in  a  small  proportion.  It  is  equally  neces¬ 
sary  that  its  structure  (may  we  be  permitted  to  call  it 
organisation  ?)  should  be  entire ;  fora  magnetic  wire, 
twisted  round  a  stick,  does  not  lose  its  virtue,  while  it 
has  not  been  so  much  bent  as  to  destroy  its  elasticity  ; 
but,  when  it  can  no  longer  restore  its  former  shape,  the 
magnetism  is  lost.  A  smart  blow  will  sometimes  de¬ 
stroy,  or,  in  turn,  give  this  power. 

Two  important  errors  on  this  point  must  be  cor¬ 
rected  :  the  one  already  noticed,  that  the  magnetic 
needle,  freely  suspended,  does  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  north  and  south,  but  a  little  on  the  east  or  west,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  (<  variation."  This  fact  is  repeated  to 
add,  that  a  needle  only  becomes  spontaneously  mag¬ 
netic  by  lying  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  Another  error 
is,  that  the  magnetic  influence  resides  in  the  earth.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  pass  over  its  surface;  for  it  is  much 
less  obvious  in  caverns  than  on  the  earth.  The  opinion 
of  its  cause  being  one  great  magnet  at  the  center  of  the 
earth  is,  of  course,  without  foundation. 

It  has  been  usual  to  suppose  the  attraction  and  repul¬ 
sion  of  magnetic  bodies  to  be  owing  to  two  different 
antagonising  fluids.  This  opinion,  supported  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  iEpinus,  Coulomb,  and  Hauy,  should  not  be 
rashly  rejected.  It  is,  however,  seemingly  borrowed 
from  the  two  electricities ;  and,  as  we  have  found  that 
the  electrical  phenomena  with  which  we  are  in  this 
work  engaged,  might  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
of  a  single  fluid,  so  we  think  the  phenomena  of  magnet¬ 
ism  equally  compatible  with  one  fluid.  Some  analogy 
has  been  observed  between  magnetism  and  electricity  ; 
but,  if  there  is  any  resemblance,  magnets  are  like  the 
electrics  per  se.  Instead  of  iron  being  peculiarly  at¬ 
tractive  of  the  magnetic  fluid,  it  appears  to  be  the 
only  body  which  resists  it.  From  this  resistance  the 
phenomena  apparently  arise.  Electrics  per  se  equally 
resist  the  electrical  fluid;  but  these,  if  powdered,  are 
changed  into  conductors.  Powdered  magnets  are  still 
magnetic. 

Magnetism  differs  from  electricity  in  being  influ¬ 
enced  by  very  different  laws.  Magnetism  attracts  large 
bodies, electricity  small  ones ;  magnetic  attraction  is  con¬ 
stant;  electrical  variable:  the  former  limited  to  about 
two  feet,  the  powers  of  the  latter  are  unlimited.  The 
magnetic  power  is  also  permanent  for  ages,  it  not  de¬ 
stroyed  by  an  opposite  current  of  a  similar  nature,  as 
laying  two  magnets  together,  with  the  north  poles  con¬ 
tiguous,  and  is  not,  or  very  slightly,  affected  by  mois¬ 
ture,  water,  and  oils,  nor  at  all  influenced  by  an  electri¬ 
cal  atmosphere.  A  magnet  in  action  may  be  electrified 
without  disturbing  that  action,  which  is  also  equally 
active  in  a  vacuum.  Heat  also  diminishes  the  magnetic 
power,  and  entirely  destroys  it  when  the  iron  becomes 
red  ;  but  it  is  again  recovered  on  cooling. 

These  observations  are  sufficient  to  show  that,  if 
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magnetism  has  no  power  of  its  own,  little  medical  ef¬ 
fect  is  to  be  expected  from  any  fancied  analogy  to  elec¬ 
tricity;  and,  indeed,  magnetism  has  no  analogy  to  any 
part  of  our  system,  except  the  small  quantity  of  iron  in 
the  blood,  which  is  too  much  diffused  to  be  influenced 
by  it.  In  fact,  magnetism  has  no  effects  but  in  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  the  artful,  and  the  delusions  of  the  credulous. 

Not  marly  years  have  elapsed  since  what  is  called  ani¬ 
mal  magnetism  was  supposed  to  cure  every  disease,  and 
to  free  the  mind  from  the  trammels  of  the  body  the 
load  of  earth  which  confines  its  active  excursions,  en¬ 
abling  it  to  pervade,  at  will,  through  distant  regions,  un¬ 
limited  by  time  or  space.  This  imposition  has  had  a 
varjety  of  professors  in  different  countries  ;  and,  at  one 
time,  seems  to  have  fascinated  minds  even  of  a  superior 
order.  It  affected  chiefly  the  imagination;  and  the  de¬ 
lusion  was,  in  general,  confined  to  the  female  world,  and 
the  weaker  classes  of  mankind.  An  hysteric  paroxysm  was 
produced,  and  the  wanderings  of  a  disturbed  imagina¬ 
tion  were  received  as  the  dictates  of  inspiration.  In 
these  wanderings,  medical  questions  were  proposed  and 
answered  ;  but  all  the  answers,  like  those  of  the  ancient 
oracles,  were  vague  and  indecisive.  The  gesticula¬ 
tions  of  the  professors  were  directed  to  particular  parts, 
and  supposed  to  remove  the  complaints  of  those  organs. 
While  the  fancy  was  inflamed,  the  effects  were  thought 
supernatural.  When  that  cooled,  the  power  lqst  its  in¬ 
fluence.  The  professors  have  published  their  secret, 
which  is  a  strange  mixture  of  absurdity  and  fanaticism. 
They  are  to  powerfully  excite  the  attention,  to  will  an 
end,  with  views  strictly  benevolent,  moral,  and  reli¬ 
gious.  They  were  not  conscious  of  any  means,  and 
this  all-powerful  influence  was  to  be  excited  by  the  vo¬ 
lition  of  the  weakest,  meanest,  sometimes  the  most  in¬ 
famous,  of  mankind.  The  bubble  is  now  burst,  and 
the  experience  of  this  age  will,  for  a  time,  prevent  its 
revival. 

MA'GNUM  OS  ;  the  third  and  largest  bone  of  the 
second  row  in  the  wrist.  See  Carpus. 

M A' GNU'S  MORBUS.  The  epilepsy.  Hip¬ 
pocrates. 

MAGU'DARIS,  (from  fiotryujicipii) .  See  Silphium. 

MAHMOODY.  See  Scamonium. 

MAHOGANI.  This  beautiful  wood  is  procured  from 
the  sxcieteniu  tnahogani  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  ,54b,  and  the  bark 
resembles,  in  appearance  and  qualities,  very  nearly  the 
Peruvian  bark.  The  trees  which  produce  them  are  also, 
closely  connected  by  botanical  affinities. 

MAI  A'  NTHEMUM.  See  Liliem  convalliem. 

MAIDEN-HAIR  TREE,  brought  originally  from 
Japan,  by  Thunberg,  was  styled  the  tree  of  forty 
crowns,  from  its  usual  price;  but  it  is  easily  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings,  and  now  common.  The  appellation 
was  derived  from  its  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  adian- 
tum,  and  Linnaeus  formed  a  genus,  which  he  styled. 
ginko ;  found  only  in  one  of  his  later  mantissa.  'Phis  plant 
was  the  ginko  Inloba.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1 7uti,and  the  president  of  the  Linnaean  society  re¬ 
ferred  it  to  a  new  genus,  calling  it  salisbvriu,  with  the 
trivial  name  of  adiantijolni  (Linnaean  Transactions,,  hi. 
3.:0).  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  its  beauty  and  its 
nuts,  which  are  not  produced  till  the  tree  is  old.  lhey 
are  said  by  Kempfer  to  be  nutrient  and  corroborant. 

MAIL- A 'NSC  HI.  A  species  of  rhaiunus,  growing 

in  Malabar;  Luusonia  spinosa  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  4yy.  A  e~ 
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eotftion  of  it*  root  is  commended  in  goat,  and  of  its 

leaves  in  jaundice. 

MAIL-E'LOU,  and  MATL-E'LOU-K  A'TOU,  are 
tall  evergreen  trees  growing  in  Malabar,  which  are  not 
found  in  modern  systems.  A  decoction  of  the  bruised 
leaves  and  bark  is  said  to  be  useful  in  the  after-pains, 
and  to  promote  the  lochia. 

MAJOR  AN' A,  (quod  mcnse  Maio  foreat,  because  it 
flowers  in  May).  Marjoram. 

Majora'na  cre'tica,  vel  Syria'ca.  See  Ma- 
RCM  SyRIACUM. 

Majora'na  majo'ri  fo'ljo,  amaracus,  sampsuchus. 
Sweet  marjoram.  By  amaracus  the  ancients  meant 
sweet  marjoram ;  but  by  lesser  marjoram,  the  marum. 
The  Egyptians  and  Syrians  call  the  sweet  marjoram  by 
the  name  of  sampsuchus.  It  is  the  origanum  majorana  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  825,  a  low  plant,  with  slender,  square  branch¬ 
ed,  woody  stalks  ;  and  little,  oval,  somewhat  downy, 
leaves,  set  in  pairs.  On  the  tops  grow  scaly  heads  of 
small  whitish  labiated  flowers,  whose  upper  lip  is  erect 
and  cloven,  the  lower  divided  into  three  segments.  It 
is  sown  annually  in  gardens  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
uses;  but  the  seeds  rarely  come  to  perfection  in  this 
climate,  and  are  brought  from  the  south  of  France, 
where  the  plant  is  indigenous. 

The  leaves  and  tops  have  a  pleasant  smell,  a  warm 
aromatic  bitterish  taste.  Infusions  in  water  have  a 
strong  smell,  but  a  weak  and  unpleasant  taste:  a  tinc¬ 
ture  made  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine  hath  more  taste 
than  smell.  In  distillation  this  plant  yields  its  virtues  to 
water,  and  affords  an  essential  oil,  in  the  proportion  of 
3  i.  from  3 Ixiv.  of  the  leaves  slightly  dried,  though 
Beaume  obtained  a  much  smaller  proportion.  This  oil  is 
hot,  not  so  agreeable  as  the  marjoram,  and  when  carefully 
drawn  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  though  by  long  keep¬ 
ing  it  turns  reddish,  and  if  distilled  with  too  great  heat 
is  red  at  the  first.  The  dose  is  two  drops. 

The  aromatic  matter  rises  almost  wholly  in  distilla¬ 
tion,  so  that  an  extract  possesses  very  little  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  plant,  which  is,  like  the  lavender,  a  warm, 
stimulating,  nervous  medicine.  The  powdered  leaves, 
.ne  essential  oil  properly  diluted,  and  the  distilled  wa¬ 
ter,  are  agreeable  errhines.  In  its  recent  state  we  are 
told  that  it  has  been  successfully  applied  to  schirrous 
tumours  of  the  breasts. 

Majora'na  oi.era'cea,  sylve'stris.  See  Ori¬ 
ganum  Angucum. 

MA'LA,  (from  a  resemblance  to  malum,  apple). 
The  prominent  part  of  the  cheek.  (Martinius).  See 

Bunc/E. 

Ma'la  Assy  ria.  SeeCiTREUM. 

Mala  aura'ntia.  See  Aurantia  Hispa- 

LENSJS. 

Ma'i.a  au'rea.  See  Amoris  poma,  and  Auran¬ 
tia  Hispaliensia. 

Ma'la  coto'nea  ma'jora,  et  mino'ra.  See 
Cyoonia. 

Ma'la  i'nsania  ni'gra.  See  Mei.ongena. 

Ma'la  pu'nica.  See  Granata  mala. 

MALABA'llICA  HE  RBA.  See  Coru  Cana- 
rica. 

Malaba'rica  pru'na.  The  fruit  of  the  eugenia 
janbos  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  672.  The  fruit  is  subacid  and  salu¬ 
tary,  and  a  mildly  astringent  conserve  is  prepared  from 
the  flowers. 
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MALABA'THRI  O'LEUM.  See  Cinnamomum. 
MALABATHIU'NUM,  (from  malabathrum) .  Oint¬ 
ment  of  malabathrum,  compounded  of  myrrh,  spike¬ 
nard,  malabathrum,  and  many  other  aromatic  ingre¬ 
dients.  See  Dionysos. 

MALABATHRUM,  (from  Malabar,  and  bet  re,  a 
leaf  ).  Into  this  word  the  Greeks  corrupted  the  Indian 
appellation  tamalapatrum.  See  Folium. 

MA'LACA  RADIX.  See  Sagittaria  alexi- 

PIIARMICA. 

MALA  CIA,  (from  /x«Aa%iov,  a  ravenous  fish).  See 
Pica. 

MALACOI'DES,  (from  [j.a.Xa.yy\,  a  mallow ,  and 
sioo$,  a  for m  or  likeness) ;  matva  bttonicce  folio,  malope 
malacoides  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  97-I,  a  plant  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  qualities  to  the  mallow. 

MALACO  STEON,  (from  iJ.ocXa.Ms,  soft,  and  ocrleov, 
a  bone).  SeeMoRBi  solidi  simplicis  and  Rachitis. 

MALA'CTICOS,  (from  \j.a.Xa.a<Tw,  to  soften).  See 
Emollientia. 

MALAGMA,  (from  pocXoca a cu ,  to  soften)  ;  bans  ; 
synonymous  with  cataplasma,  from  its  effects ;  but 
formerly  malagmas  were  made  of  many  other  ingre¬ 
dients. 

Malagma  a'rabum.  A  cataplasm  for  strumous 
swellings  and  tubercles. 

MALAGFUE'TTA,  or  MALAGU'ETA.  See  Pa¬ 
ra  ms  1  gran  a. 

MALA'RUM  O  SSA.  The  cheek  bonks,  zygo- 
matica  and  juga/ia  ossa ,  are  the  irregular  square  bones, 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  orbits.  Their  corners  are 
reckoned  processes;  the  longest,  viz.  the  posterior  and 
superior,  are  called  the  superior  orbitar  processes;  the 
anterior  and  superior,  which  end  in  acute  angles,  are 
the  inferior  o) bitar  processes:  the  anterior  and  inferior, 
which  are  die  shortest,  are  denominated  the  maxillary |; 
the  posterior  and  inferior,  zygomatic. 

MALATS  Neutral  salts,  composed  of  alkalis,  or 
earths,  and  the  malic  acid.  They  are  little  known,  and 
have  not  been  hitherto  used  in  medicine.  See  Malic 
ACT  0. 

MALAVFSCUS,  (from  malva,  the  mallow,  and  vis- 
cus,  glue,  from  its  viscidity).  See  Althaea. 

MALAXATIO,  (from  p.a.Xa.<r<rw,  to  soften).  The 
softening  of  any  thing. 

M  ALAZISSA'TUS.  Emasculatus  and  mulierutus;  an 
appellation  of  those  whose  testes  have  not  descended 
into  the  scrotum. 

MA  LE.  See  Axilla. 

MALIC  ACID.  A  vegetable  acid  found  chiefly  in 
unripe  apples,  as  well  as  in  plums,  gooseberries,  elder¬ 
berries,  barberries,  and  even  in  the  houseleek.  It  be¬ 
comes  oxalic  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid  by  distillation.  See  Chemistry. 

MALICO  RIUM,  (from  malum,  an  apple,  and  cori- 
um,  the  rind ;  because  it  outwardly  resembles  an  apple). 
Sec  Granata  mala. 

MALIGN  H  AS,  (from  ma/ignus,  evil).  Malig¬ 
nity,  when  applied  to  fevers,  means  a  high  degree  of 
putridity;  and  its  signs  are,  a  slight  coldness  and  shiver¬ 
ing,  quickly  followed  by  a  great  loss  of  strength,  a 
small,  quick,  and  contracted  pulse,  fainting,  if  in  an 
erect  posture,  drowsiness  without  sleep,  or  the  sleep 
not  refreshing,  but  followed  by  a  greater  decay  of 
strength  and  delirium.  There  is  little  pain,  thirst,  or 
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other  troublesome  symptom,  and  yet  the  patient  is  un¬ 
easy,  the  features  contract  and  sink,  the  extremities  be¬ 
come  cold,  the  pulse  intermits,  and  death  soon  termin¬ 
ates  the  scene. 

MAXIS.  Cocyta.  A  pungent  pain  from  an  ani¬ 
malcule  lodged  in  an  ulcerous  tumour ;  or  pain  from  an 
insect  lodged  in  any  part  without  ulcer  or  tumour.  The 
insects  which  produce  this  pain  are  various.  In  Persia 
it  proceeds  from  the  gordius  medinensis,  or  dracuncul- 
us  persicus;  in  America  by  the  puiex,  and  sometimes 
even  by  the  pediculus. 

MALLAM-TO'DDALI.  Celtis  oriental  is  Lin.  Sp. 
PI  14/S.  The  name  of  a  tree  in  Malabar  whose  root, 
bark,  leaves,  and  fruit,  are  esteemed  specifics  in  the 
epilepsy.  Itaii  Historia. 

MALLE'AMOTHE,  Pavette,  erysipelas  carans  arbor, 
pavetta  indica  Lin  Sp  PI  160  ;  a  shrub  which  grows 
in  Malabar.  The  leaves  boiled  in  palm  oil  cure  the  im¬ 
petigo  ;  the  root  powdered  and  mixed  with  ginger  is 
said  to  be  diuretic  Raii  Historia 

M  A  LLEI  MH  SCIJLUS  EXTE  RNUS  vel  SUPE  - 
RIOR  See  Tensor  membrana  tympani. 

Ma  llei  mu'sculus  tnte'rnus.  See  Laxator 


MEMBRANB  TYMPANI. 

MALLE'OLUS,  (from  its  resemblance  to  a  mallet). 
The  ancle.  (See  Astragalus).  In  botany,  the 
cuttings  of  vines,  with  joints  of  the  old  wood  at  their 
bot  om,  resembling  a  little  mallet. 

Mai.leo'lls  exte'rnu  ;  the  talus  or  ancle-bone, 
or  the  inferior  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  See 

Fibula.  , 

MA'LLEUS.  A  MALLET,  and  one  of  the  bones  in 
the  ears;  (see  Auris.)  This  bone  hath  a  large  round 
head,  which  contracts  the  whole  way  from  the  neck, 
whence  the  processus  Ravianus  arises,  and  on  the  out¬ 
side  a  short  process  projects  outward,  pointing  against 
the  membrana  tympani.  From  this  part  the  manubrium, 
or  handle  is  continued  down,  and  its  extremity,  fixed  to 
the  tympani  membrana,  pulls  it  inward.  When  the 
malleus  is  in  its  proper  situation,  the  neck  and  head  are 
turned  upwards  and  inwards,  the  handle  downwards, 
its  short  process  upwards  and  outwards  near  the  upper 
part  of  the  edge  or  the  tympanum,  and  the  processus 
Ravianus  forwards,  reaching  to  the  articulai  fissuie  in 
the  os  temporis,  whence  we  may  distinguish  the  malleus 
of  one  ear  from  that  of  the  other.  dhe  handle  of  the 
malleus  is  tied  to  the  membrana  tympani  by  a  fine 
membranous  duplicature.  'I  his  bone  hath  three  mus¬ 
cles,  v.iz.  the  laxator  and  tensor  membrana:  tympani ,  and 
the  muscub  s  externus,  auris  Du  Vernii. 

MALPIGHI  A,  (in  honour  of  Ala/phigi),  Barba- 
boes  cherry-tree.  Cerasus  Americana,  Malphigia 
jjuniciJat  a  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  609-  1  he  fruit  is  eaten  by  the 

native  Americans,  but  lias  no  medicinal  virtue. 

MALUM.  A  disease  (See  Morbus.)  In  a 
strict  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  unnatural  protrusion  ot 
the  appl<  of  the  ye,  called  procidentia  ocuti ;  consists  in 
an  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the  eye-ball,  when  the 
eyes  exceed  tlie  bounds  of  the  eye-lids.  Its  more  gene¬ 
ral  meaning  is  the  fruit,  apple,  which  in  inflammatory 
and  other  febrile  complaints  is  allowed  as  food  when 
roasted.  Sliced  and  infused  in  boiling  water,  apples 
make  a  pleasant  diluting  drink.  When  thoroughly 
roasted  the  soft  pulp  is  applied  to  the  eye  in  form  ol  a 
cataplasm,  in  cases  ol  ophthalmia,  it  the  eye  itsed 


should  not  be  too  irritable.  Its  advantages  consist  in 
its  very  slow  communication  of  heat,  in  consequence  of 
its  texture,  so  that  it  continues  cold  for  a  long  time. 
See  Cali  du  m* 

MALUM  Cl'TREUM.  SeeClTREUM. 

Malum  grana'tum.  SccGranata  mala.' 

Ma'lum  mo'rtuum.  A  malignant  species  of  le¬ 
pra  or  scab,  which  renders  the  body  livid,  with  crusty 
ulcers,  void  of  sanies  and  ot  pain. 

Ma'lum  te'rrjb.  See  Aristoi.ociiia  rotunda. 

MAXUS,  (from  fxaAov,  an  apple).  The  apple- 
tree.  The  many  sorts  of  apples  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  varieties  only  of  one  species  :  at  least  the  crab  is 
our  only  indigenous  apple.  Our  most  valuable  species 
are  derived  from  France,  as  the  names  import,  the  pip¬ 
pin  (pepin),  quarington  (charenton),  nonpareil,  &c. 
Some  valuable  varieties  are,  however,  derived  from 
these,  under  our  own  hands,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate.  The  apple,  when  raw,  is  a  cold  and  flatu¬ 
lent  food,  not  suitable  to  weak  stomachs.  The  wilding 
of  different  countries  is  the  origin  of  the  more  improved 
species,  and  from  it  a  kind  of  vinegar  is  made.  Its  juice 
is,  however,  acerb,  and  not  acid  ;  for  it  hastens  rapidly 
into  fermentation,  and  if  this  is  carefully  checked,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  \  inous  liquor,  resembling  eld  hoelc,.  which  will 
not  by  any  artifice  become  vinegar. 

Ma'liis  sylve  stris,  agriomela,agrestiW, mains  (i(iih. 
fiuctu  sylrestris.  The  crab-tree,  the  wilding,  py~ 
ms  mains  of  Lin  Sp  PI.  Gob,  a, 

Ma'lus  alra'ntia.  See  AURANTIA  IIISPA- 
LIENSI  A. 

Ma'lus  cydo'nia.  See  Cy  donla. 

Ma'lus  Indica.  See  Bilimbi. 

Ma'lus  Malaba*rica.  See  Caniram. 

Ma'lus  me'dica,  and  Pe’rsi.ca.  The  citron, 

LEMON,  and  PEACH. 

Ma'lus  pu'nica.  The  pomegranate.  See  Be- 
lausyium,  and  Gran  at  a  mala. 

MA'LVA,  /xaAa%ij,  (from  paXacrcrcu,  to  soften ), 
The  mallow,  malva  rutundifotia  sylvestris  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  Qbg;  sufficiently  known.  Its  leaves  and  flowers  arc 
slightly  mucilaginous,  have  no  remarkable  smell,  and 
are  merely  emollient.  A  conserve  is  mado  from  the 
flowers ;  the  leaves  are  used  in  decoctions  for  clysters, 
for  emollient  fomentations,  and  in  cataplasms.  The- 
roots  have  been  employed  as  a  pectoral :  they  have  a 
soft  sweet  taste,  resembling  that  of  liquorice,  but  with¬ 
out  any  remarkable  smell.  An  extract  from  the  tinc¬ 
ture  is  very  sweet.  The  leaves  possess  powers  similar 
to  the  althea  j.  and  their  use  is  superseded  for  internal, 
purposes  by  those  ot  the  lattei.  See  Ivan  Histoiia^ 
Lewis’s  Materia. Medica. 

Malva  arbo'rea  mariti'ma;  althcea  arborea 
maritima,  lavatera  arborea  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  9,  2.  The  M  al¬ 
low -TREE  agrees  in  virtues  with  the  common  mal¬ 
lows. 

Ma'lva  beto'Nicje  eo  lio.  See  Malacojdks. 

Ma'lVa  ko'sea  FO  LIO  SUBRo'tundo  ;  malva  ar¬ 
bor  exec  ns,  malva  horteusis,  dendrumalachc,  uleca  rosea 
Lin.  Sp.  PL  96G..  Tree  or  garden  mallow,  and 
the  hollyhock.  This  plant  is  chiefly  cultivated  as- 
ornamental  in  gardens;  and  in  medical  virtues  is. simi¬ 
lar,  but  inferior,  to  the  common  mallow. 

Ma  lva  VKRBENACEA  ;  aleea,  aleea  vulgaris  major-, 
malva  aleea  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  97.1-  Vervain  mallow,  is- 
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distinguished  from  the  common  mallow  by  its  leaves 
being  deeply  cut  at  the  edges,  k  is  similar  to,  but  less 
mucilaginous  than,  the  other  mallows. 

Ma'lva-yi'scus.  See  Malaviscus  and  Al¬ 
thea. 

M  ALVA'S  I  A,  MALMSEY  ;  marrisium  ;  a  rich  gene¬ 
rous  wine  of  Spain  and  the  Madeiras,  supposed  to  be 
the  arvisium  of  the  island  of  Scio. 

MALVERN  WATER  rises  in  Worcestershire,  and 
it  contains  lime,  with  a  small  proportion  of  magnesia, 
suspended  chiefly  by  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  very  small 
quantity -of  sea  salt  is  occasionally  found  in  it.  The 
proportion  of  fluid  is  very  large,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
purest  of  our  cold  mineral  waters.  It  is  applied  in  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  eyes,  and  drank  in  all  complaints  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder,  scrofula  and  cutaneous  dis- 
taws. 

Dr.  Wilson- in  a  late  elaborate  work  on  this  water, 
seems  to  think  that  its  solid  contents,  though  in  a  small 
proportion,  may  be  useful,  especially  as  they  are  of  the 
kind  used  in  the  diseases  for  which  the  water  is  cele¬ 
brated.  He  found  in  a  gallon  of  Holywell  water  above 
five  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  nearly  three 
of  the  sulphat  of  soda.  It  contained  also  about  a  grain 
and  half  of  common  salt,  nearly  a  grain  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  'lhe  carbonate  of  iron  scarcely  exceeded  half  a 
grain.  The  ingredients  of  St.  Ann’s  Well  were  the 
same,  but  in  a  much  less  proportion.  He  found  the 
■Waters  laxative;  but,  at  first,  they  sometimes  produced 
nausea,  an-'  occasionally  feverish  heat. 

MAMiE'RA  FCE’MINA.  See  Papaya  fcemina. 

h  AMA  NGA  FRU'TEX,  an  arborescent  shrub  in 
Brasil,  called  by  the  Portuguese  iuxaprutas,  but  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  botanical  systems.  Its  leaves  are  applied 
to  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  the  expressed  oil  of  its  pods 
is  used  in  maturating  poultices.  Rail  Historia. 

MAME  I.  The  mammcea  Americana  Lin.  Sp.  PI  731, 
mammae,  mom  in,  or  toddy-tree,  is  a  fine  tall  tree, 
constantly  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  the  walnut-tree.  It's  trunk  rises  to  the  height 
of  seventy  feet,  and  is  terminated  by  a  number  of 
branches  which  form  a  vast  pyramidal  crown.  The  fruit 
is  twice  as  large  as  the  fist,  and  is  very  agreeable.  This 
tree  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  but 
the  best  are  those  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  From 
incisions  made  in  the  branches  a  copious  discharge  of 
pellucid  liquor,  called  mo  min,  or  toddy- wine,  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  must  be  drank  sparingly,  as  it  is  a  power¬ 
ful  diuretic  ;  but  it  is  esteemed  a  preservative  from,  and 
a  solvent  of,  the  stone.  The  fruit  is  sweet,  and  of  an 
aromatic  flavour;  but  the  two  first  shells,  as  well  as  the 
pulp  which  surrounds  the  kernels,  must  be  removed, 
since  the  latter  leaves  a  very  permanent  bitter  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  usually  eaten  at  tables,  cufin  slices,  and 
macerated  in  sweet  wine.  Excellent  marmalade  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  it  by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  spices,  which 
is  often  brought  to  Europe  as  a  dry  preserve.  Brandy 
distilled  from  the  flowers  is  highly  pleasant,  and  called 
the  Creole  liqueur.  The  gum  of  the  bark  kills  the 
chiqties  which  often  infest  the  feet  of  the  Creoles.  The 
Asiatic  species  is  referred,  by  modern  botanists,  to  the 
new  genus  butonica,  formed  chiefly  from  the  eitgenia  of 
Linnaeus,  with  the  bnringtonia,  the  connnersonia  of  Foster, 
and  some  others.  A  plant  which  appears  to  be  of  this 
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genus,  the  mnmmcu  Inmii/is,  Valil  suspects  to  be  the 
rhedia  iaterifoliu  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  7  ]  g.  See  llaii  Historia. 

MAM  I  KA,  is  said  by  Pauius  AEgineta  to  be  the 
root  of  a  plant  ot  a  detergent  quality.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  the  root  of  the  domnicuin  ;  but  it  has  not  been  cor¬ 
rectly  ascertained. 

MAM  111  A  AN,  is  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  water, 
resembling  in  its  leaf  the  convolvulus ;  its  taste  is  hot 
and  bitter,  and  the  seed  resembles  that  of  sesamum. 

MA  M M/El,  (from  yccy ma,  mamma ,  plural  mammae). 
lhe  breasts.  In  the  breasts  we  distinguish  the  mam¬ 
millae,  or  nipples,  the  areola,  the  brownish  circle  around 
the  nipples  and  the  lactiferous  vessels.  The  breasts 
are  composed  ot  a  glandular  substance  and  fat;  the 
glandular  part  is  hard,  white,  and  irregularly  mixed 
wall  fat,  seemingly  composed  of  tubes  called  tubi  lacti - 
Jen.  See  Lacti feRi  ductus. 

d  hough  the  breasts  are  usually  spoken  of  as  single 
glands,  they  are  in  reality  a  congeries  of  glandular  bodies, 
ot  a  small  size,  and  a  somewhat  flattened  shape.  Mr. 
Cruickshanks  has  described  them  as  acini;  but  other 
authors,  with  more  reason,  have  supposed  these  small 
bodies  to  be  merely  convoluted  vessels.  From  these 
small  glands  tubes  emerge,  which  enlarge  and  anasto¬ 
mose  freely;  but,  when  approaching  the  nipple,  near  the 
areola,  contract  and  open  by  distinct  apertures.  Fifteen 
of  these  are  often  counted  on  a  small  nipple,  though 
other  anatomists  lessen  the  number.  The  areola  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  skin  much  more  soft  and  fine  than  that  of 
the  general  surface,  resembling  rather  the  ephelion  of 
the  lips  and  mouth,  and  interspersed  with  sebaceous 
glands,  obvious  even  to  the  sight,  to  defend  this  tender 
covering  from  the  pressure  and  the  saliva  of  the  child’s 
mouth.  The  nipple  itself  is  formed  of  a  congeries  of 
■  these  small  tubes.  The  different  vessels,  either* lactife¬ 
rous  or  secretory,  are  minutely  divided  by  fat,  and 
thus  give  the  roundness,  the  fulness,  and  firmness  of  a 
well-proportioned  mamma. 

The  colour  of  the  areola  greatly  differs  even  in  differ¬ 
ent  women  ;  and,  in  some,  it  is  so  brown,  as  even  in  the 
natural  state  to  give  a  suspicion  of  impregnation.  (See 
Medici n a  forensis.)  In  chlorotic  and  unhealthy 
women  it  is  p3le  ;  in  the  Samoeids  and  negresses  black; 
and  in  brown  persons  of  a  deeper  colour.  The  hue  is 
evidently  derived  from  a  fulness  of  the  arteries,  though 
in  what  manner  it  is  modified  we  cannot  easily  say; 
probably  by  the  colour  of  the  rete  mucosum ;  for  all 
the  sexual  organs  have  a  brownish  tint.  In  women  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  delicate  complexions,  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  areola  resembles  that  of  a  rose. 

The  female  mamma  sympathises  very  pointedly  with 
every  part  of  the  genital  system,  generally  with  the  cli¬ 
toris,  more  sensibly  and  strictly  with  the  ovaria  and  the 
uterus.  At  the  approach  of  the  menses  the  breasts  en¬ 
large;  at  their  cessation  they  wither.  After  the  lochia 
cease,  the  milk  begins  to  flow,  and  this  connection  is  so 
intimate,  that  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  anastomosis 
of  die  extreme  branches  of  the  epigastric  and  mammary 
arteries  on  the  abdomen.  This  is,  however,  highly 
improbable;  for  dieir  union  is  inconsiderable,  3nd  not 
peculiarly  distinct  at  any  particular  periods.  The  sym¬ 
pathy,  however,  is  so  striking,  that  the  Hottentots  and  the 
Scythians  (Herodotus)  irritate  the  vagina  to  increase  the 
flow  of  milk  from  their  cows  and  mares.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  milk  is  carried  to  die  nipple,  and  often 
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discharged  from  it  by  the  action  of  its  own  vessels,  and 
that  the  child  drains  the  breast,  not  so  much  from  its 
own  powers,  as  by  exciting  the  action  of  the  lactiferous 
tubes.  Thus  a  sensation  is  felt,  when  the  child  ap¬ 
proaches,  of  some  internal  commotion  of  the  mamma, 
which  females  distinguish  by  the  term  warping,  and  they 
are  excited  so  much  by  the  irritation  of  the  vagina,  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  if  it  is  always  prudent  to  deprive  the 
hireling  nurse  of  the  company  of  her  husband.  A  sen¬ 
timental  feeling  also  influences  the  secretion  :  thus  the 
milk  does  not  flow  so  freely  on  the  application  of  a 
strange  child  as  of  a  woman’s  natural  oft'-pring  ;  and  ex¬ 
citing  the  attention,  especially  if  this  is  accompanied 
with,  a  little  terror,  will  wholly  suspend  the  dis¬ 
charge. 

The  connection  of  the  secretion  of  milk  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  also  strongly  mark¬ 
ed.  The  maternal  office  of  suckling  is  always  attended 
with  a  calm  serenity  of  mind,  scarcely  felt  in  other  situ¬ 
ations,  and  the  suppression  of  the  milk,  on  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  irritability,  languor,  or  despondence. 
The  last,  indeed,  sometimes  attends  the  period  of  suck¬ 
ling,  though  the  milk  continues  to  flow,  from  causes 
that  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  seems  to  affect  the  young 
and  tire  strong,  rather  than  those  of  the  middle  period 
of  life,  or  of  weaker  constitutions;  the  first  lyings-in 
rather  than  future  ones.  The  apprehensions  of  death, 
in  those  rare  and  inexplicable  cases,  are,  however,  so 
strong,  that  nothing  can  conquer  them  :  the  dejec¬ 
tion  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  bid  defiance  to  medical  aid. 
In  some  cases  it  has  continued  for  some  years,  but  an¬ 
other  pregnancy  is  usually  an  infallible  cure. 

Though  the  final  cause  of  the  connection  of  the 
uterine  with  the  lactiferous  system  is  obvious,  yet,  as 
usual,  nature  acts  by  general  laws.  Thus  a  false  con¬ 
ception  is  attended  with  a  fulness  of  the  mammae,  and 
the  want  of  ovaria,  as  we  have  seen,  has  occasioned  the 
breasts  to  remain  in  the  state  of  the  earliest  periods. 
The  irritation  of  a  caneerous  tumour  in  the  uterus  has, 
however,  no  effect  of  this  kind,  for  it  seems  of  a  seda¬ 
tive  nature ;  or  perhaps  the  principium  and  fons  of  the 
irritation  must  be  in  the  ovary. 

It  is  a  circumstance  singular  and  inexplicable  that 
men  should  have  all  the  organs  which  produce  and  con¬ 
vey  milk  like  women.  Is  it  that  the  sex  is  determined 
after  the  rest  of  the  body  is  formed,  or  that,  in  cases  of 
necessity,  men  should  be  able  to  supply  the  office  of  the 
woman  ?  The  first  is  highly  improbable  ;  and  though 
u'e  have  one  instance  of  a  man  affording  his  motherless 
offspring  this  sustenance,  the  experiment  has  not  been 
again  tried,  or  not  succeeded.  Yet,  on  birth,  when  all 
the  fluids  begin  to  circulate  freely,  male  children,  as  well 
as  females,  have  often  milk  in  the  breasts.  On  the  whole, 
were  men  subject  to  a  partial  plethora  like  that  which 
takes  place  in  menstruation, and  were  there  an  established 
sympathy  between  the  breasts  and  genital  organs,  it  is 
probable  that  they  might  become  nurses.  But  neither 
the  plethora  nor  the  sympathy  exist ;  and  though  we 
have  found  tumours  in  breasts  of  men,  w'e  have  ne¬ 
ver  heard  of  their  becoming  cancerous.  Girls  of  the 
best  character,  by  the  irritation  of  a  child  sucking, 
have  become  able  to  support  it.  A  woman  of  sixty- 
eight  is  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  to 
have  suckled  a  grand-child;  and  one  of  eighty,  in  a 
Swedish  Journal,  is  6aid  to  have  performed  the  same 
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office.  Russel  mentions  a  similar  fact  respecting  a  baf- 
len  sheep,  in  his  treatise  De  Tabe  Glandulari,  p,  04, 

The  number  of  teat6  in  different  animals  correspond 
to  the  usual  number  of  their  young  ;  but  it  is  singular 
that,  however  the  numbers  differ,  they  are  always  even. 
Animals  that  do  not  give  suck  are  generally  oviparous ; 
but  some  of  the  vipers,  and  some  reptiles  styled  vivipa¬ 
rous,  are  not  strictly  such  ;  for  their  young  are  inclosed 
in  eggs,  which  are  hatched-  some  time  previous  to  the 
birth.  A  step  between  these  and  animals  who  are 
really  viviparous  may  be  observed  in  the  didelphis,  of 
which  the  kangarou  is  a  species.  These  animals  pro¬ 
duce  their  young  in  an  unformed,  imperfect  state  ;  but 
they  are  for  a  long  time  concealed,  and  protected  in  a 
second  uterus,  formed  under  the  belly  by  a  duplicature 
of  the  skin,  in  which  the  nipples  are  found.  While 
thus  speaking  on  comparative  anatomy,  we  may  add,  that 
the  horse  was  supposed  to  have  no  nipples ;  but  Dau- 
benton  discovered  them  under  the  prepuce. 

The  arteries  and  veins  are  ramifications^rom  the  ar- 
teriae  and  venae  subclaviae,  and  from  the  axillares.  The 
nerves  are  principally  from  the  costales,  which  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  nervi  sympathetici.  The  lymphatics 
pass  through  the  axillary'  glands,  though  Meckel  sus¬ 
pects  that  he  has  traced  them  into  the  subclavian  veins . 
See  Kolpin  de  Structura  Mammarum,  Sabatier  Traite 
d’Anatomie. 

MAMMffiA'RA  MAS  et  FGE'MINA.  See  Pa¬ 
paya  MAS  FCEMINA. 

MAMMA  RliE  ARTERT/E,  (from  mamma,  tht 
breast).  The  arteries  of  the  breast.  The  exter¬ 
nal  are  branches  from  the  axillary  arteries,  and  called 
the  superior  thoracic.  The  internal  proceed  from  the 
anterior  and  lower  side  of  the  subclaviae,  near  the  middle 
of  the  clavicles,  and  run  down  for  about  a  finger’s 
breadth,  behind  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs,  an  inch 
distant  from  the  sternum.  In  their  passage  they  send 
branches  to  the  breasts  and  to  several  of  the  adjacent 
parts ;  they  afterwards  go  out  of  the  thorax  on  one  side 
of  the  appendix  ensiformis,  and  are  lost  in  the  recti 
muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

Mamma'rIjE  VENiE  inte'rn'e.  The  right  springs 
from  the  vena  cava,  a  little  below  the  bifurcation,  and 
runs  with  its  corresponding  artery  along  the  internal 
edge  of  the  sternum.  The  left  springs  from  the  subcla¬ 
vian,  or  from  the  axillary  vein. 

MAMMEA  AMERICANA,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  731,  the 
plant  which  affords  the  grateful  salutary  fruit,  the 
mamme, 

MAMMIFORMES,  or  MAMILLA'RES  PRO¬ 
CESSUS.  See Temporum  ossa. 

MANACA.  The  name  of  a  bacciferous  shrub  in 
Brasil.  The  root  is  powerfully  emetic  and  cathartic, 
and  used  on  some  occasions  by  the  natives  (see  Rail 
Historia) ;  but  the  plant  is  not  found  in  modern  systems. 

MAN  ATE' A  LAPIS,  (from  manat  i,  the  sea  cow). 
Tiicheats  manutus  Lin.  Syst.  Natur.  CO.  The  part  of 
this  animal  which  hath  been  used  in  medicine  is  the  os 
petrosum  of  the  head,  which  is  of  various  forms,  hard, 
and  white,  resembling  a  stone  and  ivory 

MANCANI  LLA,  hippomane  mancmetta  Lin.  Sp  PI. 
1431.  The  MANCHI  NEAL-TREE  is  as  large  as  the  oak  ; 
the  juice  of  the  bark,  while  fresh,  is  caustic  ;  the  fruit 
and  leaves  are  equally  so,  though  eaten  by  goats.  The 
wood  is  sawed  into  planks,  and  brought  into  England 
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ns  ornamefttal  wood.  It  is  of  a  dusky  colour,  with 
brown  veins  and  yellow  clouds.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
shade  of  the  manchineal  tree,  as  well  as  the  dew  be¬ 
neath  it,  is  injurious  ;  but  this  is  fabulous.  Dutour  has 
often  rested  tinder  its  shade  without  feeling  any  bad 
effects;  though  he  suspects,  for  reasons  which  lie  does 
not  assign,  that  the  air  is  unwholesome,  and  advises 
travellers  not  to  seek  shelter  under  it  during  a  whole 
night.  The  Indians  poison  their  arrows  with  its  juice; 
and  Val'mont  de  Bomare  mentions  an'experiment  with 
an  arrow,  which  had  been  dipped  in  this  juice  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  years  before;  but  a  wound  inflicted  by  , 
it  on  a  dog  was  soon  fatal.  See  Raii  Historia. 

MA  NCORON,  probably  sugar,  since  it  is  a  sweet 
substance  found  in  cane.  Oribasius. 

MANCURANA.  See  Origanum. 

MA  NDARU,  assitrt 7,  bauhinia  variegata  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  535,  the  pod-bearing  Malabanan  tree  with  bifid 
leaves.  The  flowers  purge ;  and  the  roots,  if  chewed, 
relieve  pains  in  the  teeth.  All  the  species  of  Bauhinia 
appear  to  possess  similar  qualities. 

MANDI  BULA,  (from  mundo,  to  cheu).  A  jaw. 
See  Maxi li.a. 

MANDII  BA,  MANDII  BAB  UR  A,  MANDIIBU'- 
MANA,  MANDII  PEBA,  MANDIO  CA.  See  Cas- 

SADA. 

MANDRA'GORA,  (from  the  German  man  dragen, 
bearing  or  resembling  men).  Canina  malus;  dudaim; 
the  MALE  MANDRAKE,  utropa  mandragora  Lin.  Sp. 
PL  259,  hath  monopetalous,  multifid,  bell-shaped  flow¬ 
ers  ;  its  fruit  is  soft,  globular,  and  contains  seeds,  which 
are  generally  kidney-shaped.  It  is  common  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  other  hot  countries:  is  anodyne,  narcotic,  and 
cathartic  ;  but  only  used  internally  as  a  discutient. 

The  roots  of  the  marsh-mallow,  of  the  arundo,  and  of 
bryony,  are  made  to  resemble  the  male  mandrake  roots. 

MANDRAGORI'TES,  (from  p.x.v  Sanyo  ox,  man¬ 
drake).  The  MANDRAKE  wine  is  made  by  putting 
half  a  pound  of  the  bark  of  the  mandrake  to  nine  gal¬ 
lons  of  wine.  After  standing  three  months  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  complete. 

MANDUCATIO,  (from  munduco ,  to  chew).  See 
Masticatio. 

MANDUCATO  RES  MlJSCULr,  (from  the  same). 
See  Mass f.ter  muscui.us. 

MA  NGA.  (Indian.)  Mangas,  amha,  ambalutn ,  mao , 
cone  In  folia,  the  MANGO  TREE,  mangi/era  Indica  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  29O,  is  a  native  of  the  .  East  Indies.  The  fruit  is 
larger  than  a  goose's  egg,  flattened,  shaped  like  a  kid¬ 
ney,  and  of  a  gold-yellow  colour.  It  is  pickled  unripe 
in  the  acid  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut,  the  kernel  filled  with 
garlic,  and,  in  that  state,  sent  to  Europe.  See  Raii  Hist. 

Ma'nga.  See  Abalam. 

MANGANESE.  Magnesium ,  magnesia  nigra,  and 
siderea,  manganese  oxi/de  Hauy  iv.  2t3,  is  of  a  black 
brown  colour,  with  occasionally  a  little  of  the  metallic 
splendour,  of  a  specific  gravity  from  3.70  to  A-./5.  Some 
varieties  which  stain  the  fingers  are  much  lighter.  It  is 
divisible  in  rhomboidal  prisms  of  about  100°  and  80°, 
and  colours  borax  of  a  violet  hue  when  exposed  to  the 
blow-pipe.  It  was  long  supposed  to  be  an  ore  of  iron, 
and  though  shown  in  1//0  by  Kaim  to  contain  a  pe¬ 
culiar  metal,  it  was  only  completely  reduced  by  Galm 
about  the  year  J  774.  Manganese  attracts  oxygen  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  body,  except  phosphorus  and 
the  black  oxide ;  that  most  commonly  employed  cou- 
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tains  sixty  parts  of  the  metal  and  forty  of  oxygen.  In 
this  variety  the  oxygen  seems  in  excess,  and  the  excess 
only  is  yielded  in  decomposition  ;  for  the  white  man¬ 
ganese  retains  its  oxygen  with  great  obstinacy. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  preparation  of  man¬ 
ganese,  as  its  chief  use  is  in  preparing  the  oxygenated 
atids  and  salts.  M.  Alyon  has  recommended  an  oint¬ 
ment  composed  ot  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  with 
axunge,  in  the  proportion  of  one  dram  to  an  ounce, 
which  he  recommends  in  a  variety  of  external  diseases, 
where  the  oxygen  is  apparently  deficient,  but  whose 
boasted  merits  experience  in  this  country  has  not  sup¬ 
ported.  In  the  preparation  of  oxygen  for  respiration, 
manganese  is  chiefly  used,  and  it  is  the  principal  ingre¬ 
dient  in  Guyton’s  box  to  secure  from  contagion.  Those, 
however,  who  prepare  oxygen  gas  should  recollect  the 
observation  of  M.  Seguin,  that  some  manganese  at  first 
yields  a  portion  of  azotic  gas. 

M  A  N  G  A  R  ATI  A .  See  Zingiber. 

M ANGLE.  See  Guaparaiba. 

MA  NGOSTAN.  Gar  eittia  mangostana  Lin.  Sp.  PI, 
63 5.  A  tree  which  has  been  transplanted  from  the  Mo¬ 
lucca  islands  to  Java,  and  at  Batavia  is  admired  as  an 
ornament  in  gardens.  It  resembles  the  citron  tree,  has  a 
straight  trunk,  an  equal  and  regular  head,  and  rises  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  mangostan,  in 
the  works  of  modern  naturalists,  is  of  the  natural  order 
guttifercF,  as  some  of  the  species  afford  a  gummy  resin, 
resembling,  in  appearance  and  power,  the  gutta  gumbo. 
The  fruit  is  equally  pleasing  to  the  smell  and  taste.  The 
odour  resembles  that  of  the  strawberry  :  the  flavour  is 
said  to  unite  the  sweetness  of  the  cherry,  the  orange, 
and  the  grape.  The  mangostans  are  wholesome,  re¬ 
freshing,  and  never  produce  any  inconvenience.  Dr. 
Solander,  who  was  at  the  point  of  death  from  a  putrid 
fever  at  Batavia,  found  them  so  refreshing,  that  he  at¬ 
tributed  his  recovery  to  them.  The  fruit  itself  is  laxa¬ 
tive,  the  bark  styptic  and  astringent.  The  decoction  of 
the  bark  is  given  in  dysenteries,  and  employed  as  a 
gargle  in  aphthae.  The  Chinese  employ  the  bark  in 
their  black  dye.  The  only  other  species  of  the  system 
of  nature  affords  a  much  more  acid  and  less  grateful 
fruit ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  a  variety  only.  To  this  ge¬ 
nus  Gaertner  has  referred  the  cambogia  gutta  of  Lin¬ 
naeus;  but  on  this  subject  we  have  already  spoken;  and 
Lamarck  has  added  two  other  species. 

MANIA,  (from  p-a.ivop.xi,  to  rage)  ;  delirium  mania- 
cum,  paraphrosyne ;  phrenitis  apyreta,  heracleius,  mad¬ 
ness.  (See  also  Melancholia.)  This  disease  re¬ 
ceives  different  appellations,  according  to  its  violence, 
its  causes,  and  attending  circumstances.  Melancholy  is 
the  primary  disorder,  and  madness  is  supposed,  though 
inaccurately,  to  be  the  higher  degree. 

Madness,  in  all  its  species,  is  a  chronical  disorder, 
and  has  been  defined,  “  The  perception  of  objects  not 
existing,  or  at  least  not  corresponding  to  the  senses,” 
and  is  consequently  a  preternatural  state  of  sensation. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  it  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order 
vesanict,  defining  it  an  universal  insanity.  This  defini¬ 
tion  is,  however,  very  defective,  since  the  chief  term 
is  the  object  of  the  definition.  That  of  Sauvages  is  still 
more  exceptionable,  as  he  confines  madness- to  errors  of 
judgment  with  fury.  Those  of  Linnaeus,  Vogel,  and 
Sagar,  either  deline  mania  by  insania,  or  confine  it  to 
fury  and  boldness.  Dr.  Battie,  who  styles  it  false  per¬ 
ception,  is  equally  imperfect.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
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correctly  defined  an  irregular  exertion  of  the  mental 
powers,  particularly  those  of  perception  and  judgment, 
without  fever,  often  with  great  violence.  Dr.  Cullen 
distinguishes  three  species;  the  mania  mcntalis,  when 
wholly  from  the  affections  of  the  mind ;  mania  corpo¬ 
ra/,  or  in  unitor  um,  when  evidently  from  a  fault  in  the 
body;  mania  obscura,  when  not  preceded  by  any  evi¬ 
dent  mental  affection  or  disorder  of  the  body. 

These  species  are,  however,  incorrect ;  but  a  mere 
nosological  disquisition  would  not  have  detained  ns,  had 
not  this  view  of  the  subject  led  to  erroneous  ideas  of 
the  disease.  Perhaps  there  is  no  disorder  purely  mental. 
When  affections  of  the  mind  produce  corporeal  com¬ 
plaints,  they  first  act  by  injuring  the  functions  of  the 
body  ;  when  the  mind  also  is  diseased,  bodily  changes 
first  appear;  and,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  most 
purely  mental  maniae  are  found  to  arise  from  topi¬ 
cal  affections  of  the  brain.  (See  Mens  and  Men- 
tat.es).  There  is  not  even  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
distinguishing  those  species  which  arise  from  atonic 
gout,  repelled  eruptions,  syphilis,  &c. ;  for,  though 
originating  from  bodily  causes,  they  continue  like  the 
apparently  mental  diseases.  In  short,  there  is  no  found¬ 
ation  for  the  subdivision  of  species  in  this  complaint ; 
since,  like  many  other  reputed  genera,  it  is  only  itself 
a  species. 

The  union  of  mania  with  melancholy  is,  we  have 
Said,  equally  inaccurate  ;  for  the  melancholic  mania  is  a 
variety  only.  We  shall  find  melancholy  distinguished 
as  a  peculiar  temperament,  marked  by  languor  and  in¬ 
activity  in  all  the  functions ;  and,  while  it  occasionally 
rises  to  insanity,  even  in  its  last  stage,  it  is  clearly  distin¬ 
guishable  from  other  varieties  of  mania.  The  phlegmatic, 
the  sanguine,  the  bilious,  as  well  as  the  melancholic 
temperament,  are  subject  to  insanity. 

Some  authors  have  unnecessarily  varied  the  species 
from  the  circumstances  or  causes  of  the  disease,  almost 
realising  the  axiom  of  the  porch,  that  all  fools  are  mad  ; 
but  these  are  only  varieties,  and  scarcely  admit  of  any 
difference  in  the  practice. 

Dr.  Battie,  we  have  said,  considers  madness  to  con¬ 
sist  in  false  perception  ;  but  this  is  a  partial  view  ;  for 
the  perceptions  are  often  correct,  but  the  reasoning  or 
the  judgment  are  defective  ;  yet  the  perception  is  more 
frequently  in  fault  than  the  reasoning.  The  mind  is  all 
alive,  but  its  exertions  are  irregular;  indeed  the  mental 
excitement  is  so  great,  that  mad  persons  are  often  not 
subject  to  the  effects  of  cold,  nor  generally  susceptible 
of  the  infection  of  fever.  On  the  contrary,  other  dis¬ 
eases  are  cured  by  madness  coming  on.  We  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  a  most  inveterate  asthma  immediately 
relieved  by  a  maniacal  paroxysm,  and  the  asthma  re¬ 
turned  when  the  madness  le  sened.  It  has  been  said,  on 
the  contrary,  that  madness  is  itself  removed  by  the  ac¬ 
cess  of  an  intermittent ;  but  we  hesitate  in  admitting  ob¬ 
servations  made  at  a  time  when  intermittents  were 
thought  highly  salutary. 

M.  Pinel,  in  a  late  work  on  insanity,  has  hazarded  a 
more  singular  opinion,  viz.  that  the  violence  of  maniacal 
paroxysms  may  be  only  efforts  of  nature  to  relieve  some 
latent  disease.  Though  this  idea  may  be,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  countenanced  by  the  facts  mentioned  respecting 
asthma,  yet  its  general  absurdity  is  too  striking  to  re¬ 
quire  our  employing  a  moment  in  its  refutation  The 
species  of  mania,  according  to  this  author,  are  less  ex¬ 


ceptionable.  These  are  melancholia,  or  delirium,  on  one 
subject  exclusively  ;  mania  without  or  with  delirium; 
dementia,  or  the  abolition  of  the  thinking  faculty  ;  and 
idiotism,  or  the  obliteration  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
or  affections.  The  second  species  only  requires  a  re¬ 
mark.  It  is  defined  “  a  perversion  of  the  active  faculties, 
marked  by  abstract  and  sanguinary  fury,  with  a  blind 
propensity  to  acts  of  violence,  without  any  sensible 
change  in  the  intellectual  functions.”  There  is,  however, 
some  doubt,  whether  this  is  properly  a  species.  The  in¬ 
stances  are,  in  part,  those  of  violent  passions,  in  support 
of  the  axiom,  ira  furor  brevis ;  and,  in  part,  of  paroxysms 
truly  delirious.  Periodical  mania,  according  to  M.  Pinel, 
is  only  a  form  of  madness,  and  not  a  distinct  species, 
classed  as  a  variety  of  the  third. 

The  false  perception,  or  false  reasoning,,  v.  hich  dis¬ 
tinguishes  mania,  sometimes  pervades  every  subject,  but 
very  frequently  one  only.  Of  the  latter  Don  Quixotte 
affords  an  admirable  specimen,  drawn  in  a  style  truly 
interesting  and  correct,  and  supported  with  the  preci¬ 
sion  which  the  most  minute  medical  observation  could 
not  improve.  In  Le  Sage  and  Smollet  we  have  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  same  kind  delineated  with  equal  skill, 
though  not  equally  extended.  In  general,  the  Subjects 
on  which  this  kind  of  insanity  is  conspicuous,  are  those 
less  familiar  to  the  patient’s  general  hahits  of  life,  and 
on  which  he  is  imperfectly  informed.  The  tradesman 
is  bewildered  in  his  calculations  for  paying  the  national 
debt ;  and  the  debauchee  in  investigating  the  mysterious 
ways  of  Providence,  or  reconciling  the  sublime  truths 
of  revelation  with  the  shallow  views  allotted  to  human 
reason.  As  religion  is  of  all  subjects  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  and  least  within  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  it 
is  the  most  common  cause  of  insanity,  and  of  the  most 
obstinate  cases  of  the  disease. 

Insanity  seldom  attacks  at  once:  its  approaches  are 
gradual;  and,  as  suspicion  and  cunning  are  the  most 
striking  mental  symptoms,  these  are  often  conspicuous 
in  the  earliest  stages.  In  delineating  the  symptoms,  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  idiotic  insanity,  the  me¬ 
lancholic,  and  the  sanguine ;  for  these  are  the  most 
striking  varieties.  We  mean  not  at  present  to  dispute 
the  propriety  of  distinguishing  complete  idiotism  as  a 
species,  but  merely  to  mark  that  languid  state  peculiar 
to  leucophlegmatic  habits,  and  approaching  with  slow, 
undistinguishable  steps. 

The  idiotic  insanity  commences  with  silence  and  re¬ 
serve  ;  with  muttering,  inattention  to  the  person  who 
speaks,  and  a  want  of  recollection  of  what  has  lately 
passed.  The  muttering  becomes  more  distinct ;  and  it 
then  appears  that  some  images  are  presented  to  the 
mind  different  from  the  objects  before  the  patient.  Iu 
fact,  if  “  false  perception"  does  not  take  place,  objects  do 
not  make  their  usual  impression,  or  the  mind,  less  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  objects  around  than  with  its  own  ideas, 
suffers  the  latter  only  to  have  any  influence.  In  this  state 
the  sleep  is  usually  disturbed,  though  sometimes  sound 
and  uninterrupted  ;  but,  when  sound,  the  patient  is  not 
refreshed,  nor  is  the  mind  more  steady  when  awakened. 
In  general,  the  head  appears  loaded,  and  the  eyes  red ; 
though,  in  some  cases,  each  symptom  is  wanting,  but 
the  bowels  are  always  slow  in  their  action,  and  stools 
are  unfrequeot ;  t he  patient  is  insensible  to  the  calls  ol 
hunger  and  thirst,  to  the  impressions  ot  cold,  but  not  in- 
ditierent  to  wor.dly  objects.  On  the  contrary,  distiust 
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and  suspicion  predominate  ;  and  the  greatest  cunning 
is  exercised  to  obviate  the  effects  of  what  the  patient 
supposes  most  detrimental  to  his  interest,  The  pulse 
is  often  little  affected,  and  the  urine  copious  and 
pale. 

Even  in  this  situation  opposition  will  excite  to  vio¬ 
lence,  and  strength,  apparently  incompatible  with  the 
general  weakness,  will  be  exerted,  to  counteract  what 
the  patient  may  dislike.  In  this  case  the  eyes  become 
quick  and  fiery,  the  countenance  is  animated,  while  the 
extremities  are  cold,  the  hands  tremble,  and  every 
function,  except  what  is  roused  to  opposition,  appears 
peculiarly  weak. 

The  melancholic  madness  does  not  greatly  differ;  but 
the  patient,  when  roused  to  answer,  appears  to  have 
lost  none  of  his  mental  faculties.  Often,  while  his  fan¬ 
cies  prevail,  he  will  reason  with  acuteness  in  their  sup¬ 
port,  and  his  precautions  to  guard  against  injury,  when 
he  fancies  himself  a  brittle  vessel,  are  ingenious  and 
well  conducted.  In  these  circumstances  the  pulse  is 
languid,  the  bowels  peculiarly  torpid,  the  urine  lim¬ 
pid,  the  sleep  often  heavy,  but  without  relief,  or, 
when  it  occurs,  the  patient  is  insensible  of  it,  and  de¬ 
nies,  with  violence,  having  slept.  The  mind,  in  this 
kind  of  madness,  rests  on  one  idea,  with  unusual  per¬ 
tinacity,  and  the  violence,  on  contradiction,  is  peculiarly 
vehement.  The  distinction  between  these  two  varie¬ 
ties  does  not  seem  to  consist  so  much  in  the  tempera¬ 
ment,  as  in  the  wandering  in  the  former,  and  the  per¬ 
manent  ruling  idea  in  the  latter.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  the  first  is  the  disease  of  a  weak,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  a  strong,  mind.  Aretaeus  describes  the  melan¬ 
cholic  mania  with  singular  precision.  “  Those  who 
are  affected  with  melancholy  are  sad,  dejected,  and  dull, 
without  apparent  cause.  They  tremble  for  fear,  are 
destitute  of  courage,  affected  with  watchings,  and  fond 
of  solitude.  They  are  prone  to  anger,  changeable  in 
their  tempers,  and  ask  a  reason  for  the  most  trifling 
and  inconsiderable  occurrences.  They  are  at  some  sea¬ 
sons  so  covetous  that  they  will  not  part  with  any  thing, 
but  soon  become  silly  and  prodigal.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  costive,  sometimes  discharge  no  feces  at  all,  at 
other  times  their  excrements  are  dry,  round,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  black  and  bilious  humour:  they  discharge  a 
small  quantity  of  urine,  which  is  acrid  and  bilious.  A 
large  quantity  of  flatulencies  are  discharged  from  their 
mouths;  and  sometimes  they  vomit  a  certain  acrid  hu¬ 
mour  with  the  bile.  Their  countenances  become  pale, 
their  pulse  is  slow.  They  are  lazy  and  weak,  but  discover 
a  preternatural  voracity  in  eating  their  aliments..  When 
the  disorder  advances  to  madness,  the  patient,  when 
provoked  to  anger,  becomes  raging  mad.  Some  wan¬ 
der  far  from  home  ;  some  cry  out  in  a  hideous  manner ; 
some  shun  the  sight  of  men,  betake  themselves  to  soli¬ 
tude,  and  only  converse  with  themselves  ;  others  tear 
and  mangle  their  bodies.  In  the  highest  degree  of  this 
disorder  they  perceive  red  images  before  their  eyes,  so 
that  they  in  a  manner  think  themselves  struck  by  light¬ 
ning.  They  are  immoderately  inclined  to  venery,  so 
that  they  caress  publicly,  without  either  dread  or  shame. 
But  when  the  disease  is  in  its  decline,  they  become 
stupid,  calm,  and  mournful;  and  coming  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  misfortune,  they  are  dejected  on  account 
of  their  calamitous  and  miserable  situation.” 

The  sanguine  mania  greatly  differs.  It  is  at  first 


marked  by  irregularity  of  spirits,  sometimes  highly  ele¬ 
vated,  and  proportionally  depressed;  in  either  case  with¬ 
out  sufficient  reason.  This  kind  of  insanity  is  often 
the  effect  of  sudden  and  excessive  joy ;  and  madness 
was  more  commonly  the  effect  of  success  in  the  South 
Sea  year,  than  of  disappointment.  An  early  symptom 
is  a  loud  and  rapid  elocution  when  speaking  on  common 
subjects,  a  feeling  of  peculiar  high  health,  and  boasting- 
declarations  of  health  and  spirits.  The  sleep  is  very  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  the  watchfulness  often  unremitted.  The 
subjects  are  as  various  as  the  fancy ;  each  is  sud¬ 
denly  indulged,  and  as  quickly  superseded  by  another. 
The  persons  most  loved,  before,  are  now  detested,  and 
strangers,  or  the  most  indifferent  people,  are  sought 
after  with  anxiety.  The  eye  appears  wild  and  red, 
quickly  glancing  at  every  object ;  the  face  flushed,  a 
tingling  in  the  ears  is  perceived,  and  suspicion  is  alive 
in  apprehension  of  intended  injury;  for  there  is  always 
an  enemy  in  the  rear,  which  is  often  one  of  the  nearest 
relations.  It  is  not  an'  uncommon  fancy  to  suppose 
those  around  them  mad,  and  their  greatest  amusement 
to  contrive  stratagems  in  order  to  secure  and  confine 
them.  When  any  object  is  in  view,  disappointment 
does  not  distress  them.  The  object  still  remains,  and 
it  is  to  be  accomplished  on  another  occasion.  The 
prospect  is  always  cheerful,  and  success  constantly  at 
hand.  The  pulse,  in  this  case,  is  often  natural,  but 
frequently  quick:  the  tongue  is  always  dry,  the  skin 
without  the  softness  of  health,  the  urine  generally  high 
coloured. 

Though  we  may  declaim,  “  what  a  wonderful  piece 
of  work  is  man  !”  yet,  when  we  view  him  in  this  state, 
where  his  boasted  reason,  instead  of  assisting,  misleads 
him  ;  when  we  see  him  exposed  to  elemental  war,  in¬ 
sensible  of  cold,  of  the  comforts  of  cleanliness,  of  the 
dictates  of  religion,  of  even  common  decency  ;  when  we 
hear  him  uttering  blasphemous  execrations,  employing 
the  grossest  and  most  obscene  language,  language  ab¬ 
horred  in  the  lucid  moments,  when  recollection  often 
adds  to  the  horrors  of  his  situation,  we  may  truly  ex¬ 
claim,  “  Alas,  poor  humanity  !” 

We  have  sketched  only  the  outline  of  the  picture,  the 
discriminating  features  of  the  object.  To  fill  it  would 
require  a  volume ;  for,  so  various,  so  singular,  and  so  nu¬ 
merous  are  the  eccentricities,  when  judgment  no  longer 
guides,  that  it  is  impossible  to  detail  them.  In  the  ge¬ 
neral  conduct  of  the  human  mind,  when  the  balance  of 
judgment  or  of  authority  is  wanting,  the  wildest  ab¬ 
surdities  are  equally  the  consequence;  and,  within  the 
pale  of  reason,  we  observe  conduct  which  almost  realises 
the  stoical  maxim  already  alluded  to. 

Mania  often  remits,  and  at  times  recurs  periodically. 
It  has  been  found  to  return  at  the  full  and  new  moon, 
or,  at  least,  to  be  exasperated  at  those  seasons.  Mauia 
is,  however,  always  considered  as  varied  by  lucid  inter¬ 
vals,  and  in  a  certain  degree  is  so;  but  this  seems  ra¬ 
ther  a  salutary  fiction  of  the  law  (see  Medici  na  fo- 
rensis)  than  the  result  of  medical  observation.  The 
violence  of  the  maniacal  patient,  indeed,  often  remits, 
and  is  exasperated. 

We  know  no  peculiar  constitution  predisposed  to 
mania  except  the  melancholic.  A  tendency  to  the 
sanguine  variety  of  this  disease  is  shown  by  a  flighty, 
irregular,  and  variable  conduct,  rising  to  exuberant 
spirits  from  the  lowest  depression,  and  again  sinking, 
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from  the  former,  into  grief  and  despondency;  to  the 
melancholic,  by  a  fixed  attention  to  one  object,  trom 
deep  thought,  never  alternating  with  cheerfulness,  and 
seldom  varying  its  views.  The  idiotic  frenzy  appears 
from  a  generally  variable,  trifling,  temper,  with  little 
reflection,  and  less  judgment.  This  kind  is,  however, 
unfrequent;  nor  would  we  condemn  every  trifling  male 
or  female  because  they  are  such.  Our  receptacles  must, 
in  that  case,  be  particularly  numerous  and  roomy. 

A  very  frequent  corporeal  remote  cause  is  gout;  ei¬ 
ther  not  brought  out,  repelled,  or  not  properly  support¬ 
ed.  Repelled  eruptions,  or  a  check  ot  any  usual  dis¬ 
charge,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  causes.  Mania 
sometimes  attends  each  succeeding  pregnancy,  and,  in 
turn,  the  melancholia  lactantium,  as  we  have  said,  is 
cured  by  pregnancy.  An  asthmatic  fit  has,  on  its  re¬ 
cession,  been  succeeded  by  madness ;  and  a  maniacal 
paroxysm  has,  in  turn,  yielded  to  a  spasmodic  asthma. 
The  mind  is  intimately  connected,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  genital  system ;  and  the  denial  of  those  enjoy¬ 
ments  which  nature  claims,  is  a  frequent  cause,  though 
an  unsuspected  one,  of  mania ;  in  men  chiefly  ot  the 
melancholic,  in  women  of  the  sanguine,  kind. 

Among  the  mental,  remote,  causes,  or  rather  the 
causes  originating  from  mind,  we  may  mention  disap¬ 
pointment,  grief,  hope  long  delayed,  or  destroyed  by 
unexpected  reverses,  wild  extravagant  joy  from  unex¬ 
pected  prosperity.  These  produce  the  corporeal  changes, 
which  often  induce  madness. 

Mania  is  undoubtedly  constitutional,  and  propagated 
from  parents  to  children,  sometimes  leaving  one  whole 
generation  unaffected,  and  appearing  again  in  the  next. 
It  is  apparently  propagated  with  the  form,  the  features, 
and  complexion,  like  scrofula ;  nor  is  this  the  only  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  its  being  a  truly  corporeal,  organic 
affection. 

The  most  striking  and  constant  corporeal  change  in 
mania,  is  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ;  and,  though 
this  is  less  apparent  in  the  wandering,  idiotic  mania,  it 
very  frequently  exists.  In  that  wandering,  which  arises 
from  weakness  and  inanition,  no  such  fulness  occurs; 
but  this  cannot  be  called  mania,  and  in  those  tempo¬ 
rary  derangements  of  intellect,  which  arise  from  dele¬ 
terious  substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  is  equally 
absent.  These,  also,  our  definition  excludes.  Yet,  when 
even  these  are  separated  from  our  view,  it  would  be 
rash  to  assert  that  a  distension  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
is  constantly  found  in  mania. 

Dissection  certainly  discovers  such  distensions  in  a 
great  variety  of  instances ;  but  we  are  informed  also, 
that  sometimes  a  preternatural  dryness  and  hardness  of 
themedullary  part,  sometimes  an  undue  softness,  is 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  cranium.  More  frequently 
tumours,  sometimes  abscesses  at  the  base  of  the  cere¬ 
brum,  sometimes  exostoses  from  the  cranium,  are  dis¬ 
covered,  though  the  last  are  more  commonly  the  cause 
of  convulsive  paroxysms.  The  leading  symptoms  ot 
mania  are  inconsistency  and  a  disturbance  of  the  usual 
associations,  and  these  necessarily  arise  trom  a  want  of 
communication  between  its  different  parts,  or  an  irre¬ 
gular  distribution  of  the  nervous  power.  The  want  of 
communication  may  arise  from  mechanical  obstruction, 
from  a  destruction  of  the  organisation  of  some  part  of 
the  brain,  perhaps  from  a  change  in  the  qualities  of 
what  we  have  styled  the  nervous  fluid,  The  irregular 


distribution  may  be  owing  to  increased  excitement  of 
one  portion  of  the  medullary  substance,  or  to  the  di¬ 
minished  power  of  another.  Dissections  countenance 
all  these  opinions  ;  but  unfortunately  we  have  few  cases 
in  which  the  symptoms  are  connected  with  the  appear¬ 
ances  on  dissection,  so  as  to  explain  the  influence  of  the 
organic  changes  in  different  circumstances.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  we  know  that  the  medullary  substance,  in  cases  of 
idiotic  insanity,  is  usually  soft  and  watery ;  in  melan¬ 
cholic  cases,  hard  and  dry ;  while  in  the  wild,  furious 
mania  some  active  irritating  power  is  generally  disco¬ 
verable.  Abscesses  at  the  basis  of  the  brain  are  usu¬ 
ally  attended  with  alow  muttering  delirium. 

The  form  of  the  cranium  has  been  supposed  a  cause 
of  mania,  and  it  has  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of 
Pinel,  He  finds,  however,  no  very  striking  connection  be¬ 
tween  its  form  and  maniacal  affections,  except  in  idiots, 
where  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  shortened,  the  sides 
flattened,  and  the  whole  cranium  elongated.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of  the  skulls  of  ma¬ 
niacs  are  a  flatness  of  the  temporal  bones,  and  a  re¬ 
tracted  occiput.  A  thickness  of  the  skull  is  sometimes 
found  on  the  dissection  of  maniacs  ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  a  peculiar  or  a  constant  attendant.  Pinel  seems 
not  to  have  observed  the  softness  or  dryness  of  the 
medullary  portion  of  the  brain,  mentioned  by  other  au¬ 
thors.  In  his  dissections,  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  chiefly  attracted  his  notice. 

The  prognostic  in  this  disease  is  usually  unfavourable, 
except  when  it  arises  from  repelled  eruptions,  imperfect 
gout,  or  the  stoppage  of  the  discharge  of  a  fistula  in  ano. 
When  it  arises  from  a  constitutional  organisation,  or 
without  any  distinct  cause,  it  is  seldom  cured.  The 
idiotic  mania  is  more  frequently  intractable  than  the 
violent,  and  the  disease  from  religious  impressions  very 
rarely  yields  to  any  plan  of  relief.  When  from  violent 
and  continued  grief,  from  disappointment,  particularly 
disappointed  love,  the  disease  is  particularly  obstinate. 
If  sleep  does  not  relieve ;  if  emetics  and  purgatives  fail 
of  their  effect ;  if  convulsions  come  on,  or  considerable 
debility  is  observed  ;  the  complaint  will  be  obstinate,  or 
death  soon  ensue. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  The  absence  of  fever 
clearly  distinguishes  mania  from  any  disease  with  which 
it  can  be  confounded. 

The  cure  of  mania  is  simple,  or  at  least  art,  often  dis¬ 
appointed,  has  ceased  to  interfere  with  activity.  The 
wandering  delirium  from  inanition,  the  singular  fancier 
from  swallowing  deleterious  substances,  vanish  with 
increasing  strength,  the  evacuation  of  the  cause,  or  its 
continued  impression  which  soon  becomes  habitual. 
The  varieties  of  mania  which  we  have  mentioned  may 
appear  each  to  require  a  different  plan;  but  the  conduct 
of  receptacles  for  lunatics  is  often  empyrical,  and,  even, 
when  under  the  direction  of  a  physician,  seldom  con¬ 
ducted  with  scientific  views.  Wre  may  not  improve, 
but  shall  endeavour  to  connect,  the  scattered  limbs 
found  in  different  authors. 

In  each  variety  of  mania  we  always  find  a  consider¬ 
able  determination  to  the  brain ;  and,  even  when  the 
disease  arises  from  some  organic  atfiection,  which  seems 
to  interrupt  the  free  communication  between  its  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  this  interruption  appears  to  act  as  a 
local  obstacle,  which  excites  the  action  of  the  vessels 

around.  On  this  view  whatever  is  rational  m  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  cure  seems  to  depend ;  and  the  remedies 
we  shall  mention  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Emetics  have  been  generally  and  principally  employed, 
and  the  source  of  their  advantages  are  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plained  in  that  article.  Without  any  other  assistance, 
they  have  often  removed  a  maniacal  paroxysm ;  and, 
when  repeated  at  regular  and  not  very  distant  intervals, 
they  are  often  highly  useful. 

In  general,  common  emetics  from  the  torpor  of  the 
stomach  will  not  produce  the  evacuation,  and  antimo- 
nials  are  required.  To  these  the  vitriolated  zinc,  with 
mustard  whey,  must  be  often  added  ;  and  the  tobacco, 
the  juice  of  the  asarabacca,  or  groundsel,  are  often  re¬ 
quired.  The  objection  made  to  emetics  by  those  who 
have  never  used  them,  that  they  determine  too  power¬ 
fully  to  the  head,  we  have  already  considered.  See 
Emetic  a. 

Cathartics  are,  however,  chiefly  depended  on,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  and  these 
are  particularly  useful  in  melancholic  mania.  In  the 
sanguine  variety  the  saline  are  preferable,  but  they  are 
scarcely  sufficiently  active  in  the  melancholic  ;  and 
when  the  disease  arises  from  the  want  of  the  necessary 
evacuations  from  the  lower  belly,  those  purgatives 
which  chiefly  excite  the  action  of  the  colon  and  rectum 
are  most  useful.  The  ancients  used  hellebore,  but 
they  diminished  its  activity  by  their  mode  of  preparing 
It;  and  we  do  not  find  that  it  possessed  peculiar  powers, 
though  if  the  plant  they  used  be,  as  we  have  reason  to 
suspect,  a  species  of  adonis,  it  probably  combined  the 
qualities  of  an  anodyne  with  those  of  a  cathartic. 

What  has  been  remarked  respecting  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  vital  fluid  contained  in  the  extreme  ves¬ 
sels  will  sufficiently  explain  the  effects  of  diapho¬ 
retics.  Yet  we  find  no  striking  instances  of  their 
utility;  and  the  impatience  of  maniacs,  which  leads 
them  to  throw  off  their  clothing,  seems  to  counteract 
this  discharge.  In  faht,  however,  the  heat  is  above 
what  has  been  styled  the  sweating  point,  and  the  dia¬ 
phoresis  is  best  secured  bv  moderating  its  excess.  The 
only  remedy  of  this  kind  which  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  useful  is  vinegar.  It  was  given  with  cam¬ 
phor  by  Dr.  Locher  of  Vienna,  but  was  found  equally 
or  more  effectual  without  the  camphor.  Mr.  Pargeter 
has  recommended  a  camphorated  vinegar  in  this  country, 
but  we  have  not  found  it  peculiarly  beneficial.  Warm 
bathing,  which  is  a  remedy  of  this  kind,  has  been  highly 
commended,  and  is  certainly  useful  when  the  heat  is 
moderate,  not  exceeding  qt>  or  qs.  We  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  bleeding,  because  it  is  not  peculiarly  advan¬ 
tageous  ;  but  when  the  mania  rises  to  violent  delirium 
it  is  necessary,  and  the  blood  must  be  drawn  with  a 
decisive  boldness,  so  as  to  excite  deliquium.  Bleeding 
from  the  jugular  veins,  and  topical  bleeding  with  leeches, 
or  the  cupping-glass,  if  the  quantity  drawn  is  consider¬ 
able,  will  be  highly  useful  ;  but  this,  too,  is  confined  to 
the  violent  state,  when  the  mania  becomes  phrenitic. 

Blisters,  with  similar  views,  have  been  applied  ; 
but  they  are  not  favourite  remedies.  Is  it  that  their 
''discharge  is  more  adapted  to  relieve  active  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  less  suited  to  the  chronic  fulness ;  or  that 
danger  is  supposed  to  arise  from  their  irritation,  which 
has  led  practitioners  to  doubt  of  their  utility?  We  be¬ 
lieve/indeed,  that  they  are  not  particularly  useful,  and 
that  the  deeper,  purulent  discharge  from  a  seton  is 


more  advantageous.  A  blister  to  be  really  beneficial 
must  be  applied  to  the  vertex. 

Dr.  Mead  speaks  of  the  utility  of  diuretics,  but  we 
know  not  that  modern  experience  supports  their  credit, 
for  we  have  not  had  sufficient  confidence  in  this  class 
of  remedies  to  employ  them.  The  diuretic  preferred 
was  the  alkaline  salts,  and  the  opinion  of  obstruction, 
from  lentor,  was  then  so  common,  that  we  can  easily 
guess  the  source  of  the  recommendation,  and  of  the 
good  effects  attributed  to  it. 

Sedatives  are  most  obviously  indicated,  and  the  whole 
tribe  has  been  employed  with  varied  success.  Each 
medicine  has  had  its  sanguine  advocates,  and  each  has, 
at  different  times,  succeeded.  The  refrigerants  are 
chiefly  trusted,  and  the  neutral  salts,  combining  this 
power  with  their  purgative  effects,  are  very  commonly 
administered.  Nitre  is  less  often  employed;  but  cold, 
in  all  its  forms,  is  found  peculiarly  salutary.  The  clay 
cap  has  yielded  to  cold  affusion  of  water,  or  fomenta¬ 
tions  of  the  coldest  water  and  vinegar;  and  mad-meu 
have  been  kept  under  water  by  violence  till  nearly  suf¬ 
focated.  The-  maniac,  who  has  escaped  from  confine¬ 
ment,  and  remained  exposed  to  the  greatest  cold,  ha9 
returned  in  his  senses  ;  and  those  who  have  been  with 
difficulty  saved  from  drowning  have  escaped  from  the 
danger  and  the  disease. 

The  sedative  antispasmodics  are  the  foetids,  musk,  and 
camphor.  The  former  are  comparatively  weak  ;  musk 
is  more  powerful,  but  rarely  genuine,  and  always  ex¬ 
pensive.  Camphor  is  more  active  than  either,  and  we 
have  found  it,  in  large  doses,  a  valuable  medicine.  Less 
than  a  scruple  at  each  dose  would  be,  perhaps,  useless; 
and  few  can  bear  more  than  half  a  dram.  The  warm 
bath  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  successful  in  this 
view. 

The  narcotics  have  been  employed  in  all  their  variety, 
particularly  by  the  German  and  English  physicians. 
Storck  used  the  stramonium ;  Colin  the  cicuta  and 
aconite.  The  ancient  hellebore,  we  have  said,  was 
probably  a  species  of  adonis ;  Willis  gave  the  ex¬ 
tracts  of  cicuta  and  henbane ;  Fothergill,  of  Bath, 
the  henbane  only.  Lately,  the  digitalis  has  been  given, 
in  this  country,  to  a  considerable  extent.  These  narco¬ 
tics  have  been  often  useful,  and  have  as  often  failed,  for 
the  disease  is  generally  incurable.  Perhaps  the  digitalis 
promises  most  favourably,  and  the  hyoscyamus  and 
stramonium  appear  to  be  the  next  in  rank. 

These  medicines  often  act  as  hypnotics ;  but  the  chief 
of  this  class,  opium,  has  been  commended,  and  rejected 
rather  from  theoretical  prejudices  than  observation. 
Where  opium  usually  agrees,  it  is  a  medicine  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  in  mania;  but  it  should  not  be 
given  till  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  been  freely 
emptied,  till  the  vessels  of  the  head  have  been,  in  some 
measure,  depleted  by  active  topical  bleeding,  by  blisters, 
or  a  seton.  In  these  circumstances,  with  a  large  dose 
of  camphor,  it  is  often  highly  useful,  though  like  other 
medicines,  in  an  intractable  disease,  it  must  occasionally 
fail!  Borax,  in  a  large  dose,  was  used  by  Dr.  Monro 
to  procure  sleep. 

We  have  observed,  that  there  are  cases  where  the 
interruption  of  the  balance  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  brain  are  owing  to  diminished  activity  of  one 
portion  of  this  organ.  But  these,  we  have  said,  are 
few  and  indistinct.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  'chiefly  the 
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transient  wanderings  after  being  awakened  from  sleep, 
or  the  want  of  recollection  after  long  fevers,  or  other 
causes  of  weakness.  Should  -mania  occur,  in  such 
situations,  a  nutritive  diet,  tonics,  with  perfect  tran¬ 
quillity,  are  the  best  remedies. 

The  mental  regimen,  or,  as  Pinel  calls  it,  the  moral 
treatment,  is  confessedly  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
and  the  medical  exertions  in  the  most  celebrated  re¬ 
ceptacles  are  generally  slight,  but  strictly  supported. 
Tales  have  been  told,  that  the  patients  in  some  of  these 
houses  are  not  suffered  to  sleep;  that  the  severities  have 
been  unusually  cruel ;  that,  in  the  language  of  Julian, 
the  populous  hair  has  been  recruited,  designedly,  with 
new  colonies;  and  that  derivation  to  the  skin  has  been 
kept  by  the  infection  of  a  cuticular  disease.  Of  the  truth 
of  these  stories  we  cannot  judge  ;  but  it  is,  we  believe, 
a  fact,  that  when  the  mind  is  restored  it  is  often  at 
the  expence  of  the  constitution  ;  for  patients  have  come 
tons,  from  some  asyla,  with  their  general  health  and 
strength  completely  broken.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say 
that  the  regimen  and  severities  were  unnessary,  or  even 
to  hint  that  the  mind  is  recovered  at  too  great  an  ex¬ 
pence,  by  the  diminution  of  the  vital  power.  Yet, 
when  the  maniacal  fancies  are  harmless ;  when  the 
disease  seldom  rises  to  violence,  and  the  patient  is  usu¬ 
ally  manageable,  if  relief  by  common  treatment  is  im¬ 
probable,  we  cannot  say  that  such  severities  are  advis¬ 
able.  The  violent  and  continued  excitement  is,  however, 
alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  subsequent  debility. 

As  we  have  declared  that  we  are  not  of  the  initiated, 
we  might  decline  all  farther  remarks  on  the  mental 
regimen  ;  but  we  must  add  what  the  experience  of 
others,  aided  by  our  own,  has  taught  us,  that  the  maniac 
is  always  a  coward.  With  the  strength  of  twenty  men 
he  will  crouch  to  an  infant,  if  that  infant  assumes  a 
haughty  and  firm  tone.  A  look  of  confidence  will  soon 
have  the  same  effect;  and  the  dread  of  severities  which 
he  has  felt,  or  has  reason  to  expect,  will  render  that 
look  irresistible.  With  this  cowardice,  the  maniac  is 
cunning,  and  it  is  necessary  to  guard  with  the  utmost 
care  against  his  artifices ;  but  the  great  advantage  is 
derived  from  the  prompt  and  ready  obedience  which 
the  look  insures.  This  checks  every  idle  fancy,  and 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  reason  and  judgment  which 
were  once  his  own.  The  mind,  in  this  way  regulated, 
assumes  spontaneously  its  usual  trains,  and  by  steadily 
persevering  in  this  tract,  reason  often  returns.  Thus,  in 
the  case  alluded  to  in  common  life,  when  the  conduct 
is  no  longer  regulated  by  judgment  or  authority,  the 
wildest  eccentricities  are  the  consequence.  Should  a 
justus  et  propositi  tenax  interfere,  the  whole  order  is 
restored  with  its  wonted  regularity.  If  severities  should 
be  required,  they  must  be  truly  such,  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  their  repetition  ;  and  the  proper  waistcoat, 
made  with  sleeves  to  fasten  by  running  strings  beyond 
the  fingers,  and  by  these  to  confine  the  arms  across 
the  body,  is  often  necessary  to  prevent  the  maniac  from 
injuring  himself  or  others. 

The  moral  treatment,  according  to  Pinel,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  seems  to  consist  in  yielding  to 
the  more  harmless  fancies,  and  firmly  correcting  the 
more  dangerous  ones ;  at  the  same  time  endeavouring 
to  bring  back  the  usual  and  healthy  train  of  ideas.  What 
numerous  cases  of  insanity  has  the  French  revolution 
produced ! 
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This  command  insures  also  the  punctual  obedience 
in  taking  the  few  remedies  prescribed.  These  are,  we 
apprehend,  chiefly  laxatives  of  the  saline  kind,  nitre, 
camphor,  and  opium,  with  drains  from  the  head  by 
means  of  a  perpetual  blister  ora  seton,  remedies  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  useful  in  lessening  the  impetus  of 
the  fluids  to  the  head,  certainly  the  principal  object  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

The  diet  should  be  regulated  with  the  same  view, 
and  should  be  mild,  light,  and  not  highly  nourishing. 
The  drink  chiefly  water.  Exercise,  when  the  case  will 
admit  of  the  mind  being  amused,  is  highly  proper  ;  and 
cheerful  company,  who  possess  steadiness  sufficient  to 
repress  the  ruling  fancies,  and  discretion  to  lead  to  pro¬ 
per  subjects,  without  continuing  the  conversation  so  as 
fatigue,  is  often  highly  salutary.  Music  too,  which 
steals  the  mind  from  its  favourite  train  of  thought,  and 
leads  on  the  attention  by  its  peculiarly  fascinat  ing  powers, 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  it,  contributes  greatly  to  the 
relief. 

See  Aretaeus,  Alex.  Trallian,  Celsus,  Sennertus,  Hoff¬ 
man,  Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  Beattie,  and  Arnold  on 
Madness;  Muzzel  on  Melancholy;  Cullen’s  First  Lines, 
vol.  iv.  p.  144  ;  Pinel  on  Insanity. 

MANIGUE'TTA.  See  Pakadisi  grana. 
MA'NIHOT.  See  Cassada. 

MANI'BA.  See  Cassada. 

MANIO  DES,  (from  mania,  madness.)  Maniacal. 
See  Ferina. 

MA'NIPEY.  See  Jacaranda  alba. 

MAN1PU  ERA.  See  Cassada. 

MANTPULUS,  {quod  man  urn  impleat ).  A  HAND¬ 
FUL,  desme,  dragma,  fasciculus ;  as  much  as  can  be 
contained  at  once  in  the  hand. 

M ANJAPU'MERAM  is  a  large  tree,  common  in 
the  West  Indies;  nyctanthes  arbor  tristis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  8; 
its  flowers  are  distilled,  and  the  water  is  used  in  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  eyes.  See  Raii  Historia. 

MANJE  LLA  KU'A.  See  Curcuma., 

MA'NNA,  (from  the  Syriac  term  viana,  a  gift ;  as  it; 
is  supposed  to  be  the  food  bestowed  by  God  on  the 
children  of  Israel).  Manna  Calabriua,  ros  Calabrinus, 
aeromeli ,  alusar,  drosomdi ;  and  when  of  a  rosy  colour, 
nuba. 

The  miraculous  food  bestowed  on  the  children  of 
Israel  is  said  to  have  been  more  probably  sugar  than 
manna,  as  it  exuded  on  the  reeds  and  grass ;  but  it  fell 
also  on  the  stones,  and  was  mouldy  and  fetid  if  kept 
beyond  the  day,  except  that  day  was  the  sabbath.  It 
could  therefore  be  neither,  but  a  miraculous  substance, 
of  which  we  can  form  no  idea. 

The  officinal  manna  has  been  supposed  to  be  an 
exudation  from  the  Jraximts  ornus  Lin.  trip.  PI.  1510; 
but  on  this  subject  authors  speak  with  indecision  and 
doubt.  In  fact  it  is  produced  from  the  fraxinus  with 
the  rounded  leaf :  the  leaf  of  the  f.  ornus  is  smaller  and 
pointed.  Later  naturalists  have  called  these  species  the 
f.  rotundifolia ;  and  a  full  description  of  the  tree  is  given 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Paris 
(an.  1/88  trimestre  d’Hyver)  by  Gaspard  Garramone, 
who  has  examined  it  on  the  spot.  We  shall  only  tran¬ 
scribe  from  this  memoir  the  distinction  between  the 
true  species  and  the  common  ash. 

The  common  ash  is  found  in  flat  marshy  places,  par¬ 
ticularly  near  the  sea  :  the  ornus,  by  which  he  means. 
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(he  round-leaved  asli,  on  the  clifts  of  mountains.  The 
surface  of  the  bark  of  the  former  has  not  the  white 
spots  so  conspicuous  on  that  of  the  latter.  The  leaves 
of  both  are  decompounded,  but  the  last  foliole  of  the 
common  ash  is  always  larger  than  the  lateral  folioles, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  true  manna  tree.  In  the 
latter  the  leaf  is  unbroken  and  oval  ;  in  the  former 
dentelated,  and  a  long  ellipsis 

The  Calabrians  distinguish  different  sorts  of  manna  ; 
the  manna  di  spontana,  which  exudes  spontaneously;  m. 
forzatella,  that  which  is  procured  by  incision ;  m.  di 
fronde,  which  exudes  from  the  leaf;  m.  di  corpo, 
which  proceeds  from  the  body  of  the  tree.  Manna 
flows  spontaneously  from  the  20th  of  June  to  the  end 
of  July,  from  twelve  at  noon  to  the  evening,  in  the 
form  of  a  clear  fluid.  It  is  collected  on  the  following 
morning;  if  the  night  is  fair,  for  otherwise  it  is  washed 
off  by  the  rain.  M  his,  when  hard,  is  the  picked  manna, 
or  the  sorted  manna  of  the  shops.  About  the  end  of 
July,  when  the  spontaneous  exudation  has  ceased,  in¬ 
cisions  are  made  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  when  more 
copious  exudations  take  place,  which  fall  to  the  ground 
like  masses  of  wax.  This, ‘when  dry,  becomes  reddish 
or  brown,  and  is  full  of  impurities. 

What  is  collected  from  the  leaves  is  styled  grain 
manna,  in  little  masses,  about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed, 
and  is  fouild  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The 
Calabrians  sometimes  introduce  a  straw  into  the  inci¬ 
sions,  and  the  manna  flows  through  and  around  it  like 
stalactites,  sometimes  in  very  large  pieces.  This  is  very 
white  and  pure,  called  manna  in  tears.  J^Tany  other 
species  of  the  ash  afford  manna,  and  it  has  lately  been 
found  in  asparagus,  by  M.  Robiquet,  Annales  d’Chimie, 
vol.  55. 

Manna  resembles  sugar  in  taste,  but  greatly  differs 
from  it  in  many  other  respects.  Its  sweetness  is  in  a  very 
small  degree  owing  to  its  truly  saccharine  particles  ;  for  it 
admits  only  of  a  partial  fermentation,  and  the  product, 
though  slightly  vinous,  never  resembles  alcohol  (Dupuy- 
tren  &  Thenard  Annales  de  Chimie,  Juillet,  ltko). 
Ardent  spirit  dissolves  a  large  portion  of  manna,  which 
is  almost  wholly  deposited  in  cooling,  so  as  to  fill  the 
vessel  with  the  precipitate,  and  with  nitric  acid,  a  large 
proportion  of  mucous  acid  is  produced.  It  is  chiefly, 
therefore,  a  mucous  substance  ;  and  these  experiments 
explain  why,  even  in  large  doses,  it  does  not  produce 
heartburn,  or  prove  in  any  degree  inconvenient  during 
pregnancy. 

The  finer  manna  of  commerce  is  in  oblong,  round¬ 
ish,  single  pieces  ;  or  in  stalks,  moderately  dry,  friable, 
of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellowish  colour,  light,  and  some¬ 
what  transparent  ;  internally  it  is  seemingly  composed 
of  fine  capillary  crystals.  The  inferior  kinds  are  moist, 
unctuous,  brown,  mixed  with  small  pieces  of  wood  and 
other  impurities,  and  in  irregular  lumps ;  the  manna 
di  corpo  before  described. 

The  whitest,  driest,  lightest,  purest,  the  most  crystal¬ 
line,  and  that  slightly  pungent  to  the  taste,  is  preferred. 
The  manna  in  flakes  is  supposed  to  be  the  best,  but  the 
smaller  pieces  are  as  good,  if  white,  or  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  very  light,  of  a  sweet  not  unpleasing  taste,  and 
free  from  impurities-  The  fat  honey- like  manna  hath 
either  been  exposed  to  moist  air,  or  is  damaged  by  sea¬ 
water,  or  a  mixture  of  oily  substances. 

Manna  is  often  adulterated  by  compositions  of  coarse 


sugar,  starch,  and  some  purgative  medicine,  as  scam- 
mony ;  but  the  fraud  is  discovered  by  the  taste,  weight, 
compactness,  want  of  transparency,  and  its  chemical 
affinities. 

This  concreted  juice  liquefies  in  a  moist  air,  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  and,  by  the  help  of  heat,  in  rectified 
spirit,  leaving  only  the  impurities.  A  great  part  of  the 
saturated  spirituous  solution  separates  on  cooling,  con¬ 
creting  into  a  flaky  mass,  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  a 
very  grateful  sweetness  :  the  remaining  fluid,  when  in¬ 
spissated,  is  unctuous,  dark-coloured,  and  disagreeable. 

Manna  is  one  of  the  mildest  purgatives,  and  may  be 
given  with  great  safety  to  children  and  pregnant  wo¬ 
men,  to  the  delicacy  of  whose  frames  and  situation  it  is 
particularly  adapted  ;  it  is  an  useful  auxiliary  to  the  pur¬ 
gative  neutral  salts,  sheathes  acrimony,  is  beneficial  in 
coughs  and  disorders  of  the  breast,  particularly  such  as 
arc  attended  with  fever  and  inflammation,  and  in  bilious 
complaints;  but  is  apt  to  create  flatulencies  and  colics, 
which  are  prevented  by  a  warm  carminative.  It  purges 
in  doses  of  from  '<  i  to  j,  ij.  and  this  quality  is  increased  by 
a  small  addition  of  cassia.  When  administered  in  bili¬ 
ous  disorders,  Geoffroy  recommends  quickening  it  with 
a  small  proportion  of  antimonium  tartarizatum,  to  eva¬ 
cuate  the  bilious  serum  without  nausea  or  colic.  Syden¬ 
ham  recommends  the  addition  of  lemon  juice  to  manna, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  gravel,  and  adds,  that  the  acid  ren¬ 
ders  the  manna  a  quicker  purgative,  diminishing  at  the 
same  time  the  nausea  which  it  sometimes  excites,  ren¬ 
ders  it  easy  on  the  stomach.  In  bilious  complaints  ta¬ 
marinds  are  usefully  joined  with  manna,  in  the  gravel, 
the  hooping  cough,  and  when  all  possible  irritation 
should  be  avoided,  the  manna  may  be  given  in  milk. 
Modern  practice  does  not  very  often  employ  this  medi¬ 
cine  alone,  for  the  dose  is  so  large  as  to  cloy  the  sto¬ 
mach,  and  produce  nausea.  See  llaii  Historia ;  Tourne- 
fort’s  and  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. ;  Newmann's  chemistry. 

Ma  nna  thu'ris.  See  Olibanum. 

Ma'nna  tere'niabin,  and  trangebin.  See 
Alii  ag  1. 

MANNI'FERA  A'RBOR,  (from  manna,  and  fero , 
to  bear).  See  Manna. 

MANSO'RIUS  MUSCULUS,  (from  mando,  to 
chcu).  See  Masseter  musculus. 

MAN  I  I  LE,  (from  munus).  The  name  of  a  band¬ 
age. 

MA  NUS,  (from  manah,  to  prepare,  Chald.).  The 
HAND  is  divided  into  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  fin¬ 
gers.  The  posterior  part  is  convex,  for  greater  firm¬ 
ness,  and  the  internal  part  concave,  for  the  convenience 
of  grasping.  1’he  concave  side  is  called  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

M  A  NUS  De'i.  A  resolvent  plaster  described  by  Le- 
mery  :  an  appellation  also  of  opium. 

MANY'L  RAIIA.  A  tall  tree,  growing  in  the  East 
Indies.  Its  fruit  resembles  an  olive,  and  is  eaten  to  pro¬ 
mote  appetite  and  digestion.  The  plant  is  not  included 
in  any  system. 

MAY.  See  Manga. 

MARA'NDA.  A  plant  resembling  the  myrtle,  not 
yet  reduced  to  any  genus,  growing  in  the  island  of  Cey¬ 
lon  :  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  recommended  in  the 
venereal  disease. 

MARA'NTA  GALA'NGA.  See  Galanga. 

MARASMO'DES.  A  hectic  fever  in  its  last  stage, 
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MARA'SMUS,  (from  iJ.xpa.ivcu,  to  render  lean) ;  an 
atrophy.  (See  Atrophia  )  The  species  also  of 
hectic  fever  common  and  fatal  to  old  men. 

M  A  RATH  RI'TE  S ,  (from  macxdpov,  fennel).  Se  Foe- 
nigulum. 

MARATHROPHY  LLUM,  (from  fjcxpaQpov,  and 
fuXXov,  a  leaf).  See  Peuckdanum. 

MARA  THRUM,  (from  jj.xpxivcu,  to  rather ;  because 
its  stalk  and  flower  wither  in  the  autumn).  See  Fceni- 
CUI.U  M- 

MARCASI'TA.  (German.)  See  Pyrites  and  Bis- 

MUTHOM. 

MA'RCHED.  See  Litiiargyrum. 

MARCH1  ON1S  PU'LVIS.  Marquis’s  powder, 
of  the  Leyden  dispensatory,  designed  as  an  anti-epilep¬ 
tic,  consisting  of  peony  roots,  misleto,  elk’s  hoof,  coral, 
ivory,  &c. 

MA'RCOR.  A  preternatural  drowsiness. 

MARCO  RES,  (from  marceo,  to  become  Jean)-,  the 
first  order  of  Dr.  Cullen’s  class  cuchcxice,  which  he  de¬ 
flues,  diseases  attended  with  wasting  of  the  whole  body. 
It  is  similar  to  the  Macies,  and  Emaciantes,  of  other 
authors. 

MARGARI  TT JE,  (from  niargarita,  a  pearl)  ;  pirlce, 
vniones,  pearls,  are  small  morbid  excrescences,  of  a 
calculous  kind,  of  a  bright  semi-transparent  whiteness, 
formed  on  the  inside  of  the  shell  of  the  concha  marga- 
ritifera,  or  mother-of-pearl  fish  ;  of  oysters,  muscles, 
anil  other  shell-fish.  The  finest  pearls  are  brought 
from  the  East,  inferior  ones  from  the  West  Inflies,  and 
our  own  shores.  The  oriental  have  a  more  shining  sil¬ 
ver  hue  than  the  occidental,  which  are  somewhat  milky. 
Those  not  fit  for  ornament  are  called  rag  and  seed  pearls, 
.and  are  employed  in  medicine. 

True  pearls  in  the  fire  become  quick-lime,  and  readily 
dissolve  in  all  acids,  except  the  vitriolic.  They  resem¬ 
ble,  therefore,  oyster-shells,  and  have  no  virtue  bat 
what  is  common  to  these  substances.  See  Lewis’s  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica;  Neumann’s  Chemical  Works. 

MARGARITA,  (a  rabbinical  term,  margalith). 
See  Staphyloma  and  Albugo  oculorum. 

M All G I N A'TUS ,  (from  margo,  a  margin),  BOR¬ 
DERED,  applied  to  the  seeds  of  plants  which  have  a 
thin  leafy  border  round  them. 

MARI'NUM,  vel  MARINUS  SAL,  (from  mare,  the 
sea).  Sea-salt  esebon;  commvnis,  culinarius,  Sp  ci- 
barius  sal ;  common  salt. 

The  salt  is  not  only  extracted  from  the  sca-water  by 
evaporation,  but  is  also  found  in  extensive  strata.  (See 
Gemma  sal.)  It  is  composed  of  the  marine  acid,  and  the 
mineral  alkali  ;  dissolves  in  about  thrice  its  weight  of  cold 
water,  though,  when  heated,  it  scarcely  requires  less. 

The  solution  of  this  salt,  if  gently  evaporated,  affords 
cubical  crystals,  which  are  thecommon  or  alimentary  salt. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  sal  catharticum  amarum  is  next 
produced  ;  but  the  chief  part  of  this  salt  remains  in  what 
is  called  the  mother  water,  which  is  oily,  and  on  that 
account  will  not  admit  of  its  farther  crystalisation. 

Common  salt,  when  dried  in  the  temperature  of  80, 
contains  38.SS  of  acid,  53  of  soda,  and  8.12  of  water  : 
by  others  the  acid  is  said  to  be  33.3,  and  the  alkali  50. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2.120;  it  decrepitates  in  the  fire, 
renders  water  colder  than  before,  though,  from  the  ad¬ 
dition,  it  is  more  difficult  to  freeze.  Common  salt  is  the 
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most  generally  useful  condiment,  and  the  best  antiseptic 
to  preserve  meat  trom  putrefaction,  and  butter  from  ran¬ 
cidity.  It  furnishes  a  firm  and  cheap  glazing  for  earthen 
ware,  and  is  of  considerable  use  in  the  process  of  dye¬ 
ing.  The  separation  of  soda  from  sea-salt  is  a  problem  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  arts ;  and  it  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  solved,  if  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  salt  would  ren¬ 
der  it  practicable  with  advantage.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
disquisitions  not  connected  with  medicine  ;  hut  we  may 
remark,  that  iron,  litharge  and  lime,  in  proper  circum¬ 
stances,  will  effect  the  decomposition.  The  lime  in  the 
soil  of  Egypt  and  Tripoli  seems  the  means  by  which 
the  soda  has  been  separated  in  such  considerable  quan¬ 
tities.  Acetite  of  lead  will  equally  effect  the  separation 
of  the  alkali ;  but  it  is  too  dear  for  commercial  purposes. 

In  the  animal  economy  common  salt  is  of  general 
utility.  (See  Condiments.)  It  seems  to  check  pu¬ 
trefaction  ;  but  is  of  more  service  as  a  general  stimu¬ 
lant.  Animals  pine  when  deprived  of  it,  and  few  na¬ 
tions  have,  been  found  who  have  not  added  this  condi¬ 
ment  to  their  food.  In  the  animal  process  the  fixed  al¬ 
kali  is  seemingly  changed  to  the  volatile,  and  we  have 
suspected  that  the  muriatic  acid  is  changed  to  the  phos¬ 
phoric.  Chemistry  has  not  yet  elucidated  this  subject, 
and  we  offer  it  chiefly  as  a  conjecture  which  we  could 
support  by  inductive  reasoning,  were  this  the  place  for 
such  disquisitions.  Beyond  its  general  stimulus  we  do 
not  perceive  any  salutary  action  of  sea-salt  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  usually  taken.  In  large  quantities  it  is  used  as 
an  emetic,  as  a  remedy  for  hemorrhage  from  the  lun<r* 
and  in  the  form  of  sea-water  as  a  laxative  and  a  remedy 
for  scrofula.  (See  Hjemortysis  and  Aoua  ma¬ 
rina.)  Externally  it  is  used  in  palsies,  and  in  apparent 
death  from  drowning.  In  these  cases,  as  in  almost 
every  other,  it  seems  to  act  as  a  simple  stimulus  only. 

The  sea-water,  gradually  evaporated  by  the  sun’s 
heat,  on  the  rocks,  or  in  circuitous  canals  made  for  this 
purpose,  is  called  bay-salt,  and  is  formed  into  large  cry¬ 
stals  ;  it  does  not  liquefy  in  a  moist  air,  and  is  more 
powerfully  antiseptic. 

Spiritus  salts  marini  Glauberi,  or  the  muriatic  acid,  is 
made  by  gradually  adding  six  pounds  of  vitriolic  acid, 
mixed  with  five  pounds  of  water  to  ten  pounds  of  dry 
sea-salt :  the  acid  is  then  separated  by  distillation.  In 
this  state  the  acid  comes  over  in  a  gaseous  form,  and 
requires  condensation  by  means  of  water.  As  a  cas  it  is 
elastic  and  invisible,  incapable  of  supporting  animal  lifts 
or  flame,  has  a  pungent  smell,  an  acid  taste,  and  a  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  nearly  of  .0023 15,  about  double  that  of  com¬ 
mon  air.  Water  absorbs  it  copiously  and  freely ;  but  it  is 
unchanged  by  the  strongest  light  and  heat.  Ice  ab¬ 
sorbs  it  also,  but  boiling  water  admits  of  no  union  with 
it.  In  the  process  just  described,  the  acid  of  vitriol 
unites  with  the  mineral  alkali,  leaving  its  acid  free, 
which  rises  in  distillation;  and,  in  the  usual  form,  that 
of  a  colourless  or  a  pale  yellow  fluid:  its  specific  gravity 
is  l.H)6,  though  the  acid  of  commerce  is  seldom  more 
than  I.17.  The  strongest  liquid  acid  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Kinvnn  to  contain  about  an  equal  part  of  water.  Tha 
dryest  gas  contains  a  small  portion  of  water,  which  is 
only  separated  by  electrical  explosions. 

The  specific  gravity  directed  by  the  college  is  to  that 
of  distilled  water,  1.170,  to  1000. 

The  muriatic  is  the  weakest  of  the  mineral  acids,  boi 
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stronger  than  any  of  the  vegetable  kind  :  it  requires  a 
greater  tire  to  distil  it  than  that  of  nitre,  yet  it  is  more 
readily  dissipated  by  the  action  of  the  air.  It  has  no 
effect  on  oxygen  gas  or  inflammables.  The  muria¬ 
tic  acid  oxidates  metals,  but  requires  for  all,  except 
iron,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat.  It  combines  with 
all  alkalis,  earths,  and  the  greater  number  of  metallic 
oxides. 

Its  composition  (see  Chemistry)  is  not  yet  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  latest  experiments  are  those  of  M.  Brug- 
natelli,  in  the  sixty-second  volume  of  the  Journal  de 
Physique,  p  293.  He  certainly  found  the  muriatic  acid 
produced,  when  the  galvanic  fluid  was  passed  through 
water,  by  means  of  gold,  platina,  iron,  or  the  black  oxide 
of  manganese ;  but  some  other  metals,  particularly  silver, 
produced,  in  the  water,  soda.  We  can  connect  this  only 
with  one  fact,  that  water,  evaporating  from  iron,  pro¬ 
duces  a  positive  electricity,  and  from  silver  a  negative. 
In  these  experiments  of  De  Saussure  it  is,  however, 
clear  that  the  water  is  decomposed  rather  than  evapo¬ 
rated.  In  Brugnatelli’s  experiments  the  positive  pole 
seemed  to  produce  in  the  decomposition  of  the  water 
the  acid,  and  the  negative  the  soda. 

It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  tonic  and  antiseptic,  in  the  dose 
of  from  ten  to  sixty  drops,  in  water,  or  any  other  con¬ 
venient  liquid.  In  putrid  fevers,  after  having  cleansed 
the  primae  vise,  it  supports  the  strength,  and  corrects 
any  remaining  putrefaction  in  the  contents  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  bowels  5  but  seems  not  to  carry  its  antiseptic 
quality  into  the  general  mass,  which  indeed  is  seldom 
in  a  putrid  state.  It  was  Recht’s  boasted  remedy  for 
fevers,  which  the  Prussian  government  bought  at  a 
considerable  price.  In  bilious  fevers  it  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  ;  but  it  is  not  peculiarly  useful,  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  its  good  effects  are  confined  to  the  parts  in  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  it. 

In  acidulated  gargles  for  ulcerated  throats  it  has 
been  strongly  recommended,  but  seems  to  be  in  no  re¬ 
spect  superior  to  the  vitriolic  acid  5  and,  diluted  with 
the  tincture  of  benzoe,  has  been  applied,  it  is  said,  with 
success  to  putrid  ulcers. 

Linnaeus  remarks,  that  if  properly  diluted,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  chilblains,  it  radically  cures  them  It  half  an 
ounce  of  good  bay-salt  is  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of 
water,  and  two  drams  of  the  muriatic  acid  be  added,  it 
will  form  a  mixture,  of  which  a  tea-spoonful,  in  a  glass 
of  water,  is  said  to  improve  the  appetite,  and  frequently 
stop  vomiting. 

The  muriatic  acid,  combined  with  volatile  alkalis, 
produces  the  officinal  sal  ammoniac;  with  fixed  vegeta¬ 
ble  alkali  the  sal  digestives  Sylvii;  in  modern  language, 
muriated  potash.  See  Chemistry. 

The  acidum  muriaticum,  combined  with  calcareous 
earths,  forms  a  calcareous  muriat,  which  deliquates  in 
the  air,  and  dissolves  both  in  water  and  in  rectified 
spirit  of  wine.  It  is  contained  in  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  in  sea-water,  but  remains  in  the  mother- water  after 
the  crystalisation  of  the  muriated  soda,  and  is  said  to 
be  antiseptic,  diuretic,  and  lithontriptic.  The  medi- 
\  cine,  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of  liquid  shed, 
appears  to  consist  only  of  calcined  shells  dissolved  in 
marine  acid.  These  combinations  are  made  by  mixing 
the  calcareous  earth  with  sal  ammoniac,  and  urging  the 
mixture  with  a  gradual  fire,  until  the  volatile  alkali  of 


the  salt  is  either  dissipated  or  collected  by  sublimation 
when  the  acid  unites  with  the  earth. 

The  muriat  of  lime  has  lately  become  a  fashionable 
remedy  in  scrofula,  in  schirri,  and  other  diseases  sup¬ 
posed  to  arise  from  inspissated  lymph.  From  half  a 
dram  to  half  an  ounce,  diluted  with  water,  is-given,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  every  day. 

For  the  mu'ricis  ferri ,  v.  Ferrum  ;  and  for  the  murias 
barytis,  v.  Barytes. 

See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica ;  Newmann’s  Chemical 
Works. 

MARIPE'NDAM,  is  a  plant  in  the  island  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo.  The  distilled  water  from  its  tops  is  greatly 
esteemed  in  pains  in  the  stomach.  The  plant  has  not 
been  properly  examined.  See  Raii  Historia. 

MAR1SCA,  a  fig.  An  excrescence  about  the  anus,, 
like  a  fig.  See  Condyloma  and  H/emorrhoides. 

MARI'SICUM.  See  Mercurialis  fructicosa. 

MARJORA  NA,  {major  an  a)  .  See  Origanum. 

MARMARY'GiE,  (from  resplendeo) ,  a 

variety  of  pseudoblepsis  bnaginaria.  Sparks  or  corusca¬ 
tions  which  seem  to  flash  before  the  eyes,  from  a  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

MAltMOLA'RIA,  (spotted  like  marble).  See  Acan¬ 
thus. 

MA'RMOR,  (from  tyocpu.xipx,  to  shine).  Marble. 
A  calcareous  stone,  chiefly  used  for  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  it  contains,  employed  in  preparing  the  acidulous 
mineral  waters.  See  Calx. 

MARMORA'TA  AU'RIUM.  See  Cerumen. 

MARMO  REUS  TA  RTARUS,  (from  its  hardness). 
See  Calculus. 

MARMORA'CEA  VENE'NA.  Such  poisonous- 
substances  as  are  fatal  in  doses  not  exceeding  the  bulk 
of  a  grain  of  wheat. 

MAROCO  STINUM.  The  epithet  of  a  cathartic  ex¬ 
tract  originally  made  by  Mindererus  in  which  marum 
and  costus  are  ingredients,  designed  for  discharging 
serous  humours,  but  now  neglected.  See  Pharmaco¬ 
peia  Augustana.  Pillules  marocostince  Lemery  and  Bates, 

MARO'TTI.  A  tall  tree  in  Malabar,  with  leaves 
like  those  of  the  bay-tree,  and  a  fruit  which  contains 
an  oily  kernel.  The’  oil  expressed  from  the  kernel  is 
often  medicinally  used  by  the  natives.  (See  Raii  His¬ 
toria.)  It  has  been  figured  by  Reed,  in  his  plants  of 
Malabar,  vol.  i.  pi.  30,  but  has  not  been  reduced  to  a 
place  in  any  system. 

MARRUBIA'STRUM.  See  Ballotte. 

MARRU'BIUM,  (from  the  Hebrew  terms  mar  rob, 
a  bitter  juice).  HoreliounD;  mauromarsm  ;  which 
rather  means  the  black  sort.  It  is  also  a  name  for  the 
cardiaca,  leonurus  cardiaca  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  Sip,  and  some 
other  plants. 

Mauru'bium  album  prasium  album.  Common 
white  iiorehound,  marr ubiurri vulgare  Lin.  Sp.  PL 
SI 6,  is  a  hoary  plant,  with  square  stalks,  and  roundish 
unwrinkled  leaves,  set  in  pairs  on  long  pedicles,  from 
the  bosoms  of  which  arise  thick  clusters  of  whitish  la- 
biated  flowers,  in  striated  cups,  whose  divisions  termin¬ 
ate  in  sharp  points  or  prickles.  It  is  perennial,  grows 
wild  in  cultivated  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  have  a  slight  aromatic,  but  not  at  first  an 
agreeable,  smell  j  their  taste  is  bitter,  penetrating,  dif¬ 
fusive,  and  durable  in  the  mouth:  in  large  doses  they 
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prove  laxative.  This  plant  is  said  to  be  an  useful  ape¬ 
rient  and  corroborant,  in  humoral  asthmas,  pulmonary 
consumptions,  cachexies,  menstrual  suppressions,  schir- 
rous  affections  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  and  several  other 
chronic  disorders.  The  ancients  had  an  high  opinion 
of  its  efficacy,  particularly  in  pulmonic  and  visceral  ob¬ 
structions  ;  and,  amongst  the  common  people,  horehound- 
tea  in  coughs  and  asthmas  is  a  com  mom  remedy.  Dr. 
Cullen  disputes  its  virtues  as  a  pectoral,  as  well  as  a  de- 
obstruent,  and  thinks  tire  authorities  of  Forrestus,  Zacu- 
tus,  Lusitanus,  and  Chomel,  very  insufficient.  A  dram 
of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  two  or  three  ounces  of  the 
expressed  juice,  er  an  infusion  of  half  a  handful  of  fresh 
leaves,  are  commonly  directed  as  a  dose.  See  Boici- 

NENGA. 

The  dry  herb  gives  out  its  virtues  both  to  water  and 
to  spirit.  The  expressed  juice,  gently  inspissated  to  an 
extract,  is  the  best  preparation  :  the  dose  is  from  gr.  x. 
to  3ss. 

Marru'bium  aqua'ticu m,  lycopus  Evropaws  Lin. 
Sp  PI.  30,  WATER  HOREHOUND,  found  on  the  sides 
of  brooks,  but  inferior  in  virtue  to  the  white. 

Marru'bium  ni'grum  fce'tidum.  See  Bal- 

LOTTE. 

Marru'bium  verticilla'tum,  marrubium  Hi- 
spanicvm  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  S 1 6  ;  Galen’s  MAD-WORT  ;  the 
BASE  HOREHOUND.  These  species  are  usually  ne¬ 
glected.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica;  Neumann’s 
•Chemical  Works. 

MARRULLIUM.  See  Lactuca. 

MARS  DIAPHORE'TICUS.  See  Ferrum. 

Mars  sacchara'tus,  and  solu'bilis.  See  Fer- 
RUM. 

MA'RSAS.  SeeBoNDUCH  Indorum. 

MARSUPIA'LIS,  (from  marsupium,  because  it  is 
shaped  like  a  purse).  See  Obturator  externus 
and  internus,  and  Gemini. 

MARTIA'NUM  UN'GUENTUM.  Martian’s  sol¬ 
dier’s  ointment.  R.01.  laur.  f.  Ifciij.  Joliorum 
rutae,  recent,  fi > ij .  ss.  majoranae  jfeij.  raenthae  fti. 
salviae.  absynth.  communis,  balsamitae  mariset  basici,  aa 
j|)ss.  olei  olivae,  jfoxx.  cerae  flavae  foiv.  vini  Malagens, 
jj-,ij.  m.  f.  unguentum.  This  was  employed  to  preserve 
the  limbs  of  soldiers  from  the  injuries  of  cold  in  the 
camp. 

MARTIA'NUM  POMUM.  See  Aurantia  his- 

PAN. 

MA'RTIS  ESSE'NTIA,  oleum  per  deliouium, 
SAL,  tinctura,  and  extractum.  See  Ferrum. 

M  ARUM.  (from  the  Hebrew  term  mar,  bitter), 
sampsuchus,  ciuiopodium  mustichina  Gallorum,  thimbra 
Hispanica;  Jaca  Indica,  mastich  thyme,  or  com¬ 
mon  m  arum,  t  by  mux  maxtichina  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  8  '1-7,  is  a 
low  shrubby  plant,  with  small  oblong  leaves,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  set  in  pairs  without  pedicles  ;  at  the  tops  of 
the  branches  stand  woolly  heads,  containing  small  white 
labiated  flowers,  whose  upper  lip  is  erect  and  cloven, 
the  lower  divided  into  three  segments  :  each  flower  is 
followed  by  four  seeds,  inclosed  in  the  cup.  It  grows 
spontaneously  on  dry  gravelly  grounds  in  Spain,  and  in 
similar  soils  it  bears  the  ordinary  winters  in  England. 
Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Syrian  marum, 
but  less  powerful. 

Marum  Syriacum,  vel  Creticum,  wtq/omraa  Sy- 
riaca  icl  Cretica,  marum  cortusi,  chamcedrys  incana  mari- 
tima ,  MARUM  GERMANDER,  or  SYRIAN  HERB  MAS¬ 


TICH,  tcucrium  marum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  7S8,  is  a  low 
shrubby  plant,  with  small  oval  leaves,  pointed  at  each 
end,  and  set  in  pairs  without  pedicles,  of  a  dilute  green 
colour  above,  and  hoary  beneath ;  in  their  bosoms  ap¬ 
pear  solitary  purple  labiated  flowers,  each  of  which  are 
followed  by  four  roundish  seeds  inclosed  in  the  cup.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Syria,  and  does  not  bear  our 
winter’s  cold  without  shelter. 

The  leaves  are  bitter,  pungent,  and  aromatic  to  the 
taste  ;  their  smell  excites  sneezing  ;  and  they  agree  with 
the  canella  alba  in  their  virtues. 

This  plant  loses  but  little  in  drying,  gives  out  its  ac¬ 
tive  matter  partially  to  water,  but  completely  to  spirit; 
the  watery  infusions  retain  the  smell,  but  little  of  the 
taste  ;  the  tinctures  retain  more  of  the  taste  than  the 
smell.  Distilled  with  water,  it  yields  an  highly  pun¬ 
gent,  volatile  essential  oil,  stronger  than  that  of  scurvy- 
grass,  and  of  a  less  perishable  pungency  ;  the  remaining 
decoction  is  bitterish.  Rectified  spirit  carries  oft  only 
a  part  of  the  smell  and  pungency  of  the  marum.  This 
plant  is  supposed  to  possess  very  active  powers,  and  to 
be  an  important  remedy  in  cachexy,  hysteria,  and  nerv¬ 
ous  debility,  acting  as  a  warm  tonic  and  a  powerful 
emmenagogue.  The  dose  is  Sss.  of  the  powdered 
Laves  given  in  wine.  In  the  present  practice  it  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  sternutatory,  and  is  one  ot  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  pul  vis  asari  compositus  of  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia.  See  Raii  Historia  ;  Leiws’s  and  Bergius’  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica. 

MA'R  VISUM.  SeeMALVASlA. 

MASCHA'LE,  (jMffvaXrj) .  See  Axilla. 

MASCHALI'STER,  .  See  SriNA. 

MA  SLACH.  A  form  of  opium  used  by  the  Turks. 

MA'SPETA,  and  MASPETUM.  See  Silpkium. 

MASSALIS,  and  MA'SSARIAM.  See  Argen¬ 
tum  VIVUM. 

MA'SSAL  AD  FORNA'CEM.  See  Candela  fu- 


MALIS. 

MASSE'TER  MU'SCULUS,  (from  p.zo’Krop.at,  to 
eat).  Lateralis,  manducator  mansorim.  The  MASSB- 
TER  MUSCLE  rises  on  each  side,  from  the  cheek-bone 
and  the  interior  part  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  os 
temporis  ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the 
lower  jaw,  particularly  the  angle. 

MASSOY,  a  species  of  bark  mentioned  by  Ray, 
from  a  tree  hitherto  undescribed.  It  is  gratefully  fra¬ 
grant  and  heating. 

MASTICA'TIO,  (from  mastic  >,  to  chev)  ;  manduca- 
tio ;  commanducaiio.  Mastication  comminutes  the  parts 
of  our  food,  and  intimately  combines  it  with  the  saliva 
and  mucus  of  the  mouth.  Due  mastication  is  essen¬ 
tially  necessary  to  digestion  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  portion  of  our  food  is  absorbed  during  this  process; 
for  every  thing  which  has  not  passed  through  the  ope- 
ration  of  digestion  seems  to  be  injurious  when  mixed 
with  the  circulating  fluids.  V.  DlGESTIO. 

MASTIC ATO  HIUM,  (from  mastico,  to  chav).  A 
masticatory.  See  Apophlbgmatica. 

M  A  STICHE,  (from  p.z<r<ru>,  to  express).  Mastich. 


See  Lentiscus 

MASTICH EN.  Odora'tum  fu  ndeNs. 
Nux  Virgin i ana. 

MASTICHINA  GALLO'RUM, 


See 


(a  dim.  of  mas- 


See  Marum. 
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"MASTOIDA3US  MU'SCULUS,  (from  fjMcl oS,nmp. 

T  e,  and  £i6o$,Jbrina,  tlte  mastoid  process,  resembling  a 
nipple)  ;  stenro-niast aides,  sterno-mastoidreus  of  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter,  who  observes  that  it  rises  by  two  distinct  portions 
from  the  sternum,  with  that  part  of  the  clavicle  articulated 
to  the  sternum,  and  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid  pro¬ 
cess.  This  last  portion  Albinos  considers  as  a  distinct 
muscle,  and  calls  it  clino-mastoidceus,  but  it  is  notdi\i- 
sible  from  the  offer  without  art.  Winslow  calls  this 
muscle  masloidasus  anterior,  or  sterna  mistoiiiccus ;  and 
the  splenius  the  mustoideeus  superior. 

Mastoidje'us  l4te.ua' jlis.  See  Co. mi-lex  us 

MINOR. 

Mastoidje'us  prock'ssus.  See  Tempgrum 

ossa. 

MASTOIDY  NIA,  (from  (laarfos,  a  ripple,  an^  o $u*r), 
pain).  Sork  or  PAINED  NIPPLES.  But  more  com¬ 
monly  pain  in  the  breast  from  inflammation.  See  In- 
FLAMMATLO  MAMMARUM  MUL1ERUM. 

MASTURBATIO ;  manusfrapado,  Onavismus,  the  sin 
cf  Onan,  from  a  perverted  passage  in  the  Pentateuch. 
The  discharge  of  serhen  from  a  preternatural  stimulus  ; 
the  vice,  it  is  said,  of  the  solitary  monk,  and,  perhaps, 
ot  other  recluses,  to  whom  more  natural  enjoyments 
are  denied.  It  is  a  habit  of  the  most  destructive  ten¬ 
dency,  enervating,  in  the  highest  degree,  both  the  body 
and  mind.  Nature  seems  to  have  fixed  a  strong  mark 
on  those  disposed  to  every  unnatural  enjoyment,  and 
however  secret  their  practices  may  be,  so  indelible  is 
this  mark,  that  they  cannot  escape  detection  from  that 
tact  which  has  been  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the 
term  of  sensus  medicos.  In  general,  the  countenance  is 
sallow,  with  a  peculiar  dejection  in  the  look.  The  voice 
is  hurried  and  unsteady;  the  face  often  covered  with 
dark  coloured  pustules,  hard  in  the  skin,  and  the  whole 
frame  displaying  peculiar  debility.  The  dejection,  at 
times,  almost  amounts  to  insanity,  and  every  com¬ 
plaint  appears  to  threaten  instant  death.  The  tremor 
and  apprehension  prevent  the  natural  enjoyments,  by 
which  they  might  be  otherwise  weaned  from  this  destruc¬ 
tive  habit;  and  the  whole  life  is  alternated  with  doubts, 
apprehensions,  and  despair.  Unfortunately,  the  practice 
is  never  forsaken,  at  least,  notwithstanding  every  assur¬ 
ance,  we  have  reason  to  think  so. 

The  apprehensions  of  discovery  and  the  despair  ren¬ 
der  those  unfortunate  persons  the  dupes  of  quacks,  and 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  every  quack  bill  holds  out  de¬ 
lusive  hopes  to  those  who  experience  the  bad  effects  of 
such  indulgences.  Regular  practice  exhausts  the  whole 
tribe  of  tonics  and  stimulants  with  little  effect.  The 
warm  balsams,  of  which  the  quack  medicines  consist, 
are  either  rejected  from  the  hands  of  the  physician,  or 
not  continued  a  sufficient  time;  and  even  cold  bathing, 
the  best  remedy,  does  not  fix  the  imagination  so  strongly 
j.s  the  solar  tincture,  or  the  balm  of  Gilead.  If  not  too 
long  continued,  a  prudent  marriage  may  recover  the  pa¬ 
tient;  but  it  would  be  unjust,  cruel,  and  impolitic,  to 
condemn  a  healthy  young  woman  to  the  shadow  of  a 
man.  This  remedy,  however,  we  have  often  found  ef¬ 
fectual  in  cases  where  the  constitution  was  not  wholly 
exhausted. 

Tissot  on  Onanism,  and  the  Appendix  to  his  Disserta¬ 
tion  on  Bilious  Diseases ;  Gruner  and  Husche  Disserta- 
tiones  de  Masturbatione. 

MATALI'STA,  MATBALI'STIC.  See  Jalap  a. 

WA'TKR,  (from  to  desire).  See  Dura  mater. 
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M-a'ter  PEKl, A  RUM,  concha  margaritifera ,  concha 
mater  uniomtm,  concha  udvis  cequalibus,  nacre.  Mo¬ 
ther  of  PEARL.  This  is  the  pure  pearl-like  part  of 
the  shell  in  which  pearls  are  found,  possessing  the  an¬ 
tacid  properties  of  the  pearls  themselves.  See  Mar- 
garitje. 

MAI ERIA,  (from  mater,  a  mother).  Matter; 
substance.  In  strictly  logical  disquisitions,  material 
is  in  opposition  to  modal,  the  one  signifying  as  a  cause, 
a  substance,  the  other  a  peculiar  state  ;  thus  a  sword  in¬ 
flicting  a  wound  is  a  material  cause  of  pain,  spasm  only 
modal.  To  come  nearer,  a  calculus  in  the  gall-duct  is  a 
material  cause,  the  same  effect  from  violent  passion 
modal  only.  This  is  nearly  the  meaning  of  Dr.  Cullen, 
when  he  distinguishes  sensation  of  impression  from 
sensat  ons  of  consciousness  ;  but  this  distinction  is  sel¬ 
dom  attended  to  in  the  undiscriminating,  flowery,  pages 
which  by  courtesy  are  now  staled  medical.  If  we 
were  to  refer  to  works  where  strict  logical  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  pursued  with  rigour,  they  would  be  those 
published  during  the  presidency  of  Stahl  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Halle.  The  minute  precision  of  the  author’s 
reasoning  (Stahl  himself)  is  highly  gratifying,  while 
the  obscurity  of  the  language  and  manner  would  repel 
every  modern  reader. 

Materia  medica.  The  last  article  suggests  to  us 
a  logical  inaccuracy  in  the  title,  which  strictly  implies 
material  substances  employed  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  We 
must,  however,  extend  these  views* and,  with  the  spirit 
of  the  best  authors,  follow  their  example,  by  consider¬ 
ing,  under  this  title,  every  means,  of  relieving  the  ma¬ 
ladies  to  which  human  nature  is  subject.  The  field 
which  this  inquiry  opens  to  our  view  is  immense.  It 
not  only  includes  a  consideration  of  the  properties  and 
use  of  each  of  these  means,  but  the  mode  of  investigat¬ 
ing  these  properties,  of  arranging  our  copious  list  of 
remedies,  so  as  to  assist  not  only  our  explanations  of 
their  virtues,  but  the  choice  of  our  remedies  in  any 
given  emergency,  and  to  point  out  the  distinctions 
which,  from  different  circumstances,  may  guide  us  in 
our  preference  of  one  to  another.  Not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  object  in  this  disquisition  is  the  conduct  and 
merits  of  the  different  authors  in  this  department  of 
medicine. 

The  knowledge  of  medicines  must  have  been  coeval 
with  the  existence  of  the  human  race.  Mankind  was 
always  subject  to  diseases  and  accidents,  and  would  na^ 
turally  seek  for  remedies.  There  is  consequently  no 
race,  however  uncultivated,  but  has  its  materia  medica, 
and  modes  of  cure,  often  rash,  violent,  and  injudicious, 
but  sometimes  discriminated  with  precision,  and  adapt¬ 
ed  with  skill.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  botanical  in¬ 
quirers  had  more  often,  in  their  itineraries,  preserved 
these  rude  modes  of  treatment  as  Linnaeus  has  done 
in  his  Flora  Laponica.  The  scattered  limbs,  however, 
exist,  and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  collecting. 

The  Greeks,  who  made  every  thing  their  own,  and 
often  created  a  fabulous  personage,  to  whom  they 
gave  tlve  honour  of  a  discovery,  for  which  they  were 
indebted  to  their  neighbours  on  the  continent  of  Asia, 
attributed  the  achillea  to  Achilles,  the  teucrium  to 
Teucer,  and  theartemisia  to  Artemis.  Their  famous  Aes¬ 
culapius  was  probably  only  an  Egyptian  title  (haskelab), 
the  father  of  wisdom.  The  materia  medica  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  (for  it  would  be  to  fill  our  pages  very  uselessly 
to  copy  all  the  fables  recorded  on  this  subject)  was  very 
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simple  3  but  even  the  few  remedies  which  he  employed 
were  in  part  rejected  by  Erasistratus.  The  empyricism 
and  credulity  of  Serapion  and  his  followers  introduced 
numerous  disgusting  and  ridiculous  remedies  ;  many  of 
which  were  continued  in  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias  in 
the  last  century,  and  Vogel  even  condescends  to  notice 
several  of  them.  Themison,  the  supposed  founder  of  the 
methodic  sect,  gibeted  in  the  satires  of  Juvenal  as  a  most 
unsuccessful  practitioner,  recommended  medicines  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  as  the  aloes,  the  scammony,  &c.  He  first  employed 
leeches,  and  preferred  these  and  cupping  glasses  to  gene  ■ 
ral  bleeding.  He  seems  to  have  rejected  -with  indignation 
the  ridiculous  remedies  of  the  empyricsj  but,  if  we  may 
trust  his  copyist  Coelius  Aurelianus,  employed  some 
which  were  scarcely  less  absurd.  The  rage  for  com¬ 
pound  medicines  seems  to  have  begun  with  Themison, 
but  it  increased  with  his  followers,  particularly  Andro- 
machus  and  others,  down  to  the  era  of  Galen,  to  whom 
the  materia  medica  is  greatly  indebted  for  his  attentive 
inquiries  into  the  nature  and  country  of  the  different  me¬ 
dicines,  though  the  real  knowledge  of  their  effects  was 
obscured  by  the  numerous  ingredients  of  each  formula. 
The  authority  of  Galen  and  the  use  of  compound  me¬ 
dicines  continued,  -we  know,  for  many  centuries  ;  and 
we  have  not  long  escaped  from  the  trammels  of  his 
authority. 

While,  however,  the  infallibility  of  Galen  remained 
unquestioned,  the  Arabians  greatly  enriched  the  materia 
medica  by  those  medicines  which  their  climate,  or  their 
connection  with  India,.,  had  introduced  to  their  notice* 
The  purgatives  of  their  predecessors  were  the  mild  her¬ 
baceous  vegetables,  or  the  more  acrid  drastics  ;  but  the 
Arabians  introduced  the  manna,  sena,  and  myrobolans. 
They  varied  also  the  formulae,  and  rendered  them  more 
agreeable  by  the  addition  of  syrups ;  and  they  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  acquainted  with  distillation,  though  they 
seem  to  have  only  employed  this  process  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  simple  waters  and  distilled  oils.  rI  hey  added 
also  musk,  mace,  cloves,  Fee.  which  are  still  retain¬ 
ed  3  the  precious  stones,  leaf  gold,  and  silver,  which 
are  now  neglected.  They  injured  this  branch  of 
medicine  by  their  fondness  for  compounds,  in  which 
they  exceeded  the  Greeks ;  and,  by  their  hieroglyphics, 
their  metaphorical  language,  their  comparison  of  the 
stars  with  diseases,  and  the  metals  with  remedies,  are 
supposed  to  have  occasioned  those  wild  extravagancies 
which  for  ages  led  philosophers  in  pursuit  of  the  art  of 
making  gold,  and  physicians  in  thatol  compounding  an 
universal  medicine. 

Whether  this  l  itter  conjecture  of  Boerhaave  is  well 
founded  or  not,  the  chemical  physicians  soon  succeeded, 
and  the  language  of  Bacon,  the  earliest  of  these  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  seems  to  prove  that  the  torch  was 
lighted  from  the  Arabian  flame.  Bacon  endeavoured 
only  to  ward  off  old  age  ;  with  Raymond  Lully,  in  the 
following  century,  the  pursuit  of  the  universal  medicine 
commenced.  This  pursuit  was  continued,  and  the  ma¬ 
teria  .medica  greatly  augmented,  by  acquisitions  Irom 
chemical  preparations  by  the  Isaacs,  Basil  Valentine, 
and  many  others,  down  to  Paracelsus  and  Van  Hel- 
mont,  the  last  of  whom  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  The  absurdities  of  this  sect  are  inconceivable ; 
but  they  were  succeeded  by  philosophers  and  physi¬ 
cians,  who  pursued  the  same  path  with  more  rational 


views  and  better  success.  Sylvius  de  le  Boe,  Tacbemus, 
Quercetanus,  Glaser,  Schroeder,  Lemery,  Glauber,  and- 
others  of  the  chemical  school,  the  great  benefactors  ot 
the  materia  medica,  have  in  succession  greatly  enriched 
this  science  with  the  chemical  remedies  which  we  still 
employ.  During  this  period  the  appearance  of  the  lues- 
venerea  also  added  to  the  materia  medica  the  sarsa,  the 
guaiacum,  the  china,  and  some  other  medicines. 

The  discovery  of  Harvey,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  gradually  turned  the  attention  ot 
practitioners  from  the  active  remedies  ot  the  chemists- 
to  those  which  were  supposed  to  act  mechanically ;  and 
mechanical  reasoning  soon  overturned  the  whole  sy¬ 
stem  of  medicine,  and  changed  the  language  which  had 
been  hitherto  held  respecting  the  operation  of  remedies. 

The  good  sense  of  Boerhaave  led  him  to  retain  the  re¬ 
medies  of  the  chemists  while  he  employed  and  extend¬ 
ed  the  language  of  the  mechanical  physicians,  while 
•he  studied  and  enforced  the  medical  observations  of 
Hippocrates  and  his  successors. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  humoral  pathology  the  ma¬ 
teria  medica  experienced  little  improvement.  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len,  who,  like  Boerhaave,  was- a  chemist  before  he  had  ■ 
completed  his  medical  system,  still  retained  a  predilec¬ 
tion  for  chemical  remedies,  and  for  the  more  active 
forms.  He  introduced,  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Fordyce,  the 
emetic  tartar  3  and  he  supported,  by  bis  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  corrosive  sublimate,  not  only  in  lues,  but  in 
diseases  of  the  skin  ;  a  remedy  employed  externally  for 
this  latter  complaintby  the  Arabians.  We  mention  chiefly 
these  circumstances  to  speak  ot  a  new  sect,  the  intioducer  s  - 
of  medicines  formerly  accounted  poisonous.  Van  Swie- 
ten,  by  his  adopting  the  use  of  the  corrosive  sublimate 
from  the  Russians,  seems  to  have  first  excited  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  physicians  of  Vienna  to  the  vegetable 
poisons,  the  hemlock,  the  aconite,  the  belladonna, 
the  napellus,  the  phytolacca,  lactuca  \irosa,  See.,  an^ 
impulse  followed  by  the  introduction  or  revival  ot 
the  digitalis,  the  arsenic,  &:c.  It  is  not  our  present, 
object  to  appreciate  the  value  ol  this  new  step ;  foi  it 
belongs  to  the  separate  articles  In  general,  however, 
we  may  add,  that  the  real  merits  of  the  greater  tmmoer 
have  by  no  means  answered  the  expectations  excited. 
Our  materia  medica,  as  established  by  the  decision  of 
the  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  is,  at  ptesent, 
confined  in  the  number  of  its  articles  ;  but  these  are 
well  chosen,  active,  and  eflectual.  Each  practitionci 
will  probably  add,  from  his  own  predilections,  some 
others;  but  others,  we  suspect,  will  not  he  found  ne-  - 
cessary. 

The  action  ov  medicines  depends  on  a  relation  . 
between  their  properties  and  the  living  solid,  differing 
in  different  parts  of  the  system.  This  relation  is,  in.  < 
general,  obscure.  It  is,  however,  sometimes,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  frequently  than  has  been  supposed,  chemi¬ 
cal ;  sometimes •  purely  physical;  scarcely  in  any  in¬ 
stance  mechanical.  It  is  occasionally  connected  vvit.i 
the  more  obvious  properties,  as  the  smell  and  taste  of 
the  medicine,  but  conlined  in  this  respect  to  the  vege¬ 
table,  less  strictly  to  the  animal,  kingdom.  It  is  some¬ 
times  connected  with  the  chemical  analysis,  or  with  the 
natural  aHinitie.;  of  a  plant.  Each  mode  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  investigating  the  powers  ot  medicines,  and  in 
each  we  must  direct  our  attention;  not  perhaps  as  ol  p<*-_ 
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■cilliar  importance,  for  few  medicines  have  been  disco¬ 
vered  in  this  way,  but  to  explain  the  language. and 'the 
conduct  of  authors,  and  sometimes  to  correct  them. 

The  olfactory  organs  are  peculiarly  acute  in  the  brute 
creation,  but  of  no  great  importance  to  us  in  our  in¬ 
vestigation  ot  the  properties  of  medicines.  The  utility 
of  the  smell  is  limited  chiefly  to  vegetables  :  but  few 
animal  substances  discover  their  powers  by  these  or¬ 
gans,  and  the  insects  and  the  vermes  are  either  without 
-smell,  or  give  faint  indications  of  their  .qualities  in  this 
way.  In  general,  pleasing  snaells  are  salutary,  and 
nauseous  or  foetid  ones  injurious.  Pleasing  and  nau¬ 
seous  are,  however,  relative  terms;  and  to  our  neigh¬ 
bours  on  the  continent  the  fumet  of  tainted  venison  is 
highly  gratifying.  Authors  who  have  investigated  the 
•powers  of  medicine  by  the  smell  are,  Linnaeus  and 
Lorry,  each  of  whom  we  must  notice,  as  they  have 
considered  the  subject  in  very  different  views  ;  while 
former  authors,  as  Boyle,  considered  effluvia  chiefly 
as  philosophers,  and  contemplated  only  the  surprising 
divisibility  of  matter;  or,  as  Boerhaave,  Vend,  and 
Roux,  treated  of  odour  as  chemists,  and  endeavoured 
to  separate  or  combine  it  in  a  more  durable  form. 

Linnaeus  divides  the  odours  of  medicines  (Amceni- 
tates  Academics,  iii.  183.)  into  aromatic,  fra¬ 
grant,  ATVIBROSIACAL,  ALLIACEOUS,  HIRCINE, 
stinking,  and  sickly.  The  three  first  are  pleasant, 
the  three  last  disagreeable,  snaells.'  This  enumeration 
is  not  perhaps  correct,  nor  the  classes  distinct;  but  the 
Linnaean  language  is  employed  by  many  respectable 
physicians  of  his  school,  and  consequently  merits  our 
attention. 

The  aromatic  smell  is  distinguishable  in  various  fa¬ 
milies  of  plants,  as  the  laurels,  the  umbellifer.c,  and  the 
labiatae,  and  is  found  in' every  portion  of  a  vegetable, 
often  in  every  part  of  the  same  plant.  The  iris,  the 
rosemary  and  the  sage;  lavender,  flowers  and  pinks; 
canella  and  winter’s  baric ;  sassafras  i voud ;  laurel  berries.; 
cummin  and  carut  seeds ;  gum  benjamin  and  balsam  of 
capivi,  are  striking  instances  of  it.  They  are  generally 
stimulating,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  a  narcotic  power; 
often  induce  the  calm  serenity  which  we  feel  from 
tea,  and  destroy  irritability  rather  than  give  strength.  1  he 
exhalations  themselves,  from  the  experiments  of  Ingen- 
houz,  are  chiefly  azotic,  and,  in  many  constitutions, 
highly  deleterious. 

The  fragrant  smell  is  not  very  clearly  defined.  It 
contains  some  of  the  more  pungent  smells,  and  seems 
to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  aromatic  and  the 
ambrosiacal.  The  instances  are  the  flowers  of  the  lily, 
the  jessamin,  the  tuberose,  some  species  of  pinks,  and 
saffron.  They  are  more  actively  analeptic  than  the  fra¬ 
grant  odours,  and  more  certainly  antispasmodic. 

ri  lie  ambrosiacal  smells  are  very  penetrating  and  ac¬ 
tive,  when  concentrated,  as  in  ambergrease  and  musk, 
but  generally  disagreeable.  When  greatly  diffused 
they  are  more  agreeable.  The  species  of  geranium, 
mallows,  rose,  and  garlic,  styled  inoschatcc,  are  of  tins 
kind ;  the  fruits  of  the  pine-apple,  of  some  kinds  of 
apples  and  pears,  musk,  civet,  and  burnt  animal  sub¬ 
stances,  are  instances  of  this  species  of  odour.  They 
appear  to  be  stimulant,  but  are  strictly  sedative,  and 
powerfully  antispasmodic. 

The  alliaceous  smell  is  particularly  distinguishable  in 
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garlic,  and  its  congeneres,  in  the  scordium,  asafoetida, 
and  what  are  styled  the  warm  fetid  gums.  These 
odours  belong  to  very  active  stimulants,  which  power¬ 
fully  excite  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  increase  the 
discharge  not  only  from  these  but  from  every  gland  in 
the  human  body. 

The  hircine  smell  is  that  which  resembles  the  odour 
of  the  goat ;  and,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  find  it 
in  the  herb  robert,  the  orchis,  some  mushrooms,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  phallus  impudicus.  In  general,  these  fe- 
ticls  are  sedative,  and  often  deleterious. 

Stinking  smells  are  exemplified  in  opium,  nightshade, 
and  hemp,  which  are  all  narcotics;  and  the  sickly  in 
hellebore,  tobacco,  colocynth,  putrid  meat,  sena,  and 
rhubarb.  All  such  substances  are  powerfully  eme¬ 
tic,  and,  if  they  escape  the  stomach,  are  also  cathartic  ; 
and  all  are  narcotic. 

M.  Lorry  has  proceeded  in  a  different  way,  and  has 
considered  the  smells,  which  are  essential  to  the  medi¬ 
cine,  and  which  continue,  independent  of  very  minute 
analysis.  These  are  the  camphorated,  narcotic, 

ETIIERIAL,  VOLATILE  ACID,  and  ALKALINE. 

The  camphorated  is  Found  in  the  labiated,  the  compo¬ 
site,  the  terebinth  mated,  and  the  aromatic  plants,  as 
well  as  in  the  laurels  and  myrtles.  Its  characteristics 
are,  extreme  penetrability,  a  singular  volatility,  a  strong 
attraction  for  oily  and  spirituous  menstrua.  Though  easily 
dissipated  in  the  air,  yet,  when  united  with  resins,  in 
the  leaves  of  plants  it  is  preserved  from  evaporation, 
and  contributes  to  their  preservation.  This  principle 
resists  the  activity  of  fire,  and  the  most  powerful  agents. 
Even  musk  and  opium  will  not  disguise  it :  its  medical 
power  we  have  already  detailed.  See  Camphor. 

The  narcotic  odour  is  that  virose  effluvium  which  de¬ 
stroys  the  principle  of  life.  It  exists  in  the  poppies, 
the  nightshades,  the  borrage,  the  cucurbitaceous  and 
umbelliferous  plants,  with  many  others;  often  disguised 
by  the  distinguishing  principles  of  the  vegetable,  and 
obvious  when  these  are  separated  by  putrefaction  or 
fire.  rl  his  is  the  most  fixed  and  adhesive  of  all  smells. 
It  corrects  the  volatility  of  the  others,  and  often  dis¬ 
guises  all,  except  the  camphorated.  Even  in  a  small 
proportion  it  is  discoverable  among  the  most  fragrant 
smells,  as  in  the  rose,  the  jessamin,  the  tuberose,  and  the 
violet.  These  flowers  exhale  the  true  narcotic  odour, 
when  their  aromatic  and  camphorated  smells  are  dissi¬ 
pated.  This  smell  is  simple,  sometimes  concealed  under 
that  of  aniseseed  or  garlic,  occasionally  imitating  the 
smell  of  radishes,  or  the  offensive  odour  of  bugs.  The 
same  odour  is  found  in  animal  substances.  Virgil 
speaks  of  the  virosa  castorea,  and  animal  oils,  though 
rectified  by  distillation,  exhale  this  narcotic  smell. 

The  ethereal  odour  is  volatile,  incoercible,  and  of  ex¬ 
treme  tenuity.  It  escapes  so  easily  that  we  can  only  re¬ 
cognise  it  for  a  short  time.  Art  produces  its  most  strik¬ 
ing  example;  but  we  find  it  in  the  pine-apple,  in  melons, 
some  kinds  of  pears  and  apples,  in  strawberries,  and  the 
greater  number  of  fruits  which  grow  under  the  burning 
sun  of  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  sometimes  discovered  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  septic  process,  to  which  sweet 
fruits  are  exposed.  This  odour  combines  with  the  alka¬ 
line,  and  the  narcotic  smell  of  opium  giving  it  a  striking 
volatility,  and  moderating  its  narcotic  property.  ft 
unites  also  with  camphor,  and  adds  to  its  sedative  and 
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soothing  power3  in  a  manner  well  known  to  practical 
physicians. 

The  volatile  acid  odour  is  usually  combined  with  an 
aromatic  volatile  spirit.  It  is  distinguished  in  lemons, 
oranges,  gooseberries,  cherries,  &c.  combined  and  dis¬ 
guised  in  many  plants,  as  in  the  lemon  thyme.  This 
odour  is  in  general  pleasing  and  refreshing,  and  it 
destroys  the  effects  of  narcotics.  It  is  often  combined 
with  the  ethereal  smell,  as  in  the  aromatic  spirit  of  vine¬ 
gar,  and  is  destroyed  by  putrefaction. 

The  volatile  alkaline  smell  is  distinguished  by  a  bit¬ 
ing  acrimony,,  which  irritates  the  eyes.  The  horse¬ 
radish,  mustard,  scurvy-grass,  with  all  the  alliace¬ 
ous  vegetables,  are  examples  of  this  odour,  which  is 
in  part  destroyed  by  acids.  It  is  generally  confined  in 
plants  by  muciiages  and  oils,  and  is  very  durable,  since 
even  putrefaction  will  not  wholly  separate  it..  In  asa- 
fuetida  it  is  combined  with  the  virose  odour;  and  the  most 
fetid  smells  seem  to  be  combinations  of  this  kind,  which 
lead  us  to  suspect  some  hepatic  combination. 

The  tastes  of  plants  conduct  us  more  certainly  to 
their  medical  properties;  but  the  similarity  of  terms  may 
contribute,  without  care,  to  confound  them  with  the 
smells.  Our  chief  guide  in  this  path  is  Linnaeus  himself; 
but  Bergius,  assisted  by  the  comprehensive  Linnaean  lan¬ 
guage,  has  greatly  extended  our  distinctions  of  taste; 
though  employing  terms  and  comparisons  generally 
known,  he  scarcely  requires  an  interpreter.  Taste 
has  been  considered  as  a  cause  of  the  action  of  me¬ 
dicines,  or  at  least  as  a  means  of  discovering  their  pro¬ 
perties  in  almost  every  era  of  medicine  since  that  of 
Hippocrates;  and,  besides  Linnaeus, Wedelius, Waltber, 
Hebenstreit,  Koenig,  andTauvry,  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  it.  1'he  two  last  have,  however,  confined 
themselves  to  mechanical  explanations  of  taste;  and,  like 
Willis,  have  supposed  acrid  particles  needles,  oily  ones 
spheres ;  bitter,  salt,  acid,  and  styptic  tastes,  owing  to 
forked,  irregular,  polyedral,  conical,  or  hooked  par¬ 
ticles  respectively. 

Tastes  greatly  differ ;  and  though,  as  in  smells,  we 
say  in  general  that  substances  of  an  agreeable  taste 
are  salutary,  and  those  which  are  unpleasing  to  the 
palate  injurious,  yet  the  question  of  pleasantness  or  its 
opposite  is  relative.  Pungent  tastes  are  universally  pain¬ 
ful;  but,  when  diluted,  they  become  agreeable.  In 
fact,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  operation  of  medicines,  every 
thing  in  excess  is  stimulant:  we  only  perceive  either 
peculiar  properties,  or  flavours,  when  the  proportion 
is  suitable  to  the  circumstances.  Fourcroy  divides  tastes 
into  those  which  are  highly  pungent  or  painful,  as  the 
caustics;  those  which  excite  moderate  sensation,  as  the 
sweets  and  bitters ;  such  as  only  affect  the  stomach,  and 
very  slightly,  it  at  all,  the  palate,  as  the  antimonials ; 
and  such  as  act  only  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves. 
We  need  not  add  that  this  is  to  extend  the  subject  beyond 
its  proper  limits.  It  is  singular,  that  the  people  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  among  whom  medicine  is  in  a  very 
rude  state,  divide  their  remedies  according  to  taste. 
Grundler,  the  Dani-.li  missionary  who  visited  that  coun¬ 
try  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  has  given  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Vova  da-satyram,  which  contains  till  their 
medical  science,  where  the  remedies  are  divided  into 
acids,  sweets,  bitters,  acrids,  and  astringents.  We  may 
just  add,  that  Braun,  the  son-in-law  of  Haller,  an  officer 


in  our  service  in  Indostan,  has  informed  us,  that,  in  the 
ancient  seminary  of  Benares,  no  other  part  of  medicine 
is  cultivated  except  what  relates  to  the  virtues  of  vege¬ 
tables;  and  in  the  Gottingen  museum,  a  valuable  hortus 
siccus  of  Malabar  plants  in  twelves  volumes  folio,  with 
their  names  and  properties  annexed,  was  sometime  since 
preserved. 

Linnaeus  divides  the  taste  of  medicines  (Amceni- 
tates  Academics:,  ii.  335)  into  the  sweet  and  ACRID; 
the  fat  and  styptic;  the  acid  and  bitter;  the 
viscid  and  SALT;  the  WATERY  and  DRY.  The 
styptic  is  a  compound  taste,  sometimes  consisting  of  the 
dry  and  acid,  when  it  is  styled  austere;  or  of  the  dry  and 
bitter,  distinguished  by  the  term  acerb.  The  nauseous 
taste  produces  an  inverted  motion  of  the  oesophagus  and 
stomach.  It  is  a  compound,  but  its  ingredients  are  not 
easily  ascertained.  We  are  informed  by  Quercetanus, 
that  the  medicines  styled  by  Hippocrates  bitter,  acid, 
and  sweet,  are  by  Galen,  in  conformity  to  his  theory  of 
the  humours,  called  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry. 

The  property  of  sweetness  is  conspicuous  in  the  roots 
of  the  polypody  and  liquorice ;  all  ripe  fruits;  in  milk 
and  in  honey,  live  sweets,  either  saccharine  or  muci¬ 
laginous'  (vide  manna)  are,  as  we  have  seen,  nutritious, 
chiefly  adapted  to  dry,  lean  habits,  and  advanced  life. 
They  are  also  demulcent,  and  supposed  to  be  expec¬ 
torant;  but  the  latter  quality  rests  on  a  doubtful  founda¬ 
tion. 

Medicines  distinguished  by  an  acrid  taste  are  heat¬ 
ing,  irritating,  and,  in  excess,  corrosive.  In  large  doses 
they  are  the  most  destructive  poisons.  Externally,  theyare 
rubefacient,  sometimes  discutient,  or  occasionally  sup¬ 
purative.  By  their  general  stimulus  they  promote  every, 
evacuation,  and  are  sometimes  the  most  active  emetics. 
Their  powers  as  cathartics  are  less  conspicuous,  and 
they  are  generally  useful  in  cold,  phlegmatic  habits. 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  the  pure  alkalis,  and  the  me¬ 
tallic  salts;  the  roots  of  bryony,  pyrethrum,  horse-radish, 
and  of  the  alliaceous  tribe;  the  leaves  of  the  soldanella, 
persicaria,  tithymalus  and  cochlearia ;  the  bark  of  the 
elder;  the  seeds  of  the  mustard;  euphorbium,  gamboge, 
and  cantharides. 

The  fat  taste  is  conspicuous  in  the  almond,  cocoa-nut, 
lintseed,  and  axunge.  It  is  owing  to  an  oil  combined 
with  a  mucilage,  and  is  lost  when  they  become  rancid. 
They  are  in  general  demulcent,  and  useful  when  the 
fibres  are  stretched,  or  the  mucous  membranes  abraded. 
From  this  last  circumstance,  they  sometimes  relieve 
diarrhoeas,  though  many  of  this  class  are  naturally 
laxative. 

The  contraction  of  the  mouth,  which  arises  from 
tasting  styptics,  is  sometimes  communicated  to  other 
parts.  Alum  is  a  striking  example ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  styptic  vegetables,  as  has  been  supposed, 
contain  an  argillaceous  sulpllat.  We  find  this  taste  in 
vitriolated  iron  and  zinc ;  the  roots  ot  tormenlil, 
bistort,  and  quinquefolium  ;  die  barks  of  the  tamarisk, 
the  capparis,  and  the  fraxinu.s ;  the  gall-nut ;  the  leaves  ot 
the  centinodium,  the  myrtle,  and  the  oak;  the  flowers  ot 
pomegranate,  and  in  red  roses;  the  juice  of  acacia,  ca¬ 
techu?  & c.  These  remedies  are,  in  general,  astringent; 
and,  as  they  all  contain  tanin  in  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion,  we  find  the  foundation  ot  their  properties  in  the 
separation  of  the  gelatin,  bee  Astringen  it  a. 
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Of  the  acid  taste  we  require  no  examples  ;  but  if  we 
speak  of  this  as  a  natural  one,  we  must  exclude  the  mi¬ 
neral  acids,  which  rather  belong  to  the  styptics.  With 
this  exception,  we  shall  find  acid  substances  cooling'and 
sedative,  neutralising  in  some  degree  the  bile,  and  de¬ 
stroying  putrid  acrimony  in  the  stomach.  They  allay 
thirst,  promote  a  discharge  from  the  kidneys,  and  often 
ii  om  the  skin.  They  prevent  accumulations  of  fat  in 
the  cellular  membrane  ;  but  do  not,  as  has  been  said, 
coagulate  the  fluids  ;  for  they  do  not  reach  the  circu¬ 
lating  system  with  their  properties  unchanged. 

The  bitter  taste  is  confined  to  the  oily  and  resinous 
juices  of  vegetables,  and  to  the  inflammable  oxides.  It 
is  communicated  to  all  vegetable  substances  by  what  is 
.Styled  by  the  French  chemists  their  combustion,  in 
consequence  of  their  union  with  nitric  acid.  Many  of 
the  vitriolatcd  neutrals  are  also  bitter ;  but  in  detailing 
their  properties  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  bit¬ 
ter  vegetables  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
our  artificial  bitters  agree  with  the  natural.  We  find 
the  pure  bitter  chiefly  in  the  roots  of  the  gentian,  the 
male  fern,  and  the  white  dittany 5  in  the  bark  of  the 
simartiba,  the  orange  and  the  lemon  peel;  in  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  carduus  benedictus  and  the  camo¬ 
mile  ;  in  the  wood  of  the  quassia;  in  the  tops  of  the  cen¬ 
taury  and  hop;  in  the  seeds  ot  the  cardus  benedictus 
and  marioe;  in  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber;  in  the 
aloes,  the  myrrh,  and  the  bile  of  animals.  It  is  seldom 
pure,  and  even  in  some  we  have  mentioned  it  is  joined 
with  a  little  acrimony  ;  in  others  with  astringency,  or 
acidity.  The  affinity  of  the  acid  with  the  bitter  prin¬ 
ciple  is  very  striking,  since  many  plants  which  in  some 
parts  are  bitter,  in  others  are  acid.  We  need  not  add 
any  thing  to  what  we  have  already  said  in  the  article 
Amara,  q.v.  except  to  observe,  that  some  of  these  men¬ 
tioned  are  actively  purgative,  a  quality  which  certainly 
does  not  belong  to  the  pure  bitter. 

The  viscid  taste  is  exemplified  in  the  mallows,  lint- 
seed,  and  almost  all  the  pure  gums,  the  cartilages  and 
tendons  of  animals,  particularly  young  animals.  All 
these  substances  are  demulcent  and  relaxant ;  conse¬ 
quently  by  sheathing  abraded  membranes,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  urinary  system  and  bowels,  they  relieve 
pain,  and  often  appear  to  check  immoderate  discharges. 
They  sometimes  appear,  when  taken  in  excess,  to  destroy 
the  appetite;  and  we  have  suspected  them,  when  swal¬ 
lowed  in  large  quantities,  of  lessening  the  urinary 
discharge. 

I  he  salt  taste  is  most  pure  in  the  muriated  soda  and 
the  common  culinary  salt,  for  all  others  appear  to  join  dif¬ 
ferent  flavours  with  it.  Li  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we 
find  it,  though  less  pure,  in  the  crithmum,  the  halimus 
and  salicornia.  In  the  shell  fish  and  the  fuci,  the  taste 
appears  to  be  derived  exclusively  from  the  sea  water, 
bee  Marinus  sal. 

I  lie  t eaten/  taste  .chiefly  arises  from  the  excess  of  the 
aqueous  fluid,  diluting  every  peculiar  flavour.  The  most 
striking  instances  are  the  olerace®,  and  some  of  the 
etiolated  plants;  and  among  the  roots,  the  turnip. 
These  substances  are  slightly  nutritious,  diluent,  and 
demulcent.  They  were  supposed  to  be  of  considerable 
and  extensive  use  when  diseases  were  attributed  to  len- 
tor  or  viscidity  of  the  fluids. 

The  sensation  of  dryness  in  the  mouth  arises  very 


generally  from  stypticity  ;  but  by  a  dry  taste  is  gene¬ 
rally  meant  that  which  is  produced,  for  instance,  by 
chalk.  All  the  earths  in  a  carbonated  state  are  dry. 
The  insipid  woods  and  barks,  the  leaves  of  the  ivy,  and 
the  dust  of  the  polypodium,  areexamplesfin  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  the  animal,  the  hart’s  horn,  the  crab's 
claws,  the  mother  of  pearl,  and  coral, are  distinguished  by 
a  dry  taste.  These  substances,  however,  unless  ca¬ 
pable  of  absorbing  acids,  are  of  little  utility  in  medicine, 
but  are  by  no  means  so  injurious  as  have  been  sup¬ 
posed. 

In  general,  we  may  remark  that  tastes  have  a  much 
more  pointed  and  clear  connection  with  the  medicinal 
properties  of  bodies  than  smells,  and  will,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  explain,  a  priori,  their  virtues.  Yet  tastes  are 
so  infinitely  varied  by  nature,  that  their  composition 
cannot  often  be  ascertained;  and  though  the  expressive 
language  of  Kerguis  conveys  ideas  peculiarly  discrimi¬ 
nated  and  exact,  even  this,  in  many  instances,  fails. 

A  very  important  distinction  of  tastes  relates  toitheir 
fugacity  or  permanence,  their  immediate  impression  or 
their  perception  after  some  interval,  their  affecting  the 
tip,  the  middle  or  back  part  of  the  tongue,  or  the  throat. 
On  these  subjects  our  chief  assistance  is  from  Grew 
and  Bergius ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  connect 
these  different  sensations  with  the  properties  of  the 
bodies.  In  general,  the  stimulants  are  immediately  per¬ 
ceived  to  increase  the  heat  chiefly  on  the  forepart  of 
the  tongue  ;  the  narcotics  only  act  after  some  time,  and 
on  the  throat.  The  impressions  of  salt  substances  are 
generally  diffused ;  of  syptics  confined  to  the  cheeks 
and  anterior  fauces. 

When  the  operations  of  chemistry  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  physicians,  it  was  at  once  supposed  that  they 
would  unravel  every  secret  of  nature,  and,  among  the 
rest,  the  constituent  parts  of  medicines,  so  as  to  explain 
their  operation.  The  members  of  the  French  academy 
laboured  very  earnestly  in  this  department  of  the  ma¬ 
teria  medica  :  Mr.  Boyle  and  some  others  of  the  En¬ 
glish  and  German  chemists  were  equally  assiduous  ;  but 
they  soon  found,  that  aliments  and  medicines,  the  most 
salutary  foods  and  the  rankest  poisons,  were  equally  re¬ 
solvable  into  acids,  oils,  and  salts,  scarcely  differing  in 
their  properties.  In  fact,  in  resolving  the  compounds 
of  nature,  they  formed  new  ones  of  art,  and  were  not 
nearer  the  destined  goal.  Neumann  and  Cartheuser 
did  not  wholly  forsake  the  former  path,  but  they  inter¬ 
rogated  nature  by  milder  methods,  and  extracting  dif¬ 
ferent  component  parts  bv  the  peculiar  affinities  cif 
water  and  alcohol,  or  by  their  volatility  in  a  gentle  heat, 
taught  us  what  portions  of  gum,  resin,  and  oil  each  vege¬ 
table  contained.  But  even  at  a  much  later  period,  so 
rash  was  the  analysis,  and  so  powerful  the  means  em¬ 
ployed,  that  we  have  only  of  late  discovered  what  is  now 
styled  the  extractivemalter,  or  thatportrbnofthegum  and 
resin  combined  with  the  peculiar  oil  and  mucilageoftbe 
plant,  which  renders  it  equivalent  to  the  vegetable  itself, 
deprived  only  of  its  air,  some  portion  probably  of  its 
water,  and  tlw?  woody  fibres.  When,  therefore,  in  the  ve¬ 
getable  analysis,  the  proportion  of  gum  and  resin  with 
that  of  the  extractive  matter  is  mentioned,  the  quantity 
of  the  two  former,  or  rather  of  the  resin,  shows  the  de¬ 
gree  of  decomposition  which  in  general  has  taken  place; 
we  say  in  general,  for  in  many  plants,  particularly  in 
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the  roots,  the  resin  exists  in  a  separate  state.  Rhubarb  is 
a  striking  instance  of  this  kind. 

Analysis,  conducted  with  care,  leads  us  however  to 
form  some  conjecture  of  the  nature  of  the  vegetable. 
The  expressed  juices  of  the  green  and  watery  plants  (the 
oleracete)  are  slightly  laxative  and  cooling  ;  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Boerhaavians,  aperient ;  of  the  cruciform 
plants  (the  tetradynamiae  of  Linnaeus),  antiscorbutic. 
Bitter  extracts  are  tonic,  often  anthelmintic;  oils  and 
mucilages  demulcent;  essential  oils  generally  stimulant 
and  carminative;  and  resins  either  purgative  or  diuretic. 
Whatever  opinion  however  be  formed  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  analysis  in  investigating  the  nature  of  plants, 
it  has  certainly  assisted  the  pharmaceutical  treatment 
of  vegetable  remedies,  and,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  has 
been  of  the  greatest  utility  in  showing  the  fallacy 
of  many  boasted  remedies,  from  the  identity  of  their 
nature,  or  their  insolubility.  Even  musk  and  castor 
xve  find  nearly  approaching  in  their  nature  to  resins,  and 
the  gluten  of  vegetables  to  animal  substances.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom,  our  obligations  to  chemistry  are  too 
numerous  for  repetition,  and  too  obvious  to  detain  us. 
We  shall  only  remark,  among  these,  the  antidotes  disco¬ 
vered  to  some  of  the  most  active  poisons,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  we  derive  from  our  power  of  preparing  artificial 
mineral  waters. 

The  utility  of  NAT  UR  at,  htstory  in  investigating  the 
properties  of  medicines  is  very  considerable.  To  be 
able  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  identity  of  any  plant 
is  an  object  of  no  little  importance,  as  it  prevents  our 
disappointment  in  future  trials.  Were  it  not  for  the 
assistance  of  natural  history,  the  greater  part  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  ancients  would  have  been  useless;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  Caspar  Bauhine,  we  should 
wander  through  their  works,  like  the  first  tra¬ 
vellers  iu  the  American  forests.  All  around  would  be 
unknown  :  we  could  neither  appreciate  their  views,  nor 
follow  their  examples  ;  yet  we  have  known  commenta¬ 
tors  on  the  ancient  authors,  who,  supposing  they  meant 
some  given  medicine,  were  little  anxious  what  it  might 
be.  A  deep  knowledge  of  botany,  however,  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  We  now  know  more  than  50,000  species,  and 
of  these  scarcely  a  hundred  are  employed  in  general 
practice;  'Sand  of  the  latter,  two-thirds,  or  even  a 
greater  proportion,  are  useless.  Yet  the  principles  of 
the  science  should  be  known,  for  the  reasons  just  men¬ 
tioned;  and,  above  all,  the  foundation  of  the  natural 
orders  for  the  reasons  and  purposes  already  assigned. 
(See  Botany.)  One  great  advantage  is,  that  if  a  given 
plant  cannot  be  procured,  a  similar  one  may  be  selected 
from  its  natural  order ;  and  the  author  of  the  little 
tract  on  botanical  analogy  has  shown,  in  a  variety  of 
entertaining  examples,  how  the  same  remedy  has  been 
extolled  and  forgotten ;  repeatedly,  at  different  periods, 
and  under  different  names,  revived. 

Observation  and  experience  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  safest  guides ;  but  here  again  we  are  lost  in  wilder¬ 
nesses  or  fogs.  Numerous  remedies,  recommended 
as  certain,  are  found  to  fail:  what  we  have  ourselves, at 
different  times,  considered  to  be  firmly  established  as 
proofs  of  holy  writ,  at  others  we  have  found  less  sub¬ 
stantial  than  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  In  every  step  we 
feel  the  truth  of  the  Hippocratic  axiom  “  experientia 
fallax."  It  those  whose  education  and  experience  con- 
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tubute  to  point  out  the  danger  of  deception,  find  that 
the  post  hoc.  is  not  alwaj's  equivalent  to  {he  propter  hoc, 
how  many  sources  ot  deception  must  surround  those  not 
accustomed  to  such  observations  ?  Yet  medicines  are 
commended  by  men  of  the  first  character,  rank,  and  abi¬ 
lities,  as  certain  remedies  :  every  newspaper  teems  with 
affidavits,  and  we  are  deemed  incredulous  indeed  if  we 
disbelieve  a  bishop  or  a  judge.  Medical  evidence  differs 
greatly  from  every  other :  we  are  obliged  to  act  on  the 
result  of  reasoning  often  extremely  insufficient;  our 
decisions  on  the  effects  of  medicines,  on  the  contrary, 
require  the  most  rigorous  examination.  If  a  man  as¬ 
serts,  for  instance,  that  he  has  been  cured  of  a  consump¬ 
tion  by  Godbold's  syrup,  it  implies  several  positions  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful.  How  can  he  ascertain  that  the  disease 
was  a  consumption  ?  for  in  this  respect  the  most  judi¬ 
cious  practitioner  is  often  deceived.  But,  admitting 
that  it  is  so,  we  know  that  vomicae  are  often  com¬ 
pletely  discharged  :  we  know  that  an  ulcer  sponta¬ 
neously  heals,  and  it  is  as  probable  that  diet  and  regi¬ 
men  may  have  effected  the  cure,  as  a  medicine  equally 
inconsiderable  in  its  powers.  If  then  we  cannot  trust 
to  experience,  what  must  be  our  resource  ?  Though 
nothing  may  be  certain  in  the  operation  of  medicines, 
and  our  evidence  only  establish  different  degrees  of  pro¬ 
bability,  yet  a  rigorous  scrutiny  in  the  investigation  of 
every  fact  respecting  this  part  of  the  science  will  greatly 
facilitate  our  progress  in  similar  circumstances.  Authors 
on  the  materia  medica  abound  with  assertions  respect¬ 
ing  the  properties  and  use  of  every  medicine,  and  the 
most  inert  is  often  represented  in  colours  too  glaring  for 
even  the  most  active.  This  partly  arises  from  the  want  of 
discrimination  just  mentioned,  but  more  often  from  an 
anxiety  to  display  the  extent  of  their  own  learning ;  and 
such  are  the  accumulated  recommendations  which  the 
student  finds,  that  he  thinks  his  only  labour  is  selection. 
So  frequent  are  his  disappointments,  that  he  at  last  mis¬ 
trusts  even  the  most  respectable  authorities.  Who  will 
cleanse  this  Augaean  stable  ?  It  will  require  an  Herculean 
hand ;  and  the  little  that  can  be  done  in  a  general  work 
like  this  can  scarcely  lessen  the  labour.  We  shall  not 
however  mispend  our  time,  if  we  examine  shortly  the 
conduct  of  the  best  authors  on  this  subject. 

In  this  enumeration  we  should  have  omitted  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  astrologers  and  the  signaturists,  but  that  the 
fancies  of  the  latter  still  remain.  The  former  we  may  safely 
neglect,  though  not  wholly  forgotten  by  the  empyrical 
old  women  of  the  country,  who  still  prefer  collecting 
plants  at  the  full  or  new  moon.  The  signaturist  prefers 
plants  which  resemble  the  part  diseased;  andeuphrasia  is 
still  used  for  complaints  of  the  eyes,  though  its  original 
claim  to  notice  arose  from  a  black  spot  in  its  corolla 
resembling  the  pupil;  and  the  pulmonaria  is  employed  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  because  its  form,  its  texture,  and  its 
spotted  areolae,  afford  a  distant  resemblance  to  these 
organs.  Crollius  is  the  great  authority  of  this  sect:  but  to 
return  to  more  rational  authors. 

The  earliest  therapeutical  authors  were  the  natural 
historians;  for  to  their  descriptions  of  plants  were 
usually  added  their  medical  virtues.  The  herbals,  as 
they  may  be  called,  from  the  time  ot  Theophrastus  and 
Dioscorides  to  Gcrarde,  &c.  are  lull  of  extravagant 
commendations  of  the  most  inert  vegetables,  i  he  latter 

authors  were  indeed  compilers  only;  nad,  it  they  nddet 
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to  the  bulk  of  their  volumes,  were  little  anxious  about 
their  value.  They  are,  in  general,  careful  to  tell  us 
in  what  degree  a  medicine  is  hot  or  cold,  to  what  tem¬ 
perament  it  is  best  adapted  ;  but  to  distinguish  the  dis¬ 
eases,  or  the  periods  of  any  disease  in  which  a  given 
plant  would  be  most  salutary,  was  often  beyond  their 
powers. 

When  botany  assumed  a  more  scientific  aspect,  and 
distinction  as  well  as  description  was  its  object,  our 
know  ledge  of  the  materia  medica  was  greatly  assisted. 
The  herbalists  had  accumulated  their  commendations 
with  little  discrimination  ;  but  in  the  materia  medica 
of  Linnaeus  we  find  more  accuracy.  He  first  published 
that  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  afterwards  in  the 
An:.t  uitates  Academic®  those  of  the  animal  and  mi¬ 
neral.  In  each  he  followed  his  own  system.  These 
treatises  were  republished  by  Schreber  at  Vienna,  in 
1773,  with  additions  from  the  Amoenitates  and  the  later 
works  of  the  northern  naturalist,  in  this  volume  we 
are  told  whether  a  medicine  is  common,  rare,or  useless; 
and,  in  enumerating  the  qualities  which  are  those  of  the 
greatest  importance,  the  author  points  out  often,  by  dis¬ 
tinguishing  marks,  how  far  the  boasted  powers  may  be 
depended  on.  Tessari,  in  his  republications  of  Linnaeus’s 
system  at  Venice  under  the  title  ofMateria  Medica  Con- 
tracta,  has  carried  this  plan  farther;  and  in  a  MS.  which 
was  some  years  since  intended  for  publication,  it  is  still 
farther  extended  and  more  complete.  Bergius,  an  author 
of  the  Linnaean  school,  has  described  plants  according  to 
his  master’s  system,  and,  in  the  most  precise  and  point¬ 
ed  language,  conveys  veiy  accurate  ideas  of  the  sensible 
qualities  of  every  vegetable  remedy.  Of  the  qualities 
he  only  mentions  the  most  important ;  and  the  practical 
observations,  almost  exclusively  his  own,  are  few, 
though  important.  He  apologises  for  not  copying  for¬ 
mer  authors  by  observing,  “  that  those  who  have  ex¬ 
amined  them  will  soon  discover  that  so  many  fictions 
are  interspersed  with  what  is  true,  that  they  cannot  be 
easily  separated.  Many  writers  on  the  materia  medica, 
he  adds,  “  have  injured  this  science  by  trifling  fictions 
and  conjectures;  by  inventing  qualities  dictated  by  their 
prejudices,  which  they  have  obtruded  on  nature.  Some 
have  compiled  from  former  authors,  inserting  their 
own  opinions  and  their  own  observations.  Many,  with 
too  much  credulity,  have  adopted  and  transcribed  the  as¬ 
sertions  of  their  predecessors,  though  of  doubtful  autho¬ 
rity  and  sometimes  ridiculous  ;  so  that,  in  more  recent 
authors,  we  find  the  old  remnants  repeatedly  hashed  ; 
blunders  again  and  again  copied.”  We  add  the  words 
of  Bergius  partly  as  an  apology  for  ourselves,  since 
from  the  pages  of  Motherby  we  have  been  obliged  to 
expunge  qualities  of  medicines  far  more  numerous  than 
those  which  the  experience  of  others,  or  our  own,  has  jus¬ 
tified  us  in  retaining.  The  pharmaceutical  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  remarks  of  Bergius  are  highly  valuable ;  and  we 
regret  that  the  animal  and  mineral  kingdom  had  not 
equally  shared  his  attention. 

Hallf.k,  in  his  description  of  the  plants  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  has  followed,  in  the  arrangement,  his  own  bota¬ 
nical  system.  As  usual,  he  has  annexed  to  each  plant 
its  medical  virtues  ;  and  this  portion  of  the  work  has  been 
republished  by  Vicat  in  two  small  volumes.  Haller  sel¬ 
dom  indeed  speaks  from  himself;  for  he  was  not  a 
practical  physician,  and  his  compilation  is  not  very  dis 
criminated.  The  best  part  of  his  work  relates  to  the 
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domestic  medicine  of  the  Swiss  mountaineers.  Dr. 
Woodvjlle's  Medical  Botany  is  of  this  class;  but  in 
his  three  volumes  he  only  considers  the  vegetables  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  lists  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  col¬ 
leges.  In  the  fourth,  some  of  the  plants  used  in  me¬ 
dicine,  not  included  in  these  catalogues,  are  figured 
and  described.  The  substance  of  this  work  is  chiefly 
taken  from  the  materia  medica  of  Lewis  and  Cullen; 
but  the  plates,  which  are  indeed  elegant  and  accurate,  are 
equally  beautiful  and  far  more  numerous  in  the  large 
and  expensive  folio  of  Plenck.  Ray,  in  his  history  of 
plants,  adds  their  medical  virtues ;  but  Ray,  like  Haller, 
was  no  practitioner;  and  the  greatest  abilities,  the 
soundest  judgment,  will  not  teach  that  nice  medical 
discrimination,  without  which  compilations  are  useless. 
Yet  Bay’s  collections  are  so  extensive,  that  he  merits 
all  the  attention,  which  is  not  inconsiderable,  that  he  has 
received.  Some  other  authors  have  treated  of  the  ma¬ 
teria  medica  as  general  botanists,  l’he  pharmacologia 
of  our  own  Dale  is  obsolete,  yet  it  displays  judgment  and 
discrimination  ;  for  he  has  avoided  the  common  error  of 
his  predecessors,  that  of  collecting  every  idle  observa¬ 
tion  from  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  Simon  Paulli’s 
Quadripartitum  Botanicum,  connected  however  but 
slightly  with  the  botanists,  is  deservedly  neglected;  and 
Zorn’s  Botanologia  Medica,  in  the  German  language, 
scarcely  merits  more  attention. 

It  is  not  from  forgetfulness  that  we  have  omitted  no-- 
ticing  Murray's  Medicaminum,  in  six  vo¬ 

lumes  of  unequal  bulk.  We  have  separated  this  work 
fi  om  the  rest,  because  it  affords  the  first  example  of  ar¬ 
ranging  vegetable  medicines  from  their  natural  orders. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  his  merit  in  this  respect,  and 
must  now  add,  that  he  has  collected  with  great  care 
what  the  best  practitioners  who  preceded  him  had 
taught,  and  has  probably  left  little  for  his  successors  but 
the  labour  of  discrimination.  This  part  of  the  task  he 
has  greatly  neglected  ;  and  his  work  is,  on  this  account, 
by  far  less  valuable  than  it  might  have  been.  His  col¬ 
lection,  however,  is  by  no  means  like  that  of  Vogel, 
indiscriminate.  Gmehn  has  published  the  materia 
medica  of  the  mineral  kingdom  as  a  Supplement  to 
Murray’s  Apparatus,  but  with  still  less  discrimination, 
and  with  very  few  marks  of  a  correct  judgment. 

Many  authors  on  this  subject  have  followed  a  more 
arbitrary  arrangement,  though  in  part  botanical.  Thus, 
Simon  Paulli  has  divided  his  plants  as  they  flourish  in. 
either  of  the  four  seasons ;  Vogel, -according  as  the 
leaves,  bark,  wood,  or  roots  are  employed,  again  subdi¬ 
vided  as  frequently  or  seldom  employed,  or  as  obsolete, 
arranging  them  afterwards  alphabetically.  The  subject 
is  thus  broken  into  so  many  detached  parts,  that  from 
the  laboured  order  the  greatest  confusion  arises.  Vogel 
is  also  a  most  laborious  collector,  with  little  discrimi¬ 
nation;  and,  though  a  judicious  practitioner,  seems  in 
this  work  to  have  forgotten  himself,  and  to  have  become 
a  compiler  only.  It  is  however  a  manual  little  inferior 
in  extent  of  compilation,  though  of  comparatively  little 
bulk,  to  that  of  Murray.  Another  collector  who  fol¬ 
lows,  in  part,  a  botanical  arrangement,  but  who  does 
not  display  a  superior  discrimination,  is  Dr.  Alston. 
His  duel  value  arises  from  his  copious  compilations 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  but  his  materials 
are  so  inartificially  and  unpleasingly  compacted,  that  we 
Buspcct  that  he  has  been  seldom  read. 
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Herman,  in  his  cynosura  of  the  materia  medica,  has 
united  the  botanical  and  chemical  authors.  He  arranges 
his  vegetable  remedies  from  the  parts  employed, 
and  subdivides  them  according  to  their  chemical  ana¬ 
lysis.  His  work  is  little  known  in  this  country,  and 
as  a  compilation  from  almost  forgotten  German  authors 
deservedly  neglected.  Geoffroy,  who  follows  a  bota¬ 
nical  arrangement,  has  been  also  peculiarly  attentive  to 
chemical  analysis ;  and  his  materia  medica  is  equalled 
by  few  works  on  the  subject  in  extent  of  inform¬ 
ation  or  judicious  discrimination.  It  is  unfortunately 
little  known,  though  meriting  from  the  student  mi  ¬ 
nute  attention  ;  and  there  are  few  veterans  in  practice 
who  might  not  consult  it  with  advantage.  The  Supple¬ 
ment,  containing  the  account  of  animals  by  Nobleville 
and  his  coadjutors,  is  of  very  inferior  merit.  Neumann, 
in  his  chemical  works,  gives  us  some  very  judicious  and 
minute  analysis  of  vegetable  remedies ;  but  the  system 
of  materia  medica  which  rests  chiefly  as  the  foundation 
of  its  arrangement  on  the  chemical  contents  ot  medi¬ 
cines,  is  that  of  CARTHEUSEB,  which,  on  this  account, 
merits  particular  regard,  and  is,  in  some  other  views, 
a  valuable  and  judicious  work. 

If  these  systems  are  arbitrary  in  their  arrangement, 
and.  with  the  exception  of  the  apparatus  medicaminum, 
giving  lit'le  assistance  to  the  student,  and  scarcely 
illustrating  the  use  of  any  medicine,  by  the  observations 
that  may  have  been  offered  on  the  preceding  or  fol¬ 
lowing  article,  still  less  advantageous  must  be  the  alpha¬ 
betical  order  which  Lewis  has  followed  in  a  most  ad¬ 
mirable  work,  and  Dr.  Rutty,  in  a  very  inferior  one,  on 
the  materia  medica;  an  arrangement,  if  it  can  be  styled 
one,  which  Vogel,  Geoftroy,  and  Herman,  have  in  a 
great  degree  adopted.  I  he  therapeutical  writers  on  the 
materia  medica  have  followed  a  very  different  path. 
Considering  medicines  as  producing  certain  specific 
changes  in  the  body,  those  which  produce  given  changes 
are  arranged  under  the  different  and  appropriate 
heads.  We  thus  find  not  only  the  principles  on  which 
they  act,  but  are  able,  with  very  little  inconvenience, 
to  compare  in  given  circumstances  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each,  or  when  disappointed  in  the 
effects  of  one,  to  supply  its  place  with  another.  In 
this  way  also  the  individuals  of  each  class  form  one 
separate  distinct  subject,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  broken  by 
a  consideration  of  the  different  qualities  of  each.  In 
the  arbitrary  alphabetical  arrangement,  which  from  the 
nature  of  this  work  we  are  compelled  to  adopt,  we  can 
scarcely  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  just  stated. 
We  have  endeavoured,  however,  to  combine  this  pla  1 
by  enlarging  the  therapeutical  articles,  and  interweav¬ 
ing,  in  these,  the  foundation  of  our  choice  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  in  different  circumstances. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that,  in  pursuing  a  plan  of  this  kind, 
authors  must  differ  according  to  their  different  objects. 
Thus  Sf  lELMAN,  who  connects  the  chemical  and  the¬ 
rapeutical  sects,  scarcely  employs  indications  but  as  the 
titles  of  his  chapters;  while  Dr.  Cullen,  diffuse  on  the 
therapeia,  is  short  and  olten  unsatisfactory  in  the  history 
of  many  individuals.  In  short,  this  latter  work,  though 
vast,  bold,  and  comprehensive  in  its  design,  is,  however, 
as  it  has  been  styled  by  an  able  critic,  rather  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  materia  medica  than  a  detail  of  the  nature 
and  propertiesof  medicines.  Grant/.’  work  is  short  and 
unsatisfactory  in  a  therapeutical  view,  though  judicious 
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and  able  in  the  remarks  on  different  medicines ;  while 
Junker,  andDKGoRTF.R,oft'eiTitt]e  but  a  catalogue  of 
medicines  arranged  according  to  indications.  The  latter, 
though  published  as  that  of  David,  was  really  the  work 
of  his  father,  John  De  Gorter,  one  of  the  most  judicious 
and  intelligent  commentators  on  the  aphorisms  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates.  The  choice  of  the  plans  of  teaching  the  ma¬ 
teria  medica  must  lie  between  the  arrangement  of  me¬ 
dicines  according  to  their  natural  orders,  or  according 
to  their  therapeutical  qualities.  The  botanical  affinities 
in  the  Linnsean  orders  are  not,  however,  so  strictly  me¬ 
dical  as  to  render  this  plan  very  eligible,  and  though 
the  arrangement  is  improved  by  Murray,  it  is  far  from, 
being  sufficiently  accurate  for  this  purpose.  The  natural 
orders  of  Jussieu,  as  more  numerous,  are  more  natural  in 
a  botanical  view,  but  are  consequently  less  usefully  the¬ 
rapeutical.  The  therapeutical  plan  is  therefore  undoubt* 
edly  preferable,  and,  with  it,  the  former  may  be  more  in¬ 
timately  united  than  by  Dr.  Cullen,  for  he  has  not  in¬ 
troduced  all  the  natural  orders  of  Linnaeus,  though  ho 
has  grouped  some  vegetables,  in  orders  strictly  natural, 
not  found  in  the  fragments.  The  orders  are  not  so 
numerous  as  to  require  what  Linnaeus  calls  a  method, 
or  a  clavis,  to  connect  them  ;  yet  their  arrangement  is 
by  no  means  to  be  neglected,  as  the  therapeutical  obser¬ 
vations  necessary  to  introduce  each  are  intimately  con¬ 
nected.  Dr.  Lewis  has  proposed  an  arrangement  of  the 
materia  medica  into  eleven  natural  orders,  which  arc 
not  formed  exclusively  from  the  properties  or  the  effects. 
These  are  acids,  absorbent  earths,  insoluble  earths, 
glutens,  oils,  astringents,  sweets,  acrids,  aromatics, 
bitters,  and  emetics,  including  cathartics.  These  orders 
certainly  afford  no  eligible  system  of  arrangement. 
Some  minuter  groups  retained  in  the  foreign  pharma¬ 
copoeia,  as  the  four  cold  seed*,  Sec.  we  shall  notice  under 
Pharmacia. 

In  Dr.  Cullen’s  system  the  materia  medica  is  divided 
into  nutrients  and  medicines  :  nutrients  are  food  and 
drink,  with  which  condiments  are  joined. 

Medicines  either  act  I.  on  the  solids,  or  II.  fluids; 
The  first  act  either  on  the  simple  or  the  vital  solid. 
Medicines  which  act  on  the  simple  solid  are  astringen- 
tia,  tonicn,  emollicntia ,  and  erodentia.  Those  which  act 
on  the  vital  solid  are  stivmlantia,  sedativa,  including 
narcoticu,  refrigerantia ,  and  autispasmodica. 

Those  which  act  on  the  fluids  are  such  as  either  pro¬ 
duce  a  change,  or  occasion  some  evacuation.  The 
changes  respect  the  fluidity,  comprising  uttcnuanlia  and 
insjnssantia,  or  the  mixture  :  when  they  correct  general 
acrimony,  they  are  styled  demulcentia  ;  when  particular 
acrimony,  antacida,  antaikalina,  and  antisept tea.  The 
medicines  which  occasion  evacuation  are  errhina,  sia/a- 
gogu,  expect  or  an  tin,  cmctica,  eathartiea ,  diuretica,  dia- 
phorctica,  and  menagoga. 

In  this  arrangement  Dr.  Cullen  has  forsaken  his  own 
system  of  pathology,  since  the  fluids,  in  his  op  nion, 
are  not  affected,  without  previously  influencing  the 
moving  powers.  Some  other  critical  remarks  might  be 
added,  were  this  the  place  for  such  disquisitions.  To 
connect  this  part  of  the  work  with  what  has  preceded, 
and  will  follow,  we  shall  add  what  appears  to  us  a  more 
convenient  arrangement,  and  subjoin  a  list  of  the  ma¬ 
teria  medica  adapted  to  it,  adding  the  pharmaceutical 
or  Linnsean  names,  while  the  more  particular  refer¬ 
ences  may  be  found  under  each  aiticle. 

li  ^ 
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It  has  been  usual  in  these  circumstances  with  Spiel- 
man  and  Cullen,  to  premise  the  nutrienlia ;  hut  as  this 
would  only  extend  the  clavis,  and  we  have  already 
treated  of  it  at  some  length  under  Aliment,  q,  v.,  we 
shall  now  omit  this  class,  which  consists  only  of  food, 
DRINK,  and  CONDIMENTS. 

Medicame’nta  agunt. 

I.  In  Solida  viva. 

«.  1 .  Motum  augent. 

in  ventriculo. 

Emetica. 

Intestinis. 

Cathartica. 

Vasis  extremis. 

Diaphoretica. 

Renibus. 

Diuretica. 

Bronchiorum  glandulis. 
Expectoranti  A. 

Narium  glandulis. 

Errhina. 

Salivae  glandulis. 

Scialagoga. 

Uteri  vasis. 

Emenagoga. 

Toto  corpore. 

Stimulantia. 

Cardiaca. 

Analeptica . 

Attruhentia. 

Discutientia. 

2.  Motum  imminuunt. 

a  Refrigerantia. 

Resolvent  ia . 

(3  Antispasmodica. 

3.  Tonum  imminuunt. 

Sedantia. 

Anodyna. 
lnirntantia . 

4.  Tonum  augent. 

Tonic  a. 

II.  In  Fluida. 

1.  Crasin  immutantia. 

a  Attenuantia. 

|3  Inspissantia. 
y  Alterantia. 

2.  Acredinem  corrigenda. 

a  Demulcentia. 

/3  Antacida. 
y  Antalkalina. 

5  Antiseptica. 

III.  In  Solida  simplicia. 

a  Emollientia. 

Relaxantia. 

/3  Erodentia. 

y  Astringentia. 

.IV.  In  Corpora  aliena. 

1.  Venena. 

Alexiteria,. 

Antidotu, 

2.  Calculum. 
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Ltthontriptica. 

3.  Vermes. 

Anthelmintica. 

The  classes  of  the  materia  medica  are  not  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  to  require  what  is  usually  styled  a  methudus  ; 
and,  if  any  thing  were  sacrificed  to  the  parade  of  system 
by  this  means,  it  would  be  improperly  adopted.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  its  merits,  it  has  no  disadvantages,  for  the 
airangement  is  exactly  such  as  if  the  orders  were  na¬ 
tural  and  independent;  and  the  clavis  limits  &ie  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  group  with  peculiar  accuracy.  The  evacu- 
auts  most  nearly  related  follow  each  other ;  and  as 
no  evacuation  can  take  place  without  the  excitement 
of  the  vessels  as  muscular  organs,  so  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  class,  stimulantia,  where  the  nervous  system  is 
more  generally  affected,  a  general  action  of  the  vessels 
of  the  whole  system  usually  accompanies.  Of  the  syno¬ 
nyms  of  Stimulantia  the  two  first,  should  such  medicines 
exist,  act  more  peculiarly  on  the  nervous  system  :  the 
two  last  are  topical  remedies.  The  distinction  between 
general  and  topical  medicines  usually  admitted  is,  at 
best,  useless,  if  not  injurious  ;  for  the  most  active  in¬ 
ternal  medicines  are  often  powerful  topics. 

1  he  next  division  is  also  connected  with  some  action 
on  the  sanguiferous  system,  which  disappears  in  the 
second  class,  the  antispasmodics.  Resolvents  are  truly  re¬ 
frigerants,  for  discutients  occur  in  a  subsequent  part. 
The  medicines  which  increase  tone  are  included  under 
tonica,  and  the  astringents  are  referred  to  those  medi¬ 
cines  which  act  on  the  simple  solid.  Some  certainly 
acton  both,  and  astringents,  as  already  explained  (see 
Astringentia),  sometimes  appear  to  be  tonics.  The 
medicines  which  diminish  tone,  diminish  also  sensi¬ 
bility  and  excitability  ;  and  we  have  added  as  synonyms 
anodyna  and  inirritantia  ;  those  which  possess  an  op¬ 
posite  quality  are  commonly  associated  in  idea  with 
stimulants. 

We  have  admitted,  with  limitation  and  reluctance, 
any  action  of  medicines  on  the  fluids,  adopting  die 
axiom  of  the  nervous  pathologists,  that  the  constitution 
forms  its  own  fluids.  Yet  some  complaisance  is  due  to 
many  excellent  physicians  of  the  Boerhaavian  school, 
and  it  is  at  least  necessary  to  point  out  the  medicines^ 
which  have  been  employed  with  these  views.  The  third 
of  the  classes  of  the  first  division,  the  alterantia,  is  vague; 
yet  the  action  of  remedies  in  scurvy,  in  what  are  styled 
scorbutic  eruptions,  in  lepra,  and  some  other  cases, 
must  be  collected  into  one  group,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  more  proper  place.  In  the  second  division  we 
dearly  perceive  the  action  of  demulcents  on  the  throat, 
the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  the  urinary  organs, 
and  perhaps  the  bronchial  glands.  The  antacids  and 
antalkalines  are  at  least  useful  in  the  stomach,  and. 
some  medicines  undoubtedly  act,  chemically,  as  anti¬ 
septics. 

The  medicines  which  act  on  the  simple  solids  afford 
few  subjects  of  remark,  if  relaxants  are  any  thing 
more  than  emollients,  they  bear  the  same  reference  to 
the  sedantia  that  the  astringents  do  to  the  tonics ;  at 
least  they  seem  to  act  through  the  medium  of  the  simple 
solid.  For  these  and  the  other  re  asons  assigned,  the 
astringents  are  referred  to  this  place,  'ihe  last  general 
division  contain  classes  independent  in  their  operation 
®n  each  other.  Lithontriptics  may  be  only  antacids. 
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but  they  are  said,  with  confidence,  to  dissolve  the  calcu¬ 
lus.  Anthelmintics  may  be  only  drastic  purgatives,  but 
some  at  least  kill  worms,  The  observations  on  the  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  catalogue  must  be  deferred  till  that  is 
concluded. 

It  is  a  common  objection  to  any  arrangement,  that 
some  medicines  possess  very  different  powers,  and  that 
their  proper  places  are  not  easily  ascertained.  Instances 
of  this  kind  occur  in  mercury  and  steel.  Repetition 
however  is  unavoidable ;  and  those  who  seek  for  the 
medicine  appropriated  to  any  disease  in  such  catalogues, 
must  find  them  in  each  list.  1  he  more  general  author 
on  the  materia  medica,  will  treat  of  them  under  that 
head  where  their  powers  are  most  conspicuous  ;  and 
the  medicine  will  again  recur,  where  from  its  prepara¬ 
tion,  or  exhibition  peculiar  properties  are  discovered  in 
it.  The  catalogue,  which  we  shall  add,  will  differ  from 
former  ones  by  the  subdivision  into  groups,  which  may 
be  styled  orders,  an  attempt  first  made  by  Dr.  Duncan 
in  his  Therapeutics.  The  plan  we  have  followed  is 
adapted  to  the  therapeutical  ideas  offered  under  the  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  ;  and  we  consider  this  mode  of  arrange¬ 
ment  as  peculiarly  useful  at  least  to  the  student,  since 
it  offers  at  almost  one  view  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the 
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powers  and  properties  of  each  medicine  than  is  obtained 
in  the  best  systems.  The  catalogue  itself  can  possess 
no  other  very  peculiar  advantages;  yet  we  cannot  con¬ 
clude  this  part  of  the  subject  without  acknowledging  our 
obligations  to  the  very  excellent  syllabus  of  Dr  George 
Pearson,  who  lectures  bn  the  materia  medica  with  di¬ 
stinguished,  and  if  we  can  judge  from  this  little  work, 
with  the  most  merited  reputation. 

In  our  general  observations  on  the  materia  medica, 
we  mentioned  the  plan  of  some  authors,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  Tessari,  of  distinguishing  the  degree  of  power 
by  slight  marks  at  the  end.  This  idea  we  have  occa¬ 
sionally  pursued  ;  and  while  we  have  followed,  without 
any  very  nice  discrimination,  the  conduct  ot  our  pre¬ 
decessors  in  the  medicines  inserted  under  each  class, 
when  their  powers  are  considerable  we  have  added  a . 
note  of  admiration  (!)  ;  when  dangerous  two  (!  !)  ; 
when  trifling,  a  semicolon  (;);  when  doubtful,  a  note 
of  interrogation  (?)  ;  when  the  medicine  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  fancy,  folly,  superstition  or  prejudice,  a  co-* 
Ion  (:).  These  marks  are  only  added  to  a  few,  and  for. 
the  Linnaean  appellations  and  synonyms  the  reader  ia> 
referred  to  the  separate  articles- 


I.  Emetica* 

a.  Nauseas  a . 

Scillse  radix! 

Antimonii  praeparationes,  refracta 
dosi 

Digitalis  purpurea,  folia ! 

Nicotiana! 

Nux  vomica  ! 

Colchicum  autumnale* 

/3.  Evacuantia. 

Emetica  Nauscosa ,  uucta  dosi • 
Asarum. 

Raphanus  rusticanus,  radix. 

Sinapi  nigrum  et  album,  semen. 
Bryonia  alba. 

Gratiola  officinalis. 

Veratmm  album- 
ipecacuanha 

- - - alba ; . 

Cathartic  a  drastica * 

Amara  calida  dicta. 

Carduus  benedictus.  semen. 
Ghamomaelum.  flores. 
Absynthium.  folia. 

Genista  summitates.  semen. 
Zincum  vitriolatum  8c  ustum! 
Cuprum  vitriolatum ! 

Platinae  praeparationes  ? 

Ammonia ; 

Aqua  distillata  flammulae  Jovis! 

, - - ranunculi  ! 

- - - lingua! 

Emetica  epigastrio  infricataj 
Aqua  calida,  praesertim  ope. 
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Sails  marini,  Olei  communis* 
Pulv.  sem.  sinapeos,  Hepatis. 
Sulphuris,  vel  putridorum. 
Motus  vertiginosus,  vel  inusitatus. 
Association 

y.  Irritantia. 
Erigerum  succus  ! 

Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus  !  ! 

Vitrum  antimonii ! 

Arsenicum  !  ! 


II.  Cathartica. 

a.  Leiiitiva . 
Sales  terrei  &  neutri. 

Alum  ? 

Selenita? 

Aquae  minerales  salinae  j 
Fructus  acido  dulces  ; . 
Cerevisia  j 
Vinum; 

Lac  acidulatum; 

Sapo. 

Cassia  fistularis  fructus. 
Manna. 

Saccharum  impurum  j 
Mel ; 

Fructus  siccati  j 
Oleum  olivae. 

- ricini. 

Thalictrum.' 

Infusum  coffeae  ;  ? 

Emetica  nauscosa- 
- - —  cvucuantia- 


Balsamum  copaibae  j 
Gum  asafoetida  j 
Sagapenum  ; 

Opoponax  j 
Myrrha ; 

Galbanum ;  r 

Rosa  damascena.  folia  $ ; 

Bilis  ? 

Infusa  aquea  animalia  vel  vege*  - 
tabilia  copiose  hausta- 
Enemata  aquosa. 

Cathartica  acriaabdoraini  infricata  ? 
Aqua  frigida  in  femora  Sc  ventrera-> 
cum  impetu  adacta.. 

(3.  Purgativa. 

Sena,  folia- 
Jalapium.  radix  ! 

Mechoacanna.  radix. 

Rheum,  radix. 

Aloes  succotrini  succus  inspissatus. . 
Polypodium,  radix- 
Myiobolans  fructus. 

Pulvis  antimonialis. 

Caiomelas ! 

Rlvamuus  catharticus.  baccse. 

Senega  radix ! 

Nitras  &  phospha6  argenti? 

Peragua.  tolia. 

y.  Drastica. 

Gutta  gamba.  gum. 

Scammoniuo)  gummi  resinae. 
Elaterium  ! 

Colocynthis  fructus  medulla*! 
Convolvulus  brasiliensis.- 
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Convolvulus  soldanella  ! 

■ - turpethum ! 

Gratiola.  folia. 

Alnus  nigra  ! 

Linum  catharticum.  folia- 
Helleborus  niger  &  albus.  radix. 
Genista  semen! 

Arthanka ! 

Cucumis  asininus  fructus ! 
Sambucus  niger.  cortex. 

Sambucus  ebulus  cortex  interior- 
iris  nostras  succus! 

Chrledonium  radix- 
Agaricus  muscarius. 

Boletus  larycinus- 
Anagyris  fcetida. 

Croton  tiglium  ! 

Carthatnus  tinctorius.  semen,  flores 
Buxus.  folia. 

Bryonia  alba  &  dioica  ! 

Euphorbiae  species  omnes  ! 

L)  copodium  selago. 

Mercurialis  annua. 

o.  Narcotica. 

Nicotiana  folia  ! 

Digitalis  purpurea,  lia 
Lactuca  sylvestris. 

Drastica  ucloris  tetri  Sf  saporis  amari ? 

III.'  Diaphoretica. 
cl.  Dicrpnoica. 

Argenti  vivi  praeparationes  variae. 
Guaiacum  lignum. 

Sarsaparilla,  radix. 

China  radix. 

Ulmus.  cortex  interior. 

Mezereon.  radix- 
Gestatio. 

Navigatio. 

I.ibratio. 

Frictio. 

Aer  frigidior. 

Potiones  frigidae. 

- acidulae. 

Applicationes  frigidae. 

Lavatio  frigida- 

/3.  Relaxantia, 

Antimonii  praeparationes  variae. 

Ipecacuanha- 

Scilla. 

Opium. 

Acetum 
Calor  mediocris. 

Solidorum. 

Balnei. 

Semicupii- 

Pediluvii. 

Fotus. 

Aeris. 

Serum  lactis. 

Ex  aceto- 
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y.  Stimulant it. 
Calor  eximius. 
Contrayerva. 

Serpentaria. 

Infusa  calida. 

Mcnthae. 

M  ris. 

Melissas. 

Calendulae. 

Salviae. 

Caryophyllonun. 

Scordii. 

Sassafras. 

Cinnamomn 

Pimento. 

Zinziberis. 

Marjoranae. 

Sinapeos  sem. 

Thymi. 

Coriandri  sem, 
Serpentariae. 

Carui  sem. 

Alcohol. 

Vinum- 

Cerevisia. 

Ammonia. 


IV.  Diuretica. 
cc.  Diluentia. 

Aqua. 

Diaphoretica  relaxantia. 
Acidulae. 

Fructus  acido  dulces- 
Oleraceae. 


/S.  Stimulantia. 

J.  Salina. 

Alkali  fixum. 

- purum. 

•  - carbonatum. 

- supercarbonatum. 

Strontiae  solutio  ? 

Magnesia  ?  j 

Barytes  ? 

Sales  alkalini  neutri 
Acida  vegetabilia. 

Fructus  acido-dulces. 

2.  Acria. 

Alliacea- 

Scilla. 

Herbae  siliquosac  &  siliculosje, 
Juniperi  baccae. 

Apium  graveolens. 

•  - petroselinum. 

Scandex  chaerifolium. 

Daucus  sylvestris.  semen. 
Faeniculum.  semen. 

Stellatae  ? 

Asparagus  Turiones. 

Bardana  ? 

Arum  radix  ? 

Eryugium  maritimum  ?  radix- 
Persicaria  urens  Jievba  ? 


MAT 

Seneka.  radix. 

% 

y.  Narcotica. 

Arnica  ? 

Dulcamara  ? 

Nicotiana.  foliorum  ustorum  li*[i 
viurn. 

l  actuca  virosa ; 

Digitalis  ! 

Genista,  summitates- 
Alkekengi . 

V.  Expectorantia. 

a.  Demulcent  id' 
Saccharum- 
Mel. 

Extractum  tnalvae  (patede  guimauve) 
“  hordei  vegetantis  (malty 

Amylum. 

I-iquoritia. 

Succi  inspissati  fructuum  dulcium. 
Caricae. 

Uvae  passae. 

Gluten  farinae  (bran). 

Gelatina. 

Icthyocolla- 
Conserva  cynosbatum. 

Gummi  arabicum. 

— - - tragacanthae. 

- - cerasorum. 

Lini  semen. 

Mucilago  seminis  cydonii. 

Sapo. 

Expectorantia  demulcentia. 

Oleum  expressum  oli n  ae. 

- - - amygdylarum. 

"  — - sernini  papaveris- 

• - cacao. 

Tussilago. 

Petasites. 

B,  Refrigerantia. 

Succi  spissati  ribis  nigri  &  rubri- 
Conserva  lujulae. 

1’runa  gallica  &  sylvestria. 

Fructus  acido  dulces. 

Limonum  succus. 

Nitrum- 

Acetum. 

Vapor  aceti  cum  aqua  calida. 

y.  Relaxantia. 

Aquae  vapor. 

Kmetica  miuseosa. 

Ipecacuanha. 

Opium. 

Digitalis. 

Nicotiana  ? 

Hydrogenium.  gas  ? 

Seneka.  radix. 

S.  Stimulantia. 

Bahama,  q.  v. 

Benzoiuun*  ? 


MAT 


Gam  ammoniacum ! 

- myrrhae. 

■ - assa  fcetida. 

- - rezinae  foetidae  aliae  ; 

Umbellatarum  semina. 
Angelica,  radix  ; 

Hedera  terrestris  ; 

Hyssopus  herba. 

Marrubium  album- 
Agrimonia  ? 

Pulegium- 
Jris  florentina. 

Enula  campana. 

Siliquosae. 

Alliaceae  ! 

Scilla  ! 

Colchicum  autumnale-. 

Aquae  vapor  imbutus. 

Herbis  aromaticis. 

Oleis  essentialibus. 

Alcohole. 

Oleo  vini- 
iEthere. 

Acid  nitroso- 
Aer  aethere  See.  imbutus. 
Ammonia. 

Oxygen  ? 

VI.  Errhina. 

a.  Mitiora. 
Primula  veris. 

Iris,  radix. 

Lavendula  flores. 

Beta  radix,  succus. 

Betonica.  folia. 

Ma*jorana. 

Hippocastanum.  fructus. 
Rosmarinus.  summitates  flores. 

(3.  Acriora. 

Asarum. 

Euphorbium. 

Nicotiana. 

Helleborus  albus. 

Ptarmica.  folia,  floies. 

Iris  nostras,  radix- 
Pyrethrum. 

Marum  syriacum. 

Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus. 

VII.  SlALAGOCA. 

a.  Sccretoria. 
Hydrargyri  praeparationos. 
Acidum  nitricum  ? 

/S.  Excretoriu. 

Nicotiana. 

Pyretrurm 

Piper. 

Caryophyllus* 

Angelica. 

Imperatoria. 

Stavisagria.  semen. 

Zanzibar- 
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Mezereum. 

Mastiche;  ? 

VIII.  Emknagoga. 

a.  Stimulantia. 

Oxygenii  gas. 

Exercitatio. 

Gestatio. 

Frictio. 

Electricitas. 

Alcohol  ? 

Dapes  lautae. 

Calor  aeris  vaporis  vel  aquae. 
Ferrum. 

Oleum  animale. 

Balsamum  peruvianum- 
Petroleum. 

Emetica . 

Hyssopus. 

Guaiacum. 

Ammonia. 

Argentum  vivum. 

Bathonienses  aquae. 

Pathemata  excitantia. 

(3.  Irritantia. 

Cathartica  ]mr"antia. 

Oblectamenta  venerea. 
Rubefacientia. 

Cantharides. 

Terebinthina- 
Rubia  radix  ?  ; 

Helleborus  niger. 

Electricitatis  impetus  per  pelvim. 
Cucurbitulae  non  cruentae. 

y.  Antispasmodica. 
Camphor. 

Sabina. 

Moschus. 

Castor. 

Gumrni  retinae  foetidae. 

Ambragrisea  ? 

./Ether. 

Pediluvia. 

Semicupium. 

S  Tonicu. 

Cortex  peruvianus  ? 

Amara  calida. 

Lavatio  frigida. 

Gestatio. 

Flilaritas. 

Tranquilitas. 

Metalla  excepto  pi  umbo- 
Aquae  ferrugineae  minerales- 

IX.  Stimulantia. 
a.  Diffusibilia. 

Calor  aeris,  aquae,  vaporis  Sc  solido- 
rum  caletactorum. 

Oxygenii  gas  vespiratum. 

Valens  n  atena  alimcntaria  ex  an'w 
malibus. 


MAT 

Exercitatio. 

Pathemata  excitantia* 

Acria  cuti  applicata. 

Frictio- 

Ammonia. 

Hydrargyri  praeparationes- 
Aromatica. 

Caryophylli. 

Cinnamonum. 

Balsamita* 

Ginseng. 

Melissa. 

Nardus  celtica  Sc  indica. 
M^cis. 

Capsicum  annuum. 

Myristica  nux- 
Canella  alba. 

Piper  cayennensis. 

Pimento- 

Piper  album  Sc  nigrum. 
Capsicum. 

Zinziber. 

Cubebae. 

Cortex  wrmteranus. 
Cardamomum  minus. 

Cassia  lignea- 
Grana  paradisi. 

Auran  ium  &  limon  cortices. 
Aromaticorum  olea  essentialia- 
Balsama. 

Peruvianum. 

Gileadense. 

Copaibae. 

Canadense. 

Terebinthinse. 

Gum  resina  styraeis. 

- - euphorbii. 

-  benzoe ; 

- myrrhse  ; 

Scordium.  folia. 

Radices. 

Galangae. 

Zedoariae. 

Calami  aromatiei, 
Serpentariae. 

Ari. 

Sarsaparillae. 

Chinae- 

Contrayervae. 

Pulsatillae  nigricantis. 
Verticillatae.  folia  Si  floies. 
Melissa. 

Calami  ntha. 

Lavendula. 

Dictamnus  creticus. 

Origanum- 

Marjorana. 

Rosmarinus. 

Marum  syriacum: 

Cham  rdrys. 

Betonica. 

Mentha  sativa  Si  piperitiSi 
Menthastrum. 

Mentha  gentilis  Lin. 

Nepeia. 

Pulegium 
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Hedera  terreslris. 

Hyssopus. 

Thymus. 

Serpillum. 

Salvia. 

Satureia. 

Verticillatarum.  olea  essentialia- 
Umbellatae.  semina. 

Anethum. 

Anisum. 

Angelica. 

Carui. 

Coriandron- 
Cuminum. 

Fceniculum. 

Pimpinella. 

Ligusticum- 
Imperatoria. 

Seseli  montanum. 

Daucus  sylvestris  &  creticus- 
Umbellatarum  gum-rezin  fcetidae. 
Asafcetida 
Galbanuni  ; 

Opoponax  j 
■Siliquosae. 

Sinapi  semen. 

Raphanus  rusticanus.  radix. 
Cochlearia  hortensis.  folia. 
Alliaria. 

Lepidium. 

Eruca.  semina. 

Napus  dulcis.  semina. 

Erysimum. 

Thlaspi.  semen. 

Nasturtium  aquaticum- 
Cardamine.  flores. 

Alliacea — Spathace*. 

Allium. 

Cepa- 

Porrum. 

Coniferae.  succi  spissati. 

Terebinthina  vulgaris  &  veneta- 
Thus- 

Olibanum  gum  rezina. 

Juniperus  baccae. 

Euphorbiae. 

Esula. 

Latbyrus. 

Cataputia. 

Peplus. 

Tithymalus. 

Mezereum.  , 

Flammula  Jovis. 

Sedum  acre. 

Ladanum. 

Liquid  ambar. 

Gum  elemi. 

/3.  Topic  a. 

Natron. 

Sal  marinus. 

Cantharides  ! 

Pix  Burgundica. 

Sabina,  folia. 

Anacardium  orientale  &  occidentale- 
Moxae  urentis  flamma. 

Ranunculus  folia,  radix. 
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Daphne  laureola. 

Iris  palustris.  succus- 
—  radix. 

Stavisagrise.  semen. 

Persicaria  urens. 

Urtica.  folia. 

Cevadilla- 
Toxicodendron. 

Arthanita.  radicis  succus. 
Liliaceae. 

Siliquosae. 

Kali  purum. 

Ammonia  pura- 
Calx  viva. 

Acida  mineralia- 
Sales  metallici. 

Butyrum  antimonii ! 
iErugo  AEris  ! 

Cuprum  vitriolatum! 
Hydrargyrus  muriatus. 
Argentum  nitratum  ! 

Oxyda. 

Cupri. 

Hydrargyri. 

Arsenici  ! 

Verberatio. 

Urticatio-  ' 

y.  IncUrecta. 

Vinum. 

Cerevisia. 

Alcohol  ! 

Olea  empyreumatica ! 

ALther ! 

Oleum  alcohol  vini. 

- dulce  gas  olefiantis. 

Papaveris  succi. 

Lollium  temulentum. 

Cocculus  indicus- 
Kaad  arboris  arabici  summitates. 
Haschich.  folia  arboris  arabici- 
Hyosciamus  physalodes. 
Peganum  harmala. 

Agaricus  muscarius. 
Rosmarinus  sylvestris. 

Achilkea  millefolium. 

X.  Refrigerantia. 

♦ 

Sales  neutri. 

-  terrei ;  ? 

Acida  vegetabilia  nativa. 

- fermentatione  orta. 

Fructus  acido  dulces. 

Acetosa. 

Acetosella. 

Cathartica  lenitiva. 

Emetica  nauseosa. 

Frigus. 

Materia  alimentaria  imbccilla. 
Sanguinis  missio. 

Arteriarum  sectione. 
Venarum  sectione. 
Hirudinum  vulneribug. 
Cucurbitulis  cruentis. 

Aquae  frigidae  potus. 
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Plumbi  prreparationes. 
Stimulorum  abstractio  8i  evitatio. 

XI.  AiN‘Tla?ASMO»ICA. 

a.  Fcclida. 

Fossilia. 

Ambragrisea- 

Succinum. 

Petroleum. 

Bismuthum. 

Vegetabilia. 

Ruta. 

Sabina. 

Aristolochia ; 

Artemisia  ; 

A  triplex  olida, 

Cardiaca. 

Matricaria. 

Gummi- 

Asafcetida- 

Galbanum. 

Opoponax. 

Tacamahac. 

Camphor. 

Pseonia.  radix. 

Valeriana,  radix. 

Fuligoligni. 

Animalium  humores. 

Castor. 

Moschus. 

Zibethum. 

j3.  Sedantia ,  q.  v. 
y.  Slimulantia,  q.  v. 
o'.  Emollientia,  q.  v. 
e.  Demulcentiu,  q.  v. 

K-  Tonic  a Joss  ilia,  q.  v. 

XII.  Tonica, 

a.  A  mar  a  calida. 
Cincona.  cortex,  rubra  &  flava, 
Angustura.  cortex. 

Swietenia.  cortex. 

Eleutheria.  cortex. 

Aurantium.  cortex. 

Canella  alba. 

Quassia  amara. 

Picrania  amara.  lignum.  Wright 
Rhodium  lignum. 

Arnica. 

Columba.  radix- 
Cursuta.  radix. 

Angelica,  radix- 
Galanga. 

Zedoaria- 

Iris. 

Curcuma. 

Serpentaria  virginiana. 

Calamus  aromaticus. 
Aristolochia  tenuis. 

Aureliana  canadensis. 
Centaurium  minus. 

Aloes. 
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/5.  Amara  narcotica. 

Taba  St.  Ignatiy 
Amygdala  amara. 

Lupulus  flores. 

Chamomaelam.  flores. 

Helleborus  niger.  radix. 
Hippocastanum  fructus. 

Absynthium  Romanum  &  mariti- 
mum  ? 

Santonicum.  semen. 

Abrotannm  folia  ? 

Carduus  benedictus .  semen. 

Genista,  cacumen. 

Hypericum  flos. 

Tanacetum  flos  etherba. 

Trifolium  paludosum. 

Marubium  herba- 
Myrrha- 

y.  Fossilia. 

Alumen 
Acida  mineralia. 

Antacidu,  q.  v. 

Metalla. 

Ferrum. 

Zincum. 

Stannum. 

Argentum. 

Arsenicum. 

Cuprum. 

Bismuthum. 

•  i 

8.  Astringentia. 

Quercus.  cortex- 
Gallae. 

Fraxinus.  cortex. 

Lignum  campechense- 
Terra  Japonica. 

Gum  kino. 

Sanguis  draconis  ? 

Acacia  succus- 
Uva  ursi- 
Viscus  quercirius. 

Myrtus. 

Plantago. 

Millefolium- 

Balaustia. 

Senticosae. 

Rosa  rubra  petala- 
Tormentilla.  radix. 

Agrimonia- 

Stellatae, 

Rubia.  radix  ? 

Aparinae ; 

Galium  j 

Vaginales  oleraceae. 

Rhaponticum. 

Bistorta. 

Rhabarbarum. 

Hydrolapathum  &:  oxylapatlmm. 
Rhabarbarum  monachorum. 
Cryptogamia. 

Felix  florida. 

Trichomanes. 

Equisetum. 

Muscus  pyxidatus. 

VOL.  II. 


Fructus. 

Cydonia. 

Pruna  sylvestria. 

Sorba. 

XIII.  Sedantia. 

a.  Refrigcrantia,  q.  v. 

/3.  Narcotica. 

Solanaceas. 

Digitalis. 

Belladonna. 

Dulcamara. 

Solanum. 

Mandragora. 

Hyoseyamus. 

Nicotiana- 

Stramonium. 

Umbellatae- 

Conium. 

Cicuta. 

Fceniculum  aquaticum. 
CEnanthe  crocata- 
Opium- 

Passiflora  rubra- 
Aeon i turn.  . 

Flammula  Jovis. 

Lactuca  5 

- virosa  ! 

Taraxacum. 

Laurocerasus. 

Laurus-  . 

Colchicum  ? 

Nymph, nea- 
Rhododendron. 

Liquor  anodynus  Hoffmanni. 
AE  ther- 

Stimidantia  indirecta.  _ 
Antispasmodica  fettida. 

Coffeae  baccse  empyreumaticse. 
Thea. 

Astringentia  ? 

XIV.  Attenuantia. 
a .  Dihientia. 

Aqua. 

Aquae  minerales. 

/3.  Solvcntia. 

Alkali. 

Sales  neutri- 
Sapones. 

Dulcia  ? 

Diaeta  insalubris. 

XV.  Inspissantia. 

Acida  mineralia  ? 

Alcohol  ? 

Astringentia  ? 

Evacuuntia  III  IV  ? 
Detnu/ccntia . 

Tonicu. 

Siliquosae 
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XVI.  Alterantia. 

Diaplioretica  Diapnoica. 

Diaeta. 

XVII.  Demulcentia. 

a.  Mucilaginosa. 
Asperifolice. 

Consolida  major. 
Cynoglossum. 

Pulmonaria. 

Semina. 

Cucurbitae. 

C  i  trull  i. 

Cucumeris- 

Meloriis- 

Papaveris. 

Gummi. 

Icthyocolla. 

Amylum. 

Emollientia. 

(3.  Dulcia 

Mel. 

Uvae  passae. 

Ficus. 

Cynosbatus. 

Giycirrhiza. 

XVIII.  Antacida. 

a.  Astringentia. 

Creta. 

Osteocolla ;  ? 

Cancrorum  chelae  &  ocwli  f 
Cornu  cervi  ustum  ? 

Corallium  rubrum ; 

Ovorum  testae. 

Ostreorum  testae. 

Margaritae : 

Materia  alimentaria  valens- 

f 3 .  Laxantia. 
Alkali  fixum  &  volatile  j 
Sapo. 

Tunica  amara  calida. 

8.  Demulccntia. 
Icthyocolla. 

Amylum. 

Gummi. 

XIX.  Antalkalina. 

Acida  vegetabilia- 

- mineralia. 

Acetosa. 

Acetosella. 

Fructus  acido  dulces- 
Vinum. 

Diaeta  imbecilla. 

Tunica  astringentia. 

XX.  Antiseptica. 

Acida  vegetabilia  &  mineralia. 
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Dista  ex  vegetabilibus. 

Fructus  acido  dulces. 

Siliquosae  herbae  &  radices. 
Semiflosculosoe  herbce. 

Umbellauej  ? 

Alliaceae. 

Legumina. 

Brassica  fermentatione  acida. 

Byne. 

Vinum. 

Alcohol- 

Tonica  amara  culida  astringentia. 
Opium  ? 

Olea  essentialia. 

- empyreumatica? 

XXI.  Emollientia. 

a.  Oleosa. 

Oleum  olivse. 

- seminis  papaveris. 

Spermaceti  (adipocere). 

Cremor  &  butyrum  lactis.- 
Palma?  oleosa?. 

Cocos  buty races. 

Butyrum. 

Axungia  &  sevum  animalium- 
Sapo. 

Cera. 

/3 .  Fca'ino-mucilaginosa. 
Farina  lini- 

- cannabis. 

- cydoniorum. 

- foenugraeci. 

. - psilli- 

Amylum- 

Malva. 

Althaea. 

Branca  ursina. 

Melilotus. 

Saponaria. 

Liliorum  alborum  radices. 

Cepae. 

Gummi  arabicum- 
- - tragacanthae  &c. 

y.  Aquosa. 

Aqua  &  vapores  aquosae. 

Atriplex. 

Beta. 

Bonus  Henricus. 

Spinacea. 

XXII.  Erodentia. 
a.  Azoc  tic  u. 

Sabina. 

Euphorbia. 

Gallae. 

Saccharum  ustum. 

Cevadilla. 

Ranunculus,  folia  Sc  radix, 
Tithymelea. 

Daphne  laureola  Sc  mezereum. 
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Persicaria  urens, 
Flammula  Jovis. 
Toxicodendron. 
Arum. 

Arthanita. 

Cantharides. 


/3.  Solventia. 

Argentum  nitratum. 

Antimonium  muriatum. 

Cuprum  vitriolatum- 
Hydrargyrus  muriatus- 
Calomelas. 
iErugo. 

Arsenicum  album. 

Hydrargyrus  nitratus  ruber- 

Calaminaris- 

Kali  purum. 

- cum  calce  viva. 

Barytes  ? 

Strontia  ? 

Acida  mineralia. 

- cum  alkali  alternata- 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati. 

- Alynois  viz.  axungia 

cum  acido  nitrico. 

XXIII.  Astringentia. 

Tonica  astringentia  fy  fossilia. 
Externa 

Farina  secalis  avenae  &  tritici. 
Linamentum  siccum- 
Araneorum  tela;. 

Lycoperdon . 

Agaricus  chirurgorum- 
Vitriolum  zinci  cupri  &  ferri. 
Plumbum  acetatum- 
Oleum  terebinthina?  ? 

Erodentia ! 

Frigus. 

Alcohol. 

XXIV.  Alexiteria. 

Emollientia. 

Emetica  evacuantia. 

Antidota. 

Arsenici. 

Kali  sulphuratum. 

Opii. 

Acetum  ? 

Coffea ; 

Castoreum  j 
Alcohol. 

Lavatio  frigida- 
Ammonia  ? 

Coffea. 

Acidi  carbonici  gazeosi. 

Lavatio  frigida- 
Ammonia. 

Aeris  nitrosi . 

Alkalina- 
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Airis  azotici. 

Alcohol. 

Ox.igcnei  gas. 

XXV.  Litiiontriptica. 

Sapo. 

Kali,  praecipue  purum- 
Mel  5 
Calx  viva- 
Amaru  culida ■ 

Uva  ursi. 

XXVI.  Anthelmintica. 

a.  Venenata.  _ 

Dolichos  pubes  leguminis- 
Geoffrea.  cortex- 
Spigelia  radix- 
Sabina,  folia. 

Lonicera  marilandica.  radix. 

Ruta.  folia. 

Sa.  tonieum.  semen. 

Tanacetum.  folia,  flores- 
Mezereum.  cortex. 

Nicotiana.  folia,  semen. 

Filix  mas.  radix. 

Abrotanum  herba. 

Absynthium.  folia. 

Nux  juglans'putamen  &  extractum. 
Epidendrum  claviculatum. 

Anthora  radix. 

Abrotonum  feemina. 

Asclepias  curassavica. 

Annonas  muricatae  sp.  quatior- 
Jatrophagossipifolia  sp.  tres. 

Melia  azedurach. 

Helleborus  feetidus  ! 

Spigelia  marilandica. 

Atropa  mandragora.  radix- 
Lobelia  flores- 
Oleum. 

Hydrargyrus  muriatus  mitis. 
Hydrogenium  sulphuratum  (gas). 
Aquae  minerales  sulphuratae. 

Aqua  Harrogatensis. 

Aqua  calcis. 

Barytis  ? 

Marina. 

Nicotianae  fumus. 

- „ - infusa  pro  enemate. 

Stannum. 

Aurum  musivum. 

Cum  hydrargyro. 

Oleum  terebinthinae. 

Tonica  amara  caltda  fy  fossilia. 
Astringent  in  narcotica . 

Carica  papaya,  semen. 

(3.  Evacuantia. 
Cathartica  drastica. 

Aloes. 

Emetica  j 
Vitriolum  zinci. 
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From  such  an  arrangement  of  the  materia  medica,  and 
this  subdivision  of  the  classes,  the  young  student,  or 
the  more  discriminating  inquirer,  will,  we  think,  find 
his  labour  greatly  facilitated,  as  he  will  not  be  obliged  to 
range  through  a  muster-roll  of  names  to  attain  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  search.  It  remains  only  to  explain  the  found¬ 
ation  of  these  subdivisions. 

Emetics,  though  a  class  far  from  numerous,  and 
of  simple  operation,  yet  require  some  distinctions. 
We  do  not  always  require  full  vomiting,  and  we  some¬ 
times  want  this  action  to  produce  a  very  sudden  and 
Violent  change.  It  may  be  supposed  that  all  emetics, 
in  a  less  dose,  will  nauseate,  or  in  a  more  active  one 
give  a  sudden  and  violent  shock  ;  but  ipecacuanha  seldom 
produces  sickness  without  vomiting,  and  squills  will 
very  seldom  occasion  a  complete  action  of  the  stomach. 
Ipecacuanha  also  acts  with  no  more  violence  in  a  large 
than  a  small  dose,  and  mercurius  vitriolatus  is  severe 
in  its  operation  even  in  a  small  one. 

Of  CATHARTICS  and  the  foundation  of  the  distinc¬ 
tions  we  have  already  spoken  ;  and  these  lead  us  to  re¬ 
mark  another  advantage  of  the  subdivisions,  a  more 
ready  reference  to  the  proper  remedies  in  other  parts  of 
the  catalogue.  Drastic  purgatives  would  be  injurious 
as  diuretics  in  nephritis,  and  mild  ones  very  inefficient 
as  anthelmintics. 

There  is  certainly  a  very  striking,  and,  in  a  practical 
view,  a  very  important,  distinction  between  the  relax¬ 
ant  and  the  stimulant  diaphoretics.  If  we  have 
been  right  in  our  views  under  this  article,  the  diapnuicu 
equally  merit  a  selection.  A  view  of  the  remedies  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  will,  at  least,  show  the  propriety  of 
the  distinction.  It  appeared,  indeed,  so  strong,  that  in 
the  first  sketch  of  this  article,  made  for  a  very  different 
purpose,  twenty-five  years  since,  the  alterantia  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  class. 

The  stimulant,  the  diluent,  and  the  narcotic  diure¬ 
tics  are  equally  distinguishable.  Perhaps  the  nalina 
are  not  properly  arranged  with  the  stimulantia ;  but  we 
were  determined  by  the  fact,  that  nitre,  and  some  of 
the  other  neutrals,  in  large  doses,  produce  pain  in  mak¬ 
ing  water.  They  are,  however,  distinguished;  the  stron- 
tia  and  barytes  are  inserted  with  doubt  and  hesitation. 

The  division  of  the  extensive  and  doubtful  class  of 
expectorants  is  made  from  the  nature  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  recommended.  The  first,  however,  act  chiefly 
on  the  fauces ;  the  second  and  third  on  the  fever,  ex¬ 
cept  where  employed  in  the  form  of  gas  or  vesicular 
vapour.  Ihe  fourth  contains  only  the  real  expecto¬ 
rants  ;  and  of  the  whole  subdivision  there  are  few 
strictly  such.  Some  of  these  are  slightly  astringent, 
and  should  have  been  separated  to  have  marked  them 
as  frequently  injurious,  or  at  least  only  useful  in  a  re¬ 
laxed  state  of  the  glands.  Of  these  the  agrimony 
marked  with  a  note  of  interrogation  is  the  most  hurtful ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  group  must  be  used  with  caution 
when  inflammation  exists. 

Dr.  Cullen  used  to  distinguish  the  erriiines  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  effects  as  irritants  and  evacuants  ;  but  we 
found  it  difficult  to  follow  the  idea  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  the  whole,  at  last,  seemed  resolvable  into 
their  less  or  greater  acrimony.  At  least  this  distinc¬ 
tion  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  assist  our  practice. 

rlhe  division  of  sialagogues  is  sufficiently  obvious. 


There  is  but  one  certain  internal  remedy  of  this  kind, 
mercury.  Yet,  from  the  late  experiments  with  the  ni¬ 
tric  acid  in  syphilis,  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  it  may  have  a  similar  power.  The  experience  of 
others,  however,  has  scarcely  supported  the  suspicion, 
and  it  is  consequently  inserted  with  the  mark  of  doubt. 
In  the  other  list,  though  almost  all  the  stimulants  might, 
have  been  inserted,  those  usually  preferred  are  only- 
enumerated. 

In  the  class  of  EMMENAGOGUES  it  was  necessary  to 
distinguish  those  which  stimulate  the  system  in  general, 
from  those  w'hose  irritation  is  confined  to  the  uterus,  or 
whose  action  is  of  a  different  kind.  The  two  first  or¬ 
ders  contain  the  general  and  topical  stimulants:  the  two 
next  the  antispaSmodics  and  tonics.  All  the  medicines 
included  in  this  class  are  employed,  and  the  distinction 
will  be  amply  explained  under  the  article  Menses. 

The  stimulantia  have  occasioned  no  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  arrangements.  The  diffusibilia  and  the 
topica  are  chiefly  distinguished  in  the  Brunonian  works; 
but  as  we  have  rejected  the  principles,  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  adopt  their  consequences.  We  could  not, 
however,  wholly  avoid  them.  Some  stimulants  are  very 
general  in  their  action, others  confined  to  particular  parts. 
Yet  they  pass  into  each  other  by  such  imperceptible 
shades,  that  we  found  it  difficult  to  draw  the  line,  and 
have  passed  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  more  ge¬ 
neral  to  the  more  partial  stimulants.  The  topica  are 
those  chiefly  of  topical  application.  The  insertion  of 
the  order  indirecta  appears  to  lean  to  the  Brunonian 
doctrines,  and  v^e  have  explained  their  action  to  be  of  a 
sedative  nature,  producing  an  unequal  excitement,  and, 
in  consequence,  an  apparent  stimulus.  Yet  a  work  of 
this  kind  must  not  only  contain  the  author’s  own  opi¬ 
nions,  but  those  of  others:  above  all  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  that  some  of  these  medicines  are  employed 
with  success  as  active  stimulants. 

The  r efriger A NTi a  are  few  and  simple.  The 
ANTlSPASMODiGA,  as  not  connected  with  general  ef¬ 
fects,  ought  perhaps  not  to  have  been  admitted  as  a 
class  ;  but  some  complaisance  is  due  to  former  authors, 
and  the  first  subdivision  cannot  be  referred  to  any  ge¬ 
neral  power.  The  subdivisions  which  follow  suffi¬ 
ciently  show  that  the  power  of  destroying  spasm  very 
commonly  depends  on  its  cause. 

Tonics  are  also  with  difficulty  distinguished  in  their 
several  subdivisions.  The  natural  arrangement  is  n.to 
bitters  joined  with  astringency,  pure  bitters,  and  the 
more  pure  astringents,  let  it  is  not  easy  in  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  we  have  preferred  uniting  the  warm  with  the 
purer  bitters,  and  distinguishing  them  from  the  narco¬ 
tic  bitters,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  on  perusing 
the  article  Amara.  Ihe  subdivision  fossi/ia  requires  an 
apology,  since  it  does  not  point  out  their  peculiar  pro¬ 
perties  ;  but  we  could  find  no  suitable  appellation,  as 
they  have  no  sensible  operation.  Ihe  more  pure  as¬ 
tringents  follow,  which  are  also  tonics. 

'Ihe  s  ED  ANTI  a  are  the  r  efriger  antia  or  narcotica,  and 
this  division  requires  no  remark.  The  attend  anti  a 
are  merely  diluents,  or  such  medicines. as  enable  the 
serosity  to  dissolve  a  larger  proportion  of  the  gluten. 
The  dulcia  are  added  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Stark,  who 
confined  himself  to  a  saccharine  diet,  and,  after  som« 
time,  experienced  all  the  symptoms  of  sea  scurvy.  Yet 
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these  experiments  must  be  admitted  with  hesitation,  as 
his  constitution,  from  a  series  of  wanton  trials,  was  pre¬ 
viously  much  debilitated.  Diaeta  insatubris,  more  strictly 
nnalimentary,  is  founded  on  the  instances  which  have 
occurred  of  the  symptoms  of  scurvy  from  such  diet; 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  employed  as  a  remedy. 

The  remedies  included  under  the  inspissantta 
show  that  it  is  highly  improbable  such  a  change  could 
be  produced  by  medicines.  The  remedies  for  scurvy 
and  the  tonics  are  the  only  probable  means  of  correct¬ 
ing  too  great  tenuity. 

The  A  LT  ERA  NT  i  A  contain,  as  already  hinted,  the 
diaphoretica  diapnoica;  and  the  only  other  remedy  which 
we  were  able  to  introduce  is  diceta. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  demulcentia  and  anta¬ 
cid  A  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  not  very  important, 
perhaps  not’ chemically  correct;  but  affected  minute¬ 
ness,  or  extreme  accuracy,  which  would  multiply  tri¬ 
fling  subdivisions,  is  certainly  no  improvement.  The 
ANT  A  i.k  A  LINA  and  antiseptica  admit  of  no  subdi- 
\  isions;  and  those  of  the  emollientia  are  sufficiently 
obvious. 

The  erodentia  are  naturally  divided  into  the  azo~ 
etica,  which  destroy  the  life  of  a  part,  and  the  sofcentia, 
which  consume  it.  Many  of  the  latter  act  as  azoetics  ; 
a  term  borrowed  from  the  excellent  syllabus  of  Dr.  G. 
Pearson  :  but  it  is  necessary  only  to  point  out  the  medi¬ 
cines  usually  employed  with  either  view. 

The  astring enti a  are  chiefly  external  remedies; 
for  the  internal  astringents  are  enumerated,  as  already 
explained,  under  tonics.  The  alexitf.ri  a,  the  anti¬ 
dotes,  are  chiefly  those  enumerated  by  authors.  The  only 
novelty  is  the  antidote  of  nitrous  air,  inserted  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  case  lately  recorded,  where  death  ensued 
from  a  person  having  copiously  inhaled  the  fumes  of 
nitrous  acid  from  a  bottle  bursting.  From  the  symp¬ 
toms  it  appeared  that  the  oxygen  had  been  separated  in 
the  system,  and  the  acid  appeared  in  every  excreted 
fluid.  Alkalis,  in  the  first  instance  copiously  taken, 
would  probably  have  succeeded;  and  the  best  form 
would  have  been  that  of  soap.  The  lithontriptics 
and  anthelmintics  are  those  usually  enumerated. 
The  last  class  is  peculiarly  full,  as  it  has  been  supposed 
that  we  have  few  medicines  of  this  kind,  and  of  uncer¬ 
tain  efficacy.  The  fact  is,  that  diseases  are  often  attri¬ 
buted  to  worms  when  none  exist,  or  when  they  are  not 
s  in  the  slightest  degree  injurious. 

We  have  thus  completed  a  catalogue  of  the  materia 
medica  on  a  new  plan,  more  full  and  complete,  we 
trust,  than  any  yet  communicated  to  the  public  in  ge¬ 
neral.  Its  errors  may  be  numerous;  but  they  have  not 
arisen  from  want  of  attention,  of  labour,  or  observation. 
Many  large  works  have  perhaps  cost  less  pains  than  the 
compilation  of  these  few  pages. 

Murray  Apparatus  Medicaminum  ;  Gmelin’s  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  Murray;  Lewis,  Cullen,  Geoffroy,  Linnaeus, 
Bergius,  Spielman,  Vogel,  and  Cartheuser’s  Materia 
Medica;  Duncan’s  New  Edinburgh  Dispensatory ;  Dr. 
G.  Pearson’s  very  extensive  and  valuable  Syllabus. 

Mate'ria  mercu'rii  sa'lis.  See  Circula¬ 
te  m. 

MATERIATU'RA.  Intemperature.  Castellus. 

MATHriK  1  PI'LULJE.  MaMikws’s  pill.  Star- 
key  was  its  author,  but  it  was  sold  by  Mathews  for  him 


as  an  universal  medicine.  It  consisted  of  the  soap  of 
tartar,  black  hellebore,  opium,  &c. 

MA  I  LOCK  WATERS  are  found  at  the  place,  from 
whence  they  take  their  name  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
where  there  are  a  great  number  ot  warm  springs,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Short,  acquire  th  dr  heat  bypassing 
through  a  bed  of  lime,  and  what  lie  calls  croil-itone. 
lhe  water  ot  the  bath,  and  all  the  other  tepid  springs, 
is  exceedingly  clear,  has  no  steam  except  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  and  does  not  throw  up  bubbles:  it  is  about  a  dram 
in  the  pint  lighter  than  common  water. 

A  gallon  of  this  water  contains  about  thirty-seven  or 
thirty-eight  grains  of  solid  matter,  twelve  or  thirteen, 
grains  of  which  are  sea-salt,  with  vitriolated  magnesia, 
the  rest  calcareous-earth,  which,  after  calcination,  con¬ 
tained  some  particles  attracted  by  the  load-stone.  This 
water  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  light  chalybeate  of  a 
tepid  temperature,  containing  but  a  small  portion  of 
solid  matter,  and  is  used  in  the  diseases  for  which  Bristol 
waters  have  been  recommended ;  externally  for  the  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  other  complaints,  where  a  tepid  bath.- 
has  been  found  serviceable.  It  is  drank  from  one  to 
four  or  five  pints  in  the  day. 

MATRACIUM.  See  Curcurbita, 

MATRES.  The  two  membranes  of  the  brain,  the 
Pi  A  and  dura  mater,  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of 
all  the  other  membranes.  (,See  Dura  mater.)  In 
botany,  the  artemisia  is  the  muter  herbarum ;  in  che¬ 
mistry  quicksilver  is  the  mater  metallorum. 

MATRICA  LIA,  (from  matrix).  Medicines  appro¬ 
priated  to  disorders  of  the  uterus. 

MATlilCA  RIA;  part/ienium.  febrifuga,  metricaria, 
from  matrix.  Common  feverfew,  featherfew, 
or  febrifuge,  matricaria  part/ienium  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  J255, 

This  plant  hath  firm  branched  stalks  and  roughish 
leaves,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  two  or  three  pairs 
of  indented  oval  segments,  set  on  a  middle  rib,  with  an 
odd  one  at  the  end,  cut  into  three  lobes;  the  flowers 
stand  on  the  tops  in  the  form  of  an  umbel,  consisting 
each  of  a  number  of  short  white  petals  set  round  a  yel¬ 
low  disk,  followed  by  small  striated  seeds.  It  is  peren¬ 
nial,  grows  wild  in  hedges,  in  cultivated  places,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  have  a  strong,  not  agreeable, 
smell,  with  a  bitterish  taste,  both  which  they  communi¬ 
cate  to  water  and  spirit.  On  distilling  a  large  quantity 
of  lhe  herb,  a  yellowish  strong-scented  essential  oil  is 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  water:  rectified  spirit  car¬ 
ries  off  but  little  of  its  flavour  in  evaporation,  lhe  spi¬ 
rituous  extract  contains  a  large  share  of  the  virtues  of  the 
plant,  which  is  esteemed  as  a  warm  aperient,  carmina¬ 
tive,  and  bitter.  It  resembles,  in  sensible  qualities  and 
botanical  affinities,  the  camomile,  and  keeps  its  virtues 
for  several  years.  Its  oil  is  called  ot.  part/ieniacum.  See 
Raii  Historia;  Lewis's  Materia  Medica;  Neumann’s 
Chemical  Works. 

MAT11ISY  LVA.  See  Asperula  and  Caprifo- 
lium. 

MATRIX,  (from  mater>t/ie  mother ).  See  Uterus, 
and  Meditulliu m. 

MATQRA NTIA,  (from  maturo,  to  ripen).  See 
Suppuranti  a. 

MAU.  See  Manga. 

MAU110MA 11S0N.  See  Marrubium. 
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MAXI  LLA,  (from  u.ao-<rau>,  to  chew),  mandibula. 
The  chehk  or  the  jaw.  See  Buccje. 

Maxi  lla  inferior,  inch.  The  lower  jaw 
is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  face  ;  divided  into 
the  chin,  sides,  and  processes.  The  chin  is  the  anterior 
middle  part ;  the  sides  are  continued  beyond  the  chin,  till 
the  bone,  bending  upwards,  forms  the  processes.  On  the 
middle  part  of  the  chin  externally  there  is  a  transverse 
ridge,  on  each  side  of  which  the  quadrati,  or  depressores 
labii  inferiores,  and  the  elevatores  labii  inferiores,  hollow 
out  the  bone,  and  ere  lodged  in  the  furrow.  On  the'in- 
ternal  part  of  the  chin  are  three  protuberances,  to  the 
uppermost  of  which  the  fraenum  lingua;  is  tied.  From 
the  middle  protuberance  the  genioglossi  arise  ;  and  from 
the  lowest  the  genio-hyoidei :  below  the  last  the  digas¬ 
tric  muscles  are  attached  to  two  sinuosities  ;  and  at  the 
lower  and  anterior  external  part  of  each  side  of  the 
maxilla  inferior  there  is  a  small  protuberance,  wdience 
the  depressor  labiorum  communis  proceeds  :  and  nearer 
the  upper  edge  is  a  longitudinal  ridge,  where  the  buc¬ 
cinator  is  inserted;  inwardly,  towards  the  superior  edge 
of  each  side,  is  a  ridge,  whence  the  mylo-hyoidei  r  se. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  chin  and  sides  are  smooth,  and 
are  called  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  exti entities  of 
which  are  named  the  angles  :  the  outer  surface  of  these 
angles  hath  several  inequalities  where  the  masseter  is 
ins'erted,  and  the  inner  surface  where  the  pterygoideus 
internus  is  attached. 

The  anterior  sharp  process  is  called  coronoides  apo¬ 
physis  maxillae,,  round  which  the  temporal  muscle  is  in¬ 
serted  ;  and  the  post  rior  process  is  called  condyloid, 
which  is  received  into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  os  tem- 
poris.  The  upper  part,  where  the  teeth  are  inserted,  is 
called  the  alveolar  process. 

The  foramina  are  two  on  each  side,  one  near  the 
root  of  the  processus  internally,  where  a  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  with  an  artery  and  a  vein  enters ; 
the  other,  external,  at  the  edge  of  the  chin,  where  the 
nerve  and  the  vessels  come  out 

Maxi'LLA  SLPE'rior,  the  UPPER  JAW,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  thirteen  bones,  viz.  the  ossa  nasi,  unguis,  ma- 
larum,  maxillaria,  palati,  spongiosa  inferrora,  or  turbi- 
nata  inferiora,  and  the  vomer. 

1  he  diseases  of  the  maxilla  are  chiefly  those  of  the  si¬ 
nuses,  and  in  these  worms  have  been  sometimes  found  ; 
but  they  are  more  commonly  receptacles  of  purulent 
matter.  They  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  fistulous  ulcers, 
occasionally  of  a  destructive  fungus  or  cancer,  and  often 
of  a  caries,  w  hich  happens  in  some  instances  after  mea¬ 
sles  or  small  pox.  Matter  is  let  out  by  drawing  the  first 
or  second  molar  tooth,  and  we  recollect,  among  Gooch  s 
cases,  one  in  which  it  wras  discharged  by  puncturing 
the  cheek  In  the  Ephenterides  Naturae  Curiosorum  is 
an  instance  of  a  total  separation  of  the  lower  jaw  which 
the  man  survived.  See  LuxATJO  and  I'RACTURA. 

MAXILLA  LIES  Sl'NUS,  (from  maxilla,  the  jau). 
The  maxillary  sinuses  are  lined  with  a  glandular 
membrane,  which  secretes  a  mucilage  very  different 
from  that  of  the  joints. 

Maxilla'res  gla'ndul.e.  The  maxillary 
GLANDS.  Each  is  placed  between  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  os  hyoides,  and  fills  up  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle  and  the  ptery¬ 
goideus  internus  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  anterior 
edge  lies  over  the  muscle  called  rnylo-hyoidecus,  from 


whence  arises  its  duct,  running  close  under  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  mouth,  and  by  the  side  of  the  sublingual. 
Each  opens  at  an  angle,  close  by  the  fraenum  of  the 
tongue,  just  behind  the  incisores.  The  duct  runs  from 
its  upper  anterior  part,  on  the  outside  of  the  genio- 
glossi,  and  the  inside  of  the  sublingual,  and  opens  near 
the  fraenum  linguae. 

MAXILLA'RIA  SUPERIO'RA  O'SSA.  These 
form  the  greatest  part  of  the  uppper  jaw.  That  long 
process,  which,  rising  from  its  superior  and  anterior 
part,  grows  smaller  as  it  proceeds  upwards,  to  make 
the  side  of  the  nose,  is  called  the  nasal  process.  The 
alveolar  process  is  that  spongy  part  wdiere  the  sock¬ 
ets  for  the  teeth  are  formed.  The  palatine  process 
forms  a  great  part  of  the  basis  of  the  nostrils,  and  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  The  orbiter  process  is  very  irre¬ 
gular:  from  its  superior  and  anterior  part,  to  near  the 
extremity  of  the  nasal  process,  a  ridge  proceeds  which- 
forms  about  one-third  of  the  outward  circumference  of 
the  orbit.  The  bodies  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones 
are  entirely  hollow,  and  in  each  is  a  large  sinus,  called' 
Antrum  highmorianum,  q.  v. 

MAXILLA  RIA  ARTE  RI/E.  The  maxillary 
ARTERIES.  The  external  artery,  also  called  the  ge¬ 
nial  and  angular  artery,  is  a  branch  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  carotid.  It  runs  to  the  basis  of  the  lower  jaw, 
close  to  the  attachment  of  the  masseter,  and  gives  a 
branch  to  the  maxillary  gland.  Passing  over  the  lower 
jaw,  it  goes  upon  the  buccinator,  gives  a  branch  to 
the  lower  lip,  which  anastomoses  with  that  on  the 
other  side,  and  is  continued  to  the  upper  lip,  where 
it  also  anastomoses  :  there  they  are  called  labial  arteries. 

1  he  external  maxillary  then  gives  off  branches  to  the 
nose,  goes  to  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  is  lost  upon 
the  forehead,  communicating,  in  that  pait,  with  the 

temporal  artery.  . 

The  internal  maxillary  artery  is  a  branch  from  the 
external  carotid,  rising  at  the  origin  of  the  temporal, 
and  distributed  to  both  the  jaws  :  it  is  very  much  con¬ 
voluted,  and  gives  branches  to  the  deep-seated  parts  ; 
one  branch  runs  through  the  lower  jaw,  called  the  in¬ 
ferior  maxillary  artery;  but  the  main  trunk  luns  up  to 
the  foramen,  lacerum  interius,  at  the  bottom  ot  the 
orbit,  winds  round  the  antrum,  and  sinks  into  the  nose 
behind  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  and  beiore  the  ptery¬ 
goid  process  of  the  os  sphenoides,  to  be  lost  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  nose. 

MAXILLA'RIS  INFE  RIOR  NE  RVUS,  ramus 
inferior,  is  the  third  •.branch  of  the  fifth  pair  ot 
nerves.  It  passes  through  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  os 
sphenoides,  where  it  gives  off  several  branches  to  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  th.n  throws  a  remarkable 
branch  through  the  lower  jaw  to  supply  the  teeth, 
which  comes  out  at  the  anterior  part  ot  the  channel, 
and  branches  upon  the  lip.  From  this  a  capital  branch 
is  detached  to  the  tongue  called  the  lingual,  which  runs 
between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles,  and  passes  to  the 
top  of  the  tongue,  going  with  the  duct  ot  the  maxillary 
gland.  From  this  the  chorda  tympani  is  derived,  bee 

1  MAXILLA'RIS  SUPERIOR  NE'RVUS.  The  UPPER 
MAXILLARY  NERVE  is  the  second  branch  of  thetitn 
pair.  It  passes  through  the  foramen  rotundum  of  the 
»  sphenoides,  where  it  throws  oft  a 
late ;  but  the  trunk  passes  on  m  the  sulcus  1 1 
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maxillary  bone,  goes  to  the  upper  jaw,  and  to  its 
antrum.  It  then  comes  out  below  the  orbit,  and  is  dif¬ 
fused  upon  the  face,  particularly  upon  the  nose,  the 
upper  lip,  and  cheek.  See  Trigemini. 

MAYS  is  a  kind  of  Indian  wheat.  See  Cerealia. 
MEA1US,  (from  meo,  to  pas*),  a  duct,  passage, 
or  any  open  canal.  The  auditory  passage  is  the  meatus 
audit  onus  ;  the  Eustachian  tube  meatus  a  potato  ad  att- 
rem ;  the  urethra  meatus  urinarius ;  the  ducts  which 
convey  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  to  the  duodenum 
the  meatus  cijstici. 

Mea'tus  au  dito'rius  extrrnus  is  the  external 
passage  to  the  ear,  beginning  at  the  hollow  of  the  outer 
ear,  and  ending  at  the  drum.  It  was  formerly  a  name 
for  the  Eustachian  tube.  See  Auricula. 

Mea'tus  CAi'ccs.  See  Tuba  Eustachi ana. 
MECAPA'TLI.  The  American  name  for  one  of  the 
species  of  sarsaparilla. 

ME'CCHA,  Bals.  See  Balsamum. 
MECHOACANA  A' LB  A,  (from  Mcchouchan ,  a 
province  in  Mexico,  whence  it  was  brought),  lihubar- 
barum  album,  convolvulus  Americanos,  jalapa  alba, 
bryonia  alba  Peruviana,  mechoacan.  It  is  the  root  of  an 
American  species  of  convolvulus,  chiefly  brought  from  a 
province  in  Mexico ;  but  its  flower  has  not  been  so  ac¬ 
curately  described  as  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  strictly 
to  what  genus  it  belongs.  In  the  later  works  of  Lin¬ 
naeus  it  has  been  referred  to  the  genus  convolvulus, 
with  the  trivial  name  of  mcchoacana ,  but  with  no  pecu¬ 
liar  precision.  It  is  cut  into  thin  transverse  slices,  like 
jalap  ;  but  is  larger,  whiter,  and  softer.  This  root  was 
first  brought  into  Europe  in  152-1,  as  a  mild  cathartic, 
which  having  but  little  taste  or  smell,  was  thought  not 
to  offend  the  stomach  ;  but  the  common  jalap  hath  su¬ 
perseded  its  use.  The  phjtolocca  decandna  Lin.  Sp.  PL 
030,  furnishes  the  Canadian  mcchoacana.  See  Kail 
Historia  ;  Tournefort’s  Materia  Medica. 

Mechoac  ana  ni  gra.  A  name  of  the  jalap  in 
common  use.  (See  Jalapa.)  The  Brasilians  call  it 
jetecucu. 

ME  CON,  (from  pr/Mg,  bulk ;  from  the  largeness  of 
its  head).  See  Papaver. 

MECO'NIS  and  MECO'NIUM,  (from  pjxwv,  the 
poppy).  See  Peplion. 

MECO'NIO,  (Syr.  e.),  (from  the  same).  See  Pa¬ 
paver  ALBUM. 

MECO'NIUM,  (from  the  same).  Opium  is  the 
juice  flowing  from  the  poppy  head  through  artificial  in¬ 
cisions  ;  but  meconium  is  the  juice  of  the  whole  plant, 
first  bruised,  then  pressed  out.  The  excrement  also  con¬ 
tained  in  the  intestines  of  a  newly  born  infant,  which 
has  obtained  its  name  from  this  resemblance  to  opium. 
See  In  fa  ns. 

MEDE  NA.  A  species  of  ulcer.  Paracelsus. 
Mkdenayena;  the  same  with  medinensis  vena. 
Castellus. 

MEDIA'NA  VE'NA,  (from  medius,  middle),  A  re¬ 
markable  vein  on  the  inside  of  the  flexure  of  the  cubit, 
between  the  cephalic  and  basilic  veins,  called  by  the 
Arabians  funis  brachii.  It  is  frequently  opened  in 
bleeding. 

Media's  a  cepha'lica,  (from  the  same).  Sec 

CEPHALICA  M  EDI  ANA,  ■ 

MEDIA'NUM,  (from  the  same).  See  Medias¬ 
tinum. 


MEDIA'NUS,  (from  the  same).  See  Cervjc- 
cales. 

MEDIASTTNA,  (from  the  same).  See  Inklam- 

MATIO  MEDIASTINI. 

MEDIASTINAL  ARTERIAL,  (from  the  same). 
The  arteries  of  the  mediastinum  arise  from  the  sub¬ 
clavian,  and  are  spread  on  the  mediastinum. 

Mediasti'naj  VE'NAi,  (from  the  same).  The  right 
vein  of  the  mediastinum  comes  out  from  the  trunk° of 
the  superior  vena  cava  anterior,  a  little  above  the  azy¬ 
gos ;  the  left  from  the  subelavia. 

MEDIASTPNLTM,  (from  the  same),  mediamtm,  is 
the  membrane  called  the  pleura,  which,  after  covering 
the  internal  surface  of  the  chest,  rises  from  the  spine, 
and  is  reflected  on  each  side  to  cover  the  lungs.  This 
double  membrane  between  each  lobe  divides  the  chest 
into  two  cavities.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  at  the 
sternum  there  is  a  cavity  betwixt  the  laminae  of  the 
mediastinum,  and  that  any  matter  may  be  discharged, 
it  lodged  there,  by  a  perforation  through  the  middle  of 
that  bone.  This  operation,  however,  if  really  required, 
would  be  very  uncertain;  for  the  mediastinum  does  not 
commonly  terminate  along  the  middle  of  the  inside  of 
the  sternum,  but  from  above,  all  the  way  down  it  in¬ 
clines  to  the  left  side;  so  that,  if  an  instrument  was 
thrust  through  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  it  would  pass 
.  near  an  inch  on  one  side  of  the  membrane. 

The  mediastinum  contains  in  its  duplicature  the 
heart,  the  pericardium,  the  vena  cava,  and  the  oeso¬ 
phagus. 

MEDICAMENTA'RIA,  (from  medicamentum ,  medi¬ 
cine),  pharmacy,  is  the  art  of  making  and  pre¬ 
paring  medicines,  sometimes  of  preparing  poison.  Phar¬ 
macy  hath  been  distinguished  into  chemical  zne\  galeni¬ 
cal.  The  first  consists  of  those  operations  in  which  fire 
was  the  chief  medium,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
different  ingredients  of  a  compound,  or  combining  dif¬ 
ferent  substances  into  one  form;  each  supposed  to  differ 
in  qualities  from  the  body  which  afforded  them,  or 
from  the  substances  thus  combined.  The  second  con¬ 
sisted  in  altering  the  form  or  texture  of  simples,  so  as 
to  render  them  fit  to  be  taken,  or  applied,  without  at¬ 
tempting  any  change  in  their  qualities ;  and  in  uniting 
them  in  compositions  of  various  forms,  where  each 
simple  was  supposed  to  retain  its  original  properties. 
But  these  distinctions  have  been  long  neglected. 

.  The  operations  in  pharmacy  may  be  reduced  to  these 
four  kinds  : 

L  Commcnsvration,  or  the  adjustment  of  quantities, 
necessary  for  the  due  administration  of  simple  and  com¬ 
pound  medicines,  as  well  as  for  the  formation  of  those 
very  compounds. 

2.  Change  of  form,  or  texture,  often  requisite,  both  for 
the  convenient  administering  of  simples,  and  forming 
compounds.  The  instances  in  which  this  is  prac¬ 
tised  are  for  the  reduction  of  solid  cohering  bodies 
to  powder,  and  of  those  that  partake  both  of  solid  and 
fluid  into  pulp;  for  converting  salts,  and  other  soluble 
bodies,  to  fluidity  ;  and,  in  other  cases,  the  restoring 
them  when  fluid  to  their  solid  state.  The  several  par¬ 
ticular  operations  by  which  these  changes  are  produced 
have  been  styled  trituration,  calcination,  solution,  ex¬ 
siccation,  and  crystalisation. 

3.  Extraction  or  separation,  in  a  general  sense,  not 
confined  to  the  making  extracts  of  the  gums  and  resins 


vegetables  Tlie  different  elements  of  many  com¬ 
pound  bodies  having  qualities  and  powers,  when  sepa¬ 
rate  and  pure,  which  they  are  incapable  of  exerting 
when  their  force  is  suppresed  by  the  quantity  or  coun¬ 
teracted  by  the  repugnant  qualities  of  the  other  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  are  by  this  means  obtained,  as  acid  spirits, 
testaceous  earths,  & c. 

4.  i  ompusitiun  is  either  simple  mixture  or  chemical 
combination.  In  the  first  the  different  species  are  in¬ 
tended  to  act,  each  according  to  its  own  nature,  without 
producing  any  mutual  change  of,  or  alteration  in,  each 
other.  But  this  is  the  less  important  kind  of  composition, 
as  single  simples  will  often  answer  the  end  of  such  com¬ 
position.  The  second  produces  many  efficacious  reme¬ 
dies,  which  have  no  adequate  substitutes  obtained  by 
other  means  j  as  the  preparations  of  quicksilver,  anti¬ 
mony,  saline  substances,  &c.  in  which  a  new  compound 
is  produced,  differing  in  its  nature  and  efficacy  from 
any  of  its  component  parts. 

To  execute  these  several  intentions,  a  variety  of  me¬ 
thods  and  proper  instruments  are  employed  ;  hence  the 
terms  calcination,  crystalisation,  corrosion,  depuia  ion, 
digestion,  distillation,  expression,  exsiccation,  fermenta¬ 
tion,  fusion,  incorporation,  precipitation,  pulverisation, 
solution,  sublimation,  &c. 

The  means  of  effecting  pharmaceutic  operations  are 
of  two  kinds,  viz  chemical  and  mechanical.  By  che¬ 
mical  are  meant  the  natural  media  by  which  bodies  can 
acton,  and  produce  a  change  in,  each  other,  not  expli¬ 
cable  from  the  known  general  properties  of  matter,  or 
laws  motion.  By  mechanical,  artificial  instruments. 
For  brevity  sake,  in  speaking  of  these  two  kinds,  the 
first  is  called  media,  the  latter  instruments.  See  Phar¬ 
macia. 

Medica'menta  extempora'nea,  (from  midi co, 
to  heal )  Magistraha,  compositions  prescribed  by  the 
physician,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  patient, 
and  made  up  for  this  purpose  only.  A  variety  of  these 
are  found  in  some  Pharmacopoeias,  under  the  title  of 
extemporaneous  medicines,  and  all  the  compounds  of 
practice  chiefly  consist  of  them.  These  are  the  re¬ 
sources  of  ignorance  and  idleness :  with  these  the  fa¬ 
shionable  practitioner  provides  himself,  and  prescribes 
to  the  name  of  a  disease,  with  little  knowledge  of  its  na¬ 
ture  or  that  of  the  remedy.  To  discountenance  such 
impositions  on  a  credulous  public,  who  contentedly 
employ  every  one  who  calls  himself  a  physician,  we 
have  seldom  added  formulae,  and  shall  not  insert  any, 
unless  stronger  reasons  than  at  present  occur  to  us 
should  be  offered.  See  Fohmuljk. 

MEDICAMENTO'SCJS  LA'PIS,  (from  medicamen- 
tum,  medicine).  Ti  e  MEDICINAL  stone,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  litharge  bole  and  alum,  of  each  foss.  colcothar 
of  vitriol  ^iij.  vinegar  Jbij.  m.  evaporated  to  hardness, 
formerly  used  in  collyria,  &c.  as  an  astringent. 

MEDICAME  NTUM,  (from  medcor,  to  heal).  A 
medicine  has  been  styled  any  substance  capable  of 
changing  the  state  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  human 
body,  so  as  to  prevent  the  increase  of  disease,  or  re¬ 
store  health.  This  definition  is,  however,  both  erroneous 
and  imperfect.  Terror  will  prevent  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  or 
the  attack  of  an  intermittent.  Sailing  will  produce  a  sa¬ 
lutary  discharge  from  the  stomach,  while  neither  changes 
the  state  of  the  solids  or  fluids.  It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means 
clear  that  any  medicine,  except  those  employed  in  the 


cure  of  chronic  diseases,  produces  any  considerable 
change  iu  either;  and  we  have  found,  when  we  spi  ke 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  articles  of  the  materia  mediea, 
that  medicines  chiefly  altered  the  functions  of  the  body, 
or  the  balance  of  the  circulation.  The  definition  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  intended  to  distinguish  medicines  from 
aliment  on  the  one  side,  and  from  poisons  on  the  other. 
'Phe  former  was  supposed  to  add  to  the  bulk,  or  to  re¬ 
pair  the  unavoidable  losses  ;  the  latter  to  destroy  life. 
Aliment,  however,  properly  regulaied,  often  removes 
diseases  and  the  most  virulent  poisons  in  smaller  doses 
are  very  useful  remedies ;  so  true  is  the  canon  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  that  “  medicines  differ  from  poisons,  not  in  their 
nature,  but  their  doses.” 

Though  we  have  treated  of  the  different  methods  of 
investigating  the  power  of  medicines,  it  must  still  be 
acknowledged  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  most 
powerful  remedies  to  chance,  or  to  the  pursuit  of  ob¬ 
jects  very  different  from  the  results  which  have  been 
experienced.  Chemistry,  it  is  said,  has  elaborated 
many  remedies,  but  discovered  none.  Yet  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  imaginary  elixir,  to  prolong  life  to  an  inde¬ 
finite  term,  some  medicines  have  been  discovered, 
though  among  these  we  can  neither  reckon  mercury 
nor  antimony,  whose  powers  were  elicited  by  chance. 
A  happy  boldness,  or  a  random  experiment,  has  often 
added  essentially  to  our  slock  ;  but  inductive  reasoning 
has  only  contributed  to  correct  the  hasty  views  of  the- 
indiscreet,  or  to  regulate  the  eagerness  of  the  too  san¬ 
guine  experimentalist. 

Modern  practice  employs  few  remedies.  Yet,  as  we 
have  more  than  once  shown,  simplicity  of  prescription 
is  the  delusive  meteor  that  has  sometimes  led  us  astray.. 
(See  Combination  of  medicines.)  In  general, 
however,  we  agree  with  an  author,  whose  name  has 
escaped  us,  that  long  formulae  are  proofs  of  either  ig¬ 
norance  or  deceit. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  there  are  any  specific 
medicines.  As  usual,  the  question  requires  only  to  be 
explained  to  approach  at  least  to  a  decision.  If  it  be 
meant  whether  a  specific  stimulus  exists,  the  position 
must  be  granted.  If,  then,  there  be  such,  the  medi¬ 
cine  which  possesses  this  stimulus  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
a  specific ;  but  if  it  be  meant  whether  any  medicine 
can  cure  a  disease  by  such  peculiar  inherent  powers  as 
are  neither  warranted  by  its  general  properties,  or  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  we  must  hesi*- 
tate  in  our  answer.  The  nnmbqr  of  supposed  specifics, 
by  a  more  careful  investigation,  have  not  been  found  pe¬ 
culiarly  powerful  in  the  disease  to  which  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  exclusively  adapted ;  and  we  have  only  left  on 
the  list  the  peruvian  bark  and  mercury  in  intermlttents  and 
the  lues  venerea.  The  former,  however,  has  now  lost  this 
proportion  of  its  credit,  since  other  tonics,  particularly 
the  arsenic,  is  found  of  equal  or  superior  efficacy.  The 
pretensions  of  mercury  to  the  character  of  a  specific  we 
have  lately  investigated  (see  Lues);  and  when  we 
consider  the  history  of  the  numerous  individuals  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  to  this  class,  wc  are  disposed  to  con¬ 
clude,  that,  as  usual,  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  our  ad¬ 
miration.  Had  we  any  medicine  of  efficacy  to  com¬ 
pare  with  mercury  wc  should  discover  its  relations, 
and,  of  course,  the  cause  of  its  general  utility.  VV  e 
have  made  some  steps  in  this  inquiry  in  the  article  just 
quoted. 
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,  tTnlwrsal  medicines  are  now  only  seen  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  or  a  quack-bill.  The  num¬ 
berless  mcons, stent  qualities  attributed  ,o  a  paten  me- 
dic.ne  would  almost  fix  it  in  this  rank  ;  but  its  real 

which  -°0n  See"’  ,W1  U‘aCe  the  Jeading  diseases  for 
which  ,t  IS  recommended  ;  and  we  then  find  it  a  com¬ 
mon  medicine  decorated  with  a  pompous  title,  if  it  be 
an  Inefficient  compound,  whose  sole  merit  lies  in 
its  name,  in  its  extravagant  recommendations,  and  the 
credulity  and  Idly  of  those  whose  abilities,  if  exerted 
"would  soon  point  out  the  fallacy.  See  Quacks  and 
•Quack  medicines. 

Ihe  various  distinctions  of  medicines  into  general  and 
•topical,  curative,  palliative,  or  preservative,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious,  though  little  attended  to  at  present,  as 
the  same  medicine  is  now  often  used  with  each  view, 
ihe  bark,  for  instance,  is  a  palliative  in  restraining  the 
■colliquative  sweats  in  hectics,  a  preservative  durin|  the 

progress  of  a  highly  putrid  epidemic,  and  a  curative  in 
anternmtents. 

MEDICI'NA  (from  medeor,  to  heal).  Medicine. 
The  history  ot  the  science  which  is  the  chief  object  of 
■our  work  must  necessarily  detain  us  for  some  time; 

W  h  aV0'|d  an  k'T  ®  °f  an  extremely  disproportioned 
len  th  ve  have  broken  it  in  a  manner  already  explained, 

and  shall,  in  the  references  at  the  end,  collect  the 
scatteied  limbs,  so  as  to  form  oue  whole.  At  present 
we  must  examine  the  history  and  the  progress  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  if,  for  ages,  we  find  reason  to  lament  its  slow 
adv  ance  towards  improvement,  if  we  sometimes  find  it 
stat  ionary,  and  occasionally  even  retrograde,  the  causes 
Mill  furnish  abundant  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  our 
boasted  reason,  of  the  vast  extent  of  science,  of  the 
limited  powers  of  human  intellect. 

It  would  be  idle  to  trace  at  length  the  probable  origin 
of  medicine,  or  determine  whether  it  be  the  result  of  ran- 
corn  experiment,  of  imitation  from  observing  the  instinct 
of  brutes,  or  of  divine  inspiration.  Disease  is  the  lot  of 
humanity  ;  and  remedies,  or  at  least  attempts  to  relieve, 
must  be  coeval  with  disordered  functions.  The  obvious 
means  of  procuring  relief  was  to  expose  the  patient  in 
ie  streets,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  advantage  of 
greater  sagacity,  or  more  extensive  experience  ;  and 
m  ien  either  a  natural  sagacity  and  opportunities  of 
observation  were  combined  with  a  ready  recollection, 
they  constituted  the  physician  of  rude  ages,  as  they 
often  constitute  one  at  the  present  moment.  Priests 
as  possessing  greater  leisure  and  more  frequent  oppor- 
unities  ot  observation,  were  probably  the  first  medical 
practitioners,  and  the  most  successful  physicians  were 
soon  deified.  Superstition  gradually  mixed  in  the  scene, 
and  dreams  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  or  incantations 
and  amulets,  soon  corrupted  the  few  lights  which  expe¬ 
rience  had  suggested.  Yet  however  superstition  or 
design  may  have  corrupted  the  fountains,  the  stream 
vva,  preserved  with  tolerable  purity  by  the  means  of  the 
temples;  for  these  were  the  receptacles  of  the  earliest 
records,  the  histories  of  cases  recorded  by  the  patients, 
and  from  the  temples  of  yEsculapius  Hippocrates  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  drawn  his  best  observations.  We  owe 
only  to  a  sarcasm  of  a  later  era  one  of  the  remedies  of 
the  sacied  fane,  viz.  the  fat  of  pork  in  consumptive 
cases;  and  of  all  animal  foods  this  is  perhaps  the  least 
injurious  in  such  cases. 

lo  the  Egyptians  medicine,  with  every  other  science. 
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is  said  to  be  chiefly  indebted;  and  we  are  told,  with  a 
ti  lumphant  confidence,  of  their  T/wth,  who  was  probably 
only  an  allegorical  personage,  and  of  Isis,  perhaps  only 
a  legal  title.  Horns  the  son  of  Isis,  the  Apollo  of  the 

reeks,  was  seemingly  a  real  person;  but  of  his  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  medicine  we  know  nothing  except  from  the 
claims  of  his  adopting  parents;  who  have  mixed  them 
too.  copiously  with  fable  to  enable  us  to  discriminate 
then  tiue  value.  The  real  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians 
m  medicine  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate;  for,  as  we  have 
remarked  (see  Chirurcua),  Prosper  Alpinus  wrote  in 
a  period  when  the  later  improvements  had  been  carried 
to  Egypt.  Blumenbach  has  however  shown,  that  the 
pi  ocess  of  embalming  was  hastily  and  rudely  conducted  • 
and  we  cannot  attribute  any  scientific  knowledge  of 
medicine  to  those  who  confined  the  management  of 
each  disorder  to  a  single  family,  a  single  disease  to  one 
practitioner,  and  limited  by  law  the  use  of  medicine  to 
a  definite  period  of  the  complaint.  It  is  said  we 
are  indebted  to  them  for  the  use  of  clysters;  but  it  is 
more  certain  that  they  excelled  in  prognostics,  which 
must  be  the  result  of  careful  observation.  This  talent 
Galen,  while  he  highly  commends,  attributes  to  astro¬ 
logy.  Their  remedies  were  chiefly  diaetetic,  if  we  ex- 
eept  perhaps  the  nepenthe.  The  medical  knowledge 
of  the  Chinese,  the  Israelites,  and  the  Brachmans,  need 
not  detain  us.  Among  each  it  was  inconsiderable  •  and 
the  chief  merits  of  the  first  seem  to  have  consisted  in 
punctures  with  needles ;  of  the  second  in  distinctions 
between  clean  and  unclean  beasts;  and  of  the  third  in 
botanical  knowledge. 

The  early  Grecian  medicine  was  chiefly  chirurgical  • 
and  though  we  hear  of  internal  remedies,  yet  we  have 
no  clue  to  guide  us  respecting  their  nature,  as  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  some  authors  nearer  the  period  of  their  intro¬ 
duction  are  contradicted  by  others.  Amidst  the  darkness 
of  the  fabulous  ages  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  baths 
of  Hecate,  Circe,  and  Medea,  seem  to  show  some  know¬ 
ledge  ol  the  powers  of  vegetables  externally  employed  - 
and  the  tale  of  the  poisoned  shirt  of  Deianira  equally  im¬ 
plies  the  knowledge  of  deleterious  plants,  even  if  some 
of  the  circumstances  in  Medea’s  story  should  be  wholly 
fabulous.  •  1 

The  events  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  called  for  the 
interposition  of  art,  were  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively 
external  injuries;  and  there  is  a  very  slight  foundation 
for  supposing,  from  the  language  of  Homer,  that  in¬ 
ternal  medicines  were  at  any  time  exhibited.  Nepenthe 
was  almost  the  only  instance,  for  the  moly  was  an 
amulet.  If  the  temples  of  Philostratus  were  at  a  sub-* 
sequent  period  crowded  with  votaries,  who  sought  his 
aid  in  consumptions,  dropsies,  intermittents,  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eyes,  we  must  rather  attribute  the  removal 
of  the  complaints  to  the  arts  of  the  priests  or  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  votaries,  than  to  the  interference  of  the 
deceased  hero,  who  is  not  represented  as  having  pos¬ 
sessed  any  medicinal  powers.  JEsculapius,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  Argonauts,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  so 
that  he  probably  died  in  the  interval ;  but  his  fame  was 
preserved  in  Ins  temples,  where  the  artifices  of  the 
priests  in  choosing  a  healthy  spot  shaded  with  trees,- and 
combining  various  species  of  amusement,  contributed 
peilnips  moie  to  the  patient’s  recovery  than  their  me¬ 
dicines. 

Ihe  Asclepiadcc  setjm  never,  before  the  time  of  Hip- 
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pocrates,  to  have  practised  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
temples ;  but  they  had  various  schools,  ot  which  the 
Coan  and  the  Gnidian  were  the  chief-  Their  ana¬ 
tomical  knowledge,  of  which  they  boasted,  was  rude 
and  incorrect;  their  practice  we  can  scarcely  judge  of 
from  the  different  application  of  their  terms.  We 
should  suppose  them  to  have  employed  drastic  pur¬ 
gatives,  since  they  used  the  elaterium  and  the  grana 
Gnidia.  Yet  we  learn  from  Dioscorides  how  much  the 
ancient  elaterium  differed  from  ours,  and  the  x.ox.x.01,  or 
grana  Gnidia  may,  as  the  word  implies,  have  been  only 
pills.  The  Coan  and  Gnidian  schools  were  however  the 
chief  rivals,  and  the  Gnidian  sentences,  the  compilation 
of  Eurvphon,  of  an  age  somewhat  anterior  to  that  of 
Hippocrates,  is  severely  criticised  by  the  latter.  He 
complains  of  the  little  attention  which  the  Gnidian 
school  paid  to  the  observation  of  diseases ;  of  the 
severity  of  their  remedies;  their  unreasonably  increasing 
the  number  of  diseases,  and  the  little  attention  they  in¬ 
culcated  respecting  diet.  The  only  distinguished  author 
of  this  school  known  to  us  is  Ctesias,  and,  from  his 
works,  some  fragments  are  preserved. 

Of  the  Rhodian  and  Italian  schools,  established  by  the 
descendants  or  priests  of  iEsculapius,  we  have  few 
remains  :  of  the  existence  of  the  latter  we  imd  only 
some  imperfect  hints  in  Galen.  The  former  was  more 
distinguished,  but  its  remaining  vestiges  are  few.  The 
medals  bear  a  branch  of  Balaustines  ;  but  this  mark  is 
rather  referable  to  the  arts  than  to  medicine,  as  the  plant 
was  then  almost  exclusively  used  in  dyeing. 

The  fame  of  these  schools  and  of  the  philosophers, 
for  medicine  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  cultivated 
only  as  a  branch  of  philosophy,  was  soon  eclipsed  by 
Hippocrates,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  whom 
the  appellation  of  physician,  in  its  modern  acceptation, 
is  due.  He  first  separated  it  from  philosophy,  gave  it 
the  form  of  a  distinct  science,  and  personally  observed 
the  progress  of  diseases,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  reme¬ 
dies  ;  on  this  account  he  is  styled  the  inventor  of  the 
medicina  clinica  Yet  perhaps  the  philosophers  who 
preceded  him  must  not  be  wholly  omitted.  We  are  re¬ 
minded  of  l‘yt  ha  gurus  by  the  Climacterics,  by  the  Critical 
days,  and  his  recommendation  of  the  vinegar  ot  squills, 
in  deafness  ;  of  his  scholar  Alan  won,  who  first  described 
the  eye ;  of  Empedocles,  who,  before  any  other  ana¬ 
tomist,  dissected  with  accuracy  the  ear;  and  of  Timaeus 
Locrus,  who  taught  that  the  nervous  system  was  the 
basis  of  the  whole  body,  on  which  the  nutritious  sub- 
statue  was  gradually  extended.  Democritus  was  rather 
a  philosopher  and  a  chemist  than  a  physician,  and  might 
have  ranked  with  credit  in  each  class  were  the  various 
bints  of  his  labours  collected. 

Of  Hlt'Pot  ft  AT  ES  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  im¬ 
partiality  in  a  manner  that  will  satisfy  his  warm  ad¬ 
mirers,  or  those  who  reject  every  thing  which  is  not  of 
a  modern  sera.  If  we  look  at  him  as  a  physician,  when 
medicine  had  scarcely  escaped  from  the  trammels  of 
superstition,  the  refinements  of  philosophy,  or  the 
dictates  of  antiquated  tradition,  our  admiration  will  rise 
almost  to  enthusiasm ;  for  we  shall  perceive  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  accuracy  of  reasoning,  and  acuteness  of  observa¬ 
tion,  superior  to  bis  sera,  or  the  state  of  science  at  that 
period.  But  to  study  and  admire  Hippocrates  at  this 
time  is  very  different.  Science  has  opened  newer  and 
more  extensive  views;  diseases  are  distinguished  with 
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greater  accuracy ;  and  the  remedies,  as  they  are  more 
numerous,  may  be  more  appropriately  adapted  to  the 
cii cumstances.  If  we  find  a  striking  description  in 
Hippocrates,  we  admire  it  as  a  mark  ot  superior  genius, 
and  wonder  how  the  same  event  could  have  happened 
both  in  Greece  and  England.  Yet  strip  the  fact  of  the 
disguise  of  system,  and  it  will  be  .found  that  patient  ob¬ 
servation  would  alone  have  taught  it.  He  fills,  however, 
so  vast  a  space  in  the  medical  scene,  that  some  further 
notice  of  him  and  his  doctrines  will  be  necessary. 

Hippocrates  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  80th 
Olympiad,  460  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  physicians,  inheriting  the  in¬ 
structions  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  themselves 
descendants  from  the  Asclepiadae,  while  his  mother 
traced  her  origin  from  the  Heraclidae.  He  died  at  La¬ 
rissa,  it.  is  said,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  first  practised 
physic  at  Thasus,  afterwards  at  Abdcra,  and  at  last  in 
Thessaly  ;  but  his  chief  residence  was  at  Cos,  whence 
the  Coan  school  became  for  a  long  time  the  successful 
rival  of  the  Gnidian.  All  that  has  been  added  to  these 
few  events  is  doubtful.  That  his  instructors  were  He- 
rodicus  (or  Prodicus,)  and  Democritus,  rests  only  on  the 
attention  which  he  has  paid  to  the  gymnastic  art,  as 
well  as  to' anatomy  ;  and  the  philosophy  of  Hippocrates 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  tenets  of  Pleraclitus  than  of 
the  Abderite.  As  Hippocrates  was  a  great  traveller, 
he  might  have  attended  the  lessons  of  Prodicus  in 
Athens,  where  he  chiefly  taught,  and  might  there  have 
been  acquainted  with  his  brother  Gorgias,  whom  he 
afterwards  attended  in  his  medical  capacity  in  Thessaly,' 
when  worn  down  with  old  age ;  but  we  have  110 
records  of  his  having  ever  practised  at  Athens. 

The  other  tales  either  to  his  honour  or  discredit  are 
too  idle  to  detain  us.  Had  he  violated  or  burnt  a 
temple,  Greece  could  have  afforded  him  no  asylum. 
Had  he  been  greatly  instrumental  in  relieving  those 
affected  with  the  plague  at  Athens,  Thucydides  could 
not  have  stated  that  medicine  was  of  no  advantage  in  that 
epidemic.  The  oration  of  Thessalus  the  son  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  on  the  subject  of  the  honours  decreed  to  him, 
must  be  spurious ;  for  at  that  time  the  sage  was  but 
thirty-one  years  old.  The  request  of  Artaxerxes,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  refused,  is  also  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  crime  supposed  to  have  driven  him  from  Cos,. 
The  tale  of  his  being  sent  to  Democritus  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Abdera  seems  only  one  of  the  many  sneers 
the  stupidity  of  the  Abderites  scattered  in  ancient 
history;  and  lleland  has  shown,  that  the  imputed  letter 
was  written  by  Epictetus.  The  time  of  his  deatli  is 
equally  uncertain. 

Under  the  name  of  Hippocrates  we  have  received 
works  of  very  different  value.  Those  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  and  successors  are  confounded  with  his,  partly 
from  his  having  appropriated  some  of  their  remarks, 
in  part  from  the  high  character  he  had  acquired;  and 
from  several  of  his  descendants  having  retained  his 
name.  The  chief  cause,  however,  of  the  many  spurious 
works  attributed  to  him,  is  the  avarice  of  the  collectors 
of  Ptolemy,  who,  when  he  founded  the  library  of 
Alexandria,  endeavoured  to  obtain,  at  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  rates,  the  works  of  every  author  of  reputa¬ 
tion.  Every  thing  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates  was 
eagerly  received,  and  it  was  thought  ol  little  importance 
whether  they  proceeded  Irom  the  lust,  second,  or  third 
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ot  that  name  :  the  reports  were  not  sifted  with  minute 
discrimination.  J  o  distinguish  the  real  works  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  has  been  consequently  a  problem  of  no  little 
difficulty.  At  the  expiration  of  500  years,  this  task 
v/as  attempted  by  Galen,  who,  to  an  intimate  knowledge 
ot  what  the  successors  of  Hippocrates  had  written,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  discriminating  genius,  and  a  critical  discern¬ 
ment  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Coan  sage,  which 
peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task.  Mercurialis,  a  man 
of  the  most  extensive  erudition,  Halier,  a  physician 
of  vast  information,  capable  of  the  most  incredible 
labour,  and  Gruner,  possessed  of  all  the  indefatigable 
diligence  of  his  nation,  have  laboured  in  the  same  field. 
They  have  assumed,  as  a  principle,  that  Hippocrates 
was  a  man  of  singular  abilities,  extensive  information, 
consummate  candour,  and  modesty.  By  these  tests 
they  have  tried  every  imputed  work.  Though  perhaps 
the  principles  might  not  be  readily  conceded,  yet,  as 
they  will  certainly  point  out  to  our  attention  the  most 
valuable  works,  we  shall  give  the  result  of  their  la¬ 
bours. 

The  undisputed  works  of  Hippocrates  are  said  to  be 
the  first  and  third  book  of  the  Epidemics  ;  two  books 
ot  the  Pk/k not i ones  (a  different  work  from  the  Prae- 
notiones  Coacse,  published  by  Elzevir  in  lO'6'0,  by 
Duretus  at  Paris,  and  with  commentaries  by  Hollerius 
at  Leyden,  which  is  very  certainly  spurious),  containing 
the  Prognostics,  and  the  second  book  of  the  Prorrhetica  ; 
Dc  Divta  in  Aailis,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnidian  sen¬ 
tences  ;  the  Aphorismi;  Dc  Acre,  Aquis  Lads ;  De 
JS at  urn  Huminis ;  DeHumoribus  Purgandis  ;  Dc  AH  mat  to  ; 
Dc  Art  nulls;  DeFracluris;  De  Capitis  Vuhwribus;  Dc 
Officrna  Medici;  De  Locis  in  Nomine.  This  is  nearly  the 
enumeration  of  Haller;  but  Galen  and  Haller  seem  to 
have  admitted  tracts  among  the  Hippocratic  works,  with 
too  great  facility.  Gruner,  who  like  Haller  considered 
brevity,  gravity,  and  the  absence  of  theoretical  rea¬ 
sonings  to  be  the  true  test  of  the  genuine  writings  of 
Hippocrates,  differs  in  the  application.  He  admits  the 
oath,  but  rejects  the  treatise,  De  Nut  nr  a  Nomim.s,  Dc  Locis 
in  Nomine,  De  HnmonLus,  Dc  Aliment  of  Sp  Dc  Nrticulis. 
Whether  the  oath  be  admitted  or  rejected,  is  of  little 
importance  ;  since  it  must  be  considered  rather  as  an 
object  of  curiosity  than  of  utility.  The  first  of  these 
rejected  works  was  admitted,  with  hesitation,  by  Galen 
and  Mercurialis,  as  containing  many  passages  very 
distant  from  the  manner  and  doctrines  of  Hippocrates  ; 
but  it  was  retained,  as  containing  so:ne  facts  of  im¬ 
portance.  Ibe  second,  though  admitted  by  Galen  and 
Caelius,  and  though  it  agrees,  in  general,  with  the 
practice  of  Hippocrates,  has  been  suspected  on  account 
of  some  passages  of  a  very  different  description.  Haller 
only  asserts  that  it  non/  be  his  work ;  and  Mercurialis, 
who  ascribes  it  to  Hippocrates,  thinks  that  lie  did  not 
live  to  complete  it. 

Gruner  and  Mercurialis  reject  the  tract  De  Humoribus, 
but  add,  that  it  merits  attention.  It  has  been  indeed 
commended  in  every  age,  and  illustrated  with  commen¬ 
taries  by  Galen,  Duretus,  and  (Junzius.  The  tract  on 
Aliment,  on  the  contrary,  imitates  only  the  terseness  of 
Hippocrates,  but  betrays  the  author  to  be  of  a  later  sera, 
by  the  doctrines  respecting  the  arteries  and  veins.  The 
book  on  the  Joints  is  evidently  the  work  of  Hippocrates, 
or,  at  least,  of  the  author  of  the  tract  De  Eracturis,  and 
universally  admitted.  It  contains  also  an  account  of  the 


luxation  of  the  thigh,  which  the  history  of  medicin* 
uniformly  attributes  to  Hippocrates,  by  recording  a 
controversy  between  him  and  Ctesias  on  this  subject. 

Yet  even  the  undisputed  works  of  Hippocrates  must 
be  received  with  some  hesitation.  The  criteria  by 
.which  they  are  decided  are,  we  have  said,  not  infallible; 
for  t hey  assume  a  degree  of  uniform  excellence,  which 
perhaps  few  have  possessed.  The  tract  De  Aere,  Aquis 
et  Locis,  shows  the  author  to  have  been  an  European; 
and  various  passages,  even  in  the  most  genuine  works, 
may  he  adduced  to  prove  that  interpolations  have  crept 
in.  Where  then  can  we  draw  the  line?  or  need  the 
line  be  drawn  ? 

We  have  enlarged  on  this  part  of  the  subject  to  add 
the  only  conclusion  which  can  be  admitted  that  the 
undisputed  works  of  Hippocrates  show  rather  the  state 
of  medicine  in  the  earliest  eras  than  form  what  may 
be  styled  the  system  of  an  individual.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  objects  of  curiosity,  rather  than  use  ;  for  the  most 
important  taels  are  scattered  in  a  variety  of  modern 
works,  and  within  the  read)  of  the  greater  number  of 
readers.  Yet  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  merit  atten¬ 
tion.  Where  the  title  of  doctor  is  assumed  merely  as  a 
claim  to  receive  the  fee  of  a  physician,  it  is  of  little  im¬ 
portance  whether  the  practitioner  can  read  :  the  world 
is  contented  to  take  his  talents  on  trust ;  but  the  man 
who  claims  the  rank  of  a  regular,  well -instructed,  phy¬ 
sician,  should  not  be  ignorant  of  the  language  ol  Hippo¬ 
crates,  or  of  the  state  of  physic  at  the  earliest  period  of 
recorded  observations.  He  will  derive  no  little  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  polished  terseness  of  the  Hippocratic 
language,  from  the  candid  relation  of  facts,  whether 
favourable  or  otherwise,  from  the  firm  undeviating  in¬ 
tegrity,  which  seems  to  have  regulated  the  conduct  of 
this  father  of  medicine. 

We  have  been  led  also  to  this  inquiry  from  other 
views.  Various  are  the  authors  who  have  treated  of 
Hippocrates  and  his  system,  without  knowing  that,  in 
the  same  volume,  works  most  unworthy  of  any  author 
of  credit  were  confounded  under  his  name.  Each  has 
been  quoted  with  the  same  indiscriminate  complacency, 
and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  what  a  motley  mixture 
must  be  the  result.  Having  thus  pointed  out  where 
his  real  sentiments  may  be  found,  we  shall  very  shortly 
point  out  what  they  apparently  were 

The  tenet  of  Hippocrates,  that  a  knowledge  of  nature 
is  the  first  principle  in  medicine,  lias  been  quoted  with 
great  zeal,  to  prove  that  he  who  saw  this  position  in  so 
strong  a  light  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
structure  and  the  functions  of  the  body  Yet  even  this 
axiom  seems  not  to  have  been  suggested  by  Hippocrates, 
as  it  occurs  in  one  of  his  doubtful  works.  That  nature 
preserves  health  and  cures  diseases  is  a  tenet  more 
obvious,  and  must  have  often  occurred  in  a  practice  so 
inert  as  that  of  the  Coan  sage.  His  anatomical  know¬ 
ledge  was  inconsiderable.  In  his  work  on  the  hones, 
one  of  doubtful  authority,  he  describes  the  spine  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  twenty  verebroe  only.  The  error  is  indeed 
corrected  towards  the  end,  but  apparently  by  another 
hand.  The  vesical*  seminales  are  expressly  described 
as  a  series  of  vesicles  on  each  side  of  the  bladder.  This 
fact  inis  been  quoted  to  show  that  he  dissected  human 
bodies;  but  the  tract,  in  which  the  observation  occurs,  is 
pronounced  to  be  spurious,  even  by  Galen.  That  Hip¬ 
pocrates  was  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the- 
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blood,  as  some  authors  have  contended,  no  longer  re¬ 
quires  a  single  remark. 

Though  his  genuine  account  of  the  structure  ot  the 
genital  organs  is  confessedly  incorrect,  yet  his  ideas  that 
Tiie  male  "and  female  semen  are  mixed  in  conception, 
that  the  sex  is  determined  by  the  most  powerful,  and 
that,  if  the  semen  escapes  from  the  female,  impregnation 
is  prevented,  are  principles  still  supported  by  many 
physiologists,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  highly  probable. 
rl he  reciprocal  action  of  the  warm  and  cold  spirit,  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  fetus,  is  wholly  imaginary. 
The  soul,  he  supposes,  is  drawn  in  with  the  air;  not 
with  air  as  such,  but  as  a  vehicle  of  water  and  hie,  and 
communicated  through  the  vessels  ot  the  placenta  to  the 
foetus.  His  theory  of  the  cause  of  labour  pains,  from 
the  exertions  of  the  fetus,  in  consequence  ot  the  want  of 
nourishment,  though  long  supposed  to  be  true,  will 
scarcely  bear  the  test  of  rigorous  examination ,  and 
indeed  every  supposed  cause  of  labour  supervening  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  month  appears- to  be  equivocal. 
The  reason  which  he  assigns  for  the  life  ot  a  foetus  ot 
seven  months,  while  one  of  eight  is  generally  dead, 
appears  to  be  too  refined,  and  in  part  imaginary.  It  has 
been  said,  that  a  woman,  accused  of  adultery  because 
her  child  was  like  neither  supposed  parent,  was  ac¬ 
quitted  on  Hippocrates  suggesting,  that  a  picture,  which 
resembled  it,  might  have  been  in  her  bed  chamber, 
which,  on  examination,  was  found  to  be  tiue.  1  he 
story  is  told  however  by  an  obscure  writer,  Hieronymus  ; 
and  Galen,  who  relates  it  as  the  tale  of  a  former  age, 
does  not  attribute  the  decision  to  Hippociates. 

•  To  engagehowever  in  any  extensive  inquiry  respecting 

the  physiological  doctrines  ot  the  Coan  sage  would  be 
idle,  since  much  was  fancy  and  more  probably  con¬ 
jecture  ;  but  above  all,  on  account  ot  the  latitude  of 
expression  which  he  employs.  Thus  vevpov  signifies 
not  only  nerve,  but  ligament  and  tendon  ;  not 

only  a  vein,  but  an  artery,  or  an  excretory  duct ;  snf 

means  not  only  blood,  but  any  watery  fluid  •,  and 
the  nervous  fluid  the  air  inspired,  which  mixes  ulti¬ 
mately  with  all  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

It  is  more  cle  r,  that  be  supposed  the  existence  of 
four  fluids  in  the  body,  blood,  phlegm,  yellow  and  black 
bile.  Their  common  source  he  supposed  to  be  the 
stomach,  hut  each  had  also  its  peculiar  origin,  viz. 
blood  from  the  heart,  phlegm  from  the  head,  yellow 
bile  from  the  gall  duct,  and  black  bile  fiom  the  spleen. 
The  last  organ,  in  his  opinion,  attracts  not  only  the  black 
bde,  but  water  also,  which-  -it  conveys  to  the  ui  inary 
organs  or  to  the  belly.  This  doctrine  of  the  four 
liuinours  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  system  ot 
Galen,  and  still  infects  the  theory  of  medicine.  See 
Temper  amenta. 

•  The  Hippocratic  pathology  might  be  offered  in  a 
neat  compacted  system,  were  the  book  De  l'latibus  cer¬ 
tainly  written  by  the  father  of  medicine.  It  is  however 
generally  and  deservedly  removed  to  a  later-  ;era  ;  yet 
Galen  employs  the  flatus  when  mixed  with  the  bile,  as 
the  cause  of  tever.  The  cause  of  epilepsy,  as  assigned 
by  Hippocrates,  is  so  recondite,  and  so  totally  at  variance 
with  what  anatomy  teaches,  that  it  would  be  useless 
labour  to  enlarge  on  it.  Yet  this,  and  some  other  ot 
this  autlu  r's  disquisitions,  show  with  what  eagerness  he 
endeavouied  to  transfer  his  observations  on  the  ap¬ 
pearances  found  in .  the  dissection  of  brutes  to  the 
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human  system.  We  may  here  remark  wlrat  an  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  for  this  purpose 
has  suggested,  that  the  boasted  ro  iov  is  introduced 
hastily  and  abruptly,  greatly  resembling  an  interpolation. 

Jn  other  parts  of  our  work  we  have  followed  the  herd  of 
authors,  and  attributed  it  to  a  fixed  systematic  opinion. 

As  Hippocrates  speaks  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  dog-star,  of  the  pleiades,  &c.  it  has  been  supposed 
that  he  attributes  diseases  to  their  influence.  It  how¬ 
ever  his  works  be  examined,  it  will  appear  that,  in  such 
places,  lie  only  endeavours  to  fix  the  seasons  with 
greater  accuracy.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  he  examines 
the  influence  of  different  seasons,  the  prevailing  winds, 
the  situation  of  marshes  and  mountains,  with  great 
precision,  and  pays  peculiar  attention  to  the  age,  mode 
of  life,  constitution,  and  d  el  of  his  patient-  "l  he 
histories  or  daily  progress  of  diseases  he  has  described 
with  great  accuracy  and  perspicuity ;  nor  are  his  re¬ 
marks,  though  not  strictly  applicable  in  our  climate, 
and  in  constitutions  so  totally  differing  by  a  very  oppo¬ 
site  mode  of  life,  wholly  useless  at  present.  Observa¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  suggested  what  have  been  styled 
critical  days;  nor,  though  he  hints  at  a  supposed  har¬ 
mony  of  numbers,  is  there  any  real  evidence  that  the 
doctrine  was  suggested  by  it.  His  observations  on  the 
pulse  are  few  and  indistinct ;  on  the  urine,  numerous 
and  minute;  on  the  excretions  either  from  the  lungs, 
from  the  stomach,  or  bowels,  peculiarly  distinct  and 
pointed  ;  on  the  appearance  of  the  features  and  the  state 
of  the  body,  full  and  discriminated.  Yet,  with  all  these 
aids,  he  still  considers  the  prognosis  in  acute  diseases  as 
uncertain. 

The  practice  of  Hippocrates  must  be  divided  into  his 
dinetetic,  his  surgical,  and  his  medical  system.  Ihe 
chief  dietetic  work  under  his  name  is  attributed  by  tha> 
critics  to  Polybius,  his  son-in-law;  but  there  is  much 
reason  to  think,  that  the  rules  are  derived  from  the  sage 
himself.  In  general,  in  this  work,  as  in  other  parts  of 
his  writings,  ke  commends  moderation,  and  a  quantity 
of  aliment  in  proportion  to  the  exercise  used  In  some 
of  ihe  tracts  attributed  to  him  he  speaks  of  the  com¬ 
parative  utility  and  effects  of  horses,  asses,  foxes,  and 
hedge-hogs  flesh.  Where- excess  has  been  indulged, 
he  mentions  the  advantages  of  vomits,  purgatives, 
clysters,  frictions,  baths,  6,  c.  When  persons  were  seized 
with  acute  diseases,  he  employed  low  diet,  and  forbad 
exercise :  we  find  it  injurious  at  this  moment. 

His  practical  rules  are  sound  and  judicious;  yet  per¬ 
verted  by  fashionable  systems,  they  have  been  found 
most  fatal.  Acute  diseases  are,  he  thinks,  cured  by 
nature,  and  the  physician  must  look  on  and  attend  : 
those  which  have  a  fair  proper  crisis  we  must  not 
disturb.  Whitt  ought  to  he  discharged  must  be  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  most  convenient  outlets,  and  at  those 
where  the  tendency  to  evacuation  is  perceived;  but 
concocted  fluids  only  must  be  attacked  by  medicines, 
not  crude  ones,  unless  they  are  turgid.  It  is  impossible 
to  convey  more  sound  and  judicious  practice  in  fewer 
words,  yet  it  has  been  mistaken  so  much,  that  evacua¬ 
tions  have  been  forbid  in  the  beginning  ot  diseases,  and 
volumes  have  been  written  to  explain  the  meaning  <> 
turgid  Vi  at  t  ( r,  or  rather  to  conceal  it.  The  real  meaning 
of  the  rules  examinede  in  their  literal  sense,  or  m  com¬ 
parison  with  the  other  passages  of  his  undisputet  w  or  ». 
this:  What  must  be  discharged  will  **•  property 
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evacuated  by  the  most  convenient  outlets.  We  are  not, 
for  instance,  to  urge  purgatives  when  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  perspiration,  or  sudorifics  when  expectoration 
is  necessary.  Concocted  fluids  are  only  to  be  evacuated, 
not  crude  ones,  unless  they  are  turgid.  This  is  the  fatal 
sentence  ;  for  the  term  concocted  has  been  applied  to  the 
state  of  the  fluids  only  after  a  long  continuance  of  fever, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  fever  must  continue 
before  evacuations  are  attempted.  Whatever  be  the 
meaning,  however,  the  interpretation  must  be  limited  by 
the  term  turgid,  which  in  fact  means  only  full.  Thus 
a  fullness  of  the  epigastrum,  of  the  abdomen  in  general, 
bilious  vomitings  and  diarrhoeas,  redness  of,  the  eyes,  and 
a  heaviness  of  the  head,  are  distinctly  noted  as  marks 
«f  turgescence.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  modern 
practice  employs  evacuations,  and  these  are  the  symp¬ 
toms  which,  even  with  Hippocratic  rigour,  would  be 
truly  found  to  indicate  them.  Yet  to  wait  for  con¬ 
coction  has  been  the  fatal  rule,  which  has  kept  febrile 
patients  in  bed  with  closed  windows  and  curtains,  with 
fire  in  the  dog-days,  the  addition  of  blankets,  and  the 
most  heating  medicines  for  many  weeks.  At  the 
moment  of  our  commencing  practice  his  plan  was  not 
wholly  exploded. 

A  rule,  less  liable  to  be  mistaken,  was,  that  diseases 
from  repletion  must  be  cured  by  evacuation ;  and  the 
contrary,  llest  is  equally  the  remedy  for  labour,  and 
labour  for  indolence;  and,  in  general,  medicine  con¬ 
sists  in  adding  or  taking  away,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  cause.  Every  attempt,  however,  to  change  a  con¬ 
tinued  habit  must  be  gradual,  for  every  excess  is  dangerous. 

If  evacuations  cannot  safely  fake  place  from  the  most 
convenient. parts,  a  revulsion  must,  according  to  Hippo¬ 
crates,  be  attempted,  and  the  nearest  emunctories  should 
be  preferred;  for  the  discharge,  he  adds,  is  not  salutary 
from  its  quantity,  but  from  its  freedom  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  borne.  When,  however,  it  is  the  object 
to  weaken,  the  discharge  must  be  excessive.  If  the 
practitioner  should  not  at  once  succeed,  he  should  not 
hastily'  change  his  plans,  but  consider  whether  any  thing 
has  been  omitted,  or,  for  a  time,  rest  to  see  what  nature 
will  point  out.  When  the  patient  appears  to  yield  to 
the  disease,  he  forbids  further  attempts ;  hut  those,  he 
remarks,  with  an  oracular  uncertainty,  who  are  not  re¬ 
lieved  by  medicine  are  relieved  by  iron  ;  those  who 
yield  not  to  iron  are  cured  by  fire;  and  those  on  whom 
Are  makes  no  impression  are  incurable. 

The  milder  laxatives  of  the  “  divine  old  man”  were 
the  juice  of  the  herb  mercurialis,  cabbage,  the  leaves  of 
cider,  01  a  decoction  of  beet-root  with  salt  and  honey ; 
various  kinds  of  milk,  either  boiled  or  in  the  form  of 
v/hey.  these  in  larger  quantities  were  sometimes 
employed  to  produce  vomiting.  As  assi  -tants  to  these, 
be  employed  clysters  and  suppositories  ;  and,  when  more 
active  drastics  were  necessary,  the  hellebore,  not  how¬ 
ever  without  the  precaution  of  premising  the  most 
cooling  diet.  He  was  anxious  also  that  whatever  might 
prevent  hiccup  and  convulsions  should  be  ready',  and 
assisted  their  quick  operation  by  clysters. 

To  the  white  hellebore  he  usually  joined  the  sesamoid ; 
fo  the  black,*  the  peplium,  supposed  to  be  a  species 
of  esula,  or  the  portulaca,  though  by  some  authors 
thought  to  be  the  papaver  spumeutn  of  Dioscorides. 
We  might  till  pages  with  conjectures  respecting  the 
present  names  of  these  plants,  but  must,  leave  the 
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question  at  last  in  uncertainty.  Hippocrates  certainly 
considers  what  he  styles  the  white  poppy  to  be  a  pur¬ 
gative,  and  Pliny  refers  a  kind  of  poppy  to  the  genus 
tithymalus.  The  peplium  seems,  from  other  parts  of 
Plippocrates’s  works,  to  be  a  carminative,  and  the  cummin 
or  the  anise  seeds  appear  to  be  occasionally  substituted 
for  it.  Other  purgatives,  recommended  by  the  Coan 
sage,  are  the  grana  Gnidia,  the  colocynth,  the  thapsia, 
the  cyclamen,  with  the  flowers  and  scales  of  cop¬ 
per,  though  the  last  are  chiefly  employed  externally. 
Scsrnmony  and  elaterium  he  commends  for  pessaries  ; 
but  the  latter  was  also  given  internally,  as  he  advises 
the  milk  of  a  woman  or  a  she-goat  which  have  taken 
elaterium,  as  a  purgative  for  children.  It  has  been 
suspected  that,  in  this  passage,  elaterium  is  inserted 
instead  of  veratrum,  which  goats  greedily  devour,  and 
which  acts  on  them  as  a  cathartic.  It  is  singular,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the particularpurgatives,  especially  the  drastics, 
are  mentioned  only  in  the  tract  De  Morbis  Mulierum, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  school  of  Gnidtis,  and 
older  than  Hippocrates,  since  no  mention  is  made  of 
aloes,  which  was  brought  from  India  through  Egypt  in 
his  time. 

The  head,  according  to  Hippocrates,  was  particularly 
evacuated  by  the  grana  Gnidia,  bippophae,  a  thorny 
shrub  which  discharged  a  bitter  milky  juice;  the  stone 
magnesia,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  load-stone;  and  the 
tetragonuin,  supposed  by  Galen  to  be  antimony,  but 
by  modern  botanists  to  be  the  juice  of  one  of  the  fir 
tribe,  several  of  which  are  purgative.  In  general,  Hip¬ 
pocrates  used  purgatives  in  chronic  diseases;  but  he 
certainly  employed  them  in  acute  ones  more  freely  than 
the  greater  number  of  the  more  modern  practitioners. 

The  diuretics  prescribed  by  Hippocrates  were  the 
leek,  onion,  mercurialis,  wild  parsley,  & c  with  wine 
and  honey  largely  diluted,  sometimes  the  warm  bath. 
Cantharides,  however,  he  orders  in  dropsies  ;  and  five, 
with  the  head,  feet,  and  wings  taken  off,  to  expel  the 
secundines  and  bring  on  the  catamenia.  It  is  not  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  so  many  were  always  wallowed:  in 
dropsies  he  gave  three  only. 

To  purge  the  lungs  a  singular  method  was  employed. 
If  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  an  abscess  had 
formed,  after  a  peripneumony,  a  decoction  of  different 
acrimonious  plants,  with  honey,  &c.  was  directed  to  be 
poured  into  the  trachea,  the  passage  to  which  was 
opened  by  drawing  out  the  tongue.  Galen,  however,  has 
long  since  informed  us,  that  the  whole  process  was  taken 
from  the  Gnidian  school. 

The  uterus  was  stimulated  by  the  most  active  pes¬ 
saries,  clysters,  and  injections,  or  by  partial  vapour 
baths  (incessus)  composed  of  the  same  ingredients.  He 
attributed  much  to  perspiration  ;  but  produced  it  chiefly 
by  warm  diluting  liquors,  by  bathing,  and  covering  the 
patient  with  warm  cloaks.  His  ptisans,  decoctions  of 
barley  of  different  richness,  are  often  mentioned. 

He  drew  blood  by  venaesection,  and  by  scarifications 
more  or  less  deep,  chiefly  near  the  head;  yet  he  did  not 
repeat  the  evacuations  frequently,  lest,  by  intercepting 
the  current  of  blood  to  the  head,  apoplexy,  convulsions, 
or  inflammations  might  be  induced.  When  the  voice 
was  affected,  he  divided  the  vein  of  the  right  arm  ;  in 
pleurisy  and  peripneumony,  the  internal  vein  of  the 
side  affected:  some  directions  are  subjoined,  respecting  a 
division  ol  the  veins  under  the  tongue,  or  in  the  hands. 
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In  inflammations  of  the  chest,  he  sometimes  bled  till 
the  patient  •fainted.  He  bled  topically  with  cupping 
glasses,  and  sometimes  directs  the  necessary  size.  The 
lancet,  he  observes,  should  not  be  too  pointed,  that  a 
free  passage  may  be  afforded  to  the  more  viscid  fluids. 

When  he  wished  to  alter  the  crasis  of  the  more  fluid, 
or  of  the  more  solid  parts,  he  chiefly  employed  diet j  and 
he  is  consequently  copious  in  describing  the  powers  of 
particular  diets  as  cooling  or  heating,  diluting  or  drying, 
as  laxative  or  constipative.  A  large  share  of  the  tract 
De  Victu  Acutorum  is  employed  on  this  subject,  where 
the  ptisans  again  frequently  occur. 

To  check  excess  of  motion,  he  seems  to  have  very 
rarely  used  opium.  In  what  lie  styles  strangulations  of 
the  uterus,  he  advises  to  uttvu)t)kov  p-rjxujviov,  the  soporific 
meconium :  the  ottos  fxijKcovos  seems  to  be  the  papaver 
spiuneum,  the  peplium,  perhaps  the  wild  purslain.  He 
recommends  the  mandragora  in  a  dose  below  that, 
which  produces  delirium,  and  thinks  it  useful  in  the 
violent  paroxysms  to  which  those  nif'ected  with  melan¬ 
cholia  are  sometimes  subject.  The  juice  of  the  man- 
dragora,  and  the  wild  cucurbit  diluted  with  milk,  is  to 
be  injected  into  the  anus  to  relieve  prolapsus,  or  bleeding 
piles,  and  into  the  vagina  to  evacuate  the  vessels  of  the 
uterus.  But  to  cure  quartans  he  mixed  the  mandragora 
with  byoscyamus,  silpbium  (probably  asafcetida),  and 
trefoil,  giving  them  together  in  wine. 

To  correct  rigidity  he  employed  baths,  fumigations, 
and  gargles.  Oils,  impregnated  with  different  ffowers, 
sometimes  with  aromatics,  were  also  freely  ordered  j 
cataplasms  and  ointments,  sometimes  stiffened  with  wax, 
but  scarcely  in  any  instance  consolidated  into  what  may 
be  now  called  a  plaster,  were  frequently  employed. 
T  he  oils  were  generally  rubbed  in  after  exercise,  and 
thence  called  acupti,  relievers  of  fatigue.  It  was  an  idle 
fancy  of  the  alchemists  that  Hippocrates  was  an  expe¬ 
rienced  chemist. 

The  surgery  of  Hippocrates  is  scattered  through  a 
great  number  of  tracts,  but  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been 
anticipated  in  thp  history  of  surgery.  (See  Cm  ru  hg  i  \.) 
Yet,  on  recurring  to  that  article  with  a  more  circumspect 
eye,  we  perceive  omissions  which  we  shall  now  endea¬ 
vour  to  supply. 

A  minute  attention,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  Gilidian  school,  to  the  form  of  bandages,  he  rejects 
as  rather  curious  than  useful.  The  patient,  he  remarks, 
requires  assistance,  not  ornament ;  and  whatever  does 
not  contribute  to  his  ease  or  his  relief,  he  thinks  unde¬ 
serving  of  attention.  He  penetrated  bones  with  an 
instrument  not  unlike  the  modern  trephine*,  and  even 
the  ribs,  to  evacuate  water  collected  in  the  chest  I  he 
management  of  fractures,  though  the  instruments  were 
somewhat  rude,  seems,  on  the  whole,  judicious  :  no 
plasters  were  applied  till  alter  the  aera  ot  Paul  us 
fligineta.  T  he  eye,  in  inflammations,  was  scarified  by 
the  friction  of  the  rough  Milesian  wool. 

We  have  enlarged  on  this  subject  because  we  have 
not  found  the  Coan- system  fully  and  impartially  staled  ; 
and  because  the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  like  an  over- 
rnling  genius,  has  continued  to  lead  us,  by  imperceptible 
threads,  even  to  the  present  aera.  Subsequent  to  his 
time  his  descendants  and  disciples  continued  in  the 
same  line,  and  for  many  ages  little  improvement  was 
made  in  practice,  and  but  lew  innovations  occurred  in 
physiology.  For  the  latter  we  arc  indebted  to  Elato, 


whose  fancies  on  this  subject  arc  amusing,  and,  but 
that' we  have  little  room  for  amusement  only,  might 
for  some  time  detain  us.  The  names  of  Hippocrates’ 
successors,  and  we  could  add  scarcely  any  thing  to  t tie 
catalogue,  would  not  be  interesting  ;  but  we  were  some¬ 
what  surprised  among  them  to  find  the  elder  and 
younger  Dionysius.  We  could  easily  conceive  that  the 
elder,  as  was  reported,  delighted  in  witnessing  the  most 
painful  surgical  operations  ;  but  the  idle  dissipated  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  younger  forbad  us  to  expect  trout  him  any 
mental  exertion.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the 
barbers  and  perfumers  shops,  for  he  was  as  conde¬ 
scending  and  familiar  as  our  fifth  Henry  when  prince 
of  Wales,  were  called  ixrps'ix,  and  that  it  might  there¬ 
fore  be  truly  said  that  his  time  was  employed  ev  iccrpetoi;, 
but  not  in  medical  disquisitions. 

From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  that  of  Ttolemy 
Philadelphus  few  were  the  medical  practitioners,  and 
these  rather  distinguished  for  fancy  and  refinement 
than  any  improvement  in  the  art.  D  och  s,  already 
noticed  in  the  history  of  surgery,  rescues  this  period 
from  total  insignificance.  Yet,  even  at  this  time,  when 
authors  contended  that  no  blood  naturally  entered  the 
arteries,  and  the  arterial  vibrations  were  attributed  to  a 
pulsifiiT covatus,  the  pulse  was  attended  to  and  employed 
among  other  prognostics.  The  tame  however  ot  the 
medical  practitioners  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Aristotle, 
who  flourished  at  this  time  j  a  man  to  whom  eveiy 
branch  of  natural  science  was  highly  indebted,  who 
alone  united  the  most  comprehensive  views,  the  acutest 
genius,  and  the  most  unremitting  diligence,  and  who 
has  only  been  disregarded  by  those  who  have  not  talents 
to  appreciate  his  labours.  His  two  book^  on  medicine 
are  unfortunately  lost ;  his  anatomy,  in  tire  works  which 
remain,  is  not  on  the  whole  correct,  and  his  physiology 
somewhat  fanciful.  These  were  however  the  laults  of 
his  sera,  not  his  own.  Whatever  were  the  enors  ot  his 
physiology  and  philosophy,  both  were  adopted  in  gene-, 
ral  by  Galen,  and  more  exclusively  by  the  Arabians ; 
so  that  their  effects  were  most  extensive.  The  vast 
knowledge  which  Aristotle  possessed  in  the  thiee  king* 
doms  of  nature  is  sufficiently  understood  $  to  his  in¬ 
structions  vve  are  indebted  for  what  1  heophrastus  has 
collected,  and  perhaps  for  the  fatal  knowledge  which 
Tinas. as  is  said  to  have  possessed  ot  the  deleteiious 
qualities  of  vegetables.  The  other  physicians  ot  this 
aera  do  not  merit  the  slightest  notice. 

The  prominent  objects  which  next  offer  themselves 
to  our  attention  are  Hcrophilus  and  Erusistrntus,  the 
great  founders  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  at  least  the 
powerful  supporters  of  its  credit.  F.rasistratus  vve  have 
styled  the  elder,  but  the  chronology  of  this  very  early 
period  is  uncertain.  Erasistra1  us  was  a  physician  ot 
some  eminence,  but  he  applied  to  anatomy  at  a  very  late 
period  of  his  life,  and  with  great  candour  recanted,  m 
consequence  of  his  discoveries,  some  of  his  early  opi¬ 
nions.  He  certainly  approached  very  near  the  secret  of- 
the  circulation,  but  could  not  understand  the  use  ot  a 
double  heart.  He  supposed  digestion  to  be  performed 
by  attrition,  and  violently  opposed  the  humoral  patho¬ 
logy  ot  his  predecessors.  His  own  system  rested  on  the 
idea  of  the  arteries  containing  only  a  spirit,  and  tha 
diseases,  particularly  fevers  and  inflammations,  arose 
from  their  admitting  blood.  He  was  appiv 
bleeding,  lest  the  blood  should  find  a  vv  ay  ton 
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jr.'ins  to  the  arteries ;  of  purging,  because' Pythagoras 

f  ,  l,1^en  !t-  1  te  reduced  his  patients  by  abstinence, 
i"  by  violent  exercise:  venaesectron  he 'supplied  by 
ligatures;  purgatives  by  slight  emetics,  or  by  clysters. 
He  recommended  simpl  etnedicines,  and  violently  re- 
pro bated  the  complicated!  formulae  of  that  sera. 

1  lie  school  ot  Smyrna,  in  which  Erasistratus  taught, 
was  undoubtedly  famous  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
w  letner  the  medals  which  remain,  supposed  by  Mead 
to  have  been  struck  in  honour  or  commemoration  of 
this  seminary,  had  really  such  an  object.  The  figure  of 

i^culnpius,  which  they  bear,  is  so  common  on  medals 
where  there  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  being 
intended  to  commemorate  physicians,  that  the  image 
eauies  no  conviction.  rlhe  names  added  seem  to  be 
those  of  magistrates  or  priests  ;  indeed  these  offices 
vvere  sometimes  united,  and  should  the  name  of  a 
physician  occur,  it  rather  belonged  to  him  in  bis  official 
than  his  medical  capacity. 

Herophilus,  though  chiefly  distinguished  as  an  anato¬ 
mist,  was  however,  according  to  Galen,  acquainted 
with  the  whole  science,  of  medicine.  He,  as  well  as 
Erasistratus,  w  is  accused  of  dissecting  criminals  alive; 
nor  can  we  at  this  time  deny  what  Celsus  has  expressly 
asserted,  and  Tertullian  confirmed,  notwithstanding  the 
silence  or  the  evasions  of  Pliny.  He  certainly  first  saw 
the  lacteals  in  goats,  and  gave  his  name  to  many  parts 
of  the  human  b  >dy,  which  he  first  described.  We  are 
informed  by  Plutarch  that  lie  considered  the  function  of 
respiration  to  lie  performed  by  two  systoles  and  two 
diastoles,  but  his  account  is  far  from  being  intelligible. 
Every  complaint,  he  thought,  was  owing  to  humidity. 
In  pleurisy,  one  portion  of  the  lungs  was  only,  in  his 
opinion,  affected  ;  in  peripneumony  the  whole  viscus. 
He  was  peculiarly  minute  in  his  prognostics  from  the 
pulse,  and  appears  to  have  illustrated  it  by  a  geometrical 
construction;  but  Pliny,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  account,  seems  to  think  that  the  full  explanation 
had  not  reached  even  his  era.  He  chiefly  depended  on 
vegetable  medicines,  and  used  hellebore  freely.  When 
the  whole  system  was  in  confusion,  he  thought  the  dis¬ 
ease  would  escape.  He  was  also  fond  of  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  is  quoted  bv  Eustathius  in  his  notes  on 
Homer,  unless  with  some  able  critics  we  read  Herodicus, 
the  first  patron  of  gymnastic  exercises,  for  Herophilus. 
lbe  followers  of  Herophilus  were  numerous,  anti  their 
names  are  preserved;  but  t hey  are  spoken  of  with  little 
respect  by  Galen,  as  arrogant  and  loquacious;  aud  it  is 
singular  that  not  a  single  one  has  been  celebrated  for 
his  anatomical  acquisitions. 

The  indifference  to  anatomy  seemingly  arose  from 
the  gradually  increasing  influence  of  a  new  sect,  whose 
origin  has  been  traced  to  /I cron  of  Agrigentum,  the 
rival  of  Empedocles,  and  the  cotemporary  (probably) 
of  Hippocrates,  I  mean  the  Empyhical.  Its  real 
author,  however,  according  to  Galen,  was  Pltilinus  of 
the  pupil  ot  Herophilus;  though  Strop  ion,  on  the 
authority  of  Celsus,  has  been  considered  as  the  first  and 
chief  of  this  sect.  Herophilus  himself  may  have  dic¬ 
tated  this  schism,  by  lessening  the  authority  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  whose  anatomical  descriptions  were*  found  by 
Herophilus  to  be  seldom  consonant  with  the  human 
structure.  It  appears  however  mure  probable  that  the 
.new  sect  arose  from  the  superstitious  dread  of  the 
Grecians,  who  tiioughl  themselves  polluted  by  the  touch 


of  a  dead  body,  for  Herophilus  dissected  in  Egypt . 
this  I  conjecture  to  have  been  the  case,  since  the’  first 
mark  of  disaffection  expressed  by  Pltilinus  was  the 
aversion  to  anatomical  dissections;  nor  can  I  find,  after 
a  very  minute  inquiry,  that  he  proceeded  farther  in  his 
heresy.  He  wrote  also  some  tracts  on  plants,  and  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Hippocrates;  but  very  littleis  known  of  him. 

Serapion  of  Alexandria  first  openly  contended  that  all 
dogmata  in  medicine  were  useless  or  injurious  The 
result  of  casual  information,  when  pursued  in  practice, 
they  called  imitation;  frequent  imitation  an  experiment 
tal  habit;  and  they  formed  rules,  more  or  less  general, 
according  to  each.  When  they  transferred  what  they 
had  observed  respecting  one  disease  to  another,  they 
called  it  epilogismus  ;  and  the  result  of  their  own  ob¬ 
servation,  autopsia;  that  of  others,  history  :  the  two  last 
with  analogy  (epilogismus)  they  styled  the  tripod  of 
medicine,  i  his  is  the  equivocal  triplex  sernoo  which  Galen 
accuses  Serapion  of  preferring  to  the  ancient  dogmata. 

Of  the  empyrical  practice  Coelius  Aurelianus  has  given 
some  specimens  :  castor,  cicura  or  opium,  and  henbane, 
were  the  chief  remedies  In  the  account  of  epilepsy 
the  reader  will  find  almost  the  whole  of  the  materia 
medica  of  the  empyrics;  but  they  usually  premised 
bleeding,  vomiting  with  veratrum  album,  and  purging 
with  black  hellebore  and  scammony.  °  .*►. 

The  followers  of  Serapion  have  riot  been  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  medicine;  and  one  of  the  last,  whose 
name  merits  our  regard,  lleradidex  of  Ta  rent  urn,  de\  iated, 
we  suspect,  from  his  predecessors,  since  he  commented 
on  all  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  praised  by 
Galen  His  tracts  on  internal  affections  and  on  diet 
were  also  commended  ;  but,  in  general,  the  empyrics 
were  attentive  to  diaetetics  and  to  surgery.  Celsus 
praises  their  ordering  moderate  and  frequent  potions  in 
fevers,  though  lie  disapproves  of  their  management  of 
quartans.  Galen  describes  an  antidote  of  Heraelides, 
which  consisted  ot  the  juices  of  cicuta  and  henbane,  of 
each  four  drachms;  ot  castor,  white  pepper,  costus, 
myrrh,  and  opium,  of  each  a  drachm.  These  were 
mixed  in  two  glasses  of  wine,  and  evaporated  in  the 
sun  till  the  whole  was  of  the  consistence  of  an  electuary, 
and  the  quantity  of  a  horse-bean  given  with  two  glasses 
ot  wine  in  all  ca-.es  of  bites  from  poisonous  animals,  in 
pains,  and  in  strang  lated  uterus 

We  have  arrived  far  beyond  the  period  when  Celsus 
tells  us  that  med  cine  was  divided  into  three  branches 
diaetetics,  pharmaceutics,  and  surgery,  yet  we  have  seen 
the  same  authors  treating  of  each;  and  though  the 
proportion  tff  their  attention  has  been  varied  according 
to  their  fancies  and  opinions,  yet  the  same  author  has 
seldom  wholly  neglected  either.  The  language  of  Cel¬ 
sus  seems  therefore  to  have  been  mistaken,  and  in  Tres 
partes  deducta  seems  to  mean  the  particular  attention 
paid  to  each  branch  ;  tor  surgical  knowledge  often  exerted 
in  the  moment  of  necessity,  and  diaetetics,  which  re¬ 
quire  domestic  attention,  could  form  no  part  of  the 
systems  of  the  priests.  Some,  however,  were  particularly 
famous  for  branches  of  the  science,  which  they  had 
particularly  cultivated,  and  we  know  that  lithotomy, 
for  instance,  was  practised  by  exclusive  operators. 
The  empyrics,  we  have  indeed  remarked,  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  attentive  to  diet ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
real  separation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  operation  for 
the  stone.  On  attentively  examining  this  subject,  w# 
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ffnd  traces  0/  com  pounders  of  medicines  (phaririacopolrc) 
distinct  from  the  practitioners.  Theophrastus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  distinguished  the  Pharmacopeia  Thrasyas  from 
his  pupil  Alexias,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  whole 
art  of  medicine.  The  same  author  asserts  that  Eu- 
demus  of  Ohio  was  accustomed  to  prepare  twenty  doses 
of  hellebore  in  one  morning  ;  and  it  appears,  from  the 
subsequent  senten  e,  that  the  pharmacopolae  kept  open 
stalls,  not  unlike,  probably,  the  stages  of modern  moun¬ 
tebanks.  T  he  herbalists  Were  a  still  inferior  class,  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  pbarmacopoke.  The  successors  of  Hera- 
clides  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  detain  us,  for 
much  remains  to  fill  up  the  picture. 

Greece  was  now  become  subservient  to  the  superior 
genius  of  Rome,  and  we  must  there  look  for  the  pro¬ 
gressive  steps  of  medical  improvement.  Rome,  formed 
by  the  rude  tribes  of  ferocious  banditti,  wanted  for 
many  ages  little  more  than  those  chirurgical  aids  which 
their  mode  of  life  rendered  indispensable.  Epidemic 
fevers,  however,  were  at  times  violent  and  fatal,  from 
the  Pontine  marshes  which  were  at  no  great  distance 
from  this  capital  of  the  world.  Yet,  for  nearly  (500 
years,  they  were  said  to  be  without  medical  aid,  and 
their  only  resources  to  have  apparently  been  blind 
empyricism,  superstitious  charms,  or  religious  cere¬ 
monies.  Temples  seem  to  have  been  erected  to  Fe- 
bris,  and  their  most  destructive  enemy,  thus  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  goddess,  was  worshipped.  In  various  parts 
of  the  city  subordihate  deities  of  the  same  kind  were  in¬ 
troduced  ;  and  no  less  than  three  goddesses,  lntercidona, 
Pilumna,  and  Deverra,  were  propitiated  by  offerings  to 
confine  Sylvanus,  who  was  supposed  to  be  inimical  to 
women  in  child-bed.  In  the  year  321  ab  urbe  condita, 
a  temple  was  erected  to  Apollo  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  Roman  people;  and  in  171)  /Lsculapius,  or  rather 
his  emblem,  a  snake,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  a  solemn 
embassy,  sent  for  the  purpose  to  Rpidaurus.  T  he  snake 
took  refuge  in  an  island  in  the  Tyber,  and  there  the 
temple  of  the  god  was  erected.  This  tact  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  in  the  history  of  medicine,  since  it 
proves  that  the  worship  of  ./Esculapius  was  continued 
in  Greece  in  that  era,  and  consequently  that  traces  of 
the  records  from  which,  as  a  sacred  fountain,  Hippo¬ 
crates  drew  a  great  part  ot  his  observations,  were  still 
preserved  Some  ot  the  votive  tablets  hung  up  in  this 
new  temple  are  preserved  by  Gruter,  and  ot  a  date  so 
late  as  the  age  of  the  Antonines  ;  but  these  are  in 
Greek,  and  seem  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  or  superstition  of  some  Greeks  who  at  that  time 
resided  in  the  city. 

It  indeed  appears  singular,  that  while  Rome  was  so 
little  distant  from  Naples,  a  Greek  city,  who  traced 
their  original  to  the  Rhodians,  among  whom  Aiscu- 
lapius  was  worshipped,  they  should  have  had  no  traces 
ot  medicine  ;  especially  as  the  Pythagorean  philosophy 
was  brought  from  thence,  or  from  the  farther  provinces, 
styled  Magna  Graecia,  to  the  Roman  kings.  T  he  tes¬ 
timony  of  Piiny,  however,  is  positive ;  nor  is  it  repelled 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  remarks,  in  two 
distinct  epidemics,  viz.  of  the  years  of  282  and  401  ab 
urbe  condita,  that  the  disease  was  so  violent,  as  to  baffle 
the  .-kill  of  the  physicians  ;  for  such  would  be  the  lan¬ 
guage  whatever  the  medical  aid  might  have  been.  The 
stern  patriotism  of  Murat*  Cato  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Grecian  physic; 


and,  from  authority,  or  complaisance,  Pliny  fixed  the 
period  of  fioo  (strictly  5'<5)  years,  during  which  no 
physicians  were  to  be  found  in  Rome.  It  must  be 
obvious,  as  we  have  already  insinuated,  that  this  could 
not  be  strictly  true;  for  some  resources,  either  ridiculous 
or  superstitious  must  have  been  sought  for  when  dis¬ 
ease  occurred  The  diaetetic  system,  the  virtues  of 
cabbage,  adopted  from  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  and  the 
superstitious  attachment  to  the  Asclepiadae,  could  not 
have  sufficed  ;  but  we  find  little  to  substitute  in  their 
place.  The  Roman  records  fail  us,  and  the  authority -of 
Cato  is  supreme.  We  mean  not,  in  this  account,  to 
allude  to  a  law  said  to  be  introduced  by  Cato,  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  Grecian  practice  ;  for.  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
Archagathus  from  Greece,  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old; 
but,  as  we  have  remarked,  to  his  influence  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  increase  of  the  prevailing  fashion.  The  fame  of 
Archagathus  quickly  faded  ;  for,  though  at  first  styled 
Vulrte'rarius,  he  was  soon  stigmatised  by  the  appellation 
Carnifex.  Of  the  practice  of  Cato,  who  wished  to  su¬ 
persede  the  Grecian  system,  we  have  hints  from  Pliny, 
Plutarch,  and  his  own  remaining  works.  He  did  not 
enjoin  abstinence,  but  allowed  his  patients  to  eat  vege¬ 
tables  (Pliny  says  cabbage,  exclusively),  ducks,  pigeons, 
or  hares.  In  fractures  and  dislocations,  his  remedy  was 
a  charm,  consisting  of  hard  words,  without  a  meaning. 
The  English  reader  may  find  some  amusement  on  this 
subject  in  the  memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

The  bad  success  of  the  severer  practice  of  Archa¬ 
gathus  soon  rendered  his  successors  more  gentle  in  their 
operations  ;  but  that  some  remains  of  the  active  Greek 
surgery  continued  to  prevail  we  learn  from  Plutarch, 
who  informs  us,  that,  when  C.  Marius  suffered  the 
extirpation  of  the  varices  of  one  leg  without  a  groan,  he 
declined  the  attempt  on  the  other,  saying,  that  the 
advantages  did  not  compensate  for  the  sufferings. 

Numerous  works  have  been  written  to  prove,  that 
physicians  at  Rome  were  slaves,  liberti,  or  foreigners. 
The  opponents  of  this  opinion  have  been  equally 
voluminous.  We  must,  as  usual,  give  the  result  of  our 
inquiry  without  engaging  in  the  controversy.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  greater  number  of  practitioners  were  of 
the  description  mentioned,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
many  were  of  a  superior  character.  Archagathus  him¬ 
self  was  received  at  first  with  great  ardour,  and  a  house 
purchased  for  him.  nor.  on  the  decline  ot  his  credit,  was 
he  apparently  deprived  of  it.  He  was  also  raised  to  the 
rank  «f  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  Aquilian  law  declares, 
that  if  any  physician  neglects  a  slave  after  any  opera¬ 
tion,  he  shall  be  pronounced  guilty  of  a  crime.  By  the 
same  law,  an  action  will  lie  against  a  physician  who,  by 
the  unskilful  use  of  the  knife  or  ofmedicine,  shall  kill 
a  slave ;  and  Ulpian  decides  that  a  midwife,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  shall  be  pronounced  equally  guilty. 
These  regulations  mu  t  relate  to  free  men,  and  the 
Aquilian  law  is  confessedly  anterior  to  the  age  of  the 
Cresars,  for  all  physicians  were  by  Julius  Caesar  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Roman  citizens.  Varro  is  also  explicit  on 
this  subject,  when  he  discusses  the  question  for  what 
farms  it  is  preferable  to  have  artificers,  among  which  he 
reckons  medical  assistants,  occasionally  biied,  and  to 
what  kinds  it  is  bett  r  to  have  slaves  attached.  In 
the  time  of  Cato,  also,  the  Phoenicians  had  been  driven, 
from  Sicily  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Macedonians  from. 
Greece.  The  Grecians  bad  therefore  recovered  a  great. 
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share  of  their  former  liberty.  As  their  language  was 
fashionable,  their  mfanners  pleasing,  their  demeanour 
obliging,  perhaps  approaching  to  servility  (Juvenal), 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  dock  to  Rome,  nor 
that  they  should  be  favourably  received. 

Medicine  obtained  no  inconsiderable  advantages  from 
the  legacy  of  At  talus  Philometor,  the  last  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  who  left  the  Romans  his  heir.  We  are  told  by 
Galen  that  the  Pergameni  were  the  rivals  of  the 
Egyptians  in  collecting  books ;  and  Philometor  was 
peculiarly  attached  to  gardening,  and  the  examination  of 
the  powers  of  poisonous  plants.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  study  was  rendered  subservient  to  the  most  cruel 
purposes,  but  of  Philometor’s  cruelty  we  have  no  evi¬ 
dence.  We  know  that  he  wrote  some  tracts  on  agri¬ 
culture,  which  Pliny  and  Varro  have  praised  ;  that  he 
■encaged  in  metallurgic  experiments,  and  in  modelling 
with  wax  :  Galen  describes  also,  with  commendation, 
some  medicines  invented  by  him.  To  the  patronage 
and  to  the  assistance,  probably,  of  Philometor  we  are 
indebted  for  the  works  of  Nicander,  particularly  the 
Theriaca  and  Alexipharmaca.  His  collection  of  reme¬ 
dies,  the  prognostics  translated  from  Hippocrates,  and  a 
work  in  verse,  De  Re  Rustica,  highly  commended  by 
Cicero,  are  lost.  A  long  fragment  of  the  last  is  pre¬ 
served  by  Athenaeus,  which  shows  that  it  contained 
many  observations  relative  to  medicine.  The  poems 
which  remain  were  highly  valued  by  ancient  authors,  as 
we  find  from  the  numerous  commentaries  on  them  ; 
and  whatever  may  be  said  of  Attalus’  more  philosophical 
or  patriotic  pursuits,  it  is  still  probable  that  experiments 
on  condemned  criminals  furnished  Nicander  with  many 
facts.  The  history  of  medicine  describes  Thrasyas  as 
attentive  to  poisonous  plants,  and  perhaps  their  anti¬ 
dotes;  fable. speaksofDeianira,  Hecate,  Circe, and  Medea, 
but  animal  poisons  were  first  considered  scientifically  by 
Nicander.  The  king  of  Pontus,  about  the  same  period, 
engaged  in  a  similar  investigation ;  and  to  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  pursuit  of  antidotes  we  owe  the  famous  medi¬ 
cine,  which  bears  his  name,  Mithridate.  The  receipt, 
with  many  others,  was  taken  from  the  cabinet  of  Mi- 
thridates,  by  Pompey,  who  directed  his  freed-man 
Lenaeus  to  translate  them.  The  original  formula  how¬ 
ever  of  this  famous  alexipharmic  consisted  only  of  two 
dried  nuts,  as  many  figs,  twenty  leaves  of  rue,  and  a 
grain  of  salt.  To  this  remedy  we  shall,  however,  return. 

The  pursuit  of  this  subject  has  drawn  us  from  our 
chronological  clue,  for,  previous  to  the  conquest  of 
Pontus,  Asclepiades  flourished  He  was  not  a  Roman, 
-but  born  in  Prusia,  a  city  of  Bithynia.  He  was  by  pro¬ 
fession  a  rhetorician,  an  Epicurean,  and  the  friend  of 
Cicero.  If  we  may  trust  the  report  of  PJiny,  Ascle¬ 
piades  came  to  Rome  without  any  knowledge  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and,  failing  in  his  attempts  as  a  rhetorician,  he 
with  little  preparation  professed  himself  a  physician. 
He  was  the  first  of  this  profession  who  gained  general 
esteem  hi  the  capitahof  the  world,  and  whose  name  lias 
reached  posterity.  Pliny  gives  a  long  account  of  the 
artifices  by  which  he,  attained  his  reputation,  but  they 
are  such  only  as  every  fashionable  physician  employs, 
viz.  pleasing  the  patient,  and  avoiding  every  thing  that 
can  give  uneasiness,  till  nature  cures,  or  yields  to  the 
disease.  He  curtailed  the  rigorous  abstinence  of  the 
Greek  physicians,  gave  wine  occasionally,  recommended 
friction,  gestation,  baths,  &c.  vide  Balneum,  pro- 
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fessing  to  cure  with  speed,  with  safety,'  and  without 
inconvenience.  He  declared  that  h  ■  deserved  no  credit, 
it  he  was  himself  unwell ;  and,  fortunately  for  the  credit 
of  his  system,  he  died  in  extreme  old  age,  inconse¬ 
quence  of  a  fall  over  the  stairs. 

Asclepiades  was  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  styled  tho 
Methodic;  for  his  philosophy  was  that  of  Democritus 
as  reformed  by  Epicurus,  and  his  physiology  rested  on 
corpuscles,  flowing  through  invisible  pores.  The 
doctrine  of  Hippocrates,  respecting  the  intelligence  of 
nature,  and  her  influence  in  curing  diseases,  he  rejected 
with  contempt.  He  denied  even  the  power  of  at¬ 
traction  in  the  magnet.  The  soul  he  considered  only  as 
the  united  action  of  all  the  senses ;  and  the  intellect,  or 
the  power  by  which  we  understand  what  is  secret  or 
concealed,  consisted,  according  to  Asclepiades,  in  a  reso¬ 
lution  ot  the  ideas,  attained  by  the  sensible  images  for¬ 
merly  collected.  Every  thing  happened,  in  his  opinion, 
fiom  necessity,  and  nothing  without  a  cause;  nor  was 
nature  any  thing  but  the  body,  or  its  motions,  and,  iu- 
stead  of  assisting,  usually  injurious.  Thus  the  epicurean 
system  of  Asclepiades  verged  towards  stoicism.  His  ana¬ 
tomical  knowledge  was  very  imperfect,  or  he  would  not 
have  thought  that  the  urine  passed  from  the  intestines 
into  the  bladder  through  pores.  Digestion  was,  in  his 
opinion,  unnecessary ;  and  he  supposed  that  the  food  was 
carried  into  the  blood,  and  there  attenuated  till  it  was 
adapted  to  the  pores  of  the  vessels  which  conveyed  it  as 
nourishment.  Hunger  was  induced  by  the  relaxation 
of  the  larger,  and  thirst  by  that  of  the  smaller  pores. 
The  faeces  were  not,  he  thought,  excrementitious,  as 
some  insects  fed  on  them. 

Elis  pathology  was  of  a  similar  complexion.  Inflam¬ 
mation  was  owing  to  obstruction  either  from  the  mag¬ 
nitude,  the  figure,  the  multitude,  or  the  rapid  motion 
of  the  atoms ;  pain  to  obstruction  from  particles  of 
a  large  .size,  and  the  absence  of  the  smaller  ones. 
Paintings,  dropsies,  and  hectics,  arose  from  the  too 
great  size  of  the  pores ;  and  dropsies,  in  particular,  he 
thought  might  be  owing  to  the  transudation  of  the  flesh, 
which  then  became  water.  Quotidians  were  owing,  in 
his  opinion,  to  the  obstruction  of  the  larger  particles, 
tertians  of  the  less,  and  quartans  of  the  least.  He 
denied  the  existence  of  critical  days. 

This  system  he  adorned  with  all  the  art  of  his  former 
profession,  and  his  practice  was  no  less  captivating. 
He  rejected  vomits  and  purgatives;  admitted  of  bleeding, 
but  with  numerous  limitations  :  and  substituted,  for  pur¬ 
gatives,  the  most  acrid  clysters.  Obstructions  were,  he 
thought,  best  removed  by  wine,  by  friction,  gestation, 
and  bathing.  He  plumed  himself  on  having  first  directed 
frictions,  and  is  minute  in  his  directions  for  their 
management;  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  collect  from  his 
disciples,  he  added  little  to  what  Hippocrates  had,  in  a 
few  words,  directed.  He  sometimes  however  ordered 
medicines,  though  chi’efly  external  applications,  and 
occasionally  scarifications. 

Thus  was  this  famous  revolution  in  medicine  effected, 
not  from  superior  judgment,  more  extensive' observa¬ 
tion,  or  experience,  but  from  ignorance  of  what  former 
practitioners  had  taught,  and  indolence,  which  rendered 
aim  unwilling  to  learn,  it  was  easier  to  construct  a 
fanciful  romance  than  to  study  by  the  midnight  lamp, 
and  some  late  systematics  have  thought  the  same. 
The  whole  was  rendered  fashionable  by  his  eloquence. 
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and  the  comparative  pleasantness  of  his  medical  di 
rections. 

We  must  not  however  suppose,  as  has  been  too  com¬ 
mon  with  medical  historians,  that  Asclepiades  had  no 
prototype  or  rival.  Celsus  expressly  remarks,  that  he 
borrowed  from  Cleophantns ,  a  physician  of  a  former  era ; 
and  Pliny  observes  that  the  use  of  wine,  as  directed  by 
Asclepiades,  was  borrowed  from  the  same  author, 
whose  period  is  uncertain,  though  we  approach  it  by 
finding  that  his  scholar  Mnemon  flourished  in  the  time 
ef  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  One  sarcasm  of  his  rivals  has 
been  mentioned,  where  he  is  referred  to  the  butchers 
and  cooks,  as  able  to  give  him  correcter  physiological 
views  than  he  possessed.  Cicero  also,  the  friend  of 
Asclepiades,  highly  praises  Crateras,  and  bitterly  laments 
the  death  of  Alexion.  We  may  likewise  mention,  though 
it  might  more  properly  occur  in  another  place,  that 
Crateras  the  herbalist,  highly  commended  by  Pliny  and 
Dioscorides,  was  probably  the  first  who  drew  figures  of 
plants.  He  lived  however  in  the  time  of  Mithridates, 
and  must  be  distinguished  from  a  physician  of  the  same 
name,  the  cotemporary  of  Hippocrates;  nor  is  it  too  late 
to  add,  that  many  Asclepiades  flourished  in  subsequent 
eras,  whose  works  and  opinions,  without  great  care,  may 
be  confounded  with  those  of  the  Bithynian. 

The  sect  of  Asclepiades  seems  not  to  have  been  at 
once  established.  Alexander  Philalethcs,  his  scholar, 
taught  in  Asia ;  and  Arlorivs,  the  physician  of  Augustus, 
who  perished  at  sea,  Ab.  U.  C.  7'T2,  was  also  a  follower 
of  this  celebrated  innovator.  Artorius  has  been  con¬ 
founded  with  Antonins  Musa ;  but  he  had  been  dead 
ten  years,  when  the  latter  succeeded  in  the  cure  of  the 
emperor,  after  his  former  physician  had  failed.  Who 
that  physician  was  is  not  certainly  known.  If  we  trust 
the  emendation  of  P.  Harduin,  he  was  called  Camcllius; 
and  this  name  occurs  not  only  on  inscriptions  preserved 
by  Gruter,  but  on  medals.  What  the  disease  of  Augustus 
was  we  are  not  informed ;  probably  a  debilitated  sy¬ 
stem,  which  A.  Musa  cured  by  cold  bathing,  cold 
drinks,  and  lettuces,  which  Camellius’  scruples  had  for¬ 
bidden.  The  gratitude  of  Augustus  was  unbounded. 
His  pecuniary  rewards  were  immense:  he  was  allowed 
to  wear  the  ring  ;  and  immunities  were  not  only  granted 
to  him,  but  to  all  who  exercised  the  same  art.  Sue¬ 
tonius  adds,  that  his  statue,  made  of  brass,  was  placed 
next  that  of  iEsculapius.  We  have  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Musa  was  a  follower  of  Asclepiades;  for  he  is 
spoken  of  by  Galen  as  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
whole  science  of  medicine. 

Whether  it  arose  from  the  slow  progress  of  the  plans 
of  Asclepiades,  or  from  the  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments  of  Themison,  that  the  latter  has  been  considered 
as  the  founder  of  the  methodic  sect,  is  uncertain.  Such, 
however,  is  the  general  language  of  medical  history,  and 
we  must  follow  her  steps.  Themison  has  been  highly 
commended  by  his  cotemporaries  and  successors,  and 
his  name  was  long  synonymous  with  that  of  an  able  phy¬ 
sician.  Yet  we  cannot  but  recollect  the  line  of  Juvenal : 

Quot  Themison  ergros  autumno  occiderat  uno. 

Asclepiades  chiefly  considered  the  causes  of  diseases: 
Themison  thought  it  only  necessary  to  connect  them  by 
some  common  symptom,  and  divided  diseases  into  the 
stricta,  laxa,  and  mixta.  By  these  terms  we  must  not 
understand,  with  the  generality  of  authors,  constricted 
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and  relaxed  fibres,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  but  diseases 
attended  with  impeded  or  increased  secretions,  or  too 
great  discharges  from  one  part,  and  too  little  from  an¬ 
other.  These  principles  afforded  a  path  for  physicians, 
and  hence  the  sect  (from  /xeS oSo$,  via)  was  styled  the 
methodic.  In  the  first  case  he  directs  evacuants,  in  the 
second  restringents,  and  in  the  third  to  oppose,  by  either 
class  of  remedies,  the  most  dangerous  disease.  Such 
was  the  system  he  taught  in  advanced  age  ;  but  the 
methodic  doctrine  had  not  yet  been  polished  with  care, 
so  that  we  shall  speak  of  Themison  as  an  individual 
only  in  this  place. 

Themison  neglected  the  precepts  of  Asclepiades  in 
many  respects,  particularly  in  giving  aloes  and  scam- 
mony,  in  allowing  cold  water  after  bleeding,  and  in  not 
observing  the  due  periods  for  giving  nourishment,  ex¬ 
citing  evacuations,  or  bleeding.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  writings  of  the  methodic  sect  we  find  the  first  traces 
of  bleeding  with  leeches ;  and  Coelius  Aurelianus  re¬ 
lates  a  singular  fact  of  Themison,  that,  having  been  bit 
by  a  mad  animal,  or  possibly  remaining  too  long  with 
a  friend  labouring  under  an  hydrophobia,  he  contracted 
the  same  disease.  He  cured  himself ;  but,  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  the  method,  he  relapsed.  This  must 
have  been  a  high  degree  of  hypochondriasis.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  works,  from  which  Ccelius  Aurelianus 
has  preserved  short  extracts  ;  but  we  can  select  nothing 
very  important,  except  his  praises  of  plantago,  a  plant 
supposed  to  be  discovered  by  himself. 

1  he  system  of  Themison  seems  to  have  had  no  very 
violent  opponent,  or  defendant :  so  far  as  we  can  col¬ 
lect,  the  opinions  of  physicians  vibrated  between  the 
pores  of  Asclepiades,  and  the  stricture  or  laxity  of  Themi¬ 
son,  and  practitioners  seem  to  have  reasoned  with  some 
freedom,  though  with  no  striking  marks  of  genius  or 
ability.  A  work  intitled  Problemata  Medica,  ascribed 
to  Cassius,  who  seems  to  have  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Tibe¬ 
rius,  displays  some  marks  of  judgment  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  his  reasoning  he  seems  to  lean  rather  to  the 
opinions  of  Asclepiades  than  Themison.  We  must  not, 
however,  conceal  that  the  problems  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  later  author,  who  is  by  no  means  a  servile 
follower  of  the  Rhetorician’s  doctrines.  His  practice,  as 
we  learn  from  Celsus,  was  far  from  irrational,  and  he 
freely  gave  cold  water  in  fevers.  Galen  and  Scribonius 
Largus  mention  a  remedy  of  Cassius,  called  co/icc,  as 
useful  in  colic  pains.  It  consisted  Of  carminatives, 
spices,  opium,  and  saffron.  This  receipt  Cassius  left, 
apparently,  to  his  servant  Atimetus,  whom  he  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  Tiberius,  and  from  him  Scribonius  received  it. 

Celsus  was  another  distinguished  practitioner  of  the 
methodic  sect,  who  brought,  or  greatly  contributed  to 
bring,  physicians  back  to  the  patient  study  and  obser¬ 
vation  recommended  by  Hippocrates.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  cotemporary  of  Cassius;  and  his  language 
alone  would  place  him  in  the  Augustan  age.  Some 
late  critics  have  reduced  him  to  that  of  Trajan.  Pliny, 
however,  who  dedicates  his  work  to  Vespasian  Titus, 
in  his  sixth  consulship,  A.  U.  8J0,  quotes  passages  ot 
Celsus,  which  we  still  find  in  his  writings;  but  Trajan 
only  began  to  reign  twenty  years  afterwards.  Pliny 
also  observes,  that  Julius  Grsecinus,  respecting  r  ine- 
yards,  transcribed  the  directions  ot  Celsus;  but  J.  Gtx 
cinus  was  murdered  by  Caligula,  according  to  Tacitus, 
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nnd  Caligula  was  himself  killed  in  A.  U.  783.  Celsus 
tells  us  that  Themison.  in  advanced  life,  had  deviated 
from  the  precepts  of  Asclepiades,  and  Pliny,  that  The¬ 
mison  was  the  pupil  of  Asclepiades,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Pom  pay.  Celsus,  indeed,  speaks  of  The¬ 
mison  as  still  alive,  and  consequently  he  must  have 
himself  flourished  in  the  latter  years  of  Augustus.  Cel¬ 
sus  is  said  to  have  been  a  Roman,  or  perhaps  a  Veronese ; 
but  though  he  speaks  occasionally  of  his  own  observa¬ 
tions, 'he  was  not  a  regular  medical  practitioner.  Pliny 
never, mentions  him  in  this  light ;  and,  when  he  enu¬ 
merates  the  physicians  of  Rome,  the  name  of  Celsus  is 
not  included. 

Celsus  in  his  medical  works  has  chiefly  followed 
Hippocrates,  particularly  in  his  Histories  of  Diseases,  and 
Prognostics,  except  in  relation  to  critical  days  ;  but  he 
is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  servile  commentator 
of  the  Coan  sage  5  for  he  quotes  numerous  authors  of 
a  later  era,  and  seems  to  have  given  a  brief  abstract  of 
the  best  systems  in  a  connected  view,  though  evidently  of 
the  methodic  sect,  and  the  echo  of  Themison  in  what 
relates  to  the  cure  of  fevers.  He  is,  indeed,  rather  an  epi¬ 
tome  of  his  predecessor's  maxims,  than  himself  an  object 
of  historical  research  ;  and  we  shall  leave  him  with  re¬ 
marking,  that  those  who  wish  to  study  the  opinions  and 
practice  of  the  ancient  physicians  will  find  both  ele¬ 
gantly,  as  well  as  correctly,  detailed' in  Celsus. 

We  should  scarcely  have  mentioned  Mmilius  Macer, 
a  physician  of  this  era,  who  is  said  to  have  written 
on  plants,  on  breeding  birds,  and  on  theriaca,  but  to 
remark  that  his  works  are  lost,  and  that  the  poem  on 
the  Virtues  of  Plants,  ascribed  to  him,  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  obscure  monk  of  the  middle  ages,  or,  as  has 
been  said,  of  the  physician  Odo.  Of  Scrvilivs  Demo- 
crates  we  should  also  have  scarcely  spoken,  since  his 
era  is  uncertain,  and  the  subject  is  too  uninteresting  to 
induce  us  to  engage  in  the  disquisition,  but  that  the 
more  laboured  composition  of  the  Mithridate  and  1  he- 
riaca  is  professedly  taken  from  his  works  by  Galen. 
They  were  detailed  in  Greek  iambics.  Of  an  uncer¬ 
tain  age  also  is  Philo,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  the 
Philonium,  a  preparation  described,  according  to  Galen, 
in  elegiac  verses.  In  this  prescription  the  corrector  of 
opium  is  the  euphorbium,  as  in  the  theriaca  it  is  the 
squill  He  seems  to  speak  of  himself  as  of  the  family 
of  Asclepiades  ;  but  his  age,  we  have  said,  is  doubtful. 

Scribumus  Largos,  of  whom  we  have  incidentally 
spoken,  was  of  an  era  posterior  to  that  of  Celsus,  though 
not  so  late  as  has  been  suspected  from  his  style ;  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  satisfactorily  explained,  by  supposing  that  he 
wrote  in  Greek,  and  that  his  work  was  translated  by  an 
inferior  author.  His  tract  on  the  composition  of  me¬ 
dicines  contains  many  choice  receipts,  collected  from 
different  sources,  chiefly  private  collections,  and  empi¬ 
rical  traditions,  which  are  not  found  to  countenance  the 
encomia  with  which  they  are  introduced.  Scribonius 
highly  commends  his  preceptor,  Apukius'Cc/sus,  whose 
untidote  against  the  hydrophobia  he  has  preserved. 
Another  pharmaceutist  of  that  era  was  P/itlenidts  or 
Lhilonides,  who  wrote,  according  to  Dioscorides,  on 
white  hellebore  ;  but  the  chief  author  in  this  department 
of  medicine  was  Andromuchus,  perhaps  the  first  whp 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  archiater,  though  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  priority  has  been  contested  in  favour  of  Damo- 
crates.  The  title  has  been  equally  the  subject  of  con¬ 


troversy,  and  it  has  been  disputed  whether  it  meant  the 
principal, or  the  emperor’s,  physician.  Galen,  indeed,  ex¬ 
pressly  observes,  that  such  were  his  talents,  not  only  in 
the  medical  but  in  the  literary  departments,  that  he  was 
appointed  oLpyjtv  ttZv  'nzrpujy.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
Theriaca,  still  known  by  his  name,  whose  utility  con¬ 
sisted  not  only  in  resisting  the  power  of  all  poisons,  but 
in  giving  calmness  and  hilarity,  as  well  as  removing  the 
effects  of  fatigue.  In  this  preparation  the  troches  of 
vipers  were  designed  to  be  the  alexipharmic,  and  the 
opium  the  cordial,  ingredient.  This  remedy,  for  more 
than  one  thousand  five  hundred  years,  enjoyed  the 
highest  reputation,  and  was  prepared  by  kings  and  no¬ 
blemen  with  the  most  accurate  attention.  The  receipt 
in  Greek  verse  is  preserved  by  Galen.  Andromachus 
has  left  no  other  memorial ;  but  the  works  of  his  son 
are  often  quoted  by  Galen,  though  neglected  by  later 
authors,  as  he  is  not  explicit  respecting  the  preparation 
of  his  compositions,  or  the  times  of  most  successfully 
employing  them. 

Numerous  are  the  collectors  of  formulae  in  this  pe¬ 
riod.  Among  these  are  the  younger  Asclepiades,  called, 
probably  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  (papmsMetav  ;  Cha- 
ricles ,  highly  commended  by  Tacitus,  and  Menecrates, 
perhaps  of  an  earlier  era,  who  first  endeavoured  to 
abolish  the  medical  characters  of  weights  and  measures, 
as  liable  to  be  mistaken  by  transcribers,  and  to  substi¬ 
tute  words.  The  improvement,  however  desirable, 
was  soon  overlooked,  and  Galen  complains  that  the 
characters  were  again  employed. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suppose,  that,  from  the  time 
of  Celsus,  physicians  again  returned  to  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  road  of  observation  and  sound  reason  ;  but  either 
the  rage  of  innovation,  or  the  desire  of  distinction,  ex¬ 
cited  another  sectarist,  who,  like  Asclepiades  in  a  for¬ 
mer,  and  Paracelsus  in  a  later,  era,  attempted  to  over¬ 
turn  all  that  his  predecessors  had  collected.  This  man 
was  Thessalus  TraUianus,  who  boastingly  styled  himself, 
on  his  tomb,  latronice.  His  father  was  of  the  lowest 
rank,  and  Thessalus  himself  without  the  advantages  of 
education.  This  is  the  account,  indeed,  of  Galen,  who, 
on  every  occasion,  eagerly  censures  him;  but  we  have 
the  evidence  of  Pliny  to  convict  him  of  the  most  dis¬ 
gusting  arrogance,  and  the  most  consummate  igno¬ 
rance.0  He  gained  access  to  his  superiors  by  flattery, 
and  a  subserviency  to  their  pleasures  ;  nor  did  he  pro¬ 
fess  himself  a  physician  till  he  had  disgraced  himself  by 
every  species  of  infamy  in  their  service  His  system 
differed,  however,  very  little  from  that  of  Asclepiades 
and  Themison.  If,  in  their  opinion,  health  consisted 
in  the  pores  being  adapted  to  the  fluid,  and  disease  in 
their  being  unsuitable,  Thessalus  thought  the  same. 
But  in  the  mode  of  relief  he  aimed  at  changing  the 
state  of  the  solids  rather  than  the  fluids.  Pie  also  was 
the  first  who  in  fever  ordered  three  days  abstinence  and 
rest,  from  which  physicians  were  afterwards  called 
diatritarii.  His  peculiar  pathological  opinions  intro¬ 
duced  a  singular  language,  which  has  not  been  pro¬ 
perly  explained,  viz.  metasyncrysis  and  metasyncritical 
remedies.  In  the  language  of  the  methodic  sect, 
;vyx.p)ve}(lK.)  is  opposed  to  SioMpivss&a),  the  former  mean¬ 
ing  to  mix  ;md  unite,  the  latter  to  separate.  Merajuv- 
xpiviTj^cu,  therefore,  means  the  separation  of  bodies 
previously  united.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  uses  the  words 
recorporare  and  recorporatio.  The  chief  works  of 
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Thessalus,  quoted  by  Coelius  Aurelianus,  relate  to  diet ; 
but  Galen  mentions  bis  name  on  a  subject  of  surgeiy, 
which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  be  wrote  some  clu- 

rurgical  tracts.  , 

Among  those  who  recommended  themselves  by  the 
novelty  of  their  fancies  rather  than  their  improvements, 
we  may  mention  Critics,  of  Marseilles,  who  only  al¬ 
lowed  food  when  the  horoscope  of  the  patient  permit¬ 
ted  ;  a  system  sarcastically  hinted  at  by  Juvenal;  and 
Charmis,  from  the  same  city,  who,  with  less  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  n  ore  eagerness  than  A.  Musa,  allow  ed  only  of 
cold  baths  and  cold  drinks.  Authors  of  a  superior  cha¬ 
racter,  in  this  era,  were  Unfits  Lphcsius,  who  was  per¬ 
haps  the  first  medical  lexicographer,  and  who  wrote  De 
Nominibus  Partium,  and  Erotiav,  whose  Lexicon  Hip- 
pocraticum  is  still  a  work  of  great  value.  Rufus,  who 
is  placed  by  some  historians  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
wrote  many  other  works,  particularly  one  on  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  bladder.  Li  is  poem  in  hexameter  verse, 
on  plants,  is  wholly  lost,  unless,  as  has  been  suspected, 
the  lines  on  the  plants  consecrated  to  the  gods,  added 
by  Aldus  to  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  and  preserved 
in  the  Greek  bibliotheca,  be  a  part  of  it,  as  Fabricius 
suspects. 

In  this  era  also,  from  the  age  of  Nero  to  that  of  lra- 
jan,  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  lived.  The  vast  work  of  the 
latter  has  furnished  many  parts  ot  this  history,  and  the 
materia  medica  is  indebted  to  each  authoi  tor  the  most 
important  aid.  We  have  mentioned  them  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  another  place.  From  the  Preface  to  A rius 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  himself  a  practitioner  of  me¬ 
dicine,  though  to  no  great  extent;  andL  from  the  pic- 
dilection  he  seems  to  feel  for  the  sect  of  Asclepiades, 
if  we  may  guess  from  his  almost  exclusively  quoting 
his  followers,  he  was  probably  a  methodic. 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  this  history,  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  methodics  had,  at  no  period,  a  very  general 
currency,  atjcl  about  this  time  the  Asclepiades  were  di¬ 
vided  into  many  subordinate  sects.  One  of  these,  the 
Episy  NTHETlCS,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  various 
discordant  opinions  of  different  authors;  and  another, 
the  Eci.bXTics,  to  select  from  each  system  what  was 
most  probable.  The  chief  of  the  first  was  Leonides  of 
Alexandria,  whose  works  are  lost,  and  from  the  quota¬ 
tions  which  remain  in  other  authors,  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  las  peculiar  opinions.  The  chief  ol  the  eclec¬ 
tics  was  Arc/i  ul  .ipuwat,  a  most  excellent  author, 
highly  commended  by  Haller  in  all  the  different  de¬ 
partments  of  medicine.  He  was  a  scholar  ot  Agathinus , 
one  ot  the  chiefs  of  he  1:  pisynthetics. 

Another  sect  into  which  the  methodics  divided,  and 
which  was  at  last  absorbed  in,  or  absorbed,  them,  the 
FM-'u  m  A  nr,  merits  more  particular  notice,  'lhe  chiet 
of  this  sect  was  A kcnu  us  of  Attu/io,  a  man  whose  sy¬ 
stem,  according  to  Galen,  was  polished  with  gieater 
skill  than  that  of  any  ot  Ins  cotemporaries,  i  he  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  Pneumatics  was  derived  from  the  Porch, 
since  they  allowed  Chrysippus  to  be  their  great  proto¬ 
type.  Athenaeus  supposed  that  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth 
were  not  really  elements,  but  that  their  qualities,  heat, 
cold,  dry,  and  moist,  merited  this  title.  Following  the 
Stoics,  he  introduces  a  fifth  principle,  viz.  a  spirit  go¬ 
verning'  and  directing  every  thing,  and  occasionally, 
when  offended,  inducing  diseases.  From  this  new 
principle  they  were  styled  Pneumatics.  Agathinus,  al- 
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ready  mentioned  among  the  Episynthetics,  was  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period  a  Pneumatic,  in  consequence  of  his  at¬ 
tending  Athenaeus.  I-Ie  explained,  it  appears,  at  some 
length,  the  principles  of  his  sect,  in  a  tract  on  Dis¬ 
coveries  since  the  time  of  Themison.  He  wrote  also 
on  the  pulse.  Herodotus,  Archigenes,  and  other  physi¬ 
cians  of  character,  were  followers  and  pupils  of  Athe¬ 
naeus;  but  the  fame  of  each  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Are- 
taeus.  It  is  singular  that  be  never  mentions  Galen,  nor 
is  mentioned  by  him  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  quo¬ 
tations  of  JEtius  from  Archigenes  bear  a  considerable, 
resemblance  to  the  observations  of  Aretaeus  on  the  same 
subjects.  Was  the  Attic  dialect  of  Archigenes  more 
agreeable  to  the  Roman  ear  than  the  Ionic  of  Aretaeus  ? 
or  were  they  one  and  the  same,  differing  only  by  a 
change  of  dialect  ?  We  must,  for  want  of  further  in¬ 
formation,  leave  this  subject  in  its  former  obscurity. 

The  language  of  Aretaeus  is  distinguished  by  a  lu¬ 
minous  terseness,  which  impresses  the  idea  with  con¬ 
siderable  force.  He  can  scarcely  be  styled  a  Methodic, 
and  indeed  bears  few  marks  of  that  sect,  and  particu¬ 
larly  differed  from  them  in  investigating  the  causes  of 
diseases  by  anatomical  dissections.  The  nerves,  he 
supposed,  did  not  run  from  their  origin  to  their  ter¬ 
mination  in  straight  lines,  but  crossed  each  other  in  the 
form  of  an  X,  passing  in  this  way  to  different  sides ; 
and  he  thus  explains  the  disease  felt  on  the  side  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  where  the  head  was  injured.  His  practice 
was  that  of  the  most  judicious  of  the  ancient  physicians, 
and  he  was  particularly  fond  of  exciting  vomiting  by 
white  hellebore.  This  operation,  he  remarked,  relieves 
the  breathing,  changes  what  was  of  a  bad  colour  to  a 
good  one.  and  restores  plumpness  to  those  who  were 
emaciated.  He  used  the  most  active  purgatives,  bled, 
frequently  and  freely  from  different  parts,  though  he 
argues  very  forcibly  against  the  refinement  of  some  prac¬ 
titioners,  who  prefer  small  veins,  which  are  the  branches 
only  of  those  from  which  blood  is  usually  taken.  He 
employed  arteriotomy,  cupping-glasses,  and  lee  hes ; 
but  preferred  curing  acute  diseases  by  diet.  He  gave 
wine  more  freely  than  former  physicians  allowed,  and 
employed  opiates  with  little  reserve.  He  was  peculiaily 
partial  to  castor,  as  a  nervous  and  antispasmodic  medi¬ 
cine,  thinking  it  also  an  assistant  of  digestion.  He  re¬ 
commended  asses,  mares, sheeps  and  womens  milk,  used 
frictions  and  the  actual  cautery,  and  advised  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  lithotomy,  in  short,  practitioners  of  any  age 
will  derive  from  Aretaeus  the  most  sagacious  and  useful 
medical  observations.  His  practice  is  active,  enlightened, 
and  discriminated.  Aretaeus  is,  by  some  authoi s,  tefer- 
red  to  the  age  of  Nero.  His  era  is  indeed  uncertain  ; 
but  the  Ionic  dialect  was  not  wholly  disused  even  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian. 

An  author  ot  this  ora,  and  of  the  methodic  sect, 
whose  works  are  lost,  was  Soi  anus  ot  Ephesus ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  regret  it,  because  Galen,  v  ho  loses  no 
opportunity  of  criticising  the  Methodics,  speaks  respect¬ 
fully  of  Soranus.  They  were  translated  in  a  barbarous 
style  by  Coelius  Aurelianus,  an  African  ;  but  even  in 
this  dress  they  have  reached  us  in  an  imperfect  -state. 
Yet  from  Coelius  we  have  the  only  systematic  and  con¬ 
nected  view  of  the  methodic  doctrine;  for  by  Soranus 
only  it  was  brought  to  a  perfect  state.  As  the  cycles  of 
the  methodists  are  often  mentioned  in  medical  work  ^ 
we  shall  add  a  short  description  ot  the  meaning. 

Y  : & 
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The  cycles  were  periods  supposed  to  consist  of  three 
days  each,  or  combinations  of  three,  and  during  these 
the  same  plans  were  continued  ;  but  at  the  end  of  each 
cycle  the  exertions  were  increased,  so  as  at  last  to  rise 
to  the  most  active  measures.  The  resumptive  cycle 
consisted  of  common  foods ;  the  metasyncritic  of  a  more 
acrid  and  stimulating  diet,  with  frictions,  baths,  rube¬ 
facients,  sternutatories,  &c.  The  cycles  vomitorius  was 
distinguished  into  two,  as  the  vomits  accompanied  the 
sparer  diet  of  the  first,  or  the  more  stimulating  diet  of 
the  second.  Each  cycle  consisted  of  four  diatriti,  though 
sometimes  prolonged  to  sixteen  days;  the  additional 
diatriton  containing  four  days. 

We  have  already  observed,  that,  in  all  the  wanderings 
of  the  fancy,  the  natural  good  sense  of  physicians  occa¬ 
sionally  brought  them  back  to  the  safer  road  of  patient 
thinking,  and  accurate  observation,  which  so  much  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  Hippocratic  school,  the  real  of  the 

liealiug  art:  but  we  have  now  to  notice  the  revolution 
which  for  ages  gave  a  stability  to  the  science  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  fixed  an  oracle,  who  for  more  than  one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  years  dictated  to  the  world,  and 
whose  decisions  were  listened  to  with  the  most  impli¬ 
cit  deference.  We  allude  to  Claudius  Galknus, of 
Pergamus.  Galen  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  born  during  the  reign  of  Severus. 
He  studied  at  Alexandria,  but  chiefly  practised  at  Rome, 
and  was  the  physician  of  the  amiable  and  benevolent  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius,  one  of  the  few  emperors  who  added  lustre 
to  the  purple.  Galen  was  distinguished,  in  his  earliest 
years,  for  a  lively  fancy  and  uncommon  ingenuity.  He 
attained  all  the  learning  of  that  era,  and  was  soon  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  prevailing  systems  of  medicine.  He 
professed,  indeed,  to  select  from  each  what  was  most 
valuable;  but  has  almost  exclusively  confined  himself 
to  commenting  on  and  illustrating  the  works  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  which  he  thinks  succeeding  physicians  had  ei¬ 
ther  misunderstood  or  misrepresented.  Yet  he  seemi 
to  have  taken  the  qualities  of  the  four  elements  from 
Athenaeus;  and  though  Elippocrates  mentions  some¬ 
what  equivocally,  the  Spirit,  he  apparently  borrows  the 
vital,  animal,  and  natural  spirit  from  the  Pneumatics. 
Galen  wrote  very  diffusely  on  every  part  of  medicine; 
but  he  added  only  dress  and  ornament  to  the  system  of 
Hippocrates.  In  fact,  minute  distinctions,  refined  spe¬ 
culations,  and  abstract  reasoning  is  the  whole  for  which 
the  medical  world  is  indebted  to  him.  They  did  not 
lead  Galen  himself  from  the  path  of  truth  ;  but  they  had 
the  most  fatal  influence  on  his  successors,  who  specu¬ 
lated  when  they  should  have  observed,  and  reasoned 
when  they  should  have  acted.  The  doctrine  of  con¬ 
coction,  the  most  fatal  idea  which  ever  occurred,  was 
completely  established  in  the  school  of  Galen. 

The  splendor  of  Galen’s  fame  dazzled  his  cotem- 
poraries  and  successors,  so  that  we  find  few  who  after¬ 
wards  dared  to  think  beyond  his  circle.  Quintus  Semins 
Samonicus  wrote,  in  Latin  verse,  on  medicine  in  the 
following  century  ;  but  whether  that  was  the  work  of 
the  father  or  the  son  is  still  doubtful ;  nor  does  its  real 
merit  call  on  us  to  enlarge  on  it.  Alexander  /. Iphru - 
disievs,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  fevers,  and  a  work  in- 
titled  Interdicta  Medica,  and  Problernatica  Physica, 
.scarcely  deserves  more  attention.  Oribasius  has  been 
styled  the  ape  of  Galen.  The  twenty-fourth  and 
twenty-fifth  books  contain,  indeed,  an  abridgment  of 


Galen’s  anatomy;  but  we  find  a  description  of  the  sa¬ 
livary  glands,  which,  if  known  to  the  Pergamenian,  has 
never  reached  us  in  any  of  his  works.  Oribasius,  who 
lived  till  near  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  was 
the  physician  of  Julian,  and  his  collections  were  com¬ 
pleted  about  the  year  H60.  It  is  not,  however,  true 
that  he  collected  flora  Galen  only  ;  for  even  in  his  first 
fifteen  books,  the  only  ones  we  possess,  except  the  ana¬ 
tomical  ones,  other  authors  are  mentioned,  and  we  find 
numerous  quotations  from  preceding  physicians.  Ori¬ 
basius  wis  not  only  a  physician,  but  high  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  ot  the  emperor  Julian,  who  appointed  him  the 
Quaestor  of  Constantinople;  and  though  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  reign  he  was  for  a  time  disgraced,  and  even  ba¬ 
nished,  his  real  merits  were  too  considerable  to  admit 
of  the  continuance  of  his  exile. 

His  anatomy,  we  have  observed,  was  copied  from 
Galen  ;  but  the  remaining  books  of  his  medical  collec¬ 
tions,  amounting,  it  is  said,  in  the  whole  to  seventy-two, 
besides  his  quotations  from  authors  now  lost,  contain 
some  practical  remarks  of  importance.  His  recom¬ 
mendation  of  scarifications,  instead  of  cupping,  is  not, 
we  think,  one  of  these  ;  for  ligatures,  bathing  the  legs, 
and  the  application  of  stimulants  previous  to  the  use  of 
the  lancet  or  needle,  answered  the  same  purpose  as  the 
rarefaction  or  exhaustion  of  the  air. 

Oribasius  first  described  the  singular  madness  styled 
AvKzvQpunaa.,  in  which  the  patients  avoid  the  society  of 
mankind,  haunting  the  most  desolate  places,  and  wound¬ 
ing  themselves  with  stones,  &c.  Some  critical  disqui¬ 
sitions  have  been  employed  to  determine  whether  they 
“  open"  the  tombs,  or  only  “  dwell"  among  them.  The 
question  is  of  little  importance,  though,  as  it  is  con¬ 
fessedly  the  disease  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
if  we  recollect  rightly,  the  possessed  are  there  said  to 
“  come  out  of  the  tombs,  exceeding  fierce;”  and  the 
tombs  of  the  pagans  were  generally  open  to  receive  the 
oblations  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased  As  we  have 
pronounced  the  question  to  be  a  trifling  one,  we  shall 
not  enlarge  on  it.  Oribasius  wrote  four  books  also  on 
diseases,  and  several  others,  which  were  chiefly  abridg¬ 
ments  of  Galen.  Some  receipts,  quoted  by  _dEtius, 
seem  to  be  his  own ;  but  the  commentaries  on  the 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  attributed  to  him,  are  of  a 
much  later  era.  Excepting  the  collections,  the  nine 
books  of  his  synopsis,  addressed  to  the  youoger  Eusta¬ 
thius,  and  four,  De  Euportstis,  to  Eunapius,  are  the  only 
works  which  remain  of  this  author,  who  certainly  merits 
more  attention  than  he  has  received. 

About  the  same  era  Ncmesius,  bishop  of  EmeSa, 
abridged  the  physiology  of  Galen,  intitled  NaturaHo- 
minis.  Vindicianus,  the  archiater  of  Valentinian,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  that  emperor  his  Carmen  Epistolare;  and 
Theodore  Priscian,  the  disciple  of  Vindicianus,  and 
archiater  to  the  second  Valentinian,  wrote  his  four 
books  De  Curatione  Morborum.  The  last  work  has 
been  attributed  to  Q.  Octavius  Horntiunus,  the  disciple 
of  Priscian,  and  under  his  name  the  treatise  is  annexed 
to  the  Strasburg  edition  of  Albucasis'  Surgery.  Seve¬ 
ral  authors  of  this  century,  whose  works  are  still  ex¬ 
tant,  merit  little  more  than  the  mention  of  their  names. 
The  chief  is  Marcdtus  Empiricus,  who  wrote  De 
Medicamentis  Empiricis  ;  Plinius  Vutcrianus,  whose 
work  De  Re  Medica  is  referred  by  Gunzius  to  Siburius  ; 
V egeltus  lienutus,  a  different  person  from  the  Tactitian ; 
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and  Ccelius  Attreliantis,  already  noticed,  the  last  medical 
author  who  wrote  in  Latin. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  in  which 
scarcely  the  name  of  a  physician  is  recorded,  we  meet 
with  JEtius  of  Amuia,  of  whose  sixteen  books  (iv  tetra- 
biblia)  but  eight  have  yet  been  published  in  Greek, 
though  we  possess  the  Latin  version  of  the  whole.  He 
is  chiefly  distinguished  as  an  original  writer,  by  his  chi- 
rurgical  operations,  and  in  this  line  his  practice  seems 
to  have  been  extensive.  In  medicine  he  recommends 
punctures  in  dropsies ;  but  the  observations  on  these 
subjects  are  taken  from  Archigenes  and  Leonides.  His 
remarks  on  cauteries,  both  actual  and  potential,  are 
more  peculiarly  his  own.  He  advises  them  freely  in 
many  complaints,  and  directs  numerous  drains  to  be 
made.  To  keep  these  open  by  tents  seems  to  have 
been  the  improvement  of  a  subsequent  era ;  for  in  many 
places  where  caustics  are  recon  mended  by  JEtius,  tents 
could  not  be  used.  Setons  are  only  mentioned  800  years 
afterwards  From  Leonides  he  also  describes  the  dra- 
•cunculi,  bv  mt.dern  authors  called  the  venal  media  ernes, 
an  appellation  given  by  the  Arabians  JEtius,  who  had 
studied  at  Alexandria,  introduced  much  of  the  Egyptian 
pharmacy,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  external  appli¬ 
cations  He  introduced  also  charms  and  amulets,  so 
common  in  the  same  country  ;  and,  though  a  Christian, 
and  an  officer  of  the  emperor's  household,  seems  not 
to  have  been  exempt  from  credulity.  Many  boasted 
and  high-priced  remedies  he  has  taught  us  to  prepare; 
but  adds  no  opinion  of  their  utility,  though  of  other 
medicines,  and  indeed  generally  of  those  truly  valuable, 
liis  encomia  are  usually  warm. 

PaUadius  of  Alexandria  was  but  a  few  years  later 
than  JEtius,  and  his  Synopsis  of  Fevers,  as  well  as  his 
Commentaries  on  different  Parts  of  Hippocrates,  are 
still  extant  He  differs,  however,  little  from  the  sy¬ 
stem  of  Galen,  and  merits  no  particular  notice. 

Alexander  Trallian,  so  called  from  his  native  place, 
Tralles,  a  city  in  Lydia,  was  nearly  of  the  same  era, 
and  a  writer  more  original  than  any  that  have  occurred 
toils  since  the  days  of  Galen.  He  limits  his  observations 
to  the  signs  of  diseases  and  their  remedies  ;  and  though 
he  shows  too  great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  some 
apparently  trifling  medicines,  and  is  particularly  fond  of 
amulets ;  yet,  in  many  parts  of  his  work,  he  displays 
great  judgment,  and  extensive  experience.  His  obser¬ 
vations  on  bleeding  in  syncope  are  valuable,  and  those 
on  the  use  of  emetics,  particularly  of  purgatives  in  fe¬ 
vers,  highly  useful.  He  is  apparently  the  first  au¬ 
thor  who  mentions  rhubarb  ;  but  he  certainly  means  the 
Rhapontic,  as  he  speaks  of  it  only  as  an  astringent. 
The  white  hellebore  had  at  this  period  been  neglected, 
and  even  Alexander  speaks  slightingly  of  it:  nor  was  it 
again  recommended  till  Asclepiades,  more  than  fifty 
years  afterwards,  employed  it  with  success.  Alexan¬ 
der  was  by  no  means  a  servile  follower  of  Galen.  On 
the  contrary,  he  frequently  differs  from  him,  and  in 
some  instances,  particularly  the  treatment  of  hectics, 
boldly  pronounces  him  wrong. 

Though  Christianity  was  now  established,  and  the 
physicians  lately  mentioned  were  Christians,  yet  the 
next  author  was  the  first  monk  who  wrote  on,  and  proba¬ 
bly  practised,  medicine.  We  shall  call  him  Theuphilus, 
though,  from  his  sanctity  or  bis  talents,  he  was  also 


called  Philotheus  and  P  hilar etvs.  There  is,  however, 
a  singular  contusion  arising  from  the  name  of  Theo- 
philus,  which  was  given  to  a  cotemporary  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  called  by  him  .Jacobus  Psychrestus,  or  Psychochres- 
tas.  The  latter  was  by  birth  an  Alexandrian,  archiater 
to  Leo  the  Thracian,  and  a  count  of  the  empire.  If  they 
were,  therefore,  the  same,  he  must  have  become  a  monk 
in  his  latter  years,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  uncom¬ 
mon.  Jacobus  Psychrestus  left  apparently  behind  him  no 
medical  work,  though  Theophilus,  who  by  some  histo¬ 
rians  is  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury,  and  certainly  a  different  person,  is  the  author  of 
five  books  De  Fabrica,  in  the  collection  of  Celsus  Cras- 
sus,  and  a  tract  De  Urinis,  the  first  work  professedly 
on  the  subject,  in  Henry'  Stephens’  Principes.  His 
scholar,  Stephen  of  Athens,  was.  the  author  of  a  Com¬ 
mentary  on  some  part  of  Galen’s  works. 

Paulas  of  JEgma  is  the  last  author  that  claims  our  par- 
cular  attention.  He  flourished  near  the  end  of  the  se¬ 
venth  century,  and  was  the  first  physician  who,  by  his 
particular  notice  of  female  diseases,  appears  to  have 
paid  very  particular  attention  to  them:  indeed  he  seems  - 
to  have  practised  midwifery  In  medicine  he  does  not 
merit  any  great  regard;  but  his  surgical  observations  are 
valuable,  and  often  new.  What  relates  to  lithotomy  and 
hernias  are  the  most  important  parts;  but  the  observa¬ 
tion  on  aneurisms  are  sometimes  new,  and  generally 
valuable. 

Some  Byzantine  physicians,  dimly  seen  through  the 
obscurity  of  the  darker  ages,  we  may  shortly  mention. 
Nonus,  who  lived  near  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  by 
the  command  of  Constantine  I  orphyrogenetus,  wrote 
an  Epitome  of  Medicine,  chiefly  taken  from  JEtius, 
Alexander,  and  Paulus ;  and  near  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  afterwards,  Symeon  Lethius,  who  held  some  office 
in  the  palace  of  Antiochus,  wrote  a  Syntigma  de  Ciba- 
riorum  Facilitate,  in  which  he  copied  chiefly  the  work 
of  Psellvs,  who  was  his  cotemporary.  Both  treatises 
still  remain,  but  are  of  little  value.  Demetrius  Pepa- 
gomenus,  near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a 
distinguished  author  on  hawking;  but  he  was  the  phy¬ 
sician  of  Michaelis  Paleologus,  and  left  also  a  1  reatise 
on  Gout.  Somewhat  later  lived  Myrepsus,  the  author 
or  the  Antidotarium ;  and  the  scene  closes  with  John, 
the  son  of  Zachariah,  honoured  with  the  title  o i'  Aetna* 
rius,  nearly  answering  to  what  we  mean  by  physician 
in  ordinary,  in  the  court  of  Andronicus  Palacologus. 
His  six  books  on  the  MethodusMedendi,  andhisTreatise 
De  Urinis,  have  been  commended  by  some  practical  ■ 
authors,  and  the  latter  was  thought,  by  H.  Stephens, 
worthy  of  a  place,  in  his  valuable  work,  among  the 
Principes  Artis  Medicae.  All  his  works  are  in  a  great 
measure  compilations  from  his  predecessors,  but  there 
are  some  original  observations  respecting  the  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  in  which  Actuarius  seems  first  to 
have  recommended  bleeding  and  purging.  He  is  als& 
the  only  Greek  physician  who  speaks  of  the  milder 
purgatives,  as  senna,  manna,  cassia,  and  myrobolans. 
The  pods  of  the  senna  were  then  only  employed, 
and  it  was  brought  from  Syria  under  the  nameofa  fruit. 
These  medicines  were  professedly  borrowed  from  the 
Arabians,  whom  he  calls  barbarians.  He  mentions 
sugar  also,  and  what  seerps  to  have  been  the  distille 
water  of  roses,  derived  from  the  same  source.  Indee 
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distillation  appears  to  have  been  known  prior  to  the  era 
of  Actuarius,  which  was  probably  about  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

We  have  greatly  regretted,  in  this  long  career  of  the 
Grecian  medicine,  that  no  author  has  connected  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  this  science  with  those  of  the  Grecian  phi¬ 
losophy  We  perceive,  in  every  step,  how  greatly  they 
would  illustrate  *ach  other;  and,  but  for  the  extent  to 
which  our  article  would  be  thus  drawn,  we  should  have 
enlarged  a  little  on  the  connection  We  have,  in  this 
part  of  our  history,  traced,  with  anxious  care,  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  different  sects,  the  influence  ot  prevailing 
opinions,  their  alternate  fashion  or  decline,  and  while 
these,  with  some  neglected  portions  of  the  history,  have 
detained  us,  we  have  certainly  omitted,  not  without  de¬ 
sign,  what  maybe  found  iu  every  common  author.  We 
ought  not  to  conceal  that  the  history  of  medicine  has 
not  hitherto  been  that  of  a  science.  We  have  seen  the 
scattered  limbs  we  wished  to  see  them  connected,  so  as 
.to  form  an  entire  body;  and  of  this  connection  we  have 
endeavoured  to  give  the  outline. 

While  we  have  less  anxiously  detailed  the  medical 
opinions  of  philosophers,  we  must  not  omit  some  ob¬ 
servations  of  Dr.  Friend,  whose  history  is  chiefly  tilled 
with  discussions  on  different  portions  of  ancient  medi¬ 
cine.  He  remarks,  that  the  historian  Procopius  was 
probably  a  physician,  from  his  minute  and  scientific  de¬ 
scription  of  wounds,  and  of  the  plague.  He  adds,  too, 
that  the  professional  character  of  St.  Luke  is  obvious, 
not  only  from  his  more  polished  language,  but  from  his 
expressions  relating  to  diseases.  The  curiosity  of  the 
subject  has  led  us  to  pursue  it,  and  we  certainly  find, 
in  the  relations  of  the  cures  effected  by  the  miraculous 
power  of  our  Saviour,  the  elegant  terseness  of  Aretaeus. 

When  science  declined  in  the  west  it  again  rose  in 
the  east.  In  pursuance  of  the  plan  just  mentioned,  we 
have  not  omitted  to  notice  the  gradual  steps  by  which  me¬ 
dical  knowledge  gradually  approached  its  former  cradle, 
seeking,  in  its  decline,  the  protection  it  had  received  in 
its  commencement.  In  the  later  ages  of  Grecian  medi¬ 
cine  we  perceive  a  strong  predilection  for  an  education 
at  Alexandria,  and  we  have  already  traced  its  progress 
in  Asia,  as  we  catch  transitory  glances  of  its  occasional 
appearance.  Alexandria,  once  the  receptacle  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  library,  burnt  by  accident  during  Caesar’s  attack, 
received,  in  return,  by  the  bounty  of  Anthony,  the  fa¬ 
mous  collection  of  Mithridates,  already  mentioned 
as  a  legacy  to  the  Roman  people  ;  and  even  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  ninth  century  its  professors  were 
highly  celebrated.  Other  circumstances  favoured  the 
progress  of  medicine  in  the  east.  When  Valerian  was 
conquered  by  Sapor,  the  king  of  the  Persians,  and  car¬ 
ried  captive  to  his  new  city,  Grandisapora,  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  Greek  physicians.  So  early  as  the  sixth 
century  a  medical  school  was  founded  in  that  city,  and 
an  hospital  established  in  it.  Hospitals  were,  indeed, 
not  unknown  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Homan  empire, 
and  seem  to  have  been  first  established  before  the  reign 
of  Justinian.  Its  school  was  highly  celebrated,  and 
much  frequented  by  the  Arabian  physicians,  even  at 
the  time  of  Mahomet;  but  Persia  was  conquered  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  year  409,  and  medicine  was  scattered 
by  their  means  through  the  wide  extent  of  their  tributary 
regions,  even  to  the  confines  of  Spain.  <  Previous,  how¬ 


ever,  to  the  conquest  of  Valens,  Sapor  had  married  the 
daughter  nf  the  emperor  Aurelian,  and  probably  the 
medical  knowledge  of  Greece  had  already  attracted  the 
attention  o  the  Persians.  1  hey  left  indeed,  no  traces  of 
theirai  quisitious ;  for  the  earliest  eastern  medical  authors 
were  Syrans  .  Iwoh,  the  presbyter,  first  collected  what 
he  called  the  Pandects  of  Medicine,  from  the  Greek, 
about  the  time  of  Mahomet,  A  C.  622,  which  were 
only  translated  into  Arab  c  by  Masergawaibus,  in  0»3. 
Near  a  century  afterwards  we  find  Alexander,  the  se¬ 
cond  caliph  of  the  bouse  of  Abbas,  requiring  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Bactishuu,  who  resided  at  Grandisapora  ;  so  that 
this  city  still  retained  its  character  for  the  acquisition  of 
medical  science,  and  the  family  of  Bactishua  continued 
famous  for  many  succeeding  generations.  To  them 
the  eastern  nation^  were  indebted  for  many  translations 
of  the  Grecian  authors  into  Syriac  and  Arabic. 

All  these  translations,  and  even  Hun'tim's,  were  very 
imperfectly  executed,  though  the  latter,  disgusted  by 
the  treatment  of  Mesue,  had  retired  two  years  to  the 
Grecian  islands,  where  he  had  cultivated  his  knowledge 
of  their  language.  Indeed,  on  all  occasions  the  Ara¬ 
bians  take  the  liberty  of  altering  the  arrangement,  and 
often  the  sense,  of  the  Greek  authors,  so-that  they  can 
scarcely  be  recognised  in  their  new  forms.  The  names 
of  plants  are  also  so  much  changed  that  many  are,  at 
present,  unknown. 

Mesne  was  the  first  author,  after  Aaron,  who  wrote 
on  medicine.  He  also  is  styled  a  Syrian,  as  he  proba¬ 
bly  wrote  in  the  Syriac  language,  and  was  apparently 
educated  under  one  of  the  descendants  of  Bactishua. 
Yet,  when  we  compare  his  works  which  now  remain 
with  the  criticisms  of  Haly  Abbas,  we  are  obliged  to 
remove  him  to  a  later  date,  or  admit,  with  the  best  his¬ 
torians,  that  there  were  two  or  more  of  that  name,  of 
very  diflerent  periods. 

Seropion  seems  to  have  been  next  in  succession  to 
Mesue,  aud  was  probably  the  first  medical  author  who 
wrote  in  Arabic.  Historians  have  differed  also  about 
his  era,  and  the  knot,  as  usual,  has  been  cut,  by  suppos¬ 
ing  that  there  were  other  authors  of  *  his  name;  for 
Serapion  is  only  a  Patronymic ;  but  Haly  Abbas,  who 
wrote  near  his  time,  quotes  his  works  as  they  have  been 
handed  down,  and  places  him  between  Mesue  and 
Rhazes.  In  other  respects  he  merits  liitle  attention 

Rhazes,  the  great  luminary  of  the  Arabians,  flourish¬ 
ed  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  To  him  it 
is  supposed  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  smrll-pox  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  is  the  first  au¬ 
thor  on  this  subject  which  has  readied  us,  though  wo 
are  informed  that  it  was  publicly  described  by  a  preced¬ 
ing  physician,  eijitruu  The  two  great  works  ot  uhazes 
areth e  Continent,  and  the  ten  books  styled  Almanz  a, 
addressed  to  Mansor,  king  of  the  Corassani.  The  first 
appears  rather  a  common-place  book,  in  which  facts  and 
observations  are  obscurely  noticed  for  his  own  recollec¬ 
tion.  The  second  is  a  full  and  complete  view  of  medi¬ 
cal  science,  taken  almost  exclusively  from  the  Greek 
physicians.  Rhazes,  however,  was  the  first  author 
who  spoke  professedly  of  the  diseases  of  children,  and 
he  first  described  the  spina  ventosa.  The  Arabians  are 
said  to  have  been  the  earliest  physicians  whoapplied  che¬ 
mistry  to  medicine,  and  chemical  remedies  have  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  Avicenna.  We  were  therefore  anxious  tc 
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point  out  the  early  traces  of  this  connection  in  the  Greek 
authors  and  Rhazes  certainly,  in  many  instances,  spoke 
of  chemical  preparations. 

Haly  Abbas,  or  Haly,  the  son  of  Abbas,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  His  only  work  is  styled  A  lmaleki, 
or  the  Whole  Book  of  Medicine.  One  halt  of  this 
work  is  theoretical,  and  the  other  practical.  Haly, 
however,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  his  remarks  and  criti¬ 
cisms  on  Mesue,  Serapion,  and  Rhazes  Liberal  in  his 
censures  on  others,  he  has  added  nothing  from  himself 
to  the  stock. 

Avicenna  is  the  most  celebrated  author  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians.  He  flourished  early  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  was  born  at  Bockara,  in  Chorasan.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  Arabian  authors  of  medicine ;  for  his  successors  were 
born  in  Spain,  where  the  Saracens  were  then  triumph¬ 
ant,  and  little  communication  seems  to  have  been  held 
between  the  eastern  and  western  empire.  Avicenna 
has,  however,  little  of  his  own  :  he  was  merely  a  com¬ 
piler,  though  his  chief  work,  'his  Canon,  was  for  cen¬ 
turies  commented  on,  and  the  syllabus  or  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  lectures  in  every  university.  Of  A/bncnsis, 
undoubtedly  the  same  author  who  is  sometimes  styled 
Alzaharavi,  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  history  of 
surgery.  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  mention 
him,  as  it  preserves  the  connection  of  the  Arabian  au¬ 
thors,  and  to  add,  that  he  flourished  near  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

Avenzoar,  or  the  son  of  Zohr,  -was  an  Arabian  of  the 
western  empire,  born  at  Sevil,  in  Spain,  apparently 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  He  lived  to 
the  very  advanced  age  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and 
continued  his  practice  to  the  last,  from  which  he  has  been 
called  Expcrin.entator.  The  term  probably  implies  the 
experienced ;  for  he  deserves  not  the  title  of  tmpuric, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  authors,  this  term  im¬ 
plies.  He  treats  of  medicine  in  a  rational,  often  in  a 
dogmatic,  manner,  and  seems  first  to  have  described 
the  inflammation  of  the  mediastinum,  and  of  the  peri¬ 
cardium,  as  well  as  the  dropsy  and  empyema  of  the  pe¬ 
ricardium.  It  is  a  singular  remark  that  he  cannot  fol¬ 
low  Galen's  advice  in  giving  asses  milk  in  consumptive 
cases,  as  it  is  unlawful  for  the  Saracens  to  drink  the 
milk  or  eat  the  flesh  of  this  animal,  and  that  he,  there¬ 
fore,  substituted  goafs  milk,  it  is  only,  however,  to 
the  stricter  sects  of  ILahometans  that  the  ass  is  an  abo¬ 
mination  ;  but  this  circumstance  may  account  for  the 
use  of  goat’s  milk.  He  first  recoil,  mended  the  bezoar,and 
seems  to  have  been  particularlyexpert  as  a  surgeon.  From 
some  parts  of  his  works  we  should  even  suspect  that  he  had 
dissected  dead  bodies.  In  his  time,  surgery,  pharmacy, 
and  medicine,  seem  to  have  been  practised  by  different 
persons,  and  neither  Avenzoar  nor  Averhoes  quote  the 
Arabian  physicians  of  the  east.  The  little  connection 
between  the  Arabians  of  the  east  and  west  seems  to  have 
been  owhig  to  a  political,  or  rather  a  religious,  dissen- 
tion  respecting  the  true  caliph. 

Averinas  was  also  a  Spaniard,  who  flourished  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  rather  distinguished  for  his 
Commentary  on  Aristotle  than  for  his  medical  writings. 
His  Compendium  Medicinae,  however,  in  seven  books, 
has  been  highly  commended  by  some  authors. 

Mose  Ben  Maimon,  a  scholar  and  a  cotemporary  of 
Averhoes,  was  born  in  Corduba  ;  and,  though  a  Jew, 
was  arclriater  of  Saladin,  the  sultan  of  Egypt.  He  was 


the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Regimen,  addressed  to  the 
sultan  of  Babylon,  and  of  Aphorisms,  according  to  the 
Doctrines  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 

lhe  works  of  some  other  Arabian  authors  are  extant, 
particularly  of  Abevguefit,  'Bukasem,  Jesit  Hn!u,  Camam;- 
sa/i,  &rc  ;  but  we  cannot  find  that  they  contain  any 
thing  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  progress  of  the  science. 
Indeed,  during  its  cultivation  in  the  east,  we  find  little 
added  to  the  stock.  The  Arabians  certainly  introduced 
many  new  medicines,  made  some  additional  progress  in 
medical  chemistry,  and  mitigated  the  severity  of  the 
Grecian  practice.  The  new  diseases,  which  they  de¬ 
scribed,  were  few.  The  small  pox  was  a  native  of  the 
east,  and  the  others  were  in  no  respect  highly  import¬ 
ant.  They  seem,  therefore,  to  have  cherished,  and  but 
slightly  to  have  animated,  the  spark,  lhe  Arabian 
writers  refine,  indeed,  with  great  fancy,  and  distinguish 
with  the  most  minute  precision  ;  but  their  metaphorical 
and  ornamented  language  they  have  wisely  left  to  their 
poets.  Perhaps,  from  the  example  of  their  Grecian 
masters,  they  are  often  concise,  and  generally  reason 
with  correctness  and  precision. 

Thus  while  medicine  was  declining  in  Greece  it  was 
kept  alive  in  Arabia ;  but  it  seems  scarcely  to  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  thirteenth  century  in  either.  This  was  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  downfall.  Europe  and  Asia  were  obscured 
by  the  cloud  of  ignorance,  and  the  arts  of  war  or 
poetry  were  alone  cultivated.  European  genius  began 
first  to  penetrate  the  obscurity ;  but  in  this  cloud  of  bar¬ 
barity  we  for  a  long  time  catch  but  a  few,  imperfect, 
rays.  As  we  found  medical  science  stealing  by  al¬ 
most  imperceptible  steps  from  Greece  to  Asia,  so  we 
shall  here  perceive,  that,  from  the  western  extremity  of 
the  extensive  empire  of  the  Saracens,  it  gradually  ex¬ 
panded  to  different  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  too  much  the 
fashion  to  refer  the  spread  of  knowledge  to  the  Cru¬ 
sades.  The  human  mind  wants  not  such  a  powerful  mo¬ 
mentum  :  the  gradual  expansion  of  its  own  powers  will 
solve  the  problem,  lhe  short  distance  from  Spain  to 
Italy,  and  the  constant  intercourse,  even  at  this  time, 
gradually  introduced  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians  to  the  latter  country.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  professors  of  medicine  were 
settled  at  Salernum  in  the  seventh  century,  t  his  opi¬ 
nion  has,  however,  no  well-founded  support;  but  it 
must  have  attained  some  credit,  as  a  school,  before  S02, 
when  Charlemagne  founded  a  college  there.  It  will 
be  obvious,  however,  that,  at  this  period,  medicine  could 
have  gained  little  from  the  Arabian  authors,  since  they 
were  then  imperfectly  known  even  in  the  east;  so  that 
if,  in  reality,  Salernum  was  so  early  a  school  of  medi¬ 
cine,  it  must  have  gleaned  the  little  knowledge  it  pos¬ 
sessed  from  the  later  Grecians  and  the  Byzantine  au¬ 
thors.  We  are  consequently  ready  to  deny  this  early 
antiquity  of  Salernum  as  a  seminary  of  medicine,  and  the 
more  willingly,  as  its  first  author,  (  onslantnic  the  Car- 
tlnininiaii,  flourished  only  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  He  did  not  collect  ail  the  accumulating  sci¬ 
ence  of  this  establishment  of  Charles  the  Great,  but  is 
expressly  said  to  have  resided,  for  a  long  period  of  his 
life,  in  Babylon  and  Bagdat.  He  was  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  to  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of  Apulia,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  Salernum  was  established  as  a  medical 
school  about  that  time.  Its  appellation,  Civius  Hippo-' 
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craticn,  shows  that  it  was  considered  to  he  a  scion  of 
the  Grecian  stock ;  and,  however  barbarous  the  Latin 
style  of  the  African  may  appear,  it  is  said  that  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Greek.  He  was  afterwards 
a  monk  of  Mount  Cassino,  thence  called  Cassinus,  and 
dedicated  his  work,  Bretiarium  dictum  Viaticum,  to  its 
abbot,  Desiderius,  raised  afterwards  to  the  purple  by  the 
name  of  Victor  the  Third.  Several  other  works,  parti- 
eularly  the  Autidotarium,  and  the  Loci  Communes, 
were  written  by  him  ;  but  the  substance  is  copied  from 
the  Greek  and  Arabian  authors  :  the  latter  is  apparently 
a  servile  translation  of  the  work  of  Haly  Abbas,  though 
professedly  an  original,  and,  as  he  remarked,  greatly 
wanted.  The  Schola  Sakrtiua ,  a  Treatise  on  Diet  and 
Medicine,  in  leonine  verses,  was  probably  composed 
very  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  for  a  long 
period  highly  celebrated.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  John  of  Milan,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  son  of  the  conqueror. 

Salernum  perhaps  justly  boasts  of  its  priority  as  a  me¬ 
dical  seminary,  and  the  school  of  Montpelier  is  the  next, 
the  foundation  of  which  Astruc,  in  his  memoirs  on  this 
subject,  refers  to  11.50.  That  of  Paris  was  founded, 
according  to  Naudaeus,  by  papal  authority,  in  1220,  and 
the  school  of  Bologna  in  the  following  century.  To 
this  chronological  series  there  is  but  one  objection, 
that  AEgidius ,  whose  Latin  hexameters  on  the  Virtues  of 
Aledicives,  the  Urine,  and  Pulse,  written  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  somewhat  severe  in  his 
reflections  on  those  who  were  educated  at  Montpelier; 
a  circumstance  which  must  have  arisen,  if  the  dates  are 
admitted,  from  personal  opposition,  as  the  character 
of  the  school  could  not  have  been,  at  so  early  a  period, 
ascertained. 

Few,  however,  were  the  physicians  of  character  edu¬ 
cated  in  these  seminaries.  One  road  to  fame  and  for¬ 
tune  was  obstructed  ;  for  the  chief  physicians  of  kings 
and  princes  were  Jews  ;  nor  was  the  intolerance  of  the 
Spaniards  so  rigid  as  to  reject  this  nation  when  their 
own  lives  and  healths  were  in  danger.  The  emperor 
Frederick  II.  attempted  to  restore  the  study  of  anatomy. 
In  his  Treatise  oh  Hawking  he  introduced  several  va¬ 
luable  remarks  on  comparative  anatomy,  and  instituted 
public  dissections  and  demonstrations.  Fifty  years  after 
this  attempt,  his  laudable  career  was  checked,  in  1300, 
by  a  bull  of  pope  Boniface,  who  forbad  the  dissection 
and  preparation  of  the  human  body.  To  this  edict 
•Mundinus  alludes,  when  he  declines  a  demonstration  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  ear  ;  because  it  is  necessary  to 
to  separate  the  bones  by  boiling,  which  “  propter  pecca- 
tum  dimittere  consuevi."  Mundinus  was  an  anatomist 
and  a  physician  of  considerable  celebrity:  indeed,  so 
great  was  his  credit,  that  any  observations  on  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  body,  which  did  not  coincide  with  his,  were 
supposed  to  relate  to  lusus  naturae. 

Arnold  of  Villarwva  and  Peter  Julian,  the  Spaniard 
(afterwards  pope  John  XXI),  were  both  celebrated  for 
their  knowledge  of  medicine,  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  former  has  been  chiefly  com¬ 
mended  for  his  chemical  knowledge  ;  but,  though  none 
of  his  works  remain,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  less 
famous  as  a  practical  physician.  The  latter  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  works,  both  physiological  and  practical ; 
but  all  are  copied  from  the  Arabian  or  the  Greek  authors. 

Gordonus ,  a  Scotchman,  was  professor  at  Mqntpelier 
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early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  his  system  of  the 
practice  of  medicine,  entitled  Lilium  Medicum,  con¬ 
tains  some  remedies  not  yet  wholly  forgotten-  These  are 
the  troches,  which  still  bear  his  nape,  and  the  pulvis  ad 
guttetam.  Petrus  de  Apono,  an  author  of  the  same  era, 
was  one  of  the  first  professors  in  the  university  of  Pa¬ 
dua,  then  recently  established.  His  chief  credit  was 
derived  fiom  his  chemical  remedies,  of  which  very  few 
were  invented  by  himself.  He  practised  at  Bologna, 
and  attained  a  high  degree  of  reputation,  with  a  hand¬ 
some  fortune.  Apono  commenced  a  supplement  to 
Mesue,  which  Francis  of  Piedmont,  in  the  service  of 
Robert,  king  of  Naples,  continued. 

Another  physician,  in  the  service  of  Robert,  was  Jo - 
annes  Sjjlvat/cus,  styled  Pandectarius,  from  his  Pandects, 
or  Medical  Vocabulary.  He  was  a  Mantuan  by  birth,’ 
and  educated  in  the  school  of  Salernum;  but  his  Pan¬ 
dects  are  written  in  so  singular  a  style  that  they  con¬ 
tribute  little  to  their  professed  object,  the  explanation 
of  the  Greek  and  Arabian  authors,  and  actually  require 
a  dictionary  to  explain  them. 

Nichol.  Nicolus  de  Falconius,  a  Florentine,  was  nearly 
a  century  later,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  Ni- 
cholaus,  a  Florentine  also,  but  of  a  later  date,  a  cele¬ 
brated  patron  of  science.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
physician  of  no  common  genius  and  learning;  but  his 
most  distinguished  work  is  his  Sermones  Medicinales, 
published  at  Venice,  in  four  volumes  folio.  The  last 
author  we  shall  mention  is  Valescus  de  Tarenta,  who  has 
given  a  compendious  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  of  the  physicians  of  the  middle  ages.  He 
lived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  one  of  the  few  au¬ 
thors  who  give  opinions  of  their  own.  He  appears  to 
have  been  an  able  and  experienced  physician. 

During  this  obscurity,  Greece  still  retained  her  former 
treasures,  and  could  boast  of  a  few  physicians  to  whom 
they  were  not  unknown,  and  by  whom  they  were  not 
neglected.  A  warlike  race,  whose  martial  spirit  was 
aided  by  enthusiasm,  burst  at  once  from  its  fastnesses, 
and  soon  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire  in  the  east. 
The  Turkish  emperor,  Amurath,  in  the  year  1430, 
took  bystormThessalonica,  from  whence  Theodore  Gaza, 
a  man  of  considerable  learning,  escaped,  with  some  of 
his  literary  treasures,  to  Italy.  When  Constantinople 
was  taken,  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  the  Byzantine 
kingdom  wholly  overturned,  many  others  followed 
his  example.  All  were  warmly  received  by  Lorenzo  de 
Medicis,  and  the  manuscripts,  thus  rescued  from  ob¬ 
livion,  soon  disseminated  the  stores  of  Grecian  poetry, 
history,  philosophy,  and  medicine.  The  human  mind 
was  roused  from  its  lethargy  by  many  other  events  in 
this  century.  The  invention  of  printing  facilitated  the 
communication  of  knowledge.  Colon  and  de  Gama 
discovered,  or  facilitated,  the  access  to  either  India, 
from  whence  the  materia  medica  gained  new  acquisi¬ 
tions.  The  Scurvy,  first  observed  in  Germany,  in  14S2, 
the  Sudor  Anglicanus,  first  noticed'about  the  same  time, 
followed  by  the  Lues  venerea,  and  the  Morbus  petechia- 
lis  in  Italy,  equally  animated  the  spirit  of  inquiry  to 
prevent  or  relieve  the  effects  of  such  afflicting  scourges. 
During  this  era  Fracastorius  and  Miss  a  were  the  chief 
luminaries  of  the  Italian  schools ;  Sylvius  and  Fernelius 
of  the  Paris  :  Lommius,  the  excellent  author  of  the 
Observationes  Medicinales,  was  a  disciple  of  Fernelius, 
and  practisQd  at  Brussels.  All  these  authors  were  warm 
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admirers  of  the  Hippoerntic  medicine,  and  with  equal 
zeal  and  perseverance  endeavoured  to  revive  it.  But  nil  it  a, 
a  Piedmontese  of  this  era,  a  disciple  of  Fernelius, 
archiatcr  to  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  II.  of  France, 
chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  his  recommendation  of 
profuse  bleeding.  Jn  this  practice  he  might  have  found  . 
examples  both  in  the  medical  authors  of  Greece  and 
Arabia  j  but  evacuations,  so  indiscriminate  and  profuse, 
must  be  often  injurious.  The  fatal  effects  of  his  plans 
are  even  yet  felt;  fir,  in  France,  venesection,  almost 
forgotten  in  England,  is  still  freely  and  copiously 
practised.  Duvet  us ,  A.  Biso,  and  Ihdlerius,  were  also 
French  physicians,  but  with  more  correct  views,  under 
the  guidance  of  Hippocrates,  whom  they  admired  and 
illustrated.  De  Gorris  ( Gar  vet  u s)  and  Basins  of  Dijon 
were  equally  able  illustrators  of  the  ancients  in  the 
De/initiiinrs  Hf edicts  6f  (Econamia  Hippocvafis ;  but  the 
m  st  striking  features  in  the  history  of  this  era  are  the 
attention  paid  to  prognostics,  and  the  publication  of 
select  observations  and  consultations.  For  the  latter 
we  are  indebted  to  Forestus  and  C.  Piso. 

As  we  approach  nearer  our  own  times,  we  shall  pass 
more  hastily  on  ;  and,  as  we  have  explained  in  distinct 
articles  the  prevailing  systems  of  medicine,  we  shall 
connect  only  the  historical  links,  except  where  we  find 
any  important  fact  omitted  or  misrepresented.  The 
extravagant  and  erring  spirit  which  we  have  in  this 
history  so  often  found  expatiating  beyond  the  sphere  of 
sober  investigation  and  patient  observation,  seems  again 
to  wander  in  the  i/th  century.  In  its  commencement 
indeed  Batlouius  and  Riverius  still  pursued  the  system 
of  Hippocrates  ;  and  though  Senncvtus  endeavoured  to 
unite  the  doctrines  of  the  Coan  school  with  the  more 
judicious  parts  of  the  chemical  system  which  then 
began  to  prevail,  it  was  reserved  for  Van  lie! most  to 
inundate  the  whole  science  with  the  mysticism  of  the 
alchemical  doctrines  and  language.  Paracelsus,  who 
first  introduced  chemistry  into  medicine,  was  an  ig¬ 
norant  boaster,  the  Jatronice  of  modern  eras,  professing 
to  cure  all  diseases  by  chemical  remedies.  He  burnt, 
in  solemn  state,  the  works  of  the  ancients,  as  no  longer 
necessary;  and,  in  possession  of  the  universal  medicine 
to  secure  immortality,  died  himself  in  an  hospital  st  the 
age  of  forty  seven.  He  lived  near  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  but  then  appeared  like  a  single  transitory 
meteor,  so  that  we  reserved  any  notice  of  his  extrava¬ 
gancies  till  we  could  combine  the  whole  of  the  chemical 
sect.  Van  Helmont,  the  next  in  succession,  was  a  man 
of  superior  talents,  distinguished  by  sagacity  and  judg¬ 
ment  which  might  have  been  more  advantageously 
directed,  but  which  still  render  his  works,  collected  by 
his  son,  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  modern  phy¬ 
sician.  He  is  considered  as  the  first  discoverer  of 
factitious  air,  to  which  lie  gave  the  name  of  gas ;  but 
Bey  had  published,  somewhat  earlier,  essays  on  the 
cause  ol  the  increase  of  weight  in  lead  when  calcined. 
His  son  was  more  mystical  than  the  father,  but  acute 
and  ingenious,  and  the  friend  of  Leibnitz.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  a  chemical  pathologist  by  Si/tvivs  de  lc  Bur, 
whose  doctrines  ot  alkalis,  acids,  and  effervescence,  even 
to  our  own  t  ime  disgraced  the  science.  The  prevalence 
of  the  chemical  system,  in  the  school  of  Leyden,  pro¬ 
bably  led  Boerhaave  to  select  some  portion  of  Sylvius’ 
doctrine  to  fill  up  his  eclectic  system ;  and  Hoffman, 
amidst  more  judicious  and  scientific  views,  returns  often 
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alkalis,  and  acrimon*, 
the  chemical  doctrines  infected 
V  illis  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Boerhaavians ;  nor  are 
we,  at  this  moment,  exempted  from  the  mania,  under 
the  more  fashionable  names  of  oxygenation  and  deoxy¬ 
genation. 

This  century  was  however  distinguished  by  exertions 
more  honourable  lor  science.  It  was  the  era  of  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  subject 
already  noticed,  and  of  the  dissections  of  animals,  to 
ascertain  many  important  points  of  physiology.  In  both 
Harvey  was  a  distinguished  and  active  philosopher; 
and,  while  the  circulation  was  decried  or  opposed  by 
ignorance  or  prejudice,  his  other  labours  were  warmly 
received.  Bpigelius,  Stvuiovius,  Ase'/ius,  Bcctfuet,  the 
two  BurthoHnes,  and  Bo/Jincius,  equally  promoted  phy¬ 
siology,  or  disseminated  the  discoveries  of  others,  ob¬ 
tained  by  their  dissections,  assisted  by  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  art  of  injections,  and  the  use  of  lenses;  for 
microscopes,  in  the  complex  sense  now  affixed  to  the 
term,  were  the  invention  of  the  following  century. 

Another  distinguishing  and  honourable  feature  of  this 
centmy  was  the  institution  of  medical  and  philosophical 
societies.  Our  own  Royal  Society  was  the  first  of  these, 
and  it  was  followed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
in  1 66/,  established  by  the  judicious  and  penetrating  Col¬ 
bert.  Tne  Academia  Naturae  Curiosorum  was  at  first  a 
private  society,  and  its  origin  is  traced  from  1  (.5 1 ;  but  it 
was  established,  some  years  afterwards,  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  then  styled  Aca¬ 
demia  Caesareo  Leopold"' na.  Its  publications  were  con¬ 
tinued,  under  various  titles,  till  within  these  few  years. 
It  will  fill  but  a  small  space  to  pursue  this  subject.  The 
Royal  Society  at  Berlin  was  founded  in  1706  by  the 
advice  of  Leibnitz,  and  first  published  its  trnnsaclions 
(Miscellanea  Berolinensia)  in*  1710;  the  Petersburglv 
Academy  in  1724,  which  first  published  its  “  Commen- 
tarii”  in  1726  ;  the  Bologna  Society,  founded  by  Marsi- 
gli,  first  published  its  “  Commentaries  ’  in  1741.  The 
Rreslaw  collection,  afterwards  called  Commercium 
Noricum,  was  published  from  1/1/  to  1 731,  under  the 
former  title  ;  and  from  that  time  to  174  5,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Trew,  distinguished  by  the  latter  The 
Koval  Society  of  Norway  began  to  publish  their  trans¬ 
actions  in  1771;  of  Denmark  in  174.5;  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sweden  in  1 7'M) :  the  Royal  Society  at  L5  ps  >1 
in  1/20;  ofBazil  in  1/51  ;  of  Gottingen  in  j  7'jZ;  find 
of  Montpelier  in  1766'.  Within  the  years  1/71  and 
1 7p2  we  have  seen  philosophical  societies  established  in 
Hesse,  Philadelphia,  Brussels,  Boston,  Ireland,  Padua, 
Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  and  New  York.  These  have, 
admitted  into  their  plan  medicine  as  a  branch  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  several  medical  improvements 
of  importance  have  been  published  in  their  successive 
volumes.  Establishments  more  closely  connected  with 
medicine  are  also  numerous.  1  he  first  work  of  this 
kind  was  Thomas  Bartholinc's  C  Eta  Medica  Hafniensis, 
in  it. 62;  and  a  similar  one  appeared  in  1  >,  9,  at  Paris, 
entitled  New  Discoveries  in  every  Part  ot  Medicine  by 
Nicholas  de  Blegny.  The  Zodiams  Medico  Gall icus, 
in  Latin,  by  Bonnet,  succeeded  in  the  following  year  at 
Geneva  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  t he  lexicographer 
Blanchard  published,  in  Holland,  Colic  lanea  Pliysico- 
Medica.  The  Recueil  periodique  d<  Observations  de 
Medecine  appeared  at  Paris  in  1,54,  and  was  continue^ 
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with  a  partial  fondness  to  acids. 
In  our  own  times 
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under  the  title  of  Journal  de  Medecine  ;  but  this  col¬ 
lection  was  preceded  by  the  medical  e-says  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  which  were  begun  in  1 733,  and  continued  to 
17-12.  These  were  succeeded  by  three  volumes  on  a 
more  extensive  plan,  entitled  Essays  and  Observations 
Physical  and  Literary,  and  by  the  medical  commentaries 
of  Dr.  Duncan.  Two  volumes  of  a  collection  entitled 
Acta  Medicorum  Suecicorum  have  appeared,  which  are 
not  however  exclusively  medical,  and  two  volumes  of 
collections  of  a  medical  society  at  Copenhagen.  The 
Koyal  Medical  Society  at  Paris  published  their  first 
volume  at  Paris  in  1 770,  and  continued  their  volumes, 
at  irregular  intervals,  till  the  year  1788.  Four  societies 
have  collected  medical  observations  in  London  ;  the 
college  who  published  their  first  volume  in  1  /fib  and 
their  third  in  1/85  ;  a  society  who  published  “  Medical 
Observations  and  Enquiries"  in  six  volumes,  from  1/57 
Vo  )7§4;  another  society,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
“  Medical  Communications’’  of  which  two  volumes 
have  appeared,  commencing  in  1784,  and  concluded  in 
1 7f)0  5  the  Medical  Society,  whose  memoirs  are  still  con¬ 
tinued,  and  have  extended  to  six  volumes ;  and  another 
society,  whose  collected  labours  are  entitled  Transactions 
for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Know¬ 
ledge,  in'  two  volumes,  appeared  in  179'  and  1800. 
A  collection  also,  entitled  Medical  Facts,  has  been 
continued  in  numerous  volumes  ;  and  medical  journals 
in  a  profusion  which  baffles  our  enumeration. 

.  The  conclusion  of  the  17th  century  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  some  of  the  brightest  luminaries  which  have 
illustrated  this  science ;  Sydenham,  Morton,  Baglivi,  and 
Boerhaave,  though  the  fame  of  the  latter  was  chiefly 
conspicuous  in  the  next  century.  Of  Sydenham  and 
Morton  we  need  not  speak,  for  their  merits  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  known ;  and  the  Boerhaavian  system  we  have 
explained  in  a  separate  article.  In  treating,  however,  of 
this  venerable  and  highly  respected  eclectic,  we  have 
mentioned  a  philosophical  sect,  whose  tenets  we  have 
not  explained.  In  fact,  the  sect  fell  so  nearly  within 
each  century,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  fix  accurately  its 
precise  era.  The  application  of  mathematics  to  astro¬ 
nomy  by  Kepler,  and  to  the  laws  of  motion,  as  well  as 
to  the  system  of  the  world,  by  Newton,  led  to  the 
opinion  that  its  powers  were  irresistible,  that  it  might 
unfold  every  secret  of  nature.  Borel/i,  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  applied  this  science  where  it  properly 
admitted  of  application  to  the  motions  of  animals,  and 
showed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  derived  in 
these  motions  from  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the 
muscles.  Elis  scholar  Bel/ini,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  century,  went  farther,  and,  from  mathematical 
data,  endeavoured  to  explain  many  functions  of  the 
human  body.  Kcil,  a  philosopher  and  a  mathematician, 
lather  than  a  physiologist,  calculated  from  imaginary 
data  the  power  of  each  organ,  and  gave  the  stomach,  for 
instance,  a  force  of  compression  which  must  so  over¬ 
come  the  resistance  as  to  destroy  its  organisation  5  and 
Bitcairn,  with  Lis  followers,  calculated  the  ratio  of 
medicines  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  constitution.  In 
the  principles  of  medicine  of  this  last  author,  and  in 
some  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  medical 
essays,  this  phrensy  is  carried  to  a  most  ridiculous 
height,  indeed  so  far  as  to  undermine  its  own  best 
security  ;  for,  if  such  were  truths,  mathematics  had  no 
certain  foundation.,  From  the  clicmuts  and  the  mathe- 
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mnticians,  as  we  have  seen,  Boerhaave  drew  his  theory; 
but  his  practice  was  founded  on  the  sound  observations 
of  ti  e  Coan  sage,  and  his  most  respected  followers.  The- 
fatnl  doctrine  of  concoction  held  its  ground,  and  was 
supported  in  all  its  rigour.  Thus  fever  was  not  to  be 
checked,  but  encouraged  :  most  destructive  delusion! 
millions  have  been  the  victims  to  this  fancy. 

M  hile  Boerhaave  held  the  reins  of  empire,  and  ruled 
with  a  sway  almost  as  absolute  as  that  of  Galen,  two 
rivals  arose  who  overturned  his  apparently  well-esta¬ 
blished  dominion.  Hoffman  and  Stahl  were  rival  pro¬ 
fessors  at  Halle,  yet  without  acrimony,  and  without,  at 
least,  open  opposition.  Hoffman  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  but  not  the  founder  of  a  sect;  for  he  does  not 
always  reason  with  consistency,  nor  are  his  arguments 
directed  to  any  definite  system.  He  wanders  from  the 
mechanical  to  the  chemical  doctrines  ;  but,  in  the  midst 
of  these,  directs  the  reader's  attention  to  the  exertions 
of  the  vital  powers,  in  changing  the  direction  and  the 
balance  of  the  circulation.  Stahl,  with  scarcely  less 
industry,  but  with  acuteness  and  talents  eminently 
superior,  aimed  at  changing  the  whole  of  the  science. 
He  acknowledged,  with  Val  Helmont,  a  ruling  power, 
guarding  the  constitution  against  disease,  and  repairing 
every  defect  which  might  occur;  but,  with  this  superin¬ 
tendance,  he  considered  the  human  system  as  a  living 
and  an  irritable  machine,  susceptible  of  various  and  ir¬ 
regular  motions,  and  consequently  of  topical  congestions. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  ”  spasm,”  of  “  tonic  motion," 
and  similar  expressions  ;  nor  can  we  avoid  the  suspicion, 
that  when  Hoffman  speaks  of  spasm,  he  means  what 
Stahl  styles  his  tonic  motion,  for  each  is  attended  with 
topical  congestions.  Whatever  becomes  of  this  idea,  it 
is  evident  that  the  germ  of  this  new  doctrine  gradually 
expanded.  Even  Boerhaave,  in  his  later  years,  did  not 
reject  the  consideration  of  a  nervous  fluid,  though  con¬ 
sistently  with  his  humoral  pathology  he  considered  it  as. 
“  inactive ;”  and  Gaubius  his  successor  treats  at  some 
length  of  the  diseases  of  the  vital  solid.  Indeed  the 
heresy  began  in  his  own  family  ;  for  his  nephew,  Kauw- 
Boerhaave,  who  practised  with  credit  at  Petersburgh, 
considered  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  his 
workentitled  Impetumfaciens  Hippocrati dictum.  Haller, 
though  chiefly  of  the  mechanical  sect,  and  who  is  entitled 
to,  our  gratitude  for  his  industry,  rather  than  his  genius, 
assisted  this  new  revolution  by  his  experiments  on  ir¬ 
ritability;  and  Dr.  Cullen  at  last  constructed,  on  this 
ground,  a  system  highly  ingenious,  though,  like  mauy 
first  efforts,  sometimes  too  refined,  perhaps  occasionally 
incorrect.  See  Boerhavian  and  Cullenian  Sy¬ 
stems.  On  the  same  foundation  Dr.  Brown  has  still 
farther  refined;  but,  while  the  Boerhaavians  made  the 
human  body  wholly  material,  he  considers  it  as  wholly 
spiritual,  creatod  only  by  heat,  motion,  and  other  stimuli. 
See  Brunonian  System. 

Of  living  physicians,  as  of  surgeons,  it  is  not  “  out 
hint  to  speak;"  nor  indeed,  in  the  present  era,  have  we 
any  revolution  to  describe,  or  any  marked  improvement 
to  praise.  When,  in,  the  history  of  surgery  (see- 
C  H 1  RtJ  rgt  A) ,  we  pointed  out  the  objects  of  the  surgeon, 
we  discriminated  those  of  the  physician.  We  there 
engaged  also  in  a  slight  disquisition  on  the  talents  and 
acquisitions  necessary  to  the  surgeon.  This  calls  on  us 
for  a  similar  explanation  ;  yet,  as  coming  “  nearer  to 
our  owu  business  and  bosoms,”  it  is  a  task  we  would 
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■wish  to  decline.  Necessity,  however,  imperiously  de¬ 
mands  it ;  and  the  consciousness  of  holding  the  mirror 
op  to  what  appears  to  us  the  character  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  physician,  will  be  our  best  shield  against  the 
censure  we  must  consequently  encounter. 

Jt  wculd  appear  superfluous  to  say,  that  a  physician 
should  be  at  least  acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages, 
did  we  not  daily  see  pretenders  to  that  character  without 
even  a  knowledge  of  their  own.  The  observations  of 
Hippocrates  and  his  followers  should  be  read  in  their 
own  language;  and  we  would  engage  to  promise  a 
classical  scholar  the  highest  literary  entertainment  from 
the  simple  elegance  of  the  Coan  sage,  the  polished 
eloquence  of  Galen,  and  the  expressive  terseness  of 
Aretseus.  Among  the  Latins  his  prospects  are  less 
alluring ;  and  the  Augustan  elegance  of  Celsus  must 
atone  for  the  barbarisms  of  Cadies.  Yet  in  more  modern 
times  Lommius,  Read,  Friend,  Heberden,  and  Baker, 
will  compensate  for  Stahl  and  Brown  ;  and  the  sterling 
sense  of  Haller,  Gaubius,  and  Burserius  will  instruct,  if 
their  language  should  for  a  moment  disgust.  The 
modern  languages  are  equally  necessary,  at  least  the 
French  and  the  German.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted, 
that  vernacular  longues  are  so  much  employed  ;  for  no 
position  is  more  truly  unfounded  than  that  what  deserves 
to  be  translated  has  already  appeared  in  an  English 
dress.  The  I  talian  is  perhaps  less  necessary;  yet  Sarcone, 
we  believe,  still  retains  his  original  garb,  and  different 
modern  writers  of  that  country  seem  to  merit  more  at¬ 
tention  than  they  appear  to  have  received. 

If,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  practice  of  medicine 
requires  the  active  exertion  of  the  intellectual  powers 
with  their  full  energy,  it  will  at  once  be  obvious,  that 
every  method  by  which  the  physician’s  views  are  early 
contracted  must  be  injurious.  For  this  reason,  to  spend 
the  ftrst  period  of  his  life  in  an  apothecary’s  shop  has 
appealed  a  plan  of  the  worst  tendency,  far  this  is  the 
time  in  which  he  must  endeavour  to  attain  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  classics,  a  competent  knowledge 
of  mathematics  and  of  natural  philosophy.  Man,  the 
most  glorious  work  of  the  Creator  within  our  limited 
observation,  is  not  indeed  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
matter  and  motion  ;  but  each  must  be  often  taken  into 
our  views,  in  refecting  on  the  deviations  from  health  and 
the  means  of  restoring  it ;  and,  so  intimately  is  every 
part  of  nature’s  works  connected,  that  we  cannot  draw 
the  line  where  the  vital  powers  begin,  and  those  of 
matter  and  motion  end.  Mathematics  are  highly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  enable  the  student  to  follow  the  mechanical 
philosopher,  and  to  understand  the  mechanical  phy¬ 
sician  ;  for  it  is  highly  disgraceful  in  the  modern  phy¬ 
sician  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  every 
-  sect,  or  unable  to  comprehend  their  mode  of  reasoning. 
Without  mathematics,  Haller,  Hamberger,  Bellini,  Van 
Swieten,  and  Sauvages  will  be  often  unintelligible. 
The  utility  of’mathematics  is  not  confined,  however,  to 
their  aids  in  pursuing  other  objects.  They  accustom  the 
mind  to  close,  abstract  investigations;  give  a  habit  of 
connected  and  accurate  reasoning,  of  connecting  con¬ 
sequences  with  premises  by  their  strict  relations,  rather 
than  by  loose  analogy.  In  these  views  we  have  often 
reason  to  regret  the  neglect  into  which  the  mathe¬ 
matics  have  lately  fallen. 

Natural  philosophy  is  highly  necessary,  independent 
of  its  connection  with  matter  and  motion.  We  are 
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advancing  rapidly  into  those  branches  where,  as  in  the 
human  body,  we  see  effects  without  being  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  causes;  we  mean  in  the  sciences  of  electricity 
and  galvanism,  and  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
discoveries  in  these  will,  at  no  great  distance,  materially 
illustrate  the  functions  of  the  human  system.  It  is  dis¬ 
graceful  not  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  each,  and, 
in  the  acquisition  of  either,  mathematics  are  useful,  if 
not  necessary.  The  great  supports  of  this  position  are 
the  papers  of  Colutnb  and  Van  Svvinden.  Another 
assistant  in  acquiring  this  habit  of  close  reasoning 
is  logic,  a  science  essentially  useful,  though,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  abuse,  too  much  neglected.  When  pro¬ 
perly  regulated,  it  gives  the  distinctions  so  necessary  to 
the  clear  enunciation  of  a  proposition,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  reasoning  either  in  support  or  in  opposition  ;  and 
it  leads  the  mind,  by  easy  steps,  to  detect  the  fallacy  of 
a  too  unlimited  statement,  of  an  unsuspected  subterfuge, 
or  of  inconsequential  reasoning.  Were  logic  more 
generally  studied,  many  bulky  volumes  would  neither 
have  tired  our  patience,  nor  disgusted  our  judgment. 
Fatal  as  its  neglect  has  been  in  every  science,  it' has’ 
not  been  more  severely  felt  than  in  medicine. 

Of  chemistry  we  need  not  now  speak:  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  physician's  educa¬ 
tion  ;  nor  should  any  science  which  is  supposed  orna¬ 
mental  in  a  gentleman  be  omitted.  Geography,  for 
instance,  may  appear  far  from  a  necessary  branch  of 
medical  knowledge;  but  it  would  be  disgraceful  to 
speak  of  the  ipecacuanha  as  a  production  of  Russia,  or 
the  cortex  peruvianus  bf  the  arctic  circle.  A  knowledge 
of  botany  is  highly  necessary,  especially  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  families,  as  it  will  often 
enable  a  physician  to  apply  his  indigenous  species  o-f 
plants  to  useful  purposes  where  the  exotic  is  wanting. 

All  these  a-re,  or  should  be,  preparatory  sciences,  for 
medicine  itself  is  a  study  which  will  fill  all  the  time 
usually  allowed  for  its  attainment.  Where  then  can  this 
varied  knowledge  be  acquired  ?  not  behind  the  counter; 
not  in  dispensing  the  prescriptions  of  others ;  not  in 
staring  at  diseases,  without  information,  or  without 
principles.  In  this  'way,  the  student  either  attains  no 
knowledge  or  crude  imperfect  ideas,  which  he  can 
scarcely  ever  correct ;  or,  if  correction  is  in  his  power, 
it  will  require  more  trouble  than  the  acquisition  of 
juster  notions.  This  kind  of  education  also  narrows  the 
mind  in  another  view.  We  look  with  some  partiality 
to  our  earliest  instructor;  our  first  ideas  stick  to  us  with 
peculiar  farce,  so  that  it  is  of  consequence  where  they 
are  acquired.  Those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  a 
narrow  circle  cannot  easily  expand  their  ideas  beyond 
it,  as  the  native  of  Switzerland  thinks  his  valley  scarcely 
less  than  the  whole  world.  We  do  not  indeed  contend, 
that  able  and  enlightened  physicians  have  not,  at  times, 
escaped  from  the  shop;  or,  on  the  other  hand;  that  the 
deepest  and  most  profound  philosophers  have  been  the 
best  practitioners.  Exceptions  prove  a  general  rule ; 
but  some  distinctions  are  requisite  in  the  full  discussion 
of  this  question,  which  we  shall  soon  consider. 

We  have,  in  different  parts  of  this  work,  hinted  that 
a  physician  should  be,  from  his  earliest  years,  educated 
with  the  view  to  his  future  profession.  If  the  best  parts 
of  his  life  have  been  directed  to  other  pursuits,  lie  will 
seldom  acquire  that  extent  of  information  and  readiness 
of  application,  which  the  practice  of  his  profession 
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requires.  In  the  most  advanced  period  of  his  lift,  what 
he  may  have  seen  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  study 
ninv  happen  to  be  applicable,  though,  through  the  whole 
interval,  it  has  been  never  necessary.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  that  the  most  splendid  abilities  or  the  deepest 
knowledge  are  always  requisite.  Many  diseases  are 
obvious  in  their  causes,  appearances,  and  treatment; 
but,  on  the  other  side,  many  serious  complaints  assume, 
at  first,  a  common  form,  and  it  requires  no  little  sagacity 
to  trace  them  in  their  bud ;  no  little  knowledge  to 
obviate  the  fatal  consequences.  Were  it  always  possible 
to  say  whether  a  disease  was  common,  great  abilities 
or  extensive  knowledge  might  not  be  necessary ;  and 
we  thus  find  physicians  with  little  real  skill,  but  with 
policy  and  address,  pass  through  life. with  credit,  some¬ 
times  with  the  highest  applause.  It  is  not  however 
enough  to  possess  knowledge,  but  the  mind  should  be 
ready  and  active  in  its  application.  It  is  often  necessary 
to  adopt  at  once  a  plan,  and  to  pursue  it  with  active 
decision:  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  contending  difficulties, 
and  at  once  to  seize  the  path  where  the  fewest  or  the 
least  important  appear,  or  where  the  inconveniences  are 
Counterbalanced  by  the  advantages.  Tins  rapidity  of 
decision,  the  result  of  great  and  extensive  knowledge,  as 
well  as  readiness  of  resource,  is  often  equally  the  off¬ 
spring  of  ignorance.  No  difficulty  can  be  experienced 
by  those  who  are  unable  to  anticipate  danger ;  and 
doubt,  the  consequence  of  different  plans  contending 
for  superior  eligibility,  can  scarcely  be  felt  by  those  who 
have  none.  Physicians  are  called  on,  in  general,  to  act 
with  this  prompt  decision;  and  to  hesitate  is  usually 
accounted  a  mark  of  ignorance.  A  man  must  have 
merited  the  confidence  of  the  world  before  lie  can  re¬ 
quire  time  for  consideration,  and  his  reputation  be  firmly 
established  before  he  can  own  himself  at  a  loss. 

Readiness  of  resource  is  partly  owing  to  habit  and 
long  experience ;  but  it  may.  be  easily  acquired  by  a 
ready  arrangement  of  ideas,  and  clear  distinct  views. 
The  able  and  experienced  physician,  who  can  at  once 
comprehend  the  object  to  be  attained,  will,  at  the  same 
moment,  perceive  the  various  methods  by  which  it  may 
be  effected,  and  he  has  only  to  choose  the  most  con¬ 
venient  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  habit  or  idiosyncracy 
of  bis  patient.  In  his  progress  new  views  will  generally 
open,  and  the  soundest  judgment  is  shown  in  steering 
between  the  opposite  extremes  of  varying  the  plan 
according  to  the  variety  of  symptoms,  or  obstinately 
persisting  in  it,  notwithstanding  every  change  of  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  first  is  pleasing  to  common  observers, 
as  it  shows  diligent  attention  ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  indecision.  The  last,  perhaps  the  most  venial 
error,  is  the  effect  of  too  great  confidence  ;  and,  unless 
accompanied  with  extensive  knowledge  which  dictated 
the  first  opinion,  and  an  acute  sagacity  in  discerning  the 
effects  of  die  medicines,  is  scarcely  less  injurious. 

It  Ins  been  supposed,  that  extensive  reading  rather 
impedes  by  overloading  the  mind,  than  assists  by  giving 
information.  Heading,  however,  with  judgment  and  dis¬ 
crimination  will  produce  no  such  effect.  The  mind 
should  be  so  regulated  that  each  new  fact  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  former  stuck,  or,  if  in  opposition,  re¬ 
served  for  subsequent  mature  reflection.  It  will  then 
come  in  aid,  to  limit,  to  confirm,  or  to  invalidate  pre¬ 
conceived  opinions.  If  reading  and  practice  proceed, 
pari  passu,  the  advantages  will  be  still  more  considerable. 
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Each  new  observation  may  be  soon  brought  to  its  pro¬ 
per  test,  and  its  value  consequently  justly  appreciated, 
facts  iu  medicine  have  lately  accumulated  so  rapidly, 
that,  we  are  oppressed  by  the  load  rather  than  informed 
by  the  substance.  To  discriminate  between  the  true 
and  the  false,  the  important  and  the  trifling  ones,  is  no 
easy  task,  do  say  that  any  author  states  as  a  faet 
what  he,  does  not  know  to  be  true  must  appear  harsh, 
pei  haps  unjustifiable  ;  but  the  internal  evidence  often 
shows,  that  the  case  cannot  have  existed  as  the  writer 
(we  should  have  said  the  author)  describes.  When  we 
find  (he  symptoms  loosely  detailed,  the  necessary  con¬ 
nections  omitted,  the  ©fleets  of  medicines  imperfectly 
or  inconsistently  described,  we  may  rest  assured  t hat  it 
is  the  manufacture  of  the  closet.  When  we  find 
violent  complaints  cured  by  the  most  inert  remedies, 
we  may  be  equally  certain  that  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms  are  magnified,  or  the  real  effects  of  the 
medicines  disguised  ;  and,  as  has  been  often  hinted, 
when  an  inventor  describes  his  plan  as  infallible,  sus¬ 
picion  should  open  all  her  eyes  to  detect  the  fallacy; 
yet  many  such  deceptions  occur  with  no  culpable  in¬ 
tention.  A  young  sanguine  practitioner  seems  to  think 
every  case  the  same,  and  always  finds  wonderful  benefit 
from  his  plans.  When  he  reviews  them  with  a  calmer, 
more  experienced  eye,  he  doubts  whether  they  have 
been  so  successful  as  he  supposed,  or  indeed  whether 
they  have  succeeded  at  all.  I  his  is  not  indeed  a  singular 
case  :  it  is  the  unavoidable  progress  of  the  mind  from 
youth  to.  age,  from  confidence  to  doubt,  from  hesitation 
to  scepticism. 

The  mind  of  the  physician  should,  in  the  most  arduous 
and  difficult  circumstances,  be  unruffled.  Doubt  and 
hesitation  should  never  be  seen  in  bis  countenance,  or 
in  unsteady,  vacillating  councils.  In  the  midst  of  un¬ 
certainty  he  should  be  calm.  In  the  most  adverse 
events,  while  he  may  express  his  surprise,  he  should 
never  appear  without  his  resources,  nor  until  the  case 
be  wholly  despeiate  should  he  suffer  those  around  him 
to  despair.  For  doubt  and  apprehension  of  the  event 
there  may  be  a  more  early  foundation,  and  suspicions 
may  be  cautiously  suggested  that,  should  any  given  re¬ 
medy  fail,  the  danger  would  be  increased. 

In  emergencies,  friendly  and  affectionate  anxiety  may 
suggest  additional  advice,  or  a  remedy  of  a  doubtful 
quality  and  uncertain  effects,  the  boasted  panacea  of 
some  fashionable  quack,  recommended  by  an  archbishop, 
a  judge,  or  any  other  old  woman;  for,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  each  appellation  is  synonymous.  No  phy¬ 
sician,  whatever  may  be  his  character,  is  justified  in 
refusing  professional  assistance,  when  required;  nor,  to 
his  coadjutor,  in  this  respect,  ought  he  to  withhold 
whatever  his  former  experience  with  the  patient  has 
taught  him.  If  he  gains  from  his  assistant,  the  patient 
has  the  advantage  ;  it  is  his  fault  if  the  patient  suffers, 
In  every  consultation  it  should  be  known  whether  the. 
first  or  the  second  has  the  implicit  confidence  of  the 
patient  and  his  friends;  and  the  conduct  should  be 
suitable. 

In  the  administration  of  a  quack  remedy  more  caution 
is  necessary.  It  should  be  known  whether  it  is  a  mere 
name  without  effect,  or  whether  it  lias  any  decided 
positive  power.  It  the  former,  it  may  be  indulged  ; 
nor  is  it  a  great  sacrifice,  in  case  of  a  fortunate  event, 
that  the  medicine  has  the  credit,  if,  in  contrary  circum- 
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sfances,  the  friends  of  the  patient  feel  satisfied  that 
every  thing,  which  art  could  devise,  has  been  attempted. 
This  doctrine  we  know  will  not  be  popular  among 
physicians;  but  they  ought  to  recollect,  that  to  cure 
their  patient  is  their  first  object ;  to  gain  fame,  a 
secondary  one.  If  indulged  with  their  favourite  remedy, 
they  will  agree  to  combine  other  means ;  confidence 
will  be  supported,  hopes  raised,  the  spirits  cheered; 
and,  in  case  of  a  sinister  event,  the  candor  and  liberality 
of  the  practitioner  will  secure  general  esteem.  Yet  he 
would  merit  the  severest  censure,  if,  indulging  such 
fancies  and  prejudices,  he  omitted,  for  a  moment,  the 
efforts  which  he  yet  retained.  '1  he  conduct  we  re¬ 
commend  is  only  justifiable  where  the  case  is  desperate, 
or  the  boasted  panacea  inert. 

In  some  circumstances,  however,  the  remedy  is 
active,  and  the  ingredients  well  known.  1  he  physician 
must  then  decide  whether  it  is  adapted  to  the  complaint, 
or  whether  its  effects  may  not  be  too  powerful.  When 
he  has  stated,  fully  and  impartially,  his  opinion,  the 
friends  or  the  patient  must  determine.  We  think,  that 
he  is  not  justified  in  leaving,  ns  has  happened,  the 
patient  to  his  fate.  It  is  rather  his  duty  to  look  on,  to 
watch,  to  regulate,  or  correct  any  errors,  fie  may  yet 
save  the  devoted  victim  from  destruction,  from  falling 
a  sacrifice  to  prejudices  either  his  own  or  his  mistaken 
friends. 

There  is  yet  another  situation  in  which  an  active 
quack  medicine  may  be  allowed.  In  continued  chronic 
complaints  the  patient  is  often  weary  of  his  physician, 
and  willing  to  try  the  recommendation  ot  some  in¬ 
terested  adviser.  He  has,  for  instance,  been  using  a 
mercurial  alterative,  and  wishes  to  try  Spilsbuiy  s 
drops.  They  are  no  other.  Why  then  may  he  not 
be  indulged  ?  Low  indeed  must  be  the  credit  of  Iris 
physician,  if  he  should  suffer  by  adding  one  to  the  many 
boasted  cures  performed  by  this  medicine,  which  is  only 
the  hydrargyrus  muriatus  in  small  doses, a  preparation  ot 
mercury  generally  employed.  Yet  we  must  repeat, 
that,  in  every  such  instance,  the  physician  is  inex¬ 
cusable  if  he  do  not  guard  the  patient  against  any  pro¬ 
bable  inconvenience  that  may  result  from  the  supposed 
qualities  of  the  secret  remedy,  and  suggest  the  best 
methods  of  preventing  them.  These  few  remarks  we 
have  suggested  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  veiy 
liberal  and  judicious  observations  of  Dr.  Gregory  in  his 
most  valuable  lectures  on  the  “  Duties  and  Qualifications 
of  a  Physician,”  and  to  this  work  we  would  refer  the 
young  practitioner  for  his  more  general  conduct. 

Had  we  room,  we  might  enlarge  a  little  on  the  policy 
of  medicine.  Hoffman  has  left  us  a  dissertation  intitled 
Medicus  Politicos,  though  its  object  is  different ;  but 
the  art  in  this  age  is  greatly  improved,  and  an  amusing 
treatise,  copied  from  life,  might  he  easily  written.  Our 
object  is  however  to  make  the  practice  of  medicine  re¬ 
spectable,  not  contemptible. 

It  was  a  question  suggested  respecting  surgery, 
whether  it  had  been  improved  in  later  periods.  I  he  same 
question  has  been  agitated  respecting  medicine,  and 
perhaps  it  may,  in  this  part  of  our  article,  merit  a  short 
notice,  'lhe  argument,  that  medicine  has  not  im¬ 
proved,  has  been  supported  by  the  most  inconclusive 
reasoning  ;  viz.  that  we  still  resort  to  the  older  authors, 
and  that  diseases  are  still  mortal  as  before.  To  engage 


in  an  extensive  discussion  is  inadmissible,  but,  as  in  the 
article  referred  to,  we  may  adduce  a  few  instances. 

In  the  conduct  of  fevers,  is  it  no  improvement  that 
the  vigorous  abstinence  of  the  early  days,  enjoined  by 
the  ancient  physicians,  is,  at  least,  abridged  or  softened  ? 
that  the  great  heat,  the  close  rooms,  the  warm  stimu¬ 
lating  medicines,  and  the  sudorific  regimen  of  the 
modern  Galcuistsjfts  wholly  abolished?  It  may  be  asked, 
whether  either  plan  is  justly  or  advantageously  super¬ 
seded;  and  we  hazard  little  in  replying,  that  the  re¬ 
coveries  under  the  later  mode  of  treatment  exceed  those 
under  the  former  three  times  told.  Death,  from  a 
fever,  is  now  comparatively  rare  :  formerly,  recovery 
was  equally  so,  and  many,  whom  vve  remember  among 
the  recoveries,  lingered  out  the  remaining  period  of 
life  without  the  slightest  enjoyment  ot  an  horn’s  perfect 
health. 

In  internal  inflammations  the  constitution  is  equally 
preserved  by  the  rejection  of  the  indiscriminate  bleedings 
so  often  and  so  copiously  employed  ;  nor  is  the  excita¬ 
bility  exhausted  by  the  numerous  blisters  applied,  under 
the  mistaken  idea  of  derivation.  In  child-bed  how  is 
the  strength  preserved,  and  inconveniences  avoided,  by 
the  cool  regimen,  by  the  discharges  from  the  bowels, 
and  the  early  application  of  the  child  to  the  breast  ? 
How  is  the  strength  and  health  of  the  child  augmented 
by  copious  and  frequent  ablutions  r  In  dysenteries, 
what  pains  are  saved  by  the  free  use  of  cooling  laxatives ; 
in  schirrous  livers,  how  long  is  the  life  comfortably  pre¬ 
served  by  the  free  use  of  mercury  ?  The  paper  would 
fail  before  vve  could  enumerate  the  advantages  ot  modern 
improvements  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Let  us  take 
up  the  subject  more  generally.  Abstruse  disquisitions 
respecting  the  causes  of  disease,  and. the  operation  ot 
remedies,  are  now  seldom  indulged.  Our  indications 
are  more  clearly  pointed,  and  the  means  usually  better 
chosen  and  more1  direct ;  less  depending  on  pathological 
inquiries,  and  more  closely  connected  with  the  changes 
to  be  produced.  Dr.  Friend  was  supposed  to  be  master 
of  all  the  medical  science  of  every  era;  and  yet,  if  any 
modern  physician,  who  had  lor  some  years  escaped 
from  his  early  studies,  were  to  read  his  Reflections  on 
the  Practice  of  the  Ancients,  they  would  suppose  them¬ 
selves  engaging  in  a  new  and  most  intricate  science ;  so 
disguised  and  involved  are  the  most  common  observa¬ 
tions  and  directions.  I  his  was,  in  tact,  our  own  case. 

We  had  intended  to  have  closed  this  article  with  a 
sketch  of  a  medical  library,  but  we  feared  to  terrify  the 
indolent  practitioner,  or  to  repress  the  timid.  Yet  per¬ 
haps  we  may  find  an  occasion  to  resume  this  subject 
under  a  later  article,  S  ru did m  Medicin  e.  At  the 
conclusion  however  ot  so  long  a  vvoik,  reasons  ot  ne¬ 
cessity  must  at  last  decide. 

Le  Clerc  Histoire  de  la  Medecine  ;  Friend's  History 
of  Physic;  Blumenbach  s  Historia  Medici  nar.  Literaria  ; 
Schultze  Historia  Medicinae ;  Conringii  introductio; 
I-Ialleri  Bibliotheca  Medicina  l’ractiea. 

Sec  CtUKLMiUlA  ;  BOTANY;  MATERIA  MEDICA; 
OusTEiiticATio  j  Medicina  FonENSis-et  rou- 


Medicina  fores  sis  et  politic.!.  Medicine 
s  for  ages  been  the  guide  of  the  police  and  °f  J^tice, 
ill  out  ostensibly  mingling  in  their  contests.  Kl* 
;ron  of  Agrigentum  is  said,  to  have  kuuiled  u*.s 
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-promote  the  circulation  of  air  in  order  to  check  the 
plague  of  Athens,  or  Numa  constructed  sewers  to  keep 
the  imperial  city  from  the  noisome  stench  of  impurities, 
they  acted  as  able  politicians  and  judicious  philosophers  ; 
and  an  early  work  of  Hippocrates  on  a  kindred  subject 
should  have  particularly  tixed  the  attention  of  phy¬ 
sicians.  Many  similar  regulations  are  indeed  the  result 
of  good  sense,  reduced  to  practice  by  an  active  mind 
and  well-directed  views;  but  many  years  elapsed  before 
regulations  of  this  kind  were  digested  by  a  regular 
scientific  publication,  professedly  on  the  subject.  The 
Criminal  Constitution  of  Carolina  was  the  earliest  work 
in  which  the  rudiments  of  forensic  medicine  were 
developed,  and  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  the  beginning  of  the  1  (5th  century.  The  origin  of 
political  medicine  in  modern  times  may  be  dated  about 
forty  years  later,  and  its  first  publication  by  Joach. 
Struppe,  at  Frankfort,  appeared  in  1.573.  His  work  in 
quarto  contains  the  necessary  precepts  for  preventing 
the  air  from  contamination  by  filth,  by  injurious  occu¬ 
pations,  and  by  sepulture  in  the  midst  of  cities.  He 
adds  regulations  respecting  the  occupations  of  millers, 
bakers,  butchers,  ike.,  on  the  proper  instructions  neces¬ 
sary  for  midwives,  on  the  establishment  of  infirmaries, 
on  the  propriety  of  visiting  the  shops  of  apothecaries, 
and  of  guarding  against  the  arts  of  quacks.  In  the 
same  year,  lie  published  his  Anchor  of  the  Hunger, 
Hurst,  and  the  Health  of  Mankind;  in  which  he  parti¬ 
cularly  treats  of  the  substances  which  may  occasionally 
supply  bread,  and  the  means  of  preserving  meat  from 
putrefaction.  At  the  end  of  the  same  century,  Fortu- 
natus  Fidelis  of  Sicily  published  his  work  on  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  forensic  medicine,  De  Relationibus  Medicorum  ; 
and,  under  the  name  of  Reinesius,  his  Schola  Ictorum 
Medica.  1  he  subject  was  still  further  pursued  by  Paul 
Zacc’nias,  principal  physician  to  the  pope,  who  published 
his  Quaestones  Medico  Legales  in  lbil,  &c.  in  nine 
volumes,  quarto,  at  Rome.  About  the  end  of  the  same 
century  Paul  Amman,  a  native  of  Breslaw,  and  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Leipsic,  published  the  Medicina  Critica  seu 
decisoria,  as  well  as  the  Irenicum  Numae  Pompilii  cum 
Hippocrate;  and,  in  the  same  century,  G.  Welsck  of 
Leipsic  published  his  Rationale  Vulnerum  Lethalium 
Judicium.  We  may  just  add,  as  objects  of  curiosity, 
that  this  author  first  described  the  purple  miliary  fever 
of  child -bed  women,  as  a  new  disease,  in  1  (i55  ;  and, 
about  the  same  lime,  a  German  clergyman  first  de¬ 
scribed  the  method  of  recovering  persons  apparently 
drowned. 

To  pursue  the  history  through  the  18th  century 
would  be  useless,  and  almost  impracticable.  We  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  chiefly  from  curiosity,  and  need  only  add, 
that  the  minor  works  on  this  subject  arc  collected  by  J. 
G.  Traugott  Sclflegel,  published  in  six  small  volumes  at 
Longosalissa  ;  bat  we  must  remark,  that  of  this  city  and 
some  others  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  discover 
the  vernacular  name.  The  obscure  towns  in  Germany 
have  not  found  a  place  in  any  Latin  or  geographical 
dictionary  to  which  we  have  access. 

To  account  foP  the  numerous  German  and  French 
publications  on  this  subject,  we  must  observe  that  the 
laws  of  these  countries  are  much  more  minute  in  their 
distinctions  respecting  crimes.than  the  criminal  code  of 
this  kingdom.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  the  sub- 
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ject  has  been  so  much  neglected,  that  it  has  not  formed 
any  portion  of  a  course  of  lectures  ;  and  very  lately  only 
lias  a  professor  of  forensic  medicine  been  established  in 
a  British  university.  To  treat  of  this  branch  of  medi¬ 
cine  therefore,  with  all  the  subtilty  of  a  German  lawyer, 
will  be  unnecessary,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  outline  ot  those  topics,  which  must  be  the  subject 
of  inquiry  in  an  English  court  of  justice. 

We  must  first  consider  forensic  medicine  as  it  is  a 
branch  ot  medical  investigation,  and  next  as  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  conduct  of  the  surgeon. 

Manta  is  one  of  die  most  frequent  subjects  of 
forensic  inquiry,  in  which  the  physician  is  called  on  to 
decide  ;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  science,  we  find  the 
most  opposite  opinions  adduced  by  practitioners  of 
eminence.  Much  depends  on  the  period  during  which 
the  physician  sees  the  supposed  lunatic,  and  more  on  a 
few  necessary  distinctions,  which  we  fear  are  sometimes 
designedly  neglected.  It  is  possible  for  an  interested 
relation  to  fix  on  a  day  when  the  patient  is  calm  and 
rational,  an  hour  when  lie  is  usually  collected,  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  physician  who  pronounces  him  sane.  Another, 
in  different  circumstances,  might  pronounce  him  mad. 
It  is  necessary  therefore  to  guard  against  such  decep¬ 
tions,  to  visit  him  frequently  at  different  times,  and  at 
the  most  unsuspected  hours.  If  this-i*  refused,  a  col¬ 
lusion  will  be  evident.  We  remember  seeing  a  man, 
who  was  confined  for  a  crime  and  defended  on  the  plea 
of  idiotic  insanity.  We  visited  him  frequently,  while 
unsuspecting  any  such  examination,  and  found  the 
plea  strictly  true.  Yet,  when  called  into  court  for  the 
purpose  of  acquittal,  when  cleaned  and  dressed,  roused 
also  perhaps  by  the  novel  appearance  of  the  scene,  his 
look  assumed  a  meaning,  and  he  was  almost  rational. 

In  the  general  relations  oflife,  a  man  may  be  thoueffit- 
less,  ridiculous,  and  extravagant,  yet  these  errors  will 
not  he  sufficient  to  fix  the  charge  of  insanity,,  which 
consists  either  in  false  perceptions  or  erroneous  rea¬ 
soning,  on  objects  distinguished  in  their  true  colours. 
Many  individuals  of  this  kind  require  guardians  for  their 
property  as  much  as  persons  really  insane ;  but  the  law 
intrusts  no  practitioner  with  such  discretionary  power. 
The  difficulty  arises  when  this  wild  absurd  conduct  is 
attended  with  such  inconsistencies  as  lead  to  the  sus¬ 
picion,  that  the  perceptions  or  the  reason  are  affected. 
This  situation  is  a  question  of  prudence,  rather  than  of 
jurisprudence,  or  medicine.  The  reflecting  physician 
will  not  fix,  unnecessarily,  the  stigma  of  insanity  on  a 
whole  race  ;  nor  will  he  expose  a  family  to  ruin  by  a  too 
great  delicacy.  In  this  difficulty,  he  will  rather  take 
the  opportunity  of  a  calmer  moment  to  induce  the 
patient  to  adopt  such  plans  as  may  prevent  the  ruin  of 
the  family,  and  may  properly  make  use  of  the  alternative 
as  an  argument,  in  case  of  refusal.  But  this,  as  we 
have  said,  is  not  a  medical  question. 

There  is  another  doubtful  state,  in  which  the  phy¬ 
sician  is  often  called  on  to  decide,  viz.  when  from 
disease,  from  general  weakness,  qr  any  constitutional 
cause,  the  mind  is  so  much  enfeebled  as  to  render  it 
uncertain  whether  the  patient  can  judge  of  the  proper 
disposition  ot  Iris  affairs.  This  too  is  a  question  of  dis¬ 
cretion,  for  the  afflicted  person  may  be  taught  to  answer 
common  questions  readily,  or  may  be  awed  by  some 
interested  attendant.  In  this  case,  if  the  physician. 
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•w  hen  alone  with  his  patient,  talks  to  h’m  of  his  affairs, 
suggests,  for  the  sake  of  a  reply  only,  some  objections 
to  his  arrangements,  he  will  soon  find  whether  the 
testator  has  judged  properly,  or  only  repeats  a  lesson. 
He  circumstances  themselves  often  suggest  doubts; 
at  d  wfien  an  infirm  old  man  disinherits  obedient,  or 
near  relations,  for  the  sake  of  those  connected  with  him 
ot  ly  by  accident,  the  presumption  is,  that  his  mind  is 
net  sound. 

We  have  said,  in  the  article  Mania,  that  by  a  fiction 
of  the  law  every  mania,  we  have  been  informed,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  relieved  by  occasional  lucid  intervals,  and 
that  if  the  act  of  a  madman  is  reasonable  and  proper,  it 
is  a  proof  that  the  interval  was  a  lucid  one.  Thus  in 
the  case,  which  has  just  been  considered,  whatever  be 
the  apparent  state  of  the  patient’s  mind,  if  his  will  be 
judicious  and  proper,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  phy¬ 
sician  should  not  pronounce  him  in  a  sound  state. 
Yet,  in  criminal  cases,  the  law  is  not  equally  indulgent, 
nor  has  it  always,  perhaps,  been  equally  humane.  Lucid 
intervals,  in  cases  of  murder,  are  not  allowed,  and  the 
man  who  has  been  proved  to  be  mad  on  the  Monday 
and  Wednesday  is  not  allowed  to  be  sane  on  the  inter¬ 
vening  day ;  yet  decisions  have  occurred  of  a  different 
kind;  and  an  art  in  planning,  a  coolness  in  executing,  a 
deliberation  in  the  conduct,  have  been  supposed  to  con¬ 
stitute  soundness  of  mind.  On  these  grounds  lord 
Ferrers  and  Mr.  Oliver  were  executed.  Yet,  if  the 
motirc  is  at  any  time  connected  with  t he  hallucination, 
the  subsequent  aclion  should  certainly  be  considered  as 
a  part.  In  later  trials  the  opinions  have  leant  more  on 
the  side  of  humanity. 

The  question  of  confirmed  insanity  must  be  decided 
by  a  comparison  of  the  patient’s  state  with  the  pathog¬ 
nomonic  symptoms.  Yet  there  are  many  .sources  of 
doubt,  and  often  room  for  hesitation.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  mind  wanders,  at  first,  on  one  subject  only ; 
and,  when  the  madman  has  any  point  to  gain,  he  will, 
with  great  success,  counterfeit  a  calm  reasonable  state. 
Each  point  must  be  carefully  guarded ;  yet  the  expe¬ 
rienced  physician  will  not  be  easily  baffled  A  wildness 
of  the  eye,  a  tension  of  the  skin  of  the  temples,  a  dry 
furred  tongue,  often  a  hurried  pulse,  will  explain  the 
real  state.  The  madman  is  also  a  coward,  and  we  have 
drawn  from  this  a  good  pathognomonic  symptom.  If 
threatened  with  some  vehemence  with  any  punishment, 
however  wild  and  impracticable,  he  will  shrink  and 
tremble,  forgetting  all  his  art,  or  returning  to  his  ori¬ 
ginal  deviation  of  mind. 

Returning  sanity  is  another  point  of  doubtful  dis¬ 
tinction;  nor  do  we  see  that  it  is  possible  to  lay  down 
any  rules,  except  the  absence  of  the  pathognomics  ot 
the  disease.  Yet  we  have  often  witnessed  the  return 
of  persons  from  the  appropriate  receptacles,  with  a 
wildness  of  the  eyes,  a  quickness  of  utterance,  rapid 
unsteady  motions,  which  showed  corporeal  disease, 
though  the  mind  was  calm.  Such  persons  should  not 
be  pronounced  secure  ;  and,  though  confinement  may 
not  be  necessary,  the  most  pointed  caution  should  be 
continued. 

Dissembled  insanity  might  more  properly  belong  to 
another  head,  morbi  simulati;  but  we  may  more  easily 
speak  ot  it  in  this  place.  An  experienced  practitioner 
will  soon  detect  the  absurdities  which  assume  the  form 
of  insanity ;  for,  though  incoherencies,  wildness,  and 
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obscenity,  may  be  imitated,  the  hurried  look,  tire  rapid ! 
pulse,  the  dry  longue,  and  the  sleepless  nights,  cannot 
be  assumed.  Above  all,  the  cowardice,  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  punishment,  the  influence  of  threats,  are  seldom 
to  be  discovered.  A  French  author  details  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  madness,  for  the  purpose  of  this  distinction,  so 
elegantly  as  to  induce  us  to  copy  the  picture. 

“  Thus  to  neglect  what  most  deserves  attention,  and 
to  value  what  is  least  deserving  of  it ;  to  rejoice  or 
w'eep  without  an  adequate  reason  ;  to  despise  what  is- 
terrible,  and  to  fear  what  is  ridiculous;  to  admire  trifles, 
and  to  reject  what  is  excellent;  to  love  the  objects  of 
hate,  and  to  hate  those  of  love ;  to  hope  without  an 
object,  and  to  despair  while  in  se.curity  ;  to  be  pleased 
with  things  which  excite  no  agreeable  sensations  m 
others,  and  to  fly  from  what  every  one  would  anxiously 
seek ;  to  be  timid  with  those  who  demand  no  deference, 
and  bold  to  those  whom  they  ought  to  respect ;  such 
are  the  infallible  marks  of  a  wandering  mind.” 

In  either  of  these  cases,  an  excellent  criterion  may 
be  found  by  inducing  the  supposed  lunatic  or  the  pre¬ 
tended  convalescent  to  write.  If  engaged  in  a  corre¬ 
spondence  particularly  respecting  his  own  affairs,  he 
w'ill  soon  betray  insanity,  should  it  remain.  In  the 
servile  war,  the  slaves  who  opposed  the  spears  of  their 
former  masters  yielded,  when  they  saw  them  armed 
with  whips ;  so  the  most  furious  maniac  will  often . 
submit  on  presenting  him  a  pair  of  hand-cuffs,  which , 
will  only  irritate  the  counterfeit. 

Morbi  simulati.  Dissembled  diseases  sometimes  • 
claim  attention  in  a  court  of  justice,  but  perhaps  more 
frequently  in  an  infirmary.  The  latter  is,  as  usual,  the 
school.  Insanity,  of  which  we  have  already  treated,  is 
the  most  frequent,  and,  next  to  it,  are  the  different 
nervous  and  spasmodic  complaints.  We  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  always  accuse  the  patient.  The  timid  girl  will, 
have  the  catchings  and  the  gesticulations  of  chorea  more  • 
frequent  on  the  access  of  a  stranger;  and  the  disease,  to  • 
the  attendants  apparently  cured,  will  appear  to  return. . 
On  the  contrary,  these  and  some' other  diseases  will: 
occasionally  seem  to  lessen  on  the  approach  of  the  phy¬ 
sician.  The  wanderings  of  delirium  will  cease,  and  the 
wildness  of  the  eye  be  converted  to  an  expression  of 
meaning.  These  are  circumstances  which  must  be  • 
kept  in  view,  as  tending  to  explain  the  opposite  course. 
The  diseases  counterfeited  are  catalepsy  (commonly 
styled  ecstacy)  and  convulsions.  Some  patients  possess 
even  a  command  of  the  features,  and  others,  it  is  said, 
of  the  pulse  ;  but,  in  general,  an  unchanged  expression  . 
of  countenance  and  an  unaltered  pulse  will  explain  the 
deceit.  Boerhaave  is  reported  to  have  cured  real  fits 
by  threatening,  ea  qua  pollebat  gravitate,  .to. burn  the 
next  patient  seized,  with  a  hot  iron.  To  heat  a  poker 
with  the  same  gravity  has  cured  pretended  ones,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  felt  the  heat  approaching.  Plunging  the 
suspected  patient  in  cold  water  is  still  more  effectual, 
and  it  will  not  injure  if  the  disease.be  real.  Dashing: 
cold  water  in  the  face,  unsuspectedly,  will  succeed ; 
but,  as  the  bathing  requires  preparation,  it  will  not  be 
necessary,  in  case  of  deception,  to  proceed  to  extremities. 

Pains  in  the  limbs,  which. sometimes  happen  without 
fever,  is  a  fertile  source  of  deception,  and  blisters  will 
often  have  little  effect  in  detecting  the  fallacy.  We 
have  not,  however,  found  patients  of  sufficient  constancy, 
to  endure  a  few  smart  electrical  shocks;  and  the 
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galvanic,  if  the  skin  is  punctured,  will  be  probably  still 
more  effectual.  In  cases  where  fever  must  necessarily 
attend,  the  detection  is  easy.  No  one  can  counterfeit  the 
febrile  symptoms  enumerated  under  ff.br  is  ;  though 
by  topical  stimulants  inflammation  and  fever  may  be 
brought  on. 

in  tiie  time  of  Galen,  tumours  were  produced  in  the 
knee  by  the  semen  thapsi ;  and  Zacchaeus,  in  his  numer¬ 
ous  quartos,  has  copied  many  tales  of  this  kind.  We 
have  seen  abbesses  produced  by  inserting  splinters  under 
the  skin,  continued  ulcers  by  stimulating  dressings,  and 
even  haemoptoe  occasionally  returning  by  artificially 
exciting  cough.  Yet  while  we  awaken  suspicion,  we 
would  not  silence  the  feelings  of  humanity.  We  have 
seen  cases  where  no  deception  could  exist,  where  no 
motive  could  be  found  for  fallacy,  that  appeared  at  the 
first  sight  fictitious.  We  have  known  the  urine  retained 
six  weeks  without  any  remarkable  vicarious  discharge  : 
we  nave  known  a  nail  of  no  inconsiderable  size,  such  an 
one  as  fastens  the  hoops  of  small  barrels,  retained  in 
the  throat  till  it  formed  an  abscess  :  yet  in  each  case  no 
deception  could  exist. 

1  he  mendicant  with  his  ulcers  counterfeits  both 
deafness  and  dumbness  j  but  these  deceptions  are  best 
detected  by  the  beadle,  nr  by  a  little  address.  “  IIow 
long  have  you  been  dumb,  my  good  friend  ?”  says  a 
passenger,  with  the  most  insidious  humanity. — “  Three 
weeks,  sir,”  replied  the  incautious  deceiver. 

Im  POTENTIA.  \  his  disease  rarely  requires  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  a  physician  in  a  court  of  justice.  The 
complainants,  who  are  commonly  females,  can  relate 
their  grievances  in  terms  sufficiently  guarded  and  clear. 
The  causes  and  cure  we  have  already  considered,  and 
we  see  but  one  circumstance  in  which  it  requires  our 
attention  in  this  place.  The  extirpation  of  the  tes¬ 
ticles  is  an  operation  obviously  designed  to  prevent  ge¬ 
neration.  But  in  the  human  species,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  are  originally  seated  in  the  abdomen,  and  fall 
through  the  rings  of  the  muscles  into  the  scrotum.  If 
thej-  do  not  appear  in  the  scrotum  it  is  no  evidence  of 
their  absence,  and  it  has  been  said  that  their  influence 
on  the  genital  powers  are  more  conspicuous  while  they 
remain  in  their  original  seat.  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
this  influence  is  not  less,  so  fallacious  is  the  logical 
maxim,  when  applied  to  medicine,  De  non  apparenti- 
bus  &  non  existentibus  eadem  est  ratio.  If  they  did 
not  exist,  or  were  not- evolved,  the  beard,  the  graver  tone 
of  voice,  and  every  mark  of  virility  would  be  absent. 
It  they  had  been  extirpated,  the  cicatrix  would  remain. 
It  has  been  said  that  one,  three,  and  even  four,  testes 
have  been  discovered.  One  lias  certainly  been  lost  by 
accident,  has  decayed,  or  been  extirpated,  without  in¬ 
juring  the  generative  power  :  sometimes  the  other  has 
enlarged*  but  more  often  continued  of  the  same  size, 
with  little  apparent  diminution  of  the  powers.  The 
stories  of  three  and  four  testes  we  cannot  disprove;  but 
there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  these  have 
arisen  from  an  enlargement  of  one  or  each  epidydimis. 
They  at  least  furnish  no  grounds  for  a  legal  process. 

From  what  has  been  said  under  the  article  1  \tpp- 
TENTI  a,  q  v.,  the  physician  will  be  sufficiently  di¬ 
rected  in  his  judgment ;  nor  need  we  enlarge  with  the  dis¬ 
gusting  indecency  with  which  the  old  authors  expatiate 
on  this  subject,  nor  on  the  public  display  of  the  active 
power*  in  the  venereal  act,  which  some  of  the  canons 


enjoined.  The  original  authors  seem  pltiniy  to  hint 
that  this  indecency  was  only  the  prelude,  like  the  mo¬ 
dern  actions  for  crim.  con.  to  a  divorce,  and  designed 
as  a  justification  of  the  most  licentious  conduct;  for 
divorces,  they  add,  were  less  frequent  since  such  exhi¬ 
bitions  were  abolished.  This  practice  began,  it  is  said, 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  ended  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  afterwards. 

Poisons.  This  frequent  cause  of  violent  and  pre¬ 
mature  death  is  often  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  courts 
of  judicature,  and  the  physician  is  usually  called  on  for 
his  opinion.  Science  has  been  often  disgraced  by  the 
crude,  the  injudicious,  and  often  the  opposite,  opinions 
offered  on  these  occasions;  nor  has  humanity  had  less 
cause  to  regret  the  sacrifice  of  lives  on  the  most  vague 
and  inconclusive  evidence.  Poisons  may  be  accidental 
or  designed.  We  shall  begin  with  the  latter. 

The  marks  that  poison  has  been  administered  are  the 
sudden  appearance  of  extraordinary  and  unsuspected 
symptoms,  as  uneasiness,  nausea,  an  acute  pain  in  the 
stomach,  palpitations,  faintings,  disagreeable  and  fetid 
eructations,  vomiting  of  blood,  and  bile,  hiccough,  sud¬ 
den  debility,  smallness  and  inequality  of  the  pulse,  cold 
and  clammy  sweats,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  pale¬ 
ness,  livid  nails,  general  cedematous  swellings,  windy 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  sudden  relief  with  an 
equally  rapid  return  of  pains,  blackness  an  t  swelling  of 
the  lips,  burning  thirst,  loss  of  voice,  a  livid  counte¬ 
nance,  vertigo,  convulsions,  rolling  and  starting  eyes, 
loss  of  sight,  with  a  dilated  pupil,  lethargy,  s  ipp  essi  .11 
of  urine,  a  fetid  smell  of  the  whole  body,  purple  emo¬ 
tions,  livid  gangrenous  spots,  and  an  alienation  of  mind. 
AH  these  symptoms  are  undoubtedly  equivocal,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  attend  other  diseases.  They  are  marks  of  poi¬ 
son  only  when  they  come  on  suddenly,  without  any 
known  cause;  when  the  food,  it  unsuspected  as  the 
vehicle,  sudden  cold,  violent  affections  of  mind,  or  de¬ 
leterious  vapours,  cannot  be  accused;  for  these  will  in¬ 
duce  many  of  the  symptoms,  though  seldom  in  so  con¬ 
siderable  a  degree  as  arises  from  poison. 

If  the  patient  be  not  a  suicide,  and  still  retains  his 
senses,  he  can  explain  the  taste  of  the  food,  or  medicine, 
which  has  induced  these  symptoms,  so  as  to  direct  the 
future  inquiries.  When  no  satisfactory  explanation  can 
be  obtained  we  must  depend  on  the  evidence  collected 
on  dissection.  Poisons,  so  far  as  they  are  the  object  of 
our  present  inquiry,  are  violent,  inflammatory,  stimu¬ 
lants,  or  sedatives  The  pungent  stimulants  betray 
themselves  by  the  taste,  the  pain  in  swallowing,  and  the 
inflammation  of  the  fauces  ;  and  they  must  ue  treated 
under  the  head  of  accidental  poison,  as  they  cannot  be 
given  without  suspicion.  The  chief  substance  to  be 
considered  here  is  arsenic,  which  is  nearly  tasteless,  and 
violent  in  its  action,  even  in  trifling  doses.  Its  power 
is  shown  by  violent  inflammation  and  gangrene  in  thg 
stomach;  and  it  is  discovered  by  calcining  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  with  the  black  flux,  when  the  smell  of 
garlic  will  betray  even  such  an  impregnation  as  will  not 
often  be  fatal.  Some  of  the  saline  mercurials  show 
no  very  decided  action  on  the  tongue  or  fauces,  and 
will  produce  similar  effects.  These  may  be  discovc  ad 
bv  adding  ammonia,  and  heating  the  whole  in  a  close 
vessel,  when  the  mercury  will  he  so  fir  revived  as  to 
whiten  copper  on  rubbing.  In  this  way  mercury  can 
be  often  discovered  in  those  quack  medicines  wiiere  us 
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existence  is  utterly  denied ;  for  the  ammonia  contri¬ 
butes  to  precipitate  the  mercury,  reduced  in  part  to  its 
metallic  state,  and  enables  it  to  appear  on  the  copper. 
The  suspected  substance,  if  arsenical,  heated  between 
plates  of  copper,  will  give  a  whitish  tinge  to  the  part  of 
the  plates  in  contact  with  it.  Independent  of  these 
trials,  when  the  stimulant  poisons  have  been  the  cause 
of  death,  the  abdomen  is  greatly  inflated,  becomes  ra¬ 
pidly  putrid,  dark  spots  appear  on  the  body,  erosion, 
inflammation,  and  gangrene,  are  found  in  the  fauces  and 
stomach,  the  blood  is  black  and  collected  in  the  veins  ; 
above  all,  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  is  destroyed. 
One  other  discriminating  appearance,  on  dissection,  is 
mentioned  by  a  respectable  author  on  jurisprudence.  If, 
after  a  body  has  been  long  buried,  should  gangrened 
spots  be  found  in  the  stomach,  surrounded  by  a  reddish 
circle,  these  were  effects  of  changes  during  life.  Should 
the  colour  of  the  whole  be  uniform,  the  putrefaction 
took  place  after  death. 

There  are  other  poisons  which  kill  by  a  partial  stimu¬ 
lus  The  chief  of  these  is  cantharides  ;  but  their  peculiar 
action  on  the  bladder  will  point  out  the  cause.  The 
violent  inflammation,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  hastens 
to  gangrene,  will  at  once  betray  the  crime,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  point  out  the  culprit.  No  such  can  escape. 

The  colocynth,  the  elaterium,  and  the  tithymali,  be¬ 
tray  themselves  by  their  taste,  as  well  as  by  their  local 
action,  and  can  neither  escape  the  detection  of  the  per¬ 
son  himself  who  is  the  subject  of  the  crime,  nor  the 
attendant  physician. 

The  narcotic  poisons,  like  the  others,  produce  vomit¬ 
ing;  but  the  faintness  which  is  the  effect  of  the  vomit¬ 
ing  in  the  former  cases  is  the  apparent  cause  of  it  in 
the  present.  The  rapidly  sinking  strength,  the  dilated 
pupil,  convulsions,  stupor,  sleep,  vertigo,  swelling  veins, 
and  cold  extremities,  point  out  the  cause.  Fortunately 
there  are  few  such  substances  that  do  not  betray  them¬ 
selves  by  their  taste  ;  but  there  are  such,  though  we 
shall  not  point  them  out;  nor  shall  we  mention  any  poi¬ 
son  that  can  be  secretly  administered.  It  is  incumbent, 
however,  on  the  practitioner  to  be  cautious  in  these  in¬ 
stances  respecting  his  decisions  ;  for  no  chemical  ana¬ 
lysis  will  assist  him,  and  his  only  guide  will  be  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  substances  which  the  powers  of  the  stomach 
cannot  change.  He  must  compare  with  anxious  atten¬ 
tion  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  after  the  supposed 
cause;  trace  with  diligent  circumspection  every  at  her  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  might  have  produced  the  effect;  examine 
with  care  the  patient’s  usual  habits,  his  predispositions, 
his  complaints,  and  at  last  remember  that  every  medi¬ 
cal  conclusion  is  doubtful.  Should  he  then  be  positive 
when  the  life  of  a  human  creature  is  at  stake?  One 
trial  has  been  falsely  considered  to  be  decisive,  viz. 
the  effects  of  what  might  remain  of  the  supposed  fatal 
beverage  on  animals.  This  will  hold  true  ot  the  stimu¬ 
lant  poisons ;  but  by  no  means  of  the  narcotic.  The 
most  innocent  substances  of  this  kind  are  occasionally 
fatal  to  animals  5  the  narcotics,  most  injurious  to  man, 
are  to  many  animals  innocuous ;  and  the  human  fluids 
changed  by  putrefaction  are  themselves  poisonous. 

Accidental  poisons  are  received  in  the  food,  or  are 
hastily  swallowed  by  mistake  instead  of  a  medicine, 
before  the  taste  betrays  their  nature.  The  former  are 
chiefly  copper,  arsenic,  and  lead  ;  the  latter,  nitre,  cam¬ 
phor,  an>monia,  or  the  mineral  acids. 
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Capper  is  greatly  dreaded,  and  has  frequently  been 
accused  with  little  reason.  Copper  culinary  vessels, 
bell-metal  mortars,  and  all  the  various  means  by  which 
this  metal  can  be  introduced  to  the  system,  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  indiscriminate  sentence  of  banishment.  In¬ 
juries  have  undoubtedly  arisen  from  them,  and  we 
would  earnestly  join  in  deprecating  their  use.  When, 
however,  we  have  said  this  in  the  way  of  caution,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  the  dangers  have  been 
greatly  magnified.  The  taste  of  copper  Is  so  peculiar 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  disguised,  and  it  will  not  generally 
fail  to  give  the  alarm  in  doses  far  distant  from  dangerous 
ones.  Hunger,  or  eagerness  to  taste  a  luxurious  dish,  may, 
however,  hastily  impel  us,  and  such  vessels  should  be 
avoided.  The  effects  are  chiefly  on  the  stomach,  and 
the  quantity  taken  must  be  considerable  to  endanger 
life. 

Arsenic  has  been  swallowed  accidentally  when  join¬ 
ed  with  any  sweet  substance  to  poison  flies,  or  wi  tfa 
other  substances  to  destroy  rats.  The  effects  are  so. 
marked  and  discriminating  as  not  for  a  moment  ta 
mislead,  and  they  have  been  sufficiently  detailed.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  this  metal  may  be  accidentally 
introduced  into  the  system  when  employed  in  fining 
wine;  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  now  wholly  disused  in 
this  kingdom. 

Lead  has  been  accused  of  producing  the  Poitou  colic 
when  united  with  cyder,  either  as  this  metal  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  it  in  the  instruments  employed  in  pressing 
the  apples,  or  as  added  to  correct  the  acidity  of  either 
wine  or  cyder.  We  cannot  deny  that  in  each  instance 
it  has  produced  the  effect,  since  it  is  the  peculiar  con¬ 
sequence  of  swallowing  any  saturnine  preparation. 
But  these  are  by  no  means  the  constant,  or  indeed  the 
most  frequent,  causes  of  the  disease.  Another  source 
is  said  to  be  the  glazing  of  the  common  earthen  vessels, 
since  lead  is  used  in  the  process,  and  in  such  vessels 
pickles  are  usually  kept.  Lead  is  not,  however,  always 
the  substance  employed,  or  it  is  not  dissolved  by  the 
acetous  acid.  We  have  kept  vinegar  in  such  vessels 
for  many  days  in  a  warm  place,  without  its  discovering 
the  presence  of  lead  on  the  addition  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  tests.  The  alarm,  therefore,  we  think  unfounded. 
In  these  circumstances  caution  is  almost  as  necessary  as 
in  the  former,  where  the  life  of  an  individual  is  at  stake. 
The  credit  of  a  house,  the  character  of  a  professional  man, 
are  involved;  and  the  feelings  of  those  whose  want  of 
caution  may  have  occasioned  the  mistake  rqay  be  so  ex¬ 
cessive  as  to  endanger  their  lives.  Though  their  negli¬ 
gence  may  merit  punishment,  yet  that  punishment  may 
be  too  severe. 

Ignorant  druggists  have  sold  camphor  and  nitre  in¬ 
stead  of  neutral  salts ;  and  by  mistaking  the  vials,  the 
aqua  ammoniae,  some  mineral  acid,  or  other  stimulating 
substance,  has  been  swallowed.  Tire  eagerness  to 
escape  from  the  taste  of  a  disagreeable  medicine  hastens 
the  act  of  deglutition,  and  the  error  is  sometimes  not 
discovered  till  the  whole  has  been  swallowed.  The 
medical  treatment  is  not  our  object  in  this  place.  T'lie 
only  connection  this  subject  has  with  medical  jurispru¬ 
dence,  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death  when  such  sub¬ 
stances  prove  fatal.  If  taken  as  a  medicine,  the  effects 
of  the  poison  must  be  compared  with  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease;  and  should  the  latter  be  highly  dangerous, 
the  feelings  of  the  mistaken  attendant  may  perhaps  he 
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Relieved  by  the  humanity  of  the  physician's  declaration, 
in  which,  if  he  offers  truth  in  her  fairest  and  most  fa¬ 
vourable  hue,  he  will  do  no  injury  to  any  individual. 

The  symptoms  which  distinguish  camphor  swallowed 
in  large  closes  are,  giddiness,  vertigo,  delirium,  and  con  ¬ 
vulsions.  Nitre  produces,  with  the  common  symptomsot 
narcotic  poisons,  bloody  discharges  from  the  bowels  and 
the  urinary  organs.  The  mineral  acids  and  ammonia  do 
not  greatly  differ  in  their  effects,  which  are  those  of 
violent  stimuli,  rapidly  exhausting  irritability.  Inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  mouth,  or  fauces,  with  a  burning  heat  at 
the  scrobicnlus  cordis,  are  followed  by  vomiting,  by  the 
sense  of  a  heavy  load  in  the  stomach,  and  a  consequent 
diminution  of  all  its  powers.  From  these  symptoms, 
the  remains  of  the  medicine,  and  the  report  of  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  feelings  when  it  was  swallowed,  if  he  is  able  to 
report  them,  the  nature  of  the  deleterious  draught  may 
be  ascertained. 

The  case  of  the  suicide  is  deplorable;  yet  he  often 
repents  before  the  termination  of  the  scene,  and  can 
lead  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  treatment  necessary. 
The  physician’s  testimony  may  be  called  for,  and  no 
rule  of  morality  can,  we  think,  be  violated  by  soften¬ 
ing  the  most  offensive  circumstances.  The  feelings  of 
the  relat'nes  may  be  essentially  hurt  by  marks  of  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  body,  which  we  believe  never  once  de¬ 
terred  a  determined  suicide. 

Apparent  death  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion,  and  premature  interment  the  object  of 
universal  apprehension.  Numerous  are  the  tales  told 
on  this  subject  many  of  which  are  exaggerated,  and  the 
greater  number  probably  false.  It  is,  indeed,  possible 
that  a  person  not  yet  dead  may  be  interred;  but  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  one  should,  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  recover  their  senses  and  recollection ;  for  before 
these  returned  they  must  be  suffocated  by  the  u  ant  of 
air.  'the  complaints,  in  which  such  apparent  dissolu¬ 
tion  is  most  common,  are  the  spasrni  and  comata  of  Dr. 
Cullen,  drunkenness,  excessive  evacuations,  narcotic 
poisons,  strangulation,  drowning,  breathing  deleterious 
gases,  excessive  cold,  sudden  and  violent  terror,  and 
violent  passions. 

The  want  of  motion,  of  feeling,  of  respiration  and 
pulsation  in  the  arteries,  are  neither  singly  nor  in  con¬ 
junction  signs  of  death.  The  motion  of  the  carotids, 
in  he  greater  number  of  instances,  continues  longest, 
and  their  state  should  be  most  carefully  examined.  The 
experiment  proposed  by  M.  Bruhier  is,  to  draw  down 
the  lower  jaw,  and  if  it  approaches  spontaneously  the 
upper  jaw,  he  thinks  it  a  conclusive  sign  of  some  life 
remaining;  but  this  may  happen  from  the  elasticity  of 
the  ligaments  and  other  causes.  It  is  certainly  an  equi¬ 
vocal  proof.  The  qyes  furnish  the  most  certain  signs, 
independent  of  putrefaction.  If  their  transparency  is 
lost  the  eyeball  sunk  and  wrinkled,  and  the  pupil  di¬ 
lated  so  as  not  to  contract  by  the  sti digest  light,  resus¬ 
citation  is  no  longer  in  our  power.  The  sunk  features, 
in  the  eyes  of  experience,  ate  a  proof  almost  equally  sa¬ 
tisfactory  ;  but  putrefaction  furni-hes  the  only  unequi¬ 
vocal  symptom.  Yet  this  we  cannot  always  wait  for. 
Jf  any  legal  question  depends  on  the  state  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts,  dissection  must  be  attempted  at  an  earlier 
Stage,  since  putrefaction  changes  every  appearance  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  decide.  In  cases  of  ttie  slight 
est  doubt,  it  is  recommended  to  commence  the  dissec¬ 


tion  in  the  parts  less  essential  to  life,  that  if  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  the  wound  excite  the  action  of  the  remaining 
powers  no  considerable  injury  may  ensue. 

Violent  death  is  apparently  ascertained  without 
difficulty  ;  and  when  the  cause  proceeds  so  far  as  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  organisation  of  a  part  essential  to  life,  little 
hesitation  can  be  felt.  Haemorrhages,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  contusions,  are  often  fallacious.  The  former 
certainly  take  place  from  a  variety  of  causes  independ¬ 
ent  of  violence,  and  the  latter  may  arise  from  petechiae, 
or  similar  causes.  We  can  scarcely,  however,  conceive 
a  question  to  come  before  a  court  of  judicature,  where 
the  difficulty  would  arise  whether  death  was  occasioned 
by  a  putrid  fever  or  by  blows;  and  we  think  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  father  of  forensic  medicine,  Zacchias,  decisive 
in  this  respect.  In  case  of  violence,  he  observes,  there  is 
an  extravasation  under  the  skin :  the  lividness  from 
other  causes  only  discolours  the  surface  by  a  change  in 
the  skin  itself.  We  know  that  Stoll  in  two  cases  dis¬ 
covered  a  considerable  extravasation  under  petechiae; 
but  these  instances  are  rare,  and  the  danger  of  mistake 
very  trifling.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable  extra¬ 
vasations  may  take  place  internally,  without  the  surface 
being  affected,  as  where  the  bruise  consisted  of  a  larve 
heavy  weight,  which  gave  a  considerable  shock  without 
making  an  impression  on  any  particular  part.  This 
cause  of  death  may,  however,  be  discovered  by  dissec¬ 
tion;  though,  undoubtedly,  bruises  after  death  may,  be¬ 
fore  the  blood  has  coagulated,  occasion  similar  appear¬ 
ances.  This  source  of  error  must  be  carefully  investi¬ 
gated  in  the  particular  cases. 

One  very  important  subject  of  enquiry  arises,  how¬ 
ever,  out  of  these  discussions.  If  a  man,  in  an  acci¬ 
dental  or  premeditated  struggle  with  another,  by  any 
extraordinary  exertion  break  a  blood  vessel  and  die, 
though  the  struggle  occasioned  the  death,  yet  it  is 
deemed  accidental.  If  this  struggle  be  a  pugilistic  con¬ 
test,  where  personal  animosity  is  unsuspected,  and  the 
person  thrown  dies  on  the  spot,  a  doubt  will  arise  how 
far  his  antagonist  was  the  cause  of  his  death  Again,  if 
in  the  violence  and  heat  of  a  quarrel  a  person  strike  an¬ 
other  with  an  inconsiderable  weapon,  and  deat  tollows 
as  much  from  the  passion  as  the  blow,  the  doubt  will  be 
increased  In  each  instance,  the  physician  and  surgeon 
are  called  on  to  decide  ;  and  we  know  no  cases  in  which 
such  contradictory  evidence  has  been  given.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  decision  should  rest  appear  to  be 
these.  When,  from  prior  complaints,  any  weakness  or 
predisposition  to  disease,  hereditary  or  otherwise,  can 
be  discovered;  when  the  violence  is  such  that,  in  a 
sound  healthy  body,  it  would  not  probably  produce  any 
dangerous  effect,  the  blow  or  the  fall  should  not  be  ac¬ 
cused.  if  a  man  subject  to  a  spitting  of  blood  in  a  strug¬ 
gle  should  break  a  blood-vessel ;  it  a  person  with  a  full 
florid  complexion,  and  a  short  neck,  whose  parent  had 
died  ol  apoplexy,  and  perhaps  about  the  same  age,  should 
fall  down  dead  in  a  trifling  contest,  where  the  exertion 
was  inconsiderable,  we  should  certainiynot  convict  his 
antagonist  of  any  tiring  but  imprudence  and  misfortune. 

When  any  contest  has  taken  place,  independent  of 
personal  animosity,  and  some  slight  injury  has  been 
seemingly  received,  the  subsequent  conduct  ot  the  pa¬ 
tient  should  have  great  influence  on  the  judgment  of 
the  practitioner.  It  he  has  received  injury  in  his  side 
or  head,  uud,  instead  of  a  cautious  mode  of  diet,  should 
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indulge  in  every  irregularity,  the  pleurisy  or  phrenitis 
that  might  ensue  should  not,  injustice,  be  attributed  to 
the  antagonist ;  nor,  when  the  proper  distinction  is  made, 
will  the  law,  we  believe,  condemn  him.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  place  to  discuss  a  legal  question,  but  to 
point  out  the  foundation  for  the  physician’s  opinion. 
The  case  is  somewhat  different  when  an  abscess  has 
followed  external  injury,  independent  of  any  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  patient's  conduct.  The  physician  must 
then  decidedly  attribute  death  to  the  consequences  at 
least  of  the  accident;  and  the  legal  distinctions  will 
regulate  the  degree  of  criminality,  and,  of  course,  the 
punishment. 

We  have  for  some  time  been  trenching  on  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  surgeon  ;  but  to  introduce  those  parts  of  our 
subject  which  are  more  peculiarly  his  object,  we  must 
offer  some  remarks  on  the  dissection  of  bodies, 
with  a  view  to  discover  the  disease  which  has  proved 
fatal,  or  the  nature  of  the  wound,  in  complicated  cases, 
which  has  been  destructive. 

Dissections  are  opposed  on  many  grounds.  We  shall 
notice  only  the  objections  which  urge  that  by  this 
means  we  discover  effects  rather  than  causes,  and  that 
complaints  may  have  occurred  either  in  the  minuter 
parts,  which  cannot  be  detected,  or  in  the  nervous  sy¬ 
stem,  which  are  not  cognisable  by  our  senses.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  we  more  often  observe  effects  rather  than 
causes;  but  the  objection  will  only  apply  when  the 
anatomist,  from  ignorance,  cannot  detect  the  difference, 
or,  from  haste,  will  not  wait  to  examine.  The  source 
of  great  error  lias  been  the  partial  examination  of  the 
part  apparently  most  affected.  We  remember  the  dis¬ 
section  of  a  person  supposed  to  be  starved.  The  sto¬ 
mach  was  empty  and  full  of  wind,  but  not  contracted. 
Some  doubt  remained ;  for  the  mesentery  had  not  been 
examined,  in  which  the  conglobate  glands  were  after¬ 
wards  discovered  in  an  enlarged  and  schirrous  state. 
Many  similar  instances  might  be  adduced ;  and  we  may 
here  add,  that,  in  general,  every  cavity  of  the  body 
should  be  examined  with  care,  particularly  the  head. 
Complaints  also  may  undoubtedly  occur  in  parts  of  the 
body  which  even  an  exact  anatomist  may  not  think  of 
examining ;  but  these,  we  believe,  will  seldom  prove 
fatal  :  nor,  except  from  deleterious  gases,  is  there  any 
probability  that  the  nervous  system  will  be  so  much  af¬ 
fected  as  to  produce  death,  without  leaving  evident  cor¬ 
poreal  traces. 

In  medical  jurisprudence,  however,  dissection  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  as  the  law  requires  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  that  can  be  procured,  and  various  cases  may  be 
stated  in  which  it  is  essential.  A  man,  for  instance,  is 
found  dead  in  a  clo.se  apartment,  in  which  charcoal  has 
been  burning,  or  which  is  in  part  consumed.  The 
cause  will  appear  evident :  but  dissection  may  disco¬ 
ver  traces  of  poison  or  of  blows ;  and  the  fire  may  have 
been  lighted  to  prevent  suspicion. 

When  the  dissection  is  determined  on  for  the  disco¬ 
very  of  the  cause  of  death,  it  should  be  attempted  early, 
before  putrefaction  can  have  changed  the  appearance  ot 
the  parts,  and  with  as  little,  motion  as  possible,  that  the 
relative  situation  of  the  viscera  be  not  disturbed.  The 
whole  body,  particularly  the  head,  sternum,  and  abdo¬ 
men,  should  be  cautiously  examined  by  gentle  pressure. 
All  the  natural  openings  should  be  carefully  sounded, 
and  each  part  opened  in  succession,  beginning  with 


that  which  is  most  probably  injured.  The  order  of  the 
examination  is  of  more  consequence  than  has  been  srip- 
posed.  If,  for  instance,  in  the  dissection,  of  the  body 
of  a  nevy-born  infant,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  its  death, 
the  heart  and  lungs  be  first  opened,  the  copious  dis¬ 
charge  of  blood  will  drain  the  large  vessels,  which  will 
be  found  empty,  and  a  strong  suspicion  will  conse¬ 
quently  arise  that  the  child  died  of  an  haemorrhage,  by 
neglecting  the  ligature  on  the  funis.  So,  in  examining 
a  wound  and  its  direction  every  thing  must  be  avoided 
which  can  disturb  the  relative  situation  of  the  parts  ; 
for  to  establish  the  cause  of  death  it  is  necessary  that 
the  direction  of  the  instrument  should  be  accurately  as¬ 
certained.  In  ruptures  of  internal  vessels  this  caution 
is  ofless  importance  ;  yet,  when  there  is  any  suspicion 
of  the  cause,  it  should  be  traced  with  as  little  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  parts  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit. 

The  mode  of  examination  is  known  to  every  sur¬ 
geon  ;  but  it  is  highly  necessary  that  he  should  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  natural  bulk  and  colour  of  the  parts, 
and  with  the  changes  which  fermentation,  inflammation, 
and  putrefaction  will  successively,  at  different  periods, 
produce.  The  swelled  abdomen  and  livid  spots  on  the 
side  may  give  suspicion  of  poison ;  but  they  are  the 
effect  of  a  separation  of  air,  and  the  necessary  changes 
in  consequence  of  a  warm  season.  If  an  inconsiderable 
wound,  from  its  place  or  its  direction,  proves  fatal  only 
after  some  time,  the  previous  inflammation  will  close 
it  so  that  it  shall  appear  too  inconsiderable  to  be  the 
cause  of  death. 

Rape.  The  ancient  authors  on  forensic  medicine  are 
full  on  this  subject,  and  unnecessarily  minute  and  inde¬ 
cent.  The  examination  and  marks  of  violence  will 
alone  determine  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  English  law  has  wisely  determined 
that  the  complaint  should  be  immediately  made,  since  the 
injury  can  then  only  be  best  ascertained.  The  existence 
of  the  membrane  closing  the  entrance  of  the  vagina, 
deified  under  the  name  of  Hymen  by  the  ancients,  has 
occasioned  some  controversy.  The  moderns  have  wisely 
cut  the  knot,  and  admitted,  that  though  it  is  a  sign  of 
virginity,  yet  its  absence  is  no  proof  of  violation,  since 
it  may  be  destroyed  in  a  variety  of  ways  without  suspi¬ 
cion  of  impropriety.  An  observation  of  Buffon,  which 
we  believe  to  be  correct,  will  explain  some  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  contradictions  on  this  subject.  He  observes  that 
this  membrane  is  seldom  found  in  young  children,  or  in 
girls  long  previous  to  puberty.  It  is  at  that  early  period 
folded  in  wrinkles,  and  expands,  as  the  custos  horti, 
only  near  the  age  of  womanhood.  It  is  certain  that  its 
existence  has  been  denied  by  anatomists  of  eminence, 
who,  in  order  to  “  make  assurance  double  sure,”  in 
such  a  doubtful  point,  have  sought  it  in  girls  from  four 
to  ten  years  of  age.  The  marks  of  violence,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  young  woman,  according  to  our  laws, 
alone  decide,  and  these  require  no  farther  medical  dis¬ 
crimination  than  we  have  stated.  The  swelling  of  the 
neck,  which  the  “  hesternum  monile"  can  no  longer 
surround,  the  blackness  under  the  eye,  the  sullied 
whiteness  of  the  cornea,  must  be  referred  to  the  list  of 
old  women’s  stories,  which  sounder  science  spurns  at. 

Suspected  pregnancy.  On  this  subject  a  sui- 
geon  is  often  consulted,  and  we  have  already  statec  in 
different  articles  the  foundation  of  the  distinction,  (bee 
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CoNf'KPTto.  Genkratio,  and  Ascites.)  We  shall 
here,  however,  give  a  general  connected  view  of  the 
subject. 

It  a  woman,  who  has  been  previously  regular  and  in 
good  health,  at  once  complains  of  obstruction,  without 
any  well-founded  cause,  as  cold,  fright,  &vc.  suspicion 
must  be  kept  alive,  and  active  medicines  avoided.  The 
complaints  which  arise  from  pregnancy,  though  of  a 
similar  nature  from  those  owing  to  suppression,  yet 
greatly  differ.  In  the  first  weeks  the  pregnant  woman 
feels  no  inconvenience,  and  then  only  from  sickness, 
and  chiefly  in  the  morning.  In  the  intervals  of  sick¬ 
ness  the  spirits  are  free,  and  in  the  evening  the  appe¬ 
tite  is  also  good  ;  while,  from  obstruction,  vomiting  is 
an  uncommon  symptom,  the  languor  comes  on  more 
slowly,  and  the  symptoms  are  by  no  means  worse  in  the 
morning.  In  the  former  case  the  complexion  is  clear, 
in  the  latter  pale  and  dark  :  in  the  former  the  eyes  often 
lively,  in  the  latter  uniformly  dull.  Not  many  weeks 
elapse  before  the  breasts  swell,  and  a  pink  or  brown 
areola  appears  round  the  nipple.  The  former  state 
of  the  breasts  may  not  be  known,  and  the  areola  in 
many  women  is  naturally  dark.  Yet  in  a  thin  woman 
it  will  beat  once  seen,  if  the  breasts  are  disproportion- 
ally  lull  j  and  even  in  a  more  lusty  one  their  firm¬ 
ness  will  betray  an  increased  bulk,  while  in  suppressed 
menses  the  breasts  are  much  extenuated.  The  areola 
in  a  pregnant  woman  is  also  unusually  extensive.  After 
the  fourth  month  the  swelling  rises  above  the  pelvis  in 
the  form  of  a  round,  circumscribed  ball,  and  the  sick¬ 
ness  usually  goes  off",  while  the  spirits  become  pecu¬ 
liarly  free  and  cheerful.  At  this  period  the  state  of  the 
os  tincae  may  be  discovered  by  the  finger,  and  will  at 
once  preclude  all  hesitation.  See  Pr^sentatio. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  sensation  of  motion  in 
the  uterus,  because  we  proceed  on  the  supposition  of 
concealment.  The  same  cause  may  prevent  our  know¬ 
ing  the  state  of  the  menstrual  discharge;  but  the  vo¬ 
miting,  the  tumour  of  the  breasts,  the  darker  areola, 
cannot  be  concealed,  and  the  tumour  of  the  abdomen 
at  the  subsequent  period  will  be  decisive.  At  this  time 
also,  and  often  more  early,  a  slight  pressure  will  produce 
a  flow  of  serum  or  milk  from  the  nipple.  Hebenstreit 
indeed  observes,  that  many  women,  not  pregnant,  can 
bring  on  a  discharge  of  milk  at  will;  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  moderate  pressure,  independent  of 
long  continued  irritation,  or  suction,  can  produce  it 
in  this  climate. 

Medical  authors,  kind  to  the  fair  sex,  have  been 
anxious  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  all  these  proofs;  and 
we  shall  so  far  join  with  them  in  urging  the  prac¬ 
titioner  not  to  hasten  the  decision.  Certainty  is  at  no 
great  distance,  and  it  is  prudent  not  to  endanger  driv¬ 
ing  the  woman  to  despair.  This  may  occasion  the 
worst  ot  crimes;  and  if,  though  guilty,  she  escape,  she 
may  live  to  repent,  and  repair  to  society  the  injury 
which  her  former  errors  have  occasioned. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  women  pretend  to  be  with 
child,  either  to  impose  a  fictitious  offspring  on  a  cre¬ 
dulous  companion,  or  to  avoid  punishment.  The  deter - 
•  ruination  is  in  this  case  more  easy ;  but  should  it  be  pru¬ 
dent  to  delay  the  decision,  a  most  unremitted  vigilance 
is  necessary. 

Suspected  delivery  very  often  claims  the  attention  of 
the  surgeon.  The  signs,  however,  though  singly  equi¬ 


vocal,  are,  together,  certain.  The  very  considerable  re. 
laxation  of  the  vagina,  the  laxity  of  the  teguments  of 
the  abdomen,  the  want  of  the  fourchelte,  the  thin 
membrane  which  unites  the  labia  below,  the  peculiar 
swelling  of  the  breasts,  the  extended  areola,  milk  pe- 
liarly  thin  and  serous,  with  the  unequivocal  smell  of  the 
lochia  just  going  off,  will  decide.  Exceptions  maybe 
made  to  all  these  as  well  as  to  the  signs  of  pregnancy  ; 
but  the  experienced  eye  cannot  be  deceived. 

Retarded  or  premature  delivery.  Nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  ridiculous  than  the  discussions  of  me¬ 
dical  jurisconsults  on  this  subject.  The  ancients  con¬ 
tended  that  every  animal  had  a  fixed  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion  except  the  human  female  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
true:  and  the  moderns  have  tortured  their  invention  to 
explain  why  delivery  should  be  retarded  We  need 
not  enlarge  on  the  subject;  for  our  laws  speak  plainly 
that  if  a  woman  lies  in  within  eleven  months  after  the 
death  or  the  possibility  of  the  access  of  the  husband,  the 
child  shall  still  be  his ;  and  the  axiom  pater  est  quern  nuptial 
demnnstrant,  be  uncontroverted.  It  is  not  our  business 
to  oppose  the  law,  but  to  explain  it,  though  we  may  still 
remark  that  it  is  peculiarly  complaisant  or  indulgent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  law,  we  believe,  recognises 
only  a  living  child  of  seven  months  to  he  legitimate,  if 
former  access  can  be  denied:  a  circumstance  which  can 
seldom  happen. 

Abortion.  This  is  a  subject  which,  by  our  laws, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  object  of  medical  juris¬ 
prudence;  for  no  statute  is  in  force  to  punish  the  means 
of  procuring  it.  The  civil  law  made  many  unscientific, 
and  even  ridiculous,  distinctions  on  this  point,  resting 
on  the  period  when  it  was  supposed  the  foetus  began  to 
live.  We  have  now  reason  to  think  that  life  com¬ 
mences  from  the  moment  of  impregnation.  There  is, 
however,  a  nice  distinction  in  the  English  laws,  which 
can  never  be  applied  without  the  most  rash,  unwar¬ 
rantable  decision  of  the  physician  or  surgeon.  If, 
says  Dr.  Burn,  whom  we  quote,  by  a  medicine  given 
the  child  is  killed  in  the  womb,  “  it  is  great  misprision, 
but  no  murder ;”  but  “  if  the  child  be  born  alive  and 
dieth  of  the  potion,  or  other  cause,  this  is  murder.” 
The  opinion,  we  say,  is  inapplicable ;  for  where  is  the 
physician  who  will  decide  that  a  weakly  child  might 
not  have  been  so  without  the  potion  ?  and  the  vague 
clause  distinguished  by  italics  must  make  the  whole 
“  words  of  sound  signifying  nothing  ”  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  another  view  which  we  must  take  of  the  subject. 
An  author  of  the  purest  morality,  the  most  extensive 
benevolence,  and  the  soundest  religion.  Dr.  P  rcival, 
has  dropped  a  hint,  that  it  may  not  be  unlawful  to  pro¬ 
cure  abortion  where  the  size  of  the  pelvis  is  not  adapted 
for  the  birth  of  a  living  child.  This  is  a  latitude  which 
we  cannot  sanction.  A  more  recenttwe  believe  a  more 
recent)  proposal  of  a  celebrated  accWTcheur,  who  sug¬ 
gests,  in  such  circumstances,  the  propriety  and  advantage 
of  bringing  on  labour  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month, 
is  greatly  preferable.  In  this  case,  though  the  attempt 
is  peculiarly  difficult,  and  can  only  succeed  in  the  most 
experienced  hands,  the  health  of  the  mother  is  less  en¬ 
dangered,  and  the  child  may  be  preserved ;  nor,  on  the 
whole,  does  humanity  so  strongly  revolt  at  the  attempt. 
Yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  whole  should  only  be  under 
the  conduct  of  a  man  who  unites  resolution  with  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  judgment  with  humanity. 
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Infanticide.  We  know  not  when  we  have  found 
greater  difficulty  in  speaking  on  any  subject  than  on  the 
present.  The  weight  of  arguments  seem  of  en  to  bear 
hard  on  those  who  are  the  objects  of  the  greatest  com¬ 
passion  ;  on  unhappy  women,  deluded  to  their  ruin, 
struggling  with  remorse,  u  ith  the  apprehension  of  dis¬ 
grace,  acting  from  a  momentary  phrensy  in  self-defence, 
often  inconsistently  and  improperly  subjected  to  suspi¬ 
cion  from  circumstances  wholly  beyond  their  power, 
and  to  conviction  from  the  fortuitous  occurrence  of 
events  not  within  their  calculation  On  this  subject 
particularly,  and  indeed  in  every  branch  of  medical  ju¬ 
risprudence,  we  strongly  advise  the  practitioner  to  be 
cautious.  He  may  reason  as  a  physiologist,  but  he 
should  act  as  a  man  of  feeling  and  reflection,  who 
knows  that  no  medical  conclusion  is  certain,  and  that 
the  life  of  a  perhaps  innocent  individual  may  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  his  hasty  oracular  decision,  perhaps  to  his  in¬ 
advertency.  The  punishment  of  a  crime,  says  Becca- 
ria,  cannot  be  strictly  called  just  or  necessary,  while 
the  law  has  not  employed  the  best  possible  means  of 
preventing  it  The  law  is  indeed  silent ;  but  modern 
refinement,  the  precision  of  outrageous  virtue,  which 
admits  not  of  the  penitence  of  a  sinner,  urges  the  un¬ 
happy  culprit  to  the  worst  of  crimes. 

In  such  circumstances  the  woman,  from  the  causes 
already  stated,  is  alone,  her  mind  agitated,  her  resolu 
tion  weak,  herself  spiritless  and  indecisive.  The  labour 
is  perhaps  rapid,  the  child  born  during  fainting  or  con¬ 
vulsions,  and  lost  from  want  of  that  attention  which  no 
law  enforces,  and  which  the  apprehension  of  disgrace 
prevents  her  calling  for.  A  state  of  this  kind  may  be 
ascertained  by  subsequent  faintings,  peculiar  debility, 
a  low  fluttering  pulse,  paleness,  and  subsequent  oedema. 
Should  these  symptoms  not  occur,  let  us  not  yet  decide 
without  hesitation  ;  for  other  circumstances  should  be 
also  considered. 

The  first  question  must  be,  was  the  life  of  the  child 
so  perfectly  established  as  to  be  probably  continued 
after  its  birth  ?  This  is  answered  by  its  appearance,  and 
the  perfect,  the  complete  developement  of  its  organs. 
It  may  be  again  asked,  was  it  not  dead  before  delivery  ? 
According  to  Alberti,  if  dead  previous  to  delivery,  the 
limbs  are  flexible,  the  skin  wrinkled  or  soft,  the  colour 
yellow  or  livid,  the  abdomen  sunk,  with  marks  of  com¬ 
mencing  putrefaction,  particularly  about  the  navel,  and 
the  umbilical  cord  empty,  yellow,  livid,  and  apparently 
dissolved.  The  appearance  of  the  cord  is,  however,  equi¬ 
vocal  ;  for  the  access  of  the  air  will  in  a  short  time  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  changes.  Indeed  all  these  appearances 
are  the  result,  of  put  refaction,  and  the  child  may  have  died 
only  a  very  short  time  previous  to  its  birth  ;  nor  are  au¬ 
thorities  wanting  to  show  that,  while  the  access  of  the 
external  air  is  prevented,  putrefaction  does  not  soon  take 
place.  (Heister,  Alberti,  and  Hebenstreit.)  The  marks 
pf  apparent  violence  on  the  body  are  b)  no  means  de¬ 
cisive  ;  but  we  have  already,  when  speaking  of  contu¬ 
sions,  laid  down  the  best  diagnostics  on  this  point. 

If  an  infant  has  breathed,  it  is  supposed  to  have  lived; 
but  how  many  weakly  infants  are  born  alive,  without 
breathing  for  many  minutes ;  and  how  often,  on  the 
other  hand,  after  a  hard  labour,  does  the  child  breathe 
once  or  twice,  and  then  die?  That  the  child  may  breathe 
before  the  delivery  is  complete,  and  die  before  it  is  fully 
born,  is  a  fancy  within  the  verge  pf  possibility  only, 


but  too  improbable  to  induce  us  to  enlarge  on  it.  A 
child,  indeed,  wholly  perfect,  maybe  strangled  in  its 
birth  by  the  twisting  of  the  umbilical  cord  round  its 
neck;  and  it  lias  been  doubted  whether,  in  this  case,  it 
is  suffocated  or  dies  apoplectic.  It  is  probable  that 
death  is  rather  the  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
circulation  through  the  cord  itself;  but  this  is  of  little 
moment,  as  the  mark  remains.  May  not  this  mark, 
however,  be  the  effect  of  violence  ?  It  certainly  may  be 
so;  and  the  famous  experiment  ot  the  lungs  sinking  in 
water  is  adduced  to  determine  the  doubt. 


In  a  child  that  has  not  breathed  the  lungs  occupv  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  leave  the  heart  and  pe¬ 
ricardium  exposed  to  view  But  \v  hen  the  lungs  are 
distended  by  respiration  they  fill  the  chest,  and  become 
specifically  lighter  than  water.  The  English  courts  do 
not  admit  this  experiment  as  evidence,  and  we  are 
unwilling  to  disturb  their  decisions.  W e  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  add  a  few  word  on  it  as  philosophers  rather  than 
as  forensic  physicians. 

Heister  observes,  that  the  experiment  is  indecisive, 
because  schirri  in  the  lungs  will  make  them  specifically 
heavier  than  water  ;  but  who  would  be  so  weak  as  not 
to  examine  whether  the  experiment  was  tried  on  a 
morbid  or  a  sound  part ;  for  the  morbid  lungs  even  of 
an  adult  will  sink  in  water?  He  adds,  that  he  has  seen 
a  child  who  had  breathed  twenty  hours,  whose  lungs 
sunk  in  water ;  but  he  here  speaks  of  the  whole  viscus, 
not  of  any  particular  portion,  on  which  the  experiment 
ought  to  be  made.  Again,  it  is  contended  that  when 
putrefaction  has  taken  place,  the  lungs  of  a  child  who 
has  never  breathed  will  swim.  This  fact  is  positively 
denied  byr  at  least  equal  authority ;  and,  in  reality,  the 
lungs  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  putrefaction,  even 
when  it  has  taken  place  in  a  considerable  degree  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  If  there  were,  however,  any 
ambiguity,  it  may  be  at  once  removed  by  a  slight  at¬ 
tention  T.he  air,  separated  by  putrefaction,  may  be 
observed  in  the  water  passing  along  the  divisions  ot  the 
lobules,  while  air  within  them  is  invisible. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  mother,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  revive  a  still-born  child,  may  endeavour  to  inflate 
the  lungs  by  her  own  breath.  Anatomists  of  eminence 
have  differed  on  the  possibility  of  success;  and  we  own 
that  it  appears  to  us  impracticable,  since  the  force  ot 
the  expiration  must  be  sufficiently  great  to  expand  the 
thorax,  and  the  nostrils  must  be  at  the  same  time 
closed.  Humanity  will,  however,  take  this  source  ot 
expanded  lungs  into  consideration  when  the  lite  ot  311 
individual  is  at  stake. 

The  colour  of  the  lungs,  which  is  of  a  bright  red  pre¬ 
vious  to  inspiration,  their  situation  in  the  thorax,  and 
the  situation  of  the  liver  and  stomach,  as  well  as  the 
shape  of  the  diaphragm,  will  afford  more  decisive  proofs 
(Sabatier  Memoirs  del' Academic  Koyale  des  Sciences)  j 
but  we  will  not  accumulate  what  may  be  adduced  to 
criminate. 

Suppose  it,  however,  ascertained  that  an  infant  is 
born  alive,  does  it  follow  that  the  mother  has  been  its 
murderer?  I  he  English  law  allows  the  concealment 
of  pregnancy,  and  the  want  of  provision  for  the  mtant, 
to  be  presumptive  proofs  of  her  guilt ;  though  this  ias 
been  most  wisely  and  humanely  put  out  01  view  by 
constituting  it  a  distinct  crime,  with  its  appropriate 
punishment.  But  it  children  die  scon  after  birth,  . 
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the  rrost  anxious  attention  is  exerted  to  preserve  them, 
is  it  not  probable  that,  in  circumstances  like  those  we 
speak  of  ,  the  fatal  event  will  be  more  common  ?  Is 
it  not  rather  surprising  that  any  should  live?  The  dan¬ 
gers  that  attend  this  first  state  of  existence  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  the  neglects  which  may  prove  fatal  are  equally 
so.  It  is  not  our  present  business  to  point  out  these  ; 
and,  indeed,  we  bate  through  the  whole  discussion  pur¬ 
posely  avoided  giving  information  that  may  be  abused. 
The  foreign  authors  on  forensic  medicine  seem  to  aim 
at  assisting  criminal  intentions,  by  industriously  point¬ 
ing  out  the  means  of  their  execution. 

Wounds.  T  he  surgeon  is  often  called  to  decide 
on  the  degree  of  injury  sustained  by  these,  and  on  the 
cause  of  death  which  follows  then.  When  not  mortal, 
and  mutilation  only  is  the  consequence,  the  recom¬ 
pense  which  the  law  awards  is  proportioned  to  the  in¬ 
jury  sustained.  1  he  English  law,  however,  makes  the 
lying  in  wait,  to  maim,  a  capital  offence,  and  with  great 
propriety,  as  the  lurking  assassin  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  an  open  enemy  ;  and  when  it  was  alleged  in  a  cri¬ 
minal  s  defence  that  the  design  was  to  kill,  not  to 
maim,  the  objection  was  over  ruled,  on  the  principle 
that  owne  majus  contuiet  in  se  minus.  It  is  not  easy 
to  kill  without  maiming. 

Wounds  are  fatal  either  in  consequence  of  the  effu¬ 
sion  of  blood,  or  the  destruction  of  the  organisation  of 
some  part  essential  to  life.  It  is  not  here  our  business 
to  enter  into  the  legal  distinctions  in  this  very  compli¬ 
cated  subject ;  but  to  point  out  to  the  surgeon,  for  his 
observation,  the  various  circumstances  on  which  these 
distinctions  are  founded.  The  divisions  of  the  civilians, 
and  of  the  older  forensic  physicians,  into  wounds  mortal 
or  indifferent,  necessarily  or  absolutely  mortal,  &c.  we 
shall  not  enlarge  on,  as  they  are  not  applicable  to  the 
system  of  English  jurisprudence.  Wounds  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  fatal  by  accident,  as  a  bone  at  some  part  of  the 
skull  may  be  penetrated,  if  peculiarly  thin,  by  a  slight 
blow  ;  a  part  essential  to  life  may  be  in  a  preternatural 
situation,  as  a  blow  on  the  groin,  which  would  do  no 
injury,  may  bring  on  a  fatal  inflammation  in  case  of  a 
previous  hernia ;  or  a  fever,  which  a  slight  blow  has 
occasioned,  may  excite  an  indolent  vomica  to  suppura¬ 
tion.  In  all  these  instances  the  English  law  inquires 
quo  ammo  the  injury  was  inflicted.  Again,  a  trifling 
wound  may  become  fatal  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
malignant  epidemic,  in  a  constitution  deeply  tainted 
with  scurvy,  syphilis,  &c.  or  in  one  of  great  nervous 
irritability,  by  inducing  tetanus,  or  its  lesser  degree,  a 
locked  jaw.  A  state  of  pregnancy,  infancy,  or  old  age, 
will  also  render  trifling  injuries  dangerous  or  fatal. 

The  event  is  equally  influenced  by  obstinacy  or  covv- 
nrdice,  which  prevents  the  treatment  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  life;  by  intemperance,  violent  passions,  or  de¬ 
spair;  by  neglecting  the  proper  precautions  enjoined; 
the  want  of  necessary  assistance,  its  delay  in  inclement 
seasons,  or  the  unskilfulness  of  the  practitioner.  If 
was  a  truly  judicious  remark  of  a  judge  in  a  late  cause, 
that  he  could  not  try  the  skill  of  a  surgeon  ;  and  we 
would  heie  add,  that  In  every  case  where  the  opinion  of 
a  professional  man  is  called  on  the  conduct  of  another,  he 
should  reflect  that  his  judgment  is  enlightened  by’the 
subsequent  circumstances.  In  the  situation  in  which 
the  first  practitioner  was  at  the  early  era  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  or  complaint,  the  question  must  be,  could  he  with 


propriety  have  acted  differently  ?  If  that  question  is 
a  swered  in  the  affirmative,  another  will  arise;  and 
should  a  man,  himself  liable  to  error,  be  forward  in 
criminating  a  brother  ? 

Wounds  o  the  brain  are  seldom  mortal,  except  the 
base,  the  cerebellum,  or  the  spinal  marrow  at  its  com¬ 
mencement,  are  injured.  A  large  portion  of  either 
hemisphere  has  been  evacuated  without  injury,  and 
even  without  the  slightest  (apparent)  diminution  of  the 
faculties.  Depressions  of  the  skull  are  much  more 
dangerous;  and  compression,  from  a  fractured  skull  or 
extiavasated  fluids,  as  well  as  that  torpid  inflammation 
which  concussion,  after  some  time,  brings  on  (vide 
Conuussio  and  Cereeri  compkessjo),  are  almost 
equally  fatal.  It  is  not  the  present  object  to  point  out 
the  symptoms  of  each  ;  but  we  must  add  the  strongest 
injunctions  in  case  of  apparent  compression,  to  ex¬ 
amine  with  the  strictest  anxiety  the  part  affected,  in 
01  dei  to  the  application  ot  the  trepan.  This  is  often  very 
difficult  to  ascertain.  , 

Wounds  of  the  nerves  are  not  always  dangerous  ;  but 
if  a  nerve  is  partly  wounded  it  may  bring  on  a  fatal 
tetanus,  when,  from  its  situation,  the  nerve  cannot  be 
divided.  Bohnius  remarks,  that  wounds  of  a  nervous 
plexus  are  usually  mortal,  and  bruises  on  a  nervous  part, 
particularly  where  its  nerves  are  connected  with  the 
vital  organs,  are  generally  dangerous.  Michaelis  men¬ 
tions  bruises  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  in  the  English 
pugilistic  combats,  as  frequent  causes  of  death  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  all  wounds  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are 
highly  dangerous,  though  many  miraculous  stories  are 
related  in  which  the  patients  were  cured.  Wounds  of 
the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  bladder,  and  uterus,  are  also 
usually  fatal,  from  the  access  of  the  air  or  the  internal 
haemorrhages.  In  experiments  made  on  animals  each 
is  carefully  avoided  ;  but,  with  every  precaution,  the 
Caesarian  section  is  usually  mortal. 

Injuries  in  the  vital  organs,  and  indeed  all  wounds  of 
the  larger  vessels^  must  necessarily  be  fatal.  The  stop¬ 
page  of  respiration,  from  any  cause,  must  also  soon  ter¬ 
minate  in  death.  A  question  sometimes  occurs,  whether 
the  person  may  not  have  been  suspended  or  drowned 
after  life  had  been  extinguished  ?  This  question  can  only 
be  answered  satisfactorily  by  dissection.  Indeed,  when 
life  is  destroyed  by  suffocation,  the  mark  of  the  injury  is 
conspicuous  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  by  common 
suspension ;  and,  in  cases  of  drowning,  the  pale  livid 
colour  of  the  face,  with  froth  round  the  mouth,  may 
determine  the  question ;  but  each  sign  is  equivocal.  In 
either  case,  however,  the  venous  system,  particularly 
of  the  vena  cava,  and  of  the  head,  is  greatly  distended; 
and  in  strangulation  the  pulmonary  artery  is  unusually 
full.  Whether  death  has  proceeded  from  deleterious 
vapours,  in  which  the  body  has  been  confined,  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  former  violence,  is  not  so  easily  dis¬ 
covered.  The  application  of  galvanism  would,  how¬ 
ever,  show  the  extraordinary  diminution  of  irritability, 
which  is  usually  the  effect  of  such  vapours;  and,  in  each 
case,  other  marks  of  violence,  and  the  injury  of  organs 
essential  to  life,  will  give  strong  suspicions,  which  dis- 
section  will  confirm. 

To  pursue,  with  forensic  physicians,  the  wounds  of 
every  different  part,  would  extend  this  article  beyond 
its  proper  limits ;  nor  indeed  could  we  add  anything 
which  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  will 
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not  supply.  We  must  not  suppose  our  readers  ignorant 
of  either. 

S/i'  c/is  and  bruises.  In  the  article  respecting  concus¬ 
sion  we  have  shown  how  shocks  impair  the  irritability 
of  the  vessels,  and  produce  chronic  inflammation  in  the 
brain  or  liver,  which  after  some  time  is  often  the  cause 
of  death.  Each  cause  here  mentioned  will  also  produce 
internal  effusions,  generally  from  a  rupture  of  arteries, 
which  may  be  fatal.  A  late  instance  has  occurred,  in 
which  the  radial  artery  was  broken  through  its  whole 
substance,  by  the  shock  only  of  a  fall  from  a  horse;  and 
Pilatre  de  Rozier,  the  victim  of  aeronautic  folly,  fell  on  his 
feet,  and  died  immediately  from  the  shock,  which  was 
found  to  produce  internal  effusions.  Blows  with  a  stick, 
without  inflicting  any  wound,  will  occasion  internal,  and 
sometimes  neighbouring,  accumulations;  and  military 
punishments,  when  not  fatal  from  gangrene,  are  some¬ 
times  so  from  abscesses  forming  below  the  bruised  part. 
(Hamilton's  Reg  mental  Surgeon.)  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  in  forensic  medicine,  to  look  beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  injury,  and  examine  the  effects  of  what  may 
arise  from  the  shock  or  its  consequences.  In  three  in¬ 
stances  we  have  heard  from  practitioners  of  credit  de¬ 
cided  testimonies  that  the  blows  were  not  the  causes  of 
death,  because  no  mortal  appearance  attended  the 
wounds.  It  was  unlucky  for  the  cause  of  justice  that 
they  were  so  ignorant;  but  humanity  might  smile 
through  her  tears,  and  charitably  hope  that  the  escape 
would  prove  a  warning. 

Htn.gmg  and  drowning.  We  can  scarcely  separate 
the  forensic  from  the  more  strictly  medicinal  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  subjects,  and  must  therefore  refer  to 
Strangulatio  and  Suspemsio. 

Medicina  politic  a.  Medical  interposition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  laws,  is  seldom  necessary  in  questions  of 
police.  Yet  there  are  many  cases  where  an  intelligent 
physician  might  afford  satisfactory  information.  Per¬ 
haps  the  neglect  has  arisen  from  that  dogmatism  which 
is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  or  of  imperfect  science,  as  in 
the  instance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Percival,  where  two 
physicians  contradicted  each  other  respecting  the  dan¬ 
gers  from  a  copper  work.  One  swore  positively  it  was 
dangerous,  because  copper  ores  usually  contained  ar¬ 
senic;  the  other  had  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that 
the  ore  in  question  contained  none. 

In  the  article  Aer  we  showed  that  weather,  and  a 
state  of  atmosphere  apparently  the  most  insalubrious, 
were  sometimes  found  healthy  ;  and  that  neither  rea¬ 
soning  a  prion,  nor  experiment  with  the  eudiometer, 
would  always  p>  int  out  situations  where  the  health  can 
be  presetted.  1  he  vicinity  of  marshes  certainly  ren¬ 
ders  situations  unwholesome ;  but  this  is  liable  to  ex¬ 
ceptions.  It  the  prevailing  winds  blow  from  a  marsh 
to  a  town,  at  the  season  when  the  marsh  is  covered  with 
water  little  danger  arises  from  it ;  but  if  the  wind 
passes  over  it  when  in  a  moist  state,  diseases  often  fol¬ 
low.  Dilution  of  the  miasma,  we  have  said,  is  the 
best  security,  and,  therefore,  at  a  certain  distance  its 
power  is  lessened  or  destroyed;  but  unfortunately  this 
distance  is  not  ascertained,  nor  is  it  certain  that  every 
marsh  produces  deleterious  vapours  Those  covered 
with  salt  water  at  each  returning  tide,  or  even  at  each 
spring,  are  not  always  dangerous.  We  cannot  as¬ 
certain  the  innocence  of  any  other  kind,  except  of  those 
very  generally  covered  with  water  or  herbage.  Stag¬ 


nant  water  has  indeed  been  accused ;  but  we  suspect 
without  reason  :it  certainly  is  not  eminently  injurious, 
and,  from  the  “  green  mantling,”  known  to  exhale  oxy¬ 
genous  gas,  it  may  probably  be  salutary. 

Towns,  it  may  be  said,  cannot  be  removed ;  but  if 
unhealthy  they  will  be  gradually  forsaken.  A  house 
may  be  removed  to  a  healthier  spot ;  but  the  more  tem¬ 
porary  situation  of  a  camp  or  a  barrack  which  may  be 
chosen  should  be  fixed  with  peculiar  care.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  army  surgeons  frequently  point  out  the  fatal 
effects  of  inatten  ion  to  this  important  circumstance ; 
and  it  has  been  said  that  barracks  have  been  heedlessly 
erected  in  spots  peculiarly  unhealthy  ;  nor  should  we  be 
surprised  to  find  the  same  carelessness  respecting  health 
that  we  have  found  of  expenditure.  A  medical  to¬ 
pography  should  be  published  of  every  district,  com¬ 
prehending  the  particulars  of  its  situation,  its  prevailing, 
wind’s,  usual  temperature,  and  reigning  diseases.  This 
plan,  which  has  been  adopted  in  France,  would  truly 
merit  the  attention  of  the  legislature ;  and  it  might  easily 
have  been  appended  to  the  agricultural  surveys,  were 
we  as  attentive  to  the  lives  and  health  of  mankind  as  of 
the  shape  or  breed  of  cattle. 

Nuisances  often  claim  the  attention  of  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  physicians  are  sometimes  called  on  to  de¬ 
cide.  Their  object  is,  however,  to  determine  only 
what  manufactures  are  injurious  to  health.  A  brick¬ 
kiln,  a  lime-kiln,  a  pottery,  and  an  iron  foundery,. 
are  unpleasant  neighbours;  but  can  vve  say  either  is 
unwholesome  ?  Smelting-liouses  for  lead,  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  for  copper;  dye-houses  and  tan-yards,  erected  so> 
near  the  water  as  to  corrupt  the  stream,  a:e  certainly 
injurious.  The  manufacture  of  the  mineral  acids,  the 
oxygenation  of  the  muriatic  acid  for  bleaching,  the 
singeing  of  velvets,  currying  of  leather,  are  processes  al¬ 
ways  offensive,  and  generally  injurious ;  for  the  work¬ 
men  are  usually  pale  and  weak,  subject  to  nervous  dis¬ 
eases,  and  seldom  long-lived.  Yet  it  is  said,  that  the 
improved  methods  of  burning  the  smoke  prevent  much 
of  the  inconvenience.  I  he  process  of  making  candles  is 
offensive,  but  apparently  not  unwholesome.  It  lias  been 
admitted  into  towns,  but  with  reluctance  -r  and  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  is  discouraged  in  populous  cities  when  com¬ 
plained  of.  Ihe  business  of  the  dyer  or  the  butcher  is 
certainly  not  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  prac¬ 
tise  or  who  live  near  either,  nor  can  we  recollect,  in  a 
large  populous  and  trading  town,  any  peculiar  com¬ 
plaint  that  could  be  traced  to  their  quarters.  Ihe 
breath  and  the  dung  of  the  cows  have  teen  thought  sa¬ 
lutary  ;  but  should  they  be  so,  the  vicinity  ot  pigs  is 
certainly  otherwise,  and  these  should  not  be  fed  in  po¬ 
pulous  cities 

Were  the  police  to  interfere  in  buildings,  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  should  he  indispensable,  viz.  that  evety  house 
should  have  a  tree  ventilation  from  the  front  to  the 
back  part :  the  smallest  court  behind  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  if  not  shut  up  by  houses  rising  gradually  higher 
on  a  hill.  We  have  found  no  Fcircumstance  so  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  general  health  of  a  family  as  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  tree  ventilation  is  impeded. 

The  foreign  authors  on  the  medicina  politica  are  full 
of  numerous  disquisitions,  in  which  the  law  of  this  coun¬ 
try  speaks  positively,  and  requires  no  medical  aid.  One 
of  these  points  is  the  age  proper  for  marriage ;  others 
ate  cohabitation,  the  Caesarian  operation,  punishments 
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during  pregnancy,  &c.  One  of  these  subjects  calls,  we 
think,  lor  meilical  interposition,  viz.  the  danger  of  pro¬ 
pagating  the  most  dreadtul  diseases,  as  mania,  scrofula, 
phtlibis,  &c.  \et  we  see’not  how  physicians  can  inter¬ 
fere  ;  for  the  child  sometimes  partakes  of  that  parent’s 
constitution  which  is  perfectly  sound.  Must  that  child, 
or  such  children,  then,  be  deprived  of  existence  be¬ 
cause  the  life  of  others  may  be  short  or  suffering  ?  Hu¬ 
manity,  reason,  and  religion,  will  at  once  forbid.  A 
stronger  case  is,  where  a  woman,  from  deformity,  can¬ 
not  have  a  living  child.  Must  her  marriage  be  pre¬ 
vented  ?  Neither  law  nor  religion  will  decide  in  the 
affirmative,  though  the  child  and  the  mother  may  be 
sacrificed;  and  such  is  the  circumstance  lately  men¬ 
tioned,  where  the  civilians-  have  thought  the  procuring 
abortion  justifiable.  This,  for  numerous  reasons,  we 
must  oppose,  though  we  think  bringing  on  labour  at  the 
seventh  month  a  humane  and  judicious  expedient :  the 
impossibility  of  the  woman’s  bearing  a  living  child 
should,  however,  be  first  ascertained,  without  any  doubt. 

When  the  testimony  of  a  physician  is  called  for  in  a 
court  of  justice,  his  evidence  should  be  clear,  divested 
of  technical  language,  and  in  modest,  decent  terms.  He 
is  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth ;  yet  we  have  spoken  of  giving  truth  in 
her  fairest  garb,  of  softening  what  is  harsh,  and  leaning 
to  the  side  of  humanity.  We  must  explain.  It  is  not 
our  design  to  recommend  prevarication,  much  less  con¬ 
cealment  ;  yet  in  the  most  decided  cases  there  must  be 
doubts,  there  must  be  views,  which  will  carry  with 
them  alleviations.  It  is  neither  prevarication  nor  con¬ 
cealment  to  give  each  their  full  force;  to  point  out  how 
far  they  may  bear  on  circumstances  the  most  appa¬ 
rently  positive  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  better  ten 
criminals  should  escape  than  one  innocent  person  suf¬ 
fer  bv  insufficient  evidence.  Yet  criminals  are  con¬ 
fessedly  punished  for  the  sake  of  example  ;  and  the 
frequency  of  escapes,  we  fear,  encourages  new'  attempts. 
The  maxim,  therefore,  though  humane  and  benevolent, 
has  been  carried  to  an  extreme ;  yet,  as  involving  some 
intricate  disquisitions,  not  applicable  to  medical  evi¬ 
dence,  we  can  only  add,  that  as  the  extreme  of  justice 
is  the  extreme  of  injury,  so  excess  of  humanity  may  be 
the  excess  of  cruelty. 

We  have  now  finished  a  subject,  new  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  and  in  which,  though  we  have  anxiously  avoided 
error,  we  may  have  often  committed  it.  The  extent  of 
our  article  is  comparatively  short,  for  wre  have  endeavoured 
to  compress  volumes  into  pages;  and  as  English  fo¬ 
rensic  disquisitions  on  medical '  subjects  must  relate  to 
English  laws,  many  bulky  inquiries  were  foreign  to  our 
purpose.  Yet,  in  our  references  at  the  end,  we  have 
pointed  out  the  sources  of  a  more  general  and  a  more 
extensive  inquiry.  If  these  appear  numerous,  the 
reader  will  teel  more  sensibly  the  obligation  we  have 
endeavoured  to  e  nfer,  viz.  contracting  our  article  by 
the  omission  of  numerous  references  in  our  progress, 
lo  the  candor  of  t lie  more  enlightened  and  experienced 
readers  we  now  trust  it,  with  a  consciousness  of  having 
meant  weil;  of  having 

Nothing  extenuated, 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice. 

See  Paullus  Zacchias  Quacstiones  Mcdico-legales,  3 
vols,  foJ.  Noriaberg;  MichaeJis  Valentini  Pandeeue 


Medico-legales,  dto.  Frankfort;  Zittman  Medieina  Fo- 
rensis,  4to.  Frankfort;  Alberti  Systema' Jurisprudent!® 
Medico-legalis,  6  vols.  4 to. ;  Richter  Decisiones  Medico 
Forenses ;  Teichmeyer  Institutiones  Medicinae  legalis 
(Fazellii  edit  ),  Jenae,  4to. ;  Hebenstreit  Anthropolo- 
gia  Forensis,  Svo. ;  Ludwig  Institutiones  Medicinae  Fo- 
rensis ;  Fazellii  Elementa  Medicinae  Forensis ;  Collect 
Opusculorum  ad  Medicii  am  Forensem  Spectanfuun,  a 
Schlegel,  O' vols  12 mo  Lipsiae ;  Medecine  Legale  & 
Police  Medicale  de  Mahon,  Paris,  3  vols.  fcvo. ;  Perci- 
val’s  Medical  Jurisprudence  ;  Medical  Jurisprudence  ot> 
Madness  by  J.  Johnstone,  M.  D. 

Medicina  statica.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  mechanical  systems,  when  pondere  mensura  ct 
mnnero  Dcus  omnia  feat  was  the  conduct  held  out  to 
our  imitation,  the  body  was  constantly  weighed,  and 
the  salubrity  of  food  was  estimated  by  its  perspirability. 
This  plan,  pursued  at  some  length  by  Sanctorius,  w  as 
soon  found  to  give  unsatisfactory  results  ;  for  the  vale¬ 
tudinarian,  in  his  statical  chair,  though  the  balance 
was  carefully  preserved,  lost  bis  strength  and  spirits; 
and  he  saw,  with  surprise,  that  be  was  “  truly  found 
wanting.”  Many  circumstances  were  not  taken  into 
the  account,  which  would  greatly  alter  the  result ;  but 
these  we  need  not  stay  to  enumerate,  as  the  folly  has 
had  its  day,  and  is  nowr  forgotten. 

Sanctorii  Medicina  Statica,  and  Keil’s  Aphorisms. 

Medici' na  tristi  ti^e.  See  Crocus. 

MEDICINA  LES  DIES,  are  those  days  in  fevers 
which  are  neither  critical  nor  indicatory,  and  on  which 
it  is  supposed  proper  to  administer  powerful  remedies. 

MEDINENSIS  VENA,  (from  Medina,  where  it 
was  frequent),  Mcdena  rcua.  A  worm  ;  called  tena, 
before  it  was  known  to  be  an  animal.  See  Dracun- 
CULUS. 

MEDITU'LLIUM,  (from  medium,  the  middle).  See 
Diploe.  When  it  signifies  the  pith  of  vegetables  it 
is  called  also  cardia ,  cor,  cncardium,  medulla,  matrix. 

ME  DIUM,  (from  Media,  its  native  soil).  See  Cer- 

VIC  ART  A. 

Me'dium  te'st.e.  See  Bregma. 

ME'DIUS  DI  GITUS.  See  Digitus. 

MEDULLA,  quia  in  medio  ossis.  Marrow;  ar- 
vngia  de  mumia.  In  anatomy  it  hath  various  signifi¬ 
cations.  The  white  substance  of  the  brain  is  called 
medulla,  or  the  medullary  part,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  brown  or  cortical.  The  continuation  of  the  brain 
in  the  spine  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  spinalis;  but 
medulla  strictly  means  marrow  in  the  bones. 

If  the  marrow  be  viewed  through  a  microscope,  it  seems 
a  mass  of  small  globules  united  like  those  in  the  roe  of  a 
herring.  The  distinction  between  medulla  and  succus 
medullaris  is  useless,  for  the  marrow  in  the  living  body 
is  always  fluid.  The  membrana  medullse  not  only  lines 
the  internal  surface  of  the  bones,  but  divides  the  ve¬ 
sicles,  or  membranous  bags,  containing  the  marrow: 
these  very  fine  minute  vessels  from  which  the  marrow 
is  secreted  are  dispersed  on  these  membranes,  and 
are  branches  from  the  artery,  which  enters  the  bone 
by  its  appropriate  aperture.  The  use  of  the  marrow  is 
said  to  be  rendering  the  bones  flexible,  for  it  was  with 
little  reason  supposed  they  would  soon  otherwise  become 
brittle,  as  happens  in  syphilitic  and  scorbutic  habits, 
where  it  is  apparently  separated  in  too  small  a  quantity, 
too  quickly  absorbed,  or  diseased.  The  membrana  me- 
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dullae  is  furnished  with  a  nerve  which  enters  with  the 
artery,  and  with  an  accompanying  vein.  The  small 
vessels  which  secrete  the  marrow  are  more  than  usually 
diminished  by  advancing  age;  and  we  thus  find  the 
marrow  bloody  in  the  earlier  periods,  oily  in  the  middle 
stages  of  life,  and  watery  in  old  age. 

The  marrow  is  never  sensible  but  in  a  diseased  state, 
and  is  usually  absorbed  with  the  rest  of  the  fat  in  drop¬ 
sies.  In  the  foetus  the  bones  contain  albumen  chiefly; 
and  in  birds  the  proportion  of  marrow  is  inconsiderable, 
for  the  cavities  chiefly  contain  air.  Marrow  of  animals 
is  prescribed  in  some  compositions,  but  it  has  no  supe¬ 
rior  efficacy  to  other  fats. 

Me du  n LA  c'assi/e.  The  pulp  of  the  cassia  fistu- 
laris.  See  also  Meditcllium. 

Medu'lla  oblonga  ta  is  a  continuation  of  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
passing  downwards,  and  a  little  backwards  to  the 
foramen  magnum  occipitale,  where  it  assumes  the 
name  of  medulla  spinalis.  It  is  rather  of  a  depressed 
pyriform  figure,  though  called  oblong ;  rising  by 
two  crura  from  the  cerebrum,  and  two  peduncles 
from  the  cerebellum  :  the  enlargement  formed  from  the 
union  of  these  is  called  pons  varo/ii ,  or  lubercu/um  annu¬ 
lare,  behind  which  is  a  stricture  upon  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata,  followed  by  an  enlargement,  on  each  side, 
styled  corpora  pyramidalia .  From  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata  arises  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  all  the  nerves 
which  pass  from  the  head,  except  the  first  and  second 
pairs.  (See  Nervi.)  Death  is  the  immediate  consequeme 
of  an  injury  on  the  medullary  part.  See  Cerebrum. 

Medu'lla  spinalis;  cerebrum  elovgatum ;  /Eon ; 
is  the  continuation  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  from 
the  foramen  magnum  occipitale,  through  the  verte¬ 
brae  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins.  It  is  of  different 
sizes ;  in  the  neck  flat  and  broad  ;  in  the  back, 
small;  in  the  loins,  large;  and  at  last  it  becomes  a 
bundle  of  nerves,  which  have  the  name  of  cauda 
equina,  because  when  taken  out,  and  extended  in  wa¬ 
ter,  they  resemble  a  horse’s  tail,  and  as  the  medulla 
passes  out  of  the  foramen  magnum,  its  external  mem¬ 
brane  the  dura  mater  is  united  to  the  ligamentous  lining 
of  the  bony  cavity,  but  this  connection  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  first  vertebra.  The  cineritious  matter  in  the 
medulla  spinalis  is  within  the  medullary. 

A  singular  circumstance,  of  importance  in  explaining 
the  phenomena  of  many  diseases  is,  that  the  spinal 
marrow,  though  apparently  one  cord,  is  divided  into 
two,  easily  separated,  but  united  by  a  cineritious  sub¬ 
stance :  it  is  therefore  double,  but,  from  the  mode  of 
union,  single  only;  and  we  thus  see  how,  in  the  more  im¬ 
portant  organs,  an  injury  in  one  part  of  the  marrow  is 
attended  with  a  diminution  of  the  power  only  in  the 
organ,  and  can  explain  the  reason  of  the  irreparable 
consequences  of  a  distortion,  or  exostosis  of  the  boney 
canal.  Ihe  fasciculi  of  nervous  fibrils  are  sent  off  from 
each  portion  of  this  double  cord,  anteriorly  and  poste¬ 
riorly,  passing  through  separate  foramina  of  the  sheath. 
The  posterior  nerves  form  a  ganglion,  and  then  unite 
with  the  anterior.  Each  fasciculus  is  attended  by  the 
external  lamina  of  the  dura  mater,  the  internal  is  gra¬ 
dually  lost,  and  the  angle  left  by  each  in  its  first 
divarication  is  filled  by  a  fine  ligament,  which  appears 
to  support  the  nerves  on  the  front,  and  behind,  in  their 
,  parage.  This  denticulated  ligament  seems  through  the 
•'  VOL.  Ilv  - 
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whole  cord  to  distinguish  the  rffiterior  add  posterior 
bundles,  and,  near  the  cauda  equina,  has  been  considered 
as  itself  nervous,  since  it  there  "loses  its  denser  structure 
as  having  less  to  support.  The  tunica  arachnoidcs  is 
more  distinct  from  the  pia  mater  in  the  spinal  mar¬ 
row  than  in  the  brain,  though  it  adheres  more  closely  to 
this  membrane  at  the  bottom  than  above.  It  is  apparent¬ 
ly  suspended  by  the  denticulated  ligament,  and  passes, 
with  the  dura  mater,  along  the  nervous  fibrils  sent  otf. 

The  spinal  arteries  arise  from  the  vertebral  within  the 
foramen  magnum,  which  again  passing  through  the 
occipital  hole  divide  into  two  other  branches,  which  rim 
to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  medulla.  Each  runs 
through  the  respective  grooves  formed  by  the  division  of 
the  cord.  They  divide,  and  again  unite  and  anastomose 
occasionally,  with  the  vertebral,  the  intercostal,  the 
lumber,  and  sacral  arteries.  We  thus  see  that  the  effects 
of  a  slight  change  in  the  capacity  of  the  bony  canal,  by 
interrupting  the  course  of  the  blood,  and,  in  part  the 
nervous  influence,  may  be  gradually  obviated  by  the 
efforts  of  nature  alone.  The  medullary  veins  terminate 
in  the  vertebral,  and  in  different  sinuses,  which  have  a 
free  communication,  apparently  serving,  as  in  the  head, 
to  keep  the  arteries  full,  and  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects 
of  temporary  pressure.  See  Cerebrum. 

MEGALOSPLA  NCHNOS,  (from  (j.eyar,  great, 
and  O'n’kal'X'Vov,  a  boxed).  A  person  affected  with  aa 
enlargement  of  any  viscus. 

ME'GRiM.  See  Cephalalgia. 

MEIBO'Mil  GLANDULE.  See  Ciliares 

GLANDULE. 

MEL,  MELI,  (from  p.ski,  hone!/).  Honey  ; 
aeromili,  acoiius.  Aristaeus,  a  pupil  of  Chiron,  is  said 
to  have  first  gathered  this  sweet  vegetable  juice,  col¬ 
lected  by  the  bee  from  the  flowers  of  various  plants, 
and  deposited  in  the  cells  of  its  comb.  The  little 
animal  which  furnishes  this  rich  juice  is  the  apis  mel- 
lifica,  Lin.,  and  the  honey  which  separates  without 
expression  contains  a  less  proportion  of  wax,  and  is  of 
a  thick  consistence,  a  whitish  colour  inclined  to  yel¬ 
low,  a  granulated  appearance,  an  agreeable  smell,  and 
pleasant  taste  :  both  the  colour  and  flavour  differ  in 
some  degree,  according  to  the  plants  which  the  bees 
prefer  ;  but  that  wrought  by  young  bees,  and  permitted 
to  run  from  the  comb  without  heat  or  pressure,  is 
called  virgin  honey.  The  honey  of  old  bees,  pressed 
from  the  wax,  is  yellow.  Honey  produced  where  the 
air  is  clear  and  hot  is  better  than  that  where  the 
air  is  variable  and  cold  Where  the  bee-hives  are 
fixed,  aromatic  plants,  particularly  thyme,  lavender, 
violets,  primroses,  baum,  sage,  and  borage,  should 
abound.  Honey  seems  to  be  merely  collected  from  the 
flowers,  and  not  elaborated  by  the  internal  economy  of 
the  insect,  for  it  derives,  apparently  from  its  source, 
many  qualities  not  peculiarly  its  own.  New  honey  to 
many  proves  disagreeably  and  powerfully  laxative ;  and 
it  sometimes,  particularly  in  America,  proves  poi¬ 
sonous  Boston.  (American)  Transactions.  Each  incon¬ 
venience  is  often  removed  by  age,  but  more  certainly 
by  boiling.  'I  he  animal  which  collects  it  is  an  ex¬ 
clusive  inhabitant  of  the  old  continent,  imported  by 
America,  where  the  natives  call  it  the  white  mens  fly. 

Honey  contains  a  large  portion  of  a  purely  sac¬ 
charine  matter,  mixed  with  an  acid  partly  ^  uncom¬ 
bined,  though  concealed  by  the  sugar.  M  iih  tins, 
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however,  there  is  certainly  a  proportion  of  mucilage, 
since  oxalic  acid  is  the  result  of  its  treatment  with 
the  nitric.  , 

It  M.  Seguin's.  late  experiments  are  correct,  honey 
must  also  contain  albumen,  since  substances  which  are 
susceptible  ot  fermentation  without  yeast,  seen!*,  in 
his  opinion,  to  owe  it  to  their  albumen.  When  de¬ 
prived  of  it  they  lose  this  property  ;  and  when  it 
is  again  added  in  the  form  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  they 
regain  it.  Yeast  certainly  contains  albumen,  but  M. 
Seguin  has  lately  shown  so  much  fancy  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  gelatine,  with  which  intermitlents  he  thinks 
may  be  cured,  because  the  bark  appeared  to  contain 
this  substance,  that  we  distrust  his  present  conclusions. 

Honey  is  highly  nutritious,  though  when  long  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  diet,  is  said  to  occasion  a  dissolution  of  the 
blood.  As  a  mechcine  it  is  supposed  to  be  aperient,  anti¬ 
septic,  and  expectorant :  but  it  is  perhaps  only  slightly 
laxative,  and  a  pleasing  demulcent,  it  seems  to  passess 
some  stimulus,,  since  it  is  forbidden  where  heat  and  in¬ 
flammation  are  considerable.  If  tuven  in  a  large  cjuan- 
tity  it. has  been  said  to  relieve  asthma,  and  di  solve  a  cal¬ 
culus  in  the  bladdei  (see  Calculus)  ;  but  there  is  much 
reason  to  doubt  its  efficacy  in  these  complaints.  It  is 
only  a  sugar  with  a  larger 'proportion  of  mucilage,  for 
its  acid  is  inconsiderable  in  quantity,  and  highly  volatile 

Mel  aerium.  See  Manna. 

Mel  despuma'tum.  Clarified  honey. 

Liquefy  the  honey  in  a  water-bath,  separating  the 
scum  as  it  arises.  On  continuing  the  heat,  a  considera¬ 
ble  quantity  of  an  aqueous  fluid,  impregnated  with  the 
finest  smell  of  the  honey, arises :  the  inspissated  residuum 
dissolves  in  water  and  in  spirit.  If  treated  with  moist 
clay,  as  practised  by  sugar  bakers  for  purifying  sugar 
from  its  treacle,  the  unctuous  parts  of  the  honey  may 
be  separated,  and  its  saccharine  matter  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  solid,  saline,  white  concrete. 

Ox  YM  EL  SIMPLEX.  Simple  Ox  i/m  el. — Take  of 
elai ified  honey,  two  pounds;  of  distilled  vinegar,  a 
pint.  Boil  them  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  a  gentle  fire,  to 
the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  Pharm.  Loud.  1/8S. 

Cera  tum  mellis  (from  cera ,  wax,  and  me!, 
hunty).  Cerate  of  honey.  R .  Olei  olivae;  mellis 
despumati  aa  ftss.  Cerae  flavae— Emplastri  lithargyri  aa 
liv.  m.  Melt  the  oil,  wax,  and  plaster  together,  and 
afterward  add  the  honey.  This  cerate  is  said  to  be  well 
calculated  for  scrophulous  ulcers,  as  it  is  sli°htly 
stimulant. 

Mf.l  bora'cis.  Honey  of  borax,  consisting  of 
an  ounce  of  honey  to  a  dram  ot  borax,  is  applied  to 
the  mouth  in  cases  of  aphthae. 

In  every  instance  where  honey  is  thus  employed,  it 
should  not  be  new,  and  it  should  be  ascertained 
previous  to  its  use  whether  honey  commonly  disagrees 
with  the  bowels. 

Of  man)  compositions  honey  forms  the  basis,  as  the 
mel scil/te,  oxymel  scil/ee.  See  Scilla.  Mel  Rosa.  See 
Rosa.  Oxymel  Colchici.  See  Colchicum.  Mel 
hydi argyri,_  and  Mel  JEgyptiacum,  See  ALgyptiacum 

L'NGUENTUM. 

MELAL  NA,  MELAI NA,  (from  p.e\as,  black). 
A  disease  in  which  the  discharges  are  black,  attri¬ 
buted  to  black  bile.  See  Morbus  Niger. 

Melasna  no  sos.  See  Morbus  Niger. 
MELAMPODIUM.  See  Hellebores  Niger. 


Mf  LAMPY'RUM,  (from  ij.e'/.y,/,  black,  and 
wheat,  because  it  resembles  wheat)  Irilicum  vaecinum, 
cratceogonum,  purple  cow-wheat,  mdhmpyruni 
arven.se  Lin.  Sp.  PI  8  12,  because  it  is  very  grateful  to 
black  cattle.  Its  effects  resemble  those  of  darnel,  and 
are  narcotic,  until  custom  has  rendered  it  habitual.  It  is 
found  among  corn-  in  many  countries,  particularly 
Friesland  and  Flanders.  A  wild  species  is  called  satureia 
lutea  sylvestris.  Melampyjum  sylvuttcum  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
yf-3.  See  Raii  Historia. 

M ELAN  AGO'GA,  (from  p.eXctc  black,  and  ay 10,  to 
expel)  Medicines  which  purge  off  black  matter  sup¬ 
posed  formerly  to  be  bile. 

MELANCflO  LlA,  (from  [xbXm va,  black,  and  yo\r/, 
bile).  Melancholy  ;  delirium  mclancho/utim ,  ero¬ 
tomania,  panop/iobiu,  athymiu.  Dr  Cullen  places  it  as 
a  genus  in  the  class  neuroses,  order  vesanim,  and  de¬ 
fines  it,  a  partial  insanity,  without  dyspepsia.  (Vide 
mania.)  Melancholy  and  hypochondriasis  are  so  near¬ 
ly  allied,  that  the  distinction  is  difficult.  Dyspepsy 
is  however  a  commonly  attendant  symptom  of  the 
latter;  but  absent  in  the  former. 

Of  this  Dr.  Cullen  distinguishes  eight  varieties, 
arising  from  the  objects  of  false  conceptions.  1st, 
from  being  fearful  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  consti¬ 
tution ;  or,  2dly,  from  a  false  conception  of  their  more 
prosperous  situation  ;  3dly,  from  violent  love,  without 
the  irritation  of  lust;  dthly,  a  superstitious  fear  of  a 
future  state ;  5thly,  a  dislike  of  motion,  and  all  the 
offices  of  life;  6'thly,  with  inquietude  and  rest¬ 
lessness;  7 thly,  with  a  weariness  of  life ;  fcthly,  from 
a  man’s  false  conception  of  the  nature  of  his  own  spe¬ 
cies,  fancying  himself  a  dog,  a  horse,  or  some  other 
animal. 

Melancholy,  however,  is  in  general  the  beginning 
or  a  less  degree  of  madness,  and  the  highest  degree  of 
hypochondriasis.  Each  passes  gradually  into  the  other  ; 
and  they  all  often,  at  last,  terminate  in  alienation  of 
mind.  See  Mania. 

MELANOPI  PER,  (from  [xsXcavx,  black,  and  piper, 
pepper).  See  Piper  nigrum. 

MFLA'NTHIUM,  and  MELASPE'RMIUM,  (from. 
fxeXctg,  and  <nrepp.a,  semen ,  seed).  See  Nigella  Ro- 
MANA. 

MELANTO  RIA,  (from  fxeXots,  black).  See  Atra- 

MENTUM  SUTORUM. 

ME  LAS,  black.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  and  to  some  particular  medicines,  as 
culomelas.  A  species  of  leprosy  of  a  dark  black  colour 
has  the  same  appellation.  See  Alphus. 

MELASMA,  (from  jxsAaf,  black).  See  Sugil- 

LATIO. 

MELA'ZZO.  See  Saccharum. 

ME  LCA,  (from  ctjxsXyu),  to  milk).  “  Milk  well  sea¬ 
soned  with  boiling  hot  vinegar,  to  separate  by  rest  the 
curd  from  the  whey^  Constantine  de  Agriculture, 
lib.  xviii. 

MELEGE'TA.  See  Paradisi  grana. 

MELEI  OS.  See  Acumen. 

ME'LICA.  See  Milium  indicium. 

MEL1CERI  OLA.  A  small  meliceris. 

MELIUS  MS,  (from  p,eXi,  honey,  and  xrjpc/,  wax), 
MelliJ avium ,  is  an  encysted  tumour,  whose  contents 
resemble  honey  and  wax.  It  differs  from  the  atheroma 
by  its  evident  fiugtuation,  and  from  the  steatoma  by 
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-  its -firmness.  It  may  be  extirpated,  or  opened  and  dis¬ 
solved,  by  exciting  suppuration,  bee  N.EVUS. 

MELICRA  TON,  (from  p.eM,  honey,  and  Kepavvvp, \, 
to  vox) .  See  Hydromeli. 

MELIGEI  ON,  (from  honey),  a  fetid  oily  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  discharged  from 
ulcers  when  complicated  with  a  caries  of  the  subjacent 
bone.  Blanchard. 

MELILOTUS,  (from  p,e\i,  honey,  and  Xwlo;,  the 
lotus),  lotus  sylvestris,  sertula  compana ,  tri-folium  cabal- 
liuittn,  corona  regia,  COMMON  M  ELI  LOT,  trifolium 
melilot  us  officinalis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1078,  is  a  plant  with 
smooth,  oval,  striated  leaves,  standing  three  together 
on  slender  pedicles,  and  round,  striated,  branched 
stalks,  terminated  by  long  spikes  of  papilionaceous 
flowers  dropping  downward,  followed  by  short,  thick, 
wrinkled  pods,  containing  each  one  or  two  roundish 
seeds.  It  is  annual,  or  biennial,  and  flowers  in  hedges 
and  corn-fields  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer. 

Melilot  is  emollient,  and  supposed  to  be  anodyne, 
participating  of  the  virtue  of  camomile.  Its  taste  is  un¬ 
pleasant,  somewhat  acrid  and  salt,  but  not  bitter  j  when 
fresh  it  hath  little  smell,  but  in  drying  acquires  a  strong 
aromatic  though  disagreeable  odour.  The  distilled 
water  of  melilot,  though  of  little  smell,  remarkably 
heightens  that  of  other  substances.  It  formerly  gave 
name  to  a  plaster,  to  which  its  juice  imparted  a  green 
colour ;  but  it  is  now  seldom  used. 

M eli lo'tus  major.  See  Lotus  urbana. 

MELIPHY  LLON,  (fromp-eAi,  honey,  and  <puX\ov,a 
leaf),  baum,  or  balm.  See  Melissa. 

MELI  SSA,  (from  p.£\i<rcrx,  because  bees  are  fond 
of  it),  apiastruni,  motion,  mellifolium;  citrago,  citraria, 
and  cedronella,  from  its  colour ;  melissa  officinalis  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  62/,  is  a  well-known  plant  in  our  gardens 
the  stalks  are  square ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed, 
dark  green,  somewhat  hairy,  and  set  in  pairs,  in  the 
bosoms  of  which  arise  pale,  reddish,  labiated  flowers, 
standing  several  together,  on  one  pedicle,  with  the 
upper  lip  roundish,  erect,  and  cloven,  and  the  lower 
divided  into  three  segments.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of 
mountainous  places  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  flowers  in  our  gardens  in  June. 

Baum  is  one  of  the  mildest  cordials  and  corroborants : 
with  a  pleasant  smell,  resembling  that  of  the  lemon, 
and  a  weak  aromatic  taste,  which  it  loses  in  a  great 
degree  by  drying  ;  a  slight  roughness  discoverable  in  the 
fresh  herb,  becomes  more  sensible  when  dry  j  the  young 
shoots  are  stronger  than  the  full-grown  stems.  In¬ 
fusions  of  the  leaves,  in  water,  smell  agreeably  of  the 
herb,  but  have  not  much  taste,  though,  when  inspis¬ 
sated,  that  of  the  extract  is  bitterish  and  austere.  In¬ 
fusions  of  baum  do  not,  like  other  aromatics,  offend  the 
head.  Cold  infusions  in  water,  or  spirit,  are  far  better 
than  the  cohobated  distilled  water,  and  are  the  best  pre¬ 
parations.  It  used  to  be  considered  as  an  efficacious 
nervous  medicine  in  hypochondriasis  and  melancholia, 
as  well  as  an  emmenagogue.  At  present  it  is  only 
given  in  infusion  as  a  grateful  diluent  in  fevers,  some¬ 
times  acidulated  with  lemon-juice. 

On  distilling  the  fresh  herb  with  water,  it  strongly 
impregnates  the  first  running  with  its  grateful  flavour. 
When  large  quantities  are  subjected  to  the  operation,  a 
,jt;ia)l  portion  of  essential  oil,  called  ol.  Syriac,  or  ol. 
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German  is,  swims  on  the  surface.  It  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  and  a  fragrant  smell.  See  Molucca. 

Meli  ssa  ne  petiia.  See  Calamintha. 

Meli'ssa  calami  ntha.  See  Montana. 

Meli'ssa  turcica,  camphorosma,  turkey,  or 
Canary  baum,  commonly  called  balm  of  Gilead, 
dracocephalum  Canariense  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  82p.  This 
species  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  isles,  and  scarcely 
bears  the  cold  of  our  climate  without  shelter.  It 
is  commended  as  a  warm  tonic  if  frequently  drank  in 
infusion. 

MELISSOPHY LLON.  See  Melissa,  and  Bai.- 
lote. 

MELLITSMOS,  (from  psXi,  honey).  A  linctus 
prepared  with  honey. 

MELLA'GO,  (from  mil,  honey).  Any  medicine  of 
the  consistence  and  sweetness  of  honey. 

MELLEGUETTA.  See  Paradisi  grana. 

MELLIFA  VIUM,  (from  mel,  and  J'avus,  honey - 
comb).  See  Meliceris. 

MEI.LI  l'US,  (from  mel,  honey) ,  sweet,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  honey.  This  is  the  trivial  name  of  a 
species  of  diabetes,  q.  v.  a  disease  which,  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  second  part,  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
MM.  Dupuytren  and  Threnard.  (See  Manna.) 
They  discovered  that  the  residue  of  diabetic  urine, 
after  evaporation,  was  not  peculiarly  sweet  to  the  taste, 
though  it  had  all  the  properties  of  real  sugar ;  while 
manna,  a  substance  peculiarly  sweet,  contained  sugar 
only  in  a  very  small  proportion.  They  found  an  animal 
diet  successful,  and  on  examining  the  urine  during  the 
cure,  perceived  the  first  salutary  change  in  the  urine  to 
be  an  evolution  of  albumen,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
urea  and  uric  acid  appeared.  In  the  true  diabetic  urine 
no  animal  matter  can  be  discovered. 

MELIFO'LIUM,  (from  mel,  and  folium,  a  leaf). 
(See  Melissa.)  Melissophyllum,  me/itis  melis - 
sophyllum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  832,  has  been  used  in  cal¬ 
culous  complaints,  and  as  an  emenagogue,  but  is  now 
neglected. 

ME'LO,  (from  its  resemblance  to  pjXov,  an  apple). 
The  melon,  aicumus  mc/o  Lin.  Sp.  PI  143(5.  This 
fruit  is  cooling  and  watery,  and  should  be  taken  with 
caution  by  those  who  have  weak  digestive  powers,  and 
are  best  eaten  with  sugar  and  some  aromatics,  as 
ginger,  or  pepper.  They  are  diuretic,  and  have  been 
said  to  produce  bloody  urine,  which  may  have  hap¬ 
pened,  but  it  seems  a  solitary  instance. 

Me'lo  Lndicus.  See  Jack  Brasiliensibus. 

MELO'E  VES1CAT0  RIUS.  See  Canthauides. 

ME  LON,  (from  pjAov,  an  apple).  An  apple  j 
the  cheek,  (see  Mala  and  Bucc.'Ej)  or  a  disorder  of 
the  eye,  when  it  protuberates  from  the  socket.  See 
Exophthalmia  and  Malum. 

MELO'NGENA,  mala  insana,  solatium  pomiferum. 
Mad-APPLE.  It  is  not  injurious,  as  has  been  sup¬ 
posed.  The  Spaniards  and  Italians  eat  them  both 
in  sauce  and  in  sweet-meats :  their  taste  resembles  that 
of  a  citron. 

MELO  PEPON,  (from  pjAcv,  an  apple,  and  itetmv, 
a  pompion).  The  squash  resembles  both  the  melon 
and  the  pompion,  except  that  its  fruit  k  roundish, 
.  striated,  angular,  cut  into  five  parts,  and  ^ull  ot  flat, 
seeds,  fixed  to  a  spongy  placenta.  See  I’epo. 
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MELO'SrSj  (from  pfXij,  a  probe),  The  searching 
erf  any  part  with  a  prohe.  See  APYROMELE. 

MELOSTI  CA  PENDULA  Lin.  Sp  PI.  49,  is 
not  remarkable  for  any  medical  virtues,  but  its  fruit  is 
pickled  arid  eaten  as  a  condiment. 

MELO  THRUM.  See  Bryonia  alba, 

MELO  THIS,  (a  diminutive  of  p.y.ij,  u  probe).  Sec 
Apyromf.le. 

MEMBKA'NA,  (from  membrana,  parchment,  which 
it  resembles).  A  membrane;  chiton.  Winslow  de¬ 
scribes  it  to  be  a  pliable  texture  ot  fibres,  disposed  or 
interwoven  together  in  the  same  plane.  Membranes 
differ  in  thickness,  according  to  the  smallness  of  their 
fibres,  and  the  number  of  their  planes,  called  lamimc. 
For  a  description  of  the  cellular  membrane,  see  Cel- 
lui.osa  Membrana,  and  Fibra. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  that  covering  of  the  surface 
of  any  part,  generally  within  the  body,  which  is  ex¬ 
posed"  to  injury  from  extraneous  matter,  as  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  nose,  lungs,  oesophagus, 
stomach,  intestines,  and  urinary  passages,  from  which 
they  are  defended  by  the  mucus,  which  it  secretes. 

The  common  membranes,  called  the  common  tegu¬ 
ments,  are  the  scarf-skin,  the  true  skin,  and  the  cellu¬ 
lar  membrane ;  but  from  this  rank  the  first  and  last 
must  be  excluded,  for  the  scarf-skin  is  an  apparently  in¬ 
organic  exudation,  inspissated,  or  a  scaly  covering,  and 
the  tela  cellulosa  not  very  different.  The  membranes 
which  cover  particular  parts  are,  the  dura  and  pin  mater, 
pleura,  perituneeum,  pericardium,  periosteum,  membrana 
propria  musenbrrum,  a  vascular  membrane  which  covers 
all  the  vessels  of  the  body,  and  those  which  form  the 
tubes,  as  die  stomach,  intestines,  arteries,  veins,  gall¬ 
bladder,  or  urinary  bladder.  Membranes,  we  have 
said  (see  Fibra,  Foetus,  and  Generatio),  are  appa¬ 
rently  primordial  and  nervous,  and  afford  a  striking 
instance  where  nerves,  by  a  closer  and  mote  compact 
texture,  lose  their  sensibility ;  for  membranes,  like 
tehdons,  are  insensible  in  a  sound  state,  I  hey  show, 
however,  their  peculiar  nature  by  the  extreme  pain  and 
irritation  felt  when  stretched  or  inflamed. 

Membrana  hyaloidea,  the  membrane  which 
encloses  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

Membrana  pupillaris,  the  membrane  which 
covers  the  pupil  of  a  foetus  before  the  sixth  month. 

Membrana  ruyschiana  the  internal  lamina  of 
the  choroid. 

Membrana  tympani.  The  membrane  separat¬ 
ing  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  from  the  meatus  exter- 
nus.  (See  Auris.)  It  is  said  to  consist  of  six  laminae, 
1st,  a  production  of  the  epidermis;  2d,  of  the  skin 
lining  ihe  auditory  passage ;  3d,  a  cellular  membrane 
supporting  reticulated  vessels  ;  4  th,  a  production  ot  the 
periosteum  of  the  meatus;  5th,  like  the  3d;  6’th,  a 
production  of  the  periosteum  of  the  internal  cavity. 
Muscular  fibres  have  also  been  discovered  in  it. 

MEMBRANA  CEI,  (from  membrana) .  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  membranous  parts. 

MEMBRANA CEUS,  (from  membrana),  belonging 
to  the  membranes.  In  botany  it  means  those  leaves 
which  have  no  parenchyma  between  the  surfaces. 

Membrana  (;eus  pi'ncuis.  See  Ctelielos. 

MEMBRA'NiE-  See  Involucra. 

ftlEMBRANOLO'GIA,  (from  membrana,  and  'Aoyos, 


discourse).'  Membranology.  It  treats  of  the  com¬ 
mon  integuments,  and  of  particular  membranes. 

MEMBRANO'SUS  MU'SCULUS;  from  its  large 
membranous  expansion.  See  Aponeurosis. 

MEN  DO'S  A  SUTU'RA,  (from,  mendax,  counter¬ 
feit).  The  squamous  suture  in  the  skull ;  differing 
from  other  sutures,  as  it  resembles  a  scale  instead  ot 
being  indented  into  the  adjoining  bone. 

MENDOSiE  COS17E,  (from  the  same).  See 
Costa-:. 

MENI'NGES,  (from  p;vw,  to  remain).  See  Dura 
mater. 

MENINGiETE  ARTE  RUE,  (from  /xs-/iy£,  a  mem¬ 
branes  See  Dur/e  matris  arteriaq. 

MEN1NGOPHYLAX,  (from  ar;v<y£,  a  membrane, 
and  (pvAocrmu ,  to  guard).  An  instrument  described  by 
Celsus,  lib.  viii.  cap.  3,  contrived  for  guarding  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  whilst  the  bone  is  rasped,  or 
cut,  after  the  operation  of  the  trepan. 

MENI  NX,  (from  pu ijvw,  to  remain).  See  Dura 
M  ATER. 

MENORRHA'GIA,  (from  pcljvix,  the  menses,  and 
fijyyi ‘)[u,  to  break  out).  Excessive  or  extraordi¬ 
nary  discharge  of  the  menses,  tnetroi  rhughia, 
inemorrhagiu  utcrina.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this-disease  in 
the  class  pyrexia and  order  hiemorrhagict,  which  he 
defines  pains  of  the  back,  loins,  and  belly,  similar  to 
those  of  labour,  attended  with  a  flow  of  the  menses,  or 
of  blood  from  the  vagina,  more  copious  than  natural. 
The  species  are : 

1.  Menorrha'gia  rubra.  See  Menses. 

2.  Menorrha'gia  abortus;  menorrhagia  graxi- 
darum.  See  Floodings  under  Abortus. 

3.  Menorrha'gia  lochialis.  See  Lochia. 

4.  Menorrha'gia  vitiouum;  when  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  menses  are  from  ulcer  or  other  local 
defect. 

5.  Menorrha'gia  alba.  See  Fluor  albus. 

6.  Menorrha'gia  nabothi  ;  the  serous  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  vagina  during  pregnancy. 

Menorrha'gia  difficilis.  Difficult  or  painful 
menstruation.  See  Menses  deficikntes. 

ME'NSA.  The  second  lobe  of  the  liver  in  ancient 
authors.  See  Auriga. 

Me'nsa  Jo'vis.  See  Verbena. 

ME'NSES,  ( fronf mensis,  a  month),  catamenia,  men¬ 
strua,  emmenia,  gyncecia,  periodical  discharges  of  blood 
from  the  uterus,  vagina,  or  both,  from  about  the  age 
of  fourteen  to  about  fifty.  In  warm  climates  they  appear 
at  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age ;  in  temperate  ones 
at  thirteen  to  fourteen,  and  in  the  arctic  regions  not  till 
nineteen  or  twenty.  The  quantity  discharged  is  from, 
four  to  ten  ounces ;  but  in  this  there  is  much  variety; 
and  the  discharge  continues  from  two  to  eight  or  ten 
clays.  In  some  relaxed  constitutions  there  is  occasion¬ 
ally  not  more  than  a  week’s  interval,  and  in  general  the 
more  lax  the  constitution  the  larger  is  the  discharge, 
and  the  longer  its  continuance,  'ihe  indolent,  the  san¬ 
guine,  and  the  luxurious,  have  generally  a  large  pe¬ 
riodical  evacuation.  Usually,  the  earlier  the  period 
when  they  first  appear,  the  sooner  they  disappear. 
In  this  country  they  disappear  about  the  forty-fifth  year, 
though,  from  accidental  circumstances,  the  cessation 
may  happen  iu  the  thirty-sixth  or  be  protracted  to  the 
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fiftieth  year.  We  have  known  instances  of  their  con¬ 
tinuing  to  the  fifty-second,  when  they  have  nui  ap¬ 
peared  at  a  late  period.  The  tales  so  frequently  de¬ 
tailed  of  their  returning  at  the  ages  of  sixty,  and  even  of 
eighty,  do  not  merit  any  particular  attention,  though 
often  well  founded  :  for  in  these  cases,  the  discharge 
is  truly  haemorrhagic,  generally  temporary,  and  often 
critical. 

The  menses  flotf  chiefly  from  the  uterus,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  from  the  vagina  alone,  as  happens  sometimes 
during  pregnancy.  When  the  natural  discharge  is 
stopped,  a  vicarious  bleeding  takes  place  from  the  nose, 
the  lungs,  the  nipple,  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  the 
stomach,  the  bowels,  and  even  the  gums,  without  any 
particular  inconvenience. 

Before  that  peculiar  state  of  irritability  which  dis-, 
poses  to  an  irregular  balance  of  the  circulation,  and 
consequently  to  topical  congestion,  had  its  full  weight 
in  our  physiological  and  pathological  inquiries,  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  blood  implied,  in  the  opinion  of  pathologists, 
plethora.  That  a  general  fulness  was  the  cause  of  the 
menstrual  discharge  was  -scarcely  doubted  by  the 
soundest  physiologists,  for  the  fancies  of  the  lunar 
influence  and  of  fermentation  were  soon  rejected. 
This  opinion  had  undoubtedly  many  observations  to 
support  it.  The  access  of  the  catamenia  was  marked 
by  general  load  and  oppression  ;  the  breasts  swelled;  the 
stomach  was  often  disordered  ;  and  their  suppression 
was  followed  by  other  sanguine  discharges.  Yet  the 
acuteness  of  modern  philosophers  soon  discovered  that 
these  views  would  not  explain  all  -the  various  phe¬ 
nomena.  They  saw  that  the  catamenia  continued  to 
recur  notwithstanding  the  system  was  exhausted,  that 
the  fullest  habits  had  not,  invariably,  the  most  copious 
or  frequent  discharges  ;  for.  on  the  contrary,  these  were 
Visually  observed  iti  the  weak  and  irritable.  They  per¬ 
ceived  also,  that  a  copious  general  bleeding  would  not 
stop  their  appearance,  and  the  most  copious  discharge 
would  not  always  relieve  any  internal  inflammation  If 
also  this  view  was  correct,  why  did  not  the  catamenia 
occur  at  other  ages,  when  the  vessels  were  distended? 
why  not  in  the  intermediate  periods,  if  the  arterial  sys¬ 
tem  was  unusually  full  ?  The  partial  congestions,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  writers  of  the  Stahlian  school,  came 
therefore  to  their  aid.  The  topical  load,  in  a  system  so 
irritable  and  so  generally  sympathizing  as  that  of  the 
uterus,  would  produce  equal  uneasiness  ;  from  the  pe¬ 
culiar  sympathy  between  the  uterus  and  the  breasts,  the 
mammae  would  swell ;  and,  when  any  the  most  purely 
topical  discharge  was  suppressed,  other  irregular  deter¬ 
minations  were  known  in  other  instances  to  come  on. 
Nothing  appeared, therefore,  to  be  inconsistent  with  to¬ 
pical  plethora;  and  this  satisfactoiily  explained  all  the 
diffic  ulties  of  the  former  system.  The  idea  had  loosely 
floated  in  the  minds  of  many  physiologists  before 
the  time  of  Dr  Cullen ;  but  to  him  we  are  indebted 
for  its  expansion  into  a  system  at  once  elegant  and 
coirect 

In  different  parts  of  this  work,  and  particularly  in  the 
article  on  11  a.  MORRHOins,q  v.  we  have  explained  the 
gradual  developement  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  from  the  distention  of  the  arterial  svstem,  ul¬ 
timately  depending  on  the  pmgressive  changes  of  the 
relative  degree  of  resistance  in  the  coats  of  the  ;  r- 
tcrics  and  veins.  The  genital  systems  of  either  bex 


experience  this  change  about  the  same  tune,  and  as  the 
vessels  of  the  uterus  easily  admit  of  considerable  dila¬ 
tation-,  congestion  is  the  consequence,  which  is  re¬ 
lieved  by  die  exhaling  arteries  yielding  to  the  impulse. 
No  rupture  of  the  veins  or  arteries  takes  place,  for  the 
discharge  is  steady,  regular,  and  seldom  considerable  in 
a  given  time.  After  it  has- continued  for  even  a  short 
period,  every  inconvenience  is  removed,  the  previous 
load  is  no  longer  felt,  and  the  fulness  of  the  mammae 
subsides.  The  continuance  of  the  discharge  is  different 
in  different  constitutions,  but  it  usually  continues  from 
three  to  five  days,  when  it  ceases,  sometimes  leaving  a 
serous  discharge  for  a  day  or  two,  sometimes  a  mucous 
one,  which,  if  it  continues,  constitutes  the  disease 
called  leuain  hcea,  or  flu  or  albas. 

The  recurrence  of  the  catamenia  is  with  more  diffi¬ 
culty  explained.  Women,  from  the  sedentary  life 
which  they  lead,  and  from  a  looser  contexture  of  ves¬ 
sels,  are  more  subject  to  plethoric  congestions .  than 
men,  and  the  uterus  is,  from  its  structure,  mure  likely 
to  receive  these  accumulated  fluids.  By  degree.-,,  these 
topical  congestions  become  habitual,  and  recur  inde¬ 
pendently  of- any  real  general  plethora.  This  explana¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  irregular  returns 
of  the  catamenia  in  the  earlier  periods,  and  the  irregu¬ 
lar  continuance  of  the  discharge  before  the  habit  is. 
established.  Why  the  accumulation  should  require  a- 
lunar  month  before  it  is  equal  to  produce  the  effect  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain,  as  why  the  period  of  fourteen, 
days  should  be  most  commonly  required  to  produce  the 
crisis  of  fever,  or  why  the  seventh  and  the  fourteenth 
year  should  be  marked  by  striking  changes  in  the  con¬ 
stitution.  Such  is  the  determination  of  Him  “  iiv 


whom  vve  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

•  This  view  of  the  subject  will  explain  equally  the  pa¬ 
thology  and  practice  in  all  their  varieties.  When  (her 
changes,  which  successively  take  place  in  the  determi¬ 
nations  to  the  different  parts,  commence,  a  grqat 
degree  of  irritability  occurs,  and  sometimes  considera¬ 
ble  debility  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the- 
changes  in  organs  so  peculiarly  irritable  as  those  con¬ 
nected  with  generation.  At  this  period,  in  young 
women,  we  find  a  pallid  languor,  want  of  appetite, 
terrors,  tremors,  and  even  convulsions.  Where  the 
constitution  is  more  robust  and  plethoric,  violent  pains, 
flushings  in  the  face,  and  even  feverish  attacks  In  the 
first  instance,  the  determination  is  unequal  to  the  task', 
in  the  second,  some  obstruction  occurs  in  the  exhalents  ; 
and,  like  every  other  impediment  to  the  free  circulation, 
excites  a  vis  a  tergo  to  overcome  it  Similar  symp¬ 
toms  follow  obstruction,  joined  with  the  inconve¬ 
niences  which  arise  from  the  stoppage  of  an  habitual 
discharge,  added  to  those  which  result  from  the  altered 
determination,  which  is  the  consequence. 

Menses  defioientes,  the  annenorrhaea  of  Dr. 
Cullen,  including  also,  with  less  accuracy,  the  dys- 
menc-rhoea,  difficilis  menstruatio  of  authors,  constitute  a 


disease  divided  into  the  oansiu  and  suppnwo  /«• 

The  difficult  menstruation  may  be  a  varety  of  the 
latter,  as  the  discharge  is  temporarily  suppressed. 

1  he  etnansio  muistinu  consists  of  a  retention  of  the 
discharge  at  the  period  when  it  should  take  place, 
independent  of  pregnancy.  To  constitute  a  disease 
it  must  be  attended  with  pain,  uneasiness,  or  a  i  ts- 
turbance  of  the  functions,  fer,  whatever  time  may 
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be  fixed  as  the  usual* 'one,  this  period  is  protracted 
in  some  constitutions,  without  inconvenience.  Much 
depends  on  the  climate,  the  mode  of  life,  the  structure 
of  the  body,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  constitution. 
Thus  in  a  warm  climate  the  period  may  be  accelerated 
.to  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  and,  in  a  cold  one, 
retarded  to  eighteen  :  a  girl,  indulged  in  all  the  luxuries 
of  modern  fashionable  life,  and  the  sedentary  seam¬ 
stress,  or  the  laborious  peasant,  experience  equal  prema¬ 
turity,  or  retarded  expansion  :  a  full-bosomed  plethoric 
girl  and  a  thin  attenuated  one,  with  small  delicate 
limbs  and  a  torpid  circulation,  are  respectively  in  the 
same  circumstances.  Somewhat  depends  also  upon 
structure.  In  the  case  recorded  in  the  Edinburgh 
Journal,  where  the  menses  never  appeared,  the  ovaria 
were  wanting.  In  similar  circumstances,  the  form,  the 
manners,  and  general  appearance,  resemble  that  of  a 
man ;  so  that,  when  we  see  the  masculine  manner  and 
growth,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  menses,  if  they 
appear  at  all,  will  be  scanty,  and  impregnation  impro¬ 
bable,  as  the  female  structure  is  in  some  important 
respect  defective. 

When  the  discharge  does  not  take  place,  the  whole 
system  becomes  languid,  the  complexion  pale,  the 
mucous  secretions  are  defective  :  and,  in  consequence, 
the  foeculerit  discharges  are  impeded,  and  the  nose 
is  dry.  The  appetite  is  bad,  or  fanciful,  often  requir¬ 
ing  substances  not  alimentary,  though  not,  as  has  been 
said,  always  antacid,  nor  in  such  circumstances  does  acid 
abound  in  the  stomach.  The  mind  is  whimsical  and 
variable,  the  voluntary  muscles  convulsed ;  the  sleep 
disturbed,  the  urine  pale.  In  fact,  the  animal  functions 
are  almost  wholly  suspended,  and  the  vital  ones  feebly 
carried  on,  for  the  pulse  is  low  and  quick,  the  breath¬ 
ing  laborious,  consumption,  or  palsy,  seems  to  impend, 
and  the  patient  appears  to  sink  rapidly  to  the  grave.  In 
the  worst  stages  of  these  complaints,  a  little  mucous  or 
serous  discharge,  perhaps  somewhat  coloured,  changes 
the  scene,  and  gives  some  appearance  of  returning 
health  :  it  recurs  at  distant  and  irregular  intervals, 
attended,  each  time,  with  some  amendment  of  all  the 
symptoms,  till  at  last,  colour,  appetite,  spirits,  &c. 
return  ;  and  the  palid,  chlorotic  girl  becomes  a  bloom¬ 
ing,  healthy  young  woman. 

While  we  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  by 
which  nature  acts,  we  know  not  the  impediments  to 
her  action.  We  recognise,  in  the  case  before  us,  either 
a  want  of  energy,  or  some  resistance  in  the  exhalent  ar¬ 
teries  ;  each  attended  by  an  apparent  sinking  of  the 
more  active  powers.  If  we  observe  the  progress,  the 
change  at  last  appears  to  take  place  from  the  vessels 
yielding,  in  consequence  of  debility,  rather  than  from 
increased  impetus  for  the  first  appearances,  the  serous 
or  mucous  discharges  are  complaints,  which,  at  future 
periods,  arise  from  debility  only.  The  change,  though 
imperfectly  taking  place,  is  attended  with  beneficial 
Consequences ;  and  the  powers  of  nature,  thus  reani¬ 
mated,  gain  additional  force,  to  complete  the  more  per¬ 
fect  state.  1  he  regular  return  however  is  not  yet  ob- 
jierved,  for  this  is  the  consequence  of  habit. 

In  this  weak  state  young  women  often  continue  for 
many  years ;  but  we  know  not  that  the  complaint  has 
ever  been  fatal,  for,  if  the  discharge  does  nut  take  place, 
they  recover  some  share  of  strength  and  activity.  The 
complaint  is  often  taken  for  consumption,  and  many 


remedies  of  a  secret  kind  have  acquired  credit  from  the 
efforts  of  nature  alone.  Many  old  womens  remedies 
have,  on  the  same  ground,  been  highly  praised  ;  and 
the  numerous  female  pills,  so  often  advertised,  have 
appeared  to  succeed,  when  nature  has  done  the  work. 
^  e  mean  not  to  deny  that  this  often  happens  in 
regular  practice,  but  the  foundation  of  the  plans,  in 
this  disease,  we  shall  proceed  to  explain. 

1  he  most  obvious  idea  in  these  circumstances  is  to 
give  strength  and  activity  to  the  circulating  system  : 
another,  though  a  subordinate  one,  is  to  relax  either  a 
supposed  constriction,  or  to  stimulate,  topically,  the 
neighbouring  vessels. 

To  give  strength  and  activity  to  the  circulation 
is  attempted  generally  by  tonics  and  stimulants.  Such 
however  of  the  former  as  combine  astringency,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  injurious.  7  he  simple  bitters  are  therefore 
often  employed,  particularly  the  camomile  flowers., 
and  the  columbo  root.  The  myrrh  is  a  medicine  of  a 
more  doubtful  nature ;  and,  as  a  narcotic  bitter,  may 
appear  to  combine  a  sedative  power.  It  seems,  very 
certainly,  to  lessen  hectic  exacerbations.  Whether  it 
has  a  peculiar  power  in  promoting  the  menstrual  dis¬ 
charge  we  dare  not  say.  We  never  have  observed 
such  power,  but  have  suspected,  in  hectics,  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  that 
it  lias  contributed  to  promote  haemoptysis :  it  may, 
therefore,  have  a  similar  effect.  Astringents  have  been 
accused  of  checking  the  discharge,  and  we  believe  with 
reason.  They  have  been  certainly  injurious  when  em¬ 
ployed  too  freely  in  critical  menstruations,  and  in 
puerperal  profluvia. 

The  tonics  most  generally  beneficial  are  the  metal¬ 
lic.  Of  these  the  most  useful,  or  rather  the  most 
used,  are  the  iron  and  mercury.  We  have  said,  that 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  lead,  all  the  metallic 
bodies  were  tonics,  but  that  the  two,  just  mentioned, 
seemed  to  give  a  more  decided  activity  to  the  cir¬ 
culation,  and  that  the  former  even  occasioned  inflam¬ 
matory  action.  Iron,  or  rather,  as  it  is  styled  inaccu¬ 
rately,  steel,  is  the  foundation  of  the  more  common 
boasted  panaceas  for  this  complaint,  and  is  often  highly 
useful.  Every  form  has  been  in  turn  extolled,  and 
each  has  perhaps  succeeded.  We  know  not  that  art 
has  contrived  a  better  preparation  than  the  scales  found 
around  the  anvil,  in  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  or  the  green 
vitriol;  and  whatever  iron  can  effect  will  be  found  to 
result  from  these  remedies.  The  chalybeate  mineral 
waters  are  also  frequently  used  with  success.  Zinc  has 
been  occasionally  employed,  but  we  believe  no  other 
metal  in  the  later  periods,  since  the  cordial  and  dia¬ 
phoretic  powers  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  distrusted. 
Perhaps  arsenic  might  succeed;  but  the  long  time 
required  for  the  continuance  ©f  remedies  for  this  com¬ 
plaint  will  suggest  the  most  suspicious  caution  respect¬ 
ing  this  metal.  Cold  bathing  has  been  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose,  but  not  so  frequently  as  it 
might,  and  probably  would  have  been:  were  not  cold 
considered  among  the  causes  which  retard  men¬ 
struation.  We  have,  however,  often  found  it  an  useful 
remedy. 

The  chalybeate  mineral  waters  have  been,  as  usual, 
rendered  more  effectual  by  exercise,  change  of  scene, 
cheerful  society,  and  pleasing  objects ;  for  all  assist 
greatly  in  producing  the  change  in  the  constitution 
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which  facilitates  the  discharge.  Indeed  every  thing 
which  establishes  the  general  health,  and  gives  vigour 
to  the  constitution,  contributes  to  the  same  salutary 
object. 

The  stimulants  employed  to  give  energy  and  activity 
to  the  circulation  must  be  those  which  act  steadily  and 
with  moderation,  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  excitability 
they  are  designed  to  support.  The  chief  of  these  is 
warmth,  rather  of  climate  than  the  artificial  warmth  of 
fires,  though  these  are  sometimes  of  use  when  com¬ 
bined  with  exercise ;  and  the  patients  in  an  hospital, 
who  soonest  receive  relief,  are  those  employed  in  the 
kitchen.  In  other  forms,  heat  has  been  employed 
as  in  warm  bathing,  particularly  in  the  waters  at  Bath  ; 
and  more  partially  in  the  semicupium  and  pedilu- 
rium;  but  this  remedy  is,  in  general,  better  adapted  to 
cases  of  suppression.  The  exciting  passions,  as  joy,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  an  object  attained,  exercise  of  every 
kind,  warm  generous  food,  with  the  moderate  use  of 
wine,  frequent  friction,  particularly  of  the  lower  extre¬ 
mities,  electricity  generally  employed  by  sitting  on  the 
stool,  and  perhaps  Galvanic  shocks,  may  be  useful. 
Breathing  oxygen  air  seems  not  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  5  yet,  as  increasing  the  activity  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  giving  the  blood  a  more  florid  colour, 
it  promises  success. 

The  internal  stimulating  remedies  are  various.  Of 
these  the  most  useful  are  emetics,  on  the  principles 
already  explained  in  that  aiticle  The  ammonia  ;  the 
animal  oil  of  Dippel  j  the  petroleum  j  the  balsam  of 
Peru  ;  guaiacum,  and  the  more  irritating  cathartics,  are 
employed. 

The  cathartics  however  most  advantageous  are  those 
which  act  on  the  rectum,  and  topically  ■ stimulate  the  or¬ 
gans  adjoining  the  uterus.  The  chief  ot  these  is  the 
aloes  ;  and,  as  costiveness  is  among  the  symptoms,  so 
it  is  best  relieved  by  this  medicine :  in  fact,  aloes  has  a 
great  share  in  all  the  secret  remedies.  Cantharides, 
as  stimulating  the  bladder  of  urine,  turpentine,  as 
affecting,  in  the  same  way,  the  kidnies,  and  perhaps 
the  urinary  organs  through  their  whole  track,  and  black 
hellebore,  which  strongly  irritates  the  whole  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  canal,  are  useful  remedies  of  the  same  kind. 
Shocks  of  electricity,  passed  through  the  pelvis,  are 
said  to  have  succeeded  ;  and  cupping-glasses  have  been 
applied  to  the  sides,  and  the  thighs,  to  invite  a  larger 
proportio:  of  the  circulating  fluids  to-  these  parts.  The 
effects  of  the  rubia  tinctorum  we  do  not  know :  it 
is  enough  to  mention,  in  any  part  of  this  aiticle,  that  it 
has  been  recommended. 

We  mentioned,  among  the  exciting  passions,  the 
attainment  of  any  object;  and  if  this  be  the  object  of 
love,  the  effects  are  stronger  ;  and  matrimony  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  to  be  an  effectual  cure  Yet  this  disease 
checks  every  warmer  passion  ;  and,  except  in  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  chlorotic  girl  scarcely  looks  forward 
to  the  wedded  state  as  an  object  of  desire. 

In  our  description  of  the  symptoms,  we  remarked, 
that  the  uterine  vessels  yielded  apparently  from  debility, 
and  there  tie  many  circumstances  which  concur  in 
proving,  that  some  degree  of  spasm  in  the  weak  chlo¬ 
rotic  state  prevents  the  discharge.  The  subject  of 
spasm,  as  connected  with  debility,  has  been  sufficiently 
considered  under  the  articles  Convucsiones  and 


Febrts,  q.  v.;  and,  though  the  connection  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  yet  the  one  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  other.  There  are,  however,  several 
medicines  recommended  in  the  emansio  mensium, 
which  must  chiefly  act  in  this  way  ;  among  the  rest,  sit¬ 
ting  over  the  steams  of  warm  water  is  considered  as 
highly  useful.  We  shall  find  this  remedy  particularly' 
so  in  suppressions,  where  spasm  is  more  decidedly  ob¬ 
vious.  dhe  fetid  gums  are  of  this  kind,  and  other 
fetids,  as  rue,  savine,  castor,  musk,  and  ambergris, 
have  been  recommended  Camphor,  which  is  highly 
useful,  where  spasm  is  certainly  the  cause,  has  been  re¬ 
commended  in  the  cldorotic  state,  and  perhaps  the 
myrrh,  with  some  other  narcotic  bitters,  will  be  chiefly 
useful  as  antispasmodics 

Though  these  are  the  usual  symptoms  of  that  variety 
of  deficient  menses,  attended  with  debility,  and  usually 
styled  the  chlorotic  static,  yet,  in  some  instances,  there 
is  considerable  fulness  and  pain,  returning  at  irregular 
intervals,  with  vicarious  discharges  of  blood  from 
other  organs.  As  such  cases  are,  however,  more  com¬ 
mon  from  suppression,  or  difficult  menstruation,  we 
shall  speak  of  the  proper  remedies  under  these  heads. 

Suppressio  mensium.  When  the  habit  is  es¬ 
tablished,  and  the  discharge  continued  monthly  from 
this  cause,  it  cannot  be  broken  with  impunity.  The 
most  frequent  causes  of  suppression  are  exposure  to 
cold,  frights,  falls,  sometimes  fever,  anxiety  of  mind^» 
or  confinement.  Suppression  from  falls  is  a  peculiarly 
obstinate  disorder,  and  the  discharge  is  seldom  restored  ; 
for,  as  in  other  shocks’,  the  irritability  of  the  vessels  is 
apparently  injured.  The  attack  of  fever  is  often  at¬ 
tended  with  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia,  and  this, 
if  at  or  near  the  regular  period,  is  a  favourable  symp¬ 
tom.  If  at  the  intermediate  part  of  the  interval  it  is 
less  favourable,  though  it  affords  no  dangerous  or  fatal 
prognostic,  as  some  practitioners  have  alleged  :  sup¬ 
pression  in  consequence  of  long  fevers  is  from  weak¬ 
ness  only,  but  the  return  is  often  protracted.  We  have 
thought,  that  when  the  menses  appear,  on  the  attack  of 
fever,  out  of  their  usual  period  of  recurrence,  the 
following  suppression  has  been  more  obstinate.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  the  return  of  the  discharge,  after  any  violent  de¬ 
gree  of  either  cause  must  not  be  soon  expected.  Sup¬ 
pression  in  weak  delicate  habits  differs  little,  either  in 
symptoms  or  remedies,  from  the  species  of  emansio 
first  described.  In  plethoric  habits  the  symptoms  are 
very  different  If  the  cause  occurs  during  the  discharge, 
a  feverish  attackftsften  supervene?,  the  face  is  flushed, 
the  eyes  red;  pains  in  the  head  and  back  come  on,  with 
sometimes  a  bleeding  from  the  nose.  It  a  similar 
cause,  occurring  in  the  intervals,  is  continued  in  its 
effects  to  the  usual  period  of  its  appearance,  symptoms 
of  the  same  kind  are  observable;  and  they  recur  at 
each  expected  return,  gradually  however  declining,  till 
the  chlorotic  state  comes  on.  In  general,  the  sudden 
causes  bring  on  the  inflammatory,  those  more  slow 
in  their  action  the  chlorotic,  suppression. 

It  has  been  usual,  in  cases  ot  inflammatory  suppres¬ 
sion,  to  bleed  copiously,  and  this  is  sometimes  necessary, 
to  prevent  a  vicarious  haemorrhage  either  in  the  brain  or 
lungs;  but,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  we  shall  also  avoid  the 
danger  of  establishing.a  new  and  dangerous  habit.  o- 
gain  much,  in  such  complaints,  by  determining  e 
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fluids  to  (lie  skin,  by  the  relaxing  diaphoretics ;  and  the 
sedative,  or  antispasraodic  power  of  camphor  renders  it 
a  valuable  medicine  in  this  complaint  With  either  the 
antimouials,  or  with  camphor,  opium  is  also  highly 
useful,  nor  should  the  practitioner  neglect  to  invite  the 
circulating  fluids  to  the  hypogastric  region,  by  interpos¬ 
ing  active  purgatives.  About  the  period  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  return,  a  smart  emetic  will  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  spasm,  especially  if  followed  by  the  camphor, 
with  opium  ;  and  the  discharge  will  appear  with  its 
former  regularity.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  at  the 
usual  veriod  of  the  return  a  fever  comes  on,  which, 
as  none  of  the  causes  of  suppression  had  preceded,  or 
at  least  been  observed,  is  usually  considered  as  a  com¬ 
mon  fever.  If,  however,  it  is  at  the  period  of  men¬ 
struation,  a  circumstance  which  every  prudent  phy¬ 
sician  will  keep  in  view,  and  the  fever  is  of  the  in¬ 
flammatory  kind,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  some  spasmodic'  obstruction  in  the  uterine 
vessels,  and  must  be  treated  according  to  the  directions 
already  detailed. 

The  DYSM  liNORRHCE  A,  or  MENSTRUATIO  DIF- 
ticilis,  is  a  similar  disorder,  and  a  very  important 
one,  as  it  prevents  the  completion  of  the  anxious 
wishes  of  those  “  who  love  their  lords.”  The  pain, 
on  the  occurrence,  of  the  discharge,  is  peculiarly 
violent ;  accompanied  often  with  an  obstinate  constipa¬ 
tion,  or  a  suppression  ot  urine.  In  fact,  until  the 
spasm  of  the  uterine  vessels  is  relieved,  neither  the  kid- 
nics  nor  the  bowels  yield,  however  powerful  the 
medicine  ;  and  the  violence  with  which  each  returning 
discharge  is  attended,  loosens  the  hold  of  any  embryo, 
which,  in  the  interval,  may  have  been  attached.  No 
disease  is  more  distressing  in  its  symptoms  or  its  conse¬ 
quences;  and  the  regularly  returning  confinement  is 
•disguised  by  a  variety  of  ingenious  inventions,  while 
the  consequences  in  advanced  life  are  all  the  diseases 
of  celibacy.  The  remedies  are  those  of  suppression, 
attended  with  violent  pains,  but  the  dysmenorrhcea 
does  not  require  bleeding.  An  active  laxative  at  the 
expected  period  of  the  return,  followed  by  a  full  dose  of 
camphor  and  opium,  will  often  succeed;  and,  if  re¬ 
peated  at  the  next  period,  seldom  fails  to  induce  the 
discharge  without  the  preceding  pains.  When  these 
have  been  once  and  again  conquered  they  seldom  recur. 
In  the  inflammatory  suppression  and  dysmenorrhcea, 
pediluvia,  and  sitting  over  the  steams  of  warm  water,  are 
highly  useful  T  lie  warm  bath,  raised  to  the  heat  of 
<)-l°  or  Q  °,  and  continued  so  long  as  to  produce  slight 
faintness,  will  be  often  successful ;  but  the  laxatives, 
joined  with  the  relaxants,  are  not  only  conducted  with 
more  ease,  but  more  certainly  effectual 

In  the  whole  of  this  consideration  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  the  great  object  is  to  correct  the  deviations  from 
health.  When  the  healthy  state  is  restored,  the  dis¬ 
charge  will  return.  Medicines  therefore  should  not  be 
too  frequently  nor  too  constantly  employed ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  too  much  should  not  be  trusted  to 
nature.  It  requires  a  minute  discrimination  to  de¬ 
termine  when  art  should  interfere,  and  how  long  arti¬ 
ficial  means  should  be  continued.  It  our  exertions  are 
too  violent,  the  constitution  will  sink  under  the  double 
powers  of  the  disease  and  the  medicine  ;  if  we  are  too 
remiss,  the  obstruction  gains  force,  and  years  are 
required  to  restore  4hc  tone  and  the  general  health. 


There  is,  however,  a  period  when  the  discharge  will 
naturally  cease.  It  is  not  that  the  constitution  does  not 
supply  the  fluids  as  before,  but  that  the  diminished  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  vessels,  or  the  diminished  resistance  of 
the  veins,  no  longer  permits  the  haemorrhagic  effort. 
This  critical  period  of  the  female  life,  MENSES  cks- 
santks,  must  be  attended  to  with  care.  The  future 
health  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  our  conduct  at  this 
time;  and  we  are  required  to  be  peculiarly  attentive,  as 
female  prejudices  lead  them  to  attribute  every  future 
complaint  to  some  error  at  this  time.  The  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  catamenia  is  preceded  by  a  temporary 
suppression,  continuing  perhaps  for  two  or  three 
months,  followed  by  an  increased,  and  unusually  con¬ 
tinued,  discharge.  The  discharge  will  sometimes  reeur 
at  very  short  intervals,  and  in  profuse  quantities,  liv¬ 
ing,  when  absent,  a  considerable  degree  of  leucorrbcea,. 
The  increased  evacuation  is  not  always  attend^-'  with 
proportional  debility,  nor  the  temporary  suppression 
with  the  symptoms  already  described.  The  blood,  Tm 
these  instances,  is  apparently  poured  from  ruptured 
veins,  without  any  haemorrhagic  effort,  in  this  way 
the  change  is  effected,  often  without  disease,  and 
almost  unobserved ;  but  the  suppression  is  sometimes 
attended  with  general  load,  with  head-ach  and  wander¬ 
ing  pains;  and  the  excessive  discharge  with  considera¬ 
ble  debility.  Generally  speaking,  however,  art  should 
seldom  interpose.  The  whole  is  the  work  of  nature, 
which,  as  we  cannot  imitate,  we  cannot  always  assist. 
Experience,  however,  in  the  former  variety,  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  popular  prejudice,  and  the  general  fulness 
is  succesfully  relieved  by  laxatives  The  domestic 
remedies  are  not  however  usually  well  chosen. 
Women,  attached  to  their  early  experience,  prefer  the 
aloes,  in  their  warmest  preparations,  but  the  object 
is  to  lessen  the  proportion  of  fluids  in  the  abdominal 
vessels,  and  whatever  effects  this  purpose  with  the 
least  irritation  succeeds  best.  The  salts  alone  are  in 
general  too  cold,  but  they  may  be  warmed  with  die 
tinctures  of  the  more  active  purgatives,  as  of  sena, 
rhubarb,  or  jalap  These,  with  the  relaxant  diaphore¬ 
tics  at  night,  particularly  camphor  and  opium,  will 
restore  the  circulation  to  its  proper  balance  widiout 
inconvenience. 

The  task  is  more  difficult  when  the  discharge  is  im¬ 
moderate;  for  female  prejudice  demands  our  active 
interference  to  check  it,  but  this  is  always  injurious. 
Young  practitioners  are  commonly  alert  to  show  their 
skill ;  but  it  is  wiser  to  rest,  and  to  observe  with  care. 
In  general,  we  have  seldom  known  a  more  healthy- 
old  age  than  in  those  where  the  menses  have  disap¬ 
peared  with  these  profuse  evacuations.  If  the  woman 
has  confidence  in  her  medical  attendant,  she  will 
remain  at  rest,  in  free  air,  lightly  clothed,  without  ex¬ 
citing  the  circulation  by  aliment  too  rich,  or  drinks  too 
stimulating ;  keeping  with  anxious  care  the  bowels 
free  by  the  most  cooling  laxatives.  This  conduct 
should,  we  think,  be  pursued,  even  when  the  debility  is 
considerable;  nor  should  even  opiates  be  interposed, 
except  the  pain  is  violent.  In  such  qases,  powerful 
astringents  are  highly  injurious,  and  we  have  more  than 
once  seen  apoplectic  attacks  from  their  imprudent  use. 
In  a  few  instances  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  regu¬ 
late  the  discharge,  but  seldom  with  advantage,  and  have 
had  reason  to  suspect  schirrosities  of  the  uterus,  ulcers,. 
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and  cancers  from  the  imprudent  use  of  styptics.  It 
called  on,  it  is  necessary  to  attempt  relief  in  some  way; 
and  we  have  generally  found,  that  though  no  haemor¬ 
rhagic  effort  is  perceivable,  we  have  done  more  service 
by  cooling  and  sedative  medicines  than  by  bitters  and 
astringents  Ritters  may  indeed  be  frequently  allowed, 
and  they  will  please,  because  an  astringency  is  supposed 
to  accompany  every  medicine  of  ibis  kind. 

The  MENORRHAGIA,  MENSES  IMMODICE  ;  or  an 
excessive  menstrual  discharge,  independent  ot  the  preg¬ 
nant  or  puerperal  state,  is  truly  an  haemorrhage,  and 
may  be  either  active  or  passive.  The  active  maenorrha- 
gia  arises  from  cold,  from  blows  or  shocks,  and  almost 
exclusively  occurs  in  strong  robust  habits.  The  passive 
maenorrhagia  arises  from  debility  of  the  vessels,  too 
fluid  blood,  from  frequent  miscarriages  or  labours, 
which  occasion  local  debility.  There  is  however  an 
intermediate  kind,  viz.  the  excessive  discharges,  which 
occur  in  the  indolent  and  luxurious  females  of  polished 
life.  In  these  the  vessels  yield  to  excessive  fulness,  in 
part  from  debility,  but  generally  with  the  assistance  of 
some  haemorrhagic  effort.  In  the  first  variety  bleeding 
is  sometimes  necessary,  though,  as  usual,  a  suspicious 
and  uncertain  remedy.  It  must,  however,  be  often 
used,  to  prevent  immediate  bad  consequences ;  but,  in 
general,  rest,  in  a  cool  free  air,  with  nitre  and  cam¬ 
phor,  very  generally  with  opium,  often  in  large  and 
repeated  doses,  interposing  cooling  saline  purgatives, 
will  relieve  the  complaint.  The  treatment  of  the 
second  variety  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  other 
passive  haemorrhages ;  but  the  third  often  baffles  our 
best  endeavours.  It  is  difficult  to  induce  the  patient  to 
avoid  the  principal  causes,  indolence  and  luxury;  and 
to  constringe  distended  vessels  is  the  surest  means  of 
increasing  their  debility.  If,  however,  she  be  obe¬ 
dient,  lessening  considerably  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  her  aliment,  using,  at  the  same  time,  free  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  she  will  soon  find  a  degree  of  languor 
and  debility  superior  to  what  she  before  experienced  ; 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  her  to  continue  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  plan,  when  her  feelings  tell  her  that  increased 
weakness  is  the  consequence.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
diminution  of  the  fluids  lessens  the  tension  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  ;  and,  as  in  the  parocentesis,  and  numerous  other 
cases,  the  diminution  of  tension  produces  faintness,  and 
sometimes  even  convulsions.  It  will  require,  then,  no 
little  confidence  in  the  physician,  and  no  common 
resolution  to  persevere ;  yet,  with  perseverance,  relief 
is  certain.  To  steer  between  opposing  prejudices  and 
the  best  ineans  of  relief  is  difficult;  nor  do  we  know 
what  rules  to  offer.  The  disposition  of  the  patient 
must  be  consulted,  and  every  address  employed  to 
lessen  the  powers  of  the  aliment;  to  increase  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  bowels  by  cooling  laxatives ;  to  lessen 
the  activity  of  the  circulation  by  opiates  and  refrige¬ 
rants,  while  by  every  artifice  bodily  exercise  is  pro¬ 
moted.  In  the  summer,  sea-bathing,  and  in  the  proper 
season,  Cheltenham,  and  other  saline  chalybeate  waters, 
may  be  advised,  as  change  of  scene  will  lead  to  more  fre¬ 
quent  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  fashionable  physi¬ 
cian,  who  is  contented  with  receiving  his  daily  fee,  while 
he  humours  the  fancies  of  his  patient  by  some  useless 
placebo,  has  the  best  chance  of  gaining  credit  in  these 
cases;  as  usual,  not  by  assisting,  but  by  pleasing. 

Yet  some  political  advice  will  not  be  without  its 
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advantage.  Women  look  to  the  period  of  the  access 
and  departure  of  the  catamenia,  as  well  as  t he  monthly 
recurrence,  as  times  of  peculiar  delicacy.  They  are  un¬ 
willing  to  take  any  medicine  unless  it  be  Consistent 
with  their  -  present  circumstances,  and  are  apt  to 
attribute  any  disappointment  to  the  medicine  that  they 
may  have  been  prevailed  on  to  employ.  The  discharge 
is,  however,  an  occurrence  which  we  cannot  alwa)'s 
produce,  and  which  we  can  seldom  prevent,  or  supply 
by  any  vicarious  evacuation.  In  general  it  requires  no 
peculiar  care;  but  while  popular  prejudices  exist 
against  the  use  of  any  medicine  at  this  time,  a  prudent 
physician  will  forbear  to  press  it,  unless  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary.  If  it  be  so,  the  inconvenience,  whatever 
it  may  be,  must  be  met,  and  every  bad  effect  may  be  ob  ■ 
viated  by  caution.  Even  a  copious  bleeding  will  often 
not  stop  the  discharge;  purgatives  will  assist  it;  and 
opium,  though  it  may  occasionally  retard,  will  be  ulti¬ 
mately  injurious.  When,  however,  the  discharge  is 
fully  established,  and  has  continued  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  the  danger  of  checking  it,  even  in 
female  apprehension,  is  inconsiderable. 

See  Medical  Observations^ and  Inquiries,  vol.  v.  p. 

]  60  ;  Hoffman’s  Medicinae  Rationalis  Systema ;  Hal¬ 
ler’s  Phvsiology ;  Cullen’s  First  Lines,  vol.  iii.  p.  i).  32  ; 
Hamilton’s  Midwifery,  edit.  4th,  p.  134  ;  Edinburgh 
Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  v.  p.  1 1C) ;  Lond.  Medical 
Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  183.  The  works  professedly  on  this 
subject  are  however  unsatisfactory  and  erroneous.  The 
various  authors  on  midwifery,  particularly  Dr.  Hamilton, 
in  his  Elements,  afford  the  best  assistance. 

ME'NSIS  PH1LOSO  PHICUS.  A  philosophical 
or  CHEMICAL  MONTH  is  sometimes  confined  to  three 
days  and  nights,  at  others  to  ten,  thirty,  and  even  forty 
days. 

ME'NSTRUA,  (from  p;v,  or  the  Hebrew  term 
meni,  a  month).  The  menses  in  women,  and  the  bleed¬ 
ing  piles  in  men.  The  plural  also  of  Menstruum,  q.  v. 

ME  NSTRUUM,  (from  the  same).  A  fluid  body 
capable  of  reducing  a  given  solid  tofhe  same  state,  and 
thus  diffusing  the  latter  through  every  part  of  the 
former;  called  a  menstruum,  because  the  chemists  first 
assisted  its  action  by  a  moderate  fire  for  a  philosophical 
month;  synonymous  with  solvent.  See  Solutio. 

MENSURA.  The  variety  of  measures  employed 
by  different  nations  renders  medical  directions  often 
obscure,  and  occasionally  fallacious.  The  word  rnensura 
is  sometimes  employed  absolutely  to  denote  a  given 
bulk,  and  the  measure  occasionally  contains  one,  some¬ 
times  two,  quarts,  and  the  quadrans  mensurae  is  either 
six  or  twelve  ounces.  The  great  diversity  in  this 
respect  has  induced  the  London  college  to  order  every 
thing  by  weight;  for  a  pint  ot  the  purest. alcohol  is  very 
different  from  even  a  pint  of  water,  and  much  more  so 
from  a  pint  of  the  vitriolic  acid.  In  general,  the  pint  is 
supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  a  pound  ;  but,  in  medicinal 
directions,  it  is  estimated  at  twelve  ounces  :  the  French 
pint  is  double,  and  the  Scotch  pint  equal  to  two  quarts. 
The  cantharus  of  the  Swedes  equals  five  pints. 

In  smaller  quantities,  the  tea  spoonful  is  estimated. as 
equal  to  a  dram,  but  few  tea-spoons  hold  more  than 
forty  drops.  A  d;sert  spoon  holds  somewhat  more 
than  two  drams,  called,  in  prescriptions,  cochleare 
medium,  and  the  table-spoon  about  half  an  ounce. 

The  modern  French  weights  and  measures  3ie  greatly 
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changed,  and  have  produced  no  little  confusion  in  me¬ 
dicine,  chymistry,  and  even  in  common  life.  We  shall 
detail  the  principles  ot  their  new  -system  under  the 
article  Pondera,  on  which  that  of  their  measures  de¬ 
pends;  so  that  we  shall  in  this  place  only  explain  the 
terms.  The  fundamental  measure,  the  litre,  filled 
with  distilled  water,  is  equivalent  to  the  Paris  pint, 
somewhat  more- than  two  English  pints,  and,  in  weight, 
is  nearly •  equal  to  the  kilogram,  two  pounds.  The 
semilitrlm  (demil itre)  is  equal  to  somewhat  more 
than -a- pint;  the  decilitrum  to  about  three  ounces, 
and  a  dram,  equal  in  weight  to  the  hectogram:  the 
■  double  and  the  half  of  the  decilitrum  are  easily  estimated. 
The  litre  contains  fifty  cubic  inches,  and  consequently 
the  centilitrum  half  a  cubic  inch  ;  and  the  double  cen- 
tilitrum  one  cubic  inch,  or  nearly  five  drams,  about  a 
t large  table-spoonful. 

MENTA  GRA,  (from  mevtum,  the  chin,  and  ay  pa, 
a  disease)  ;  impetigo.  An  obstinate  tetter,  which  ap¬ 
peared- in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  Caesar,  be¬ 
ginning  upon  the  chin,  extending  itself  over  the  face, 
and  descending  to  the  neck,  breast,  and  hands.  A  cau¬ 
tery  was  applied  to  some  convenient  part,  so  deep  as  to 
penetrate  to  the  bone. 

We  sometimes  find  a  disease  of  less  virulence  which 
seems  to  merit  this  appellation.  It  affects  the  bulbs  of 
the  hair  on  the  chin,  resembling,  in  its  nature  and  treat¬ 
ment,  the  tinea  capitis. 

MENTA  LES,  (from  wens,  the  wind).  Alienation 
of  the  judgment,  in  which  the  functions  of  the  mind 
are  disturbed. 

Nosologists  have  formed  a  class  of  diseases  under 
th  is  title,  and  in  an  arrangement  from  symptoms  it 
may  probably  be  admitted.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  remark,  that,  though  the  mind  be  affected,  a  laesion 
of  any  function,  which  alone  constitutes  disease,  can 
only  be  recognised  by  the  practical  physician  ;  and  we 
have  found  changes,  in  appearance  most  purely  mental, 
arise  from  a  material  cause.  Our  idea  of  the  duration 
of  time,  for  instance,  is,  as  we  shall  see,  produced  by 
opium  :  a  fit  of  apparent  insanity  will  be  relieved  by 
discharging  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  bile.  See 
Mania. 

MENTHA,  mint;  hedyomos,  from  its  sweet 
smell;  is  a  perennial  herb  with  squares  talks,  serrat¬ 
ed  leaves  set  in  pairs,  and  spikes  of  monopetalous 
flowers,  each  cut  into  four  sections,  and  followed  by 
four  seeds  inclosed  in  the  cup.  The  species  are  numer¬ 
ous,  but  not  hitherto  described  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
S.e  Linns. an  Transactions,  vol.  v.  for  an  account  of 
the  British  species  by  Dr.  Smith. 

Mentha  aoua'tica,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  805,  sisymbrium 
syhestre,  mentha  rotvndifolia  palustris.  Red  water- 
mi  NT.  Its  leaves  are  somewhat  oily,  and  set  on  pedi¬ 
cles  ;  the  stamina  long,  standing  out  from  the  flowers. 

Mentha  CAT  ARIA;  nepeta  eattaria,  mentha Jelina, 
hcrbafelis,  calaminthu  palustris,  nepetel/a,  nepeta  c  atari  a 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  7 <5,  for  cats  are  so  delighted  with  the  smell 
that  they  roll  on  it,  and  destroy  the  plant  unless  defended 
till  it  has  acquired  some  strength.  It  is  aii  hoary  plant 
with  square  stalks;  the  leaves  heart-shaped,  acuminated, 
serrated,  and  set  in  pairs  on  oblong  pedicles  ;  the  flowers 
whitish,  labiated,  standing  on  spikes  at  the  top  of  the 
branches.  The  upper  lip  is  divided  into  two,  and  the 
lower  into  three,  sections.  It  grows  wild  in  hedges  and 
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on  dry  banks,  and  flowers  in  June  ;  is  moderately  aro¬ 
matic,  of  a  strong  smell,  resembling  a  mixture  of  mint 
and  penny-royal,  and  participates  of  their  virtues. 
Water  dissolves  their  active  matter;  but  rectified  spirit 
extracts  it  more  completely  Distilled  with  water,  they 
yield  a  yellow  essential  oil,  not  quite  so  agreeable  as 
tbc  herb,  though  resembling  it  in  smell  :  the  remain¬ 
ing  deepetion  is  bitter  and  subastringent.  See  Rail 
Historia  Plantarum  ;  Cullen,  Lewis,  and  Tournefort’s 
Materia  Medica. 

*  Me  ntha  corymbi'fera  mi'nou.  See  Ackra- 
tum. 

Me'ntha  crlspa,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  805,  agrees  in  its 
general  virtues  with  the  Mentha  spicata,  q.  v. 

Me  ntha  hirsuta,  xar  S.  Smith,  in  the  Linnaean 
Transactions,  v.  196  ;  probably  a  variety  of  the  mentha 
sativ;.i.  See  Flora  Britannica. 

Me'ntha  palu'stris  fo'lio  oblo'ngo,  wen- 
tnstrum  hirsutum,  utiricularia  ;  hairy  water- 
mint,  or  earwort,  has  long  hairy  leaves,  without 
pedicles,  and  broad  spikes  of  flowers.  All  the  water- 
mints  grow  in  marshes  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
flower  towards  the  end  of  summer;  their  smell  is  less 
agreeable  than  that  of  spenr-mint,  their  taste  more 
bitter  and  pungent  :  the  second  sort  resembles  the 
penny-royal.  They  yield  much  less  essential  oil  than 
the  spear-mint,  and  their  virtues,  though  similar,  are 
greatly  inferior. 

The  hairy  water-mint  is  supposed  to  be  auricvlaria, 
plant  a  Zcylunica,  or  earwort,  celebrated  by  Marloe  for 
the  cure  of  deafness. 

Me  ntha  piperi'tis.  Pepper-mint.  Mentha 
piperita  Lin.  Sp  PI.  805  ;  hath  acuminated  leaves  on 
very  short  pedicles,  and  the  flowers  set  in  short  thick 
spikes  or  heads  :  it  is  a  pative  of  this  kingdom,  and  its 
natural  soil  is  a  watery  one ;  but  in  any  other  it  does 
not  degenerate 

Pepper-mint  hath  a  more  penetrating  smell,  with  a 
stronger  and  warmer  taste  than  the  other  mints.  In  the 
mouth  it  feels  at  first  hot,  afterwards  cold,  and  some¬ 
what  nitrous.  From  its  stomachic,  antispasmodic,  and 
carminative  qualities,  it  is  of  great  use  in  flatulent 
complaints,  hysteric  depressions,  naasea,  and  other 
dyspeptic  symptoms  ;  often  producing  immediate  re¬ 
lief  by  diffusing  a  glowing  warmth  through  the  whole 
system.  Its  qualities  are  with  great  probability  ascribed 
to  the  camphor,  which  the  experiments  of  Gaubius  have 
proved  to  be  largely  contained  in  it,  and  it  is  seldom  in¬ 
jurious  from  its  stimulus. 

It  readily  and  strongly  impregnates  either  water  or 
spirit  by  infusion  :  in  distillation  with  water  it  gives 
over  a  large  quantity  of  essential  oil,  of  a  pale  greenish 
yellow  colour,  growing  darker-coloured  by  age,  and 
possessing  a  great  degree  of  the  smell  and  pungency  of 
the  herb.  As  much  of  this  oil  as  can  be  suspended  in 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  sold  under  the  name  of  the 
essence  of  pepper-mint.  The  decoction  which  remains 
after  distillation,  like  that  of  the  other  mints,  is  bit¬ 
terish  and  subastringent.  For  the  water,  spirit,  and  oil, 
see  Mentha  spicata. 

Me'ntha  pule'gium.  See  Pulegium. 

Me'NTHA  spica'ta;  mentha  sativa  Lin.  Sp.  PJ. 
805,  mentha  vulgaris,  IIART-M INT,  and  common 
spear- mi nt,  hath  oblong,  narrow-pointed  leaves, 
joined  close  to  the  stalk,  and  small  purplish  flowers. 
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standing  on  long  spikes  on  the  top.  'I  hough  a  native 
of  warmer  climes,  it  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  smell  of  mint,  is  agreeably  aromatic,  and  the 
taste  bitterish  and  moderately  warm  ;  it  is  carminative 
and  stomachic,  particularly  useful  in  relieving  vomit¬ 
ings  -nd  weakness  of  the  stomach.  An  infusion  of 
mint  in  water  is  said  to  prevent  the  coagulation  of  milk 
in  stomachs  where  acidity  prevails ;  and  in  general  this 
herb  nearly  resembles  the  pepper-mint,  though  perhaps 
less  efficacious  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  more  injurious 
as  a  stimulant.  In  vomitings  from  inflammation  in 
the  stomach  it  is  injurious. 

Tlte  juice  expressed  from  the  leaves  retains  the  bit¬ 
terness  and  astringency,  but  not  the  aroma  of  the  mint, 
which,  however,  is  not  lost  by  keeping,  drying,  or  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat.  In  five  or  six  hours  cold 
water  extracts  the  more  agreeable  and  active  parts  of  the 
mint ;  a  longer  mau  ration  extracts  the  grosser  and  less 
agreeable  portions.  Hot  water  more  quickly,  extracts 
its  virtues,  but  boiling  dissipates  the  aroma  Infusions 
and  tinctures  contain  the  whole  virtue  of  the  mint ;  the 
oil  and  the  distilled  water  only  the  aroma 

Mint- water  should  be  distilled  trom  the  fresh 
herb,  and  it  is  improved  by  adding  some  dried  mint. 
In  distillation  with  water  an  essential  oil  rises,  which 
is  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  changing  by  age  to  a  red¬ 
dish  hue :  about  an  ounce  is  procured  from  ten  pounds 
of  mint,  which  for  this  purpose  should  be  gathered 
when  the  flower  is  expanding.  The  oil  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  an  agreeable  preparation 

Dry  mint  yields  to  spirit  of  wine,  either  with  or 
wjtiiout  heat,  all  its  virtue,  without  its  disagreeable 
parts  Spirit  takes  up  very  little  in  distillation  An 
extract  made  with  spirit  possesses  the  concentrated  vir¬ 
tue's  of  a  large  portion  of  dried  leaves.  I  ifteen  grains 
of  the  resinous  extract  obtained  from  either  the  com¬ 
mon-mint  or  pepper-mint,  by  means  of  spirit  ot  wine, 
is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  six  drams  of  the  dried  herb. 
The  spirituous  tincture  mives  with  watery  liquors 
without  precipitation  ;  but  spirituous  liquors  impregnat¬ 
ed  with  its  pure  volatile  parts  by  distillation  turn  milky 
on  the  admixture  of  water.  A  conserve  made  in  the 
usual  way  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  other  medicines, 
in  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

Tincture  of  mint  is  made  by  adding  to  a  pint  of  mifit 
water  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  mint :  after 
standing  four  hours  in  a  warm  place,  it  must  be  stiained. 
The  distilled  water  contains  as  much  of  the  volatile 
part  of  the  herb  as  it  can  retain ;  but  by  infusion  it 
lakes  upas  much  of  the  extractive  matter  as  puie  watei. 
Thus  an  of  the  simple  distilled  waters  may  be  much 
improved,  and.  when  required,  the  waters  distilled 
from  one  vegetable  may  be  the  menstruum  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one. 

The  college  of  physicians  order  from  the  mentha 
sativa.  and  mentha  piperitis,a  water  and  a  spirit,  which 
are  directed  to  be  made  as  follows.  Take  ot  spear-mint 
or  pepper-mint  dried,  one  pound  and  a  half,  water  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma ;  and  to  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  herb  they  order  one  gallon  of  spirit,  with, 
water  sufficient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma  in  each 
process  they  draw  off  a  gallon.  The  essential  oils  of 
each  are  obtained  by  distillation.  See  Oleum. 
MENTHA  STRUM.  See  Mentha  aqu  atica. 


MENIULA,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  mat  alt,  a 
staff).  See  Penis. 

Mkntula  alata.  See  Pen n a. 

MEN  1  ULA  GRA,  (from  men  tula,  and  aypx.)  A 
disorder  of  the  penis,  induced  by  a  contraction  of  the 
erectores  musculi. 

ME'NTUM,  (ab  cmincnrlo,  from  its  sticking  out). 
The  chin  is  the  anterior  protuberance  which  terminates 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  ;  the  under  part  of  the  chin 
is  termed  its  basis,  distinguished  from  the  throat  by  a 
transverse  fold,  extending  from  ear  to  ear;  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  chin  a  dimple  is  usually  found. 

MENYA'  NTH  ES  I'll  IFOLI  AT  A,  et  PALU'STRIS. 
See  Trifolium  faludosum. 

MEPHITIS,  (from  the  Syriac  term  mephuhitli,  a 
blast).  A  POISONOUS  Exhalation,  or  what  the 
miners  call  a  DAMP.  It  was  formerly  applied  to  any 
air,  not  respirable,  especially  if  attended  with  an  offen¬ 
sive  smell.  Modern  chemistry  is  more  accurate;  and 
what  was  with  little  discrimination  called  mephitic 
is  now  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  carbonic  acid  gas. 

MERCURIA  LIS,  (from  mercurius ,  quicksilver). 
Mercurial,  or  a  preparation  of  mercury. 
But  in  obsolete  authors,  the  atru  bills  is  also  called  the 
mercurial  HUMOUR;  and  the  diseases  from  this 
source  have  the  same  appellation.  In  botany  it  is  the 
name  for  lapathum  unctuosum  folio  triangulo,  bli- 
thuiri,  dienopodium,  bonus  Hairicus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  318, 
all-good,  English  mercury,  a  plant  with 
triangular  leaves,  covered  underneath  with,  a  whitish 
unctuous  meal :  its  stalks  are  striated  hollow,  partly 
erect  and  partly  procumbent,  bearing  on  the  tops  spikes . 
of  small  imperfect  flowers,  each  of  which  is  followed 
by  a  small  black  seed,  inclosed  in  the  cup;  perennial, 
grows  in  waste  grounds,  and  flowers  in  August..  The 
leaves  are  mucilaginous,  a  little  subsaline,  and  used  as 
emollients  in  clysters  and  fomentations.  The  young 
shoots  are  eaten  in  spring  as  a  gentle  laxative  and ; 
diuretic.  See  Kail  Historia. 

MERCURIA  LIS  AQUA.  SeeBF.YA. 

MeRCURI  \  LIS  FRu'CTICOSA  INCA'NA  TESTICU- 
la'ta;  marisicum,  thelygonon,  mercurial  is  foment  usa  Lin.. 
Sp.  PI.  1405.  Children’s  mercury,  is  a  garden 
plant,  and  used  in  Barbary  against  some  female  diseases. 

Mercuria  lis  mas, mneuriahs  testiculatu,  spicata, 
and  fee  min  a  French  mercury.  It  is  the  mercu- 
riaiis  annua  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1-105,  var.  a  and  /3,  hath 
smooth  glossy  leaves,  and  branched  stalks. .  Each  va¬ 
riety  is  annual,  and'  grows  wild  in  shady  uncultivated 
grounds  T  he  leaves  have  no  remarkable  smell,  and 
very  little  taste;  they  are  slightly  mucilaginous,  but 
seldom  used. 

MercuriaT.is  mucilago.  See  Argentum 

VI  Vl!M. 

Mercuria'lis ;  cynocrambe,  canina  brassica,  prrsi - 
curia  siliquosa,  .mcrcaria/is  Montana,  WILD  mercury, 
dog’s  MERCURY,  mcrcuriahs  permnis  Lin. Sp.  Pi.  1 4o5, 
is  one  of  the  poisonous  plants  found  in  Great- Britain. 
The  root  1S  creeping,  light  coloured,  and  fibrous ;  the 
stalk  erect,  green,  juicy,  and  unbranched.  The  leaves^ 
are  oval,  serrated,  pointed  at  the  extremity,  placed  in., 
pairs  opposite  each  other.  The-  flowers  grow  at  the 
tops  of  the  stalks  in  thin  slender  spikes  from  the  ala*, 
of  the  leaves,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  am  male  and 
female.  The  furrows  of  the  german  receive  a  barren 

C  c  2 
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filament,  terminated  with  a  gland,  marked  with  two 
dark-coloured  spots.  It  flowers  early  in  the  spring  ; 
is  found  in  woods,  shady  places,  and  the  banks  of 
ditches ;  distinguished  from  the  French  mercury  by 
being  perennial,  larger,  with  rough  leaves,  and  the 
stalks  not  branched. 

In  early  spring  it  may  be  eaten  with  safety,  dressed 
like  spinach  ;  but  its  acrimony  is  soon  evolved,  and  it 
produces  nausea,  vomiting,  and  afterwards  comatose 
symptoms.  These  ill  effects  are  removed  like  those  of 
poisonous  mushrooms.  See  Amanita  and  Vene- 
NUM. 

Wilmer’s  Observations  on  Poisonous  Vegetables. 

MERCU'RIUS.  Quick  or  living  silver;  from 
its  great  fluidity.  See  Argentum  vivum. 

MERCU'RIUS  ALCALISA'TUS.  ALCALISATED  MER¬ 
CURY;  hydrargyrus  cum  crcta ;  Quicksilver  with 
CHALK;  /Ethiopus  albus.  R.  Hydrargyri  puri  |.iij. 
cretae  pp.  *v.,  rub  them  together  until  the  globules  dis¬ 
appear.  Ph.  Lond.  1/88. 

Mercu'rius  calcina'tus;  mercurius  prcecipifatvs 
perse.  Calcined  quicksilver,  hydrargyrus  cnlci- 
11  alus.  This  preparation  is  directed  to  be  prepared 
by  exposing  a  pound  of  quicksilver  in  a  flat-bottomed 
glass  cucurbit  to  a  heat  of  about  GCO  degrees,  in  a 
sand-bath,  till  it  becomes  a  red  powder.  By  agitation, 
or  by  triture,  similar  effects  are  produced  on  the 
mercury,  and  in  much  less  time.  This  has  lately  been 
a  fashionable  preparation,  but  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  supe¬ 
rior  to  calomel,  though  the  prejudices  of  the  moment 
have  occasionally  given  it  the  preference  with  ourselves 
and  others. 

Mercu'rius  cinnabari'nus.  See  Cinnabar 
factitia. 

Mercu'rius  corrosivus  sublimatus.  See 
Mercurius  corrosivus  albus. 

Mercu'rius  coralli'nus,  arcanum  coralimum. 
This  was  designed  to  render  the  mercurius  nitratus  ru¬ 
ber  a  more  mild  internal  medicine  ;  but  as  no  consi¬ 
derable  advantage  was  obtained  by  the  process,  it  has 
been  rejected. 

Mercu'rius  corrosTvus  a'lbus.  The  white 
corrosive  MERCURY;  mercurius  corrosivus  subli - 
matus,  gas  siccum  sublimatum ,  albi,  aquilu  alba ,  sub- 
limalum ,  hydrargyrus  mu  rial  us,  MURIATED  quick¬ 
silver.  The  modes  of  preparing  this  medicine  are 
various ;  but  the  college  of  London  direct  quick¬ 
silver  and  vitriolic  acid  two  pounds  of  each,  dried  sea- 
salt  three  pounds  and  a  half :  the  quicksilver  is  to  be 
mixed  with  the  acid  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  boiled  in  a 
sand  heat  till  the  matter  is  dried  ;  which  is  added, 
when  cold,  to  the  sea-salt,  in  a  glass  vessel.  The 
whole  is  sublimed  in  a  glass  cucurbit,  with  a  heat  gra¬ 
dually  raised,  and  the  sublimed  matter  separated  from 
the  scoriae.  Pharm,  Lond.  1/88. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  preparation  used  in  England 
is  brought  from  Holland  and  Venice  ;  and  as  has  been 
su  pected.  adulterated  with  arsenic,  Dr.  Lewis  gives  the 
following  method  of  detecting  the  fraud:  “  Take  any 
quantity  of  the  suspected  white  corrosive  mercury, 
powder  it  in  a  glass  mortar,  and  mix  it  well  with  twice 
its  weight  of  black  flux  (see  Calcinatio),  and  a  little 
filings  of  iron;  put  the  mixture  into  a  crucible  capable 
of  holding  four  or  live  times  as  much  ;  give  a  gradual 
foe  until  the  ebullition  ceases,  then  hastily  increase  it 


to  a  white  heat :  if  no  fumes  of  a  garlic  smell  be  per¬ 
ceived  during  the  process,  and  if  the  particles  of  iron 
retain  their  form,  without  any  of  them  being  melted, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  mixture  contains  no  arsenic.” 
Neumann  denies  the  possibility  of  this  preparation  be¬ 
ing  adulterated  with  arsenic,  and  observes,  that  instead 
of  their  subliming  together,  the  arsenic  will  attract  the 
marine  acid  to  itself,  and  the  mercury  will  be  revived, 
instead  of  sublimed  in  the  form  of  this  preparation. 

Sublimated  mercury  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  slow  continued  action  of  the  metal  is  re¬ 
quired,  particularly  in  eruptions,  in  glandular  indura¬ 
tions,  and  some  similar  complaints.  In  lues  it  often 
fails,  after  having  first  appeared  to  succeed.  It  was 
given  by  Van  Swieten  in  lues,  dissolved  in  corn  spirit; 
and  in  this  form  it  sits  most  easily  on  the  stomach;  but 
the  watery  solution  is  not  inconvenient  in  this  respect. 
A  small  proportion  of  crude  sal  ammoniac  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  prevents  the  precipitation.  It  may  be  given  also 
in  pills  mixed  with  the  crumb  of  bfead,  and  the  dose, 
at  first,  should  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  a  grain.  See 
Argentum  vivum. 

Mercu'rius  du'lcis  sublima'tus  ;  dulcified 

MERCURY  SUBLIMATE,  cc/ume/as ;  and  when  the 
sublimation  hath  been  ten  or  twelve  times  repeated, 
panacea  mcrcurii . 

It  is  the  mercurius  corrosivus  albus,  dulcified  by  the 
addition  of  crude  mercury.  The  London  college  directs 
the  proportion  of  nine  ounces  of  purified  quicksilver  to 
twelve  ounces  of  the  muriated  quicksilver :  rub  them, 
it  is  added,  together  till  the  globules  disappear,  and  sub¬ 
lime;  in  the  same  manner  repeat  the  sublimation  four ' 
times;  afterwards  mb  the  matter  into  the  finest  pow¬ 
der,  and  wash  it  by  pouring  on  boiling  distilled  water. 
Ph.  London,  1788.  In  the  Augustan  Dispensatory 
one  sublimation  only  is  required.  See  Argentum 

VIVUM. 

The  marks  of  sufficient  dulcification  are,  its  being 
perfectly  insipid  to  the  taste,  and  indissoluble  by  long 
boiling  in  water.  If  the  water  bath  taken  up  any  part 
of  the  mercury,  it  may  be  discovered  by  dropping  into 
the  liquor  an  alkaline  solution,  which  will  precipitate 
the  mercury  it  may  contain.  If  the  dulcified  mercury 
turns  black  on  being  mixed  with  lime-water,  or  volatile 
alkali,  it  is  duly  prepared. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Mr.  Scheele’s  prepara¬ 
tion  of  calomel  in  the  humid  way,  and  explained  its 
principles.  We  shall  now  add  the  process  at  length, 
translated  from  the  Stockholm  Transactions. 

“  Half  a  pound  of  quicksilver  and  the  same  quantity 
of  nitrous  acid  are  to  be  put  into  a  small  vessel  with  a 
long  neck,  the  mouth  of  which  is  to  be  covered  with 
paper.  The  vessel  is  then  to  be  placed  in  a  warm 
sand-bath;  and,  after  a  few  hours,  when  the  acid 
affords  no  signs  of  its  acting  any  longer  on  the  quick¬ 
silver,  the  fire  is  to  be  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  solution  may  nearly  boil.  This  heat  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  or  four  hours,  taking  care  to  move 
the  vessel  from  time  to  time,  and  at  last  the  solution  is 
to  be  suffered  to  boil  gently  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  In  the  mean  while  wo  are  to  dissolve  four 
ounces  and  a  half  of  line  common  salt  in  six  or  eight 
pints  of  water.  This  solution  is  to  be  poured  boiling 
into  a  glass  vessel,  in  which  the  above-mentioned  solu¬ 
tion  of  quicksilver  is  to  be  mixed  with  it,  gradually, 
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and  in  a  boding  state  also,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
mixture  in  constant  motion.  When  the  precipitate  is 
settled,  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  drained  from  it,  after 
which  it  is  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  hot  water  till 
it  ceases  to  impart  any  taste  to  the  water.  The  preci¬ 
pitate  obtained  by  this  method  is  to  be  filtered,  and 
afterwards  dried  by  a  gentle  heat.  This  is  the  hy- 
drargyrus  muriatus  mitis  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
only  that  they  order  four  ounces  of  sea-salt,  instead  of 
four  ounces  and  a  half. 

“  It  might  be  supposed,  that  when  the  nitrous  acid 
ceases  to  effervesce  with  the  mercury,  it  is  saturated 
with  it;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case :  the  acid, 
when  the  heat  is  increased  being  still  able  to  dissolve  a 
quantity  of  it;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
quicksilver  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  is  calcined 
by  the  acid,  but  afterwards  is  dissolved  by  it  in  a  me¬ 
tallic  form.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  observe,  that  not 
only  more  elastic  vapour  arises,  but  also,  that  by  adding 
either  fixed  or  volatile  caustic  alkali  we  obtain  a  black 
precipitate;  whereas,  when  the  solution  contains  only 
calcined  quicksilver,  the  precipitate  becomes  yellow  by 
such  an  addition.  If  this  black  precipitate  is  gently 
distilled,  it  rises  in  the  form  of  quicksilver,  leaving  a 
yellow  powder,  which  is  in  fact  that  part  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  operation  was  cal¬ 
cined  by  the  nitrous  acid. 

“The  boiling  of  the  solution  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  hydrargyrus 
nitratus  in  a  dissolved  state,  it  being  much  disposed  to 
crystalise.  In  general,  some  of  the  mercury  remains 
undissolved;  but  it  is  always  better  to  take  too  much 
than  too  little  of  it,  because  the  more  metallic  substance 
the  solution  contains,  the  more  hydrargyrus  muriatus 
mitis  will  be  obtained. 

“  It  is  necessary  to  pour  the  mercurial  solution  into 
the  solution  of  salt  by  little  at  a  time,  and  cautiously, 
so  that  no  part  of  the  undissolved  quicksilver  may  pass 
along  with  it.  Two  ounces  of  common  salt  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  precipitate  all  the  mercury;  but  ihen  it  may 
easily  happen  that  some  superfluous  mercurius  corro- 
sivus  attaches  itself  to  this  precipitate,  which  the  water 
alone  is  incapable  of  separating  completely.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  reason  why  mercurius  precipitatus  albus 
is  always  corrosive.  I  have  found  that  common  salt 
possesses  the  same  quantity  as  sal  ammoniac,  viz.  that 
of  dissolving  a  greater  quantily  of  mercurius  corrosivus. 
I  therefore  employ  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  common 
salt,  in  order  to  get  the  mercurius  corrosivus  entirely 
separated.1’ 

Of  all  the  preparations  of  mercury,  calomel  is  the 
most  frequently  used ;  and  all  the  virtues  attributed 
to  mercury  this  preparation  apparently  possesses. 
The  dose  is  fiom  gr.  i.  to  9 i.  according  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  ;  but  five  or  eight  grains  are  rarely  exceeded. 

We  have  said,  that  probably  calomel  might  supply 
every  other  preparation  ;  but  that  accident,  or  the 
routine  of  practice,  easily  becoming  a  habit,  sometimes 
fixed  a  preference  tor  other  form*,  without  their  possess¬ 
ing  any  real  superiority.  In  glandular  complaints  calo¬ 
mel  seems  to  be  preferred  ;  but  small  doses  of  the  mu- 
riated  mercury  are  often  equally  efficacious.  In  cutaneous 
complaints,  it  is  often  used  in  combination  with  the 
antimony,  though  from  the  preparation  employed,  the 
sulphur  auratum,  its  virtues,  as  a  mercurial,  are  greatly 


diminished.  In  the  early  preparation  of  Dr.  James's 
powder  (see  James),  calomel  formed  a  portion;  and 
it  has  been  lately  fashionable  to  add  it  to  the  antimonial, 
in  the  early  periods  of  fevers,  to  secure  a  discharge  from 
the  bowels  as  soon  as  possible.  The  exhibition  of  calo¬ 
mel  with  camphor  and  opium,  in  the  early  stages  of 
pleurisy,  as  recommended  bv  Dr.  Lysons,  we  think  a 
more  doubtful  practice ;  and  on  this  account  we  are 
unable  to  speak  of  its  effects  from  experience.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  found  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  frequent 
bleeding,  as  has  been  asserted,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
useful ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  the  plan  has  been 
sufficiently  followed  to  enable  us  to  decide  on  its 
efficacy  or  eligibility.  In  the  confluent  small-pox  ca¬ 
lomel  has  been  given  to  assist  or  bring  on  the  salutary 
salivation;  but  in  this  disease  it  has  been  dangerous 
from  its  inflammatory  stimulus,  nor  is  there  sufficient 
time  to  produce  the  necessary  evacuation.  Rubbed 
upon  the  inside  of  the  lips,  it  has  produced  similar 
effects  to  those  which  are  occasioned  by  taking  it  in¬ 
ternally,  particularly  in  the  lues  venerea  :  in  cases  of 
chancres  also,  used  by  itself,  or  in  the  following  form, 
it  is  highly  advantageous. 

PL  Cerati  lapid.  calamin.  ^ss.  calomelanos  pp.  3i.  m. 

Mercu  rius  duplica'tus  philoso'phicus.  See 
Rub  is. 

Mf.rcu'rius  EMe’ticus  fi.a'vus.  Hydrargyrus 
vitriu/atus,  tiirpet/rum  minera/c  ;  vitriol  AT  t.D  MER¬ 
CURY,  and  TURBETII  MINERAL. 

Take  of  purified  quicksilver,  vitriolic  acid,  of  each  si 
pound;  mix  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  heat  them  by  degrees, 
until  they  unite  into  a  white  mass,  which  is  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  dried  with  a  strong  fire.  This  matter,  on  the 
affusion  of  a  large  quantity  of  hot  distilled  water,  im¬ 
mediately  becomes  a  yellow  powder.  Rub  the  powder 
carefully  with  this  water  in  a  glass  mortar;  after  it  has 
subsided,  pour  off  the  water;  and,  adding  more  distilled 
water  several  times,  wash  the  matter  till  it  becomes  in¬ 
sipid.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

To  edulcorate  it  more  quickly  and  effectually,  the 
water  intended  to  be  used  in  its  ablution  is  impregnated 
with  a  determined  proportion  of  fixed  alkaline  salt;  and 
by  this  means  the  quantity  of  the  preparation  will  be 
increased,  and  its  strength  more  equal. 

The  yellow  emetic  mercury  is  a  powerful  vomit ;  and, 
like  other  mercurials,  will  excite  salivation  :  in  robust 
habits  it  hath  been  used  in  cutaneous  disorders  and 
glandular  obstructions.  As  an  emetic,  it  hath  been 
given  to  eight  or  ten  grains;  but  in  this  dose  it  operates 
violently,  and  is  only  employed  when  the  shock  of 
vomiting  is  required  to  be  considerable.  It  is  thus  some¬ 
times  useful  in  palsies,  and  more  certainly  in  amaurosis. 
Haifa  grain,  or  a  grain,  given  every  night,  is  said  to 
have  produced  the  best  effects  in  the  most  inveterate 
cases  of  the  venereal  disease,  in  obstinate  rheumatisms, 
and  ulcers  that  were  difficult  of  cure.  It  is  a  powerful 
medicine,  but  yet  does  not  appear  to  excel  the  other 
less  violent  mercurials,  except  in  particular  instances, 
where  considerable  and  rapid  effects  are  necessary,  and 
where  the  constitution  is  robust.  It  is  a  favourable  me¬ 
dicine  with  some  active  practitioners,  particularly  Dr. 
Maryatt,  in  dropsies.  See  Maryatt’s  Art  of  Healing. 

Mercu  rius  pii  A'.cipita'i us  ruber,  Hydrar¬ 
gyrus  nitratus  ruber.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788.  Rfd  PRE¬ 
CIPITATE.  The  London  college  directs  us  to  take 
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of  purified  quicksilver  and  nitrous  acid  each  a  pound ; 
muriatic  acid,  one  dram  by  weight;  to  mix  in  a  glass 
vessel,  and  dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  a  sand-bath  ;  then 
to  raise  the  fire  till  the  matter  is  formed  into  red  crystals. 
Pharm.  Lond.  1/88.  As  soon  as  it  hath  acquired  the 
sparkling  red  colour  it  should  be  immediately  removed 
from  the  fire,  or  it  will  soon  lose  it  again. 

This  preparation  is  sometimes  mixed  with  minium 
and  vermilion,  but  then  the  peculiar  brilliancy  is  destroy¬ 
ed.  If  only  minium  is  added,  it  may  be  detected  by 
giving  a  sweetish  taste  to  vinegar.  If  laid  also  on  a 
very  hot  iron,  the  mercury  will  evaporate,  leaving  the 
lead  behind. 

The  red  nitrated  quicksilver  is  only  used  externally 
as  an  escharotic;  and  if  finely  powdered  and  mixed 
with  the  unguentum  resinae  flavae,  in  the  proportion  of 
c.ne  or  two  scruples  to  an  ounce,  it  is  an  excellent 
digestive  for  foul  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  bringing  on  a 
proper  purulent  discharge,  instead  of  a  thin  sanies. 

Unguentum  hyduaugyri  nitrati.  SeeTnA- 

CHOMA. 

Cera  tum  hyda'rgyri  nitra'ti.  Cerate  of 
NITRATED  quicksilver.  R.  Unguenti  hydrarg. 
nitrati ;  cerati  spermatis  ceti  aa  Jij.  m.  It  is  sometimes 
applied  to  scrophulous  and  phagedenic  ulcers. 

Mercu'rius  pr^ecipi  i  atus  a'lbus.  Calx  hydrar- 
gyri  alba.  White  cai.x  of  quicksilver.  The 
London  college  directs  the  following  process  :  take  of 
muriated  quicksilver,  sal  ammoniac,  water  of  kali,  each 
half  a  pound  ;  dissolve  first  the  sal  ammoniac,  after¬ 
wards  the  muriated  quicksilver  in  distilled  water,  and 
add  the  water  of  kali ;  wash  the  precipitated  powder 
until  it  becomes  insipid  Ph  Lond  178S. 

Great  care  is  required  lest  more  of  the  fixed  alkali 
be  added  than  is  necessary,  for  the  precipitate  will  then 
be  yellow.  This  preparation  is  almost  constantly  con¬ 
fined  to  external  uses.  Half  a  dram  or  two  scruples 
of  it,  added  to  an  ounce  of  pomatum,  is  used  as  an 
elegant  cure  for  the  itch ;  the  same  quantity  may  be 
dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  a  thick  decoction  oflinseed, 
as  a  liniment  for  curing  chancres  when  situated  on  the 
glans  penis,  or  on  the  inside  of  the  prepuce;  a  rag 
being  dipped  in  it,  is  applied  to  the  glans,  and  the  pre¬ 
puce  may  be  drawn  over  it. 

This  precipitate  is  adulterated  with  starch,  and  with 
white  lead.  The  first  is  discovered  by  its  becoming 
glutinous  on  being  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water ;  the  second  by  adding  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
alkaline  salt ;  beating  the  mixture  in  a  crucible  till  no 
fumes  arise.  If  the  residuum  does  not  melt  in  water,  it 
is  adulterated. 

Mercu'rius  pr^.cipita'tus  du'lcis.  Ph.  Lond. 
1 7'iI-  See  Hydrargyrus  muriatus  mitis. 

Mercu  rius  precipita'tus  per  se.  Mercu'¬ 
rius  calcinatus. 

Mercu  rius  sacchara  tus.  Sugared  mer¬ 
cury.  A  preparation  designed  to  give  the  mercury 
in  a  liquid  form.  Equal  quantities  of  brown  sugar- 
candy  and  mercury  are  triturated  till  the  globules  dis¬ 
appear,  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  juniper. 

Mercu  rius  v i  t/E,  angelicas,  Algujut  hi  pulvis. 
The  mercury  of  life;  the  precipitate  formed  by 
diluting  butter  of  antimony  with  water 

This  powder  when  edulcorated  is  a  calx  of  antimony, 
always  nearly  of  the  same  strength,  and  therefore  some¬ 


times  preferred  to  the  glass  in  preparing  tartarised 
antimony. 

ME  RGEN,  (from  the  Arabic  term  morgan).  See 
CORALMUM. 

MERLU  CIUS,  (quasi  mavis  litcius,  the  sea-pike). 
See  Asellus  marinus. 

MERYOPIIY'LLON.  See  Millefolium. 

MEKOCE  LE,  (from  pepop,  the  thigh ,  and  xijXij,  a 
rupture).  See  Hernia  femoralis. 

MEROS,  (from  psipcu,  to  divide).  See  Femur. 

ME  SANG  DE  VA  CCA.  See  Bezoar  boy  inus. 

MESARYEON,  pserccoxiov,  (from  pscop,  medms ,  and 
ocpxia,  belly).  Mesent litfi u M,  q.  v. 

MESARAI'CA,  vel  Mb  SARA  I  CA  MA'JOR  VE'- 
NA,  (from  pera.pa.iov ,  the  mesentery).  The  mesaraic 
or  mesenteric  vein,  is  the  continuation  of  the  vena 
portae  ventr al is.  (See  Portal  vena.)  It  bends  to¬ 
wards  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  and  accompanies 
it  in  those  portions  of  the  mesentery  and  mesocolon, 
which  belong  to  the  small  intestines,  the  caecum  and 
right  portion  of  the  colon  ;  as  it  runs  down  it  forms  an 
arch  obliquely,  like  that  of  the  artery,  which  is  also 
ramified  on  the  convex  and  concave  sides.  It  very 
closely  accompanies  the  mesenteric  artery,  and  is 
branched  out  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 

Mesarai  ca  mi'noryena.  See H.emorriioi- 

DALIS  INTERNA  VENA. 

MESENTE  RICYE  ARTE'RIYE,  (from  mesenterium, 
the  mesentery).  The  upper  mesenteric  artery,  called 
colica,  seu  mcsentcrica  superior,  rises  somewhat  below 
the  ccdiac  The  aorta  a  little  above  its  division  gives 
oft'  the  inferior,  viz  the  colica  sinistra  seu  mesenterica 
inferior,  to  the  left  side  upon  the  mesocolon,  the. 
lowest  branch  of  which  goes  to  the  extremity  of  the 
anus,  and  forms  the  ha-.morrhoidal  artery.  The  upper 
branches  anastomose  with  the  superior  mesenteric, 
and  are  azygous.  The  upper  mesenteric  branch  forms 
a  large  arch  in  its  course  from  the  light  side  to 
the  left  of  the  mesentery ;  and  from  its  convex  side 
many  branches  pass  to  the  intestines,  where  they  com¬ 
municate  by  reciprocal  arches  A  few  branches  go 
from  the  concave  sides,  spreading  themselves  in  the 
mesocolon,  colon,  &c. 

Mesente'rical  gla'.ndul/e.  The  mesenteric 
GLANDS.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  mesentery  are 
larger  in  young  than  in  old  subjects  ;  and,  if  not  the 
proper  seat  of  scrophula,  they  are  always  affected  in 
that  disease. 

MESENTERIUM,  (from  perop,  the  middle,  and 
evlspov,  intestine)-,  e/iichordis ;  vnsdnxon  ;  the  mesen¬ 
tery,  thus  named  from  its  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  intestines,  is  a  duplicature  of  the  peritonaeum, 
nearly  of  a  circular  figure  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  connected  by  a  cellular  membrane,  expand¬ 
ing  and  receiving  the  intestines.  It  begins  loosely  upon 
the  loins,  extending  to  all  (he  intestines,  except  the 
duodenum  ;  but  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the 
large  intestines  is  called  wcsueolon,  and  is  a  production 
of  the  true  mesentery.  The  diameter  of  this  circular 
membrane  is  somewhat  more  than  four  inches,  and  the 
circumference  when  its  plaits  are  unfolded  are  about 
three  ells  in  length  :  the  intestines  plaited  on  this  cir¬ 
cumference  are  nearly  three  times  that  length.  The 
inner  membrane  is  most  strictly  its  own  ;  and  in  it  the 
vessels  and  the  glands  are  found.  The-  two  exterior 
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ones  are  from  the  peritonaeum,  and*  between  there  the 
arteries  and  veins  lie,  whose  branches  are  dispersed  on 
the  intestines.  It  confines  the  intestines,  and  sustains 
the  arteries,  veins,  lymphaeducts,  and  nerves,  in  their 
passage  to  and  from  them. 

Many  disorders  are  described  by  different  authors  as 
arising  from  the  mesentery ;  but  Dr.  Hunter  thinks  it 
is  rarely  the  seat  of  disease  ;  and  that  even  its  glands, 
sometimes  disordered  in  children,  are  not  affected  so 
frequently  as  is  suspected,  Riverius,  in  the  chapter  on 
obstructions  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  observes  that  the 
causes  and  cure  are  the  same  as  in  similar  disorders 
of  the  liver.  See  Praxis  Medica,  lib.  xiii. 

•  MKSENTERI  TIS,  (from  mesentcrium).  Dr.  Cullen 
considers  it  as  a  species  of  Peritonitis,  q.  v.  calling 
it  peritonitis  incsenl erica.  See  Inflammatio  mesen- 

TKRII. 

MESTRE.  A  disorder  of  the  liver,  mentioned  by 
Avicenna,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heaviness,  tu¬ 
mour,  inflammation,  pungent  pain,  and  blackness  of 
the  tongue. 

MESOCO  LON.  (from  peiro;,  the  middle,  and  xw\ov, 
the  colon) .  When  the  mesentery  has  reached  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  ilium,  it  contracts  and  becomes  the  me¬ 
socolon.  One  lamina,  turned  to  the  right  side,  is  called 
the  right  ligament  of  the  colon.  The  mesocolon  then 
rising  to  the  right  kidney,  seems  to  be  lost  by  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  the  colon  to  the  kidney  and  the  first  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  duodenum  ;  a  circumstance  which  explains 
the  utility  of  purgatives  in  nephritic  cases.  When  it 
again  appears,  its  breadth  increases,  and  it  passes  under 
the  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen,  downwards  to  the  left 
kidney.  The  circumference,  at  this  part,  is  very  little 
plaited,  and  the  colon  is  affixed  to  it,  so  as  to  hide  the 
ligamentary  band  at  its  smaller  curvature.  By  its 
smaller  circumference  it  incloses  the  duodenum  in  the 
triangular  sheath,  already  described,  and,  by  its  larger, 
the  colon,  forming  in  its  passage  a  slight  adhesion  to 
the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

It  contracts  below  the  left  kidney,  forming  the  liga- 
mentum  coli  sinistrum,  and  then  expands  again,  fixed 
to  the  convolutions  of  the  colon  as  in  the  superior 
portions.  See  Mesrnterium. 

MESOGA  STRION,  (from  psstros,  and  ya.(/irlp)  the 
stomach)  ;  the  connecting  membrane,  or  the  concave 
part  of  the  stomach,  which  attaches  it  to  the  adjacent 
parts.  See  Omentum. 

MESOGLO  SSI,  (from  fcscro;,  and  yXcoctra,  the 
tongue).  See  Genioglossi. 

MESOME  RIA,  (from  pstro;,  and  p. r)po$,  the  thigh); 
that  part  of  the  body  which  lies  betwixt  the  thighs. 
Kuf'u-  Ephesius. 

MESOMPALION,  (from  peso;,  and  op<pa,\o;, 
navel).  The  middle  of  the  navel. 

MESOPHY  RON,  (from  p.stro;,  and  otppva,  the  eye) ; 
that  part  of  the  face  which  lies  betwixt  the  eyebrows. 
Rufus  Ephesius. 

MESOPLEU  RIOI,  (from  pstro;,  and  rXeugoi,  the 
ribs).  See  Intercostales. 

MESO-RE  CTUM,  (from  psro;,  and  rectum ,  the 
straight,  gut).  It  is  a  production  of  the  peritonaeum, 
which  invests  the  ihtestinum  rectum.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fore  side  of  this  intestine  it  forms  a  semicir¬ 
cular  fold,  which  appears  when  the  intestine  is  empty, 
but  is  lost  when  full. 
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MESOTHE'NAR,  (from  astro;,  and  Ssvup,  ilirphftn 
of  the  hand),  is  a  flat  and  nearly  a  triangular  muscle, 
lying  between  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  and  the 
bottom  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  inserted  into  the  liga 
ment  which  connects  the  os  magnum  of  the  carpus  to 
that  which  supports  the  thumb,  as  well  as  into  that 
bone  of  the  metacarpus  which  supports  the  middle  fin¬ 
ger,  and  to  that  which  answers  to  the  index :  from 
thence,  the  fibres  contracting  to  an  angle  form  a  ten 
don,  which  is  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  thumb  Winslow. 

ME  SPILUS,  (from  oh  ev  rtv  pstrp  wiXoc;  because 
it  has  a  cap  or  crown  in  the  middle).  The  med¬ 
lar.  Mespilus  germnnica  Lin.  Sp.  PI. .084.  The  com¬ 
mon  medlar  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple-tree  ;  leaves 
strong  and  sharp-pointed;  flowers  in  May,  and  the 
fruit  ripens  in  September.  In  Germany  these  trees  are 
wild;  with  us  cultivated.  The  fruit  hath  an  austere 
astringent  taste,  which  is  lost  when  kept  so  long  as  to 
appear  rotten ;  and  it  is  then  cooling  and  slightly  as¬ 
tringent. 

Me'spilus  A'pii  folio.  See  Spina  alba. 

METACA'RPIUS,  (from  metacarpus).  A  small 
fleshy  muscle,  situated  obliquely  between  the  large  in¬ 
ternal  angular  or  transverse  ligament  of  the  carpus  and 
the  whole  inside  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone  ;  fixed 
by  a  tendon  to  the  os  orbiculare,  and  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  part  of  the  large  ligament  of  the  carpus  :  at  its 
other  end  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  fourth  metacarpal 
bore. 

METACA'RPION,  METACARPUS,  (from  p'sla, 
after,  and  y-xpiro;,  the  wrist),  that  part  of  the  hand  si¬ 
tuated  between  the  wrist  and  the  fingers.  The  ancients 
called  the  carpus  brachiale,  and  the  metacarpus  post-bra- 
chiale.  It  forms  on  the  inside  the  palm,  and  on  its  out¬ 
side  the  back  of  the  hand,  but  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  is  not  a  part  of  the  metacarpus.  The  metacar¬ 
pal  bones  support  the  fingers.  Each  bone  of  the  meta¬ 
carpus  is  long  and  flatted  at  the  ends.  The  anterior 
surface  of  each  body  is  concave,  with  a  sharp  ridge  in 
the  middle  to  separate  the  interosseous  muscles.  The 
ends  next  the  arm  have  a  hollow,  for  the  articulations 
of  the  carpus ;  and  those  next  the  fingers  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  protuberances  for  fixing  the  ligaments 
that  unite  these  bones.  A  rough  ring  is  observable 
round  their  heads,  where  the  capsular  ligaments  that 
unite  them  to  the  fingers  are  fixed.  These  bones  are 
united  to  the  carpus  and  to  each  other  by  surfaces  al¬ 
most  plain,  as  little  motion  is  required  ;  and,  in  those 
of  the  foetus,  each  end  is  usually  cartilaginous.  The 
hollow  of  the  hand  is  formed  by  the  concavity  of  the 
fore  part  of  these  bones,  and,  from  the  minute  mo¬ 
tion  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  they  form  a  secure 
basis  fbr  the  action  of  the  fingers. 

METACINE  MA,  (from  ps'l-a.,  and  xivsco,  to  remove). 
A  removal  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  from  its  proper  situa¬ 
tion. 

METACO  NDYLI,  (from  pela,  and  xov a 
knuckle).  The  last  joints  of  the  fingers  next  the  nails. 

META’LLA,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  met  it,  a  hard 
substance).  Metals,  or  metallic  substances, 
are  distinguished  by  their  splendor,  their  opacify,  their 
fusibility,  specific  gravity,  conducting  power,  hardness, 
elasticity,  malleability,  ductility,  tenacity,  and  com¬ 
bustibility.  From  their  hardness  and  elasticity,  they  are 
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adapted  for  the  construction  of  different  instruments 
employed  by  surgeons  ;  and  these  properties  fit  them 
for  discovering  solid  bodies  by  the  vibrations  they  con¬ 
vey  to  the  hand,  as  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  a  bullet 
under  the  muscles.  Their  splendor  is  connected  with 
their  opacity,  for  all  metals  are  impervious  to  light;  and 
the  green  rays,  tvhich  seem  to  pass  through  the  thinnest 
gold  leaf,  are  seemingly  owing  to  light  transmitted 
through  an  accidental  fracture. 

All  metals  are  fusible  ;  and  mercury  even  retains  its 
fluidity  in  our  greatest  colds.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
lightest  metal,  arsenic,  is  more  than  five  times  greater 
than  water,  and  much  more  considerable  than  the 
densest  stone,  which  is  not  suspected  to  be  metallic. 
The  metals  are  the  best  conductors  of  electricity,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  electrical  fluid  is  conveyed 
through  our  system  more  readily  by  the  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  iron  which  the  blood  contains.  This  is  however 
improbable,  as  the  electrical  shock  follows  more  closely 
the  course  of  the  nerves, than  of  the  arteries. 

Metallic  substances  are  also  called  perfect,  or  imper¬ 
fect.  The  first  are  not  permanently  altered  by  the 
greatest  heat  of  our  furnaces  ;  while  the  second,  when 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  with  the  access  of  free  air, 
are  changed  by  a  process  similar  to  burning,  and  in 
some  instances  with  an  actual  flame,  into  an  earthy  sub¬ 
stance  called  calx,  which  is  heavier  than  the  metal  from 
which  it  was  produced,  though  its  specific  gravity  is  less. 
T'his  arises  from  the  union  of  vital  air,  which  converts 
some  metals  into  acids.  If  the  calx  of  a  metal  be-  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  closed  vessel,  with  some  in¬ 
flammable  matter,  styled  a  flux,  it  recovers  its  metallic 
state.  This  is  called  reduction,  or  reviving  of  the 
metal. 

All  metals  are  imperfect,  except  gold,  silver,  and 
platina.  The  imperfect  metals  are,  mercury,  lead, 
copper,  iron,  tin  ;  and  the  semimetals,  bismuth,  nickel, 
arsenic,  cobalt,  zinc,  antimony,  manganese,  molybdae- 
na,  tellurium,  titanium,  chronium,  columbium,  osmi¬ 
um,  iridium,  and  uranite,  with  some  others  whose 
nature  is  not  yet  accurately  ascertained.  As  the  appella¬ 
tions  arsenic,  antimony,  manganese,  wolfram,  and  mo- 
lybdaena,  are  given  to  the  ores,  the  term  of  regulus  is 
often  employed  to  distinguish  the  metal,  though  mo¬ 
dern  chemists  often  use  the  terms  indiscriminately. 

The  heaviest  metal  is  gold,  then  follow  platina,  mer¬ 
cury,  lead,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  tin.  The  most 
malleable  also  is  gold,  followed  by  silver,  copper,  tin, 
iron,  lead,  platina,  zinc,  bismuth,  antimony.  The 
force  of  cohesion  is  greatest  in  gold,  next  in  iron,  sil¬ 
ver,  brass,  and  copper,  successively  :  tin  is  far  below 
copper,  and  lead  still  less  cohesive.  The  order  of  fusi¬ 
bility  is  the  following,  tin,  bismuth,  lead,  zinc,  anti¬ 
mony,  silver,  copper,  cobalt,  nickel,  gold,  iron,  manga¬ 
nese,  and  platina.  Different  proportions  of  tin  and 
lead  are  still  more  fusible,  and  if  bismuth  be  added, 
this  property  is  increased.  Five  parts  of  tin,  three  of 
bismuth,  and  two  of  lead,  become  soft  in  boiling  water. 
This  last  property  renders  such  metallic  mixtures  highly 
useful  as  injections  for  anatomical  preparations. 

All  the  metals  dissolve  in  acids.  See  Affinity  ; 
and  in  these  solutions  the  metal  is  in  a  state  of  calx. 
—  Neumann,  Chaptal,  Fourcroy,  and  Thompson’s 
Chemistry. 

MKTALLUllGIA,  (from  «.S/a AAcy,  a  mctalx  and 
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efyov,  work).  Metallurgy;  the  chemical  doc¬ 
trines  of  metals,  particularly  respecting  their  separation, 
depuration,  and  preparation. 

METAPEDIUM,  (from  p.ela,  and  7 rs;,  the  foot). 
See  Metatarsus. 

_  METAPHRE'NON,  (from  [xslcc,  and  <Zpeve;,  the 
diaphragm).  See  Dorsum. 

METASTASIS,  (from  jxstzTityrgjA,  to  transfer);  di- 
adexis,  dutdochc,  a  translation  of  a  disease  from  one  part 
to  another.  The  term  is  limited  to  a  change  of  deter¬ 
mination,  for  when  matter  or  water  pass  through  the 
cellular  membrane,  it  is  not  called  a' metastasis. 

METASY’NCRISIS,  (from  u.src/.,  and  trvyy.s'ivw,  to 
mix  together).  The  word  generally  implies  a  change- in 
any  given  part.  Asclepiades.  See  Meuicina  ( His - 
ton/) . 

METATA'RSIUS,  (from  /zsTa,  and  ra.pirog,  the  tar¬ 
sus  of  the  foot).  A  fleshy  mass  lying  under  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  fixed  by  one  end  to  the  fore  part  of  the  great 
tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  and  terminating  in  a  short 
tendon,  inserted  in  the  tuberosity  and  posterior  part  of 
the  lower  side  of  the  fifth  bone  of  the  metatarsus.  It 
moves  the  last  bone  of  the  metatarsus,  and  draws  the 
fourth  bone  along  with  it,  contracting  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

METATARSUS,  (from  u.sra,  and  vascro;,  the  tar¬ 
sus),  jilaal  a,  planum,  vestigium,  metapedium,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  five  bones,  similar  to  those  of  the  metacarpus, 
but,  in  general,  thicker  and  stronger;  their  round  ends 
not  so  broad,  and  less  in  proportion  to  their  bases. 
Their  bodies  are  also  sharper  above,  and  flatter  on  the 
sides,  with  the  inferior  ridge  inclined  more  to  the  out¬ 
side,  and  larger  tubercles  at  the  lower  part  of  the  round 
head. 

ME  TELL  A  NUX.  See  Nux  vomica. 

METEORI'SMUS,  (from  wsTewpo;,  a  vapour).  See 
Tympanites. 

METEO  ROS,  (from  /xsra,  and  atpco,  to  elevate). 
Elevated,  suspended,  erect,  sublime,  tumid  ;  pains  af¬ 
fecting  the  peritonaeum,  or  the  superficial  parts  of  the 
body,  opposed  to  more  deep-seated  ones.  Galen. 

ME  i'HEMERI  NOS,  (from  [xsva,  and  rtiXe^sc,  a  day). 
See  Quotidiana  febris. 

METOP1UM,  an  oil,  or  an  ointment  described  by 
Dioscorides,  named  from  the  plant  which  produces 
galbanum  :  sometimes  it  means  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 
See  Amygdala;. 

METO'PON  or  METO'PUM,  (from  y.eroi,  and  wv|/, 
oculus)  .  See  Front  is  os. 

METO'SIS.  An  amaurosis,  from  an  excess  of  short¬ 
sightedness. 

ME'TRA,  (from  [j,Y)i‘v}p,  a  mother).  See  Uterus. 

METRE'NCHYTA,  (from  jxryca,  the  uterus,  and 
syyuoj,  to  pour  into).  Injections  for  the  uterus. 

METRE’NCHYTES,  (from  the  same).  A  womb 

SYRINGE. 

METRITIS,  (from  jxrfpu,  the  womb).  Inflam- 

M AT IO  UTERI,  q.  V. 

METROCE'LIDES,  (from  p,vj Vrjp,  a  mother,  and 
a  mole).  See  N /evils. 

METROPIL  )P TO  SIS,  (fro.m  yryoa.,  the  womb,  and 
vapoitnfo:,  to  lull  down).  See  Procidentia  uteri. 

METHORRHA  GIA,  (from  p-ylpa,  the  womb,  and 
firp/vup.1,  to  break  out).  See  Menorrhagia. 

ME  U,  ME  UM,  (from  pesiov,  less),  on  account  of 
its  diminutive  size.  Sfignel,  baud,  or  vaulb- 
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Money.  AtJianwnta  meum ,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  S53.  Tamcii - 
/«»»  Alpinum,  is  a  perennial  plant,  whose  leaves  are  much 
smaller,  and  seeds  broader,  than  those  of  fennel.  The 
root  resembles  that  of  fennel,  but  is  of  a  more  agreeable 
though  fetid  smell,  and  a  more  pungent  taste. 

Me'um  alphi'num  Germa'nicum.  German 

or  MOUNTAIN  SPIGNF.L,  mutellina ,  phellandrium  mutel- 
lina,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  36(3.  It  possesses  only  the  virtues  of 
the  common  sort. 

Me'um  latifo'lium  adulteri'num,  sescli  pc- 
rcnne  folio  glauco  breviori, fccnicvlum  sylvcstre, ferula  folio 
breviori,  saxfraga  Montana  minor,  bastard  spignel, 
scseli  montanum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  3/2,  grows  on  dry 
hills,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  root  is  drying  and 
pungent. 

MEXICA'NUM  BALS'AMUM,  (from  Mexico,  of 
which  it  is  a  production).  See  Peruvianum  Balsa- 
mum. 

MEXICANA'VA.  See  Botrys  Mexicana. 

MEZE'REUM,  an  indigenous  appellation.  See  L au- 
keola  FCEMINA. 

MIASMA,  (from  y,ia.'vcu,  to  pollute).  Miasmata 
have  lately  claimed  the  attention  of  Pathologists,  as 
they  are  the  causes  of  some  of  the  most  fatal  fevers  to 
which  mankind  are  subject.  In  the  more  strict  patho¬ 
logical  investigations  of  modern  authors  they  are  dis- 
distinguished  from  contagion,  which  is  confined  to  the 
effluvia  from  the  human  body,  when  subject  to  disease; 
yet  this  contagion,  when  it  does  not  proceed  immediate¬ 
ly  from  the  body,  but  has  been  for  some  time  confined 
in  clothes,  is  sometimes  styled  miasma.  Another  kind 
of  miasma  as  already  noticed,  (see  Contagion,)  is 
putrid  vegetable  matter,  and  indeed  every  thing  of  this 
kind  which  appears  in  the  form  of  air.  Miasma,  then, 
strictly  speaking,  is  an  aerial  fluid,  combined  with  atmos¬ 
pheric  air,  and  not  dangerous,  except  the  air  be  loaded 
with  it;  for  diffusion,  as  we  have  seen,  renders  it  harm¬ 
less.  It  is  not  always  discoverable  by  the  smell,  and 
scarcely  ever  by  the  nicest eudiometrical  tests:  it  is  not 
therefore  hydrogen  or  azote,  though  there  is  great  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  modification  of  these;  for, 
from  marshes  hydrogen  generally  arises,  and,  from  the 
human  body,  the  chief  injurious  exhalation  is  azote. 
Hydrogen  and  azote  also  destroy  irritability,  or  induce 
sudden  debility,  effects  generally  found  from  the  mias¬ 
mata  which  produce  fever.  As  we  know  not  the  nature 
of  miasmata  therefore,  we  cannot  discover  their  cor¬ 
rector.  Diffusion  however  renders  them  harmless,  and 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  that  free  air  will  prevent  their  de¬ 
leterious  effects. 

What  the  variety  of  miasmata  may  be  we  cannot 
say.  Each  infectious  disease  has  its  own,  diffused 
round  the  person  which  it  has  attacked,  and  liable  to 
convey  the  disease  at  different  distances,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  complaint,  or  to  the  predisposition  of 
the.  object  exposed  to  it.  This  part  of  the  inquiry  rather 
belongs  to  contagion,  and  to  the  particular  disease.  A 
patient  in  the  small-pox  seems  to  diffuse  an  infectious 
atmosphere  to  the  distance  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet : 
measles  and  scarlatina  are  less  active  in  this  respect,  and 
even  the  plague  seems  not  to  be  infectious,  except  from 
fomites,  but  from  actual  contact. 

d  he  miasmata  of  marshes,  those  only  whose  effects 
we  can  more  distinctly  perceive,  produce  intermittents, 
and  remittents  of  the  worst  kind.  They  produce  also 
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dysentery  and  the  epidemic  catarrh,  of  which  the  in¬ 
fection  is  usually  conveyed  by  the  air.  The  bilious  fever 
ot  America  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  natural  au¬ 
tumnal  remittent,  and  therefore  may  be  referrible  to  the 
same  source ;  nor  can  we  avoid  concluding  that  every 
endemic  disease  must  have  its  origin  in  the  peculiar  ex¬ 
halations  of  the  country. 

The  putrid  vegetable  matter  which  has  been  accused 
as  the  cause  of  many  fevers  may  be  truly  such,  for  we 
know  that  many  parts  of  vegetables  produce  azote. 
Yet  their  effects  in  this  respect  have  not  been  traced 
with  accuracy.  Continued  fevers  are  chiefly  referrible 
to  contagion  :  but  the  causes  of  intermittents  in  some 
constitutions  seem  to  produce  fevers  of  the  more  con¬ 
tinued  form,  and  the  miasmata  of  marshes,  when  they 
have  excited  their  peculiar  fever,  may  certainly,  through 
the  medium  of  the  human  body,  produce  continued 
fevers.  Human  effluvia  confined,  independent  of  s 
morbid  state,  becomes  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  fevers 
the  most  continued  in  their  form,  and  are  then  truly 
miasmata. 

MI  CA,  (from  p.i xpos,  small).  A  morsel,  a  crumb, 
a  grain;  also  a  foliated  semi-transparent  stone,  formerly, 
and  at  present  in  the  Russian  navy,  used  as  glass.  It  is 
of  the  magnesian  genus,  but  not  used  in  medicine. 
See  Haiiy,  iii.  208.  Thomson’s  Chemistry,  iii.  462. 

MI  CA  THU'RIS.  See  Olibanum. 

Mi'ca  pan  is  ;  the  soft  part  of  bread  ;  employed  in 
preparing  mild  cataplasms,  by  soaking  slices  of  new 
bread  in  water  until  they  become  perfectly  soft,  and 
then  pressing  out  the  superfluous  water,  beating  the 
bread  up  with  a  spoon,  and  stirring  into  it  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  linseed  meal.  It  is  used  also  in  its  dry  state,  as  a 
convenient  mass  for  pills. 

MI'CRO-LEU' CO-NYMPHiE'A,  (from  pixpog, 
small,  Asvy.o;,  white,  and  vuppaia,  the  water-lily)  ■  nym- 
phcea,  morstis  ranee,  Frog-bit,  hydrocliaris  mors  us  ranee 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  146(5,  grows  in  muddy  waters,  and  Mow¬ 
ers  in  July.  It  is  said  to  resemble  in  virtues  theleuco- 
nymphaea. 

MI  CRO-NYMPH.E  A,  (prupop,  and  vvjxpeu x).  A 
variety  (3  of,  and  in  every  respect  resembling,  the  above. 
It  is  less  than  the  nymphaea;  grows  in  ditches,  and  is 
said  to  possess  the  same  virtues. 

MI  CROS.  See  Digitus. 

MID  WIFERY.  See  Obstetricatio. 
MIGRA'NA.  A  corruption  of  Hemicrani A.  See 
Cephalalgia. 

MILIA'RES  GLANDULJE,  (from  their  resem¬ 
blance  to  millet-seeds).  See  Sebace.e  glandule. 

MILIARIA,  MILIARIS  PERRIS,  (from  the 
pustules  resembling  millet-seed).  The  miliary  fe- 
ver,  by  (he  Germans  Fricsct ,  placed  by  Dr.  Cullen  in 
the  class  Pyrexia; ;  and  order  Exanthemata ;  defined 
“  a  synoclms  attended  with  restlessness,  frequent  sigh¬ 
ing,  a  fetid  sweat,  and  prickling  of  the  skin;  red, 
small,  distinct  spots,  on  an  uncertain  day  of  the  disease, 
break  out  copiously  over  the  whole  skin,  except  the 
face,  whose  tops  discover,  after  a  day  or  two,  very 
small  white  pustules,  continuing  but  a  short  time."  This 
fever  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  symptomatic 
only,  because  it  never  appears  contagious  or  epidemic. 
It  sometimes  attends  febrile  affections,  as  well  those  of 
an  inflammatory  as  of  a  putrid  nature,  but  it  seldom 
occurs  in  any,  unless  a  hot  regimen  and  sweat  pre- 
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cedes  The  French  and  German  authors,  however,  still 
consider  it  as  an  idiopathic  disease,  and  we  have  twice 
seen  it  when  the  regimen  could  not  be  accused  as  the 
cause,  though  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  often  the 
creature  of  art.  since,  after  the  disuse  of  the  hot  regi¬ 
men,  its  appearance  has  been  rare.  When  the  pustules 
are  white  it  is  called  purpura  alba,  when  red,  purpura 
rubra.  It  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  child-bed 
women,  though  it  sometimes  appears  during  the  sweat¬ 
ing  regimen  in  rheumatism. 

This  disorder  is  denominated  simple  when  none 
but  miliary  pustules  accompany  the  red  ones,  which, 
when  appearing  alone,  are  called  a  rash.  It  we  speak 
of  it  as  an  idiopathic  disease,  we  must  employ  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  those  who  have  described  it  as  such.  They 
say  that  it  is  peculiar  to  some  constitutions,  who 
experience  the  disease  repeatedly  in  their  lives,  and  pe¬ 
culiarly  affects  the  tender,  the  weak,  and  the  irritable j 
preceded  by  sighing,  great  lowness,  oppression  on  the 
praecordia,  and  ushered  in  by  shivering,  followed  by 
heat  and  a  pricking  sensation  of  the  skin  ;  nor  does  the 
anxiety  and  lowness  cease  till  the  eruption  is  completed. 
Unlike  other  exanthemata,  the  eruption  does  not  con¬ 
clude  the  disease,  for  successive  crops  often  appear, 
preceded  and  attended  with  the  same  symptoms.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  the  fever  sometimes  rises  to 
phrenitis,  and  sometimes  sinks  into  a  typhus.  The 
pustules,  first  apparently  filled  with  serum,  afterwards 
with  a  whitish  fluid,  at  last  dry,  and  scale  off  in  branny 
crusts. 

It  is  not,  we  have  observed,  contagious  or  epidemic ; 
the  eruptions  have  no  regular  periods  of  appearance,  or 
duration  ;  and  though  the  origin  and  source  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  are  said  to  be  at  no  distant  period  and  country, 
yet  traces  of  it  are  discoverable  even  in  Hippocrates. 
All  these  circumstances  strongly  militate  against  its 
being  an  idiopathic  disease,  and  the  only  connection 
which  has  been  discovered,  if  it  be  really  a  discovery, 
between  the  different  states  of  constitution  subject  to  mi¬ 
liary  fever  is,  that  it  more  often  attends  those  subject 
to  considerable  haemorrhages.  Such  discharges  certainly 
occasion  great  irritability j  and  the  disease  is  not  con¬ 
nected  with  mere  debility,  since  it  is  not  peculiarly 
attendant  on  typhus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  urine  is  peculiarly  pale,  and  the  smell  of  the 
perspiration  is  acid  3  but  the  former  is  an  almost  con¬ 
stant  attendant  on  fevers  in  their  commencement, 
and  the  latter  is  peculiar  to  the  perspiration  of  child-bed 
women. 

The  accidental  symptoms  of  miliaria  are  remission 
and  exacerbation  of  the  fever,  but  at  no  regular  periods. 
The  sleep  is  disturbed,  often  interrupted  3  tremor,  sub- 
sultus,  and  even  convulsions,  come  on.  Occasionally, 
the  pulse  sinks,  the  eruptions  assume  a  purple  hue, 
clammy  sweats  and  death  follow.  The  directions  for 
the  cure  of  this  fever  have  been  strangely  and  without 
reason  embarrassed.  If  it  is  symptomatic  of  a  too  hot 
regimen,  we  shall  find  little  other  regulation  than  with 
caution  to  lessen  it.  If  idiopathic,  similar  plans  should 
be  followed,  and  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  articles  Diapuoreitca  andMoRui  Cutanei, 
we  should  conduct  the  perspiration  steadily  and  slowly. 
Cool  instead  of  cold  drinks  should  be  employed,  the 
cooling  neutrals  freely  given,  and  the  bowels  kept  free  by 
the  mildest  laxatives.  The  nervous  symptoms  are  best 


relieved  by  camphor,  which  the  stomach  usually  bears 
with  ease,  and  should  the  strength  sink,  a  little  wine 
may  be  cautiously  allowed,  or  ether  added  to  the  cam¬ 
phorated  draughts.  In  general,  however,  cool  free  air 
is  the  greatest  cordial.  Even  Fischer,  after  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  sixty  years,  advises  us  not  to  be  too  anxious 
to  force  on  the  discharge  from  the  skin  ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  cool  air  is  the  most  effectual  diapnoic.  See 
Diaphoretica. 

When  the  pustules  assume  a  purpU  hue,  which  in 
this  country  is  an  occurrence  peculiarly  rare,  the  bark 
and  port-wine,  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms,  are  necessary,  and  when  the  debility 
is  considerable,  bark,  independent  of  putrescency,  has 
been  given.  1'bis  may  be  requisite,  but  we  have  never 
found  it  so,  and  there  is  always  danger  that  bark  may 
occasion  a  stricture  on  the  skin  and  check  the  salutary 
diapnoe.  When  inflammatory,  phrenitic,  or  pneumonic 
symptoms  come  on,  they  must  be  treated  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  under  the  proper  heads,  urging, 
however,  the  general  evacuations  with  caution,  and 
trusting  rather  to  the  topical  ones.  Blisters  are  never 
useful,  except  in  such  cases  of  topical  congestions. 

See  Hothnan  and  Sir  David  Hamilton’s  Treatise  on- 
th e~  Miliary  Fever.  Sydenham  Miliaris  nova  Febris, 
Schedula  monitoria;  Fischer  et  Febre  Miliari;  Allioni 
de  Miliaria.  De  Haen  Ratio  Medendi ;  Colin  de  Mili¬ 
aria.  Cullen's  First  Lines,  edit  4,  vol.  ii. 

Milia'ris  Nau'tica,  and  Pu rpura'ta, species  of 
Typhus :  the  former  is  called  by  Huxham  febris  nautica 
pestilentidlis. 

MILIA'RIUM,  (pu\ta.piov) .  See  Alemstcus. 

MILIO'LUM.  A  small  tumour  in  the  eye  lids,  of 
the  size  of  a  millet-seed. 

M1LI  PARIS  A1ZOI  DES.  See  Aloides. 

MIL1TA  RIS  HE  RBA,  (from  miles,  a  soldier)-, 
from  its  efficacy  in  curing  fresh  wounds.  See  Mille¬ 
folium. 

MI'LIUM,  (from  millc,  a  thousand,  because  of  its 
numerous  seeds).  Millet,  cenchros,  pameum  Jta/icjun 
and  miliactum,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  83  and  So,  hath  large, 
broad,  grass-like,  somewhat  hairy  leaves,  encompassing 
the  stalk  of  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  bearing  on  the 
top  a  large  pendent  panicle,  composed  of  many  slender 
stalks,  with  many  small  glumes,  including  small,  white, 
hard,  shining  grains.  It  grows  plentifully  in  Poland} 
is  sown  in  April,  reaped  in  August  or  September,  and 
is  used  as  food.  See  Aliment. 

Mi  lium  I'ndicum,  sorgo,  sorghum,  mclica,  Ho/cus, 
Holcus  sorghum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1484.  INDIAN  MILLET 
is  sown  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  warm  countries  In 
Turkey  they  feed  their  hogs  and  poultry  with  it}  but  in 
the  human  body  it  induces  constipation. 

Mi'lium  arundina'ceum,  Uoix  lachryma  Jobi, 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1378;  the  lit hospennum. 

MILLE  FO'LIUM,  (from  millc,  a  thousand,  and  fo¬ 
lium,  a  leaf).  Lentibularia;  supercilium  and  Iambus  Vene¬ 
ris,  myriophyllun,  chiliophyllon,  common  yarrow  j 
mill- FOIL,  Achillea  millefolium  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1307,  is  a 
plant  with  rough  stiff  leaves,  divided  into  small  sea-, 
ments,  set  in  pairs,  along  a  middle  rib,  like  feathers ; 
the  little  flowers  stand  thick  together  in  the  form  of  an 
umbel  on  the  top  of  the  stiff  stalk,  and  consist  each  of 
several  whitish  or  purpleish  petala,  set  round  a  loose  disk 
ol  the  same  colour,  followed  by  small  crooked  seeds. 
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It  is  perennial,  grows  plentifully  on  sandy  commons, 
and  flowers  almost  all  the  summer. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  are  considered  to  be  mild 
•corroborants,  and  antispasmodics;  their  sensible  quali¬ 
ties  promise  some  activity,  for  they  have  a  weak  but 
agreeable  aromatic  smell,  a  slightly  bitter,  rough,  and 
pungent  taste  :  the  leaves  are  most  bitter,  the  flowers 
have  most  smell,  and  the  young  roots  a  glowing  warm 
taste  like  that  of  contrayerva,  but  the  smell  is  greatly 
diminished  by  drying.  By  the  Greek  physicians  this 
plant  was  esteemed  a  vulnerary  and  styptic,  generally 
employed  internally  as  an  astringent  in  all  haemorrhages. 
Stahl  and  Hoffman  used  it  in  bleeding  from  the  lungs 
and  nose,  too  copious  flow  of  the  menses,  and  bleeding 
piles.  Stahl  considered  it  not  only  as  an  astringent, 
but  a  powerful  tonic,  antispasmodic,  and  sedative;  it  is 
now  neglected,  and  the  leaves  and  flowers  only  are  ap¬ 
propriated  to  medical  purposes,  if  it  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  ■ 

Both  water  and  spirit  extract  the  virtue  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers;  but  water  the  astringency,  and  spirit  the 
aroma,  in  the  greatest  degree.  If  the  flowers  are  distilled 
with  water  they  yield  an  essential  oil ;  and  if  the  plant 
is  gathered  from  a  rich  soil,  the  oil  will  appear  of  a  blue 
colour  ;  if  otherwise  it  will  be  green.  A  strong  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  root  and  leaves  is  said  to  have  cured  a 
dysentery,  fee  Raii  Historia;  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

’  Millefo'lium  aqua'ticum.  See  Myriophyi.- 

LON. 

MILLEGRA'NA  MAJOR,  (from  milk  and  granum, 
groin).  See  HfrniaRia. 

MILLEMO'RBIA,  ( from  milk,  and  morbus,  a  dis¬ 
ease).  See  ScROPHULARlA  MAJOR. 

MILLE'PEDES,  (from  mille,  and  pedes,  fed ) .  See 
Aseli.i. 

MILPHO'SIS,  (aiA0a.-<nj).  A  Greek  primitive.  A 
Baldness  of  the  fyf.-brows  :  sometimes  an  increase 
of  the  flesh  in  the  coiner  of  the  eyes. 

MILZADE'LLA,  (from  milzo.  Span,  the  spleen,  from 
its  virtues  in  diseases  of  the  spleen).  See  Lamium 
MachlatuM. 

MIMO  SA  NILO'TICA,  seu  jEgyptiaca.  See 
Acacia. 

Mimosa  Japo'nica  Ca'techu.  See  Terra 
Japonica. 

MINAL'A.  SeeA-NiME. 

MINER  A'LlA,  (from  mina,  a  mine  of  metals). 
Minerals.  The  mineral  kingdom  furnishes  nume¬ 
rous  and  very  valuable  remedies,  first  introduced  by  the 
chemical  physicians,  and,  for  a  long  time  disregarded  by 
the  Boerhaavian  school  They  were  supposed  by  the 
latter  to  be  unalterable  in  the  stomach  by  the  digestive 
powers,  and  consequently  incapable  of  producing  any 
'change  in  the  circulating  fluids,  the  source,  in  their 
opinion,  of  all  diseases.  Dr.  Cullen  first  clearly  pointed 
out,  that  many  medicines,  particularly  opium  and  arse¬ 
nic,  produced  considerable  changes,  though  thrown  up 
wdth  an  apparently  undiminished  bulk,  and  that  therefore 
they  acted  on  the  stomach  as  a  nervous  organ,  sympa¬ 
thetically  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  system.  Since 
that  time,  the  opinions  of  the  chemical  sect  have  been 
revived  with  more  distinct  and  more  rational  views, 
and  copper,  arsenic,  barytes,  with  some  other  medicines 
of  considerable  power,  introduced  into  the  materia  mc- 
dica.  In  the  views  of  the  natural  historian  the  study 


of  mineralogy  has  been  attended  with  greater  difficulty. 
In  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  who  was  very  imperfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  minerals,  the  form  alone  was  considered 
as  the  basis  of  the  classification  ;  and  forms,  at  that  time 
little  known,  or  described  with  no  very  discriminated 
minuteness,  led  rather  to  confusion,  than  distinction. 
Cronstedt  first  conducted  bis  arrangement  with  scientific 
accuracy,  but  his  system  was  chemical,  and  the  general 
rules,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the  historians  of  the 
other  kingdoms  of  nature,  rested  their  discriminations 
on  external  forms.  Daubenton,  the  friend  and  coad¬ 
jutor  of  Buffon,  suggested  an  union  of  these  two  plans, 
but  the  revolution  was  completed  by  Werner  and  Haliy 
within  a  very  few  years. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  a  great  variety  of  sys¬ 
tematic  arrangements.  That  of  Cronstedt  was  com¬ 
prised  in  four  great  divisions;  earths,  salts,  inflamma¬ 
bles,  and  metals,  to  which  he  has  added,  in  an  appendix, 
compound  and  conglomerated  stones,  petrifactions,  and 
volcanic  productions.  He  has  been  followed,  with  no 
change  in  the  great  outlines,  by  Mr.  Kirwan.  While 
the  chemical  mineralogists  were  thus  meliorating  their 
system  at  their  furnaces  or  their  lamps,  a  considerable 
revolution  was  preparing  in  Germany  and  France,  In 
the  school  of  Frey  berg,  where  the  subject,  from  the, 
neighbouring  mines,  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of 
naturalists,  Werner  laboured  at  rendering  the  descrip¬ 
tive  language  more  copious,  more  expressive,  and  more 
accurate.  To  every  appearance  of  shade,  colour,  hard¬ 
ness,  taste,  smell,  &c.  he  gave  appropriate  appellations, 
often  with  a  disgusting  harshness  which  obscured  what 
he  attempted  to  explain,  but  with  the  most  minute  and 
accurate  discrimination.  Haliy,  in  France,  was  at  the 
same  time  observing  with  minuteness  the  form  of  the 
crystals,  and  investigating  by  the  most  patient  research, 
aided  by  the  most  accurate  geometrical  constructions, 
the  original  molecule  on  which  the  future  more  com¬ 
pound  crystal  is  moulded.  In  this  inquiry  he  had  an 
assistant  in  Romd  de  l  isle,  but  his  last  most  valuable 
work  is  wholly  his  own.  That  of  Rome  de  1  Isle  was 
published  near  twenty  years  since.  Haliy,  however, 
though  he  rests  greatly  on  the  form  of  the  crystals, 
neither  neglects  the  chemical  analysis,  nor  the  strict 
language  of  Werner ;  and  the  general  merit  of  his  work 
has  led  us  to  prefer  it  as  the  most  convenient  book  of 
reference,  to  ascertain  the  species  intended  especially 
as  his  copious  list  of  synonyms  lead  us  equally  to  the 
best  authors  of  the  chemical  and  the  Wernerian  schools. 

Haiiy’s  first  class  contains  the  COMPOUNDED  ACIDS, 
viz.  those  substances  in  which  the  acid  is  united  to  an 
earth,  an  alkali,  and  occasionally  to  both.  The  second 
comprises  the  PURE  EARTHS,  except  where  they  may 
be  united  with  an  alkali.  The  third  contains  the  com¬ 
bustibles,  and  the  fourth  the  M  etals.  The  appen¬ 
dix  is  filled  with  those  bodies  whose  nature  is  unknown, 


compound,  and  volcanic  substances. 

Werner,  though  he  has  so  carefully  improved  the 
language  of  mineralogy,  yet  rests  on  chemical  analysis 
as  his  chief  support.  The  principle  divisions  of  former 
authors  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  or  neglect,  for  they 
are  strongly  pointed  out  by  nature;  and  earths, sal  i  s, 
combustibles,  and  META ls,  are aFo  bis  c|asSL‘s  *  *(' 

has  added  the  classification  of  rocks,  which  he  divides  into 
primitive,  transitive,  alluvial,  and  volcanic.  His  object 
in  this  arrangement  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  the 
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titles.  Of  Werner’s  system  we  have  no  very  satisfactory 
account  in  our  own  language.  His  work  on  the  “  Ex¬ 
ternal  character  of  Fossils”  has  been  translated,  but  the 
language  is  disgusting  and  rugged.  M.  Brochant’s  two 
volumes  ot  mineralogy,  in  French,  give  a  much  more 
favourable  view  of  his  doctrines,  and  this  work  is  more 
valuable,  as  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  Haiiy,  a 
circumstance  which  enhances  the  value  of  each.  Mr. 
Jamieson’s  description  of  the  minerals  of  Scotland,  and 
a  tew  others  from  the  school  of  Freyberg,  are  calculated 
rather  to  disgust  than  allure  the  student. 

Werner  has  improved  the  science  in  one  respect,  viz. 
in  preserving  the  natural  families,  which,  like  the  na¬ 
tural  orders  in  botany,  connect  kindred  substances. 
Haiiy  has  been  equally  successful  in  connecting  these 
kindred  tribes  from  the  form  of  their  crystals  ;  and  so 
just  is  his  method,  that  the  arrangement  which  these 
first  suggested  afterwards  received  their  best  sup¬ 
port  from  chemical  analysis.  Another  improvement  of 
Werner  is  the  arrangement  of  subjects,  not  from  the 
predominance  of  their  component  parti,  but  from  the 
character.  Many  reputed  argillaceous  earths  have 
often  the  largest  proportion  of  silex,  but  they  are  ar¬ 
ranged  with  propriety  as  clays.  This,  though  some 
times  attended  to,  was  not  before  the  xra  of  the  Frey- 
berg  professor  strictly  kept  in  view,  and  it  has  greatly 
improved  his  system  as  a  natural  one;— the  first  and 
jreat  object  in  every  department  of  natural  history. 

The  chief  difficulty,  in  mineralogy  is  the  means  of 
ascertaining  species  ;  and,  when  we  proceed  to  other 
subjects  which  have  been  supposed  less  susceptible  of 
the  advantages  of  arrangement,  we  shall  find  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  less  considerable.  Every  author  depends  on  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  object  for  the  establishment  of 
species ;  and  Werner  expressly  observes,  that  bodies, 
which  differ  essentially  in  their  chemical  nature,  differ 
also  as  species.  The  error  lies  in  not  affixing  an  accu¬ 
rate  idea  to  the  word  “  essentially,"  for  Werner  often 
depends  on  differences  purely  accidental ;  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  sub-species  in  almost  every  modern 
system  shows  the  uncertainty  of  the  foundation  of  spe¬ 
cific  differences.  Haiiy  has  formed  his  species  on  the 
chemical  nature  of  substances,  but  he  has  added  essen¬ 
tial  external  characters,  very  striking  and  discriminated. 
Brochant  has  done  the  same,  but  not  always  with  equal 
9UGcess. 

It  is  a  singular  remark  of  prince  GalJitzin  in  his 
rt  Alphabetical  Collection  of  Mineralogical  Names,” 
that  the  possible  combinations  of  the  nine  principal 
earths,  excluding  the  saline  and  metallic  mixtures ,  ex¬ 
ceed  forty  thousand,  of  which  we  have  yet  discovered 
scarcely  more  than  fifty.  How  inexhaustible  are  Nature’s 
stores,  and  what  resources  may  not  medicine  and  the 
arts  have  still  in  reserve?  The  siliceous  earths  form 
nearly  one  half  of  the  known  combinations,  the  cal¬ 
careous  only  furnish  five,  and  the  alluminous  seven. 

W  e  have  perhaps  been  led  too  far  from  our  medical 
department ;  but  this  subject  has  not  sufficiently  shared 
the  attention  of  the  English  naturalists  or  physicians. 
"We  shall  now  return  to  our  proper  path,  and  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  comparative  advantages  of  each  class, 
in  a  medical  view. 

EARTHS.  I  lie  first  of  these  in  the  modern  systems 
is  the  barytes ,  and  we  employ  only  the  muriated  salt, 
though  a  solution  of  the  pure  or  aerated  barytes  has  been 


recommended  vaguely,  as  an  anthelmintic,  and,  exter¬ 
nally,  as  a  destroyer  of  the  life  of  a  part.  The  purer  or 
carbonated  limestones  are  absorbents,  and,  by  this  qua¬ 
lity,  they  appear  to  act  as  astringents.  From  a  loose 
analogy,  they  have  been  supposed  useful  in  other  ex¬ 
cessive  evacuations,  where  their  power  will  not  extend. 
The  more  incapable  they  are  of  absorbing  acid,  the  less 
effectual  they  appear,  unless  when  joined  with  some 
acids  they  act  according  to  common  opinion  as  astrin¬ 
gents  in  the  intestinal  canal.  ThehTithontriptic  power 
has  been  sufficiently  explained. 

Magnesia  is  highly  useful  as  an  absorbent,  and, 
when  joined  with  acids,  as  a  laxative :  the  days  we  have 
found  demulcent,  and,  from  this  effect,  apparently  as¬ 
tringent.  The  Jtints,  including  the  gems,  though  for¬ 
merly  celebrated,  are  now  deservedly  forgotten  ;  nor, 
excepting  the  portion  suspected  by  Dr.  Gibbes  in  the- 
Bath  waters,  is  there  any  known  form  in  which  silice¬ 
ous  earth  is  swallowed,  or  in  which  it  can  be  useful. 

The  strontia  has  been  recommended  as  a  diuretic, 
and  an  astringent,  but  we  cannot  ascertain  the  authori¬ 
ty.  It  is  probably  an  absorbent. 

The  salts  are  more  frequency  advantageous,  and, 
in  their  different  forms,  are  useful  laxatives,  refrigerants, 
absorbents,  and  tonics.  The  two  former  objects  are 
obtained  by  the  neutrals  ;  the  two  latter  by  the  alkalis 
and  acids.  The  volatile  alkali  is  conspicuous  as  a  sti¬ 
mulant,  the  vegetable  acid  as  a  refrigerant.  Alum 
seems  the  chief  objection  to  the  general  remark,  though 
it  appears  to  act  occasionally  as  a  laxative. 

The  inflammables  offer  very  few  medicines,  and 
with  the  exception  of  sulphur,  and  perhaps  the  petro¬ 
leum,  none  of  importance.  The  ambergris,  and  the 
asphaltum,  are  now  deservedly  neglected.  The  suc- 
cinum  used  only  for  its  salt'and  oil. 

The  metals  furnish  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  valuable  medicines,  which  we  need  not  enumerate, 
as  with  the  exception  of  lead  only  they  are  chiefly 
tonics;  and,  when  we  particularly  examine  its  pro¬ 
perties,  we  shall  find  them  in  some  views  according 
with  those  of  the  other  metallic  bodies.  The  metallic 
salts  are  often  externally  corrosive. 

If  then  we  find,  in  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  possi¬ 
ble  combinations,  that  we  have  yet  discovered  few,  so 
in  those  which  we  have  discovered,  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  are  useful  as  medicines  ;  and,  when  from  the  whole 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  with  all  the  various  prepara¬ 
tions,  we  have  selected  twenty  important  ones,  we  need 
scarcely  regret  the  loss  of  the  rest.  It  must  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  fifty  known  combinations  from  the  forty 
thousand,  are  combinations  of  earths  only;  and  that  the 
combinations  of  the  metals  only  with  the  acids  would 
furnish  as  many  more,  of  which  a  very  small  proportion 
has  been  actually  discovered. 

Kirwan’s  Mineralogy  ;  Haiiy  Trait e  de  Mineralo°ie; 
Mineralogie  de  Brochant;  Wallerii  Systema  Minera- 
logicum. 

MI  NIUM,  (from  samminia ,  a  Chaldee  word).  Sec 
Plumbum. 

MTnium  Grjeco'rum  and  Pu'rum.  See  Cinna- 
baris. 

MINUTA,  (from  minim,  to  diminish).  An  epithet 
for  a  violent  fever,  with  such  great  debility  as  to  be  fatal 
in  four  days. 

MIIIA  B1LIS,  (from  miror,  to  wonder),  a  terjn 
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applied  to  various  compositions,  expressive  of  their 
admirable  virtues. 

Mira'bilis  a'qua.  See  Piper  Jamaicense. 

Mira'bilis  peruvia  na.  See  Jai.apa. 

MI'RI.  See  Cebipira  Brasili ensibus. 

3NI1SERE  RE  ME'I,  a  name  applied  to  the  iliac  pas¬ 
sion,  from  the  severity  of  the  pain.  See  Iliac  A  Pas- 

310. 

MISTU'RA,  (from  misceo,  to  mix).  A  mixture, 
in  the  strictness  of  pharmaceutical  language,  differs  from 
juleps  in  not  being  transparent,  in  consequence  of  some 
powder  or  extract  dissolved  or  mixed  with  it.  See 
Julapium. 

MI'SY.  We  should  not  have  retained  this  obsolete 
word,  had  we  not  seen  it  styled  a  sulphat  of  iron.  It  is 
synonymous  with  the  calcantha  or  calcanthum  of  the 
ancients,  q.  v.  and  in  reality  a  sulphat  of  copper.  Haiiy, 
iii.  586. 

MITE'LLA,  (quasi  mi t nth,  dim.  of  mitra,  a  band). 
A  scarf  for  suspending  tire  arm.  In  botany  it  is  the 
name  of  some  plants  from  America  and  the  norjth  of 
Asia,  comprehended  by  Linnaeus  under  the  genera  mi¬ 
te/ la  and  tiarella. 

MITHRIDA'TLTM,  (from  Mithridates).  See  CoN- 
EECTio  Damocuatis,  andMEDiciNA  {history). 

MITRA'LIS  VA'LVULA,  (from  mitra,  a  mitre, 
from  their  resemblance).  See  Cor. 

MI'VA  Cydoni'orum,  (from  the  Hebrew  terra 
tnigma).  Marmelade  of  Quinces.  See  Cydo- 

N1A. 

MI'XTIO,  (from  miscco,  to  mix )..  Mixtion. 
Stahl  used  this  expression  to  signify  the  union  of  the 
first  principles  in  the  most  simple  compounds.  Those 
principles  of  bodies  are  now  emphatically  called  a  mixt, 
which  are  so  intimately  united  to  each  other  as  to  be 
scarcely  discovered,  though  without  changing  the  nature 
■of  either,  and  without  any  union  by  chemical  affinity. 
A  mixt  is  thus  distinguished  from  aggregates,  where 
the  texture  is  loose,  and  the  parts  more  easily  separated. 
In  chemical  mixtures  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  is 
altered,  and  a  new  body  formed. 

MO  CHLIA,  (from  ij.oyjkos ,.  a  lever).  A  reduction 
of  the  bones  from  an  unnatural  to  a  natural  situation. 

MO  CHLICA,  (from.  0.0% Asucu,  to  move).  Violent 
purges. 

MODE'RNI,  (quasi  hodierni,  of  to-day).  The  tcra 
of  modern  learning,  according  to  the  best  chronologists, 
is  that  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  lurks, 
•when  the  Greeks  fled  to  Italy,  carrying  with  them  their 
literary  treasures.  T  his  was  on  the  7 1 h  ot  May  1453. 
T  his  aera  will  not  however  be  accurate  in  the  history  of 
medicine,  for  in  tracing  the  progress  of  our  science  we 
have  seen  it  gradually  progressive  from  east  to  west, 
and  sometimes  even  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  and  were 
we  to  fix  the  limits  with  respect  to  medicine,  we  should 
place  them  at  the  decline  of  the  Grecian  physic,  in  the 
court  of  Byzantium,  and  the  last  of  the  ancients  would 
be  Actuarius.  The  comparative  knowledge  and  skill  of 
the  ancients  and  moderns  have  occasioned  great  contro¬ 
versy.  It  is  pleasantly,  though  not  with  great  impar¬ 
tiality,  treated  by  Swift  in  his  Battle  of  the  Books.  Du- 
tens’  work  “  on  the  Discourses  of  the  Ancients  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Moderns,”  contains  many  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  facts  on  this  subject;  but  this  author,  like  some 
others,  catches  too  anxiously  at  casual  hints,  and  ex¬ 
pressions,  seeming  to  mistake  a  lucky  but  a  loose  con¬ 


jecture  for  a  discovery.  Pancirollus  in  his  work  Dc 
Rebus  perditis  et  inventis,  and  Baeckmann  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Inventions,  offer  many  curious  facts  respecting 
the  science  of  the  ancients,  and  often  respecting  medical 
opinions  and  the  use  of  remedies.  Two  volumes  have 
been  added  by  the  latter  author  to  those  already  tran¬ 
slated,  which  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
English  reader. 

MODIOLUS,  (from  modus,  a  measure)  ;  since  it  is- 
contrived  to  enter  only  to  a  certain  depth.  The  crown 
or  saw  of  the  trepan  ;  or  a  circular  trepan  resembling 
in  shape  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  which  is  its  true  signifi¬ 
cation.  See  Trephine. 

iModio  lus,  (femin.  of  modus)  the  axis  of  the 
cochlea  of  the  ear. 

MODI  RA.  See  Colubrinum. 

MOFFAT  WATERS.  A  mineral  spring  near 
Moffat  in  Scotland,  resembling  the  Harrowgate  waters  ; 
equally  sulphureous  and  saline,  but  not  equally  bitter. 
They  have  been  chiefly  used  in  scropliulous  and  cuta¬ 
neous  disorders,  and  more  lately  applied  to  irritable  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers.  Their  contents  are  chiefly  sea-salt 
and  hepatic  air;  but  the  former  is  in  so  small  a  dose 
as  scarcely  to  act  as  a  laxative.  In  indigestion  from*, 
weakness,  in  calculous  cases,  and  in  biliary  obstructions, 
they  have  been  employed,  but  are  not  sufficiently 
powerful  in  their  action  on  the  bowels  for  the  latter 
complaint.  They  chiefly  act  as  diuretics. . 

MOGILA  LIA,  (from  p.oytg,  difficulty,  and  AaXsw,  to 
speak).  A  difficulty  of  speech;  psellismus  achcUos  of. 
Dr.  Cullen.  See  Ancyloglossum. . 

MO'KEL.  See  Bdellium. 

MO  LA,  (a  Hebrew  term).  A. name  for  the  patella, 
KNEE-PAN,  for  the  molares  dentes,  or  grinders;  for 
the  max illce ;  and  a  false  conception,  or  a  shape¬ 
less  mass  in  the  uterus,  without  a  placenta,  called  tpicy- 
ema,  myle,  and  by  Avicenna,  naducem.  Should  part  of 
the  placenta  remain  in  the  uterus  after  the  birth,  of  the 
child,  this  may  resemble  a  mole  ;  and  it  is  then  called 
pseudo-mola,  a  FALSE  MOLE.  If  the  symptoms  of  a 
miscarriage  happen  in  the  first,  or  beginning  of  the  se¬ 
cond  month,  the  foetus  being  then  very  tender, .and  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  os  internum  two  or.  three  days,  will  dissolve, 
it  is  said,  into  a  kind  of  jelly,  which  coming  away,  is 
called  a  false  conception;  and  if,  during  the  time  of 
child-bearing,  a  flooding  occurs,  a  large  coaguliun  of 
blood,  with  a  fibrous  appearance,  is  discharged.,  some 
time  after. its  cessation:  this  also  is  called  a  mole.  It 
differs  from  the  placenta  in  being  only  fibrous  on  the 
outside. 

We  cannot  indeed  deny  that  the  tender  foetus  may 
melt  into  a  jelly,  or  that  coagula  may.  become  fibrous, 
but  the  appearances  of  mol  a:  seem,  to  be  owing  to  a 
more  recondite  origin.  Jt  is  ridiculous  to  talk  at  this 
time  of  a  plastic  power,  or  a  tendency  to  organization  ; . 
yet  either  imperfect  rudiments  of  a  foetus  pre-exist  in 
ovaria,  or  by  some  unknown  process  there  is  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  organization.  We  have  numerous  records  of 
the  remains  of  hair  and  teeth  in  ovaria  of  women  ot 
character,  and  in  circumstances  where  there  can  be  no. 
deception.  We  have  similar  appearances  in  tlie  brute 
creation.  Wo  find  too  that  when  married  women  have 
been  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  which  has  prevented  con¬ 
ception,  an  organized  mass  is  otten  discharged  on  ilieii 
recovery  before  a  living  foetus  is  produced.  We  have- 
much  reason  to  suspect  then  that  in  cveiy  instance 
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moles  are  imperfectly  organized  productions,  and  that 
they  may  be  both  formed  and  discharged  in  some 
instances  without  any  blemish  on  the  female  character, 
whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  respecting  their  origin. 
In  many  instances  what  is  styled  a  mole  is  merely  a 
coagalum  of  blood. 

The  signs  of  a  mole  are,  in  general,  the  same  as 
pregnancy,  it  is  said,  indeed,  that  in  the  former  case 
the  bell v  increases  more  rapidly  than  in  pregnane)',  and 
after  the  third  month,  it  generally  produces  floodings. 
Women  of  experience,  however,  always  feel  some  va¬ 
riety  in  their  symptoms  and  sensations,  and  generally 
suppose  they  are  not  with  child. 

A  mole  is  also  distinguished  from  pregnancy  by  its 
exciting  no  motions  in  the  womb  like  those  of  a  living 
child,  and  by  changing  its  situation  in  the  belly  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  posture  of  the  mother.  The  general  health 
is  commonly  worse,  after  the  fourth  month  while  in 
pregnancy  it  improves. 

should  the  existence  of  a  mole  be  ascertained,  assist¬ 
ance  is  necessary,  the  finger  may  be  gradually  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  uterus,  and  its  action  excited  by  a  slight 
irritation.  As  there  is  no  placenta,  so,  if  after  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  mole  the  flooding  ceases,  the  whole  is  at 
an  end,  except  another  may  remain,  a  circumstance  pe¬ 
culiarly  rare,  which  however  will  soon  follow.  See  La 
Motte.  Smellie,  and  Hamilton. 

MOLA'GO  CO'DI.  See  Piper  nigrum. 

MOLA  RES  de'ntks,  (from  viola,  a  mill,  and  dens, 
a  tooth).  Grinders,  gent/im;  gomphioi ;  moke;  mo- 
misci;  the  large  broad  teeth  beyond  the  canini. 

The  two  first  are  smaller  than  the  rest,  terminating 
in  two  points,  and  therefore  styled  by  J.  Hunter 
bicuspides.  They  have  short  fangs,  which  are  double  at 
their  extremities.  The  other  three  on  each  side  have 
four  points  at  the  basis  of  their  bodies,  two  anteriorly, 
and  two  posteriorly  ;  these  have  generally  two  fangs  in 
the  lower  jaw,  and  three  in  the  upper.  Mr  John 
Hunter  observes,  that  the  first  and  second  of  the 
grinders  are  nearly  alike  :  they  stand  next  behind  the 
canini  or  eye  teeth;  and  the  first  is  frequently  the 
smallest,  with  rather  the  longest  fang,  sometimes  with 
its  point  bent.  In  the  upper  jaw,  the  bicuspides  are 
rather  thicker  than  in  the  lower;  and  both,  especially 
the  second  in  both  jaws,  are  oftener  wanting  than  any 
others,  except  the  dentes  sapientiae.  The  bicuspides 
and  the  molares  alter  very  little  in  shape  on  their 
grinding  surfaces,  by  use;  their  points  only  wear  and 
become  obtuse.  The  two  first  grinders  differ  from  the 
bicuspides  in  being  miv  h  longer,  and  in  having  more 
points  and  more  fangs.  The  body  forms  almost  a 
square,  with  rounded  angles.  The  grinding  surface  has 
commonly  five  protuberances,  two  of  which  are  on  the 
inner,  and  three  on  the  outer  edge  or  part  of  the  tooth, 
with  generally  some  smaller  points  at  the  roots  of  these 
longer  protuberances.  The  body  towards  its  neck 
divides  into  two  fiat  fangs,  one  forward,  the  other 
backward,  which  are  often  bifurcated.  The  first,  grinder 
is  somewhat  larger  and  stronger  than  the  second  ;  and 
both  have  shorter  fangs  than  the  bicuspides.  In  the 
upper  jaw  they  have  three  fangs;  and  the  first  and 
second  in  the  upper  jaw  are  placed  directly  under  the 
maxillary  sinus.  The  third  grinder  is  the  dens  sa- 
pient'ue.  See  Dens.  J.  Hunter’s  Natural  History  of 
the  Human  Teeth. 

Mola'res  Gla'ndul.*,  are  two  glands,  nearly 


of  the  same  kind  with  the  sublingual  glands,  eacli 
of  them  situated  between  the  masseter  and  bucci¬ 
nator  muscle,  resembling,  in  some  subjects,  two  small 
lumps  of  fat.  They  send  out  small  ducts,  which  per¬ 
forating  the  buccinator,  open  into  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  almost  opposite  to  the  last  dentes  molares;  from 
which  circumstance,  Heister  gave  them  their  name. 

MOLDA  VICA.  Melissa.  Turkey  baum.  See 
Mkliss  \  Turcica. 

MOLE.  See  Talpa. 

MOLL.  See  Lentiscus. 

MOLLLTIES  o  ssi u  m  (from  mollis,  soft).  A 
softness  of  the  bones,  malacosteon.  The  principal 
cause  is  a  defect  of  honey  matter,  and  often  occasioned 
by  a  general  weakness,  scorbutic,  venereal,  or  other 
taint  in  the  blood.  Cleanliness,  a  change  of  air,  fric¬ 
tions,  a  good  diet,  cold  bathing,  exercise,  and  chaly¬ 
beate  medicines,  are  the  proper  remedies,  though  when 
the  cause  is  known,  it  should  be  previously  corrected. 
See  Mqrbi  solidi  simplicis.  Distortio  spin/E, 
Gumma. 

MOLEIFICA'TIO,  (from  mollis,  soft,  and  Jio,  to 
make).  A  barbarous  term  for  a  partial  palsy  of  the 
muscles. 

MOLLU'GO,  (from  its  softness).  See  Rubia  syl- 
vatic  a  Levis,  and  Alyssum. 

MOLUCCA  meli'ssa.  Molucca  baum.  Its 
qualities  agree  with  those  of  melissa. 

MOLUS  CUM,  the  appellation  given  by  Dr.  Willan 
to  a  cutaneous  disease,  consisting  in  small  soft  wens, 
which  may  be  extirpated,  but  not  easily  resolved. 

MOLLUSCA,  (from  mollis,  [sop).  Natural  history 
has,  within  these  few  years,  greatly  extended  its  boun¬ 
daries  by  new  discoveries.  Philosophers  wanted  new 
worlds  as  a  supply  for  their  ambition,  new  territories  for 
their  conquest,  and  they  have  discovered  them  by 
improving  their  instruments,  by  their  more  extensive 
and  more  acute  observation.  New  planets,  new  metals, 
and  new  animals  are  daily  attracting  our  attention,  and, 
in  the  present  department  of  science,  they  have  ne¬ 
glected  the  gaudy  shell,  the  former  object  of  inquiry, 
and  the  subject  of  classification,  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  animal  which  inhabits  it.  This  pail  of  the 
inquiry  has  been  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  French 
naturalists,  and  the  reader  will  obtain  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  information  from  these  and  the  Linnaean  Transac¬ 
tions.  We  must  add,  however,  with  regret,  that  the 
volumes  which  relate  to  the  mollusca  by  the  successor  of 
Denys-Montfort,  are  inferior  to  many  of  the  others,  and 
the  plan  of  that  naturalist  is  not  completed.  In  this 
place,  we  can  only  skim  over  the  surface,  in  order  to 
apply  it  to  medicine.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
great  outline  drawn  by  La  Marck  and  Cuvier,  who 
divide  animals  into  those  which  have  articulated  ver¬ 
tebrae,  and  those  which  want  them.  We  say  articu¬ 
lated  vertebrae,  because  some  of  the  animals  before  us 
have  a  bony  support,  particularly  the  cuttle  fish. 
When  vertebrae  are  no  longer  found,  the  blood  is  no 
longer  red.  All  these  animals  were  divided  into  insects 
and  worms,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  niolkiscae;  but 
later  authors  have  added  and  detracted  a  little  from 
the  classes  of  their  predecessors.  Bruguiere  added  the 
echinodermes,  viz.  the  star-fish  and  the  urchins.  La 
Marck  reduced  the  six  classes  of  Bruguiere  to  four, 
rnolluseae,  worms,  radiarii  (echinodermes)  and  the 
polypi,  ititluding  the  infusory  animals.  Denys-Monttort, 
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whose  work,  as  the  chief  systematic  one,  we  must  fol¬ 
low,  divides  the  molluscae  into  ten  classes,  the  M. 
curiacece  (cuttle-fish);  tenfacu/atce  (snails);  ejacnlatores 
(many  of  the  bivalves) ;  annulate, v  (worms);  gelatinoscc. 
(medusas  or  blubbers) ;  luricatce  (asterias)  ;  India: 
(multivalves)  ;  polypi  (madrepores) ;  cornea  (lithophy- 
tes) ;  infusoria:  (microscopic  animals).  In  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  insects,  the  crustaceas,  and  arachnoides, 
are  excluded;  for  the  molluscae  undergo  no  meta¬ 
morphosis,  do  not  change  their  skins,  and  have  no  really 
articulated  limbs. 

The  coriaceae  once  furnished  their  shells  as  absorbent 
medicines.  They  sunk  into  dentrifices,  and  are  now 
disregarded.  One  species,  the  sepia  octopus,  the 
octopus  vulgaris  of  la  Marck  is  said  by  iEtius,  and 
many  of  the  other  Greek  physicians,  as  well  as  the 
poets,  to  be  aphrodisiac.  The  sepia  moschata  (octopus 
moschatus  ot  La  Marck)  was  esteemed  for  the  same 
qualities,  also  as  an  emenagogue,  and  as  highly  nutrient. 
All  the  polypi  are  occasionally  eaten.  They  are  a  hard 
indigestible  food,  employed  only  from  necessity,  and 
rendered  as  palatable  as  possible  by  the  arts  of  cookery. 
The  tongue  is  said  to  be  delicious,  and  is  greedily 
devoured  raw.  The  animal  styled  the  argonaut  is 
of  this  genus;  and  the  nautili  which  agree  in  structure 
with  it,  though  not  like  the  former,  are  solitary  animals, 
also  eaten  by  the  common  people. 

With  these  animals  the  work  of  Denys  Montfort 
concludes,  and  his  successor  is  peculiarlv  short,  i  uper- 
fect,  and  unsatisfactory.  The  tentaculatae  furnish  ani- 
rpals  highly  nutritive,  and  employed  on  this  account 
in  hectics.  The  gluten  of  the  large  black  snail  is  said 
to  be  useful  as  a  discutieut.  The  only  other  divisions 
which  offer  medicinal  substances  is  the  seventh,  which 
contains  the  sponge,  and  the  ninth,  the  lithophytes, 
which  furnish  the  coralline. 

Histoire  Naturelle  de  Button  Ed.  Sonnini.  Molusca. 
Memoires  &  1'  Histoire  de  la  Societe  d’Histoire  Naturelle, 
a  Paris,  Annales  du  Musaeum  National.  Linnaean 
Transactions. 

MO'LVA,  (from  mollis,  soft).  See  Asellus  major. 

MOLY,  (from  p.w>.o;,  battle;  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  blood  spilt  in  battle).  Allium  latifulium 
hhftjrum.  Moly  of  Theophrastus,  or  Homer. 
Various  plants  have  had  this  appellation,  and  each 
is  a  kind  of  garlic,  though  it  has  been  styled,  with  less 
reason,  a  species  of  rue. 

Mo  ly  alpi'num.  See  Ophioschordon. 

MOLYBDjE'NA,  (from  p.o\vSSo;,  lead;  c/crsna, 
galena).  Molybdate  sulphure,  Haiiy,  iv.  28p,  a  metallic 
ore,  often  confounded,  from  its  resemblance,  with 
plumbago,  but  differing  essentially  from  it.  It  is  one 
of  those  metals  which  when  calcined  are  acid.  Its 
texture  is  lamellated,  the  marks  it  leaves  of  a  greenish 
colour,  and  its  specific  gravity  nearly  0,  while  the 
carbure  of  iron  is  compact,  leaving  black  marks  on 
paper,  and  in  gravity  exceeding  o.  bee  also  Chy- 
mistry. 

MOLY'BDAS.  molybdat.  Salt,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  niolybdic  acid  and  different  bases. 

MOLY  BDOS,  (from  p,o\v^oo;  •  on  p,o Aai  si;  /3 a.Qo$, 
f;om  its  gravity)  See  Plumbum. 

MOl.YZA,  (a  dim.. of  p.w\v,  moly).  See  Allium. 

MO  MIN.  See  Mam Ei. 

MOMiSCUb,  (from  .ww/aoj,  a  blemish).  The  part 


of  the  dentes  molare9  next  the  gums,  usually  covered 
with  a  tartafeous  matter.  The  molares  themselves  have 
the  same  appellation. 

MOMO  RDICA,  ( mordeo ,  to  bite,  from  its  sharp 
taste,  bulsamina  mas,  pomum  Ilicrasolymitanum,  pom u in 
mirabile,  ballet,  muccapira,  cucumis,  tiiomordica  balsa  mi  nn 
Lin.  Sp.  PL  1433  ;  the  MALE  balsam- apple,  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  but  not  used  in  medicine,  though 
the  fruit  is  cooling. 

Momo  rdica  elate'rium.  See  Cucumis  ag- 

R  EsTlS. 

MONADE'LPHIA,  (from  p.ovoc,  uniats,  and  aSeXfoc^ 
fratf).  The  sixteenth  class  of  the  Linnaean  system, 
comprehending  those  plants  which  produce  hermaphro¬ 
dite  flowers,  with  one  collection  of  united  stamina.  It 
is  a  natural  association 

MONA  NDRI  A.  (from  ;fovo;,  uniats,  and  avijtr. .  tna- 
ritus).  The' first  of  Linnaeus’s  classes,  comprehending 
plants  which  produce  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  a 
single  stamen 

MON  \  NGIA,  (from  poovog  and  ctyyo a  vessel) .• 
Plants  which  have  their  seeds  in  a  single  cell. 

MON  v  HD  A  PURPU  REA;  m.  fis'ulosa,  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  32.  The  smell  is  fragrant ;  the  taste  aromatic  and 
bitteiish.  It  has  been  styled  a  deobstruent  and  a 
stomachic ;  but  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  inter- 
mittents. 

MONE  RES,  (from  aovo?,  alone),  properly  a  boat 
with  a  single  oar;  but  figuratively  applied  to  a  melan- 
cholly  person  fond  of  solitude. 

MONO'Cr.ROS,  (.from  peovog,  unicus ,  and  teepa.;, 
cornu,  horn)  See  Un  I  CORNU. 

MO  OCOL  N.  See  Ccecum  intesttnum. 

MONO  CULUS,  or  MONOPHTHA  LMLTS,  (from 
tyovos,  or  o<phzKu.os,  an  rye).  A  roller  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  lengt  .  and  two  or  three  fingers  in  breadth,  to 
retain  the  dressings  on  the  eyes.  It  is  fixed  on  the  oc¬ 
ciput,  letting  about  a  foot  hang  down  and  from  thence 
carried  obliquely  round  the  head,  across  the  wound,  to 
its  commencement:  having  carried  it  thrice  round,  the 
remainder  goes  circularly  about  the  temples,  occiput, 
and  forehead;  the  end  hanging  behind  is  then  to  be 
brought  over  the  vertex  to  the  forehead,  and  the  whole 
secured.  A  napkin,  or  a  handkerchief,  is  equally  useful. 
It  also  signifies,  as  the  name  implies,  a  person  with 
only  one  eye,  or  with  one  eye  less  than  the  other.  See 
Mono  pi  a. 

MONGE'CIA,  (from  f lovoc,  and  oiko;,  donuts).  The 
name  of  the  twenty-first  class  in  the  Linnaean  system, 
comprehending  the. androgynous  plants,  or  such  as  pro¬ 
duce  male  and., female  flowers  on.  the  same  individual 
without  hermaphrodites 

MONOGA  MIA,  (from  uovoj.and  yaaof,  marriage ). 
Plants  whose  flowers  are  single. 

MONOGY'NIa.  (fro.,1  poovo;,  and  yuvt),  mailer). 
The  name  of  the  first  order  m  the  first  thirteen  classes 
ot  the  Linnaean  system,  comprehending  such  plants  as 
have  one  pistil  or  one  stigma. 

MONO  MACHON  bee  Ccecum  intestinum. 

MONOPE  GlA,  (from  p.ovos,  and  tn^yvopt,  to  cum-, 
press)  A  jain  in  the  head  alhctmg  only  one  point. 

MONO  IT,  1  A  LI,  (trum  m-wo,,  and  tjsUXov,  a  pe¬ 
tal).  Containing  but  o;  e  petal 

MONOPHY  LLON,  (Horn  povo;,  and  <pv\\ov,  n 
Icaj  ),  smitajc  un/jJta  hunatlima,  mjolium,  hlium  con - 
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vallium  nvnrn,  ophnjs  monophyllos  Lin.  Sp.  PL  1442, 
ONE  BLADE,  grows  in  woods  and  thickets,  and  flowers 
m  May  and  June.  The  flowers  are  styled  alcxiphar- 
mac  and  vulnerary.  See  Rail  Historia. 

MONO  PHIA,  and  MONO  POS,  (from  y.ovoc,  solus, 
«nd  w\p,  an  eye)  ;  Monoc.uli  and  arimnypes,  a  term  of  the 
same  signification  in  the  Scythian  language,  from  their 
custom  in  shooting,  to  shut  one  eye.  In  consequence 
of  this  habit  the  other  was  rarely  seen,  and  they  were 
said  to  have  but  one  ;  but  the  same  term  is  applied  to 
those  who  have  one  eye  less  than  the  other.  When 
this  deformity  is  observed  in  infancy,  such  exercises  as 
require  the  use  of  only  one  eye,  as  looking  through 
microscopes,  telescopes,  See.  should  be  avoided. 

MONO'RCHIS,  from  y.rvoc,  and  ocyjc,  a  testicle. 

MONOSPE  RMUS,  from  y.ovoy  single,  and  mtayj.z, 
seed. 

MONS  VE'NERIS.  The  hill  or  mount  of  Ve- 
,NUS,  lies  before  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  symphysis 
of  the  ossa  pubis,  formed  by  fat  in  the  subjacent  cellu¬ 
lar  membrane,  and  in  adults  generally  covered  with 
liair. 

MO'NSTRUM,  and  MONSTRO’SITAS,  (from 
monstro,  to  shou).  Monster,  or  a  monstrous,  i.  e. 
a  preternatural,  production. 

A  monster  is  very  judiciously  defined  by  Dr.  Ha¬ 
milton,  in  his  valuable  and  comprehensive  Outlines,  to 
consist  in  “  any  considerable  deviation  in  the  structure 
of  the  foetus  from  the  common  order  of  nature,  whether 
such  deviation  be  consistent  with  life  or  not.’’ 

Monsters,  according  to  the  same  author,  are,  1st, 
those  which  are  double,  or  have  supernumerary  parts  ; 
2dly,  those  who  have  a  deficiency  of  some  organ ;  3dly, 
those  who  have  any  remarkable  deviation  either  in  the 
.situation  of  the  viscera,  the  distribution  of  the  vessels, 
nerves,  or  secretory  organs,  though  not  externally  visi¬ 
ble,  or  materially  affecting  the  different  functions; 
dthly,  the  productions  of  animals  of  different  species. 

Monsters  double,  or  with  supernumerary  organs, 
have  been  often  described.  The  Rohemian  sisters, 
united  by  the  glutaei  muscles,  with  a  more  intimate  con¬ 
nection  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  are  well  known  to  phy¬ 
siologists.  The  monster,  mentioned  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  (No.  2),  consisted  of  two  bodies  equally 
distinct,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  this  collection 
there  are  cases  where  the  union  is  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete.  This  double  form  gradually  sinks  to  the  child 
growing  from  the  side  of  another,  recorded  in  the  Asia¬ 
tic  Transactions,  down  to  the  double  head  of  the  Hin¬ 
doo  child,  in  Mr  Hunter’s  collection.  Supernumerary 
organs  are  very  frequent,  and  this  peculiarity  is  at  times 
-confined  to  particular  families.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  peculiarity  will  disappear  for  one,  and  sometimes 
two,  generations,  reviving  again  in  the  third.  The  in¬ 
ternal  organs  are  occasionally  double  or  supernumerary. 
The  most  singular  case  of  this  kind  is  where  two  hearts 
were  disdovered. 

Deficiencies  are  also  numerous.  A  head,  an  eye,  an 
arm,  a  leg,  a  hand,  foot,  or  finger  are  sometimes  want¬ 
ing;  but  the  chief  deficiency,  which  calls  for  our  at¬ 
tention  is  that  of  the  head.  This  has  occasioned  many 
•speculations;  but  in  every  instance  there  is  a  point  at 
which  all  the  nerves  converge,  or  from  which  they  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  this  contains  very  generally  a  cortical,  or  a  nu¬ 
cleus  of  cineritious,  matter,  We  may,  however,  remark  as 


a  fact  of  future  application,  that  the  acephalous  childre* 
are  often  plump,  and  of  no  diminutive  size;  yet  the 
instance  has  escaped  us,  if  any  has  occurred,  where  such 
children  are  not  in  other  respects  monstrous.  The  vital 
organs  must  be  always,  to  a  certain  degree,  perfect :  at 
leastneither  the  heart  nor  the  large  vessels  can  be  want¬ 
ing  in  a  child  which  has  arrived  at  its  full  time. 

I  he  third  instance  of  monstrosity  is  rare,  or  at  (past 
rarely  ascertained.  We  have  instances  on  record  of  the 
viscera  being  on  the  sides  opposite  to  those  in  which 
they  are  usually  placed,  and  the  pulmonary  vessels  are 
occasionally  defective,  or  useless,  from  the  fcetal  pas¬ 
sages  continuing  open.  From  the  last  cause  chiefly 
arises  the  caerulean  complexion  of  some  children.  Va¬ 
rious  are  the  changes  which  may  occasionally  take  place 
in  the  distribution  ot  the  vessels,  the  situation  of  the 
glands,  or  the  direction  of  the  nerves  within  the  limits  of 
health;  and  numerous  must  necessarily  be  the  instances 
in  which  these  irregularities  have  not  been  observed. 
The  imperfection  of  natural  passages  is  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  arrange  such  persons  under  the  rank  of  mon¬ 
sters.  It  is  a  disease  of  structure,  which  merits  no  such 
appellation,  and  we  have  anxiously  excluded  them  by 
our  definition. 

The  productions  of  animals  of  different  species  are 
rare;  and  these  very  seldom,  if  ever,  fertile.  Provi¬ 
dence  has  thus  wisely  preserved  every  species  distinct, 
and  the  world  is  not  peopled  with  monsters.  Yet,  among 
animals  ©f  the  larger  size,  which  usually  produce  only 
a  single  offspring,  twins  are  rarely,  both,  perfect.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  in  man,  or  in  tl^e  lower  orders' 
of  animals.  We  only  see  it  distinctly  in  the  cow. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  find  monsters  pro¬ 
duced  by  excess  of  nourishment,  or  by  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme  of  confinement  and  deficient  nutriment.  To 
the  former  we  attribute  the  double  unfertile  flowers ;  to 
the  latter  the  variegated  leaves  of  plants.  We  are  not 
without  similar  instances  in  the  human  species.  The 
full  plethoric  female  is  seldom  a  mother  of  many  child¬ 
ren,  and  the  Laplander,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  Cretin 
are  deformed  in  their  bodies,  and  imperfect  in  their  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties.  They  have  not,  however,  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  appellation  of  monsters. 

To  what  are  these  deviations  from  the  common  struc¬ 
ture  owing  ?  We  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  pre¬ 
existence  of  the  germ  in  the  female  constitution  pro¬ 
bable;  and  the  monstrosities  observable  in  succeeding' 
generations  are  owing  probably  to  the  imperfect  germ. 
Where,  however,  parts  are  double,  or  the  deviations 
from  the  common  structure  are  considerable,  we  can¬ 
not  admit  this  source.  M.  Lemery  long  since  contended 
that  monsters  were  rendered  such  by  accidents  in  the 
uterus.  Winslow  supported  the  idea  of  Duverney,  who 
supposed  the  germ  to  have  been  monstrous,  and  first 
started  this  opinion.  Each  opinion  has  been  supported 
with  great  obstinacy  by  their  respective  authors,  in  the 
Memoires  dc  l'Academie  des  Sciences,  An.  1728,  1J40, 
1742,  and  1743. 

The  double  children  are  certainly  such  as  from  con¬ 
tiguity  have  accreted  in  their  tenderest  state.  We  can' 
have  no  doubt  of  this  in  the  instances  recorded  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  where  they  ate  and  slept  at 
different  hours;  where  their  excretions  and  tempers 
were  distinct  and  discriminated.  If  it  be  the  case  in 
these  instances,  may  we  not  suppose  that,-by  a  stricter 
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approximation,  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  may  be  so 
closely  pressed  as  to  destroy  the  parietes  on  the  weaker 
side,  and  the  canals  to  be  consequently  common  ?  This 
was  the  case  with  the  Bohemian  sisters.  Again,  may  not 
a  more  partial  and  a  stronger  pressure  obliterate  even 
the  lower  extremities  of  the  weaker  child,  and  the 
trunk  inosculate  with  that  of  the  stronger,  as  in  the 
case  recorded  by  Dr.  Bland  in  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions  ?  and  may  not  a  similar  cause,  in  twins  greatly 
disproportioned  in  strength,  account  for  all  the  varieties 
of  a  child  growing  out  of  the  side,  down  to  the  double 
head  of  the  Hindoo,  or  even  the  double  heart  ?  It  was 
not  from  accident  that  we  said  disproportioned  strength ; 
for  the  doubled  portion  is  usually  small  and  imperfect. 

It  is  not  possible  to  follow  all  the  varieties.  While 
we  have  admitted,  at  one  extreme,  the  monstrous  germ, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  support,  at  the  opposite,  the 
effects  of  pressure.  We  can  go  no  farther.  Where  the 
limits  of  either  cause  may  be,  is  uncertain  ;  nor  is  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  follow  doubtful  and  unsteady  lights  in  a  track 
which  leads  to  no  useful  purpose.  One  thing  we  may 
«dd,  that  in  no  instance  is  it  probable  that  deficient  01 
redundant  monsters  are  owing  to  the  fright  of  the  mo¬ 
ther,  or  disgusting  objects  presented  to  her. 

The  absurdities  that  crowd  the  pages  of  Schenkius, 
Bartholine,  Lilian,  De  Reies,  Vanderwiel,  Pauli ni,  &x. 
down  to  our  own  rabbit  woman,  and  Roederer’s  relation 
of  a  female  that  brought  forth  a  fish,  must  not  detain  us. 
It  is  enough  to  have  stated  the  several  facts,  and  to  have 
made  some  approaches  towards  an  explanation. 

Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  2,  9P,  226,  228, 
234,  25  1,  308,  320,  453,  456,  487,  &c  ;  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  Passim;  Memoirs  de  l’Academie  des 
Sciences,  An.  1/21,  1738-43;  Mauriceau,  Smellie, 
and  De  la  Motte’s  Midwifery ;  Journal  de  Physique, 
An.  1 77 A,  and  1 7/6.  See  Acephalos  and  Pk JESEN- 

TATIO. 

MO  NTA  PA'NNA.  See  Palma  Japonica. 

MO'RBI  ORGA  NJCI.  Parts  affecting  the  organisa¬ 
tion,  sometimes  synonymous  with  the  locales.  See 
Locales. 

MORBTLLI,  fa  dim.  of  morbus,  disease).  The 
MEASLES,  I  arioJa  cho/crica  of  Avicenna;  blacci\e  of 
Rhazes;  bot/wr ;  bovdla  ;  fersce  of  the  Arabians. .  Dr. 
Cullen  places  this  disease  under  the  title  rubeola ,  in  the 
class  pur exiie,  and  order  exanthemata ,  defining  it  a  con¬ 
tagious  fever  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  attended  with 
sneezing,  watery  eye,  and  a  dry  hoarse  cough ;  on  the 
fourth  day,  or  a  little  later,  small  spots,  crowded  toge¬ 
ther,  scarcely  prominent,  break  out,  converted  after 
three  days  into  small  furfuraceous  scales.  He  distin¬ 
guishes  two  species.  1.  livbeota  vulgaris,  with  erup¬ 
tions  very  small,  confluent,  and  corymbose,  hardly  rising 
above  the  skin.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties ;  in  one 
the  symptoms  are  more  severe,  and  the  course  of  the 
disease  not  so  regular— the  anomalous  measles  of  Syden¬ 
ham  ;  in  the  other  they  are  accompanied  with  a  sote 
throat.  2.  Rubeola  vano/aris ,  where  the  eruptions  are 
distinct  and  elevated.  Dr.  Cullen,  however,  doubts 
whether  this  disease  be  truly  measles  ;  for  the  erup¬ 
tions  differ,  and  the  catarrhal  symptoms  are  absent :  in 
Scotland  this  disease  is  called  the  nirles.  The  measles 
appeared  in  Europe  nearly  with  the  small-pox  :  both 
came  from  the  east,  both  are  infectious,  and  attack  only 
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once  ;  both  appear  at  a  definite  period  after  the  attack 
of  the  fever. 

Ihe  measles  is  an  acute  disorder,  of  the  peripneu- 
monic  kind,  sometimes  only  an  eruptive  catarrhal  fe¬ 
ver.  Dr.  Morton  calls  the  scarlet  fever  the  confluent 
measles;  and  Dr.  Watson  observes,  that  in  the  small¬ 
pox  the  eruption  is  critical,  but  that  in  the  measles  it  is 
merely  symptomatic,  for  the  cough  and  peripneumony 
are  not  relieved  by  it.  It  was  formerly  a  common 
opinion  that  the  measles  are  a  good  preparative  far  the 
small-pox;  but  in  general  the  former  leaves  an  inflam¬ 
matory  tendency,  which  greatly  exasperates  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  latter.  All  ages  are  subject  to  this  disease, 
but  it  chiefly  attacks  children. 

The  measles  usually  announce  their  approach  by  a 
small,  frequent,  and  dry  cough,  which  often  continues 
many  days,  without  any  other  sensible  complaint,  though 
more  frequently  the  cough  is  attended  with  a  general 
uneasiness,  successions  of  shivering  and  heat,  and  a  se¬ 
vere  headach  in  grown  persons;  great  depression  of  the 
strength,  a  heaviness  of  the  head  in  children,  g:ddiness, 
hoarseness,  pain  across  the  forehead,  an  inflammation, 
with  a  considerable  heat  in  the  eyes,  a  swelling  in  the 
eyelids,  a  defluxion  of  sharp  tears,  and  such  increased 
sensibility  that  the  eyes  cannot  bear  the  light,  very  fre¬ 
quent  sneezing,  and  a  discharge  of  acrid  serum  from  tba 
nose.  Fever  and  a  cough  soon  come  on,  with  frequent 
vomiting,  pain  in  the  loins,  a  soreness  or  roughness  in 
the  throat,  and  sometimes  a  looseness,  which  relieves 
the  vomiting.  The  tongue  is  furred,  the  urine  high- 
coloured,  and  the  pulse  very  quick,  often  irregular. 
These  symptoms  usually  increase  from  the  third  to  the 
fifth  day,  at  which  time  little  red  spots,  like  flea-bites, 
begin  to  appear  in  the  forehead,  and  other  parts  of  the 
face,  which,  increasing  in  number  and  diameter,  run 
together,  forming  large  red  spots  of  irregular  figures, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
These  eruptions  are  afterwards  extended  to  the  rest  of 
the  body ;  but  sometimes  red  effusions  are  seen  on  the 
breast,  before  any  appear  on  the  face.  The  eruption 
is  not  followed  by  so  sensible  an  abatement  of  the 
symptoms  as  in  the  small-pox ;  the  vomiting  usually 
abates,  but  the  cough,  fever,  and  headach,  grow  more 
violent :  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  weakness  of, 
and  defluxion  on,  the  eyes,  the  swelling  of  the  face, 
drowsiness,  and  loss  of  appetite,  continue,  though  the. 
vomiting  abates.  A  bilious  vomiting  a  day  or  two  after 
the  eruption  is  ©ften  useful,  and  occasionally  the  patient 
is  relieved  by  a  copious  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  eruptions  first  ap¬ 
pear  the  redness  diminishes,  the  spots  fall  off  in  branny 
scales,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  body  they  appear  very 
large  and  red ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  they  all  disappear  in 
the  same  branny  scales,  leaving  a  little  discoloration  on 
the  skin,  with  considerable  itching-  On  the  ninth  day 
from  the  beginning,  when  the  progress  has  been  speedy, 
and  on  the  eleventh,  when  it  hath  been  slow,  no  trace  of 
redness  remains.  As  the  spots  disappear,  the  defluxion 
on  the  eyes,  the  fever,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  some¬ 
times  increase,  the  cough  becomes  more  troublesome  ; 
and  these  symptoms  are  increased  by  a  hot  regimen. 
These  peripneumonic  symptoms  are  oiten  followed  by 
a  looseness,  which  immediately  succeeds  the  disease, 
and  often  continues  with  obstinacy  after  all  other  symp- 
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are  removed.  After  a  hot  regimen  the  eruptions 
sometimes  turn  black  ;  but  this  chiefly  occurs  in  grown 
persons,  and  is  often  fatal  If,  during  the  course  of  the 
disease,  or  immediately  after  it,  some  considerable  eva¬ 
cuation,  such  as  the  vomiting  of  a  bilious  matter,  a 
bilious  diarrhoea,  a  considerable  discharge  of  urine,  or 
plentiful  sweating  come  on,  the  patient  recovers  soon 
after  the  spots  disappear  from  the  skin. 

The  measles  are  sometimes  followed  by  boils  resem¬ 
bling  anthraces,  livid,  often  deep,  snppurating  with 
difficulty  and  pain  ;  sometimes  attended  by  soft  pustules 
containing  a  viscid  straw-coloured  fluid,  which  appear 
highly  salutary,  by  watery  vesicles,  and  occasionally  by 
aphthre.  Swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands  often  fol¬ 
low,  occasionally  suppurating,  and  leaving,  as  usual, 
troublesome  sores,  which  heal  with  difficulty. 

Measles  is  generally  a  disease  of  little  importance} 
but  it  becomes  dangerous  when  the  peripneumonic 
symptoms  are  violent,  and  when  the  eruption  recedes. 
The  most  favourable  symptoms,  as  in  other  fevers,  are 
the  moistness  of  the  skin,  and  the  bowels  moderately 
relaxed.  If  the  cough  is  inconsiderable,  the  eyes  not 
much  swollen,  the  breathing  moderately  free,  there  is 
little  danger}  but  the  period  of  difficulty  is  often 
when  the  eruptions  begin  naturally  to  recede.  The 
peripneumonic  symptoms  are  then  usually  violent}  and 
if  at  any  time  the  eruptions  should  suddenly  disappear, 
delirium,  anxiety,  great  debility,  with  cold  extremities 
and  livid  spots,  come  on,  terminating  soon  in  death.  If 
the  lungs  are  affected  with  tubercles,  they  are  often 
excited  to  action  by  this  disease,  and  the  foundation  of 
a  phthisis  is  laid. 

The  treatment  of  measles  has,  we  think,  been  mis¬ 
taken  and  misrepresented.  It  has  been  considered  as  a 
peripneumonic  disease,  and  the  most  liberal  bleedings 
have  been  ordered :  but  the  peripneumony  only  comes  on 
by  accident,  or  by  mismanagement}  for  the  disease  is 
purely  catarrhal.  The  common  measles  rarely  require 
bleeding ;  and,  in  general,  the  treatment  is  the  com¬ 
bined  management  of  a  catarrhal  and  an  eruptive  dis¬ 
ease.  An  emetic  is  undoubtedly  at  first  required,  and 
the  mild  relaxing  diaphoretics,  with  neutral  salts,  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  whole  course,  will  carry  the  disease 
safely  to  a  conclusion.  T  he  only  remedies  necessary,  in¬ 
dependent  of  these,  ar  &  laxatives;  which,  if  steadily  per¬ 
sisted  in  from  the  beginning,  will  very  certainly  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  those  violent  peripneumonic  symp¬ 
toms,  which  sometimes  come  on  about  the  eighth  or 
ninth  day  In  general  it  is  sufficient  to  procure  two  or 
three  stools  daily;  but  the  author  of  this  article,  when 
his  son,  whose  tenderness,  joined  with  apprehension  of 
weak  lungs,  rendered  the  measles  a  dangerous  disease, 
was  affected,  carried  the  evacuations  farther.  He  watch¬ 
ed  him  hourly,  and  found  him  always  relieved  by  stools, 
so  that  about  the  disappearance  of  the  spots,  six  or  eight 
motions  were  procured  daily.  He  thought  that  the  reco¬ 
very  was  peculiarly  quick  :  the  boy  was  soon  brought 
into  (he  air,  and  in  three  days  from  that  period  not  a 
cough  was  heard.  ISo  other  medicine  was  admini¬ 
stered,  except  once  a  slight  opiate  when  the  cough  was 
re  uliarly  troublesome.  He  mentions  the  single  fact, 
but  without  advising  an  imitation,  except  where  the 
attendance  can  be  equally  unremitted. 

The  usual  remedies  of  saline  diuretics,  with  antimo- 


nials,  and  occasionally  opiates,  spermaceti,  See.  mast 
also  be  given,  if  the  practitioner  would  not  be  thought 
ignorant  or  inattentive  ;  but  the  laxatives  should  never 
be  omitted.  Should,  notwithstanding  the  evacuations, 
the  peripneumonic  symptoms  come  on,  bleeding  will  be 
necessary,  in  very  young  children  by  means  of  leeches; 
but  after  the  age  of  five  or  six,  by  the  lancet,  with  blis¬ 
ters,  and  the  other  remedies  of  pneumonia.  IVo  such 
instance  has,  however,  occurred  to  us  in  an  extensive 
practice  ;  nor  to  those  from  whom  we  learned  it,  whose 
practice,  equally  long,  had  been  more  extensive.  We 
have  mentioned  a  diarrhoea  as  a  favourable  symptom, 
and  we  may  now  add,  that  it  should  not  be  checked, 
but  regulated  according  to  the  strength.  The  catarrhal 
inflammation  may  rise  to  suffocation  ;  and  in  that  case 
the  emetics  must  be  repeated,  and  blisters  applied  to  the 
neck  or  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum.  A  blister  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  is  generally  an  useless  application. 

When  the  cold  regimen  was  introduced  for  the  small¬ 
pox,  some  rash  innovators  transferred  the  analogy  to 
measles,  often  inducing  the  violent  peripneumony  they 
intended  to  avoid.  Yet  a  very  warm  regimen  is  inju¬ 
rious;  for  we  have  shown  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  diapnoe,  which  in  every  febrile  disease  is  so  pecu-  , 
liarly  salutary.  The  room  should  be  large  and  airy,  the 
child  kept  in  an  erect  or  a  slightly  reclining  posture,  ac¬ 
cording  as  either  can  be  borne  from  the  load  of  the  head. 
The  drinks  should  not  be  hot,  but  warm  only,  and  the 
food  light,  diluent,  and  in  a  liquid  form.  If  the  cough 
is  troublesome,  breathing  the  steams  of  warm  water 
will  be  useful,  but  these  steams  should  not  be  drawn 
hot  from  an  inhaler.  The  warm  water  should  be  put 
in  a  bason,  and  the  head  covered  with  a  flannel  large 
enough  to  hang  over  its  edges.  The  eyes  will  in  this 
way  be  also  relieved  by  the  relaxing  vapour. 

Should,  from  debility  or  cold,  the  spots  recede, 
convulsions,  pneumonia,  and  sometimes  phrenitis,  will 
come  on.  In  such  cases,  blisters,  with  warm  cordials, 
and  the  warm  bath,  will  be  necessary;  but  this  occur¬ 
rence  is  peculiarly  rare. 

The  continuance  of  diarrhoea,  after  the  disease,  is 
sometimes  troublesom  - ;  and  the  sagacity  of  Sydenham 
has  been)  highly  extolled,  who  recommended  bleeding 
“  because  the  halitus  of  the  inflamed  blood  was  carried 
to  the  intestines.”  We  have  never  found  the  purging 
troublesome  when  the  bowels  have  been  kept  free  oar¬ 
ing  the  disease ;  and  when  it  has  occurred,  bleedino- 
seems  to  have  exhausted  the  little  strength  that  remain¬ 
ed,  often  without  relieving  the  diarrhoea.  In  this  case 
a  generous,  but  not  a  highly  stimulating,  diet,  bathing 
the  feet,  and  giving  small  doses  of  Dover’s  powder, 
have  succeeded,  interposing  occasionally  gentle  lax¬ 
atives. 

The  rubeola  sine  entarrho,  in  Dr.  Willan’s  opinion,  is 
not  true  measles,  nor  does  this  disease  emancipate  the 
patient  from  being  afterwards  affected  with  the  real 
complaint.  Indeed  the  very  vague  distinctions  of  rashes 
will  not  enable  ns  always  to  discriminate  from  the  erup¬ 
tion  alone,  and  10  this,  with  the  catarrh,  we  would 
add  some  affection  of  the  eyes  before  we  pronounced  a 
child  safe.  The  morbillous  fever  without  the  eruption 
is  only  a  violent  catarrh,  and  equally  liable  to  deceive. 
The  nirles,  as  we  have  said,  is  equally  a  distinct 
disorder  from  rubeola. 
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Dark  livid  spots  are  sometimes  intermixed  with  the 
true  eruptions,  and  in  this  case  an  alarm  has  been  spread 
of  putrid  measles j  but  these  little  petechise  are  usually 
attended  with  no  danger,  and  a  light  infusion  of  bark, 
with  the  vitriolic  acid,  soon  restores  the  colour.  Real 
putrid  measles  have  been  described,  but  Dr.  Wilkin  has 
shown  very  clearly  that  in  each  instance  the  disease  has 
really  been  scarlatina.  We  cannot  deny  the  existence 
of  putrid  measles,  since  we  have  frequently  seen  putrid 
peripneumony.  The  plan  of  treatment,  however, 
should  it  occur,  will  be  nearly  the  same;  but  we 
cannot  enlarge  on  a  disease  which  no  one  seems  to  have 
seen,  and  which  may  never  occur. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  inoculate  measles  like  small¬ 
pox,  and  the  blood,  the  acrid  serum  from  the  eyes,  and 
the  matter  from  miliary  vesicles,  sometimes  inter¬ 
spersed  between  the  true  morbillous  eruption,  have 
been  employed.  Each  has  succeeded,  but  more  often 
failed ;  nor  does  the  disease  when  produced  appear 
more  mild.  The  attempt  therefore  has  not  been 
frequently  made,  and  to  avoid  a  complaint  usually 
so  mild  such  precautions  are  not  necessary. 

'  See  Hoffman  and  Sydenham,  on  the  Measles;  Home’s 
Medical  Facts  ;  Tissot’s  Advice  to  the  People  ;  London 
Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  iv.  p.  132— 
135,  and  p.  247—260;  Medical  Musaeum,  vol.  ii.  p. 
4<j — 4^.  Cullen's  First  Lines,  edit.  4,  vol.  ii.  p.  173; 
Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  vol.  iv.  art  2  ;  London  Me¬ 
dical  Observations,  vol.  iv.art.  1 1 ;  Willan  on  Cutaneous 
Diseases,  part  i.  order  111. 

‘  MORBILLOSA,  belonging  to  the  measles. 

*  MOR'BUS  (from  popes,  death).  A  DISEASE ;  wa- 
hnn,  nosos.  A  disease  we  have  already  defined  to  be 
“  that  condition  of  the  human  body  in  which  the 
actions  of  life  and  health  are  not  performed,  or  perform¬ 
ed  imperfectly.”  (SeeCAUSiE.)  The  various  imper¬ 
fections  in  the  functions  therefore  consitute  it,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  the  accurate  distinction  of  diseases, 
according  to  nosologists,  renders  indispensable. 

Diseases  may  therefore  he  as  different  as  the  functions 
injured,  but  this  would  render  them  too  numerous,  and 
it  has  consequently  been  usual  in  the  morbi  universales 
to  combine  a  certain  number  of  the  injured  functions 
to  constitute  one  disease.  In  the  local  diseases,  one 
injured  function  lias  been  supposed  alone  to  constitute  a 
genus.  Diseases  however  differ,  either  as  many  per¬ 
sons  are  usually  affected  at  the  same  time,  and  they  are 
then  styled  EPIDEMIC;  or,  as  peculiar  to  one  country, 
and  called  ENDEMIC:  when  they  occur  accidentally,  they 
are  styled  s  po R  A  Die.  They  differ  alsoas  the  mind  or  body 
is  affected;  as  any  particular  organ  suffers  ;  or  from  the 
cause  which  has  produced  them :  but  such  varieties 
are  now  disregarded  ;  and  those  who  pursue  distinctions 
for  the  sake  of  diagnosis,  at  this  time,  arrange  diseases 
from  their  symptoms.  See  Nosoi.ogia. 

While  we  omit  many  useless  disquisitions  respecting 
disease  in  its  abstract,  we  have  referred  to  this  ar¬ 
ticle  for  the  more  general  pathological  inquiries,  and 
shall  proceed  to  consider  the  MORBI  Fl.UiDOHUM; 
SOLIDI  S1MPI.IC1S;  SOI. I D I  VITAI.ISj  and  MORBI 
SOI.IDORUM  conti N F.NT I u M  ,  in  their  order. 

Morbi  FLUIDORUM.  We  begin  with  diseases  of 
the  fluids,  as  in  this  form  our  nutriment  is  taken 
in,  and,  if  these  are  detective,  the  whole  system  will 
suffer;  though  we  shall  scon  endeavour  to  establish  this 
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axiom,  that  the  state  of  the  fluids,  in  the  brtdy,  depends; 
on  that  of  the  solids,  particularly  the  vital  solid.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  every 
deviation  from  the  sound  state  is  not  disease,  but  that 
there  are  different  degrees  of  such  deviations  within  the 
limits  of  health,  though  probably  each  may  be  suppos^I 
to  form  a  predisposition  to  disease. 

Diseased  fluids  are  said  to  differ  from  those  in  the  na¬ 
tural  state,  from  a  difference  in  their  cohesion,  or  from 
any  acrimony,  formed  either  by  the  animal  process,  or 
introduced  with  the  air  or  aliment.  The  cohesion 
of  the  fluids  may  be  too  great,  constituting  tenacity  and 
Jentor;  or  too  little,  when  they  are  said  to  be  in  a 
dissolved  state.  The  blood,  to  which  these  diseases  are 
chiefly  confined,  we  have  found  consisting  of  different 
parts  in  a  state  of  mixture  only,  and  the  lentor  can 
be  owing  only  to  a  diminution  of  the  proportion  of 
water,  or  a  less  proportion  of  neutral  salts,  by  which 
some  of  the  gluten  is  kept  in  solution.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  excess  of  the  fibrin  or  gluten  may 
not  produce  a  similar  effect,  but  this  we  shall  soon 
consider. 

The  causes  of  lentor,  which  result  from  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood,  are  said  to  be 
a  deficiency  of  drink,  an  increase  ot  the  fluid  secre¬ 
tions,  a  stagnation  and  absorption  of  the  watery  parts 
separated  from  the  crassamentum.  Each  ot  these 
causes  however  is  imaginary,  so  far  as  regards  this 
change,  for  the  secretions  are  so  nicely  balanced,  that 
an  increase  of  one  is  followed  by  a  diminution  of  tire 
other;  and  when  fluids  are  not  thrown  in,  they  are,  in 
a  great  degree,  checked.  Thus,  a  nurse  who  has  not 
drank  any  thing  for  a  long  time  is  not  greatly  loaded 
with  milk,  but  immediately,  on  drinking,  it  flows 
freely,  i  he  circulation  also  keeps  up  the  union  be¬ 
tween  the  discordant  portions  of  which  the  blood  con¬ 
sists;  and  while  the  secretions  are  supported,  no  stag¬ 
nation  of  watery  fluid  can  take  place. 

The  idea  of  Gaubius,  that  a  glutinous  matter,  arising 
from  foods  of  this  kind  which  absorb  water,  from 
a  weaker  digestion,  a  more  languid  circulatiou,  or 
insufficient  exercise,  is  certainly  imaginary;  for  the 
glutinous  foods  produce  no  such  effect,  and  the  other 
causes  of  this  supposed  gluten  rather  contribute  to 
lessen  the  tenacity  of  the  fluids.  The  earthy  substances 
and  their  various  sources,  supposed  to  have  the  same 
effect,  rest  on  a  foundation  equally  insecure.  Ihe 
opinion  has  not  a  single  fact  for  its  support.  We  know 
indeed  but  one  cause  of  lentor,  high  health,  with  a 
consequent  increase  in  the  proportion  ot  the  gluten 
and  fibrin  of  the  blood ;  but  this  is  connected  with  in¬ 
creased  tone,  and  more  powerful  action  ot  the  arterial 
system,  which  prevents  any  bad  effects,  but  which  itself 
constitutes  predisposition  to  disease,  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  diathesis  phlogisfica.  See  In  flammatio. 

Increased  tenacity  in  the  secreted  fluids  is  more  com¬ 
mon;  but  we  chiefly  perceive  it  in  the  bile  and  the 
mucous  follicles.  It  never  appears  to  arise  from  any  de¬ 
fect  in  the  blood,  but  from  stagnation  in  consequence 
of  debility,  sometimes  in  consequence  of  a  want  ot  irri¬ 
tability  in  the  excretory  ducts.  We  certainly  see,  iu 
ihe  urinary  organs,  that  the  state  of  the  fluids,  from 
which  the  urine  is  secreted,  influences  the  nature  of 
this  discharge,  and  a  suspicion  may  arise  that  a  similar 
effect  may  produ«e  morbid  bile,  but  in  neither  case  *s 
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the  morbid  fluid  referable  to  lentor  5  and  the  idea 
ot  earth  joined  with  acid,  so  as  to  form  a  “  pitchy 
acrimony,”  is  neither  supported  by  observation  nor  che¬ 
mical  experiment.  v 

'I02  is  in  part  owing  to  an  excess  of  watery 

fl#ds,  and  such  a  change  undoubtedly  fakes  pi  nee  ;  but 
the  causes  usually  assigned  are  often  imaginary.  Too 
large  a  proportion  of  watery  fluids  is  corrected  by  the 
increase  of  the  watery  secretions,  and  increased  evacu¬ 
ations  from  some  glands  are  generally  compensated  by 
the  retention  of  other  secretions.  In  this  view  an 
indolent  life  and  a  humid  atmosphere  produce  cer¬ 
tainly  some  effect  ;  but  the  principal  diseases  which 
they  previously  induce  are  general  debility  and  im¬ 
paired  digestive  powers :  from  hence  proceeds  the 
deficiency  of  the  gluten  and  fibrin ;  and,  of  course,  the 
greater  tenuity  of  tire  serosity. 

A  more  certain  cause  of  preternatural  tenuity  is 
acrimony.  It  may  certainly  be -of  various  kinds,  but 
-we  can  only  perceive  with  clearness  the  saline  acrimony. 
Yet  we  have  little  doubt  of  this  effect  being  produced 
by  many  other  substances.  In  putrid  diseases  Dey- 
eux  and  Parmentier  did  not  discover  an  increased  pro¬ 
portion  of  ammonia  ;  but  the  union  of  the  albumen 
with  the  serum  was  affected,  and  the  crassamentnm 
(see  Blood)  was  weak.  Symptoms  also  of  a  preter¬ 
natural  tenuity  of  the  blood  come  on  often  suddenly, 
without  any  evident  cause.  We  dare  not  then  carry  the 
axiom  before  mentioned  to  its  utmost  extent,  for  causes 
not  yet  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge  often  pro¬ 
duce  unexpected  changes. 

A  peculiar  tenuity  uj  the  secreted  fluids  often  occurs, 
and  it  may  arise  from  tenuity  of  the  blood,  increased, 
and  sometimes  inflammatory  action  of  the  secreting 
vessels.  Thus  the  increased  flow  of  urine  arises  not 
only  from  an  abundant  proportion  of  water  in  the  blood, 
but  from  the  increased  action  of  the  vessels,  as  in  hys¬ 
teria,  and  sometimes  from  fright.  Increased  discharge 
of  bile  arises  chiefly  from  increased  action,  which  some 
times  is  occasioned  by  mental  affections,  as  a  violent  fit  of 
anger.  In  hot  weather  it  appears  owing  to  the  increase 
of  that  portion  of  the  circulating  fluid,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  contributes  to  its  secretion.  The  tenuity  of 
the  semen  arises  also  from  increased  action,  owing  to  the 
indulgence  oflascivious  thoughts,  or  improper  indulgen¬ 
ces;  of  tears  and  saliva  from  the  same  cause,  owing 
often  to  association.  When  the  increased  tenuity  is 
owing  to  inflammatory  action ,  the  secreted  fluid  is  usually 
acrid,  as  the  tears  in  measles,  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils 
and  bronchial  glands  in  coryza  and  catarrh,  the  bile 
in  cholera,  the  urine  in  nephritis,  though  in  the  last 
instance  the  increased  discharge  covers  the  acrimony. 

Morbid  acrimony  of  the  fluids  has  been  accused  as  the 
cause  of  many  diseases ;  but  in  the  circulating  system 
there  are  few  marks  of  its  existence.  When  separated 
by  the  powers  of  nature,  and  carried  to  the  excretories, 
we  perceive  only  its  effects. 

Philosophy  has  divided  acrids  into  mechanical  and 
chemical.  Pathology  followed,  and  the  mechanical 
pathologists  and  therapeutists  spoke  with  much  feeling 
of  the  wounds  which  the  tender  nervous  fibrils  sus¬ 
tained  by  cruel  angles,  of  salts,  or  the  salutary  momen¬ 
tum  with  which  mercury  removed  obstructions.  Even 
the  later  disciples  of  the  Boerhavian  school  have  disused 
-this  language,  and  speak  of  acrids  as  chemical  only. 


Nature  has,  however,  anxiously  guarded  against  the 
admission  of  morbid  acrimony.  The  taste  discovers, 
the  stomach  p.nd  the  bowels  reject,  what  is  highly  inju¬ 
rious.  What  may  be  less  so  is  often  altered  by  di¬ 
gestion,  and  the  mixture  of  the  fluids  which  it  meets 
with  in  that  process.  If,  however,  it  prevails  to  any 
considerable  degree,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
lacteals  refuse  their  office.  When  conveyed  to  the 
thoracic  duct,  it  is  slowly  added  to  the  mass,  and  largely 
diluted  by  the  considerable  proportion  of  the  circulating 
fluids,  and  probably  sheathed  by  the  albuminous  portion 
of  the  blood.  But  even  when  admitted,  either  by  its 
chemical  affinity  or  its  specific  stimulus  (see  Secke- 
T ion ),  it  is  carried  to  its  appropriate  gland,  and  by  that 
outlet  safely,  often  silently,  carried  away. 

The  source  of  morbid  acrimony  may  be  therefore  air, 
meat,  drink,  condiments,  medicines,  or  poisons ;  and 
the  air  may  convey  either  miasmata  or  contagion. 
When  we  mention  condiments,  however,  as  a  soqice  of 
acrimony,  we  must  except  common  salt.  This  seems  a 
necessary  stimulus  to  the  process  of  digestion,  and  pro¬ 
bably  accompanies,  in  a  small  proportion,  the  chyle, 
since  its  acid  is  found  in  the  ammoniacal  salts  of  the 
blood,  while  its  alkali  appears  to  have  undergone  some 
change  by  the  animal  process,  and  to  have  become  am¬ 
monia.  We  find  miasmata  and  contagion  conveyed  by 
the  air,  in  cases  of  remittents  and  intermittents;  but  a 
more  decided  acrimony  is  evident  in  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  epidemic  catarrh  and  dysentery  ;  of 
many  of  the  exanthemata,  and  of  some  of  the  phleg- 
masiae.  In  diseases  of  the  skin  there  is  also  evidently  an 
acrimonious  substance  eliminated,  for  the  reasons 
assigned  under  that  article.  See  Cutanei  morbi. 
In  syphilis,  in  hydrophobia,  and  many  others,  it  is 
equally  conspicuous. 

The  animal  process,  that  is,  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  system  by  the  exercise  of  the  animal  func¬ 
tions,  produces  an  acrimony  which  is  usually  covered  by 
the  bland  nutriment,  constantly  supplied  till  carried  off 
by  the  fluids,  styled,  for  this  reason,  excrement itiou^.  If, 
however,  these  are  retained,  or  the  supply  of  nourish¬ 
ment  withheld,  an  acrimonious  state  of  the  fluids 
follows.  What  this  acrimony  is  we  do  not  clearly  per¬ 
ceive.  It  is  partly  saline,  partly  perhaps  the  dissipation 
of,  or  change  in,  the  albuminous  portion  of  the  blood, 
and  very  probably  some  admixture  of  putrid  fluids. 
When  this  animal  process  goes  on  more  rapidly,  as 
in  fevers,  these  changes  are  more  conspicuous.  The 
most  evident  consequences  are,  all  the  symptoms  ol  pu¬ 
trefaction,  with  gangrene,  putrid  evacuations,  fetid 
breath,  &c.:  convulsions  and  spasms,  attributed  to  this 
acrimony,  appear  to  come  on  in  consequence  of  the 
debility  which  every  degree  of  putrefaction  induces. 

The  various  foods  which  have  been  accused  as 
producing  acrimony  in  the  prim  a:  via-,  and  afterwards  in 
Lhe  fluids,  have  probably,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  little 
influence  in  this  respect.  lhe  acid  in  the  stomach 
produced  by  the  continued  use  of  acids  and  acescents 
'certainly  injures  the  digestion,  and  produces  in  conse¬ 
quence  debility  ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  acid  in  the 
blood,  none  in  the  secreted  fluids,  if  we  except  the 
ureal  and  arthritic  concretions ;  and  of  these  the  lattejr 
only  can  be  very  obscurely  traced  to  acescent  aliment. 
An  alkalescent  diet  is  uncommon  Putrid  meat  or 
rather  meat  advancing  to  putrefaction,  does-  not  appear 
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injurious,  if  it  neither  excite  sickness  nor  uneasiness  in 
the  bowels  ;  and  though  dyspeptic  symptoms  have  been 
observed  after  a  continued  course  of  alkaline  medicines 
in  cases  of  calculus,  no  injury  seems  to  have  been  felt 
in  anv  other  organ  The  tetradynamiae  have  been  styled 
alkalescent  plants;  and  these  have  been  blamed  for 
introducing  saline  acrimony,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  the  best  remedies  for  a  disease  in  which  this  acri¬ 
mony  very  evidently  exists,  the  sea  scurvy. 

The  scurvy  is  admitted  to  arise  from  salt  provisions, 
but  in  these  the  milder  animal  fluids  are  separated  and 
in  part  decomposed  ;  the  texture  of  the  animal  fibre  is 
also  destroyed,  and  in  reality  the  disease  arises  from 
a  want  of  the  supply  of  that  bland  aliment  which  cor¬ 
rects  the  acrimony  formed  by  the  animal  process.  We 
have  evidence  of  the  same  cause  producing  a  similar 
state,  where  unalimeutary  food  has  been  for  a  long 
time  taken,  though  without  salt.  It  has  occurred, 
however,  only  in  damp,  confined  situations,  and  each 
cause  seems  to  have  concurred  in  producing  debility 
and  destroying  irritability.  It  may  be  said  that  it  this 
were  true,  bland  mild  nourishment  should  be  its  most 
effectual  cure  :  but  nourishment  of  this  kind  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  stimulant  to  excite  the  torpid  fibres;  and 
while  the  state  of  the  fluids  requires  cids  and  acescents, 
perhaps  oxygen,  the  stomach  is  best  excited  by  the 
warmer  vegetables.  See  Scorbutus.  Other  acri¬ 
monies  have  not  been  distinctly  pointed  out.  Effects 
similar  to  those  of  scurvy  were  found  by  if  r.  Stark  to 
arise  from  a  diet  on  sugar;  but  be  had  before  tried  so 
many  experiments,  that  his  constitution  was  exhausted. 
A  saccharine  acrimony,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  is  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  the  diabetes  mellitus.  ^  e  have  seen  a  sweet 
secretion  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  mouth,  and  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  discharge  in  lientery  is  of  the 
same  kind.  See  Liknteria. 

One  other  source  of  acrimony  remains,  viz.  the  aro¬ 
matics.  1  hey  are  much  insisted  on  by  pathologists,  but 
we  have  found  little  foundation  for  accusing  them.  We 
have  suspected  their  noxious  influence  in  those  diseases 
of  the  bladder  which  in  old  age  are  connected  with  a 
tenderness  at  its  neck,  or  some  affection  of  the  prostate 
gland;  but  it  is  a  suspicion  which  re^ts  on  a  slender 
basis,  ’since  however  in  such  cases  they  are  not  necessary 
as  medicines,  they  may  perhaps  be  more  safely  avoided. 

The  subtilty  of  modern  investigators  has,  however, 
added  to  this  subject  a  source  ot  humoral  diseases,  not 
suspected  in  the  schools  ot  the  mechanical  physicians, 
and  which  has  not  yet  received  a  public  share  ot  the 
pathologist’s  attention;  we  mean  those  changes  which 
depend  on  the  composition  of  the  animal  fluids.  We 
may  repeat  shortly,  that  the  carbone  and  the  oxygen  of 
vegetable  bodies  are  converted  by  the  animal  process 
into  nitrogen  and  hydrogen;  but  they  still,  in  a  certain 
degree,  exjst,  and  the  change  of  the  oxygen  gradually 
going  on  has  been  supposed  the  cause  ot  animal  heat, 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen  is 
connected  with  a  fresh  florid  colour  of  the  blood,  with 
increased  vigour  and  activity  of  the  circulating  system, 
probably  with  an  increased  firmne.-s  of  the  simple  solid. 
When  therefore  in  excess,  :t  constitutes  a  morbid  state  : 
such  is  the  extreme  o  vigour,  which,  when  the  balance 
of  the  circulation  is  destroyed,  favours  topical  com 
gestions. 

On  the  contrary,  oxygen  is  too  copiously  expended  in 


different  circumstances,  so  that  its  defect  is  equally 
morbid  It  is  too  copiously  separated  in  the  active 
exertions  of  body  and  mind ;  but  the  former,  if  in  the 
open  air,  greedily  attracts  the  necessary  supply  both 
from  the  atmosphere  and  the  food  for  which,  by  ex  r- 
cise,  a  craving  desire  is  excited.  In  low  damp  situa¬ 
tions,  and  in  a  confined  air,  it  is  not  supplied.  If  the 
food  is  unabmentary,  the  expenditure  will  exceed  the 
supply;  if  the  bodily  exertions  are  slight,  and  the  mental 
ones  considerable,  the  excess  of  expenditure  will  be 
more  obvious  in  the  symptoms.  These  are,  languid  cir¬ 
culation.  a  pale  cadaverous  look,  diminished  irritability, 
and  impaired  vigour.  In  such  circumstances  the  oxygen 
does  not  always  appear  deficient  in  quantity,  but  is  not 
evolved  in  the  due  proportion,  since  it  probably  pro¬ 
duces  its  effects  in  the  period  of  its  separation.  Thus 
oxygenated  remedies  are  not  useful  in  the  proportion  ot 
their  quantity  of  oxygen,  but  in  that  of  its  loose  adher¬ 
ence.  The  oxygenated  muriats  are  by  this  means  more 
beneficial  than  the  mineral  acids ;  and  of  these  the  ni¬ 
trous  is,  from  the  .same  cause,  superior  to  the  muriatic, 
and  the  latter  to  the  vitriolic,  acid.  An  argument  we 
think  equally  decisive  may  be  drawn  from  the  effects 
of  light.  This  principle  certainly  separates  oxygen 
from  those  bodies  which  contain  it;  but  dark  apartments 
show  in  their  inhabitants  a  deficiency  of  this  principle. 
In  fact  it  is  apparently  present,  but  too  closely  united  to 
show  its  peculiar  effects. 

With  the  excess  and  deficiency  of  oxygen  are  con¬ 
nected  the  opposite  proportions  of  azote,  or  nitrogen. 
They  seemjin  the  human  body  antagonising  principles ; 
but  though  they  form  air  by  an  union  not  perhaps  pro¬ 
perly  chemical,  we  cannot  trace  the  effects  of  such  an 
union,  for  the  halitiis  of  the  insensible  perspiration,  if 
not  azote  is  carbonic  acid  gas.  With  hydrogen,  how¬ 
ever,  the  oxygen  forms  water ;  and  when  the  oxygen 
disappears  we  sometimes  see,  or  suspect  we  see,  watery 


effusions. 

We  can  scarcely  ever  discover  the  consequences  of  an 
excess  of  hydrogen  or  carbone.  The  singular  stories  of 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  whole  body  may 
appear  to  be  of  this  kind,  and  to  support  the  delusion, 
we  are  told  that  the  victims  have  been  persons  ac¬ 
customed  to  excesses  of  di inking  spirits;  but  from 
such  casual  facts  no  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 
We  may,  with  equal  truth,  attribute  the  pimples  of  the 
drunkard’s  face  to  the  brandy  which  he  has  swallowed, 
producing  an  halitus  of  hydrogen,  instead  of  caibonic 
acid  gas,  or  azote,  while  they  prubably  arise  only  from 
continued  and  excessive  stimulus. 

We  have  found  in  the  blood  traces  of  sulphur,  though 
we  are  unable  to  discover  its  source.  We  see  its  excess  or 
its  separation  in  cancerous  sores,  and  some  malignant 
ulce  s,  which,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Crawford,  discharge 
an  hepatised  ammonia.  The  source  of  this  sulphur, 
and  its  deposition,  seem  subjects  equally  intricate.  Is 
this  (according  to  modern  chemists;  the  most  truly  ele¬ 
mentary  body.,  really  a  composition?  Is  azote  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  ?  or  w'  at  are  the  consequences  of  an  union 
of  azote  and  hydrogen  ?  “  Doceat  Dies !  ’  . 

An  excess  or  defect  in  the  (juantity  of  the  finds  is 
scarcely  an  object  of  this  part  ot  our  work,  yet  to  con 
sider  the  doctrine  of  plethora  in  this  place  may  au ,  u.i  e 
some  future  enquiries.  These  sources  of  disease  ait 
7ro?w%uyaa  and  oMyo^u^ia  of  patho  ogis  s,  an  *■  > 
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the  whole,  (lie  distinguishing  marks  of  youth  and  old 
age.  Each,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  relative  to  different 
temperaments,  and  even  idiosyncraciesq  each  may  be 
apparently  in  excess,  and  each  may  predispose  to  disease, 
though  still  within  the  limits  of  health.  The  con¬ 
sequences  ot  the  excess  of  either  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  blood  may  be  easily  understood  from 
the  former  observations  on  lentor  or  tenuity.  We  now 
mean  to  speak  only  of  the  excess  of  the  whole  mass, 
which  is  styled  plethora.  This  is  divided  into  the  ple¬ 
thora  ad  molt  in;  plethora  ad  spatium  ;  plethora  ad  vo  lumen, 
and  plethora  ad  vires ;  nor  is  the  distinction  frivolous  : 
it  were  better  that  it  had  been  more  attended  to  by  mo¬ 
dern  authors. 

The  plethora  ad  molem,  ad  rasa,  or  ad  vends,  for  they 
are  synonymous  in  ancient  authors,  is  the  exuberance  of 
the  absolute  quantity  of  blood,  and.  in  more  delicate  ha¬ 
bits,  is  seen  by  the  fulness  and  redness  of  the  minute 
vessels.  In  scrophulous  habits,  however,  this  redness 
does  not  always  denote  plethora ;  nor  do  they  easily 
bear  large  evacuations,  much  less  astringents,  which  are 
often  ignorantly  prescribed  on  account  of  a  fancied 
weakness.  In  more  robust  habits  this  kind  of  plethora 
is  chiefly  discovered  by  a  full,  oppressed,  or  rather  a  la¬ 
boured  pulse,  and  sometimes  by  a  fulness  of  the  veins. 
In  general  it  occurs  in  strong  robust  constitutions, 
where  the  digestive  powers  are  vigorous,  and  the  waste 
from  exercise  disproportioned  to  the  supply. 

The  plethora  ad  spatium  is  produced  when  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  circulating  fluids  remaining  the  same,  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  vessels  is  contracted.  This  happens  in  cold 
weather,  and  in  the  cold  fits  of  fevers,  when  in  weak 
habits  haemorrhages  are  not  uncommon.  It  happens 
also  more  frequently  than  is  suspected,  by  the  rash  im¬ 
prudent  use  of  astringents,  particularly  in  full  mobile 
habits,  in  persons  of  a  languid  circulation,  or  in  cases 
of  haemoptoe. 

Plethora  ad  volumen  usually  implies  an  increased 
bulk  of  the  blood  from  external  heat,  from  violent  in¬ 
flammatory  fevers,  from  friction,  from  violent  passions, 
spirituous  liquors,  &c.  The  blood  however  is  not 
capable  of  any  very  considerable  expansion,  and  these 
appearances  of  plethora  arise  from  relaxation  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  external  warmth,  or  a  determination  to 
the  surface,  from  a  more  accelerated  circulation. 

'I he  plethora  ad  vires,  though  it  exist,  is  still  less  an 
object  of  our  present  consideration,  as  it  means  only  a 
greater  quantity  of  blood  than  the  strength  will  bear. 
This,  of  course,  must  be  relative  to  the  constitution  of 
the  patient;  but  we  may  add,  that  it  is  a  more  frequent 
source  of  disease  than  is  suspected,  and  peculiarly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  relieve,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark, 
since  the  slightest  diminution  of  the  circulating  fluids 
produces  faintness. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  these  different  plethoras 
are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  that  all  may 
be  occasionally  combined.  The  disease  such  an  union 
may  produce  will  be  of  course  more  dangerous,  and 
sudden  death  has  often  been  the  consequence. 

The  deficiency  o  blood  tl  e  tKtyoyiip.ta,  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  copious  evacuations,  or  from  famine.  Faint¬ 
ness,  however,  arises  in  the  former  instance  before 
a  considerable  portion  can  be  lost,  and  in  the  latter  the 
.contraction  of  the  vessels  accommodates  them  to  the 
.quantity.  In  the  infant,  however,  who  dies  from  not 


tying  the  umbilical  cord,  we  have  remarked  (see  Me¬ 
dici  n  a  for  P.NSis)  that  tbe  vessels  are  unusually 
empty,  and  Lieutaud,  as  well  as  Morgagni,  has  recorded 
instances  of  the  vessels  being  peculiarly  empty,  th  ugh 
without  connecting  this  appearance  with  the  previous 
symptoms  ;  an  omission  too  common  in  each.  It  is 
sufficient  therefore  to  point  out  the  existence  of  such  a 
state,  since  from  want  of  such  information  we  cannot 
enlarge  on  its  source  or  its  consequences, 

Morbi  solidi  simplicjs.  This  subject  fills  a 
large  space  in  the  foreign  systems  of  pathology,  and 
were  it  not  from  respect  to  the  talents  of  men  like 
JBoerhaave,  Gaubius,  De  Haen,  and  Ludwig,  we 
should  pass  it  over  very  slightly.  It  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  detain  us  long,  though  we  shall  add  in  part  to  their 
views. 

The  diseases  which  edn  affect  the  simple  solid  are 
those  which  relate  to  its  cohesion  or  its  chemical 
nature.  The  state  of  cohesion,  the  only  objects  of  the 
Boerhaavian  school,  must  be  relative  in  different  organs, 
in  different  ages,  sexes,  temperaments,  and  constitu¬ 
tions.  In  general  the  cohesion  of  the  various  organs 
must  be  in  the  natural  proportion  of  each.  If  too 
slight  to  bear  the  requisite  motions,  it  constitutes  dis¬ 
ease;  or  indeed  if  it  require  very  peculiar  caution  to 
avoid  injury  from  such  motions,  it  is  equally  a  disease, 
though  in  a  less  degree. 

li'  eakness,  or  diminished  cohesion  in  a  solid  when 
not  ruptured,  is  divided  into,  1st,  the.  lax  and  flaccit  in 
soft  parts  which  admit  ot  distension  by  a  moderate 
force;  2dly,  theb/erf,  or  inelastic,  in  parts  naturally  elas¬ 
tic;  3dly,  the  flexible,  as  in  bones  which  admit  of  being 
bent,  after  being  previously  softened. 

When  rupture  has  taken  place  in  the  tender  fibres 
of  soft  parts,  it  is  styled  tenerum  gracile;  when  ac¬ 
companied  with  general  softness,  as  from  putrefaction, 
tabidum.  it  is  called  fissile  when  parts,  naturally  soft, 
are  dry  and  chapped  ;  and  /ragi/e  when  hard  parts  are 
broken  in  consequence  of  their  weakness. 

Rigidity ,  an  opposite  disease,  consists  in  increased 
cohesion,  and  is  styled  teuax  when  in  soft  parts,  as  the 
muscles  of  old  animals;  durum,  when  in  the  harder 
parts,  as  cartilages  proceeding  to  ossification ;  and  fragile 
vitreum  when  in  tbe  bones. 

In  all  these  cases  tbe  vital  solid  is  often  the  chief  and 
the  principal  cause.  The  want  of  elasticity  arises  from 
water  being  poured  into  tbe  cellular  membrane  instead 
of  tbe  usual  halitus  ;  the  flaccidity  and  flexibility  from 
previous  debility.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
tender  fibres  of  soft  parts  can  be  even  broken,  independ¬ 
ent  of  previous  disease,  except  in  consequence  of 
extreme  violence,  which  is  not  our  object ;  and  the  fra¬ 
gile  vitreum  attributed  to  cold  has  certainly  no  founda¬ 
tion,  for  the  heat  in  the  internal  parts  is  uniform,  and 
cold  could  not  produce  the  effect  without  the  previous 
destruction  of  life  from  its  sedative  power,  if  softness 
exist  independent  of  these  previous  diseases,  it  must 
be  attributed  to  tbe  larger  proportion  of  water,  or 
a  change  in  the  chemical  combination.  A  similar  che¬ 
mical  change  must  take  place  in  cases  of  rigidity,  but 
with  a  diminished  proportion  ot  water  We  s:.all 
therefore  consider  softness  and  rigid. ty  as  diseases  inde¬ 
pendent'  of  the  distinctions  just  n  >ticed. 

When  softness  becomes  a  disease,  the  increased  pro¬ 
portion  of  water,  as  we  have  said,  arises  often  from  de- 
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bility,  a  disease  of  the  vital  solid.  W  ith  respect  to  the 
chemical  change,  the  chie-f  substance  which  attracts 
our -attention  in  the  composition  of  the  soft  parts  is  the 
Gelatin,  q.  v  We  must  add,  however,  to  the  re¬ 
marks  contained  in  this  article,  some  later  discoveries. 
The  gelatine  then  differs  from  vegetable  jellies,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  union  with  lymph,  an  animalised  fluid, 
containing  or  consisting  of  nitrogen.  This  lymph  is 
more  copious  in  advanced  life,  and  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  the  animal  gelatine  is  less  soluble  in  water.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  existence  this  gelatine  admits  of  the 
union  with  water,  but  not  of  the  later  ;  so  that  softness 
is  die  disease  of  the  young,  and  rigidity  of  the  old  But 
we  find  from  Parmentier  and  Deyeux,  that  diseases 
•  chiefly  affect  the  gelatinous  parts  of  the  blood;  so  that 
this  gelatine,  in  early  life,  from  its  affinity -with  water, 
and  in  the  later  period  if  not  supplied  in  due  proportion, 
or  with  the  requisite  qualities,  produces  the  diseases  of 
the  simple  solid  referable  to  diminished  cohesion.  In 
each  view,  therefore,  these  diseases  arise  from  an  excess 
of  water,  or  rather  from  debility  ;  and  from  opposite 
states,  rigidity,  the  disease  of  old  age  must  be  un¬ 
derstood.  In  the  latter  state,  also,  many  of  .the  smaller 
vessels  are  obliterated  ;  the  coats  of  the  larger,  which 
remain,  are  more  dense  and  less  irritable;  the  ex¬ 
halations  fewer:  changes  which  contribute  to  increased 
rigidity. 

The  fleshy  parts  of  animals  experience  the  progressive 
changes  chiefly  from  the  gradual  addition  of  lymph  in  a 
large  proportion,  of  which  the  fibres  seem  to  consist,  as 
they  are  not  very  soluble  in  water,  and  appear  to  yield  ni¬ 
trogen  copiously  ;  for  though  Thouvenel  obtained  what 
he  styled  extractive  matter  f  rom  flesh,  muscles  probably 
>  differ  from  harder  parts,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  their 
containing  the  blood.  This  animalised  lymph  is  appar- 
.  ently  that  portion  of  the  blood  which  separates  in  the 
fibrin.  The  cartilages  are  chiefly  gelatinous. 

B-'iies  are  only  subject  to  softness  and  friability, 
which  must  in  this  case  be  distinguished  from  fragility, 
as  it  chiefly  arises  from  an  absorption  of  the  bony  mat¬ 
ter.  Bone*  are  originally  gelatinous;  and  in  this  jelly 
a  calcareous  pbosphat  gradually  crystalises  in  different 
forms,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  bone.  (See  Bones.) 
The  gelatinous  part  assumes  the  form  of  membranes  by 
the  pressure  of  the  bony  fibres,  and  may  be  seen  when 
the  earthy  salt  is  separated  by  solution  in  acids.  T.he 
bones  of  the  foetus  are  naturally  soft  and  flexible.  They 
continue  so  in  a  certain  degree  till  their  shape  is  gradu¬ 
ally  formed  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  T.he  degree 
of  softness  unsuitable  to  the  age,  is  what  constitutes  dis 
ease  It  arises  from  weakness,  as  in  rickets,  and  from 
diseased  fluids,  as  in  scurvy,  and  occasionally  in  syphilis; 
and  immediately  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  a  de¬ 
fective  supply  of  the  .  arthy  salt  In  rickets,  debility  of 
the  digestive  organs  precedes  the  softness  of  the  bones, 
and  in  scurvy  the  whole  system  is  weakened,  in 
syphilis  the  bones  are  perhaps  eroded,  and  become 
friable  rather  than  softened.  They  are,  however,  some¬ 
times  softened  in  cases  of  general  debility,  without  any 
peculiar  affection  of  the  digestive  organs,  frequently 
from  a  sedentary  life,  and  from  confinement  by  a  long 
chronic  disease.  This  softness,  which  generally  pro¬ 
duces  deformity,  and  in  one  instance  rendered  the 
pelvis  •■o  deb  Trued  as  to  require  embryuleia,  or  the 
Ca  sari  an  section  in  a  woman  who-  had  before  borne 


children  of  the  usual  size,  does  not  produce  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  rickets,  because  it  happens  when  the 
shape  of  the  bones  has  been  more  perfectly  established, 
as  we  shall  see  in  that  article. 

Since,  however,  our  attention  has  been  more  particu¬ 
larly  turned  to  the  changes  in  the  lymph,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  doubt  whether  the  softness  of  young  bones, 
or  the  friability  of  old  ones,  is  wholly  owing  to  the 
change  in  the  bony  matter.  Each  may  be  affected  by  a 
change  in  the  state  of  the  lymph,  as  already  explained, 
and  in  part  to  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  vascular 
system  :  to  these  views  we  may  return  under  Ra¬ 
chitis,  q.  v. 

Morbi  soijdi  vivi.  The  solidum  vivum,  in  the 
language  of  Gaubius,  is  the  living  portion  of  our  bo¬ 
dies,  or,  in  other  words,  the  nervous  system,  in  which 
vve  include,  with  Dr.  Cullen,  the  brain,  the  spinal  mar¬ 
row,  and  the  nerves  either  as  sentient  or  moving  organs. 
The  distinction  of  every  part  of  the  nervous  system  is 
excitement  by  stimuli,  not  acrids  only,  but  every  thing 
generally  understood  as  necessary  to  life,  as  food, 
drink,  air,  heat,  and  even  volition.  As  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  nervous  system  are  those  of  sense  and 
motion,  their  exercise  may  be  affected  by  the  state 
of  either  organ,  the  state  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  nerves 
in  their  progress. 

The  diseases  of  sensation  are  in  part  influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  media  through  which  they  are  conveyed, 
as  those  of  the  skin,  the  humours  ot  the  eye,  &c. 
These  will,  therefore,  give  the  appearance  of  different 
degrees  of  sensibility,  without  any  disease  of  the  nerves. 
Different  parts  of  the  body  differ  also  in  sensibility. 
The  experiments  of  Haller  place  the  heart  in  the  first 
rank,  and,  in  succession,  the  stomach,  the  intestines, 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  muscles.  These  have,  however, 
been  disputed;  but  the  controversy  need  not  detain  us. 
In  the  sound  state  he  is  not  probably  in  error,  but,  when 
inflamed,  membranes,  and  particularly  nervous  expan¬ 
sions,  are  by  far  more  sensible,  than  the  heart  or  the 
muscles.  Sensibility  also  dilfers  in  various  ages,  sexes, 
temperaments,  and  idiosyncracies  ;  in  pregnancy  and 
child-bed,  as  well,  as  from  habit.  The  state  ot  mind  has 
also  a  considerable  effect  on  the  sensibility;  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  as- well  as  association,  often  greatly  increases  it. 
Dr.  Cullen  has  supposed  that  the  state  ot  the  nervous 
fibril,  or  the  fluid  in  the  nerves,  greatly  influences  the 
sensibility,  and  the  opinion  gains  force  from  the  peculiar 
irritable  state  of  some  constitutions,  chiefly  known  by 
the  name  of  hysterical  habits  where  the  sensibility 
is  considerable.  The  state  ot  the  fibre,  as  affected  by 
the  blood  vessels,  interspersed,  has  a  similar  effect.  We 
have  just  mentioned  the  increased  sensibility  from 
inflammation,  and  the  professor  supposes  that  the 
fulness  of-  these  vessels  gives  a  greater  tension,  with 
which  he  connects,  with  great  probability,  increased 
sensibility. 

Heat  increases  sensibility,  anil  cold  diminishes  it. 
The  sensibility  is  also  less  in  torpid  .constitutions,  in 
weak  states  where  the  circulation  is  not  carried  on  to 
the  extremities,  from  the  application  ot  narcotics  from 
habit  and  the  attention  strongly  directed  to  some  in¬ 
teresting  object-  Will  not  a  fixed  resolution  have  a 

similar  effect?  #  .  , 

Depravity,  of  sense  is  also  an  affection  of  the  vital  ■ 
solid,  and  consists  in  either  a  false  estimate  ul  uicjm 
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force  of  external  impressions,  or  in  referring  to  tlie  ex 
ternal  what  is  owing  to  the  internal  ones.  This  is, 
however,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  a  disease 
of  the  brain  itself,  and  owing  to  an  inequality  of  excite¬ 
ment,  or  some  impediment  to  the  free  communication 
between  its  different  parts.  See  Mania. 

The  diseases  of  the  moving  organs  are  nearly  the 
same  in  principle,  though  not  in  name.  These  are 
irritability  and  torpor,  corresponding  in  their  causes, 
perhaps  their  nature,  to  increased  and  diminished  sen¬ 
sibility,  and  generally  connected  with  the  same  consti¬ 
tutions.  The  former  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
sanguine,  the  latter  of  the  melancholic,  temperament. 
There  is,  however,  another  state  consistent  with  the 
highest  health, which  consequently  may  become  disease, 
and  is  always  a  predisposition  to  disease,  viz.  the  vigour 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  the  attendant  of  the  diathesis 
phlogistica,  and  in  which  it  indeed  consists.  But  to  be 
more  particular. 

Irritability  is  generally  connected  with  the  more  de¬ 
licate  texture  of  the  solid  parts,  an  increased  elasticity 
of  the  fibres,  peculiar  quickness  of  the  senses,  a  more 
fluid  blood,  a  tender  constitution,  a  more  rapid  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  :  it  is  consequently  often  here¬ 
ditary,  more  frequent  in  females,  in  warm  climates, 
those  who  live  luxuriously  without  exercise,  an  attendant 
on  inflammatory  fevers,  and  considerable  evacuations, 
the  pregnant  and  puerperal  state.  The  effects  of  this 
increased  irritability  are  spasms,  convulsions,  irregular 
secretions,  an  unequal  temper,  faintings,  excessive 
menstruation,  abortions,  &c. 

The  torpor  of  the  living  solid  is  marked  by  a  firmer, 
ruder  texture  of  the  simple  solid,  sometimes  by  inflexi¬ 
bility,  as  in  the  melancholic,  occasionally  by  a  want  of 
elasticity,  as  in  the  phlegmatic  temperament ;  by  a 
slower  action  of  the  arterial  system,  by  yielding  less 
readily  to  stimuli,  and  by  a  dulness  of  the  intellectual 
functions.  It  is  the  constitution  of  the  inhabitants  of 
higher  latitudes,  and  has  been  sufficiently  considered 
under  the  article  of  Cold,  q.  v.  The  effects  of  this 
torpor  are  a  diminution  of  the  excretions,  with  accumu¬ 
lations  in  the  liver  and  the  head,  which  induce  many 
chronic  diseases. 

The  diseases  arising  from  the  state  of  the  brain 
chiefly  depend  on  its  mobility  or  torpor,  as  a  portion  of 
the  nervous  system  ;  but  more  particularly  on  the  free 
communication  between  its  different  parts.  The  dis¬ 
eases  depending  on  the  state  of  the  nerves  in  their  pro¬ 
gress  depend  also  on  their  degree  of  excitement,  or 
the  communication  through  them  being  more  or  less 
free. 

We  had  intended  in  this  place  to  have  engaged  at 
some  length  in  the  inquiry  started  in  the  article  AS¬ 
TRINGENT  I  A,  how  far  the  state  of  the  vital  depended 
on  that  of  the  simple  solid.  We  could,  however,  add 
little,  except  to  repeat  the  facts  recorded  in  the  pathology 
of  the  vital  solid  ;  and  these  seem  strongly  to  support 
the  opinion,  that  firm  cohesion  and  vigour,  a  more 
tender  texture  and  mobility,  the  first  with  diminished, 
the  second  with  increased,  sensibility,  are  at  least  very 
closely  connected.  Are  they  ever  separated,  or  do  they 
depend  on  the  same  state  of  the  solid  ?  Future  inqui¬ 
ries  may  enable  us  to  decide. 

Morbi  solidorum  continentium.  The  con¬ 
taining  solids,  or  the  parietes  of  cayities,  are  muscular 


or  membranous ;  and  their  size  may  be,  in  different 
ways,  increased.  When  merely  dilated  beyond  what 
their  elasticity  or  their  muscular  power  can"  restore,  it 
is  styled  dilatatio;  when  cavities,  as  arteries  or  excretory 
ducts,  are  so  enlarged  as  to  suffer  thocontents  to  pass  out, 
anastomtms ;  when  the  fibres  of  cavities  are  separated  so 
as  to  suffer  fluids  to  escape  through  them,  dm  pale  sis ; 
when  ruptured,  dice  rests  ;  if  ruptured  by  distension, 
p'fj'CiS,  it  by  erosion,  Stscfipuisif.  The  effects  of  these 
changes  will  be  sufficiently  obvious ;  and,  indeed,  we 
should  not  have  introduced  the  subject  but  to  explain 
the  terms. 

The  diseases  from  contraction  are  obstructs,  when 
from  anastomosis  a  denser  fluid  than  the  vessel  is  des¬ 
tined  to  carry  passes  into  it,  when  its  contents  are  in¬ 
spissated,  or  when  a  solid  substance  impacts  it ;  obsti- 
patto  when  the  thickened  parietes,  or  any  tumour,  ob¬ 
structs  the  vessels  ;  compressio,  when  cavities  are  dimi¬ 
nished  or  obliterated  by  pressure  ;  collapsus,  when  the 
sides  fall  in  from  diminished  contents;  contractw,  when 
diminished  from  great  elasticity  or  spasm;  and coalitus, 
when  the  sides  unite  and  are  conglutinated. 

The  morbi  solidorum  intrumentarii  are  the  local  dis¬ 
eases  of  nosologists,  and  not  a  part  of  this  subject. 

Haller  and  De  Haen  Commentarii  in  Boerhaavii  In- 
stitutiones;  Ludwig  and  Gaubii  Institutiones  Pathologic* 
Medicinalts. 

Mo  rbus  atto'nitus,  ca'ducus,  commiti'alis, 
hercu'leus,  infanti  lis,  pueri'lis,  interlu'- 
NIUS,  MA  GNUS,  sa'cer.  See  El'ILEPSIA. 

Mo'rbus  coxarius.  This  is  properly  the  arthro- 
pyosis,  but  various  circumstances  prevented  our  enlarg¬ 
ing  sufficiently  on  it  at  that  time,  and  we  prefer  insert¬ 
ing  our  account  of  it  under  this  title,  as  the  disease  is 
better  discriminated  by  it  from  psoas  abscess,  and  from 
sciatica.  De  Haen,  who  first  considered  it  distinctly, 
also  employs  this  term. 

It  generally  comes  on  almost  imperceptibly.  The 
first  sensation  is  a  dull  pain,  often  attributed  to  fatigue, 
to  a  strain,  or,  in  more  advanced  life,  to  gout.  When 
the  pain  becomes  so  violent  as  to  attract  attention,  it  is 
described  as  deeply  seated,  but  on  strong  pressure  it  is 
greatly  increased  ;  the  glutsei  and  the  vastus  internus 
are  flabby ;  and  the  glutaeus,  losing  its  elasticity,  obli¬ 
terates  the  line  which  apparently  divided  it  from  the 
biceps  and  semitendinosus  The  thigh  itself  is  less, 
though  the  nates  on  the  side  affected  are  sometimes 
extended  in  breadth  In  many  cases  the  tubercle  of 
the  ischium  is  lower,  and  the  leg,  on  the  side  affected, 
longer.  In  general,  on  walking,  the  toe  drags  a  little  on 
the  ground;  and  the  limb  is  raised,  or  extended  sideways, 
with  difficulty,  though  moved  circularly  with  some  ease. 
The  pain  is  not  considerable,  except  in  the  advanced 
states  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  the  joint. 
It  sometimes  extends  to  the  knee,  and  is  felt  there 
with  so  much  violence,  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  that 
this  joint  is  the  seat  of  the  disease.  From  the  knee  it 
extends  to  the  ancle,  but  is  felt  there  less  acutely.  I’he 
pain  is  sometimes  on  the  upper  pait  of  the  pectinaeus, 
near  the  place  where  psoas  abscess  first  appears,  and 
then  it  descends  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  nearly  in 
the  direction  ot  the  adductores  of  the  triceps  anil  vastus 
externus,  almost  in  a  straight  line  from  the  knee  to  the 
ancle. 

For  some  time  the  general  health  remains  uninter- 
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rupted ;  but,  when  the  disease  advances  so  as  to  be 
acutely  sensible  to  the  touch,  with  an  acute  or  throb¬ 
bing  pain,  and  a  redness  of  the  skin,  hectic  exacerba¬ 
tions  come  on  ;  the  patient  starts  in  his  sleep ;  the  face 
is  of  a  leaden  paleness,  except  when  flushed  with  hectic 
heat;  the  skin  is  clammy;  the  body  wastes,  and  the 
strength  gradually  sinks. 

The  shortening  of  the  limbs  has  been  esteemed  a 
mark  of  suppuration  coming  on;  but  this  is  not  correct. 
The  limb  is  sometimes  shorter  from  the  beginning,  as 
well  as  in  the  advanced  stages ;  nor  is  any  certain  con¬ 
sequence  to  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance,  unless  it 
suddenly  becomes  so,  when  it  may  give  some  suspicion 
of  matter  having  formed. 

On  dissection,  the  head,  sometimes  the  neck  of  the 
thigh  bone,  is  carious  ;  nor  is  the  change  confined  to 
this  bone,  for  the  acetabulum  equally  suffers,  and  the 
matter  has  been  found  to  escape  through  it  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  Matter  in  proportional  quan¬ 
tities  is  occasionally  found  in  the  cotyloid  cavity. 

In  this  disease  there  is  evidently  relaxation  of  the 
ligament,  with  a  slight  inflammation.  It  probably 
begins  with  inflammation  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
like  that  which  occurs  in  the  vertebrae,  in  cases  of 
distorted  spine,  and  gradually  presses  it  downward, 
upward,  or  to  either  side,  according  to  the  portion 
of  the  head  affected;  and  this  will  account  for  all 
the  variety  of  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  limb;  for 
the  difficulty  of  moving  the  legs  sideways  and  outwards, 
or,  for  what  sometimes  happens,  ot  keeping  them  to¬ 
gether. 

It  is  often  confounded  with  rheumatism,  and  with 
psoas  abscess  ;  but  from  each  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  elongation  or  the  abbreviation  of  the  limb,  by  the  in¬ 
creased  breadth  of  the  nates,  and  the  laxity  of  the  glutaei 
muscles.  In  the  earlier  periods  also  of  psoas  cases,  the 
difficulty  of  bending  the  body,  or  of  putting  either  leg 
forward,  will  sufficiently  point  out  the  part  affected, 
while  the  pain  on  pressure,  dragging  the  toe,  and  the 
relaxation  of  the  glutasi  muscles,  will  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  at  a  subsequent  period.  In  rheumatism 
also  the  pain  is  more  extended,  the  earlier  fever  more 
considerable,  with  often  external  soreness.  At  every 
period  of  the  complaint  the  prognostic  must  be  un¬ 
favourable;  but  if  the  constitution  is  sound,  without 
any  scrophulous  taint,  the  disease  incipient,  and  the 
patient  willing  to  pursue  the  necessary  plans,  we  some¬ 
times  suceed.  Even  when  suppuration  has  come  on 
the  patient  may  escape,  but  it  must  be  by  the  efforts  of 
nature  alone.  In  such  cases  the  abscess  occasionally 
bursts,  though  this  sometimes  does  not  occur,  and  the 
matter  is  absorbed.  In  each  circumstance  the  most 
absolute  rest,  free  country  air,  a  milk  diet,  keeping  the 
bowels  free,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  bark,  are 
chiefly  useful.  If  any  thing  is  more  essentially  neces¬ 
sary  than  the  others,  it  is  absolute  rest,  with  tree  coun¬ 
try  air.  If  any  thing  is  less  so,  it  is  medicine.  A  stiff¬ 
ness  of  the  joint  is,  however,  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence. 

The  causes  appear  to  be  most  generally  cold,  from 
damp  beds,  and  lying  in  damp  sheets.  Blows  and 
strains  also  induce  it ;  but  in  children  it  often  comes 
on  without  the  known  influence  of  either,  and  seems 
to  be  of  a  scrophulous  nature,  as  it  chiefly  affects 
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those  whose  appearance  shows  the  seminium  of  that 
disease. 

The  cure  of  the  disease,  in  the  earlier  or  middle 
stages,  requires  peculiar  attention  in  the  practitioner, 
and  no  little  resolution  in  the  patient.  Inflammation, 
we  have  said,  is  die  first  symptom,  and  bleeding  with 
leeches,  a  moderately  low  diet,  occasional  doses  of  neu¬ 
tral  salts,  together  with  the  continued  discharge  of  a 
blister,  will  succeed.  If  the  season  permit,  sea-bathing 
or  cold  pumping  will  complete  the  cure.  In  this  state 
also,  a  light  infusion  of  the  bark,  or  any  other  bitter, 
seems  to  have  been  of  service.  Should,  after  a  trial  of 
this  plan,  the  disease  continue,  or  seem  to  increase,  an 
issue  should  be  made  just  behind  the  great  trochanter. 
The  application  of  a  caustic  will,  on  the  separation  of 
the  escar,  form  a  deep  sore,  which  should  be  so  large 
as  to  require,  both  in  breadth  and  depth,  a  horse-bean 
for  its  continuance.  Tenderness  is  in  this  case  cruelty: 
it  should  be  done  effectually,  or  wholly  omitted.  If 
the  pain  and  fever  have  not  been  violent,  or  have  been 
mitigated  by  the  usual  remedies,  sea-bathing  may  be 
continued  with  this  issue,  as  it  can  be  easily  covered  by 
leather  spread  round  its  margin  with  sticking-plaster. 
Some  surgeons  have  recommended  a  seton  ;  but  the 
cord  does  not  penetrate  so  deep,  and  cannot  be  so  con¬ 
veniently  covered  to  admit  of  sea-bathing,  which  is  a 
most  essential  remedy. 

Instead  of  leeches,  cupping-glasses  have  been  re¬ 
commended  ;  and  instead  of  blisters,  the  lime  poultice, 
made  of  one  part  of  quicklime  slaked  in  the  air,  with 
two  parts  of  oatmeal,  made  into  a  poultice  with  hogs-lard. 
These  are  less  effectual  remedies,  though  sometimes 
useful  in  irritable  habits,  where  the  terror  excited  by 
the  more  acute  remedies  might  be  injurious.  They 
should  be  trusted,  however,  only  in  the  slightest  cases. 
Opiates,  particularly  in  the  form  of  Dover’s  powder,  may, 
at  any  period  of  the  disease,  be  allowed  with  safety; 
and  often  when  the  pain  is  violent  with  advantage. 

Though  we  have  chiefly  trusted  sea-bathing  and  ccld 
pumping,  yet  the  annals  of  the  Bath  hospital  speak  with 
confidence  of  the  utility  of  warm  pumping  ;  and  Dr. 
Falconer  has  lately  given  a  very  satisfactory  view  of  its 
utility.  The  Bath  waters  can  only  be  admitted  when 
fever  has  not  come  on,  or  when  it  has  been  checked 
by  the  appropriate  remedies.  If  the  patient  be  tolerably 
strong,  and  the  symptoms  moderate,  the  bath  of  105° 
is  used  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  the  patient  con¬ 
tinues  in  it  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes.  After 
bathing  a  few  times,  on  the  intermediate  days,  the  part 
is  pumped  on  for  about  five  minutes,  when  the  patient 
receives  500  strokes.  From  this  remedy  the  stiffness 
and  pain  are  relieved,  the  soreness  and  swelling  di¬ 
minish,  the  strength  and  plumpness  of  the  limb  gra¬ 
dually  return,  and  the  leg,  whatever  was  the  change, 
resumes  its  natural  length  and  direction. 

A  similar  application  of  hot  water  has  been  attempted 
at  a  distance  from  Bath;  but  whether  it  arises  Irom 
the  heat  employed  being  too  low,  or  that  the  Bath  wa¬ 
ters  derive,  in  part,  their  virtues  from  the  mineral  im¬ 
pregnation,  is  uncertain;  the  effects,  however,  have  not 
answered  the  expectations  of  the  practitioner.  The 
warm  sea-water  bath  promises  to  be  very  useful,  and  to 
this  a  pump  may  be  readily  adapted. 

If  the  suppuration  proceeds,  notwithstanding  every 
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effort,  we  have  already  remarked  that  nature  must 
effect  a  cure,  if  the  patient  ever  attains  it;  and  the  plan 
has  been  sufficiently  detailed. 

Hippocrates  de  Morbus  internis,  cap.  54 — 5S;  Cadi  us 
Aurelianus  de  Morbis  Chronicis,  lib.  v.  cap.  l ;  De 
Haen  de  Morbo  Coxario;  Falconer’s  Memoirs  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  vi. 

Mo  rbusGa  llicusI'ndicus.  SeeLuES  venetea. 
Morbus  Hungaricus.  See  Amphemerina 
Hungarica. 

Mo'RBUS  STRANGULA'toRIUS,  TRUCtiLENTUS 
INFANTUM.  See  Su FFOCATIO  STRIDIA. 

Mo'rbus  NI  GER.  The  BLACK  disease,  mehcna 
of  Sauvages,  meluina  nusus  of  Hippocrates,  of  which  he 
describes  two  kinds.  In  the  first  the  patient  vomits 
black  bile,  sometimes  bloody  and  sour  ;  a  thin  saliva, 
or  green  bile.  The  acrimony  of  the  fluid  occasionally 
inflames  the  mouth,  and  its  acidity  affects  the  teeth  in 
the  usual  way.  Vomiting  relieves,  but  flatulence  af¬ 
fects  the  patient  when  empty,  and  a  great  load  is  felt 
after  eating.  A  slow  fever,  head-ach,  dim  sight, 
heaviness  in  the  legs,  and  blackness  in  the  skin,  are 
common  symptoms.  Frequent  cathartics,  with  whey, 
milk,  and  other  diluent  drinks,  are  only  necessary. 
The  second  kind  consists  of  a  discharge  of  concrete 
blood  of  a  blackish  red  colour,  mixed  with  a  large 
quantitv  of  insipid,  acid,  or  viscid  phlegm,  thrown  up 
by  vomit.  This  evacuation  is  generally  preceded  by  a 
pungent  tensive  pain  in  both  hypochondria,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  is  attended  with  anxiety,  a 
compressive  pain  in  the  praecordia,  and  fainting,  which 
last  is  more  frequent,  and  more  violent,  when  the 
blood  evacuated  is  fetid  and  corrupt. 

In  modern  authors,  every  dark-coloured  discharge 
has  this  appellation,  and  little  care  is  taken  to  distinguish 
its  source.  A  black  discharge  may  be  either  bile  or 
blood.  Each  is  distinguished  by  the  colour  when  diluted, 
for  bile  is  of  a  dark  yellow,  and  blood  is  red.  But  in 
worn-out  constitutions  the  bile  will  not  always  assume  on 
dilution  the  yellow  hue;  and  in  this  case  the  black 
matter  consists  of  dark  flakes,  or  sometimes  a  dark 
pitchy  matter  is  discharged.  The  latter  appearance  is 
not  indeed  a  diagnostic  mark,  for  it  is  the  colour  of 
the  meconium  in  young  children,  and  is  the  substance 
often  discharged  after  long  continued  constipation. 

When  these  distinctions  are  kept  in  view,  the  practice 
is  easy.  The  discharge  of  blood  is  either  an  active  or 
a  passive  haemorrhage,  generally  passive,  and  in  neither 
case  highly  dangerous.  Indeed  we  have  seen  very 
considerable  discharges  of  blood  by  stool,  from  strains 
in  the  young  and  active,  yield  to  nitre,  to  opiates  with 
occasional  mild  laxatives.  The  passive  haemorrhages 
require  astringents,  with  the  vitriolic  acid.  The  blood 
in  these  cases  flows  from  different  arteries,  and  its 
source  requires  no  variation  of  practice. 

V  hen  the  bile  is  dark,  a  previous  suppression  has 
usually  occurred,  and  the  discharge,  which  is  essentially 
necessary,  must  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  The  pitch-like  bile,  or  perhaps  the  grumous 
blood,  requires  also  to  be  evacuated;  and  the  best  me¬ 
dicine  for  each  purpose,  if  the  strength  of  the  patient 
will  admit,  is  calomel.  This  medicine,  were  we  to  re¬ 
vive  the  term,  we  should  style  the  true  cholagogue 
But  the  pitchy  and  the  flaky  bile,  in  worn-out  constitu-* 


tions,  must  be  gradually  discharged,  and  the  strength 
supported  by  wine,  by  nourishing  diet,  by  aromatics, 
and  by  any  thing  but  astringents. 

Pains  arc  uncommon  :  and  if  they  occur,  must  be 
obviated  by  fomentations,  and  by  opiates.  They  are 
truly  spasmodic,  for  inflammatory  pains  only  attend  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  liver. 

J  be  discharge  from  piles  sometimes  resembles  the 
me!  sen  a ;  but  the  pain, ^  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
the  fulness  and  tension,  sufficiently  distinguish  them. 

See  Hippocrates,  lib.  ii.  De  Morbis,  sect.  v.>  Hoff¬ 
man,  Rationalis  Medicina  Systema;  Edinburgh  Medi¬ 
cal  Commentaries,  vol.  iv. ;  London  Medical  Journal, 
vol.  i.  p.  10. 

MORDE  HI.  A  disease  to  which  the  East  Indians 
are  subject.  It  is  a  fever  seemingly  from  bile  in  the 
stomach.  See  F.  Hoffman,  De  Morb  Epidemicis. 

MORDE  XYN.  A  disorder  very  common  at  Goa, 
which  seizes  the  patient  suddenly,  attended  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  often  proves  fatal. > 
E.  Hoffman,  De  Morbis  Epidemicis. 

MORHU'A.  See  Asellus  major. 

MORILLE.  See  Amanita. 

MORI' N A.  A  plant,  named  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Morin  of  Paris.  Morina  persica  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  3(j,  said 
to  be  cordial  and  perspirative. 

MORI'NGA.  Guillandina  moringa  Lin.  Sp.  PL  546. 
A  large  tree  in  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  whose  fruit  is  a 
foot  long,  angular,  as  thick  as  a  carrot,  and  delicious  to 
the  taste.  The  leaves,  root,  bark,  and  fruit,  are  said 
to  be  antispasmodic  and  sudorific.  See  Raii  Historia. 

MO'RO,  (from  morus,  a.  mulberry).  An  abscess  in 
the  flesh,  resembling  a  mulberry. 

MOROCTHUS.  See  Omorocthus. 

MORO  SIS,  (from  (/.uipoj,  foolish.)  Stupidity, 
idiotism.  This  may  be  styled  a  mental  disease] 
sometimes  owing  to  a  more  slow  expansion  of  the  men¬ 
tal  faculties,  which  often,  however,  attain  their  powers 
suddenly,  and  in  perfection/as  suppressed  irritability  is 
followed  by  excess  of  excitement.  When  the  mental 
powers  are  developed  slowly,  we  often  find  a  defective 
conformation  of  the  cranium,  and  particularly  an  elonga¬ 
tion  of  the  upper  part,  while  the  sides  are  unusually  de¬ 
pressed.  Pinel,  who  scarcely  admitted  any  organic  de¬ 
fect  to  produce  mania,  admits  it  as  a  cause  of  idiotism. 
When  in  a  less  degree  it  is  not  connected  with  any  de¬ 
fective  organisation  which  the  knife  can  discover. 

Dr.  Cullen  considers  this  disease  as  synonymous  with 
amentia.  Sauvages  makes  it  a  species  of  amen¬ 
tia,  and  defines  it  a  slowness  or  inability  in  the  faculty 
of  imagining  or  conceiving  ;  consequently  a  debility  in 
judgment  without  delirium.  Stupidity  differs  from 
folly,  as  stupid  or  idiotic  persons  want  both  conception 
and  memory.  See  Amentia. 

MOROSITA'TES,  (from  moro'sus,  peevish),  are  dis¬ 
eases  wherein  the  desires  and  aversions  are  unnatural 
and  depraved,  and  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  please 
or  satisfy.  A  morose  man,  speaking  of  him  in  a  slate 
of  disease,  constantly  requires  what  is  injurious,  and  is 
averse  to  what  would  be  beneficial.  In  Dr.  Cullen’s 
system  these  diseases  are  synonymous  with  dysorexiae, 
appetites  erroneous  and  defective.  In  the  last  editions 
they  are  included  under  the  class  locales,  because  al¬ 
most  all  the  species  of  dysorexy  are  affections  of  a  par- 
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ticular  part  rather  than  of  the  whole  body.  The  nos¬ 
talgia  alone,  if  it  can  be  called  a  disease,  cannot  be 
esteemed  a  local  one  ;  but  he  thought  he  could  not  well 
separate  an  uncertain  disease  from  the  rest  of  dysorexies. 
See  N’osologiae  Methodicae  Synopsis,  vol.  ii. 

MORPH/E  A,  /ao a; a, from  p.og<prlt  forma  externa). 
Morph  ew,  scurf,  a  species  of  the  leprosy  seated  in  the 
skin.  The  brown  itching  morphew  is  named  hepatizon. 

MORPIO  NES.  Crab-lice,  so  called  from 
their  resembling  crabs;  perliculi  pubis  Lin.  plactulce , 
peto/tc.  pessola/te.  They  are  flattish,  more  round  than 
the  common  lice,  with  a  shorter  thorax,  and  the  four 
hinder  feet,  very  strong,  perforate  the  cuticle,  and  stick 
so  close  that  they  can  be  with  difficulty  dislodged. 
They  do  not  only  affect  the  pubes,  but  the  axillae,  eye¬ 
brows,  and  eye-lids,  and  are  often  found  on  the  breast, 
abdomen,  thighs,  and  legs,  in  persons  who  have  those 
parts  covered  with  strong  hair  /  but  they  seldom  fix  upon 
the  hairy  scalp.  They  occasion  considerable  itching,  which 
may  be  cured  by  destroying  them  with  black  soap,  or 
a  solution  of  sublimate  in  rose-water,  in  the  proportion 
of  3ss.  to  ifei.  of  the  water:  strong  mercurial  ointment 
is  an  effectual  remedy.  See  Pediculus. 

MORS.  See  Death. 

MORSE'LLUS,  or  MORSU  LUS,  (a  dim.  of  morsus, 
a  bite).  See  Trochisci. 

MORSU'RA,  (from  mordeo,  to  bite-,  a  bite,  gene¬ 
rally  applied  to  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  a  viper,  or  any 
venomous  animal. 

MORSUS,  (from  the  same).  A  bite,  or  pain 
resembling  that  from  a  bite  of  an  insect. 

MO  RSUS  DIABO'LI.  See  Tubje  fallopianjE, 
or  Devil’s  bit,  and  Sucisa. 

Mo'rsus  galli  ng.  See  Alsine. 

Mo'rsus  ra'n;e.  See  Micrgleuconymph^a. 

MORT  DE  CHIEN.  A  spasmodic  disease  of  pecu¬ 
liar  violence  and  obstinacy,  not  generally  understood. 
The  name  is  assigned  by  the  seamen,  who  probably 
consider  this  disgraceful  termination  of  their  lives  as  the 
death  of  a  dog.  The  disease  is  mentioned  by  Bontius, 
and  by  Mr.  Girdlestone;  but  considered  more  distinctly 
and  accurately  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  bis  account  of  the  Coast 
Diseases  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  violent  spasm  affect¬ 
ing  not  only  the  extremities,  but  the  bowels,  drawing  the 
intestines  into  a  hard  knot,  attended  with  great  cold¬ 
ness  and  debilily,  and  within  a  very  short  period  fatal. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  acrimonious  bile/  but  previous 
evacuations  do  not  prevent  it,  nor  emetics,  with  purga¬ 
tives,  relieve  it.  External  warmth,  with  the  most  active 
stimulants,  and  opium,  in  very  large  doses,  appear  to 
have  been  the  most  useful  remedies.  See  Curtis's  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Coast  Diseases  of  the  East  Indies. 

MO’RTA.  Synonymous  with  pemphigus. 

MORTARIOLUM,  (dim.  of  mortarium,  a  mortar). 
In  chemistry,  a  mould  on  which  cupels  are  formed/  in 
anatomy,  the  sockets  of  the  teeth.  See  Alveoli. 

MORT1FICA  TIO,  (from  mors,  death,  and  fo,  to 
produce).  A  mortification.  Sphacelus,  ignis  fri- 
gidus.  Hippocrates  uses  sphacelus  in  different  senses, 
sometimes  confining  it  to  a  corruption  of  the  bone, 
which,  in  the  language  of  Celsus,  is  called  vitiari;  but 
these  words  are  used  in  general  to  express  tiie  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  flesh  as  well  as  bones.  A  mortification  of 
the  soft  parts  only  Hippocrates  styles  sapron,  mydoscn, 
and  scpomenon.  rl  he  word  sphacelus  was  used  by  the 


ancients  to  express  violent  pains  and  inflammations  ter¬ 
minating  in  mortification,  as  well  as  the  withering  of 
any  part.  Galen  confines  the  term  sphacelus  to  an 
incipient  gangrene 

Boerhaave  considers  gangrene  as  a  beginning  morti¬ 
fication.  Mr.  Pott  calls  it  gangrene  in  the  cellular 
membrane  and  the  skin,  but  when  attacking  the  mus¬ 
cles,  sphacelus.  A  mortification  in  the  bone  is  called 
a  canes.  Dr.  Cullen  considers  the  mortification  not  as 
a  genus  of  disease,  but  as  a  termination  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  divides  it  into  gangraena  and  sphacelus. 

In  the  first,  after  an  inflammation, the  part  becomes  livid, 
soft,  has  little  sensibility,  and  is  often  covered  with 
ichorous  vesicles/  in  the  second,  after  a  gangrene,  the 
part  becomes  black,  flaccid,  easily  lacerating,  without 
sensation  or  heat,  and  attended  with  the  foetor  of  putrid 
flesh  ;  the  malady  quickly  spreading  :  the  latter  is 
therefore  an  higher  degree  of  the  former. 

A  mortification  is,  the  death  and  consequent  putre¬ 
faction  of  one  part  of  the  body  while  the  rest  is  alive. 
Celsus  describes  its  progress  in  the  following  terms. 
The  flesh  is  black  or  livid,  dry  or  parched,  and  the 
external  skin  generally  full  of  blackish  pustules  :  then 
that  which  is  next  to  it  is  pale  or  livid,  almost  aeru- 
ginous,  and  without  sensation.  It  is  still  worse  in 
an  inflammation,  since  all  the  symptoms  spread  at  once, 
the  ulcer  into  the  pustulous  place,  the  pustules  into 
that  which  is  pale  and  livid,  the  pale  or  livid  into  that 
which  is  inflamed,  and  that  which  is  inflamed  into  that 
which  is  sound. 

It  is  singular  that  this  subject  has  so  long  remained 
in  a  state  of  so  much  confusion,  not  only  with  respect 
to  its  nomenclature,  but  to  its  causes  and  treatment. 
We  have  found  in  no  author  a  connected  and  sys¬ 
tematic  view  of  the  subject,  and  we  must  therefore,  on 
this  as  on  several  other  occasions,  endeavour  to  unite 
the  scattered  limbs  and  supply  the  deficient  links.  In 
this  inquiry  we  shall  employ  the  term  mortification  as  a 
generic  one. 

The  simple  idea  of  mortification  is,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  the  death  of  a  portion  of  the  body  while  the 
rest  continues  alive,  often  in  a  sound  state.  This  par¬ 
tial  death  may  arise  from  general  or  local  causes.  The 
general  causes  are  fever,  or  great  debility/  each  occa¬ 
sionally  attended  with  a  dissolved  state  of  the  fluids. 
Fevers  attended  with  mortification  are  the  violent  in¬ 
flammatory  ones,  with  local  inflammation,  or  the  jail 
and  hospital  fevers.  Diseases  of  debility  are  those  of 
old  age,  anasarca,  scurvy,  bruises,  and  causes  which 
check  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  impede  the  nervous 
influence.  In  these  cases,  the  life  of  the  part  is  destroy¬ 
ed  by  the  violent  excitement,  or  the  tone  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  gradually  diminished,  by  advancing  age,  a  seden¬ 
tary  life,  or  an  unalimentary  diet.  In  internal  inflam¬ 
mations  we  cannot  see  the  progress,  but  it  is  probably 
the  same  as  in  the  external  parts.  In  the  latter  the  pain 
ceases,  the  purulent  matter  becomes  acrid  and  sanious  ; 
air-bubbles^tre  set  at  liberty,  collecting  in  small  vesica- 
tions,  under  the  skin,  or  distending  the  whole  organ  by 
an  emphysematous  swelling.  A  slight  delirium  comes 
on,  with  either  dejection  of  spirits,  or  with  a  calm  sere¬ 
nity  of  mind;  but,  in  each  case,  attended  with  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  wild  expression  of  countenance;  though  some¬ 
times  with  a  very  peculiar  expression  o t  serenity,  with  a 
blackness  under  the  eyes.  The  pulse  is  usually  quick, 
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low,  and  often  intermitting.  In  the  earlier  stages,  deep 
incisions  are  attended  with  a  discharge  of  blood  still 
florid  ;  but  the  skin,  the  muscles,  and  the  cellular 
membrane,  soon  melt  down  into  a  brownish  offensive 
mass.  See  Inflajmmatio. 

In  the  jail  and  hospital  fevers,  depositions  sometimes 
take  place,  resembling,  at  first,  in  appearance,  critical 
abscesses,  but  rather  of  the  nature  of  the  anthrax  or 
carbuncle,  running  rapidly  into  mortification;  and, 
when  these  do  not  appear,  discolourations,  apparently 
slight,  will  be  observed  on  the  skin  which  often  run 
deep,  and  the  mischief  is  concealed  till  no  longer 
within  the  reach  of  art. 

Mortifications,  from  debility,  are  frequent  in  old  age, 
and  these  are  sometimes  chiefly  local.  When  attended 
with  great  pain,  they  are  highly  distressing ;  but  they 
sometimes  occur  without  being  perceived.  Mr.  Pott 
first  pointed  out  the  painful  kind,  as  the  subjects  of 
treatment  difl’erent  from  that  which  had  been  usually 
recommended:  the  other  kinds  are  the  dry,  and  what 
has  been  styled  the  white  gangrene.  In  the  dry  gan¬ 
grene  the  parts  shrivel,  the  fluids  are  absorbed,  but  no 
putrefactive  fermentation  can  take  place  without  mois¬ 
ture.  The  part  remains  attached,  for  a  time,  like  an 
extraneous  one,  and  may  be  amputated  above  the  mark, 
which  separates  the  dead  from  the  living  portion;  but  na¬ 
ture  at  k>6t  often  makes  the  separation,  as  in  other 
gangrenes.  The  white  gangrene,  sometimes  mentioned, 
seems  rather  to  be  a  paralytic  insensibility  than  truly 
gangrenous. 

In  general,  the  topical  gangrenes  of  advanced  life 
are  owing  to  ossifications  of  the  arteries,  and  we  suspect 
the  pains  attending  those  described  by  Mr.  Pott  are 
owing  to  the  effort  of  the  arteries  above,  endeavouring 
to  conquer  the  obstruction.  We  have  instances  of  si¬ 
milar  pains  in  paralytic  limbs,  when  sensation  is  re¬ 
covering,  and  in  anasarcous  ones,  when  the  water  is  re¬ 
moved.  What  adds  to  the  probability  of  the  cause  is, 
that  the  pains  occur  some  time  previous  to  the  darkness 
appearing  on  the  skin,  which  is  usually  first  observed 
between  the  toes. 

Water,  collected  for  a  long  time,  in  the  lower  extre¬ 
mities,  presses  on  the  nerves  and  arteries,  destroying 
both  sensibility  and  irritability.  In  such  cases,  a  slight 
■wound  often  becomes  gangrenous,  and  the  vesicles, 
raised  by  the  water,  and  by  which  it  is  occasionally 
discharged,  sometimes  cover  a  deep  mortification. 
Such  consequences  are  not  however  common,  and  when 
mortification,  in  such  instances,  does  follow,  it  is  super¬ 
ficial,  and  often  easily  removed.  See  Anasarca. 

In  scorbutic  habits,  particularly  in  sailors  after  long 
voyages,  in  soldiers  from  an  unhealthy  encampment, 
or  after  a  siege,  and  in  prisoners  after  confinement,  ul¬ 
cers  break  out  chiefly  in  the  lower  extremities,  which 
discharge  a  thin  ichor,  and  sometimes  terminate  in  mor¬ 
tification.  Instances  are  also  recorded  of  mortifications 
rapidly  coming  on  without  any  evident  cause. 

Other  causes  are  ligatures,  wounds,  fractures,  where 
the  soft  parts  are  greatly  bruised  or  lacerated;  aneu¬ 
risms,  or  ruptured  arteries,  with  whatever  impedes 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  power,  or  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  heart.  From  these  causes,  mortification  often 
occurs  in  palsied  limbs,  or  is  the  effect  of  severe  long- 
continued  COLD,  q.  V.  Compression  of  the  spinal  marrow 
in  cases  of  distorted  vertebrae,  or  of  other  tumours  in  the 


course  of  the  larger  nerves,  equally  produce  it,  by  first 
inducing  palsy. 

The  event  of  mortification  is  always  doubtful ;  and 
when  the  cause  is  irrecoverable  debility,  obstructions 
which  art  cannot  remove,  or  ossifications  of  the  arteries, 
we  can  scarcely  expect  a  cure.  Internal  mortifications 
are  usually  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine;  vet  we  see 
in  cases  where  the  operation  is  performed  for  strangu¬ 
lated  hernia  a  beginning  blackness,  not  followed  in  some 
cases  by  any  fatal  event  ;  and  find  that  even  a  portion 
of  intestine  may  be  thrown  off,  after  intususceptio,  in 
which  internal  mortification  must  have  preceded. 
We  should  not  therefore  relax  in  our  efforts,  when  ap¬ 
pearances  of  internal  mortification  have  come  on  ;  and, 
in  fact,  we  find  in  enteritis  the  most  threatening  symp¬ 
toms  of  this  kind  apparently  relieved. 

The  most  important  symptom  to  guide  us  in  cases  of 
mortification,  is  the  appearance  of  separation.  When 
the  general  principle  of  the  disease,  in  the  constitution, 
is  checked,  a  red  line,  sometimes  considerably  above  the 
mortified  part,  appears.  At  this  line  the  dead  part 
drops  from  the  living  ;  and,  when  it  is  discovered,  am¬ 
putation  above  that  line  will  greatly  save  the  strength 
of  the  patient:  were  the  natural  separation  suffered 
to  go  on,  amputation  would  be  afterwards  necessary, 
if  the  stump  is  expected  to  be  ever  useful.  In  cases, 
however,  where,  from  the  violence  of  the  bruise,  mortifi¬ 
cation  appears  inevitable,  amputation,  previous  to  its 
coming  on,  will  succeed,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
wounded  part,  if  above  the  place  where  it  is  bruised,  or 
to  which  inflammation  has  extended. 

When  mortification  appears  to  have  taken  place  after 
internal  inflammation,  we  have  said  our  endeavours 
must  not  be  relaxed,  but  we  must  check  all  evacuations, 
and  support  the  strength  with  more  generous  nourish¬ 
ment,  give  wine  so  far  as  the  original  disease  will  per¬ 
mit,  occasionally  bark,  and  more  certainly  opium. 

In  external  mortifications,  from  inflammation,  it  has 
been  common  immediately  to  give  bark.  But  this  is 
not  always  necessary,  and  sometimes  injurious.  If  the 
increased  action  of  the  vessels  still  continues,  it  must 
be  moderated  by  a  stimulus,  a  little  below  that  which 
supports  the  inflammation  ;  and  it  is  in  this  state 
that  the  application  of  a  solution  of  muriated  ammonia 
with  vinegar  is  peculiarly  useful.  At  this  period  also, 
opiates  will  be  advantageous.  When  the  disease  has 
proceeded  farther,  and  the  part  is  wholly  dead,  the 
warmer  applications,  soon  to  be  mentioned,  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary.  It  has  been  usual  to  direct,  in  such  cases,  inci¬ 
sions  or  scarifications  down  to  the  living  portion  of  the 
limb.  It  has  been  practised,  and  opposed,  without 
sufficient  foundation.  It  is  often  useful  to  admit  of  the 
access  of  the  stimuli  to  the  living  part,  to  assist  the  se¬ 
paration  ;  and  there  is  no  danger  from  the  absorption  of 
the  putrid  matter,  as  has  been  supposed.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  advantages  of  this  plan,  in  practice,  do  not 
appear  to  be  considerable. 

In  those  mortifications  which  attend  jail  and  hospital 
fevers,  the  bark,  with  cordials,  each  in  the  fullest  doses, 
are  absolutely  necessary  ;  nor  are  there  any  limits  to 
the  exhibition,  but  what  arise  from  the  situation  of  the 
patient.  In  such  cases,  all  abscesses  must  be  opened 
very  early.  We  cannot  wait  for  a  proper  purulent  mat¬ 
ter,  which  nature  is  most  frequently  unable  to  form; 
for  the  discharge  is  most  often  fetid  and  sanious. 
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The  topical  mortifications  are  most  frequent ;  and, 
in  these,  Mr.  Pott  has  taught  us  the  superior  advantages 
of  opium.  In  general,  this  medicine  is  indicated  when 
great  pain  has  preceded  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  ex¬ 
cess  of  contraction  lessens  the  irritability  of  muscular 
fibres,  so  excess  of  excitement  will  impair  the  nervous 
energy.  Opium,  therefore,  as  diminishing  the  cause, 
will  ^contribute  to  lessen  the  effect.  Whether  opium 
will  add  to  the  efficacy  of  other  medicines,  or  will, 
alone,  relieve  diseases  of  this  kind,  has  not  yet  been  as¬ 
certained.  We  have  reason  to  think  it  will  prove  a 
useful  addition,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases. 

If  opium  fails  in  the  painful  gangrenes,  proceeding 
from  ossifications,  we  know  not  what  can  be  substituted. 
Bark,  wine,  and  other  cordials  will  have  little  effect; 
nor  will  any  thing  succeed  but  amputation.  Where 
however  must  we  amputate,  or  where  does  ossification 
end?  and  in  an  old,  worn-out,  debilitated  frame  is  the 
operation  advisable  ?  To  add  a  few  weeks  to  a  decaying 
constitution  will  not  justify  what  Dr.  Aitken  calls  an 
Herculean  experiment. 

The  rest  of  the  practice  is  empyrical.  Bark,  wine, 
ardent  spirits,  and  opium,  must  be  given  in  doses  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  often  accumulated  with  great 
rapidity.  It  might  perhaps  render  the  practice  less  em¬ 
pyrical,  if  surgeons  were  to  distinguish  more  accurately 
when  stimulants  and  when  antiseptics  were  necessary. 
The  list  of  stimulants  is  unusually  long  ;  but  the  order 
indirecta,  including  wine,  alcohol,  &c.  is  of  equivo¬ 
cal  use,  as  followed  by  loss  of  tone,  unless  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  continued.  As  powerful  antiseptics  also  they 
have  been  preferred,  and  we  should  also  remember, 
that  in  general,  when  the  disease  is  first  checked,  nature 
exerts  all  her  powers  to  continue  the  salutary  process. 
We  add  to  the  antiseptic  power  of  these  stimulants  by 
camphor,  which  may  be  properly  combined  with  them, 
and  sometimes  by  the  warmer  essential  oils,  which  may 
perhaps  be  more  often  used  with  advantage ;  and  the 
effects  of  all  are  increased,  by  their  being  heated  to  a 
degree  so  high  as  the  patient  can  bear.  In  local  mor¬ 
tifications  from  debility,  the  antiseptics  are  often  only 
necessary;  and  of  these  the  myrrh  is  frequently  very 
useful,  and  in  cases  of  a  high  degree  of  faetor,  the 
carrot  poultice,  the  charcoal,  the  effervescing  poultices, 
particularly  with  the  oak  bark,  and  the  cummin-seed, 
are  highly  advantageous.  In  every  situation  of  this 
kind,  however,  the  constitution  must  be  supported,  by  a 
generous  diet;  by  wine,  frequently  by  bark. 

In  many  instances,  the  bark  is  inadmissible,  either 
from  fulness,  asthma,  or  other  constitutional  complaints. 
In  these  circumstances,  wine,  probably  opium,  ammo¬ 
nia,  with  stimulant  applications  of  the  greatest  efficacy, 
must  be  employed.  We  have  not  found  that  the  other 
bitters  will  supply  the  place  of  the  bark  ;  but  the  cha¬ 
momile  flowers  have  been  recommended,  though  mo¬ 
dern  practice  appears  to  rank  them  among  the  more  in¬ 
ert  remedies. 

Antiseptic  poultices  are  of  different  kinds.  The  as¬ 
tringents,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  oak  bark,  are  highly 
useful;  and  this,  joined  with  fermenting  substances,  is 
often  highly  useful.  The  addition  of  charcoal  is  said  to 
correct  the  factor,  and  it  may  add  also  to  the  antiseptic 
power  Since  however  it  was  introduced  by  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  first  Monro,  the  bark  has  been 
implicitly  trusted. 


We  might  add  a  hint,  that  amputation  has  been  often 
employed  too  early,  and  that  ecchymosis  has  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  mortification.  Yet,  as  we  can  lay  down  no 
general  rules  for  the  conduct  in  cases  of  emergency,  we 
would  not  insinuate  doubts  which  might  be  prejudicial 
to  the  character  of  the  surgeon,  without  reason  or  found¬ 
ation. 

The  tendency  to  mortification  from  scorbutic  affec¬ 
tions  must  be  obviated  by  fresh  vegetables,  and  the  native 
vegetable  acids.  Those  from  tumours  of  the  spine  or 
other  parts,  from  palsies,  &c.  must  be  relieved  by 
remedies  adapted  to  the  original  affection. 

Boerhaavii  Aphorismi.  Hildanus  de  Gangraena  et 
Sphacelo.  Ileister’s  Surgery.  Kirkland  on  Pott’s  Re¬ 
marks  on  Fractures.  Pott’s  Works.  Bell  on  Ulcers, 
edit.  3.  p.  Q3 — 122.  Kirkland’s  Medical  Surgery, 
vol.  ii.  p  2Q] — 433.  London  Medical  Transactions, 
vol.  iii.  p.  47 •  Pearson’s  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i. 
p.  105.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  8. 

MO’RTUA  TE'RllA.  See  Caput  mortuum. 

MO'RUM,  (from  moms,  a  mulberry).  An  excres¬ 
cence  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  many  parts  of  the 
body,  resembling  a  mulberry.  When  on  the  eyelids, 
the  Arabians  call  it  alehute. 

MO'RUS,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  mora,  blacl). 
The  MULBERRY-TREE,  tnorus  nigra  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
13Q8.  Its  fruit  hath  the  common  quality  of  all  sub¬ 
acid  fruits,  quenching  thirst  by  their  coolness,  and  by 
exciting  an  excretion  of  mucus  in  the  mouth  ;  a  similar 
effect  is  also  produced  in  the  stomach,  where  they  also 
correct  putrescency,  which  occasions  an  uneasy  clammy 
sensation  in  the  fauces.  A  syrup  is  prepared  from  this 
fruit,  though  but  little  used.  See  Raii  Historia.  rIh@ 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  mulberry-tree  has  an  acrid  bitter 
taste,  is  said  to  be  a  cathartic,  and  has  been  used  with 
success  as  a  vermifuge,  particularly  in  cases  of  the  tape¬ 
worm,  given  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  halt  a  dram. 

MO  RXI.  A  pestilential  distemper,  very  common 
in  Malabar  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

MO'SA.  A  liniment  used  in  Germany,  made  of 
wheat-flower  and  milk,  nearly  of  the  consistence  of 
thin  paste. 

MOSCH.  The  roriferous  vessels,  which  Bilsius 
thought  that  he  had  discovered,  but  never  demonstrated. 
Castellus. 

MOSCH ATELLPNA,  adoxa  moschateUna  Lin.  Sp. 
PL  527,  ranunculus  nemorosus,  aristolochia  rotunda,  con- 
cava,  daiticulata  ;  a  diminutive  from  nioschus;  called  so- 
in  consequence  of  its  smell.  rIhe  root  is  supposed  to 
be  resolvent  and  detergent.  See  Raii  PJistoria. 

MO'SCIIUS,  (from  the  Arabic  term  niosc/t).  Musk, 
arnisa,  is  an  odoriferous  grumous  substance,  an  inspis¬ 
sated  secreted  fluid  of  the  moschus  mosc/iifcrus  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  and  the  Tib t  t-musk  of  Pennant.  This  animal  is  of 
the  deer  kind,  and  the  drug  is  found  in  a  follicle  of  the 
size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  on  the  belly  of  tire  male  only.  The 
bag  is  kidney-shaped,  pendulous,  opening  by  two  small 
orifices;  a  naked  oblong  one,  and  another  smaller  with 
long  hairs.  The  best  musk  is  brought  from  Tonquin 
in  China,  in  thin  bags,  with  brownish  hairs;  an  infe¬ 
rior  sort  from  the  Elast  Indies  is  in  bags  with  white 
hairs.  Neumann  thinks  both  equally  good. 

The  best  musk  is  dry,  with  a  kind  of  unctuosity,  of  a 
dark  reddish-brown  colour,  in  small  round  grains,  wit  1 
very  few  hard  black  clots,  perfectly  free  from  any  sanely 
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or  other  visible  foreign  matter.  Chewed  and  rubbed 
with  a  knife  on  paper,  it  is  bright,  yellowish,  smooth, 
and  free  from  grittiness.  Laid  on  a  red  hot  iron,  it 
flames,  and  burns  almost  entirely  away,  leaving  only 
an  exceeding  small  quantity  of  light  greyish  ashes. 
The  taste  is  bitterish  and  subacrid,  the  smell  highly 
fragrant,  in  small  quantities,  or  at  a  distance.  Rectified 
spirit  of  wine  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  active  part ; 
but  the  smell  is  only  discovered  on  dilution:  a  drop  or 
two  communicates  to  a  quart  of  wine,  or  to  water,  a 
rich  scent.  The  quantity  of  liquor  which  may  thus  be 
flavoured  by  a  certain  known  proportion  of  musk  is  the 
best  criterion  of  its  goodness.  With  water  it  is  mixed 
only  by  the  intervention  of  mucilage,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  preparation. 

Mi'stuka  moschata,  formerly  Jvtipum  e  vioscho. 
— Take  of  rose-water,  six  ounces;  of  musk,  two  scru¬ 
ples  ;  of  the  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  and  of  double  re¬ 
fined  sugar,  of  each  one  dram ;  grind  the  musk  with 
sugar,  then  with  the  gum,  and  add  the  rose-water  by 
degrees.  Volatile  spirits  enable  the  water  to  suspend 
or  dissolve  more  of  the  musk ;  and  two  drams  of  the 
volatile  spirit  may  be  added  to  the  above  mixture. 
Dose,  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls.  In  distillation, 
however,  water  carries  over  all  the  odoriferous  matter, 
while  the  rectified  spirit  scarcely  conveys  any  portion 
of  it. 

Though  the  smell  of  musk  sometimes  disorders  those 
who  are  peculiarly  sensible  and  irritable,  yet,  when 
taken  inwardly,  it  abates  those  symptoms  which  its 
smell  produces.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  antispasmo- 
-dics ;  but  its  advantages  are  often  lost  by  giving  it  in 
too  small  doses.  Dr.  Wall  informs  us  that  two  persons, 
labouring  under  a  subsultus  tendinum,  extreme  anxiety, 
and  want  of  sleep,  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
were  perfectly  relieved  by  two  doses  of  musk  of  sixteen 
grains  each;  adding  that  convulsive  hiccoughs,  attended 
with  the  worst  symptoms,  were  removed  by  two  doses 
of  ten  grains  each.  When,  on  account  of  convulsions, 
no  medicine  could  be  given  at  the  mouth,  musk  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  a  clyster;  and  those  who  were  averse  to  per¬ 
fumes  expressed  no  objection  to  it  in  a  bolus;  but  under 
six  grains  he  never  saw  any  benefit  by  its  use.  Ten  grains 
and  upward  promoted  usually  a  diaphoresis  without  heat¬ 
ing  or  giving  any  uneasiness:  on  the  contrary,  it  abates 
pain,  raises  the  spirits,  and,  after  the  sweat  begins,  pro¬ 
motes  sleep;  and  in  maniacal  cases  hath  afforded  a  tem¬ 
porary  relief.  Dr.  Owen,  of  Shrewsbury,  relates  a 
singular  instance  of  success  from  yet  larger  doses,  viz. 
of  half  a  dram  every  four  hours,  in  a  convulsive  disorder, 
after  all  the  usual  methods  had  failed.  See  London 
Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  iii. 

Though  we  highly  respect  these  authorities,  yet  our  own 
experience  does  not  support  them  in  their  full  extent, 
which  may  probably  be  owing  to  the  medicine  not  being 
genuine.  In  large  doses  it  is  said  to  procure  sleep,  and 
as  certainly  to  occasion  a  profuse  sweat.  It  has  been 
hence  considered  as  a  sudorific,  and  given  in  the  latter, 
stages  of  fever,  particularly  where  subsultus  and  convul¬ 
sions  had  come  on.  In  gout  retroceding  to  the  stomach 
or  head,  and  in  delirium,  it  is  also  said  to  be  a  valuable 
medicine. 

Some  practitioners  consider  musk  as  a  medicine  of 
little  or  no  consequence  ;  but  for  what  reasons  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  since  the  experience  of  every  day 


proves  if  certainly  a  diaphoretic  and  antispasmodic, 
given  in  such  doses  as  are  properly  adipted  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  patient  and  nature  of  the  romplaint; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  a  very  certain  or  a  very 
powerful  medicine. 

See  Lewis  and  Cullen’s  Materia  Medtca,  and  Neu¬ 
mann  s  Chemical  Works. 

Mo'schus  A'rabum.  See  Abei.moschus. 

Mo'schus  a  itx i Ft ci Al  ts,  is  a  medicine  lately  in¬ 
troduced  from  Germany.  Four  ounces  of  nitrous  acid 
are  added  to  an  ounce  of  oil  of  amber,  constantly  stir¬ 
ring  them ;  and  the  result  is  a  spongy  mass,  highly  fe¬ 
tid,  but  resembling  in  smell  nitrous  oxide  rather  than 
musk.  This  preparation  has  been  for  some  years 
known,  and  was  introduced  as  a  medicine  for  the  hoop¬ 
ing  cough  ;  but,  even  among  the  young,  sanguine  in¬ 
novators,  is  now  seldom  heard  of. 

MOSE  HAZUA'NIA.  See  Endica. 

MOSQUI1YE.  A  cutaneous  disorder  in  the  East 
Indies,  sometimes  produced  by  sweating,  sometimes  by 
the  bite  of  an  insect  of  this  name,  mosq#cta.  With  the 
pimples  an  itching  comes  on,  succeeded  by  an  ulcer. 
When  from  sweating,  the  relaxant  or  diapnoic  sudo- 
rifics  are  useful;  and  the  itching  is  allayed  by  wash¬ 
ing  with  vinegar  in  which  nitre  is  dissolved,  or  with 
which  lime-juice  is  mixed.  See  Bontius  de  Medicina 
Indorum. 

MOSY  LLON,  (/xocruAXov).  See  Cinnamomum. 

MOTA.  See  Castana. 

MOTO  RES  OCULO'RUM,  motorii  ocvlorum  com - 
munes,  ocu/arcs  communes,  and  oculo-musculares,  are  die 
third  pair  of  nerves  from  the  head,  which  pierce  the 
dura  mater  by  the  sides  of  the  sella  turcica,  run  through 
the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale  superius,  to  all  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  eyes,  except  the  obliquus  superior  and  ab¬ 
ductor  of  each.  They  likewise  supply  the  levator  pal- 
pebrae  superioris,  and  send  twigs  to  form  the  ciliary- 
nerves,  to  the  choroides  and  iris. 

Moto'res  ocui.o'rom  externi,  oculares  extend, 
ophthalmia  externi,  orbitarii,  and  oculo-musculures-cxter- 
7i i,  are  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves  that  go  out  from  the 
head  to  the  abductores  oculorum,  running  forward  on 
the  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  and  getting  into  the  orbit 
by  the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale  superius.  By  the  side 
of  the  sella  turcica  they  give  oft’ what  is  called  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  but  they  are  more 
properly  branches  of  the  intercostal,  which  join  these 
nerves. 

MOTO  RII.  See  Spasmus  clonicus,  and  Mo- 
tores  OCULOllUM. 

MO'TOS,  lint,  (ju.o7of).  See  Caucasus. 

MOUL-I  LA,  seu  Moul-elavou,  the  Indian 
lemon-tree,  bombax  ceiba  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  959,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  both  acid  and  aromatic,  like  the  pepper. 
See  Raii  Historia. 

MOUNT-SION  WATER,  a  chalybeate,  which 
seems  to  retain  for  a  long  time  its  ingredients,  without 
decomposition.  See  an  Essay  on  the  Liverpool  Spa 
Water,  by  T.  Houlston,  M.  D. 

MO'XA,  (a  Japanese  term)  ;  artemisia  vulgaris 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1188,  rnusia-pattrcc,  MOXA,  is  a  soft  lanu- 
ginous  substance,  prepared  in  Japan  from  the  young 
leaves  of  a  species  of  mugwort,  by  beating  them, 
when  thoroughly  dried,  to  separate  the  fine  lanuginous 
fibres,  which  are  then  formed  into  small  cones.  The 
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down  on  the  leaves  of  mullein,  cotton,  and  hemp,  are 
not  greatly  inferior. 

In  the  eastern  countries,  when  the  actual  cautery  is 
required,  a  little  cone  of  the  moxa  is  laid  upon  the  part, 
previously  moistened,  and  set  on  fire,  at  the  top:  it 
burns  down  with  a  temperate  glowing  heat,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  dark-coloured  spot,  the  exulceration  of  which 
is  promoted  by  applying  a  little  garlic.  In  A-ia  this 
kind  of  cautery  is  employed  in  preventing  and  curing 
many  complaints,  particularly  chronic  rheumatisms, 
gout,  the  morbus  coxarius,  and  other  painful  affections 
of  the  joints.  See  Kaempfer  Amoenitates  Exoticae,  p. 
502,  &c.  Abbe  Grosier  s  History  of  China. 

MUCA  GO,  (trom  mucus ,  mucilctgc).  See  Muci- 
LAGO. 

MUCHA'RUM.  A  barbarous  word,  signifying  an 
infusion  of  roses,  in  warm  water,  reduced  to  a  syrup, 
with  sugar. 

MUCIFLUXUS  ACTI'VUS,  and  PASSI'VUS, 
(from  mucus ,  and Jiao,  to Jloio).  See  Gonorrhcea. 

MUC1LAGO,  (from  mucus).  A  MUCILAGE;  mu- 
cago,  a  viscid  glutinous  liquor,  made  by  dissolving  the 
gum,  or  the  soluble  part  of  gum-arabic,  quince-seeds, 

&c.  in  water. 

Young  plants  particularly  abound  in  mucilage,  and 
seem  to  consist  of  it  almost  wholly.  In  the  'mallows, 
linseed,  and  some  of  the  cryptogamiae,  as  the  lichens, 
confervae,  and  mushrooms,  it  is  almost  uncombined  :  in 
the  milky  plants  it  is  in  part  separated,  and  united  with 
oil  and  water  In  every  instance,  it  seems  to  be  formed 
independent  of  light,  which  is  rather  an  ingredient 
of  the  gluten.  It  is  occasionally  united  with  sugar, 
sometimes  with  oil,  forming  what  are  styled  fat  oils. 

It  is  insipid;  soluble  in  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol; 
coagulated  by  weak  acids,  and  metallic  solutions;  not 
inflammable,  but  almost  wholly  exhaling  in  carbonic 
acid  gas;  changeable  by  the  nitric  acid  into  the  oxalic, 
and  by  the  muriatic  into  the  citric  acid.  When  diluted 
with  water  it  becomes  acid,  and,  in  distillation,  gives 
over  the  pyromucus  acid. 

The  fluid  separated  from  the  glands  about  the  joints, 
to  facilitate  their  motion,  is  styled  mucilage.  See  Sy¬ 
novia. 

MUCH  AGINO  SA  LIGAME'NTA.  See  Capsu- 

LARIA  LIGAMENTA. 

Mucilagino'sa  extracta,  are  what  the  French 
chemists  have  styled  extractive  matter.  They  are  the 
mucilage  of  the  plant,  united  with  its  proper  juices, 
scarcely  changed  by  heat. 

MUCOCARNEUS,  (from  mucus,  and  caro,  flesh); 
myxosarcoma,  an  epithet  for  a  tumour,  or  abscess, 
partly  fleshy,  and  partly  mucous.  Severinus. 

MUCO'SiE GLA'NDUL^E.  See Cowperi  Glan¬ 
dule;  sometimes  the  name  of  the  conglobatae,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  glandulae  conglomeratae,  called 
VASCO  los  a;. 

MUCO  SUM  I.IGAME'NTUM,  a  ligamentous  car¬ 
tilage,  and  full  of  mucus,  situated  betwixt  each  verte¬ 
bra,  admitting  them  to  recede  from,  or  approach  nearer 
to,  each  other.  To  their  elasticity  it  is  owing,  that  at 
night  a  man  is  somewhat  shorter  than  in  a  morning. 

MU  CRONATI,  (from  macro,  a  sharp  point) .  Leaves 
or  fruits  of  plants  terminating  in  a  point,  termed  mucro- 
nated.  Mucro  is  also  the  sharp  point  of  the  heart. 
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MUORONA'TUM  OS.  See  Ensiformis  car- 

TILAGO. 

MUCUNA  GUA'CU,  dn/ichos  urens  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
1020.  The  largest  and  most  beautiful  kind  of  phaseo- 
lus  in  Brasil ;  growing  also  in  Malabar.  The  beans  are 
poisonous,  but  easily  rend  red  fit  for  (bod.  See  P.ait 
Historia. 

MUCUS,  (from  the  Arabic  muk);  myna;  nr, vara; 
myxus;  the  viscid  fluid,  which  covers  the  surfaces  of  all 
the  membranes,  exposed  to  any  extraneous  matter,  as 
the  skin,  internal  membrane  of  the  mouth,  nose,  lungs, 
oesophagus,  stomach,  'nteVunes,  -  urinary  passages.  See. 
It  is  thin  at  its  first  secretion,  but  more  viscid  apparent¬ 
ly  from  its  union  with  oxygen,  colourless,  insipid,  in¬ 
odorous.  and  incapable  of  stimulating  ;  but  if  its  secre¬ 
tion  is  suddenly  increased,  it  becomes  a  wat.  ry  acrimo¬ 
nious  fluid  of  a  whitish  or  a  greenish -yellow  colour, 
sometimes  acquiring  a  smell,  and  occasionally  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  pus.  In  its  natural  state  it  contains  some 
common  salt  and  phosphat  of  soda,  inviscated  in  albu¬ 
men.  From  Dr.  C.  Darwin’s  Experiments,  which  Dr. 
Darwin  himself  has  since  claimed,  it  appears  that,  if 
any  suspected  matter  be  in  separate  equal  portion's,  dis¬ 
solved  in  vitriolic  acid  and  caustic  alkaline  lixivium, 
water  will  precipitate  any  pus  which  exists.  Pure  pus 
will  not  dissolve  in  a  dilute  alkaline  solution.  But  an 
experienced  eye  requires  no  such  assistance. 

MU'FFLE,  in  chemistry,  a  little  oven,  in  which  tests 
or  cupels  are  placed  to  defend  the  metals  in  assaying 
from  the  contact  of  the  fuel. 

MU'GILIS,  («  muco,  from  its  viscidity).  Mullet. 
Mullus  Lin.  Syst.  Nat.  the  cephalus  of  Aristotle  and 
the  Greeks,  the  cestreus  of  Oppian  and  others.  It  is 
sufficiently  soluble,  and  nutritious.  The  Romans  va¬ 
lued  a  fish  of  this  name  highly  for  its  exquisite  relish, 
which  was  probably  the  sur-mullet  of  the  western 
coasts  of  the  channel,  an  exquisite  dainty,  which  will  not 
however  bear  carriage.  See  DtJETA. 

MU  L/E.  Pustules  contracted  either  by  heat  or 
cold. 

MULE,  any  production  between  individuals  of  dif¬ 
ferent  species ;  sometimes  styled  hybrid  animals,  or 
plants.  The  species  must  be  nearly  related,  or  genera¬ 
tion  will  not  take  place,  and  mules  of  either  kind  are 
generally  barren. 

MU  LSUM,  (from  mulceo,  to  refresh).  Hydromcli, 
honey  and  WATER.  Acratomeli  signifies  wine  sweet¬ 
ened  with  honey. 

MULTICAPSULA'RES  FLA' NT/E,  (from  mult  us 
and  capsula),  such  plants  as  have  several  pods  of  seeds 
succeeding  each  flower. 

MULTI  FIDUS  SPI'NiE,  Mu'sCULUS,  (from  mul- 
tus  and Jindo,  to  cleave),  lies  under  the  spinalis  ;  rises 
from  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes,  and  runs  to 
those  of  the  spinal  processes :  it  is  commonly  called 
transversa/is,  distinguished  into  the  transversalis  colli, 
dorsi,  and  lumborum.  The  last  is  also  called  sacek; 
q.  v. 

MULTIFORME  OS,  (trom  mullus  and  forma). 
See  Cu  bo  i  i>ks  os. 

MULTI  Si'Ll  QU/E  PLA’NT/E,  (from  malt  us  and 
Jiliqua),  plants  which  have  after  each  flower  many  dis¬ 
tinct,  long,  slender, *often  crooked  seed-pods.  It  is  tire 
name  of  the  twenty-third  order  in  the  Fragments,  and 
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of  the  twenty-sixth  in  the  ordincs  naturales  at  the  end 
of  the  genera  plant  arum. 

MUM  A  bitter  infusion  in  beer,  to  which  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  added,  generally  while  ihe  beer  is  fer¬ 
menting,  though  it  is  sometimes  made  extemporane¬ 
ously  by  adding  a  bitter  tincture.  It  is  a  German 
liquor,  introduced  to  us  from  Brunswick,  and  is  there 
said  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner: 

Sixty-three  gallons  of  water  are  boiled  to  forty- 
two,  and  with  this  seven  bushels  of  malt,  a  bushel  of 
oatmeal,  and  as  much  of  ground  beans,  are  brewed  in 
the  usual  manner.  When  the  fermentation  begins, 
three  pounds  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  fir,  one  pound  of 
the  tops  of  fir  and  beech,  three  handfuls  of  carduus  be- 
nedictus,  two  of  the  flowers  of  rosa  solis,  a  handful  and 
half  of  burnet,  betony,  marjoram,  avens.  pennyroyal, 
and  wild  thyme,  two  handfuls  of  elder  flowers,  thirty 
ounces  of  cardamoms,  and  an  ounce  of  bruised  barber¬ 
ries,  are  added.  The  herbs  and  seeds,  however,  are 
put  in  the  hogshead  after  the  fermentation  has  con¬ 
tinued  a  little  time.  When  stopped,  ten  new  laid  eggs 
unbroken  are  added,  and  it  is  kept  two  years  before  it  is 
drank. 

The  English  brewers  chiefly  use  cardamoms,  ginger, 
sassafras,  elecampane,  and  for  the  colour  madder  or 
red  sanders.  It  is  a  warm  carminative,  useful  in  weak 
and  gouty  stomachs,  used  by  common  labourers  as  a 
warm  stimulating  liquor  in  the  morning,  chiefly  to  re¬ 
store  the  tone  of  the  stomach  after  excess.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  drank  after  dinner  to  assist  digestion,  generally 
from  high  narrow  glasses. 

MU'MIA,  (from  the  Arabic  mum,  nw.r).  Mummy 
signifies  pissaspha/tum,  bitumen,  or  a  brown  fluid  found 
in  sepulchres,  in  which  bodies  embalmed  have  been 
preserved  many  years  ;  sometimes  a  carcass  dried  by  the 
sun  and  sands,  of  the  consistence  of  horn,  and  light, 
called  white  mummies.  In  general,  the  embalmed 
bodies  from  Egypt,  preserved  with  peculiar  care  swath¬ 
ed  in  linen,  impregnated  with  bituminous  matter,  and 
adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  have  this  appellation. 

M-umia  medulla  is  the  marrow  of  the  bones.  Mumia 
elementorum,  a  balsam  of  the  external  elements.  (Para¬ 
celsus  and  Van  Helmont.)  Mumia  trutismarina,  manna. 
Water  deposited  in  a  phial  from  breathing  in  it  has  the 
same  appellation.  Mumia  sometimes  means  the  subtle, 
spirituous,  ethereal  substance,  supposed  to  be  innate  in 
every  body,  and  to  remain  in  some,  measure  after  death. 

Ihe  mummy  taken  from  a  human  body  is-  a  resinous 
matter,  hath  a  hardened,  black,  shining  surface,  is 
acrid  and  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  of  a  fragrant  smell. 

That  which  is  particularly  called  mummy  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians  is  a  fluid  liquor,  obtained  in  sepulchres  by  exu¬ 
dation  irom  carcasses  embalmed  with  aloes,  myrrh, 
and  balsam. 

MUNDI  ANIMA,  according  to  Plato,  or  rather 
his  commentators,  is  a  certain  universal  ethereal  spi¬ 
rit,  which  exists  perfectly  pure  in  the  heavens,  as  re¬ 
taining  its  proper  nature  ;  but  on  the  earth  pervading 
elementary  bodies,  and  intimately  mixing  with  their 
minutest  atoms,  it  assumes  somewhat  of  their  nature, 
and  becomes  of  a  peculiar  kind. 

“  Spiiitus  intvs  alit ,  tot  usque  infusa  per  artus , 

“  Mens  agitat  mulem,  et  magno  se  curporc  vuscct." 

See  Arciusus,  and  Ani.ma  miIndi. 
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MUNDTFICATI'VA,  (from  mundifico,  to  cleanse). 
Cleaning,  detergent,  purifying 

MUNDIFICATI  VUM  PARACE'LSI.  R.  Mellis 
Britannic!  terebinthinae  Venet.  aa  f^ss.  vitel  quatuor 
ovorum  coq  ad  consist  ungen ti  et  sing,  unciis  adde 
hydrargyri  nitrat.  rub  5i. 

MU  i\D\-GUACU.  See  Cataputia  minor. 

MUNGOS  RADIX.  Op/tmrrheza  mangos  Lin  Sp. 
PI  2  13.  Its  root  is  considered  as  a  specific  against  the 
bites  of  mad  dogs,  and  of  the  serpent  /mya.  Its  seeds 
are  accounted  among  the  febrifuges. 

MUOPDES,  (from  p.vs,  a  muscle,  and  si $o$,  likeness). 
See  Pi.Ai’YSMA  MYOIUES 

MUKfE'NA.  The  generic  name  of  the  eel.  See 
Aliment. 

MURA'LIS,  (from  murus,  a  wall),  because  it  grows 
on  walls.  See  Parietaria. 

MU  REC1.  A  tree  in  Brasil,  whose  berries  are 
purging.  See  Raii  Historia. 

MURIA,  (from  p.v§o,  to  flow).  Brine,  a  solution 
of  common  salt:  also  a  supposed  acrimony  in  the  fluids, 
resembling  brine. 

MU’  R1AS,  (from  nutria).  Muriat.  Salt  form¬ 
ed  by  the  union  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  different 
bases. 

MURIATIC  ACID.  See  Marinus  sal. 

MURICATUS,  (from  mures,  a  prickly  fish).  The 
stalk  of  a  plant  covered  with  prickles  like  the  shell  of 
the  murex. 

MU  SA,  (from  the  Arabic  term  mauz) , palma  humilis, 
ficus  Judica,  bula,  plat  anus,  the  plantain-tree,  musa 
paradisiaca  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  14  /.  Though  called  a  tree,  it 
scarcely  merits  the  name  of  a  shrub,  since  it  hath  an 
annual  stalk  like  a  reed.  Ihe  leaves  are  an  ell  long, 
and  three  spans  broad ;  of  which  it  is  supposed  that 
Adam  and  Eve  made  aprons.  The  fruit  is  of  the  shape 
of  a  cucumber,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  a  most  deliciou  s 
food,  and  resembles  meal  and  butter.  The  stalk  is 
cut  down  to  obtain  the  fruit,  the  spikes  of  which  some¬ 
times  weigh  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  The  fruit,  when 
roasted,  is  beat  in  water,  and  the  juice,  styled  mislaw, 
is  drank ;  and  even  the  pulp,  when  dried  and  baked, 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  to  prepare  the  mislaw. 
It  is  found  in  all  the  eastern  countries,  and  in  Africa. 
See  Raii  Historia. 

Mu  sa  feu'ctu  cucumeri'no  brevio  ri.  See 
Banana. 

MU'SAM.  SeeCASSADA. 

MU'SC/E  HISPANIC/E.  See  Cantharides. 

MU  SCARI,  (from  the  smell  oi  its  flowers).  See 
BULBOS  VOMITOR1US. 

MUSCARUM  FU  NGUS,  (from  musca ,  afly).  See 
B  ESO  n  n  A . 

MUSCIPULA,  (from  musca,  and  crpio,  to  take). 
Lychnis  viscosa  rubra,  v  scoria.  Catch  FL  V  .grows 
among  corn,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  Its  seeds  are 
said  to  be  warm  and  diuretic.  See  Rail  Historia. 

M  U  SCI  PU  LA  PRATE  NSJS.  See  Be  hen  album 

VULGARE. 

MUSCULAR1S  AR1ERIA,  (from  must  ulus ,  a 
muscu).  See  Scapula i  IAS  auteri.e. 

Mu  sou  la  ris  ven  .  A  branch  of  the  posterior  or 
upper  branch  of  the  external  jugular;  it  spreads  in  the 
muscles,  which  coyer  the  scapula  and  joint  ol  the 
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humerus,  Winslow  describes  it  also  as  vising  from  the 
axillaris. 

MUS'CULI  OBLI'QUI  SUPERIO'RES  NE'RVI. 
See  Patheticos. 

MU  SCULO  CUTA'NEUS  NE'RVUS.  See  Cer- 

VJCALES. 

MUSCULO'RUM  COMMU'NIS  MEMBRA'NA, 
MEMBRA  NA  MUSCULO  SA.  Winslow  denies  its 
existence;  but,  in  fact,  it  consists  of  compacted  cellular 
substance,  which  in  finer  ramifications  penetrates  be¬ 
tween  the  muscular  fibres :  in  some  places  this  mem¬ 
brane  is  closely  united  to  the  proper  membrane  of  the 
muscles. 

MUSCULO'SI.  A  class  of  diseases,  comprehend¬ 
ing  external  or  muscular  inflammations. 

MU'SCULUS.  See  Mytilus  and  Cetus.  In 
anatomy  from  fj.vEtv,  to  draw  or  contract.  Lacertuli, 
q.  v.  Muscles  consist  of  those  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres 
by  which  the  motions  of  all  animal  bodies  are  per¬ 
formed,  and  each  is  divided  into  the  head,  belly,  and 
tail.  The  head  is  the  part  fixed  on  the  immovable  joint, 
called  its  origin,  and  is  usually  tendinous;  the  belly  is  the 
middle,  fleshy  part,  which  consists  of  the  true  muscular 
fibres ;  the  tail  is  the  tendinous  portion  inserted  into  the 
part  to  be  moved,  called  the  insertion ;  but  in  the  ten¬ 
don  the  fibres  are  more  compact  than  in  the  belly  of 
the  muscle,  and  do  not  admit  the  red  globules.  The 
number  and  their  nature  are  supposed  not  to  differ. 

The  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves,  generally  enter  the 
middle  of  muscles,  and  ramify  alike  throughout  their 
whole  substance.  The  large  arteries  and  veins  run  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres  ;  the  less 
anastomose  and  run  transversely ;  but  a  muscle  seems 
to  have  a  greater  proportion  of  blood  than  is  required 
for  its  nourishment,  so  that  it  probably  assists  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  functions. 

The  muscles  are  commonly  attached  to  the  bones, 
and  the  tendons  are  inserted  into  the  substance  of  the 
bone ;  but  when  a  muscle  is  fleshy  at  its  insertion,  it  is 
only  fixed  to  the  periosteum.  The  muscles  fixed  to 
cartilages  are  attached  to  the  perichondrium.  Some 
are  fixed  to  ligaments,  as  those  in  the  fore  arm  ;  others 
into  membranes,  as  those  of  the  eye;  and  others  again 
into  fleshy  parts,  as  those  of  the  tongue. 

Muscles  are  either  oblong,  hollow,  or  mixt ;  the  ob¬ 
long  are  divided  into  the  rectilinear,  half  penniform, 
the  penniform,  the  complex  penniform,  and  the  radi¬ 
ated.  The  muscular  fibres  are  united  very  firmly  in 
tendons,  to  lessen  the  bulk  near  the  joint,  which  would 
have  obstructed  motion,  and  been  otherwise  inconve¬ 
nient,  as  in  the  hand.  By  this  means  also  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  muscle  is  nearer  the  centre  of  motion;  and 
injurious  friction  is  avoided.  The  appendices  of  muscles 
are,  the  fascia,  or  aponeurosis,  the  annular  ligament, 
by  which  the  tendons  of  some  muscles  are  confined, 
and  the  sacculi  mucosi. 

The  more  intimate  structure  of  the  muscles  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  The  appearance  of  fleshy  fibres 
is  welkknown;  and  these,  we  have  said,  terminate  in 
white,  shining,  firm  cords,  called  tendons.  '1  he  ten¬ 
dinous  are  seemingly  the  continuation  of  muscular 
fibres,  losing,  with  their  more  compact  structure,  the 
peculiar  muscular  appearance.  Yet  this  is  contradicted 
c>n  authority  that  wc  cannot  lightly  pass  by,  and  it  is  said 
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that  they  are  obviously  distinct;  that  the  muscular  fibres 
are  attached  to,  without  being  continued  in,  them  ;  that 
they  are  arranged  in  a  different  manner,  and  inserted  at 
angles  more  or  less  obtuse.  On  the  other  side,  tendin¬ 
ous  aponeuroses,  diminishing  in  thickness,  constitute 
internal  aponeuroses,  giving  tension  to  the  fibres,  as  ex¬ 
ternal  aponeuroses  sometimes  give  points  of  attach¬ 
ment,  and  almost*  an  origin,  to  muscles ;  nor  can  we 
deny  that  tendinous  fibres  maybe  inserted  into  muscles 
on  one  side,  as  they  are  to  ligament  or  bone  on  the 
other.  At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  tendons 
partake  of  none  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  muscles, 
and  that  they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  simple 
solid. 

Muscular  fibres  are,  when  carefully  washed,  white, 
solid,  and  parallel.  It  is  said  that  they  are  indefinitely 
ramified  ;  an  opinion,  observes  Mr.  Carlisle,  which  an 
hour’s  labour  at  the  microscope  will  refute.  On  these 
fibres  arteries  very  minutely  ramify ;  it  is  said,  also, 
with  the  same  indefinable  minuteness  :  but  it  is  at  least 
certain,  that  before  they  escape  the  assisted  sight  they 
cease  to  give  off  branches.  The  minuter  ramifications 
of  the  nerves  cannot  be  ascertained.  They  enter  into 
the  muscle  often  at  right  angles,  at  least  considerable 
ones ;  and  when  they  spread  on  the  fibres  they  lose 
their  external  coverings,  and  become  transparent,  so 
that  wre  can  no  longer  follow  them.  The  fibres  are 
connected  by  a  cellular  substance  of  different  fineness 
in  different  muscles,  but  apparently  of  a  mord  delicate 
texture,  as  the  muscular  fibre  itself  grows  more  minute, 
and  has  very  seldom  any  adipose  accumulations. 

From  these  facts,  which  are  now  well  established, 
we  may  reject  the  opinion  of  the  primitive  muscular 
fibre  being  globular,  spheroidal,  or  rhomboidal,  of  its 
being  wholly  nervous  or  arterial.  We  own  that  we 
have  indulged  the  language  of  calling  muscular  fibres  the 
sentient  extremities  of  nerves,  and  occasionally  spoken 
of  them  as  such ;  but  if  we  have  at  any  time  expressed 
such  an  opinion,  we  beg  leave,  on  mature  reflection, 
to  disclaim  it.  If  there  were  no  other  arguments,  the 
proportion  of  bulk  in  the  vessel  and  nerve,  compared 
with  that  of  the  muscle,  oppose  it :  the  peculiar  struc¬ 
ture  and  other  properties  of  the  muscles  are  equally 
adverse. 

Though  muscles  are  evidently  fibrous  and  red,  we 
must  not  deny  a  muscular  structure  where  we  do  not 
find  red  fibres.  The  lymphatic  system  is  probably  mus¬ 
cular  ;  for  the  fibrous  structure  is  discoverable  in  the 
thoracic  duct  of  a  horse;  and  Mr.  Home- has  rendered 
it  probable  that  the  fibres  of  the  crystaline  lens  are 
equally  so.  At  least  we  know,  in  numerous  instances, 
that  muscular  contraction  takes  place  where  fibres  are 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  discoverable,  and  where  the  red  mus¬ 
cular  structure  is  not  found.  Yet,  as  a  part  of  the 
fibrous  structure,  the  muscles  forTn  a  part  of  the  pri¬ 
mordial  germ.  We  see  their  influence  at  the  first  dawn 
of  life  in  the  punctum  saliens :  their  action  is  coeval 
with  animation. 

These  facts  at  once  disprove  the  theory  of  Girtnn- 
ner,  who  attributes  muscular  contraction  to  a  kind  of 
explosion,  or  effervescence,  arising  from  the  oxygen  in 
the  blood  uniting  with  the  azot,  the  hydrogen,  and  car¬ 
bon  of  the  muscles;  for  contraction  exists  when  azot  is 
not  yet  formed.  We  admit  that  azot,  which  tuinbUei 
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■Hie  zoonic  acid,  is  eiiiefly  discovered  in  the  muscles ; 
that  their  fluids  are  the  most  completely  animalised  of 
the  whole  system  ;  that  in  animals  who  lead  the  most 
active  lives,  and  in  the  organs  most  constantly  exerted,  it  is 
most  frequently  found,  as  in  wild  animals,  the  red  deer, 
and  hares,  the  pectoral  muscles  of  the  moor  fowl,  &c.  ; 
but  this  seems  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause  ol  the 
contraction,  as  we  shall  soon  find ;  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  action  of  a  lymphatic,  tor  instance,  is  steady, 
and  constant ;  that  of  the  heart  of  the  embryo  rapid  and 
unremitted,  while  each  is  transparent. 

On  what  then  does  this  action  depend  ?  certainly  on 
one  of  those  intricate  states  connected  with  life,  which 
we  cannot  even  approach  by  conjecture.  We  have  no¬ 
thing  analogous  to  compare  it  with,  nothing  which 
possesses  the  same  properties  in  different  circumstances 
to  enable  us  to  divest  it  of  the  adventitious  circum¬ 
stances.  We  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  its  phenomena  and  its  laws. 

We  know,  from  various  experiments,  that  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  through  the  arteries  of  muscles  is  necessary  to 
their  contraction;  for  tyeing  the  artery  will  render  a 
muscle  paralytic  ;  and  even  tyeing  the  inferior  vena 
cava  above  the  iliacs,  we  are  told  by  Kauw  Boerhaave, 
will  render  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  extremities  in¬ 
capable  of  contraction.  The  free  access  of  the  nervous 
influence  is  equally  necessary ;  for  though  we  are 
vaguely  told  of  animals  without  a  nervous  system  pos¬ 
sessing  muscular  power,  none,  which  have  been  examin¬ 
ed  with  care,  are  found  to  want  this  source  of  motion. 

A  muscle  in  action  increases  in  absolute  weight,  in 
density,  and  in  its  power  of  resistance.  That  it  in¬ 
creases  in  bulk  may  be  doubted,  for  experiments  are 
c  ntradictory ;  and  while  the  middle  or  the  belly  of  the 
muscle  is  evidently  enlarged,  the  diminution  of  its 
length  compensates  for  the  increase.  Though  the  ten¬ 
don  is  a  firm,  substantial  cord,  it  is  sometimes  broken 
by  muscular  exertion ;  while  the  organ  is  uninjured, 
and  the  patella,  as  well  as  other  bones,  are  fractured  by 
a  violent  jerk,  or  a  sudden,  peculiarly  violent,  action  of 
the  muscles.  It  is,  however,  recorded,  that  the  muscles 
•  themselves  are  sometimes  ruptured,  particularly  the 
recti  abdominis  in  tetanus,  and  the  gastrocnemii  in 
cramps;  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  increased 
cohesion  should  occasion  a  solution  of  cohesion,  it  has 
been  suspected  that  this  is  the  effect  of  the  action  of  an¬ 
tagonists,  or  of  unequal  excitement.  .Neither,  how¬ 
ever,  could  be  the  cause  in  the  present  instances,  nor  is 
it  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  material  may  be  ruptured 
by  excessof  power.  Cord  entwined  with  great  force  round 
any  body,  and  then  wetted,  will  be  broken  by  the  vio¬ 
lent  contraction.  The  choutchouc,  a  very  elastic  sub¬ 
stance,  is  diminished  in  specific  gravity  by  extension. 

Muscular  action  then  consists  in  an  attraction  of  the 
parts  of  each  fibre  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  animated 
nature.  It  is  not  a  contraction  in  every  dimension,  since 
it  would  be  then  attended  with  diminished  volume; 
but  in  length  only  attended  with  a  proportional  increase 
of  bulk,  so  as  to  preserve  the  absolute  volume  un¬ 
changed,  or  perhaps  somewhat  increased.  The  force 
exerted  by  this  contraction  is  enormous.  Jt  was  cal¬ 
culated,  however,  by  the  mechanical  physicians  in  the 
most  extravagant  manner,  on  foundations  almost  wholly 
chimerical  ;  but  on  better  grounds,  from  the  very  dis¬ 


advantageous  insertion  of  the  muscles,  which  we  shall 
soon  enlarge  on,  to  surmount  a  resistance  of  fifty 
pounds,  the  deltoid,  it  is  said,  must  exert  a  force  equal 
to  ‘25<> S  pounds.  In  general,  it  appears  that  the  force 
with  which  a  muscle  contracts  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  fleshy  fibres,  and  the  extent  of  the  sur¬ 
face  to  which  these  fibres  are  attached  ;  but  its  degree 
of  contraction,  or  the  extent  of  its  motion,  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  length.  The  limits  of  contraction  differ  in 
the  long  and  in  the  circular  muscles;  for  the  former 
do  not  contract  more  than  one-third  of  their  length ; 
but  the.  circular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  which  in  then- 
utmost  dilatation  may  be  expanded  to  a  foot  in  circum¬ 
ference,  will,  after  long  fasting,  be  reduced  to  a  circle 
of  an  inch.  It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  in  cir¬ 
cular  muscles  no  fibres  pass  completely  round  :  bundles 
of  fibres  are  collected,  and  end  at  different  points,  while 
some  begin  where  others  end.  Each  may,  therefore, 
admit  only  of  a  limited  contraction,  while  the  dilata¬ 
tion  just  mentioned  may  be  the  sum  of  the  whole. 

Muscles  are  usually  attached  to  bones  near  their 
joints,  and,  running  almost  parallel  with  the  bone,  are 
inserted  at  very  acute  angles.  They  are  consequently 
levers  of  the  third  kind,  situated  between  the  fulcrum 
and  resistance.  By  this  contrivance,  much  force  is  lost 
to  attain  velocity,  and  to  avoid  deformity;  for  the 
muscle  would  start  out  in  its  action,  if  conducted  in 
any  other  manner,  and  Lhis  starting  would  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  celerity  of  the  action  of  the  resisting  part. 
At  present,  the  hand,  for  instance,  sweeps  through  a 
large  circle  with  great  velocity,  while  the  muscles,  which 
raise  the  fore-arm,  viz.  the  biceps  and  brachialis  internus, 
swell  to  a  degree  scarcely  perceptible.  In  the  force  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  exerted  by  the  deltoid,  a  great  proportion  acts 
only  in  pressing  the  humerus  to  the  shoulder,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  doctrine  of  the  composition  and  re¬ 
solution  of  forces.  Another  loss  of  force  arises  from 
the  oblique  insertion  of  the  fleshy  fibres  into  the  ten¬ 
dinous  expansion,  which  pervades  them  :  but,  with  the 
Author  of  Nature,  power  as  well  as  life  is  obedient  to  the 
divine  fiat,  and  each  is  profusely  diffused  :  yet  all  this 
has  been  resolved  into  jarring  atoms,  molecules  or- 
ganiques,  and  animated  filaments !  Various  contrivances, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  adopted  to  lessen  this 
considerable  loss  of  power.  In  general,  the  extremities 
of  the  bones  are  enlarged,  so  that  the  muscle  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  parallelism,  the  tendons  of  the  smaller 
line  of  direction  of  the  bones  are  separated,  or  the  an¬ 
gles  at  which  they  are  inserted  are  augmented.  Some¬ 
times,  for  ffie  same  purpose,  the  tendons  or  the  muscles 
themselves  are  reflected  over  pulleys.  When  the  limb 
begins  to  move,  the  angle  of  insertion  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
creased. 

The  action  of  muscles  is  never  intermitted,  and  only, 
diminished  in  the  sleeping  state.  This  action  arises 
from  a  less  degree  of  that  power  which  moves  the 
limbs,  and  is  styled,  by  Haller,  the  vis  insita ;  by  later 
authors  irritability,  or  tonic  power.  When  muscles 
are  not  exercised,  this  power  is  very  slightly  exerted 
but,  by  the  position  which  the  limbs  assume,  we  disco¬ 
ver  the  relative  strength  of  the  antagonising  muscles. 
Thus  we  find  the  flexors  stronger  than  the  extensors ; 
for  during  sleep  the  head  falls  forward,  the  body,  legs, 
arms,  and  lingers  are  lightly  bent.  We  see  the  caustTci. 
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this  strength,  when  we  find  that  the  flexors  have  stronger 
and  more  numerous  fibres;  that ‘their  insertion  is  farther 
from  the  centre  of  their  motions,  and  under  a  larger 
angle,  w  hich,  as  we  have  remarked,  must  i  ncrease  when 
flection  has  began.  This  superiority  of  the  flexors 
bends  the  foetus  in  utero  into  a  round  ball.  When  the 
infant  is  born,  the  same  superior  power  of  the  flexors 
continues,  though  in  a  less  degree,  and  frequent  pandi- 
culations  are  required,  to  give  activity  and  energy  to 
the  extensors,  which  they  again  lose  in  advanced  age. 
When  we  awaken  from  a  sound  sleep  the  same  yawn¬ 
ing  pandiculations  occur  ;  and  Barthez fancifully  refers 
•the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  the  flattering  of  his  wings, 
to  a  similar  purpose.  It  is  always  useful  to  examine, 
in  diseases,  the  position  of  the  limbs  during  sleep',  par¬ 
ticularly  of  children.  If  they  deviate  from  the  bent  to 
a  more  straight  position,  there  is  generally  some  irregu¬ 
larity  in  the  state  of  tone,  and,  of  course,  in  die  vital 
influx. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  authors,  that  the  vital  influx 
is  not  necessary  to  the  contraction  of  muscles,  but  that 
they  possess  irritability  as  a  quality,  and  this  is  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  vis  insita  of  Haller;  but  we  do  not,  in 
any  instance,  find  this,  for  any  time,  unconnected  with 
life.  Irritability  is,  indeed,  lost  at  different  periods  in 
different  organs ;  for  some,  particularly  the  heart,  soon 
lose  it,  while  the  voluntary  muscles  retain  it;  and  appa¬ 
rently  those  which  derive  their  nerves  from  the  inter¬ 
costal  system  lose  it  sooner  than  those  whose  nerves 
originate  from  the  base  of  the  cerebrum.  Irritability  is 
also  exhausted  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  retained  for 
a  longer  time  when  the  death  has  been  sudden  and  vio¬ 
lent,  except  it  happen  from  lightning.  On  this  prin¬ 
ciple  fish  are  crimped  ;  for  the  muscles  are  cut  across, 
while  the  irritability  remains,  and  the  muscular  por¬ 
tions  contract  so  as  to  give  greater  firmness  to  the 
flesh.  To  preserve  this  irritability,  the  fish  receives  a 
blow  on  the  head  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  water 
when  the  operation  is  performed,  is  washed  in  hard 
water,  whose  a  stringency,  from  the  selenite  it  contains, 
assists  the  contraction.  Irritability  is  also  soon  de¬ 
stroyed  by  narcotic  poisons,  cither  if  partially  applied, 
or,  more"  generally,  if  life  is  extinguished  by  their 
means.  The  power  of  contraction,  by  volition,  by 
association,  by  a  stimulus  on  the  brain,  or  on  the  nerves 
in  their  course,  as  it  acts  through  the  medium  of  the 
nenes,  is  called  the  nervous  power;  though  when  vo¬ 
lition  only  is  the  cause,  Dr.  Cullen  chooses  to  call  it  the 
animal  power.  The  tonic  power,  as  we  have  said,  is  that 
state  of  constant  contraction  owing  to  life,  or  perhaps 
to  the  action  of  antagonising  muscles. 

The  state  of  muscles  differs  according  to  their  vigour 
and  their  mobility.  The  first  attends  firm  and  robust, 
the  second  weak,  constitutions.  In  the  latter,  muscu¬ 
lar  contraction  frequently  alternates  with  relaxation ; 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  this  state  is  Convulsions, 
vide  in  verbo.  Vigorous  contraction  is  loss  subject  to 
alternate  with  relaxation  ;  but  such  alternation  is  com¬ 
mon  to  muscles  in  general,  and  found  in  every  long 
muscle  but  among  the  round  muscles  in  the  heart,  the 
intestines,  probably  also  the  stomach  only.  Spasm  is 
not  a  disease  df  vigour,  but  of  a  high  degree  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  owing  to  an  irregular  influx  of  the  vital  power. 
We  hate  enumerated  association  among  the  stimuli. 


rather  from  a  loose  analogy  than  with  strict  pretensions- 
to  accuracy,  including,  in  this  way,  each  source  of  mus¬ 
cular  action. 

Muscular  irritability  is  exhausted  not  only  by  exercise, 
by  narcotic  poisons,  and  every  kind  of  excitement,  but 
by  mental  exertions  also  ;  and  the  student,  constantly  at 
the  midnight  lamp,  fpids  it  greatly  diminished,  not  onlv 
by  his  mental  exercise  but  by  disuse.  Violent  emo¬ 
tions  have  a  similar  and  more  sudden  effect.  At  the 
time  we  observe  that  violent  muscular  action  di¬ 
minishes,  and  occasionally  destroys,  sensibility.  Thus, 
in  battle,  the  soldier  does  not  fee!  his  wound;  and 
the  juggler  violently  contracts  the  muscles  of  his 
leg  when  he  runs  the  pin  into  them.  These  facts, 
which  might  be  supported  by  many  analogous  ones, 
seem  to  show  that  the  sentient  and  moving  powers  are 
more  closely  connected  than  physiologists  have  sup¬ 
posed. 

The  bulk  of  a  muscle  is  chiefly  mndp  up  of  cellular 
substance  and  blood-vessels.  When  each  is  separated, 
the  true  muscular  fibres  occupy  a  very  small  space,  and 
the  muscles  are  found  equally,  often  more,  distinct  in 
the  emaciated  invalid  than  in  the  robustest  subject.  We 
may  conclude  from  hence,  that  muscular  fibres  are  not. 
destroyed  nor  produced ;  and  we  think  the  opinion  is 
supported  by  observation.  If  a  muscle  is  destroyed,  the 
limb  remains  useless,  or  at  least  partially  useful,  by  the 
assistance  of  those  which  remain.  If  cut  through,  the 
fibres  are  united  by  a  compact  cellular  substance.  Yet 
late  authors  have  been  fond  of  employing  the  analogy 
between  the  fibrin  and  the  muscular  fibre,  particularly 
when  they  found  die  fibrin  contract  by  the  galvanic 
stimulus ;  and,  in  support  of  it,  they  quote  an  observa¬ 
tion  of  Haller,  that  the  generality  of  muscular  arteries 
are  curved  on  themselves,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
when  entering  into  the  muscles.  This  structure,  they 
think,  must  retard  the  blood,  and  facilitate  the  separa¬ 
tion  and  deposition  of  the  fibrin.  The  muscular  flesh, 
they  add  triumphantly,  is  the  most  azotic  fluid  of  the 
whole  system,  and  the  fibrin  the  most  animalised  por¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  If,  however,  the  fact  be  as  just 
stated,  that  muscular  fibres  are  not  reproduced,  this  ne¬ 
cessity  no  longer  appears,  and  we  know  not  that  con¬ 
traction  is  connected  with  azot.  Irritability  and  sensi¬ 
bility  are  both,  however,  apparently  peculiar  to  a  fibrous 
structure  ;  and  we  know  so  little  of  the  means  by  which 
the  nervous  influence  is  connected  with  the  nerve  as  a 
simple  solid,  that  we  may  suppose  this  union  in  part 
depending  on  fibres,  and,  when  these  are  formed,  that 
they  may  share  a  portion  of  this  incomprehensible 
power.  Thus,  then,  the  fibrin  may  enjoy  a  certain 
portion  of  life;  thus  the  muscles  may  be  more  directly 
a  part  of  the  nervous  system.  Yet  we  have  disclaimed 
both  opinions;  and,  though  the  course  of  our  argument 
has  led  us  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  must  add 
that  such  reasoning  appears  loose  and  precarious.  See 
Blood,  vol.  i.  p.  357,  &c.  and  NkRvls. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  general  enumeration  of  the 
muscles,  we  must  premise,  that  the  most  fixed  point  is 
styled  its  origin,  the  more  moveable  its  insertion.  In 
the  motion,  however,  of  limbs,  the  peculiar  muscles  are 
not  exclusively  employed,  since  some  distant  one*  a>e 

exerted  to  fix  the  part  from  which  the  muscles  ongm- 

ate.  In  other  circumstances  the  fixed  point  becomes 
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occasionally,  though  i tv  a  less  degree,  the  moveable; 
and  tor  this  reason  we  have  styled  the  origin  the  most 
fixed  point.  In  some  instances  the  part  from  which 
the  muscl  •  originates  is  equally  moveable  with  that  into 
which  it  is  inserted. 

Muscles  uj  the  head. — The  for  eheadis  wrinkled  and 
drawn  upwards,  as  are  also  the  eyebrows,  by  a  broad 
thin  muscle,  occipitofrontalis,  which  rises  at  the  back- 
part  ot  the  skull,  and  covering  the  head,  runs  down  the 
forehead,  to  be  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  eyebrows. 

The  eyebrows  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  and 
the  skin  of  the  forehead  pulled  down  and  made  to 
wrinkle,  as  in  frowning,  by  a  pair  of  small  muscles, 
cur  ruga  l  ores  supcreilii,  which  rise  from  the  root  of  the 
nose,  and  are  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  eyebrows. 

The  ear  is  moved  by  eleven  small  muscles.  The 
first  three  are  called*  common,  because  they  move  the 
whole  ear.  The  next  five  are  termed  proper,  and  only 
move  the  parts  to  which  they  are  connected;  while  the 
other  three  are  internal,  to  move  the  small  bones  situ¬ 
ated  within  the  ear. 

The  eyelids  are  closed  by  a  muscle,  which,  rising 
from  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  or  cavity  in  which  the 
eye  is  embedded,  covers  the  under  eyelid,  then  sur¬ 
rounds  the  outer  angle,  and  passing  over  the  upper 
eyelid,  descends  to  be  inserted,  by  a  short,  round  ten¬ 
don,  near  to  its  origin,  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

The  eye  is  opened  by  a  muscle,  which,  rising  from 
the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  socket,  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  eyelid,  to  draw  it  upwards,  levator  pa/pebrie 
super/ur/s . 

The  eyeballs  are  carried  through  all  their  motions  by 
six  small  slender  muscles  to  each.  They  arise  from  the 
bottom  of  the  socket,  and  are  inserted  into  the  outer 
coat  of  each  eyeball  at  different  points.  Four  of  these 
move  the  eye  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left;  while  the  two  remaining  muscles  give  oblique 
directions  to  the  eye,  at  the  same  time  protruding  it; 
and  all  acting  in  quick  succession,  enable  the  ball  of  the 
eye  to  describe  a  complete  circle.  See  Ocunus. 

The  nose  is  affected  by' several  small  muscles  of  the 
f;ice,  but  only  one  muscle  on  each  side  is  proper  to  it. 
This  muscle  straightens  the  nostrils,  and  corrugates  the 
skin  of  the  nose,  currugator  naris. 

The  mouth  and  lips  are  moved  by  nine  pair  of  mus¬ 
cles,  levator  labii  super ioris  ala  quc  nasi ;  levator  anguli 
oris;  zygoinaticus  major;  buccinator;  depressor  labii  supc- 
rioris  akcquc  nasi ;  depressor  anguli  oris;  depressor  labii 
inferioris;  levator  labii  inferioris;  orbicularis  oris ; 
which  arising  from  the  contiguous  bones  of  the  face, 
are  inserted  into  the  lips  and  angles  of  the  mouth;  and 
from  the  termination  of  these  muscles  a  tenth  is  formed, 
which  surrounds  the  mouth  like  a  sphincter,  and  closes 
it,  by  drawing  the  lips  together.  It  is  from  the  actions  of 
these  muscles  on  the  mouth,  particularly  at  its  corners, 
that  the  emotions  of  the  mind  are  expressed,  and  t lie 
predominance  of  particular  feelings  in  characters  is  in¬ 
delibly  stamped:  unless  in  those  individuals  whom  na¬ 
ture  has  gifted  with  an  unimpressible  duhiess  of  cha¬ 
racter,  or  in  whom  the  more  delicate  lines  are  filled  up 
by  too  great  fatness. 

The  lower  jaw  has  four  pair  of  muscles  for  pulling  it 
upwards,  as  in  manducation,  viz.  two  pair  seen  upon 
the  outside  of  the  face,  and  two  pair  concealed  by  the 
angles  of  the  jaw.  The  first  pair  arise  from  the  sides 


of  the  skull,  above  the  temples,  whence  they  are  called 
temporal  muscles,  temporalis;  and  then  descending 
under  the  bony  bridges  of  the  cheek-bone,  are  inserted 
into  the  lower  jaw  near  its  ends.  The  second  pair 
arise,  at  each  side,  from  the  under  edge  of  the  bony 
bridge,  and  descending  along  the  cheek,  are  inserted 
into  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  masseter.  These  four 
muscles  act  powerfully  in  pulling  the  jaw  upwards,  and 
when  we  bite,  may  be  felt  swelling  out  in  the  flat  part 
of  the  temple,  and  upon  the  back  part  of  the  cheek. 
The  other  two  pair  of  muscles  arise  from  the  base  of 
the  skull,  and  are  inserfed  into  the  lower  jaw  internally, 
for  enabling  this  bone  to  move  from  side  to  side,  the 
more  effectually  to  grind  the  food,  pterygoideui  interims 
and  externus.  The  lower  jaw  is  pulled  downwards  by 
muscles,  which  extend  between  it  and  the  bone  of  the 
tongue,  and  which  also  serve  to  raise  the  throat 
upwards. 

Muscles  of  the  Neck.  — The  neck  is  covered  with 
numerous  and  complicated  muscles:  those  on  the  fore¬ 
part  or  throat  extend  some  between  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  trunk,  latissimus  colli  and  mastoidcus :  others- 
between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  os  hyoides;  more  be¬ 
tween  this  bone  -and  the  cartilages  of  the  throat;  while 
numerous  other  small  muscles  are  situated  between 
these  cartilages  and  the  trunk;  and  also  about  the  root 
of  the  tongue  and  the  back-part  of  the  mouth.  Their 
names  are  sufficiently  descriptive  of  their  situations, 
viz.  omu-hyoideus  ;  sterno-hyuideus  ;  hyo~thyi  videos  ;  sterno - 
t/iyroidcus ;  crico-thyroidcus  ;  digastricus  ;  stylo-hyoideus  ; 
mylu-hyuideiis  ;  genio-hyoidcus ;  geiiio-glossus ;  /iyu-g/ussiis; 
lingualis;  stylo-glossus ;  stylo  p/iaryngieus ;  circumjlexus.; 
paluti;  levator-paluti;  paluto-pharyngccus;  constrictor 
isthnii  faiicium ;  azygos  uvuhe;  constrictor  pharyngis  supe¬ 
rior,  medius  inferior ;  crico-aryUenqideus  lateralis  <ij' 
posticus;  arytamuideus  oblitjuus  U a/isversus ;  thyreo  ary- 
tcenoiilcus;  aryteeno-epiglottidcus ;  and  thyreo-epiglottideus . 
Their  uses  are,  viz.  to  bend  the  head  forwards;  to  open 
the  mouth  by  pulling  the  lower  jaw  downwards ;  and 
to  move  the  parts  concerned  in  deglutition  and  speak¬ 
ing. 

The  muscles  on  the  back-part  of  the  neck  are  rather 
portions  of  the  great  muscles,  which  cover  the  back, 
than  distinct  bundles  of  fibres;  but,  having  some  of 
their  extremities  fixed  to  the  back-part  of  the  skull,  and 
also  to  the  hinder  portion  of  the  spme  of  the  neck,  are 
intended  to  move  those  parts,  drawing  them  backwards 
and  sideways. 

Muscles  of  the  Trunk. — Those  are  principally  the 
muscles  which'cover  the  breast;  those  which  constitute 
the  fore-part  and  sides  of  the  abdomen;  and  the  great 
muscles  that  are  spread  over  the  back. 

The  muscles  of  tire  back  are  numerous  and  large: 
they  arise  from  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  or  back¬ 
bone,  liaving  their  originating. fibres  firmly  fixed  to  the 
numerous  processes  or  handles  ot  that  bone;  from  the 
upper  and  posterior  edge  ot  the  pelvis;  and  also,  some 
portions  from  the  back-part  of  the  skull;  and  from 
these  different  organs,  they  spread  over  and  cover  the 
back  of  the  trunk,  and  run  to  be  inserted,  some  into  the 
base  of  the  arm,  others  into  the  spine  at  a  distance. from 
their  origin,  and, the  remainder  into  the  ribs  and  back- 
part  of  the  skull.  They  consequently  not  only  cover 
and  protect  the  whole  back-part  of  the  body,  but  also 
serve  to  pull  the  Head  backwards,,  move  the  whole  arm. 
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assist  respiration  by  acting  on  the  ribs,  and  to  raise 
the  body  by  extending  the  spine.  These  are,  the  tra¬ 
pezius,  or  even  ans;  r/tutnboideus.;  fatissinius  durst;  scr- 
rutus  inferior  bp  superior  posticus ;  levator  scapuhc;  splenitis ; 
cumptexus;  trachelo  masloidetts ;  red  us  capitis  posticus 
major  <!j-  minor ;  obliqutts  superior  Sf  inferior  capitis  sacro- 
hunbalis ;  lungissirmts  dorsi;  spinalis  fp  snnispinalis  dorsi; 
ntttlh/idtts  spi/tit ;  sewispinalis  colli ;  scalenus ;  intcrspinalis 
tj-  i ntt  it  ransversn Its. 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  completed  at  its  fore¬ 
part  and  sides  by  a  few  broad  and  thin  muscles,  which 
extend  from  one  bone  to  the  other,  having  their  ends 
firmly  fixed  to  the  edges  of  these  bones;  and  passing- 
over  each  other,  to  constitute  wails  for  covering  in  and 
containing  the  bowels,  'i  hese  are  obliquus  externus  and 
intern  us;  transit  rsu/is ;  rectus  abdominis  and  pyramidalis. 
These  muscles  also  assist  respiration  by  helping  to  expel 
the  air  from  the  lungs :  and  they  contribute  to  the 
movement  of  the  body,  by  bending  it  forward  as  in 
bowing,  and  by  raising  the  pelvis. 

Tfie  breast  is  covered  by  a  few  broad  and  strong 
muscles,  which  arise  from  the  whole  length  of  the 
Tsreast-bone,  and  form  the  fore-part  of  the  ribs,  and 
running  from  each  other  over  the  chest,  are  inserted 
into  the  shoulder  for  moving  the  limb  forward,  pect'u- 
rit/ts  major  ;  serratus  me  gnus .■  levatores  cost  arum. 

The  ribs  are  raised,  and  the  cavity  of  the  chest  en¬ 
larged,  during  inspiration,  by  eleven  double  rows  of 
small  muscles  on  each  side.  T  hey  grow  out  from  the 
lower  edge  of  one  rib,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
rim  of  the  next:  intercustalcs  extend  4  inteini;  sterno 
cl  states :  at  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  close  to  the  vertebrae, 
are  the  rectus  capitis  interims,  major,  minor  cf  lalci alts; 
longus  colli. 

Muscles  -within  the  Body — The  principal  one  is  called 
the  diaphragm;  it  is  a  broad  thin  muscle,  occupying 
partly  a  horizontal  position,  when  the  body  is  erect; 
but  inclining  downwards  towards  the  back,  and  divid¬ 
ing  the  trunk  of  the  body  into  the  two  great  cavities, 
the  thorax  and  the  abdomen.  It  arises  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  breast- bone;  from  the  cartilages  of  the  se¬ 
venth,  and  of  all  the  inferior  ribs  on  both  sides;  and 
from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae.; 
and  from  these  origins  its  fibres  run,  like  radii  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre  of  a  circle,  to  be  inserted 
into  a  broad  flat  tendon,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle 
of  th:s  muscle.  The  diaphragm  is  the  principal  ageut 
in  respiration,  as  shall  be  more  fully  described  under 
that  head. 

The  other  muscles  within  the  body  arise  from  the 
sides  of  the  lower  end  of  the  back-bone,  and  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pelvis,  and  passing  down  to  be  in¬ 
serted  into  the  thigh-bone,  a  little  below  its  head,  they 
help  to  turn  the  toes  outwards,  and  to  bend  the  thigh  ; 
or  when  the  limb  is  fixed,  they  assist  in  bending  the 
body,  psoas  parvus  4  magiuts; . ilhaeus  interims;  quadra- 
t  us  lumborum. 

Muscles  oj  the  superior  Extremities. — These  anato¬ 
mists  divide  into  the  muscles  that  are  situated  on  the 
shoulder-blade,  on  the  arm,  on  the  fore-arm,  and  on 
the  hand. 

The  muscles  situated  on  the  shoulder-blade  are  call-, 
ed  muscles  of  the  arm,  because,  though  they  arise  from, 
tfip  former  bone,  which  serves  them  as  a  base,  yet 
they  are  inserted  into  the  bone  of  the  arm,  to  effect  its 


movements :  the  same  observation  holds  with  respect 
to  the  other  divisions  of  these  muscles. 

The  arm  then  is  moved  by  seven  muscles  which  arise 
from  the  shoulder-blade,  and  passing  over  tire  joint  are 
inserted  into  the  arm-bone  at  its  upper  and  middle  parts. 
The  deltoidcs;  supra  Sp  infra  spinal  us;  teres  minor  Sp 
major;  subscapularis  4’  coraco-brackialis ;  these,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  muscles  coming  from  the  back  and 
breast,  already  described,  complete  the  motions  of  this 
part  of  the  limb. 

The  fore-arm  is  moved  in  flexion  and  extension  by 
three  muscles,  which  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm-bone;  run  down  its  whole  length,  and  constitute 
its  fulness  and  figure:  they  then  pass  over  the  el-, 
bow  joint  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  ends  of 
the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  These  are  the  biceps 
flexor  cubit i ;  brachia/ts  interims  Sp  triceps  extensor  Cubiti • 

The  hand  is  moved  at  the  wrist  by  six  muscles ;  three, 
of  these  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and 
descending  along  its  whole  length,  are  continued  over 
the  wrist,  and  are  inserted  into  the  hand  close  to  this 
joint;  they  bend  the  hand,  and  are  consequently  called 
its  flexors,  Jiexor  carpi  vlnaris ;  palmuiis  longus  Sp  flexor 
carpi  radiulis.  The  three  extensors,  so  called  because 
they  extend  the  hand,  and  bring  it  backwards,  arise 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  arm-bone,  and  passing  down 
the  fore-arm  also,  run  to  be  inserted  into  the  back  of 
the  hand  just  beyond  the  wrist,  extensor  carpi  radialis, 
longus  Sp  brevis;  extensor  carpi  vlnaris;  all  these  mus¬ 
cles,  before  they  reach  to  the  wrist,  become  slender 
tendons,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  tapering  of  the  fore¬ 
arm  from  about  its  middle  to  the  hand 

Besides  flexion  and  extension,  the  hand  has  a  circu¬ 
lar  kind  of  motion,  called  pronation  and  supination: 
the  former  takes  place  when  we  turn  the  palm  down, 
as  upon  a  table;  the  latter  when  we  turn  the  palm 
upwards;  and  both  motions  are  produced  by  four  short 
muscles  which  extend  obliquely  across  from  one  bone 
of  the  fore-arm  to  the  other,  and  roll  the  radius  upon, 
the  ulna,  carrying  the  wrist  round  in  circles,  supinator 
longus  tip  brevis ;  pronator  radii  teres  4'  quadratus. 

The  fingers  are  principally  moved  by  . two  flexors  and 
one  extensor.  T  he  former  muscles  arise  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  fore-arm  near  the  bend,  and  running 
down  towards  the  wrist,  send  oil  four  round  tendons 
each;  which  passing  over  the  palm  of  the  hand,  are  in¬ 
serted,  the  one  set  of  tendons  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
second  bone,  and  the  other  into  the  last  bone  of  each  of 
the  four  fingers:  the  latter  set  of  tendons  pass  through 
slits  in  the  former,  which  help,  to  bind. them  down, 
when  the  fingers  are  bent.  The  extensor  muscle  arises 
above  the  elbow,  passes  down  the  fore-arm,  and  also- 
spljts  into  four  round  tendons,  which  can  be  plainly  felt 
on  the  back  of  the  hand.,  and  are  inserted  into  all  the 
bones  of  the  four  fingers  for  extending  them. 

The  other  movements  of  the  fingers,  and  those  of  the 
thumb,  are  performed  by  muscles,  chiefly  situated  upon 
the  hand;  and  which,  together  with  those  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  complete  the  motions  of  these  parts.  Except 

.indicator  which  extends  the  four  fingers,  the  names 
express  their  uses.  The  interossei  intend  Sp  extend  ex¬ 
tend  the  fingers,  and  move  t^em  in  different  directions. 
The  lumbricules  bend  the  first  and  extend  the  two  last: 
joints  of  the  fingers.  ,  . 

Muscles  of  the  inferior  Extremities. —  The 
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muscles  which  move  the  thigh  all  arise  from  the 
pelvis,  or  the  lower  part  ot  the  trunk;  covering, 
and  also  giving  plumpness  and  shape  to  the  exter¬ 
na!  surface  ot  these  parts,  they  descend  over  the  liip - 
joint,  to  he  inserted  into  the  thigh  bone  below  its  arti¬ 
culating  head:  by  the  action  of  these  powerful  muscles 
the  thigh  is  carried  through  all  its  motions.  These  are 
the  glut  an  $  pyriform  is-,  gemini ;  obturator  interims,  fy  qua¬ 
drat  us  jhnoris ;  pcctbiaUs ;  adductor  longus  brevis  iy  mag- 
tius  femoris ;  obturator  ext  emus. 

The  leg  is  moved  by  eleven  muscles,  which  arise  part¬ 
ly  from  the  pelvis,  and  partly  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
thigh-bone:  they  descend  along  this  bone,  giving  ful¬ 
ness  and  shape  to  the  thigh,  and  passing  over  the  knee- 
joint,  are  inserted  into  the  bones  of  the  leg;  the  exten¬ 
sors  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  knee-pan,  for  extending 
the  leg,  and  the  flexors  into  the  posterior  sides  of  the 
long  bones  of  the  leg,  a  little  below  their  heads:  the 
tendons  of  these  muscles  form  the  inner  and  outer  ham¬ 
strings.  Biceps  flexor  cruris-,  semitendinosus ;  semimem¬ 
branosus  ;  tensor  vaginae  femoi  is  ;  rectus-,  sartor  it/s ;  gra- 
a/ts;  vastus  rxternus  cj-  interims,  crurceus  d'  poplitccvs. 
They  bend  the  leg. 

d  he  loot  is  moved  by  three  extensors,  and  by  four 
flexors.  The  extensors  arise,  the  two  first  by  double 
beads  from  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone,  near  the 
bend  ot  the  knee:  these  heads  soon  after  unite  into  the 
great  fleshy  bellies,  which,  swelling  out,  form  the  calf 
ot  the  leg;  but  decreasing  where  the  leg  begins  to 
grow  small,  they  each  give  off  a  broad  thin  tendon, 
which  also  uniting,  form  the  tendon  of  achilles,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  extremity  of  the  heel.  Those  power¬ 
ful  muscles  extend  the  foot  by  bringing  it  backwards, 
and  are  principally  engaged  in  running,  walking,  leap¬ 
ing,  &c.  The  third  extensor  of  the  foot  arises  also 
from  the- lower  end  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  descending 
by  a  long,  slender  tendon,  is  inserted  into  the  heel,  to 
assist  the  former:  but  this  muscle  is  sometimes  not  to 
■be  found  in  the  human  subject.  Gastrocnemius  interims 
Sf  extemvs;  plantaris. 

The  four  flexors  arise,  the  two  first  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  tibia,  or  principal  bone  of  the  leg,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  fleshy  about  half  way  down  that  limb,  send  off 
two  round  tendons,  which  pass  under  the  inner  ankle, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  bones  of  the  foot.  The  other- 
two  flexors  of  the  foot  arise  from  the  superior  part  of 
tire  fibula  or  smaller  bone  of  the  leg,  and  sending  oft* 
two  round  tendons,  which  pass  under  the  outer  ankle 
also,  are  inserted  into  the  bones  of  the  foot,  llrese 
assist  the  former  in  bending  the  foot  by  drawing  it  up¬ 
wards.  Jibiulis  posticus  f  unticus-,  perumeus  longus  S- 
brevis. 

I,  he  toes  have  two  extensors  and  three  flexors.  The 
first  extensor  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  and 
descending  to  the  ankle,  splits  into  four  round  tendons, 
which  tun  forward  upon  die  upper  part  of  the  foot, 
where  they  can  be  plainly  felt ;  and  are  inserted  into  the 
foui  small  toes  to  extend  them :  the  other  extensor 
ai  iscs  A om  the  heel,  and  running  forward  upon  the 
foot,  also  splits  into  four  tendons,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  toes  likewise,  and  to  assist  in  extending  them. 

The  flexors  of  the  toes  arise,  the  first  from  the  under 
and  back  part  of  the  heel,  and  running  forward  alon«-  1 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  sends  off  four  tendons  to  be  insert¬ 
ed  into  the  second  row  of  bones  of  the  four  smaller 


toes.  The  second  flexor  arises  from  the  back  part  of 
the  tibia  below  its  head,  and  descending  the  leg,  passes 
at  the  inner  ankle  to  run  along  the  sole  of  the  foot,  on 
the  middle  of  which  it  splits  into  four  slender  tendons, 
which  perforate  the  former,  in  the  manner  of  those 
which  bend  the  fingers;  and  extending  beyond  them 
are  inserted  into  the  extremities  of  the  last  joint  of  the 
toui  small  toes,  ihe  third  flexor  assists  the  two  former 
in  bending  the  toes,  and  also  draws  them  inwards,  be¬ 
sides  these  there  are  other  small  muscles  which  are  situ¬ 
ated  upon  the  foot,  and  which  with  those  coming  from 
the  leg  to  be  inserted  into  the  great  toe,  complete  the 
movements  of  these  parts.  These  muscles  are  sufti- 
ciently  known  by  their  names,  and  what  has  been  said 
on  those  of  the  hand. 

i  bus  we  see  that  the  muscles  or  flesh  cover  and 
spread  over  the  whole  frame  ot  bones,  connecting  and 
securing  its  different  divisions  and  parts;  and  not  only 
producing  all  its  movements,  but  also  giving  to  it  fulness, 
shape,  and  beauty. 

See  the  Croonian  Lectures  in  various  volumes  of  the 
Philosophical  1  ransactidns ;  Haller’s  Elementa  Physio- 
Hogiae;  Brown  on  the  Muscles ;  Winslow's  Anatomy; 
Cowper’s  and  Albinus’s  Tables  of  the  Muscles ;  limes 
and  Douglas  on  the  Muscles. 

Mu-SCUI.US  ANTE  HIOR  MA  LLEI,  Of  MU  SCULUS 
EXT  E'EN  US  Au'ltis  DUVe'rnii;  anterior  malleolus-, 
is  placed  in  a  fissure  on  the  temporal  bone,  above  rhe 
glenoid  cavity,  where  the  lower  jaw  plays,  runs  inward, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  llavian  process  of  the  malleus 
irregularly  forward  from  the  incus;  and  by  taking  off 
from  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  bones,  it  is  supposed 
to  fit  the  ear  for  receiving  weaker  sounds. 

Musculus  exte  rior.  See  Abductor  oculi. 

Mu  sculus  infe  rior.  See  Depressor  oculi. 

Mu'sculus  tu'bas  no'vus  valsalvae.  See 
ClRCUMFLEXUS  PALATI. 

MU'SCUS  CLAVATUS.  See  Lycopodium. 

Mu  sous  cumatilus.  Lichen  apt/msus  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
lOlb,  is  supposed  to  be  anthelmintic,  and  is  given  in 
infusion  or  decoction  to  destroy  worms,  or  to  remove 
aphtha;.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  twelve  grains  to 
infants.  Its  smell  is  highly  fetid  and  disgusting. 

Mu'scus  ARDOR Eus,  lichen  plicatus  Lin.  Sp.  PL 
1622,  itsmra  nfficinarum.  It  is  slightly  astringent,  used 
to  stop  haemorrhages,  and  by  the  Laplanders  to  relieve 
excoriations  from  travelling. 

Mu'scus  lapidkus.  See  Corallina. 

Mu  sees  PULMON a’rius.  Pulmonuria  arborca, 
OAK-LUNGS,  and  LUNG-WORT,  is  made  up  of  flat, 
wrinkled,  rough  leaves,  greenish  above  and  ash-colour¬ 
ed  underneath,  with  several  round,  reddish  brown  spots 
on  the  surface,  in  which  the  seed  is  supposed  to  lie.  It 
hath  a  bitterish  astringent  taste,  and  grows  spontaneously 
on  the  oak-tree. 

Mu  scus  pyxidatus,  musculus  pyxoides  terresfris , 
lichen  pyxidatus  major ;  lichen  coccijerus  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
I6t8.  Cup-moss,  a  species  of  lichen,  growing  on  bar¬ 
ren  dry  ground,  with  many  hoary  whitish-green,  small 
leaves,  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  among  which 
arise  little,  whitish,  dusky,  hollow  cups,  a  quarter  of  ail 
inch  high,  shewing  neither  flower  nor  seed.  The  de¬ 
coction  is  reckoned  a  specific  in  the  hooping-cough. 

Mu'scus  souamosus-terrestkis.  bee  Lycopo¬ 
dium. 
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MDSTELA'NEI.  See  Anci. 

MU  STUM,  (vinum  mustum,  i.  e.  novum,  from 
yirryp;,  tener).  Must,  glevcos.  This  term,  usually 
given  to  new  wine,  is  now  applied  to  the  saccharine 
juice  of  several  fruits,  susceptible  of  the  spirituous  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  particularly  of  grapes,  before  its  com¬ 
mencement.  When  boiled  till  one-third  is  consumed, 
it  is  called  car  cerium  ;  when  to  one  half,  defrutum  ;  fiep- 
sevui ;  and  when  its  fermentation  .hath  been  prevented, 
or  prematurely  suppressed  by  fumigation  with  sulphur, 

,  stum.  See  Vinum. 

MU  STUS,  (from  poo-yo;,  tcucr).  The  white 
calx  of  urine,  and  whatever  is  young  or  tender,  as 
xirga  niv  if  a,  c/gua  must  a. 

MUTELLI'NA.  See  Mecm  Alpinum  Germani- 
CUM. 

MUTI  LLA.  The  velvet  ant  of  South  America, 
highly  troublesome  from  its  sting.  It  is  usually  found 
in  sandy  places,  runs  very  swiftly,  and  lies  concealed 
under  stones  and  flowers.  There  are  many  European 
species,  but  these  are  not  troublesome. 

MU 'TITAS,  (from  mvtvs,  dumb).  Dumbness.  The 
want  of  power  to  articulate  words.  Dr  Cullen  places 
this  disease  in  the  class  /ocahs ,  and  order  dysccnesice, 
defining  it  an  inability  of  articulating  words.  The  spe¬ 
cies  are, 

1.  Mu  TITAS  organica  ;  when  the  tongue  is  taken 
away  or  injured. 

2.  Mu  iitas  atonica,  when  the  nerves  are  chiefly 
affected. 

3.  Mu'titas  surdorum,  from  early  deafness. 

MY  AC  AN'l  HA,  (from  jxv;,  a  mouse,  and  txxctvba.,  a 

thorn  ;  because  its  prickly  leaves  are  used  to  preserve 
substances  from  mice).  See  Ruscus. 

MYAGRt  >,  and  MYA  GRUJVf,  (from  y.vi a.,  a  fly, 
and  aypevui,  to  seize;  because  flies  are  caught  by  its 
viscidity).  Myagrum  pereime  Lin.  Sp.  PJ.  by  L  (See 
Rapist.  UM.)  'i  bis  plant  hath  a  turbinated  fruit,  like 
an  inverted  pear,  unicapsular,  pressing  in  the  stalk, 
containing  one  seed,  with  two  empty  cells,  resembling 
in  virtue  the  rapist  rum,  or  raphanistrum. 

MY'CE,  (from  pour,  to  win/:).  A  WINKING,  CLOS¬ 
ING,  or  OBSTRUCTION.  It  is  applied  to  the  eyes,  to 
ulcers,  and  to  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  especially  the 
spleen.  In  botany  it  means  a  fungus;  in  surgery  the 
fungus  which  rises  in  ulcers  or  wounds.  In  some  au¬ 
thors  it  signifies  a  yellow  vitriol 

MYCHTHl'SMOS,  (from  poydiiuj,  to  mutter  or 
groan)  A  sighing  or  groaning  during  respiration, 
while  the  air  is  forced  out  of  the  Jungs.  Hippocrates. 

MYCONOi  DES,  (from  pvxlujp,  a  nostril,  and  siio;, 
resemblance).  An  epithet  of  an  ulcer,  which  is  full  of 
mucus.  - 

MY  CTER,  (from  p-ucrcrw,  to  blow  the  nose}.  See 
Nasus. 

MY'CTEllES.  See  Nares. 

MYDL'SIS,  (from  ij.vScvjj,  to  abound  with  moisture). 
A  disease  of  any  part  from  redundant  moisture,  applied 
by  Galen  to  the  eyelids, 

MY  DON,  (from  potiaui,  to  grow  putrid).  Fungous 
flesh  in  a  fistulous  ulcer. 

MYDRIASIS,  (from  motion w,  diseases  supposed  to 
arise  from  too  great  influx  of  humours).  Different 
complaints  have  been  attributed  to  this  cause,  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  symptom  of  which  is  a  dilatation  of  the  pu¬ 


pil.  These  are  amaurosis,  hydrocephalus,  worms,  the 
adhesion  of  the  uvea  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystaline, 
paralysis  and  spasm.  See  Amaurosis. 

M  YLA'CRIS,  (from  its  resemblance  to  pc>.?p  a  grind¬ 
stone).  See  Patella. 

MY'LE,  (pvXij).  See  Patella  and  Mola. 

MYLO-GLOSSI,  (from  poKt j,  dens  molarcs,  and 
yKuurcnx.,  lingua).  These  muscles  are  small  fleshy 
planes,  situated  transversely  on  each  side,  between  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  basis  of  the  tongue. ; 
they  rise  from  near  the  inner  side  of  the  dentes  mo- 
lares  and  thence  run  to  the  basis  of  the  tongue,  but  are 
often  wanting. 

Mylo-iiyoTdes,  (from /xcXtj,  a  grinding  tooth ,  and 
v oitirp,  the  hyoid  bone)  ;  muscles  which  rise  with  a  large 
basis  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  are 
inserted  at  the  basis  of  the  os  hyoides. 

MYLO-PH.VRYNGiE'i,  (from  the  same,  and  tpx^-oy^, 
the  pharynx),  eip/iulo-pharyngtei.  See  Geniopha- 
RYNGiEi  and  Pharynx. 

MY'LON.  See  Staphyloma. 

MYOCK'PHALON,  (from  puict,  a  fly,  and  y.-i)<p<x>.rt 
the  head).  A  tumour  in  the  uvea  of  the  eye,  resembling 
the  head  of  a  fly.  See  S  rAPHYLOMA. 

MYOCOILi  I  IS,  (from  jttuwv,  muscuhis,  and  xoiAix, 
renter).  An  inflammation  of  u.e  muscles  of  the  belly. 
(Vogel.)  See  In  FLAM  MAT  10  MUSC.  ABDOMINIS. 

MYOLO  G1A,  (from  jxyj,  a  muscle,  and  Xoyo;,  scr- 
mo).  A  treatise  on  the  muscles. 

MYO  PIA,  MYOPl'AS  S,  (from  trow,  to  shut,  and 
ad',  the  eye).  SHORT  SIGHT  ;  dysopia  dissitorum  of 
Cullen;  nueiositas,  because  the  eyes  are  generally  partly 
closed.  This  disease  is  owing  to  the  excessive  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  crystaline,  by  which  the  rays,  unle-s  the 
object  is  placed  close  to  the  eye,  are  united  before  they 
reach  the  retina;  consequently  vision  must  be  indistinct. 
This  convexity  may  arise  from  a  beginning  bydroph- 
thalmia,  or  a  too  copious  secretion  of  the  aqueous 
humour;  from  a  distension  of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  in 
consequence  of  habit;  from  a  natural  (often  an  here¬ 
ditary)  convexity  of  the  anterior  curvature  of  the  cry¬ 
staline;  from  the  density  and,  in  consequence,  the  in¬ 
creased  refractive  power  of  the  cornea.  The  increased 
convexity  of  the  cornea  is  not  uncommon  in  the  infant 
state.  rl  he  concavity  of  the  spectacles  must  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  sight,  and  myopes  should  begin  with  the 
least  concave  glasses.  When  they  lead  they  should 
never  use  them.  See  Amblyopia,  and  Oculus. 

MY  OPS.  Short-sighted  person. 

MYORE  SHALON.  The  uvea  growing  over  the 
sight. 

MIO'SIS,  (from  the  same).  A  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  not  enlarging  in  darkness.  This  sometimes  arises 
from  spasm,  occasionally  from  paralysis,  and  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  ophthalmia,  or  from  wounds,  from  inflammation, 
when  it  is,  perhaps,  ultimately  referable  to  spasm.  It 
is  sometimes  like  the  myopia  acquired,  sometimes  here¬ 
ditary. 

MYOSI  TIS,  (from  pus,  a  muscle).  Rheumatism, 
particularly  when  it  affects  the  muscles  of  the  limbs 
proceeding  from  the  joints.  (Sagar,)  See  Rheum  A* 
T ISM  US. 

MYOSU'ROS,  (pvt,  a  mouse,  and  wpa,  a  tail;  from 
its  resemblance),  cauda  min  is,  holostcum,  holostes,  ranun¬ 
culus }  myosurus  minimus  Lin.  Sp.  PI,  doy.  Mouse-- 
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tail.  The  leaves  are  gramineous;  it  flowers  in  May, 
and  grows  in  the  highway,  resembling  in  virtue  the 
plantain. 

MYOTOMIA,  (from  jauf,  a  muscle,  and  rspyuj,  to 
cut)  A  dissection  of  the  muscles. 

MYRE'PSICUM  O  LEUM.  See  Ben. 

MY'RICA,  (from  the  Hebrew,  marak).  See  Ta- 
MARISCUS. 

Mv'ltICA  GALE.  See  Myrtus  Brabantica. 

MYRIOPHYLLON.  See  Millefolium. 

MYRi'NGA,  MY'RINX.  See  Auditus. 

MYRI  STICA  NUX,  (from  p.v^ov,  an  odoriferous 
ointment;  named  from  its  sweet  smell).  See  Nux 
MOSCHATA. 

MYRME’CIA,  (from  its  being  the  size  and  shape  of 
[jrjp/j.rf,  a  pismire).  A  soft,  often  a  moist,  wart,  about 
the  size  of  a  lupine,  with  a  broad  base,  growing  on  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  or  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  deeply 
rooted,  and  painful. 

MYROJBA  LANI,  (from  ppvgov,  an  ointment,  and 
xAavoc,  a  nut),  myrob  alans,  a  dried  fruit  of  the 
plum  kind,  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  of  which 
three  kinds  are  brought  from  Bengal,  faba  Bengalcnsis, 
Cambaja,  and  Maldbarica.  (See  Adirsos.)  They 
have  been  recommended  as  somewhat  astringent  and 
tonic,  but  are  not  now  in  use.  Myrobalanus  means  mix, 
or  glans  unguentaria,  a  NUT  or  ACORN,  fit  for  making- 
precious  ointments;  for,  from  the myrobalans described 
by  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  Galen,  they  used  to  express 
a  fragrant  oil  used  in  ointments.  All  the  different  kinds, 
which  we  hasten  to  describe,  are  probably  varieties  of 
the  phyllanthus  ewblica  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1 3Q3. 

Myroba'lani  belli  rici,  bel/eregi,  bellcgn,  bel- 
LTRic  MYROBALANS,  are  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour, 
and  an  irregularly  roundish  or  oblong  figure,  about  an 
inch  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

Myroba'lani  chebuLjE  resemble  the  yellow  sort 
in  their  figure  and  ridges,  but  are  larger  and  darker  co¬ 
loured,  inclining  to  brown  or  blackish,  and  with  a 
thicker  pulp. 

Myroba'lani  citri'ni,  vel  flavi,  are  somewhat 
longer  than  the  belliric,  have  gerterally  five  large  longi¬ 
tudinal  ridges,  and  as  many  smaller  between  them, 
somewhat  pointed  at  both  ends. 

Myroba'lani  e'mblici,  ambegv,  are  of  a  dark, 
blackish  grey  colour,  roundish,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  with  six  hexagonal  faces  opening  from  one  an¬ 
other. 

Myroba'lani  I'ndici,  vel  nigri,  a  mar,  are  of  a 
deep  black  colour,  oblong,  octangular,  differing  from 
all  the  others  in  having  only  the  rudiments  of  a  stone, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  gathered  before  maturity. 

All  the  sorts  have  an  unpleasant,  bitterish,  austere 
taste,  strike  a  black  colour  with  a  solution  of  vitriol, 
contain  tanin,  are  gently  purgative  and  astringent.  The 
dose  in  substance  is  from  gi.  to  ^ss.  in  infusion  or  de¬ 
coction  from  Jss  to  Ji.  ss.  Water  extracts  their  styp¬ 
tic  virtue,  and  the  extract  is  astringent.  The  faba  Bcn- 
galensis,  or  the  Bengal  bean,  is  an  abortive  fruit  of  the 
myrobalans,  round,  flatfish,  wrinkled,  and  of  the  size  of 
a  small  fig,  hollow  in  the  middle,  of  an  irregular  shape, 
hard,  tough,  brown  outwardly,  and  blackish  within,  of 
but  little  smell,  but  an  austere  and  astringent  taste.  It 
is  vitiated  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  by  which  it  is 
oaten  hollowed  like  a  gall ;  but  is  a  powerful  astringent. 


and  Is  said  to  be  demulcent.  See  Raii  Histork;  Tourne- 
fort’s  Materia  Medica. 

MYltOBA'LANUS  ZEYLA'NICUS.  See  Elemi. 

MY  RON,  (from  (xvpcu,  tojiow).  An  ointment,  me¬ 
dicated  oil,  or  uneuent. 

MYROPHY'LLON.  Millefolium  aquaticum.  Wa¬ 
ter  fennel,  grows  in  marshy  soils  ;  flowers  in  April, 
and  is  styled  vulnerary.  See  Raii  Historia. 

MYRO  XYTON,  (from  [xupov, an  ointment, and  gu\ov, 
uood;  because  it  flows  from  a  tree) .  See  Peruvianum 
balsamum. 

MY RRHA,  (from  Hebrew,  mar,  bitter).  Myrrh,  * 
stactc,  ergasma,  in  the  ancient  designation,  Z  z.  Dio¬ 
scorides  mentions  a  fatty  species,  gabirea.  It  is  a  gum¬ 
my  resinous  concrete,  brought  immediately  from  Alex¬ 
andria,  Smyrna,  and  xYleppo,  said  to  be  a  produce  of 
the  scandix  odorata  ;  found,  according  to  Bruce,  in  that 
part  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
Mandel.  When  he  inquired  after  the  plant  which  pro¬ 
duced  it,  they  constantly  brought  him  the  branches 
of  the  acacia  nilotica.  Loueiro  has  told  us  that  it  is  the 
production  of  a  species  of  laurus,  but  this  is  improbable; 
and,  from  its  sensible  qualities,  it  seems  rather  to  belong 
to  the  genus  amyris.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  globules,  or 
drops,  of  various  colours  and  sizes.  That  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  not  verging  too  much  to  a  yellow  or 
black,  uniform  on  the  outside,  internally  speckled  or 
streaked  with  white,  semicircular  striae,  clear  and 
bright,  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch,  but  not  so  te¬ 
nacious  as  to  stick  to  the  fingers,  is  the  best.  If  whit¬ 
ish,  or  dark,  resinous,  fetid,  or  mixed  with  impurities, 
it  should  be  rejected. 

This  drug  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  frauds;  it  is  mixed 
with  hard,  shining,  yellow  pieces  of  a  gum,  void  of 
smell  or  taste.  Pieces  of  bdellium  are  found  with  it, 
known  by  their  darker  colour,  their  being  soft  within, 
and  by  their  different  smell  and  taste.  Sometimes  an 
unctuous  gummy  resin,  of  a  moderately  strong,  some¬ 
what  ungrateful,  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  very  durable 
taste,  obviously  different  both  from  those  of  bdellium  and 
myrrh  ;  at  others,  pieces  of  a  hard,  compact,  dark- 
coloured  kind  of  tears,  less  unctuous  than  myrrh,  of  an 
offensive  smell,  a  most  ungrateful  bitterness,  and  of  a 
very  resinous  nature,  are  mixed  with  it.  The  myrrh 
itself  is  sometimes  blackish,  gathered  probably  from  old 
trees,  and  fitter  for  tinctures  ;  or  yell  w,  apparently  from 
young  trees.  The  latter  easily  dissolves  in  the  mouth, 
hath  a  much  more  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  is 
preferable  for  pills,  powders,  and  watery  solutions.  All 
the  variety  seems,  according  to  Bruce,  to  arise  from  the 
age  of  the  tree,  and  the  period  of  collecting. 

Myrrh  is  said  to  be  balsamic,  vulnerary,  antiseptic, 
attenuant,  and  deobstruent  ;  but  its  real  virtues  seem  not 
to  be  clearly  understood.  It  is  a  bitter,  apparently  of 
the  narcotic  kind,  and  in  doses  from  ten  to  fifteen 
grains  appears  to  be  mildly  corroborant,  and  gently  se¬ 
dative.  That  it  promotes  the  secretions  is  doubtful, 
but  its  having  been  so  frequently  given  as  an  emmena- 
gogue  seems  to  show  that  it  has  some  pou'er  in  pro¬ 
moting  this  discharge.  We  find  it  reprobated  by  the 
French  physicians,  as  promoting  bloody  urine;  and  we 
have  confessed  some  prejudice  against  it  in  hectics  where 
haemoptoe  had  occurred,  or  was  dreaded.  In  cases  of 
languid  circulation  and  cachexy,  it  seems  to  be  useful 
rather  as  a  tonic  than  as  a  stimulant;  and  it  seems  oc- 
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casionally  of  service  as  an  antispasmodic.  In  external 
sores  it  is  a  mile!  sedative,  and  frequently  an  antiseptic 
application  ;  ejects  which  perhaps  recommended  it  to 
internal  use  in  hectics.  In  doses  of  from  half  a  dram 
to  two  scruples  it  is  said  to  be  stimulant;  but  such 
we  have  never  given.  In  some  states  of  low  fever, 
however,  it  seems  occasionally  to  act  as  a  cordial. 

It  dissolves  almost  totally  in  boiling  water ;  but  as 
the  liquor  cools  the  resinous  part  subsides;  and  if- the 
solution  is  evaporated  to  an  extract,  the  bitter  of  this 
drug  only  remains.  By  distillation  with  a  boiling  heat 
in  water,  the  whole  of  its  flavour  arises,  partly  impreg¬ 
nating  the  distilled  water,  and  partly  collected  and  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  form  of  an  essential  oil,  in  smell  ex¬ 
tremely  fragrant,  and  more  agreeable  than  the  myrrh 
in  substance;  in  taste  remarkably  mild,  and  so  pon¬ 
derous  as. to  sink  in  water.  Two  or  three  drams  of  this 
oil  are  obtained  from  ^xvi,  of  the  gum.  Rectified 
spirit  dissolves  less  of  the  myrrh  than  water  ;  but  it  ex¬ 
tracts  more  perfectly  that  in  which  its  bitterness,  fla¬ 
vour,  and  virtue  consist.  The  spirituous  solution  con¬ 
tains  all  the  active  matter ;  in  distillation  nothing  is  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  spirit,  so  that  the  extract  obtained 
from  a  spirituous  solution  is  a  very  fragrant,  bitter, 
tenacious  resin,  and  possesses  all  the  virtue  of  the 
myrrh. 

From  7(380  parts  of  myrrh  Neumann  procured  6000 
of  watery  extract,  180  of  volatile  oil,  and  720  ot  alco¬ 
holic  extract :  by  inverting  the  order,  2400  of  alcoholic 
and  42<  O  of  watery  extract.  Myrrh  is  not  fusible,  and 
with  difficulty  inflammable,  soluble  in  alkalis  ;  but  the 
tincture  poured  into  water  becomes  yellow  and  opaque. 
The  watery  solution  when  filtered  is  also  yellow. 
Myrrli  was  anciently  of  great  value,  not  as  a  medicinal 
Bubstance,  but  as  one  of  the  ingredients  for  embalming. 

The  London  College  directs  the  tincture  of  myrrh  to 
be  prepared  by  adding'  three  ounces  by  weight  of  bruised 
myrrh  to  a  pint  and  half  of  proof  spirit,  and  half  a  pint 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  It  must  be  digested  with  a 
gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  strained.  This  tincture 
is  frequently  employed  in  detergent  gargles  (see  Aph- 
th/e)  ;  but  if  one  ounce  of  hepatic  aloes  be  added  it 
becomes  the  tin  dura  myrrhee  cum  aloe,  and  is  applied 
externally  to  ulcers  as  a  vulnerary,  and  is  useful  when 
such  are  foul  and  fetid,  requiring  stimulating  applica¬ 
tions. 

Elixir  myrrhee  compositum.  Tit) dura  sabince  compo¬ 
site j,  is  made  by  adding  one  ounce  of  the  extract  of 
savin  to  tincture  of  castor,  one  pint ;  tincture  of  myrrh 
half  a  pint.  Digest  until  the  extract  is  dissolved,  and 
strain.  (Pharrn.  Lond.  1786.)  This  was  formerly 
called  elixir  uterinum  ;  and  is  given  in  a  dose  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  drops,  in  a  cup  of  pennyroyal  tea,  twice 
a  day.  It  is  esteemed  a  good  emmenagogue,  possessing 
similar  virtues  to  the  powder  and  extract  of  sabine. 

Pulvis  e  myrrha  compositus. — lake  of  the*  leaves  of 
dried  rue,  savin,  myrrh,  and  Russia  castor,  of  each  an 
ounce;  mix  and  beat  them  into  a  powder.  (Phatm.Lond. 
17  Given  in  a  dose  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  grains 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  it  is  esteemed  an  efficacious 
medicine,  in  uterine  obstructions,  and  hysteria. 

Pulvis  myrrhae  added  in  an  equal  proportion  to  the 
lapis  calaminaris  is  sometimes  sprinkled  upon  an  ulcer, 
to  promote  cicatrisation. 

Oleum  myrrhee  per  eleliijuium. — Boil  an  egg  very  hard, 
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take  out  the  yolk,  and  fill  the  cavity  with  myrrh,  bind 
the  divided  sides  together,  and  it  will  deliquesce  in  a 
cool  moist  atmosphere. 

It  possesses  all  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  myrrh,  may 
be  precipitated  and  coagulated  by  spirit  of  wine,  and  the 
coagulum  dissolved  by  water.  It  is  used  as  a  cosmetic. 
See  RaiuHistoria;  Tournefort,  Lewis,  and  Cullen’s  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica ;  Neumann’s  Chemistry. 

My'rrha.  SeeAMME. 

MYRRHI'NE,  (because  it  smells  like  myrrh).  Sec 
Myrtus. 

MY  RRHIS,  (from  its  smell).  Cerefolium  Hispaui- 
cuni,  cunile  from  its  resemblance  to  hemlock,  cicvtaria 
Ollorata,  SWEET  CICELY,  GREAT  CHERVIL,  SCOtldix 
odorata  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  368.  The  petals  are  unequal,  the 
seed  striated,  resembling  the  beak  of  a  bird.  In  virtue  it 
agrees  with  ehaerefolium,  resembles  in  taste  the  cloves, 
and,  like  them,  is  said  to  be  useful  in  scurvy.  The 
branches  resemble  those  of  fern,  with  a  pleasant  aro¬ 
matic  smell,  the  stalks  hairy,  the  flowers  white,  and 
appear  in  May  or  June.  It  is  rather  an  esculent  than 
a  medicinal  plant,  though  said  to  be  diuretic.  See  Rail 
Historia. 

My'rrhis  a'nnua.  See  Daucus  Creticus. 

My'rrhis  sylve'stris.  An  appellation  of  th<3. 
cliccrophyllum  sylvestre,  &c. 

MYRTACA  NTFIA,  (from  its  likeness  to  myrtle, 
and  from  its  prickly  leaves).  .Butcher’s  broom. 
See  lluscus. 

MYRTfDANON,  (from  pvphs,  the  myrtle).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Hippocrates  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  Indicum, 
called  from  resembling  myrtle-berries,  which  the  In¬ 
dians  called  pepper.  But  Dioscorides  means  by  it  an 
excrescence  which  grows  on  the  trunk  of  the  myrtle, 
more  astringent  than  the  plant  itself. 

MYRTI'LLr,  (a  dim.  of  myrtus).  See  Myrtus 

COMMUNIS  ITALICA. 

MYRTOCHEI'LIDES,  (from  [xuphv,  the  clitoris,  and 
vsiAof,  a  lip).  See  Nymph  a?. 

~  MY  RTON,  (from  its  resemblance  to  the  myrtle* 
berry).  See  Clitoris. 

MYRTUS.  The  myrtle;  myrrhine;  because  it 
smells  like  myrrh. 

My  r  tus  Braba'ntica  and  Anglica,  called  also 
rhus  myrtifolia  Relgica,  myrica  gale  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1543, 
rhvs  sylvestris ;  acaron ;  frutex  odoratus  septerrtriunalium, 
decagons  chamcdceugnus  Dodoneei.  Gaule,  sweet- 
willow',  Dutch  myrtle,  is  a  small  shrub,  much 
branched,  with  smooth,  oblong,  whitish-green  leaves, 
somewhat  pointed,  or  converging  at  each  end  ;  among 
which  arise  pedicles,  bearing  scaly  cones,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  seeds,  one  little  seed  being  lodged  in  each 
scale.  It  grows  wild  in  uncultivated  watery  places,  in 
many  parts  of  England,  flowers  in  May  or  June,  ripens 
its  seeds  in  August,  and  loses  its  leaves  in  winter.  The 
leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds,  have  a  strong  fragrant  smell, 
and  a  bitter  taste ;  they  are  used  to  destroy  moths  and 
cutaneous  insects;  sometimes  to  preserve  malt  liquor; 
but  they  render  it  very  inebriating.  An  infusion  taken 
inwardly  is  said  to  destroy  worms,  and  strengthen  the 
stomach.  This  plant  has  been  highly  esteemed,  but  is 
little  valued  in  this  kingdom.  See  ltaii  Historia  Plan- 
tarum  ;  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

My'rtus  commu'nis  Italica.  Common  myr¬ 
tle  ;  myrtus  communis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  67->,  var.  y,  is 
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an  evergreen  shrub,  with  oblong  leaves,  pointed  at  both 
end%  in  the  bosoms  of  whifh  spring  solitary  white 
pentapetalous  flowers,  followed  by  black,  oblong,  utn- 
bilicated  berries,  full  of  white  crooked  seeds.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe;  the  berries’, 
M’hich  are  called  mi/rtilla ,  rarely  come  to  perfection  with 
tis,  and  they  are  usually  supplied  by  those  of  the  tacci- 
hium  mjrtillus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  -198. 

The  berries  are  recommended  in  alvine  and  uterine' 
fluxes,  and  disorders  from  laxity  and  debility;  they  have 
a  roughish,  not  unpleasant,  taste,  and  are  accompanied 
Xvith  a  sweetish  aromatic  flavour.  Ihe  leaves  are  astrin¬ 
gent,  and,  if  rubbed  ,  yield  an  aromatic  flavour.  See 
Itaii  Historia  ;  Lewi  ,’s  Materia  Medica. 

My'rtus  pi m e  nt a  vel  Jamaice'nsis.  See  Pi- 

>ER  JAMAICENSIS. 

MY'STAX.  That  part  of  the  beard  which  grows 
•on  each  side  of  the  upper  lip.  The  etymon  of  mas- 
tacfiio. 

MYSTICE'TUS.  See  Cetes. 

MY 'TILLS.  The  mussel,  mjjtilus  edulis  Lin.  Syst. 
N a turae , p r i" ' Iwj .  A  sea  shell-fish  of  a  luscious  flavour, 
found  on  many  parts  of  our  coast,  of  a  moderate  size, 
larger  between  the  tropics,  and  smaller  in  the  arctic 
sea.  As  from  mushrooms,  so  from  this  shell-fish  very 
alarming  symptoms  are  often  produced,  ascribed  to  a 
quality  in  the  mussels,  either  proper  to  them,  or  acci¬ 
dentally  acquired  from  their  situation  or  nourishment. 
The  pea-crab,  often  found  in  them,  has  been  accused; 
but  as  similar  effects  are  observed  to  arise  from  various 
other  causes  besides  mushrooms  and  mussels,  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  person’s  constitution  is  generally  supposed 
to  occasion  them.  Similar  complaints  have  sometimes 
been  produced  by  eating  salmon,  taking  the  Peruvian 
bark,  by  washing  the  hands  in  water  after  fish  hath  been 
boiled  in  it,  bathing  in  the  sea,  cantharides  applied  to 
the  skin,  and  the  internal  us<“  ^f  wild  valerian  root. 

“  The  signs  which  announce  the  noxious  effects  of 
boiled  mussels,”  observes  an  author  in  the  second  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  at  Brussels,  “  are 
an  universal  uneasiness,  or  numbness,  that  commonly 
takes  place  three  or  four  hours  after  they  have  been 
eaten.  These  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  a  tightness  of 
the  throat,  a  sense  of  heat  about  the  head  and  eyes,  im¬ 
moderate  thirst,  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  If  the 
patient  hath  the  good  fortune  to  vomit  up  the  whole  of 
the  offensive  matter;  this  evacuation  is  generally  suffi¬ 
cient  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  complaint ;  but  if  he 
does  not  bring  up  any  or  only  part  of  the  noxious  sub¬ 
stance,  the  disorder  becomes  more  or  less  alarming,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  the  deleterious  matter  in  the  first 
passages,  and  the  particular  constitution  of  the  patient. 
The  want  of  a  sufficient  evacuation  by  vomit  increases 
the  tightness  of  the  throat,  and  the  swelling  of  the  face, 
eyes,  and  tongue  :  all  the  parts  within  the  mouth  appear 
inflamed,  and,  as  it  were,  excoriated ;  and  the  redness 
soon  spreads  to  the  outer  surface,  appearing  first  in  the 
face,  and  extending  from  thence  to  the  neck,  breast,  and 
abdomen,  and  by  degrees  over  the  whole  body.  This 
particular  eruption  is  the  symptom  the  most  distinguish¬ 


ing  and  characleiistic  of  the  malignancy  of  mussels ;  ft 
is  constantly  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  delirium,  with 
singular  uneasiness,  and  an  insupportable  itching.  It 
has  no  affinity  with  ihe  eruption  produced  by  the  ery- 
sipetalous  fever,  with  the  scarlatina,  measles,  purpura 
urticaria,  or  any  other  known  species  of  red  eruption; 
but  has  these  particularities,  viz.  that  it  never  appears 
unless  mussels  have  been  eaten ;  is  not  preceded  by 
fever,  or  accompanied  by  symptoms  which  appear  united 
in  any  other  disease  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body,  though  redder  than  in  any  other  eruptive 
disease,  appears  as  it  were  spotted  with  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  points  of  a  deeper  red  than  the  rest  of  the  skin. 

These  points  are  infinitely  smaller  than  a  millet  seed; 
if  we  examine  them  through  a  lens,  we  see  distinctly 
that  they  are  the  opening  or  pores  of  the  cuticle,  while 
the  redness  which  is  seen  only  through  the  epidermis 
appears  of  a  paler  hue.” 

The  proper  treatment  of  (hese  complaints  is  the  same 
with  that  directed  when  mushrooms  are  the  oftendincr 
cause.  (See  Amanita).  The  itching  is  considerably 
allayed  by  washing  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  with- 
vinegar  and  water  for  about  half  an  hour. 

It  is  advised  as  a  preventive  of  their  injuries  to  wash 
them  with  water,  and  afterwards  with  vinegar,  to  boil 
them  for  use  in  an  earthen  pot  with  vinegar  and  water, 
and  a  few  grains  of  Jamaica  pepper. 

The  dangerous  consequences  supposed  to  arise  frorrt* 
eating  mussels  are,  however,  greatly  exaggerated.  They 
very  rarely  occur,  and  scarcely  with  the  violence  just 
described;  and,  though  such  effects  are  ocasionally 
heard  of,  yet  years  elapse  without  such  an  occurrence,, 
on  coasts  where  mussels  are  a  common  article  of  food. 
These  deleterious  consequences  are  sometimes  attributed- 
to  one  particular  part  of  the  fish  ;  at  others,  to  their  lying 
on  beds  of  cupreous  pyrites  ;  sometimes  to  their  rich¬ 
ness,  at  others  to  a  peculiarity  of  constitution.  No  part- 
of  the  fish,  however,  seems  to  have  been  pointed  out* 
the  absence  of  which  would  secure  the  person  from  tire 
peculiar  effects :  the  symptoms  are  not  those  which  fol¬ 
low  the  swallowing  of  copper,  and  the  lish  is  not  pe» 
culiarly  rich.  It  is  certainly  more  deleterious  to  some 
constitutions  than  others.  M.  Debeunie  thinks  that  the  • 
cause  is  the  spawn  of  the  star  fish  (the  asteria),  and  haft- 
added  some  experiments  in  a  late  volume  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Physique  to  support  his  opinion.  This  is  by  n© 
means  improbable ;  but  the  little  crabs  often  found  ia 
mussels  are  far  from  being  unwholesome, 

MYTTO  TUM.  A  kind  of  food  made  of  garliq^ 
onions,  and  cheese,  bruised  together. 

MYU'RUS,  (from  j u.ue,  a  mouse,  and  ovpx,  a  tail).  All 
epithet  for  a  sinking  pulse,,  when  the  second  stroke  i* 
less  than  the  first,  the  third  than  the  second.  The  pulse, 
sometimes  sinks  irrecoverably,  but  occasionally  risqs 
again  in  some  degree. 

MY  XAS,  MYXA'RIA,  (from  its  viscidity,  resem^ 
bling  [j-vZa.,  mucus).  The  sebastina  domcstica,  cordia- 
vnjxu  Lin.  Sp.  PL  2/3.  See  Sebesten. 

MYXOSARCOMA,  (from  fjcvfa,  mucus,  and 
Jles/i).  S«e  MUCQCARNEUS. 
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.  In  prescription  signifies  number. 

N  A7  BE  A.  See  CE  n  o  p  l  1  a  . 

NA'BIT.  See  Saccharum. 

NA'CTA.  See  Abscessus  pectoris,  and  Mam- 

AI  iE 

NA'DUCEM.  See  Mol  A. 

NiE'VUS,  (from  gnccvus,—cigeno,  because  it  appears 
from  the  birth).  Nccius  mat  emus,  A  mother’s  mark, 
macula  matricis,  stigma.  (See  MACULA.)  Tha  same 
term  is  applied  to  the  wen,  encystis.  Dr.  Cullen  gives 
the  wen  the  general  name  lupia,  places  it  in  the  class 
locales  and  order  tumores,  defining  it  an  extuberance 
under  the  skin,  moveable,  seft,  and  without  pain. 

All  preternatural  tumours  on  the  skin,  in  the  form 
of  a  wart  or  tubercle,  are  called  excrescences ;  by  the 
Greeks  acrothymia;  and  when  observed  at  the  birth, 
need materni,  metrocelid.es,  M  arks  from  the  mother. 
i-arger  tumours  depending  from  the  skin  are  denomi¬ 
nated  sarcoma.  The  naevi  appear  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  differing  in  their  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  skin, 
sometimes  resembling  strawberries,  grapes,  &c.  Heistcr 
advises  their  removal  by  means  of  a  ligature,  a  cautery, 
or  a  knife,  according  to  circumstances. 

Dr.  Aitkin,  in  his  Elements  of  Surgery,  divides  the 
wen  into  the  following  species.  1.  Atheroma.  2.  Mc- 
liceris.  3.  Steatoma,  to  which  M.  Litre  adds  Use  lipome, 
which  contains  fat.  The  atheroma  is  colourless,  void 
of  pain,  containing  in  a  cyst  a  matter  like  curds,  inter¬ 
mixed  sometimes  with  hard  corpuscules,  and  sometimes 
with  a  hardish  substance,  like  the  macerated  bones  of 
chickens.  It  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  not  easily  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  finger,  and  very  slightly  elastic.  It 
the  contained  matter  resembles  honey,  it  is  named  mc/i- 
ceris ;  if  suet,  Steatoma,  q.  v.  M.  Litre  describes 
the  contents  of  the  lipome  to  have  all  the  qualities  ot 
common  grease;  and,  though  the  tat  of  the  lipome  re¬ 
sembles  in  appearance  that  of  the  steatoma,  yet  the  for¬ 
mer  melts  and  is  inflammable.  When  the  man  who  had 
the  lipome  was  fatigued,  or  had  drank  freely,  it  in¬ 
flamed  for  some  days  after,  and  its  contents  increased 
the  size  of  the  tumour.  See  Memoires  dc  1’ Academic 
Hoyale  des  Sciences,  l’Ann.  l?Oy. 

Mr.  Bell,  speaking  of  these  tumours,  observes,  that 
they  each  have  various  degrees  of  consistence.  In  judg¬ 
ing  of  their  nature,  some  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  attending  to  their  situation.  Thus,  in  some  parts, 
flit  is  more  apt  to  be  secreted  and  deposited  in  the  cel¬ 
lular  substance  than  in  others,  and  the  steatQiiyitous  tu¬ 


mours  are  seldom,  if  ever,  he  thinks,  met  with  in  those 
parts  of  the  body  which_  are  not  usually  in  a  state  of 
health  supplied  with  fat.  The  head,  indeed,  is  more 
liable  than  any  part  of  the  body  to  encysted  tumours, 
but  they  are  very  universally  atheromats  or  meliceres. 
The  meliceris,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  free  fluc¬ 
tuation  of  its  contents,  must  be  treated  as  a  common 
abscess,  or  as  directed  for  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  See  Hydrocele. 

When  a  cyst  containing  matter  adheres  so  firmly  t» 
the  contiguous  parts  as  to  require  much  time  to  remove* 
it  by  dissection,  it  should  never  be  attempted,  except 
the  patient  is  firm  and  resolute.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  lay  it  freely  open  through  its  whole  extent  by  an  in¬ 
cision,  and  to  remove  any  loose  portion.  The  contents 
of  the  tumour  will  in  this  manner  be  completely  re¬ 
moved  by  suppuration,  and  the  cure  may  either  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  usual  way,  by  preserving  the  wound  open 
till  it  fills  up  with  granulations  from  the  bottom,  or  it 
may  be  attempted  by  drawing  the  divided  edges  of  the 
skin  together,  and  trusting  to  moderate  piessuie  w  ith 
the  ordinary  effects  of  inflammation.  Ibis  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  will  often  fail,  and  the  whole  degenerate  into  * 
malignant  ulcer.  If  on  a  gland,  it  should  ne\ei  be 
attempted;  and  extirpation  is,  in  general,  the  satest 
mode,  if,  from  the  distance  of  any  large  vessel,  it  is 
practicable. 

See  also  the  arLicle  Steatoma,  for  the  method  or 
dissecting  the  whole  tumour  out;  which,  when  not 
very  large,  may  be  submitted  to. 

See  Wiseman,  Turner,  White,  Bell,  and  Heister’i 
Surgery;  Warner  and  Gooch's  Cases  and  Remarks, 
p.  281,  &c. 

NA'I  CORO  NA.  See  Phaseolus  zuratensls. 

NA'KIR.  A  violent  flatulence  passing  from  one 
limb  to  another  with  pain.  Schenkius. 

NA'LUGN.  A  bacciferous  shrub  of  an  unknown 
genus  in  Malabar,  which  flowers  twice  a  year.  Its  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  are  used  by  the  natives  in  flatulent  and 
spasmodic  disorders.  See  llaii  Historia. 

NA'NDIA.  See  Lycium. 

NANDI-E'RVATAM.  A  small  East  Indian  shrub, 
the  whole  of  which  is  lactescent;  the  juice  destroys 
worms  :  but  this  plant  also  has  nut  yet  been  noticed  r 
the  systematic  botanist,  or  the  indigenous  name  Inis  i  o 
been  preserved.  See  Raii  Historia.  , 

NANDI-ROBA,  few  I  leu  sc.ydens  Lin-  P(. ’  1  ’ \ 
used  in  St.  Domingo,  where  it  grows,  as  a  icmcdy  ios 

the  bites  of  serpents. 
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NAP,  or  NAPE  CA.  See  CEnopi.ia. 

NAPE  I  LUS,  (from  its  bulbous  root  resembling  the 
turnip  napus). 

NAP. HjE  AQ.  See  Aurantium  Hispamcum. 

_  NA  1  111  HA,  an  Arabian  word,  applied  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians  to  AMBER,  (see  Ambra)  nasa,  terra;  oleum.  It 
is  the  thinnest  of  the  liquid  bitumens,  perfectly  fluid, 
clear,  colourless,  ot  a  strong  smell,  not  highly  fragrant, 
extremely  subtile,  so  light  as  to  swim  on  water,  spread¬ 
ing  to  a  large  surface,  exhibiting  prismatic  colours,  and 
highly  inflammable.  It  has  the  same  appellation  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  separated  by  nature  or  art  from  thick  petro¬ 
leum  or  grosser  bituminous  matter.  There  are  three 
kinds  as  it  arises  naturally,  the  white,  the  reddish,  and 
the  grosser  deep  coloured,  but  each  by  keeping,  seem¬ 
ingly  from  the  addition  of  oxygen,  becomes  a  dark  resin. 

Naphtha  issues  from  the  earth,  at  Baku,  in  Persia,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Caspian ;  is  collected  from  the 
surface  of  wells  in  the  same  regions,  and  sometimes 
found  on  the  waters  of  Italy.  Naphtha  and  petroleum 
are  probably  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  bitumens 
by  subterraneous  fires ;  and  the  lighter  fluid  naphtha 
usually  appears  on  the  surface. 

'Ibe  true  naphtha  disolves  resins  and  balsams,  but  not 
gum  resins  or  elastic  gums  :  it  is  useful  as  an  external 
application  for  removing  old  pains,  chilblains,  nervous 
disorders,  cramps,  contractions  of  the  limbs,  paralytic 
affections,  Sec.  See  Petroleum. 

NA  PIUM,  (from  its  resemblance  to  napus ,  navew). 
See  Lampsana. 

NA'PTA.  (See  Naphtha)  ;  a  name  also  for  the 
tumour,  called  nata  or  natla. 

NA'PUS,  (a  Rabbinical  term).  The  seeds  of  this 
plant  furnish  a  stimulating  oil,  called  rape-oil,  used 
in  liniments.  See  Benias. 

NA'PY,  (from  vij ,  not,  and  ■usatu,  to  eat ;  because  it 
was  thought  not  eatable  from  its  pungent  taste).  See 
SlNAPI. 

NARCE,  va.py.fj,  the  torpedo,  (from  va.px.ocu,  to 
stupify) .  A  torpor,  stupor,  or  dulness  of  sensation, 
either  from  disease  or  medicine. 

NARCISSUS  LUTiE'US  SYLVE'STRIS,  (from 
the  youth,  who,  in  poetical  fable,  is  said  to  have  been 
changed  into  this  flower).  Bullrus  sylvestris,  narcissus 
pseudo-narcissus  Angficus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  414.  Wild 
daffodil.  The  roots  are  slightly  purgative  and  eme¬ 
tic;  the  dose  two  drams  in  infusion. 

NARCO  SIS,  (from  vaoxoj,  to  s  tup  ft/).  A  stupe¬ 
faction. 

NARCO'TICA,  (from  the  same).  See  Anodyna. 

-NA  RDUS  CE  LTICA,  (from  the  Syriac  word  nanl). 
Spica  ccltica,  scliunca,  Celtic  spikenard,  valcriana 
ccltica  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  4b,  is  a  small  species  of  valerian, 
with  uncut,  oblong,  obtuse,  oval  leaves,  a  native  of  the 
Alps,  Irorn  whence  we  have  the  dry  roots,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  blackish  fibres,  with  the  lower  parts  of 
the  stalks  adhering :  the  last  are  covered  with  thin  yel¬ 
low  scales,  the  remains  of  the  withered  leaves.  Its 
virtues  resemble  those  of  valerian,  which  it  possesses  in 
a  less  degree. 

The  mountain  nard  is  only  the  root  of  the  lanm 
valerian.  See  Raii  Historia. 

Na'rdus  In dic a,  Na'rdus  Syri'aca.  Spica, 
s pica  Indica ,  spica  nardi,  INDIAN  spikenard,  nard, 
or  SYRIAN  NAJio,  andrSpogon  nurdus  Lin.Sp.Pl.  1482. 

DioscoridcsAhinks,  without  reason,  the  Indian  and 


the  Syrian  nard  to  be  different.  They  are  the  bushy 
top  of  the  root,  or  the  remains  of  the  withered  stalks 
and  ribs  of  the  leaves  of  an  Indian  grassy-leaved  plant. 
Linnaeus,  as  just  mentioned,  has  referred  it  to  the  genus 
andropogon;  and  Dr.  Blane,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions  for  1700,  considers  it  as  another  species  of  the 
same  genus,  of  which  the  trivial  name  is  the  native  ap¬ 
pellation,  wz.jxvarancusa.  Sir  W.  Jones,  however,  in  the 
second  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
refeis  it,  with  much  reason,  to  the  genus  Valeriana, 
with  the  trivial  name  jatamansi.  The  error  of  suppos- 
ing  it  a  grass  arose  seemingly  from  the  term  spica :  but 
this  species  of  valerian  rises  from  the  ground  in  hairy 
spikes  like  ermines  tails.  Dr.  Roxborough,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Researches,  has  given  a  figure  of 
this  appearance,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  plant. 

The  nard,  as  brought  to  .us,  .is  a  congeries  of  small, 
tough,  reddish-brown  fibres,  cohering  close  together, 
but  not  interwoven  so  as  to  form  a  bunch  or  spike, 
about  the  size  of  a  finger.  The  spikenard  of  India  and 
Syria  alike  resemble  valerian  in  their  virtues ;  but  the 
Indian  is  warmer  than  the  Svrian,  and  somewhat  pun¬ 
gent  and  bitterish.  It  also  agrees  very  nearly  in  its 
virtues  with  cypress. 

The  nard  was  highly  valued  in  the  east  as  a  spice  and 
perfume ;  and  it  was  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca  and 
mithridate.  Among  the  ancients  the  unguentum 
nardinum  was  used  at  the  baths  and  feasts.  All  the 
ancient  physicians  recommended  it  in  dropsy,  gravel, 
and  pains  of  the  stomach,  both  internally  given  and  ex¬ 
ternally  applied  on  wool,  in  the  latter  mode  Galen  re¬ 
lieved  the  .emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  in  cholera.  It  is 
used  in  India  as  a  febrifuge. 

Na'rdUSITA'lICA.  SeeLWENDULA  L  ATT  FOLIA. 

Na'rdus  rustica  et  Montana.  See  Asarum. 

NARES,  (from  the  Hebrew,  naker).  The  NOS¬ 
TRILS;  nyctcres.  The  internal  nares,  or  cavity  of  the 
nose,  pator  narium,  comprehend  the  whole  space  be¬ 
tween  the  external  nares  and  the  posterior  openings 
immediately  above  the  arch  of  the  palate,  by  which  a 
probe  may  be  passed  from  the  nose  to  the  fauces.  From 
thence  these  cavities  reach  upwards  to  the  lamina  cri- 
bosa  of  the  os  ethmoides.  where  they  communicate  for¬ 
ward  with  the  frontal,  and  backward  with  the  sphe¬ 
noidal  sinus.  The  two  frontal  sinuses,  the  two-antra 
highmoriana,  the  cellulae  of  the  os  cuneiforme  under 
the  upper  spongy  bone  of  the  nose,  open  into  the 
nostrils,  and  from  thence  discharge  their  mucus.  The 
spongy  bones,  two  in  each  nostril,  are  covered  with 
the  mucous  membrane  also,  and  thus  the  secreting  sur¬ 
face  of  the  nostrils  is  enlarged.  The  olfactory  nerves, 
without  the  dura-mater,  pierce  through  the  holes  in  the 
os  ethmoides,  and  spread  themselves  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nostrils,  with  a  branch  from  the  fifth 
pair  also.  The  membrana  pituitaria,  which  lines  the 
nose,  is  very  vascular  and  papillous  at  those  parts 
where  it  is  most  exposed  to  the  stream  of  the  air.  The 
whole  membrane  is  full  of  small  glands  which  separate 
mucus;  and  from  this  membrane  polypous  excrescences 
arise.  The  arteries  of  the  nares  are  branches  of  the 
internal  maxillary ;  the  veins  discharge  their  contents 
into  the  internal  jugulars.  The  nerves  are  branches  of 
the  olfactory,  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary. 

The  nostrils  of  infants  are  sometimes  obstructed,  and 
some  unctuous  substance  is  applied  for  relief;  but 
three  or  four  grains  of  white  vitriol,  dissolved  in  half  an 
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ounce  of  water,  solicits  more  effectually  a  discharge  of 
the  too  viscid  mucus. 

When  the  nostrils,  after  the  small- pox,  are  closed 
up,  an  opening-  may  be  made  into  them  with  a  small 
knife,  and  kept  distended  until  the  wound  is  healed. 

NARIFUSO'RIA,  (from  nates,  the  nostrils,  and 
fmdo,  to  your).  '  Medicines  which  are  instilled  into  the 
nostrils. 

NASA'LE,  (from  nasvs,  the  nose).  See  ERRHINA. 

NASA'LIS  ARTE'RIA.  See  Maxillari.e  ar- 
TERIJE. 

Nasa'lis,  muscuhis  compressor  naris,  rinenis,  rises 
fleshy  from  the  extremity  of  the  os  nasi,  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  os  maxillare,  and  is  inserted  into  all  the 
Gartilages  of  the  ala.  It  dilates  the  nostrils. 

Nasa'lis  proce'ssus.  See  Maxillaria  supf.- 
riora  ossa,  and  frontis  os. 

NASCA'LE,  (from  vasus,  the  nose).  A  pessary  made 
of  wool  or  cotton  to  raise  the  nose  when  compressed. 

NASI  O  SSA.  Two  small  bones  which  compose 
the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  and  are  supported  by  the 
septum  nasi. 

Na'si  a'lje.  See  Pinnae.  N  •  . 

NA'STTAS,  (from  nasits,  the  nose).  A  speaking 

through  the  nose. 

NA'SO  PALATINI  DU  CTUS.  See  Incisorii 
ductus. 

NASTU'RTIUM.  Quasi  nasi  torment  urn,  because 
the  acrimony  of  the  seed,  while  bruising,  excites  sneez¬ 
ing.  It  resembles  the  Mithridate  mustard,  distinguished 

by  a  less  foliaceous  margin,  and  multifid  leaves.  A 
name  also  for  barbarea,  sophia,  and  several  other  plants. 

Nastu'rtium  AOC  A'TICUM,  lover  odorat urn,  sisym¬ 
brium,  cratevie  slum,  cressio,  cardamines.  "W  A'l  ER- 
CRESSES;  sisyml  rirnn  nasturtium  Lin.  Sp.  PI  0 1  fj .  A  juicy 
plant  with  brownish,  oblong,  obtuse  leaves,  set  nearly 
in  pairs,  without  policies,  on  a  middle  rib,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one  larger  and  longer  pointed  than  the  rest. 
The  stalks  are  hollow,  pretty  thick,  channelled,  and 
crooked  ;  on  the  tops  grow  tufts  of  small  tetrapetalous 
white  flowers  followed  by  oblong  pods,  which  bursting 
throw  out  a  number  of  roundish  seeds.  It  grows  in 
rivulets  or  the  clearest  standing  waters,  and  flowers  in 
June.  The  leaves  remain  green  all  the  winter,  but  are 
in  the  greatest  perfection  in  spring. 

The  leaves  are  to  the  taste  moderately  pungent: 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  their  smell  resem¬ 
bles  mustard,  though  weaker.  It  is  a  mild,  aperi¬ 
ent  antiscorbutic,  supposed  to  purify  the  blood,  and 
to  open  visceral  obstructions.  Ihe  expressed  juice  con¬ 
tains  all  the  virtue  of  the  plant 3  but  whether  eaten  as  a 
salad,  or  the  juice  drank,  its  use  should  be  long  con¬ 
tinued,  since  as  a  medicine  it  is  inert.  "W  ater- cresses 
form  one  of  the  ingredients  lor  the  succus  cochleai  lae 
compositns. 

Nastu'rtium  horte'nse.  Lepidium  sativum  Lin. 
Sp.  PI-  8  ic).  Common  garden  cresses,  a  low  plant, 
with  variously-cut  winged  leaves,  bearing,  on  the  top  ot 
the  round  stalk  and  branches,  tufts  of  tetrapetalous 
white  flowers,  followed  by  roundish  capsules,  flatted  on 
one  side,  and  full  of  reddish  round  seeds.  It  is  annual, 
and  raised  in  gardens  and  an  useful  dietetic  herb  in 
scorbutic  cases,  and  in  debilities  of  the  chylopoietic 
organs.  It  is  milder  than  the  water-cresses  :  the  seeds 
are  more  pungent  than  the  leaves,  and  agree  in  their 
general  qualities  with  those  of  mustard. 
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Nastu'rtium  I'ndicum.  Acriviola,  na$turliun\ 
Pcruvianum,  eardnmintlum  ampliori  folio,  and  major  flare, 
troptcolum  majtts  Lin.  Sp.Pl.490.  Greater  Indian 
CRESS,  or  YELLOW  lark-spur.  The  leaves  are 
round,  umbilicated,  and  placed  alternately  j  the  stalks, 
trailing ;  the  flowers  consist  of  five  petals,  formed  like 
violets;  the  seeds  round  and  rough,  three  in  each 
flower ;  a  native  of  Peru.  The  young  shoots  are  used 
as  pickles;  but  the  leaves  and  flowers  resemble  water- 
crcsses,  emitting  when  bruised  the  smell  of  horseradish. 
Their  medical  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  sort 
common  with  us.  See  Raii  Histori;  Lewises  Materia 
Medica.  . 

NA'SUS,  (probably  from  the  Hebrew  nasaph,  to 
blow).  The  NOSE;  my  etc  r.  The  external  parts  of  the 
nose  are  the  root,  the  arch,  the  back  or  spine,  the  sides, 
the  tip,  acre;  the  wings,  aloe.,  or  pinnee,  the  external 
nares,  and  the  part  under  the  septum.  The  internal, 
parts  are,  the  internal  nares,  septum  nariuru,  the  cir¬ 
cumvolutions,  the  conchae  superiores,  the  conch, -e  in- 
feriores,  the  posterior  openings  of  the  internal  nares, 
the  sinus  frontales,  maxillares,  and  sphenodales;  ductus 
lachrymalis  and  palatinus.  The  nerves  are  the  olfactory,, 
and  a  branch  from  the  fifth  pair.  The  cartilaginous 
part  of  the  nose  is  always  open  to  admit  of  respiration  ; 
but  grows  gradually  narrower.  See  N  ares. 

NA'TA,  or  NATi’A;  naphtha,  or  napta.  A  WEN, 
with  a  narrow  basis.  Linnaeus  speaks  of  it  as  rooted  im 
a  muscle. 

NATA'TIO,  (from  nato,  to  swim).  Swimming  is 
a  laborious  exercise,  and  should  not  be  continued  to 
exhaust  the  strength.  It  is  not  natural  to  man  as  to 
quadrupeds,  for  the  motions  of  the  latter  in  swimming 
are  the  same  as  in  walking.  To  man,  however,  it  is  by 
no  means  difficult,  for  the  body  is  specifically  lighter, 
than  water;  so  that  to  float  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep 
the  head  above  the  surface,  for  the  body  falls  naturally 
forward  with  the  head  downward.  A  slight  motion  of 
the  hands  produces  this  effect,  and  the  body  is  propelled 
by  the  impulse  of  the  feet.  Oribasius  gives  some  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  subject,  lib.  vi.  cap.  27.  The  dangers 
from  swimming  are  spasms,  which  sometimes  arise 
from  the  cold,  sometimes  from  the  great  exertions,  and 
the  inconveniencies  arising  from  the  abuse  ot  cold 
Bathing, q.v.  It  promotes  perspiration,  and  attenuates 
the  fluids  if  used  in  moderation. 

NA'TES,  (from  nato,  to  flow;  because  the  excre¬ 
ments  are  discharged  from  them).  The  buttocks 
and  a  name  of  two  prominences  on  the  brain.  See 
Cerebellum. 

NA'TRIX  TORQUA'TA,  (from  nato,  to  swim). 
SeeANGUis. 

NA  TRON,  (a  lake  in  Judea,  from  whence  it  was 
produced).  Barilla,  soda,  mineral  and  fossil 
alkali.  The  mineral  kingdom  offers  this  alkali  in 
large  masses,  though  contaminated,  usually,  with  sea- 
salt,  which  shows  its  ririgin.  It  is  also  found  in  various, 
plants,  as  the  salsola  kali,  sativa,  soda,  and  tragus;  sali- 
cornia  herbacea  and  arabica ;  mesetnbryanthemum  no- 
diflorum;  plantago  squarrosa ;  and  fucus  vesiculosus- 
Lin.  The  salsola  kali  is  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
chiefly  procured  in  the  cast;  but  the  best  is  from  the 
s.  sativa;  and  the  worst  kind  from  thes.  tragus.  W  heie 
the  natron  forms  a  considerable  article  ot  commerce, 
the  seeds  of  the  salsola  are  regularly  sown,  the  plants 
burnt,  and  the  salt  calcined,  It  always  contains  some. 
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•Srnmen  salt,  Glauber's  salt,  sometimes  a  sulphurated  in  the  action.  (See  Emetica).  Nausea  may  be  ex" 
kali,  and  occasionally  a  little  iron.  The  ptire  crystals  cited  by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  in  particular  habits  by 
Sre  of  a  rhomboidal  figure,  transparent,  laminated,  circumstances  often  scarcely,  if  at  all,  connected  witl* 
One  hundred  parts  contain  twenty  of  salt,  sixteen  of  the  stomach.  It  accompanies  also  different  affections 
Serial  acid,  and  sixty-four  of  water.  An  ounce  of  water,  of  the  brain,  particularly  every  cause  of  irritation  or 
it  62°  of  Farenheit,  dissolves  about  five  drams,  fifteen  oppression. 

grains  of  the  crystals.  See  Alkali.  An  emetic  will  often  for  a  time  relieve  it;  but  when 

Natron  MURIATUM.  Common  SALT.  See  nausea  continues,  warm  bitters  with  rhubarb  or  aloes 

Marines  sal.  are  the  best  remedies.  The  effervescing  draughts, 

Natron  PREPARA  tum,  i.  e.  Sal  SOIi.E.  See  sometimes  warm  opiates,  and,  when  from  bile,  the  juice 
Alca  LI.  of  lemons,  will  often  be  successful.  It  is  an  almost  con- 

Na'troN  TARTAR  is  A  TUM.  See  RcpeLLENSIS  Stant  attendant  on  fevers,  and  seldom  is  permanently  re- 

Sal.  lieved  till  the  fever  recedes.  If  it  continues  after  the 

Natron  vitriola'tum.  See  Glaebf.ri  sal.  fever,  an  emetic  is  peculiarly  necessary. 
NATSIATUM.  See  Coccui.es  Indices.  NAUTICUS.  A  muscle  chiefly  used  by  sailors  in 

NATU  RA,  (from  iiascor,  to  proceed).  Natere.  climbing  ropes.  See  Tibialis  posticus. 

On  this  subject  we  find  much  unnecessary  minuteness  MAVICULA'RE,  or  NAVIFO’RME  OS,  (from 
in  various  authors,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  trans-  navicvla,  a  little  vessel )  ;  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
eribe  or  examine.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  for  the  to  a  boat;  and  from  navis  and  forma.  See  Scaphoi- 
Author  of  nature,  or  the  Supreme  Being;  sometimes  SES. 

for  the  whole  of  his  works;  occasionally  for  essential  NAVIGA'TIO,  (from  navigo,  to  sail).  Sailing  is 
qualities  of  a  body,  or  the  usual  series  of  causes  and  beneficial  to  weak  persons.  When  the  ship’s  motion  is 
effects.  gentle,  and  steadily  progressive,  an  uncommon  alacrity. 

The  atheists  of  the  continent  have  exalted  nature  into  an  increased  perspiration,  a  keener  appetite,  and  a 
a  supreme  power,  forgetting  that  in  this  change  of  quicker  digestion,  are  the  consequences;  but  when  a 
name  they  voluntarily  admit  the  existence  of  a  deity,  patient  is  weak,  violent  agitation  in  a  rough  sea  is 
and  give  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  of  the  neces-  dangerous.  Sea  voyages  have  been  recommended  in 
sity  of  an  omnipotent  superintending  power.  In  this  hypochondriac  affections,  visceral  obstructions,  scrofula, 
work,  however,  we  must  speak  of  nature  in  a  more  and  particularly  in  consumptions  ;  in  the  last,  if  pro- 
limited  view;  and  it  means,  in  medicine,  the  constitu-  perly  conducted,  it  has  been  considered  as  a  very  valu- 
tion  which  a  man  derives  from  his  parents,  or  those  able  remedy.  When  speaking  of  exercise,  we  man¬ 
powers,  inherent  in  the  whole  system,  by  which  devia-  tioned  sailing  as  the  most  advantageous  mode  for  those 
tions  are  corrected  and  losses  repaired.  We  say  a  man  who  could  not  bear  bodily  fatigue.  The  constant  exer- 
is  by  nature  weak  ;  and  that  nature  cures.  In  each  tion  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  keeps  various  muscles 
case  we  express  an  effect  only,  without,  by  the  re-  in  action,  and  promotes,  as  we  have  seen,  perspiration, 
ference  to  nature,  assigning  a  cause.  These  changes  This  with  the  free  open  air  will  sufficiently  account  for 
may  perhaps  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  structure;  all  the  advantages  of  a  sea  voyage.  SeeCEoRAand 
and  in  some  cases,  they  appear  to  be  so;  but  we  know  Gestatio.  The  Use  of  Sea  Voyages  in  Medicine,  by 
©t  no  principle  in  the  constitution  by  whose  super-  E.  Gilchrist,  M.  D. 

intending  power  these  salutary  effects  are  produced,  NEAPOLITA'NUM  UNGUE'NTUM.  Neapo- 
*nd  we  sometimes  see  such  efforts  really  injurious.  It  litan  ointment;  an  old  preparation  of  mercury, 
is  certainly  more  honourable  to  an  all-powerful  author,  for  which  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  mite  is  usually 
that  a  system,  like  that  of  the  human  machine,  shall  be  substituted. 

formed  so  as  to  correct  accidental  deviations,  and  to  re-  NLAPOLITA'NUS  MO'RBUS,  (because  it  is  said 
pair  injuries,  rather  than  to  raise  a  subordinate  agent,  to  to  have  been  first  observed  among  the  French  soldiers 
interfere  in  every  error  or  accident  to  which  the  func-  at  the  siege  of  Naples).  See  Lues  venerea. 
tions  or  the  body  may  be  subject.  NE'BI  POU  LI.  See  Bilimbi. 

NATURALIA,  (from  natura ,  nature).  See  Pu-  NE  BULA,  (from  vsesAy,  a  cloud).  See  Albugo, 
benda.  NECRO  SIS,  (from  vsy.pouj,  to  destroy).  Dry  gan- 

NAU  SEA,  (from  vayf,  a  ship;  because  it  is  pro-  GRENE,  a  slow  mortification  of  a  part,  without  any 
duced  by  the  motion  of  a  ship).  CaCoseiia  :  its  least  previous  softness,  and  fetid  dissolution,  attended  often 
degree  means  a  loathing ;  or,  according  to  Linnaeus,  a  with  violent  pain  and  stupor:  induration  and  black- 
fixed  aversion  to  food.  This  proceeds  to  nausea,  retch-  ness  of  the  parts  succeed.  It  is  slower  in  its  pro- 
;ng  and  vomiting.  gress  than  gangrene,  becomes  offensive,  and  soon  ter- 

Nausea  is  one  of  those  irregular  exertions,  which  minates.  (SeeMoRTHTCATio).  Sauvages  enumerates 
ve  have  described  as  arising  from  debility,  and  is  ac-  six  species. 

companied  by  a  slight  degree  of  inversion  of  the  1.  Neciio'sis  USTILAGINEA,  when  it  arises  from 
natural  peristaltic  motion  by  which  the  food  is  swal-  eating  corrupted  grain.  See  Uaphani  a. 
lowed.  2.  Necro  sis  a  vjiiu,;  from  virus  generated  in  the 

A  nausea  always  precedes  a  vomiting,  and  is  attended  habit,  or  poison  thrown  into  it. 
with  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  lips ;  and  a  slight  nausea  3,  N KCRo'siS  febrilis,  and 

w  often  followed  with  a  discharge  of  a  limpid  mucus,  4.  N  echo's  is  scorbutica,  when  it  succeeds  the 

coming  apparently  from  the  o-sophagus,  which  is  attack  of  a  fever,  or  scurvy, 
certainly  susceptible  of  the  inverted  peristaltic  motion,  5.  Nkcro'sis  eimdemica. 

without  any  affect  on  of  the  stomach;  as  the  upper  6.  Necro'sis  infantilis.  Tins  complaint,  ac- 

pwi.ofthe  stomach  is  without  the  whole  organ  joining  cording  to  Bell,  never  arises  from  inflammation ;  but 
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renerallv  from  some  obstruction  in  the  principal  arteries, 
Consequently  from  a  defect  of  fluids.  See  Hell  on 
Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  p4.  Edinburgh  Med, cal  Commen¬ 
taries,  vol.  ix.  p.  ys.  London  Medical  Journal,  \ol.  iiu 
p.  36;)  3  vol.  vii.  p.  -6.3. 

NECTA'RIUM,  (from  nectar ,  honey)  ;  the  mellifer¬ 
ous  part  of  the  vegetable,  peculiar  to  the  flower.  It 
commonly  makes  a  part,  of  the  corolla,  but  is  sometimes 
entirely  distinct  from  it,  and  is  then  more  strictly  a 
nectary.  It  is  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  horn,  or  spur, 
Sometimes  in  that  of  a  cup. 

NEDUM  SCHETTL  The  name  of  a  bacciferous 
shrub  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies,  of  which  an 
ointment  is  made  by  boiling  in  oil,  used  to  relieve  pruri- 
ginous  disorders.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  systematic 
authors. 

NEDYTA,  NE'DYS,  (from  vrfje,  the  belly).  See 
Stomachus  and  Abdomen. 

NEDYUSA,  (from  the  same).  See  Sitis. 

NEE'DLE.  A  surgical  instrument  of  considerable 
importance,  for  securing  arteries,  for  sewing  wounds, 
and  for  sutures.  The  largest  are  used  for  the  first, 
and  the  smallest  for  the  last  purpose.  The  instru¬ 
ment  employed  in  depressing  the  cataract  is  styled  a 
nced/e.  For  depressing  the  lens  Air.  Ware  advises  the 
needle  to  be  somewhat  larger  in  its  tongue  than  usually 

made.  , 

NEFRENDES.  Sucking  pigs;  but  applied  to 
young  children,  or  old  people,  who  have  no  teeth; 
quasi  nefrangentes . 

NE'GRO.  See  Homo. 

NEI'AERA,  (from  velum;,  farthermost).  See  Ab¬ 
domen.  ■ 

NEIEM-EL-SALIB.  See  Gramf.n  citucis. 

NELUMBO.  See  Faba  aEgyftiaca. 

NEMOROSA,  (because  it  grows  in  woods) .  See 

^.NRMONOl  DES. 

NENUFAR.  SeeNYMPHffA. 

NE'PA.  A  crab,  a  scorpion,  and  the  name  of 
the  genista  spinosa  major. 

JMe'p  \  theophra  sti.  See  Genista  Spartium. 

NEPE  NTHES,  (from  vij ,  a  negative  particle,  and 
VsvAor,  morning,  from  its  exhilarating  qualities).  Ihe 
nepenthes  of  the  Egyptians  is  supposed  to  have  been 
n-preparation  of  opium  and  Dutrary,  both  the  produce  of 
E<rypt  It  wras,  according  to  Homer,  the  draught  w  hich 
Helen  prepared  to  dissipate  the  uneasiness  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Schultz’s  Historia  Median*.  See  also  BAN¬ 
Nepe'nthes  distill  atori  a  of  Lmfoeus,  bp. 
PI.  1354,  is  a  singular  plant  of  Ceylon,  which  has,  at 
the  extremities  of  its  branches,  a  membranous  cup,  al¬ 
ways  in  the  morning  covered  with  a  lid,  and  full  of 
water.  The  lid  rises  during  the  day,  and  the  water  is 
half  evaporated;  but  restored  before  the  next  morning. 
See,  says  Linnaeus,  the  true  nepenthe  for  the  exhausted 
botanist !  The  roots  are  said  to  be  astringent,  and  the 
leaves  are  cooling.  The  water,  in  the  urn,  is  used  by 
the  Indians  in  obstructions  of  urine. 

NE'PETA,  (from  ucplc,  German).  See  Mentha 

NEPHRALGIA,  (from  v£<Pfor,  the  kidney,  ancl 
-}y0c,  pain).  Pain  in  the  kidneys  or  ureters. 

NEPHRA'LGIA  Calculo'sa.  Nephralgy,  from  a 
6TONE  Iff  TRE  KIDNEYS.  This  differs  from  a  nephri¬ 


tis  from  the  same  cause,  as  it  consists  in  a  fixed  pai*- 
in  the  region  of  the  kidneys  or  ureters,  without  any 
acute  febrile  affection,  and  seems  to  depend  on  a  large 
stone  fixed  in  either  part.  It  seldom  happens  in  both 
sides,  and  the  pain  usually  extends  along  the  track  of 
the  ureter  in  the  abdomen  towards  the  bladder,  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  painful  drawing  up  of  the  testicle  of  the  same 
side,  or  with  a  stupor,  or  numbness  of  the  thigh.  In 
the  violence  of  the  pain,  a  nausea  and  frequent  vomit¬ 
ing  come  on  :  by  lying  on  the  pained  side  the  uneasi¬ 
ness  is  mitigated,  but  on  that  which  is  opposite,  in¬ 
creased.  The  urine,  in  the  beginning  is  watery,  and 
small  in  quantity;  afterwards  turbid  and  copious,  often, 
extremely  hot  and  bloody.  The  chief  relief  arises  from 
bleeding,  rest,  diluting  mucilaginous  liquids,  decoctions 
or  infusions  of  linseed,  marshmallows,  barley  and  gum 
arabic,  anodynes,  camphor,  oily  medicines,  the  warm 
bath,  and  a  thin  cooling  diet.  See  Calculus,  and  Ne- 

PHItOTOMl  A. 

Nephralgia  rheuma'tica.  See  Rheumatis- 

M  IS. 

N EPHIt ELM I'NTIC A  ISCHU'RIA,  (from  vsfpoc,. 
and  skp.iv;,  a  worm).  A  suppression  of  urine  from 
worms.  See  Ischuria. 

NEPHRI'TICA,  (from  vepfoj,  the  kidney).  A  sup¬ 
pression  of  urine  from  inflammation  in  the  kidneys.. 
See  Ischuria. 

Nephri'tica  a'oua.  See  Nux  moschata. 

NEPHRI'TICUM  LI  GNUM,  (from  vsfpo;,  the 
kidney)-,  peregrinum  lignum ,  NEPHRITIC  wood, guilan- 
din  a  moringa  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  546;  and  probably  the  nux. 
behen  is  a  "production  of  tlie  same  tree.  (See  Ben.) 
It  is  brought  from  America  in  large  compact  pieces  of  a 
whitish  or  pale  yellow'  colour  without,  and  of  a  dark 
brownish  or  reddish  colour  within.  If  bruised,  and 
macerated  in  water,  it  imparts  a  deep  tincture,  appeal¬ 
ing,  when  placed  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  light,  of  a 
golden  colour;  but  in  other  situations,  of  a  fine  blue 
a  property  by  which  it  differs  from  all  other  known 
woods.  Other  woods  are  often  mixed  with  it,  which 
only  give  a  yellow  tincture.  With  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  °the  same  blue  tincture  is  procured,  becoming 
yellow  by  adding  an  acid,  but  again  blue  by  an  alkali. 

To  the  taste  it  is  slightly  bitter,  and  the  raspings 
have  a  faint  aromatic  smell.  A  strong  infusion  in  w'ater 
is  gently  astringent,  recommended  in  dysury,  nephritic 
complaints,  and  all  disorders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
passages.  It  does  not,  like  the  warmer  diuretics,  in¬ 
crease  inflammation;  but  it  is  seldom  employed,  be* 
Raii  Historia ;  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

NEP-HRI  TICUS,  (from  vsppo;,  a  kidney).  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  kidneys ;  and  applied  to  the  disorders  of  th* 
kidneys  or  their  remedies. 

NEPHRI  TIS,  (from  ve<ppo$,  a  kidney) .  Iujlammatb 
ren  117 ft •  All  INFLAMMATION  IN  I  HK  KI DNEYS^ 

placed  by  Dr.  Cullen  in  the  class  pyrexia,  .and  order 
phlegmasia.  Pie  defines  it  a  febrile  affection,  attended 
with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  often  following 
the  course  of  the  ureter;  frequent  micturition,  voiding  . 
water  either  thin  and  transparent,  or  very  red  ;  vomit¬ 
ing,  numbness  of  the  thigh,  and  retraction  or  pain  of 
the  testicle  on  the  same  side  as  the  kidney  a  fleeted. 
The  pain  is  seldom  very  acute  unless  combined  with  > 
rheumatism.  The.  true  species  he  calls  nephritis  vera: 
the  symptomatic  are ;  l.  JSTephri(is  culcuhsa ,  •  -  ** 
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.phralsia  calatlosa  ; — 3.  arrndsa ; — 4.  pundenla  ; — and 
5.  arthritica  ;  from  the  various  causes. 

The  general  causes  are.  whatever  obstructs  the  cir¬ 
culation  in  these  vessels ;  as  a  wound,  contusion,  ab¬ 
scess,  tumour,  long-continued  defluxion,  spasm,  or  a 
small  stone;  any  impediment  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
urine  into  the  pelvis,  ureters,  and  bladder;  violent 
riding;  excessive  heat;  a  plethora;  acrid  diuretics,  and 
poisons.  When  these  vessels  are  inflamed,  the  con¬ 
striction  is  so  great  that  no  urine  can  be  discharged,  or 
only  in'a  small  quantity.  If  this  is  pellucid,  it  is  unfa¬ 
vourable.  Fains  and  convulsions  are  often  produced  in 
the  stomach,  intestines,  and  uterus,  from  the  irritation 
of  the  neighbouring  nerves;  and  from  hence  arise  eruc¬ 
tation,  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhaea,  iliac  passion,  reten¬ 
tions  of  urine,  stupor,  immobility  of  the  legs,  and  pre¬ 
ternatural  heat  in  the  loins. 

A  stone  in  the  kidney  usually  excites  inflammation 
in  its  internal  membrane,  and  in  the  tubuli  uriniferi. 

Inflammation  in  tire  kidneys  is  distinguished  from  the 
gravel,  or  a  stone  obstructing  the  ureter,  by  the  fever 
and  the  acute  inflammatory  pains;  from  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  psoas  muscle,  or  other  adjacent  parts ;  by  the  pain 
which  attends  erecting  the  body,  and  the  difficulty  of 
putting  either  leg  forward,  which  attend  psoas  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  the  absence  of  the  distinguishing  signs  of 
nephritis;  from  the  colic,  and  other  inflammatory 
and  spasmodic  pains  in  the  intestines  ;  by  the  seat  of 
the  pain. 

If  the  disease  is  protracted  beyond  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day,  and  there  is  a  stupor  or  heaviness  of  the 
part,  with  frequent  returns  of  chilliness  and  shivering, 
&c.  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  an  abscess  will 
ensue. 

If  the  urine  becomes  higher  coloured,  is  secreted  in 
a  larger  quantity,  and  at  last  is  copious,  thick,  and  mix¬ 
ed  with  mucus,  a  gradual  relief  follows,  and  the  cure  is 
effected  by  effusion.  It  may  also  terminate  in  an  ab¬ 
scess,  a  mortification,  or  pass  off  by  a  metastasis. 
Mortification  is  however  uncommon,  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  kidney  gradually  wastes.  Inflammations 
in  this  part  often  suppurate  on  the  fourth  day,  but  an 
abscess  may  begin  so  late  as  the  fourteenth.  The  pus 
may  be  discharged  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ab¬ 
domen,  or  externally  through  the  integuments  and  the 
skin  :  in  the  first  or  last  case  a  cure  sometimes  follows  ; 
the  second  is  fatal. 

When  the  inflammation  is  violent,  bleeding  in  large 
quantities  is  absolutely  necessary,  though  the  pulse  is 
seldom  full  or  hard.  Copious  and  repeated  discharges 
from  the  bowels  by  means  of  the  purging  salts,  or  the 
oleum  ricini,  are  indispensable.  Relaxing,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  anodyne  clysters,  are  highly  useful.  With  the 
same  views  a  semicupium  is  often  serviceable. 

Decoctions  of  parsley  roots,  infusions  of  lintseed,  or 
the  Arabic  emulsion,  with  a  double  quantity  of  the  gum, 
are  proper  as  common  drink  ;  and  to  prevent  their  pall¬ 
ing  the  appetite,  a  little  lemon- juice  and  sugar  may  be 
added. 

In  case  of  a  suppuration,  the  treatment  is  nearly  the 
same  as  in  a  suppuration  of  the  liver.  After  the  abscess 
is  burst,  the  patient  should  drink  freely  of  diluting  and 
mucilaginous  liquors,  taking  the  bark  freely. 

If  pains  are  excessive,  opiates  may  be  allowed  ;  but 
«are  must  be  taken  to  prevent  constipation.  If  the  vo- 
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miting  is  troublesome,  saline  draughts  in  a  state  of 
effervescence,  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  will  re~ 
lieve  it.  Small  doses  of  nitre  largely  diluted  are  useful- 
and  the  camphor  might  perhaps  be  a  serviceable  re¬ 
nted)’.  The  disease  however  is  rare. 

It  a  gangrene  takes  place  it  is  known  by  the  violence 
of  the  cause  and  of  the  symptoms,  the  want  of  relief  from 
medicine,  and  the  sudden  remission  of  the  pain  without 
apparent  cause,  cold  sweats,  a  weak  intermittent  pulse, 
hiccoughs,  urine  black,  fetid  and  foul,  or  retained,  with 
a  sudden  and  considerable  loss  of  strength.  In  those 
cases,  no  cure  can  be  expected. 

See  Boerhaave’s  Aphorisms,  and  Van  Swieten’s  Com¬ 
mentary;  Fordyce’s  Elements,  part  the  second;  Cul¬ 
len  s  First  Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  i.  p.  337. 

NEPHROL  ['TIC  A.  ISCHU  RIA,  Trom  vetfipog,  the 
kidney ,  and  Ai  bag,  a  atone).  A  suppression  of  urine  from 
the  stone  in  the  kidneys  See  Ischuria. 

N  EPHROME  1 R7E,  (from  i^rppa,,  womb).  See 
PsOfli. 

NEPITROPLETHO'RICA  ISCHU'RIA.  Ischu¬ 
ria,  q.  v.  from  a  plethora. 

NEPHROSPA'STICA.  Ischuria,  q.  v.  from  a 
spasm 

NEPHROTHROMBOI'DES.  Ischuria,  q.  v.from 
grumous  blood. 

NEPHROPV'ICA.  Ischuria,  q.  v.  from  purulent 
matter  in  the  kidneys. 

NEPHROPHLEGMA'TICA.  Ischuria,  q.  v. 
from  pituitous  or  mucous  matter. 

NEPHROPLE'GICA.  Ischuria,  q.  v.  from  a  pa¬ 
ralytic  state  of  the  kidneys. 

NE'PHROS,  (from  vsuj,  to  flow,  and  tpeow,  to  bear, 
as  conveying  the  urine).  See  Ren. 

NEPHROTO  MIA,  (from  vstppog,  and  repevui,  to 
cut).  Nephrotomy,  the  extraction  of  a  stone  from 
the  kidneys  by  an  operation.  Rouset  first  advised 
this  operation,  and  in  Mezeray’s  History  of  France 
there  is  an  instance  of  its  having  succeeded  on  a  conv  ict ; 
but  from  the  course  of  the  renal  artery  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  possible,  without  destroying  the  patient. 
(See  Renes).  Heister  has  indeed  told  us  that  wounds 
in  the  kidneys  are  not  mortal ;  and  if  a  stone  or  an 
abscess  can  be  felt  externally,  so  as  to  be  opened  with¬ 
out  exposing  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  operation  should  not  be  attempted.  See 
Avicenna,  Serapion,  VVedelius,  Meckren,  Heister; 
Medical  Musaeum,  vol  ii.  p.  3/0;  Bell  s  Surgery,  vol. 
ii.  p.  144;  White’s  Surgery,  p.  308. 

NEPO  NES.  See  B  vRones. 

NERA'NTIA.  See  Aurentia  Hyspalensis. 

NE'RIUM,  (from  vspog,  hum  id  if. a,  because  it  grows 
in  moist,  generally  maritime  places),  litiododap/iue , 
rhododendron,  oleander,  taunts  rosea.  The  DWARF  ROSE 
BAY,  neritm  oleander  Lin.  Sp  PI.  iOJ  Its  flowers  re¬ 
semble  a  rose,  and  its  leave,-,  the  bay;  and  it  is  rather  a 
tree  than  a  shrub.  The  branches  are  divided  and  sub¬ 
divided  by  threes,  and  the  leaves  grow  three  together. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  are  poisonous ;  the  muscles 
of  the  pharynx  become  paralytic;  and  vomiting  with 
purging  soon  comes  on.  Vinegar  is  said  to  be  its  anti¬ 
dote.  See  Raii  Historia. 

Ne'kium  ant  i u ysknte'ricum.  Lin.  Sp.Pl.30G. 
The  plant  which  probably  affords  the  conesi  or  codaga- 
pala  bark. 
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NERO'LI  OLEUM.  See  Aukantia  ITispa- 
lensi  a. 

NERONIA'NA.  See  Piilebotomi a. 

NERVA'LIA  O'SSA,  (from  nervus,  a  nerve).  See 
Arcualia  ossa. 

NERVE  A  SPONGIO'SA,  (from  the  same).  See 
Corpora  cavernosa  penis. 

NE  RVT,  veuri,  (from  vevco,  to  extend,  because 
originally  applied  also  to  the  tendons  and  sometimes 
even  to  the  ligaments).  Nerves  are  the  prolongations 
of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain;  and,  though 
in  their  progress  their  whole  bulk  seems  to  be  great¬ 
er  than  the  nervous  cord,  when  it  escapes  from  the 
cranium,  this  is  apparently  owing  rather  to  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  nervous  by  cellular,  substance,  than  any 
addition  to  their  medullary  portion.  We  shall  find 
however  some  sources,  from  which  additions  may  ac¬ 
crue. 

To  take  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  nervous  system 
than  any  anatomical  author  will  afford,  we  must  ex¬ 
amine  it  comparatively,  in  the  different  animals  of  a 
lower  order.  In  the  human  body  we  have  described 
the  brain,  and  found  the  spinal  marrow  a  vast  trunk, 
arising  as  from  a  root,  from  which  the  nervous  filaments 
are  the  branches;  and  have  seen  another  system,  the 
sympathetic  or  great  intercostal.  This  we  shall  term, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  expression,  the  ganglionic 
system;  for  in  this  alone  are  the  nerves  united  in  gan¬ 
glia,  which  are  subsidiary  masses  of  medulla  with  its 
attendant  cineritous  substance,  or  communicate  freely 
in  a  net- work,  styled  a  plexus.  The  ganglionic  system 
is  destined  to  the  vital  organs.  The  sensations  it  con¬ 
veys  are  indistinct,  and  its  activity,  though  subject  to 
remissions,  constant;  while  the  cerebral  system  de¬ 
stined  to  the  organs  of  sense,  and  to  the  voluntary  mus¬ 
cles,  conveys  distinct  sensations,  requires  repose,  and  is 
disposed  in  a  regular  order.  As  we  descend  in  the  scale 
of  animated  beings  we  find  the  cerebral  system  gradually 
lessen,  till  it  disappears,  and  the  ganglionic  alone  remains. 
As  the  former  disappears,  the  functions  of  nutrition  and 
generation  are  more  active,  while  those  of  sensibility 
and  intelligence  diminish  in  the  same  proportion. 
There  are  consequently  two  nervous  systems  in  verte¬ 
bral  animals,  and  one  only,  with  some  slight  exceptions, 
in  those  without  vertebrae,  which  are,  at  the  same  time, 
without  voluntary  loco-motion.  If  zoophytes  have  no 
visible  nervous  system,  their  sensibility  shows  that  they 
contain  nervous  molecules,  which  may  be  compared  to 
isolated  ganglions. 

Animals  which  have  the  ganglionic  system  only 
possess  no  centre  of  vitality,  but  are  often  propagated 
like  vegetables  by  buds.  Each  ganglion  is  to  a  certain 
extent  independent,  and  each  can  apparently  supply  the 
place  of  the  other,  in  reproducing  any  part  which  has 
been  lost. 

In  man,  the  ganglionic  system  begins  in  the  neck  by 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  the  largest  of  the  whole 
body.  It  is  this  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  brain  in 
animals  which  have  none.  Below  is  the  inferior  cervi¬ 
cal  ganglion,  which  is  often  double.  In  the  breast,  the 
grand  sympathetic  nerve  forms  almost  as  many  ganglia 
as  it  meets  with  nerves;  and  the  nervous  fibres  scattered 
in  every  direction  form  two  or  three  cords  which  de¬ 
scend  to  the  abdomen,  and  there  assume  the  appellation 
of  the  splenic  nave.  This  forms  a  considerable  gan- 
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glion  near  the  diaphragm.  In  the  lower  orders  the  gan¬ 
glia  are  equally  numerous  in  the  abdomen. 

1  he  substance  of  the  nerves  appears,  at  first  sight,  a 
pulpy  mass,  but,  if  examined  with  a  microscope,  each 
nerve  is  found  to  consist  of  fibres  in  a  parallel  direction. 
Dr.  Monro  thought  the  fibres  convoluted ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  no  anatomist  has  since  confirmed,  owiiw 
apparently  to  optical  illusion.  When  spread  in  the  or¬ 
gans  of  sense,  the  fibres  are  no  longer  discerned,  but  the 
whole  becomes  a  nervous  membrane  of  peculiar  delicacy. 
We  have  no  reason  however  to  suppose  the  structure 
changed,  but  the  fibres  discovered  by  the  microscope 
are  probably  only  fasciculi  of  more  minute  ones  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  proper  coat;  and  when  this  is  deposited  the 
fibrous  structure  eludes  our  sight.  It  is  estimated,  from 
the  angle  which  the  least  visible  object  subtends,  that 
the  fibre  which  becomes  sensible  of  a  visible  impres¬ 
sion  must  be  less  than  the  thirty-two  thousandth  part  of 
a  hair.  Every  nerve  is  covered  at  its  passage  through 
the  cranium  by  coats  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  tu¬ 
nica  arachnoidea ;  the  two  latter  are  said  to  accompany 
the  nervous  fibrils  in  their  course.  This  is  however 
probably  true  only  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  nerves 
have  also  a  fine  coat  from  the  cellular  membrane,  which 
may  be  expanded  by  inflation  so  as  totally  to  obscure 
the  nervous  fibres:  #iese  shrink  also  in  drying,  and  al¬ 
most  disappear.  The  strong  dura  mater  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
bones,  in  passing  through  their  foramina,  and  the  shocks 
they  are  subject  to  in  tire  extremities.  Anatomists 
have  however  in  general  supposed,  that  the  pia  mater 
accompanies  the  nerves  in  their  minuter  ramifications; 
but,  whatever  the  membrane  may  be,  Reil  thinks  that 
he  has  discovered  it  by  dissolving  themedullary  sub¬ 
stance  in  an  alkaline  lixivium,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
has  separated  the  nervous  fibre  by  dissolving  the  coat  in 
an  acid.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  we  do  not  see  the 
nervous  substance  distinct  from  its  coverings,  but  in  the 
retina,  and  the  nerve  dispersed  on  the  cochlea,  vesti- 
bulurn,  and  semi-circular  canals  of  the  ear.  The  nerves 
are  probably  in  the  same  state  when  dispersed  on  the 
muscular  fibres. 

The  arteries  of  the  nervous  cord  are  very  numerous, 
and,  as  hinted  in  the  article  musculus,  are  necessary 
perhaps  to  give  that  tone  or  tension  which  is  consistent 
with  the  due  discharge  of  their  functions;  but  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  in  this  place  to  remark,  that  the  arteries  are  so 
numerous  as  with  the  usual  fine  injection  to  render  the 
nerve  of  an  apparently  uniform  colour.  Though  we 
have  however  employed  the  term  tension,  we  mean  not 
to  insinuate  that  the  nerves  convey  sensations  as  musical 
hords.  They  are  incapable  of  such  tension,  and  the  term 
is  rather  used  analogically,  than  strictly.  The  arteries  are 
accompanied  by  veins,  and  probably  also  by  lymphatics. 

The  ganglions  have  thicker  coats,  more  numerous, 
and  larger  blood-vessels  than  the  nerves.  They  are 
larger  than  the  nerves  which  form  them;  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  when  nerves  unite,  they  are  larger  at  their  union 
than  the  cords  of  which  they  are  composed.  Jn  the 
ganglion,  the  fibres  are  united,  crossing  each  other  in 
different  directions,  and  the  consequences  have  been  al¬ 
ready  noticed. 

We  need  not  now  stay  to  record  the  experiments 
which  show  that  sense  and  motion  depend  exclusively 
on  the  nerves,  or  rather  on  the  nerves  as  accompanied 
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by  their  arteries.  It  is  not  only  certain,  that  (o  tie  the 
artery  will  vender  a  muscle  paralytic,  or  destroy  the  sen¬ 
sation  ol  an  organ,  but  that  a  more  active  circulation 
will  increase  both  tone  and  sensibility.  Yet  the  latter 
has  its  bounds ;  and,  in  the  organs  of  sense  particularly, 
an  increased  fulness  of  the  vessels  will  compress  the 
nerve,  and  destroy  its  functions.  May  we  not  however 
distinguish  between  a  more  active  circulation,  and  dis¬ 
tention  from  fulness,  in  consequence  of  less  irritable 
tibres  ?  This  is  probable,  and  merits  consideration,  as 
it  will  influence  the  practice;  but  it  is  not  our  present 
object.  Compressing  however  the  nerve  will  not  im¬ 
mediately  destroy  the  sensibility  or  irritability  of  a  part, 
unless  the  pressure  be  near  the  organ.  If  at  a  distance, 
motion  at  least  will  remain  some  time,  and  be  more 
quickly  lost  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  advances 
nearer.'  The  first  Monro  relates  a  similar  experiment 
more  pointedly.  Grasp  the  phrenic  nerve  somewhat 
above  the  diaphragm,  and  draw  the  other  hand  along  it, 
with  some  pressure  towards  the  muscle.  It  will  con¬ 
tract,  and  the  experiment  may  be  repeated;  but  the 
effect  will  soon  cease,  unless  the  pressure  from  the  hand 
above  be  removed.  If  the  pressure  however,  at  what 
ever  distance,  is  long  continued,  the  power  of  the 
muscle  is  not  recovered.  In  the  organs  of  sense,  pres¬ 
sure  has  a  more  rapid  effect;  we  allude  particularly  to 
the  amaurosis  from  plethora,  which  may  perhaps  arise 
from  its  acting  so  near  the  extremity  of  the  nerve,  di¬ 
vested  of  its  defences.  Independent  however  of  pres¬ 
sure,  various  vegetable  and  animal  substances  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  by  an  action  wholly 
distinct  from  any  change  in  the  organisation,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  perceive,  from  any  chemical  affinity  : 
some  gases  will  have  a  similar  effect.  Substances 
also  which  affect  only  the  simple  solid,  as  warm 
water  astringents,  or  will  give  increased  mobility  or 
tone. 

Affections  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain 
will,  of  consequence,  affect  the  nerves.  Irritation  will 
increase  their  action,  pressure  destroy  it,  deleterious 
substances  acting  on  any  sensible  organ,  whose  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  brain  is  strong  and  well  established,  be 
equally  fatal  to  it.  Disputes  have  arisen,  whether  any 
injury  on  the  brain  is  felt  in  the  nerves  on  the  same 
or  on  the  opposite  side,  for  authors  have  imagined  that 
the  fibres  of  the  brain  cross  each  other  within  the  cra¬ 
nium.  This  argument  has  been  supported  by  some 
facts ;  and  in  the  eye,  by  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve 
evidently  crossing  each  other  in  fish.  In  the  human 
body,  however,  the  rule  is  by  no  means  without  ex¬ 
ception,  even  in  the  eye.  Minute  anatomists  have  how¬ 
ever  traced  the  fibrils  of  a  nerve  far  beyond  the  spot, 
from  whence  it  separates  in  a  cord;  and  Soemering  has 
traced  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  particularly  those  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  to  the  eminences  in  the  parietes  of  the 
ventricles.  We  shall  however  speak  of  them  in  the 
common  language  of  anatomists,  as  arising  from  the 
spot  where  they  first  appear  distinct  from  the  cerebral 
mass.  7  hey  however  separate  from  the  brain  at  very 
acute  angles,  and  can,  for  a  time,  be  easily  traced  with¬ 
in  its  substance,  and  indeed  all  their  divarications  are 
equally  at  acute  angles. 

Is  sympathy  between  nerves  of  distant  parts  owing  to 
this  connection  within  the  brain  ?  This  has  been  the 
opinion  of  many  authors  j  and ,  as  it  is  wholly  inexpli¬ 


cable  in  any  other  view,  there  is  less  reason  for  reject* 
ing  it.  We  shall  soon  return  to  the  subject. 

Before  we  speak  more  particularly  of  the  functions 
of  the  nerves,  and  the  source  of  their  energy,  we  shall 
enumerate  the  principal  branches,  and  in  this  part  we 
shall  chiefly  follow  the  first  Monro,  and  Viq.  d’  Azyr, 
in  the  order  of  Willis. 

From  the  encephalon  ten  pair  of  nerves  proceed. 
The  first  pair  are  the  ole  actory,  arising  from  the  cor¬ 
pora  striata,  but  by  theolder  anatomists  said  to  arise  from 
the  processus  mamillares  ;  because  in  brutes  these  points 
projected,  and  from  the  extension  of  the  lateral  ventricles 
they  were  hollow;  consequently,  in  their  opinion  these 
nerves  were  designed  to  convey  the  mucus  from  the 
cold,  moist,  brain.  They  become  larger  as  they  pass 
under  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  are  join¬ 
ed,  at  the  os  ethmoides,  by  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair. 
ITey  are  very  tender,  and,  suddenly  expanding  on  a 
large  surface,  cannot  be  traced  far.  These  tender 
nerves  are  defended  from  the  weight  of  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  brain,  by  being  sunk  in  hollows,  which 
give  them  a  triangular  shape,  and,  from  the  varied  depth 
of  either  sulcus,  one  nerve  seems  occasionally  larger  than 
the  other.  Towards  the  forepart,  these  nerves  expand 
into  an  oval  lobe  containing  cineritious  matter,  which 
lies  on  the  bone,  lliey  are  apparently  the  organs  of 
smelling.  The  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  appear  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  arteries  and  the  mucous  glands;  the  first  pair 
only  conveying  the  sensation. 

The  second  pair,  the  optic  nerves,  arise  from  the 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  or  more  directly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sabatier,  from  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  and 
after  a  long  curve  under  the  brain,  unite  at  the  forepart 
of  the  sella  turcica,  apparently  blended.  They  then  di¬ 
vide,  and  each  running  forward  and  outward,  passes  at 
its  proper  foramen  into  the  orbit,  to  expand  in  the  re¬ 
tina.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  sufficiently  certain,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  fibres  do  not  decussate,  though  this 
certainly,  in  some  instances,  takes  place.  We  have  our¬ 
selves  seen  from  a  blow  on  the  head  an  affection  of  the 
opposite  eye.  With  the  optic  nerve  the  ocular  artery 
enters  the  orbit,  and  occasions  an  insensibility  at  that 
point,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  an  easy  experiment. 
It  is  however  equally  probable  that  the  nerve  is  not  fitted 
for  sensation  till  it  is  expanded  in  the  very  delicate  web, 
the  retina.  This  membrane  is,  as  usual,  plentifully 
supplied  with  arteries,  and  the  active  circulation, 
through  them,  greatly  increases  its  sensibility,  while 
distention,  for  any  time,  destroys  it. 

The,  third  pair,  motores  oculorum,  first  appear 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  processus  annularis,  and  go¬ 
ing  out,  at  the  foramen  lacerum,  are  dispersed  on  the 
muscles  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  In  a  more  minute  ex¬ 
amination,  they  seem  to  arise  from  the  internal  margin 
of  the  crura  cerebri,  and  the  perforated  medullary  mat¬ 
ter,  between  them;  and  they  pass  between  the  posterior 
artery  of  the  cerebrum,  arising  from  the  division  of  the 
basilar  artery,  and  the  anterior  artery  of  the  cerebellum. 
Each  diverges,  passing  under  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tentorium  by  the  cavernous  sinus.  The  situation  of  this 
nerve,  near  the  artery,  accounts,  in  the  opinion  of  Sa¬ 
batier,  for  the  weight  on  the  eyes  at  the  approach  of 
sleep;  in  fevers  and  states  of  inebriation. 

The  fourth  pair,  PATHETICI  or  trochlearks, 
are  the  smallest  of  the  encephalon,  not  exceeding  in 
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size  a  common  thread.  They  arise  from  the  base  of  the 
testes,  and  running  half  round  the  root  of  the  crura  nre- 
dullae  oblbngatse,  adhere,  by  a  membrane,  to  the  ante¬ 
rior  lateral  part  of  the  processus  annularis,  pass  through 
the  foramina  lacera,  and  are  spent  on  the  musculi  troch- 
leares,  the  superior  oblique  muscles  of  the  eye.  They 
are  called  pcthetici  from  their  rolling  the  eye  with  vio¬ 
lence  or  fury.  The  origin  of  the  trochleares  is  however 
various,  and  they  seem  to  have  a  more  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  brain  than  any  other  nerves  ;  yet  no  part 
of  their  office  shows  such  a  connection,  or  appears  im¬ 
portant. 

The  fif  th  pair,  TRIG  EM  I  NT,  arise  from  the  annular 
process,  where  the  medullary  processes  of  the  cerebel¬ 
lum  are  joined  to  the  tuber.  This  nerve  seems  to  arise 
in  two  portions  :  the  anterior  is  small,  and  somewhat 
elevat  d  above  the  other;  the  posterior  originates  a  little 
lower.  These  portions  are  connected  by  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  in  which  a  little  artery  often  creeps.  In  fact,though 
in  a  few  individuals  connected  with  the  cerebrum,  this 
is  truly  a  nerve  of  the  cerebellum.  It  enters  the  dura 
mater,  near  the  point  of  the  petrous  process  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  bone,  and  sinking  close  by  the  receptacula  at  the 
sides  of  the  sella  turcica,  each  becomes  thicker,  forms  a 
distinct  ganglion,  and  passes  from  the  skull  in  three  great 
branches;  one  to  the  orbit  of  the  eye  and  forehead, 
through  the  foramen  lacerum;  one  to  the  upper  jaw  and 
face  through  the  foramen  rotundum  ;  and  another  to 
the  lower  jaw  and  tongue,  through  the  foramen  ovale. 

The  jirs1,  the  ophthalmic,  before  it  passes  through 
the  foramen  lacerum,  sends  off  a  branch  to  the  inter¬ 
costal,  and  forms  the  first  connection  between  the 
.two  systems.  It  is  then  distributed  to  the  glands,  fat, 
membranes,  and  muscles  of  the  eye,  with  a  twig  to  the 
forehead,  sending  a  considerable  branch  through  the  in¬ 
ternal  anterior  orbitar  hole  to  the  brain,  in  order  to  join 
the  olfactory  nerve.  These  very  extensive  connections 
explain  various  morbid  phoenoinena,  as  the  watering  of 
the  eyes,  from  a  stimulus  to  the  nerves  of  the  nostrils; 
the  effect  of  sneezing  from  a  strong  light,  and  stopping 
the  same  convulsion,  by  a  pressure  on  the  internal  can- 
thus,  or  indeed  why  sneezing  itself,  a  convulsive  action 
of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  is  occasioned  by  a  stimu¬ 
lus  to  the  nostrils. 

The  second  branch,  maxi/laris  superior,  passes  out  at 
the  foramen  rotundum  of  the  sphenoidal  bone,  and 
gives  m  rves  ttrthe  palate,  sphenoidal  sinus,  and  nostrils, 
supplies  the  antrum  maxillare,  and  the  upper  teeth.  It 
comes  out  at  the  external  orbitar  foramen,  previously 
sending  a  branch  through  the  substance  of  the  os  max¬ 
illare,  which  comes  out  at  Stenos  duct,  to  be  distribut¬ 
ed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  palate.  The  remainder,  which 
passes  through,  is  lost  on  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the 
eyelids,  the  nose  and  upper  lip,  where  it  seems  to  unite 
with  some  branches  of  the  seventh  pair. 

The  third,  maxil/nn's  inferior,  goes  out  at  the  foramen 
ovale  of  the  sphenoidal  bone,  and  supplies  all  the 
muscles  ot  the  lower  jaw,  and  those  between  it  and 
the  os  hyoides.  It  sends  a  branch  to  the  tongue,  where 
it  meets  the  ninth  pair,  and  from  the  root  of  this  last 
branch  the  chorda  tympani  is  reflected,  or  rather  the 
chorda  is  added  to  the  lingual  nerve.  It  then  supplies 
the  salivary  gland*,  the  tonsils,  the  external  car,  where 
it  joins  a  branch  of  the  portisdura  of  the  seventh  pair, 
the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  from  thence  the  chin 
and  under  lip.  From  these  connections,  convulsions  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  attended  with  salivation,  angina,  with 
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a  pain  of  the  ear  and  teeth,  and  the  senses  of  smelling 
and  tasting  are  probably  related.  If  true,  that  com¬ 
pressing  the  nostrils  will  destroy  the  sensation  of  the 
palate,  the  reason  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  this 
description,  and  we  shall  equally  see  why  the  tooth-ach 
produces  couvulsions,  as  well  as  why  cauteries  to  the 
external  ear,  or  blisters  behind  it,  sometimes  relieve 
pains  of  the  teeth. 

The  sixth  pair,  the  ABDUCENTE.s,  the  smallest, 
except  the  fourth,  arise  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
corpora  pyramidalia ;  and,  in  their  passage  below  the 
dura  mater,  where  they  are  contiguous  to  the  carotid, 
appear  to  send  off  a  reflected  branch,  and  when  joined 
with  some  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair, 
to  form  the  original  of  the  intercostal.  The  sixth  pair, 
somewhat  enlarged,  now  pass  through  the  foramina 
lacera  to  be  lost  on  the  abductor  muscle  of  the  eye. 
A  dispute  has  been  maintained  with  obstinacy  whether 
the  sixth  pair  sends  or  receives  this  branch  from  the 
sympathetic;  but  anatomists  have  not  decided  the  fact, 
and  the  knife  probably  cannot  decide.  The  eye,  of 
all  the  external  organs,  is  however  the  only  one  whose 
motions  are  sometimes  involuntary,  and  the  intercostal 
system  is  exclusively  destined  to  those  muscles  which  are 
not  under  the  influence  of  the  wall.  It  is  singular  that 
this  circumstance,  though  so  obvious,  and  useful  in 
determining  the  controversy,  should  not  have  occurred  ; 
but  the  distinction  is  in  a  great  measure  new.  We  may 
add,  at  this  place,  that  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
pair  of  nerves,  pass  a  considerable  way  under  the  dura 
mater,  along  the  sides  of  the  sella  turcica,  surrounded 
with  a  reticular  plexus  of  vessels,  and  very  near  the 
large  trunks  of  the  internal  carotid,  before  they  pass, 
through  the  foramina  of  the  cranium. 

The  seventh  pair,  the  AUDITORY,  appear  to  come 
from  the  side  of  the  root  of  the  annular  process,  behind 
the  conjunction  of  the  medullary  processes  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum  with  the  tuber,  accompanied  by  an  artery  of 
an  unusual  size,  and  entering  the  meatus  auditorius, 
divides  into  two  branches,  the  portio  molin'- and  the  por- 
iio  dura.  These  two  branches  however,  on  a  minute 
examination,  seem  to  have  two  distinct  origins,  the 
portio  dura  from  the  crus  cerebelli,  and  the  portio  mol¬ 
lis  from  the  striae  in  the  fourth  ventricle.  Prochaska 
indeed  observes,  that  he  has  not  been  always  able  to 
trace  their  origin  so  far  as  these  striae.;  and,  though 
many  former  .anatomists  of  credit  have  supported  this 
source,  he  thinks  the  striae  in  the  fourth  ventricle  by  no 
means  essential  to  the  auditory  nerve.  The  portio  mol¬ 
lis  soon  loses  its  firm  coats,  and  from  this  circumstance 
it  is  denominated.  It  enters  the  petrous  bone,  and  in 
this  softer  state  is  disseminated  on  the  internal  ear. 
The  other,  supported  by  its  harder  coats, passes  through 
Fallopius’  aquaeduct.in  its  passage  by  the  sideofthe  tym¬ 
panum,  where  a  nerve,  scut  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerve,  along  the  outside  of  the  Eusta¬ 
chian  tube,  and  across  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
(chorda  tympani),  is  joined  to  it.  The  portio  dura 
comes  from  the  encephalon  between  the  styloid  and 
mastoid  processes  of  the  temporal  bone,  giving  branches 
to  the  smaller  muscles,  and  then  passing  through  the 
parotid  gland,  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  face,  neck, 
and  cranium,  including  the 'external  ear.  Its  branches 
having  thus  a  connection  With  the  three  branches  ot  the 
tilth,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  ot  the  second  cervical,  occa¬ 
sion  numerous  instances  of  sympathy,  obvious  lottery 
one  who  reflects  on  their  distribution. 
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The  eighth  pair,  which  from  its  principal  branch  is 
styled  par  vagum,  rise  from  the  superior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  near  the  bases  of  the 
corpora  olivaria,  in  distinct  fibres.  Strictly  speaking, 
this  pair  of  nerves  consists  of  three  distinct  ones.  The 
uppermost  fibres,  which  may  be  traced  separate  from 
their  origin,  to  their  passage  from  the  skull,  is  the  gins- 
so  pharyngeal  nerve,  which  supplies  the  tongue  and  the 
pharynx.  The  chief  medullary  substance  is  the  pur  va- 
guw,  and  there  is  an  additional  portion,  from  the  spinal 
marrow,  the  nervous  accessorius.  The  par  vagum,  after 
its  escape  from  the  encephalon,  gives  nerves  to  the  la¬ 
rynx,  pharynx,  and  the  ganglion  of  the  intercostal  nerve. 
'i  hen  separating  from  the  ninth  and  intercostal,  which 
seemed  to  accompany  it,  merely  to  receive  additional 
branches  for  the  superior  cardiac  plexus,  it  runs 
down  the  neck,  at  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid,  between 
it  and  the  jugular  vein.  As  it  enters  the  thorax,  by 
passing  before  the  subclavian  artery,  it  divides  into  two. 
The  principal  nerve  accompanies  the  trachea  to  the 
root  of  the  lungs,  while  the  right  branch  turns  round 
under  the  subclavian  artery,  on  the  left,  under  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  ascends  behind  the  trachea  to  the  la¬ 
rynx.  This  ascending  branch  is  styled  the  recurrent, 
and  on  the  right  side  is  sometimes  double.  It  ascends 
behind  the  carotid,  and  sometimes  passes  round  the  root 
of  the  thyroid  artery.  On  the  left,  which  is  lower,  in 
consequence  of  its  running  round  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
it  gives  off  filaments,  which  go  to,  the  lower  cardiac 
plexus,  after  having  united  with  the  branches  of  the 
sympathetic.  Branches  are  also  sent  to  this  plexus  from 
the  recurrent,  under  the  subclavian  of  the  right  side; 
and,  on  both,  communicating  branches  are  observable 
from  the  recurrent  to  or  from  the  intercostal,  for  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  the  functions  of  the  lungs  are  not 
wholly  voluntary.  When  the  recurrent  has  turned 
round  the  artery,  it  ascends  in  a  direction  to  pass  be¬ 
tween  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  giving  branches  to 
each,  but  its  final  distribution  is  to  the  laiynxj  though 
Sabatier  describes  a  branch,  which  sometimes  ascends 
and  joins  the  sympathetic,  high  in  the  neck.  Cutting 
the  recurrent,  and  internal  laryngeal  nerves,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed,  would  destroy  the  voice;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  nervous  communications,  it  is  weakened 
only.  When  the  latter  is  cut,  the  voice  is  weaker,  but 
acute;  when  the  former,  which  chiefly  supplies  the 
cartilages,  it  is  graver  and  hoarse.  The  par  vagum,  in 
its  progress  downwards,  forms  the  posterior  pulmonic 
plexus,  and,  passing  into  the  abdomen,  with  the  oeso¬ 
phagus,  supplies  the  stomach,  particularly  its  upper 
part,  and  is  at  last  lost  in  the  numerous  plexuses  of  the 
abdomen.  In  this  extensive  course  it  almost  rivals  the 
intercostal;  but  its  functions  are  not  so  distinctly  ap¬ 
propriated.  We  must  regard  it  however  as  the  great 
link  between  the  cerebral  and  the  ganglionic  system, 
between  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  functions  of  the 
t>ody. 

I  he  last  portion  of  the  eighth  pair  is  the  accessory 
nerve  of  Willis.  It  arises  from  the  cervical  nerves, 
passes  up  through  the  foramen  magnum,  and  comes  out 
with  the  par  vagum,  like  a  nerve  of  the  brain.  When 
it  has  escaped  from  the  encephalon  it  leaves  the  par 
vagum,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  ninth  pair,  sometimes 
by  a  filament,  passes  behind  the  jugular  vein  obliquely 
downward  and  backward,  perforates  the  mastoid  mus¬ 
cle,  giving  branches  to  it,  and  then,  as  if  still  wishing 
for  support,  entangles  its  branches  with  the  third  and 


fourth  cervical  nerves,  terminating  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  trapezius  muscle  of  the  scapula.  This  peculiar 
distribution  of  the  eighth  pair  will  contribute  to  explain 
the  reason,  why  tickling  the  fauces  excites  vomiting; 
the  connection  of  vomiting  and  coughing,  particularly  in 
the  hooping  cough;  the  sensation  of  a  ball  in  the  throat, 
from  distension  of  the  stomach,  perhaps  the  shrugging 
of  the  shoulders;  and  reply  to  the  problem  of  Sabatier, 
why  the  more  violent  passions  excite  involuntary  gesti¬ 
culations. 

The  ninth  pair,  the  linguales,  appear,  first,  at  the 
inferior  part  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia,  between  these 
and  the  corpora  olivaria,  rise  in  fasciculi,  and  in  this 
disgregated  state  pass  through  the  dura  mater.  They 
then  unite  and  come  out  of  the  skull,  by  the  condyloid 
foramen  of  the  occipital  bone,  are  connected  with  the 
eighth  pair,  and  the  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 
From  its  vicinity  to  the  internal  jugular  vein,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  compressed  by  it  when  full,  as  in  para¬ 
lytic,  apoplectic,  and  even  in  drunken  persons,  occa¬ 
sioning  a  ^fulness  and  indistinctness  of  speech;  for, 
as  the  name  imports,  it  is  at  last  dispersed  on  the 
tongue,  united  with  the  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  already 
mentioned  as  going  to  the  tongue.  When  it  comes  out 
from  under  the  occipital  branch  of  the  internal  carotid, 
it  gives  off  a  branch  called  descenders  noni,  which  passes 
over  the  trunk  of  the  carotid,  and  under  the  thyroid 
vein.  Two  slender  twigs,  from  the  second  and  third 
cervical  nerves,  sometimes  from  the  first  origin  of  the 
phrenic  nerve,  unite  to  this  descending  branch,  together 
forming  a  ganglion,  or  plexus,  from  which  many  slender 
nerves  go  to  the  neighbouring  muscles.  Thus  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves  appears  to  have  most  extensive  conr 
nections  with  the  eighth  pair,  the  spinal  accessory,  the 
sympathetic,  the  cervical,  and  the  phrenic  nerves. 
Shall  we  prove  from  this,  that  “  out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  tongue  speaketh?”  At  least  we  know, 
that  the  motions  of  the  tongue  are  sometimes  involun¬ 
tary.  This  nerve  seems  to  supply  the  motions  of 
the  tongue,  while  the  sense  of  taste,  which  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  tongue,  is  derived  from  the 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  It  will  be  evident  however, 
that  tremors  of  the  tongue,  and  a  loss  of  voice,  often  oc¬ 
casioned  by  hysteria,  paralysis,  and  fevers,  may,  in  a 
great  degree,  be  accounted  for,  from  these  connections. 

The  tenth  pair,  or  suboccipital  nerves,  which 
modern  anatomists  style  the  first  of  the  cervical  nerves, 
rise  by  two  roots  from  the  medulla  spinalis,  differing  in 
many  minute  respects,  which  need  not  detain  us  in  this 
place.  The  roots  of  this  nerve  are  connected  with  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve,  but  seldom  form  a  ganglion  with 
it,  and  rather  unite  with  the  posterior  roots  of  the  se¬ 
cond  cervical  nerve.  The  suboccipital  nerve,  passing 
transversely,  and  a  little  obliquely  upward,  goes  out  un¬ 
der  the  vertebral  artery  between  it  and  the  first  verte¬ 
bra  of  the  neck.  The  trunk  then  rises  a  little  way  up¬ 
ward,  swells  into  a  kind  of  ganglion,  and  divides  into 
two  branches ;  the  latter  goes  to  the  muscles  of  the 
head,  the  former  chiefly  adds  to  the  ganglionic  system. 
The  following  verses,  from  an  old  anatorriist,  compre¬ 
hend  the  principal  uses  of  each  pair  of  nerves  in  their 
order. 

Olfaciens  Ccrnens,  oculosque  Movens,  Patiensque, 

Gustans,  Ahducens,  Audiensque ,  Vagansque,  Loquensque. 

We  shall  add  a  table  of  the  synonyms  of  all  these  nerves, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Bell. 
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1st  pair— Olfactory  nerves, 

2d  pair— Optic  nerves. 

3d  pair — Motores  oculorum* 

4  th  pair — Trochleares. 

5th  pair— Trigemini, 


6th  pair— Abductores*. 


f 


Auditory  nerves. 


7ih  pair  *4  j^ervus  communicans  fecie>, 


Sth  pair  < 


Glosso-pharyngeus, 


Par  vagum. 


Spinal  accessory  nerve, 


pth  pair— Lingual. 
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Carunculcc  mamillares  Math,  de  Grad. 

Processus  ad  nares.  Gonth  d’Andernac, 

8um  par,  Spigel. 

1st  pair  of  Willis. 

Nervvs  visivus,  seu  visorius.  Carpi, 

]m  par  antiquorum. 

2d  pair  of  Willis, 

2um  par,  Fallopii  et  Vesalii. 

Nerfs  moteurs  communs  des  yeux. — Winslow, 

3d  pair  of  Willis. 

Minor  propago  3n  Paris,  id  est  5'  recentiorum,  Fallopii. 
Gracilior  radix  3n  Paris,  id  est  5'  recentiorum.  Vesalif. 
Nervus  qui  pi  ope  nates  oritur.  Eustach, 

9',m  par  Cortes ;  et  Columb. 

4  th  pair ;  or,  pathetic  nerves  of  Willis. 

Nervus  anonymus  trigeminus  multorum. 
gum  par  Fallopii  et  Vesalii. 

5th  pair  of  Willis. 

Trijumeaux  of  Winslow. 

4um  par  Fallop. 

Radix  gracilior  5'  Paris,  id  est  f  recentiorum  Vesalii. 

Par  oculis  prospiciens. 

■8u,n  par  Casp  Bauhini. 
t)th  pair  of  Willis. 

Nerfs  oculo-musculaires,  ou  moteurs  extemes  de  Win¬ 


slow. 

2um  par  Alexand.  Benedict. 

4um  par  Carol.  Stephan. 

5um  par  Vesal.  et  aliorum. 

6um  par  V  Horne. 

Portio  mollis,  of  the  Moderns. 

Distinctus  a  molli  nervus.  Fallop. 

)  Portio,  i it  proecedens,  5'  Paris ,  id  est  f  recentiorum ~ 
f  Vesal 

f  Portio  dura,  of  the  Moderns. 

V  Le  petit  sympathique,  of  Winslow. 

J  Facial  nerve. 

Qui  ad  muscvlos  linguce  et  faucium  tendet,  Fallop. 

Le  rameau  lingual  de  la  8C  paire  of  Winslow. 

►  8th  pair  d’Andersch. 

Superior  fasciculus  of  the  8th  pair  of  Willis. 

Glosso  P/taryngeus.  Haller. 

Nervus  sextus  Galen i  et  aliorum. 

5 '  conjugatio  Carol.  Stephan. 

7um  par  Alex.  Benedict. 

S6'um  pat*  Casp.  Bauhini. 

9um  par  Bidloo  et  Andersch. 

Sth  pair  of  Willis. 

Le  moyen  sympathique  of  Winslow. 

The  spinal  nerve. 

7um  par  Fallop.  Vesal  et  aliorum. 

1  lum  par  Bidloo. 

10um  par  Andersch. 

Par  linguulc  medium,  vel  nei~ous  lingualis  medius,— Hal¬ 
ler.  Soemmering  et  aliorum. 

The  hypoglossal,  sublingual,  or  gustatory. 

The  9th  pair  of  Willis. 

1  10th  pair  of  Willis. 

List  spinal;  or  cervical  nerve,  of  Haller. 


jOth  pair — Suboccipital  nerve. 
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The  general  course  of  the  intercostal  we  have  already 
described.  To  make  however  the  view  of  the  nerves 
more  complete,  we  shall  add  a  somewhat  more  particu¬ 
lar  account  from  the  first  Monro. 

When  the  intercostal  has  escaped  from  the  os  petro- 
sum  it  is  joined  by  branches  from  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth,  and  from  the  first  and  second  cervical,  to 
form  the  largest  ganglion  in  the  body,  from  which  the 
nerve  goes  out  to  descend  down  the  neck  with  the 
carotid  artery.  We  have  remarked,  however,  that  this 
supposed  origin  is  rather  a  branch  sent  upward,  to  it; 
but  minuteness  is  here  unnecessary.  The  intercostal, 
in  its  course  down  the  neck,  supplies  the  flexor  muscles 
of  the  head  and  neck,  and  communicates  with  the  cer¬ 
vical  nerves;  nor  will  it  escape  observation,  that  the 
motion  of  the  head  is  often  involuntary; 

E’en  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  his  head. 

As  it  is  about  to  enter  the  thorax  it  again  forms  a  gan¬ 
glion,  from  which  nerves  are  sent  to  the  trachea  arteria, 
and  to  the  heart  :  those  designed  for  the  heart  join¬ 
ing  with  the  branches  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  passing 
between  the  two  great  arteries  and  the  auricles  to 
the  substance  of  that  muscle.  The  intercostal  then 
runs  down  on  the  side  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  thorax, 
having  additional  nerves  constantly  sent  to  it  from  be¬ 
tween  these  vertebrae.  Where  the  addition  is  made  to 
it  from  the  fifth  dorsal  nerve,  a  branch  goes  off  ob¬ 
liquely  forward,  which  joined  with  others  from  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  forms  the  anterior  trunk 
which  passes  through  its  own  proper  hole  in  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  when  it  again  forms  a  ganglion  immediately 
above  the  caeliac  artery,  into  which  the  eighth  pair  en¬ 
ters.  From  this,  the  nerves  of  the  intestines,  liver, 
spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  and  glandulae  renales,  are 
derived.  The  posterior  trunk  continues  in  its  straight 
course  downward,  communicating  with  the  inferior  dorsal 
and  lumbar,  and  sending  off  branches  to  the  kidneys 
and  testicles.  Some  of  its  branches  join  with  others, 
from  the  anterior  trunk  to  form  a  ganglion,  close  to  the 
inferior  mesenteric  artery,  to  supply  part  of  the  colon 
and  rectum.  The  extremity  of  this  nerve  is  even  sent 
to  the  pelvis,  to  furnish  the  other  parts  there.  In  this 
progress  the  plexuses  are  numerous. 

The  SPINAL  nerves  seldom  rise  in  cords,  *but  in 
separate  fibres  from  the  front  and  back  part  of  the  spine. 
They  soon  run  into  a  ganglion,  which  is  however  chiefly 
formed  by  the  posterior  fibres,  and  they  then  acquire 
the  firm  coats  peculiar  to  the  other  nerves.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  numbers  of  the  vertebrae  through 
which  they  pass,  and  the  foramen  is  .in  the  verte¬ 
bra  above.  Seven  come  from  the  cervical  vertebrae, 
twelve  from  the  dorsal,  five  from  the  lumbar,  and  six 
from  the  false  vertebrae. 

rl  he Jir.  t  cervical  pair  come  from  between  the  first 
and  second  vertebrae,  and  its  branches  are  immediately 
connected  with  the  tenth  pair  of  the  head,  the  second 
cervical  and  intercostal.  It  supplies  the  flexors  of  the 
neck;  but  its  larger  branches  are  sent  to  the  extensors, 
though  not  lost  on  them,  as  a  few  pass  through  them, 
and  are  spent  in  the  teguments  of  the  occiput.  Some  of 
its  fibres  are  connected  forward  with  the  fifth  pair  of  the 
head,  and  the  portio  dura.  Thus  a  pain  in  the  neck  is 
sometimes  felt  in  hysteria;  and,  in  tetanus,  the_ first 


of  the  voluntary  muscles  affected  are  those  of  the 
neck. 

The  second  ccvvicals  unite,  by  branches,  with  the 
ninth  of  the  head,  the  intercostal,  and  the  first  and  third 
of  the  neck  ;  and,  by  a  large  branch  which  comes  out 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  slerno  mastoideus,  with  the, 
accessory  nerve.  It  is  afterward  distributed  to  the 
muscles  and  glands  of  the  head  and  neck,  as  well  as  the 
external  ear,  where  it  is  connected  to  the  portio  dura, 
sometimes  to  the  first  cervical.  The  remainder  passes 
to  the  levator  scapulae,  and  the  extensors  of  the  head 
and  neck;  but,  at  this  place,  another  branch  is  usually 
sent  off  to  join  the  accessory,  near  the  superior  angle  of 
the  scapulae.  These  connections  occasion  the  pain  to 
extend  to  the  clavicle  in  inflammations  of  the  parotid, 
and  the  head  to  be  drawn  toward  the  shoulder  of  the 
affected  side. 

The  third  cervical,  on  its  passing  from  between  the 
vertebrae,  unites  with  the  second;  and  a  branch  passing 
down,  uniting  with  the  fourth  cervical,  forms  the  phre¬ 
nic  nerve,  which  enters  the  thorax,  between  the  subcla¬ 
vian  artery  and  vein.  It  passes  by  the  pericardium,  in 
a  sulcus,  and  is  lost  on  the  diaphragm.  The  last  phre¬ 
nic  goes  outward,  to  pass  over  the  apex  of  the  heart. 
From  this  circumstance,  palpitations  of  the  heart  are 
often  attended  with  an  acute  pain,  which  is  referred  to 
the  left  orifice  of  the  stomach.  The  other  branches  of 
this  nerve  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  teguments 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  top  of  the  shoulder. 
The  consequence  is,  that  any  disease  of  the  diaphragm, 
or  the  parts  immediately  contiguous,  if  they  irritate  this 
muscle,  are  attended  with  pain  on  the  top  of  the 
shoulder.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  inflammations 
of  the  liver. 

The  fourth  cervical  sends  off  a  branch,  as  we  have 
said,  to  join  with  one  of  the  third,  to  form  the  phrenic, 
and  sends  filaments  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  It  then 
runs  to  the  armpit,  where  it  meets  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  cervicals,  and  the  first  dorsal.  These  unite  and 
again  separate  in  a  complicated  plexus,  supply  the  tegu¬ 
ments  of  the  thorax,  and  then  divide  into  different 
branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity. 
These  groups  we  shall  describe. 

The  first  of  these,  the  scapularis,  passes  to  the  semi¬ 
lunar  cavity  of  the  upper  costa  of  the  scapula,  a  hole 
formed  by  a  ligament  passing  between  the  angles  of  the 
scapula.  It  next  supplies  the  supra  spinatus  and  the 
muscles  at  the  back  of  the  scapula. 

The  articularis  sinks  in  the  axilla  to  avoid  the  head  of 
the  os  humeri,  to  rise  again  at  the  back  part  of  it,  and  is 
dispersed  on  the  muscles  which  draw  the  arm  back  or 
elevate  it.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  surrounding 
the  joint. 

The  cutaneus  runs,  superficially,  down  the  fore  part 
of  the  arm,  giving  branches  to  the  skin,  and  divides 
on  the  inside  of  the  fore  arm  to  supply  the  teguments 
and  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  branches  of  this  nerve 
are  sometimes  injured  by  opening  the  basilic  vein. 

The  musculo-cut ancus  passes  through  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle,  supplies  the  biceps  cubit i  and  bra- 
chiaeus  interims;  and  passing  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  and  over  the  cephalic  vein,  is  distributed  on  the 
teguments  of  the  outside  of  the  fore  arm  and  hand. 
This  is  the  nerve  sometimes  hurt  in  opening  the 
cephalic  vein. 
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The  m iscufaris  runs  in  a  spiral  direction  from  the  ax¬ 
illa,  under  the  os  humeri,  and  backward  to  the  external 
part  of  the  bone  supplying  the  extensors  of  the  fore 
arm.  A  branch  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fore  arm, 
accompanying  the  supinator  longus  to  the  wrist,  pro¬ 
ceeds  obliquely  over  the  radius  to  supply  the  muscles 
on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  The  principal 
part,  however,  penetrates  the  supinator  radii  brevis  to 
reach  the  extensors  of  the  hand  and  fingers  ;  and  one 
part  is  sent  to  the  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

1  he  vlnaris  extends  along  the  inside  of  the  arm 
to  supply1  the  extensors  of  the  fore  arm  and  the 
teguments  of  the  elbow.  At  the  lower  part  its  course 
is  somewhat  oblique,  that  it  may  pass  out  at  the  groove 
behind  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  through 
which  it  runs  to  the  ulna,  supplying  the  neighbouring 
muscles  and  teguments  till  it  reaches  the  wrist,  when  a 
branch  is  sent  obliquely  over  the  ulna  to  the  back  of 
the  hand  and  the  outside  of  the  fingers.  The  largest 
portion  of  the  nerve  goes  to  the  os  pisiforne  on  the  in¬ 
ternal  side  of  the  wrist,  where  it  sends  off  a  branch 
which  passes  through  the  tendons  to  supply  the  interos- 
sei  and  lumbricales,  terminating  in  the  muscles  of  the 
thumb  and  fore  finger.  The  remainder  supplies  the 
little  finger,  and  divides  into  three  branches,  two  of 
which  pass  with  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
little  finger  to  furnish  its  inside;  while  the  other  is  dis¬ 
posed  in  the  same  way  on  the  side  ot  the  ring-finger. 
Some  of  the  branches,  however,  from  the  last  cervical 
and  first  dorsal  run  distinct  to  the  ring  and  little  finger, 
since  these  are  sometimes  affected  independent  of  the 
other  fingers,  and  a  pain  or  a  violent  paralysis  of  these, 
when  they  are  exclusively  affected,  has  been  removed 
by  a  caustic  at  the  internal  angle  of  a  scapula.  A 
numbness  of  the  fingers  often  arises  from  leaning  on  the 
internal  condyle,  and  a  blow  on  it  gives  a  tremulous 
sensation  through  the  fore  arm  and  hand. 

The  last  bundle,  the  radial-is,  passes  with  the  humeral 
artery  to  the  elbow,  supplying  the  flexors  of  the  cubit 
in  its  way.  It  then  pierces  the  pronator  teres,  supplies 
,  the  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the  tore  arm,  and 
continues  its  course  to  near  the  wrist,  giving  branches 
to  the  muscles  in  its  way.  Near  the  wrist  it  sometimes 
gives  off  a  nerve  to  the  back  of  the  hand  and  fingers, 
instead  of  a  branch  ot  the  muscularis.  1  he  largei  part 
of  the  nerve,  however,  passes  behind  the  annular  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  wrist,  supplies  the  thumb,  and  sends  a 
branch  on  each  side  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendons  of  the 
flexors  of  the  thumb,  tore  finger,  and  middle  finger, 
and  one  to  that  side  of  the  ring-finger  next  the  middle 
one.  In  each  instance  of  these  groups  passing  through 
muscles  the  action  of  these  do  not  seem  to  affect  the 
sensibility  of  the  nerve,  and  we  have  already  stated 
that  the  action  of  the  muscles  consists  of  contraction 
in  length  only. 

The  twelve  dorsal  nerves  send  each  a  branch  to  the 
intercostal,  and  others  to  the  muscles  behind.  The 
principal  trunk  passes  outward  to  the  furrow  in  each 
rib,  where  they  pass  between  the  external  and  internal 
intercostals  to  supply  the  muscles  and  integuments  of 
the  thorax.  The  first  dorsal  having  contributed  its 
branch,  forms  with  the  two  branches  of  the  inter¬ 
costal,  as  they  come  down  the  thorax,  a  considerable 
ganglion.  The  six  lower  dorsal  nerves  give  branches  to 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles.  The  twelfth 


joins  with  the  first  lumbar,  and  gives  nerves  to  the  qua- 
dratus  lumborum  and  iliacus  interims. 

The  five  lumbar  nerves  on  each  side  communicate 
with  the  intercostal  and  with  each  other,  giving 
branches  backward  to  the  loins.  The  first  joining  with 
the  last  dorsal  supplies  the  abdominal  muscles,  the 
psoas,  iliacus,  and  the  teguments  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  thigh,  while  its  principal  branch,  with  other 
nerves,  forms  the  crural  nerve.  The  second  passes 
through  the  psoas,  and  is  distributed  like  the  former. 
The  third  has  a  similar  distribution.  Branches  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  make  up  the  obturator  or  pos¬ 
terior  crural  nerve,  which  passing  through  the  pelvis, 
goes  to  the  thigh  at  the  notch  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
between  the  pubis  and  the  ischium,  and  is  lost  on  the 
adductores  and  the  teguments  on  the  inside.  The 
anterior  crura!  is  formed  by  united  branches  from  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  runs  along 
the  psoas,  and  escaping. with  the  iliac  vessels  under  the 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique,  supplies  the  muscles 
and  teguments  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh.  One 
branch  of  this  nerve  runs  down  on  the  inside  of  the  leg, 
near  the  vena  saphaena  to  the  upper  part  of  the  foot; 
and  is  sometimes  wounded  in  opening  this  vein,  near 
the  ancle.  The  remainder  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lum¬ 
bar  join  in  composing  the  sciatic  nerve.  From  this  dis¬ 
tribution  we  see  the  reason  why  a  stone  passing  through 
one  of  the  ureters,  which  crosses  the  psoas  obliquely, 
will  occasion  pain  when  the  body  is  erected  ;  a  paralysis 
of  the  thigh  ;  a  swelling,  and  a  convulsive  retraction  of 
the  testicle. 

The  six  pair ,  which  come  from  the  false  vertebra,  are 
composed  of  small  nerves  sent  posteriorly  to  the  hips, 
and  larger  branches  anteriorly.  The  three  first  joining 
with  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  loins,  form  the  sciatic 
nerve ;  which,  after  sending  large  nerves  to  different 
parts  of  the  pelvis,  organs  of  generation,  and  the 
thighs,  passes  behind  the  great  tuber  of  the  os  ischium, 
and  over  the  quadragemini  muscles,  down  the  back  part 
of  the  thigh,  close  to  the  bone,  supplying  in  its  way 
the  teguments  and  muscles.  When  it  approaches  the 
ham  it  has  the  name  of  poplitreus,  and  sends  off  a  consi¬ 
derable  branch,  which  passes  over  the  fibula,  and  sink¬ 
ing  among  the  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the  leg,  goes  to 
the  foot,  and  is  lost  in  the  upper  part  of  the  larger  toes, 
having  supplied  the  muscles  and  teguments  in  its  pas¬ 
sage.  "  The  larger  branch  of  the  sciatic,  after  having 
been  equally  liberal  to  the  muscles,  &c.  sends  a  large 
cutaneous  nerve  down  the  calf  of  the  leg  to  supply  the 
outside  of  the  foot,  and  upper  part  of  the  lesser  toes.  It 
then  sinks  below  the  gemellus,  and  distributes  nerves 
to  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  leg,  continuing 
among  them  till  it  passes  behind  the  inner  ancle  :  in 
the  internal  hollow  of  the  os  calcis  it  divides  into  the 
external  and  internal  plantar  taerves,  of  which  the  first 
is  divided  among  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  toes,  nearly 
as  the  ulnar  nerve  is  distributed  on  the  concave  side  of 
the  hand ;  and  the  second  is  distributed  nearly  as  the 
radial  nerve. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  nerves  from  the  false 
vertebrae  are  much  smaller  than  the  others.  lhe 
fourth  is  soon  lost  in  the  vesica  urinaria  and  rectum  j  the 
fifth  is  chiefly  distributed  to  the  levatores  ani.  'e 
sixth,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  substance  o  t  e 
ligamentum  denticulaturn,  advances  forward,  and  is 
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lost  in  the  sphincter  ani  and  the  neighbouring  tegu¬ 
ments. 

In  general,  the  size  of  the  nerves  sent  to  the  extre¬ 
mities  are  proportionally  larger  than  those  distributed  to 
the  different  viscera  and  the  nerves  of  the  inferior  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  superior  extremities.  We  see, 
from  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  former,  the 
cause  of  the  numbness  from  sitting  on  one  side,  and 
why,  in  sciatica,  the  limb  is  not  only  weakened  but 
wasted. 

Such  is  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  and  the  ob¬ 
servations  which  they  suggest.  The  nerves  themselves. 
We  have  often  hinted,  do  not  differ  from  the  simple 
solid,,  so  far  as  chemical  analysis  has  ascertained  their 
nature;  and  the  brain  is  apparently  the  same.  When 
kept  from  the  air  it  scarcely  undergoes  any  spontaneous 
change  ;  but  in  the  air  it  soon  becomes  fetid,  of  a  green 
colour,  exhaling  copiously  ammonia.  It  contains  phos- 
phat  of  lime,  of  soda,  and  ammonia,  though  together 
in  a  very  small  proportion.  The  rest  is  apparently 
albuminous,  though  different  in  some  of  its  affinities 
from  albumen,  and  its  real  nature  has  hitherto  eluded 
chemical  investigation. 

In  our  examination  therefore  of  the  N  ervous  influ¬ 
ence  we  must  be  guided  by  observation.  We  see  cords 
extended  from  a  common  sensorium,  consisting  of 
pulpy  matter,  apparently  fibrous,  confined  or  defended 
by  firm  strong  coats.  These  cords  evidently  convey 
impressions  to  the  brain,  and  derive  from  it  an  active 
power,  which  a  principle  residing  in  the  brain  can 
direct  to  a  determined  end.  Yet,  for  the  purposes  of 
mere  animal  life,  a  brain  seems  unnecessary,  and  what 
is  a  subordinate  system  in  the  human  body,  alone 
supplies  the  lower  orders  of  animals :  in  them  there  is 
no  common  sensorium,  apparently  in  the  lowest,  no 
volition.  They  seem  to  obey  a  principle  which  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  animated  nature  we  call  instinct,  pro¬ 
bably  a  necessary  consequence  of  given  stimuli  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  suitably  organised.  We  must  look  then  to  the 
nerves  themselves  for  the  principles  of  sensation  and  of 
motion;  for  the  brain  is  only  a  common  centre,  the 
residence  of  volition. 

The  phenomena  of  sensation  and  motion  require 
a  rapid  communication  from  the  extremities  to  the 
brain,  or  to  that  origin  of  nerves  which  supplies  its 
place.  The  nerves  are  not  elastic,  and  the  idea  that 
they  convey  impressions  by  tremors  similar  to  those  of 
a  musical  chord  is  consequently  improbable.  We  ac¬ 
quire  our  ideas  of  solidity  from  resistance,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  this  resistance  which,  variously  modified, 
gives  some  information  of  the  nature  of  the  resisting 
body,  may  be  the  mean  of  conveying  the  impression  to 
the  mind.  The  numerous  modifications,  however, 
conveyed  by  the  nerves,  particularly  by  the  nerves  of 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  are  wholly  incompatible  with  this 
system,  and  except,  perhaps,  the  simple  resistance,  we 
obtain  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  resisting 
body  by  the  medium  of  some  fluid.  It  is  at  least 
generally  agreed  that  the  nervous  power  is  a  fluid. 
Dense  fluids  are  incapable  of  rapid  motion,  so  that 
it  must  be  one  of  peculiar  rarity;  and  as  the  effect 
continues  for  a  short  time  after  the  object  is  re- 
jnoved,  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  fluid  is  elastic. 
’When  we  pursue  the  nerves  to  their  extremities,  where 
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their  peculiar  functions  are  exerted,  we  find  them  de¬ 
positing  all  their  coats,  so  that  the  peculiar  properties  of 
nerves  cannot  reside  in  these;  on  the  contrary,  as  they 
do  not  appear  in  their  course,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  fluid,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  confined  by  the  coats. 
We  may  perhaps  adduce  as  an  argument  for  the  op¬ 
posite  nature  of  the  nerve  and  the  coat  the  experiment 
just  mentioned  of  Reil,  wdio  found  the  one  soluble  in 
an  alkali  and  the  other  in  an  acid.  Again,  when  we 
compare  the  appearance  of  the  nervous  cords  in  the 
best  microscopes  with  the  delicate  pulpy  membrane  in 
their  sentient  extremities,  we  are  led  to  suspect,  as 
already  hinted,  that  the  fibres,  which  appear  in  the 
greatest  magnifiers,  are  in  reality  fasciculi  of  more  de¬ 
licate  ones ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  highly  impro¬ 
bable  they  should  be  hollow,  or  contain,  within  cavities, 
any  fluid.  Yet  the  fluid  adheres  to  the  nerves  with 
some  force.  The  language  of  the  first  Monro  respect¬ 
ing  the  phrenic  nerve  is,  that  it  must  be  “  griped "  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  “  stripped ”  down  in 
a  direction  below.  Mr.  Caverhill  gives  an  equally 
strong  ’representation  of  the  necessary  force;  yet  we 
must  add,  that  these  were  applications  to  the  nerves 
through  their  dense  coats,  the  resistance  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  overcome. 

Every  fact,  every  observation,  as  well  as  the  most 
careful  deductions  from  both,  seem  to  show  that  the 
nerves  are  fibrous,  that  their  power  resides  in  a  subtile, 
elastic  fluid  inherent  in  them,  permeating  freely 
through  them,  and  confined  by  their  coatf,  either 
from  waste  or  an  improper  direction.  This  is  no 
peculiar  phenomenon  in  nature.  The  magnetic  fluid  is 
confined  to  iron  in  a  peculiar  state,  and  its  direction  is 
preserved  by  an  armature  of  brass;  the  electric  passes 
freely  through  metals,  but  is  confined  by  glass  or  wax. 
Suppose,  then,  we  now  speak  analogically,  a  metal  di¬ 
vided  into  the  minutest  fibres,  each  coated  with  wax, 
and  that  coating  deposited  at  one  extremity  :  If  the  su¬ 
perior  extremity  is  charged,  the  fluid  will  be  conveyed 
with  undiminished,  possibly  with  increased,  energy, 
to  the  lower.  This  analogy  is  realised  in  the  torpedo. 
The  galvanic  shock,  we  have  said,  is  of  the  nature  of 
the  electrical;  it  is  peculiar  to  the  nerves,  which  are 
disposed  so  as  to  confine  it,  and  the  principal  nerves 
pass,  in  the  electrical  ray,  commonly  called  the  torpedo, 
under  a  muscle,  which  can  check  its  influx.  When  the 
muscle  is  relaxed,  apparently  at  the  will  of  the  animal, 
the  whole  force  is  directed  to  a  given  point.  Like  the 
nervous  power,  it  is  more  active  in  proportion  to  the 
vigour  of  the  animal;  its  activity  is  diminished  by  exer¬ 
tion,  and  is  lost  by  death.  We  have  said,  that  this  is 
analogy  only,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  add,  it  is  ana¬ 
logy  so  close  that  it  may  assume  a  better  name,  and  rea¬ 
son  cannot  revolt  at  its  being  styled  a  probable  theory. 
Once  more  :  electricity  in  activity  excites  the  powers 
of  a  nerve  following  its  fibres,  equally  confined  by 
their  coats.  In  a  kindred  fluid  it  will  probably  excite  a 
similar  activity,  and  the  effect  is  the  same  with  that  of 
all  inordinate  stimuli,  exhaustion,  with  a  loss  of  irrita¬ 
bility,  which  we  commonly  perceive  from  excessive  ex¬ 
citement,  or  from  deleterious  miasmata;  that  it  arises 
from  excess  of  excitement  is  evinced  by  its  causing  pain 
and  muscular  contraction  when  not  immediately  fatal. 
See  Electricitas  and  Galvanism  us. 
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Whence  then  does  this  principle  originate,  how  is  it 
Continued,  how  supported,  and  in  what  manner  de¬ 
stroyed  ?  These  may  be  styled  unfair  questions,  when 
we  have  professed  to  step,  but' a  little  way,  beyond  the 
confines  of  analogy.  Yet  we  have  no  scruple  to  answer 
them.  We  consider  then  this  fluid  inherent  in  the 
nerves  in  their  original  germ,  excited  by  the  action 
which  gives  life,  supported  by  the  natural  stimuli  of 
food,  warmth,  &c.  exhausted  by  too  great  excitement, 
or  causes  which  at  once  destroy  its  activity,  and  ceasing 
finally  to  act  when  the  solid  which  it  accompanies  loses 
its  organisation  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  its  arte¬ 
ries.  When  we  speak  of  the  natural  stimuli  we  may 
be  accused  of  using  the  jargon  of  Brown.  But,  in  his 
system,  life  itself  is  a  forced  state :  we  contend  only 
that  the  support  of  life  depends  on  causes  of  excite¬ 
ment,  a  fact  rather  than  an  opinion  ;  and  these  stimuli 
appear  to  act  exclusively  by  supporting  the  circulation, 
while  the  decay  of  old  age  arises  from  the  obliteration 
of  the  arteries.  The  arteries,  however,  not  only  give 
activity  to  the  nerves  in  their  extremities,  but  seem  to 
have  a  considerable  influence  on  them  in  their  origin. 
The  brain,  we  have  seen,  is  coated  to  a  certain  depth 
with  cineritious  substance,  a  colour  derived  from  nu¬ 
merous  minute  vessels;  but  in  various  parts  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  in  the  ganglionic  system,  even 
in  the  nerves  themselves,  striae  of  a  similar  colour  are 
discoverable.  This  circumstance  has  led  to  the  idea 
that  the  brain  was  a  gland,  and  the  nervous  a  se¬ 
creted  fluid.  The  glandular  apparatus  appeared  to 
Dr.  Cullen  so  striking,  that  while  he  would  not  admit 
a  secreted  fluid  for  -the  purposes  of  sensation  and 
motion,  he  thought  it  assisted  nutrition  :  vide  in 
verbo. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this 
subject.  We  allowed  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  to  be  the 
most  highly  animalised  of  our  fluids  ;  we  admitted  its 
contraction  by  the  Galvanic  stimulus,  and  gave  its  full 
force  to  the  argument,  though  we  disclaimed  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  contraction  was  the  result  of  such  organisa¬ 
tion.  May  it  not  then  be  said  that  the  brain,  a  fibrous 
mass,  is  supplied  with  blood  in  vessels  so  exceedingly  mi¬ 
nute,  that  the  circulation  must  be  languid  and  the  fibrin 
strongly  disposed  to  separate ;  that  if  animalisation  be 
connected  with  a  fibrous  structuie,  the  cause  will  heic 
be  found  adequate  to  the  effect  ?  It  cannot,  however, 
escape  even  a  superficial  inquirer  that  the  animation  of 
the  fibre  must  be  previous  to  the  circulation;  and  every 
view  which  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  take  of  the 
subject  seems  to  show  that  the  primordial  germ  is 
fibrous,  and  that  it  is  animated  in  the  moment  of  con¬ 
ception.  If  this  be  true,  the  separation  of  the  fibrin  is 
an  effect  only.  But  may  it  not  supply  nervous  sub¬ 
stance  once  lost  ?  The  question  will  arise,  isneivous 
substance  ever  supplied  with  its  original  powers  and 
functions  ?  Wre  think  not.  Nerves  are  united  like 
any  other  simple  solid;  but  from  the  experiments  of 
Fontana,  and  his  microscopical  views  of  the  united 
nerve,  it  seems  to  be  only  joined  by  a  dense  cellular 
substance.  If  the  sensation  below  is  not  destroyed  it  is 
weaker,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  neigh¬ 
bouring  nerves,  when  one  is  destroyed,  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  powers  to  supply  its  place.  The  fact  recorded  by 
Santorini  is  a  very  strong  one,  that  the  origin  of  the 
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portio  mollis  was  particularly  large  in  a  blind  man, 
whose  hearing  was  peculiarly  acute. 

We  have  seen  various  communications  between  the 
nerves  after  escaping  from  the  encephalon,  and  the 
influence  of  these  communications  in  exciting  what 
have  been  styled  sympathetic  motions.  Many  others 
(see  Sympathia,)  cannot  be  explained  by  anv  known 
nervous  connection,  and  physiologists  have  supposed 
with  great  reason  that  the  nervous  fibres  communicate 
in  the  brain.  We  have  seen  that  such  communications 
are  very  extensive. 

The  sensibility  and  importance- of  a  part  must  not  b'e 
estimated  bv  its  proportion  of  nefves.  Those  of  the 
heart  are  few  and  small,  and  some  parts  of  the  body, 
particularly  the  more  .compact  ones,  are  acutely  sensible 
when  inflamed,  though  very  inconsiderable  fibres  have 
been  traced  to  them.  This  has  appeared  so  striking  to 
some  physiologists,  that  they  have  been  inclined  to 
believe  a  nervous  aura,  from  neighbouring  organs, 
could  give  sensibility.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Reil,  but 
a  highly  improbable  one.  Many  animals,  as  leeches, 
were  said  to  be  destitute  of  a  nervous  system,  till  they 
had  been  more  accurately  examined;  and  some  parts  of 
the  body  equally  so,  till  the  small  nervous  branches 
had  been  more  minutely  investigated.  It  is  not  at 
present  asserted  that  the  generation  of  mosses  is  equivo¬ 
cal  because  the  fructification  of  some  kinds  has  not 
been  indisputably  demonstrated.  We  may  be  allowed 
in  this  place  to  sum  up  very  shortly  the  whole  doctrine 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish  on  this  subject; 
though  it  will  lead  to  some  repetition,  we  are  now  by 
the  additional  steps  enabled  to  give  a  complete  view  of 
the  whole. 

The  primordial  germ  exists  seemingly  in  the  female, 
It  is  animated  by  the  male,  who  certainly  influences  the 
form,  the  habits,  the  temperaments,  and  constitutional 
diseases.  This  germ  contains  in  embryo  the  fibrous 
parts  of  the  body  only,  convoluted  into  a  form  so 
minute  as  to  escape  for  a  time  the  assisted  sight,  and 
of  this  fibrous  germ  the  principal  part  is  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  the  carina  of  Malphigi.  This  ani¬ 
mated  nervous  system  gives  vigour  and  activity  to  the 
other  fibrous  portions,  the  muscles,  which  soon  impel 
a  fluid,  received  from  the  maternal  part  of  the  uterus, 
and  gradually  evolve  the  rest  of  the  body  in  succession. 
While  the  nervous  power  animates  the  arteries  it 
receives  from  them  in  turn  a  greater  degree  of  vigour 
and  activity.  Inorganic  matter  is  gradually  added  be¬ 
tween  the  fibres,  which  is  either  loose  in  a  cellular 
substance,  or  compacted  with  the  fibres  into  mem¬ 
branes.  Thus  the  body  by  degrees;  acquires  a  bulk. 
Its  shape  and  form  depend  on  that  of  the  original 
fibrous,  or  more  strictly  the  nervous,  germ  ;  for  the 
body  cannot  expand  beyond  the  point  to  which  the 
convoluted  nerves  are  able  to  extend,  without  death  en¬ 
suing.  That  they  will  occasionally  admit  of  a  some¬ 
what  greater  extent  we  see  from  painful  tumours, 
which  are  supplied  with  arteries  at  times  apparently  of 
recent  formation.  If  there  is  a  power  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  to  form  new  arteries,  probably  it  is  limited  to  the. 
power  cf  extension  in  the  nerves.  If  it  was  unlimited, 
deformities  and  irregularity  of  figure  would  destroy  the 
peculiar  dignity  of  the  human  frame,  and  we  should  be 
justified  iu  attributing  all  to  chance. 
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Man  thus  slowly  expands,  and  successive  organs  of 
peculiar  structure,  destined  for  their  varied  functions, 
are  gradually  evolved.  The  arteries,  however,  after  a 
certain  period  begin  to  lose  their  energy;  the  blood  is 
accumulated  in  the  veins,  the  smaller  vessels  are  obliter¬ 
ated,  sensibility  and  irritability  proportionally  decrease, 
till  the  animation  of  the  brain  can  be  no  longer  sup¬ 
ported,  or  some  important  vital  function  be  discharged. 
The  whole  machine  is  then  no  longer  in  action,  and  the 
affinities  of  unanimated  matter  reduce  it  again  to  earth, 
to  oil,  to  salts,  and  air  !! 

See  Winslow’s  Anatomy ;  Monro’s  Dissertation  on 
the  Nerves,  annexed  to  his  Osteology ;  Steno,  Vieus- 
sens,  Willis,  Ridley,  Leuwenhoeek,  and  Ruysch ; 
Whvtt  on  the  Sympathy  of  the  Nerves  and  Nervous 
Disorders ;  Kirkland’s  Dissertation  on  the  Brain  and 
Nerves,  and  on  the  Sympathy  of  the  Nerves;  Monro’s 
Observations  on  the  Nervous  System  ;  Vicq.  d’Azyr 
Anatomie  du  Cerveau ;  Soemering  de  Cerebro  et 
Nervis  ;  Scarpa  Tabulae  Neurologicae. 

Nervi  va'gi,  nervi  sympathe'tici  medii, 
nervi  stoma'chici.  See  Par  vagum. 

NERVTNA,  (from  nervus,  a  nerve).  See  Neuro¬ 
tica. 

NERVOSA  FERRIS;  morbus  cardiacus.  Nerv¬ 
ous  fever  is  the  milder  typhus  of  Cullen,  and  might 
perhaps  with  propriety  have  been  referred  to  that 
hegd;  but  it  is  also  so  nearly  connected  with  those  slow 
fevers  which  sometimes  arise  from  a  sedentary  life, 
from  internal  obstructions,  and  other  causes,  that  it  can, 
perhaps,  be  more  advantageously  considered  in  this 
place. 

Nervous  fever,  the  typhus  mitior  of  Dr.  Cullen, 
is  defined,  a  contagious  disease,  in  which  the  heat  is  not 
much  increased;  the  pulse  small,  weak,  and  generally 
frequent;  the  urine  little  changed  ;  the  functions  of  the 
sensorium  much  disturbed;  and  the  strength  greatly  di¬ 
minished.  In  the  early  stages  there  is  no  particular 
symptom  to  distinguish  it  from  nervous  diseases  with 
fever,  except  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the 
existence  of  an  epidemic,  or  occasionally  a  marked 
attack.  In  general,  nervous  fever  comes  on  slowly, 
with  occasional  chilliness,  so  slight  as  often  to  elude  the 
attention  and  escape  the  recollection.  It  is,  however, 
from  the  beginning  attended  with  giddiness,  or  a  mist 
before  the  eyes  by  day,  and  a  want  of  sleep  by  night. 
A  great  lassitude,  frequent  yawnings,  with  flying  pains, 
increased  greatly  towards  the  evening,  want  of  appetite 
rising  even  to  loathing  and  nausea,  sighing,  oppression 
at  the  region  of  the  stomach,  with  dyspnoea,  in  succes¬ 
sion  come  on.  This  gradual  increase  of  symptoms, 
with  the  peculiar  pale,  sunk  countenance  attending 
fever,  will  give  the  alarm,  even  when  other  nervous 
diseases  with  which  the  earlier  symptoms  have  been 
confounded  are  present.  The  tongue  continues  for  a 
time  with  little  change,  but  is  occasionally  rough  and 
dry,  and  after  a  lew  days  white,  at  last  assuming  a 
browner  hue.  The  pulse  are  usually  quick  and  small 
from  the  beginning,  and  perhaps  Dr.  Cullen  has  been 
too  cautious  in  staling  it  only,  as  “  for  the  most  part” 
frequent.  The  skin  is  generally  dry,  though  profuse, 
clammy,  debilitating  sweats  come  on  about  the  third  day, 
and  the  heat  is  at  no  time  considerable.  After  about  the 
tenth  day  the  weakness  increases  considerably  ;  the 
tremors  become  convulsive;  with  despondency  and  alien¬ 


ation  of  mind,  at  first  observable  only  in  the  night,  but 
soon  continuing  with  little  intermission.  It  is,  however* 
only  the  mild  delirium  of  pathologists  ;  wandering  ra¬ 
ther  than  phrensy. 

The  disease  is  often  protracted  to  the  twenty-first 
day,  and  often  to  even  a  longer  period.  It  seems  seldom 
to  have  a  regular  crisis,  but  gradually  proceeds  to  a 
fatal  termination  in  debility  and  convulsions,  or  a 
gradual  restoration  to  health,  evinced  by  more  natural 
sleep,  a  more  favourable  appearance  of  the  look,  the 
tongue  more  florid  at  the  edges,  the  mind  more  col¬ 
lected,  the  nausea  disappearing  or  changing  to  an  appe¬ 
tite,  often  whimsical  and  unsteady,  but  still  distant 
from  the  former  loathing. 

We  have  stated  sufficiently  the  distinction  of  nervous 
fever  from  nervous  diseases  with  fever.  If  the  chilliness 
is  not  observable,  the  look  and  the  evening  exacerbation 
will  generally  decide,  for  purely  nervous  diseases  are 
easier  towards  night.  Another  distinction  is  not  less 
striking.  Though  in  nervous  diseases  the  appetite 
is  capricious,  yet  food  of  a  proper  quality,  and  in  mo¬ 
derate  quantities,  is  borne  with  ease  and  even  advantage.. 
In  fever  it  always  overloads.  In  the  former,  wine 
cheers;  in  the  latter,  it  heats  and  oppresses.  Yet  in 
the  beginning  of  nervous  fever,  error  is  often  un¬ 
avoidable. 

Nervous  fever  is  seldom  sporadic,  and  when  epide¬ 
mic  usually  proceeds  from  the  common  causes  of 
epidemic  fevers,  viz.  miasmata  ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt 
of  its  being  occasionally  contagious.  The  form  of  this 
fever  arises  probably  from  the  constitutions  it  affects, 
viz.  the  languid,  the  studious,  and  the  sedentary.  What 
in  a  crowded  jail,  in  a  camp,  or  in  a  besieged  town, 
would  be  typhus  petechialis,  in  a  city  where  the  air  is- 
free  but  the  constitution  debilitated,  is  probably  typhus 
mitior  or  nervous  fever.  The  disease  is  not,  however, 
essentially  different,  and  every  cause  of  weakness  pre¬ 
disposes  to  it. 

The  cause  of  fever  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  is 
debility,  perhaps  more  strictly  a  debility  of  the  senso¬ 
rial  power,  attended  with  irregular  action  of  the  whole 
muscular  system,  and  its  consequences  internal  conges¬ 
tion,  particularly,  for  the  reasons  stated,  in  the  liver  and 
the  brain.  We  should  not  have  repeated  this  opinion 
were  it  not  to  show  how  nearly  it  approaches  to  that  of 
Dr.  Clutterbuck,  which  in  the  moment  of  writing  ha# 
reached  us.  He  supposes  fever  a  local  disease,  and 
to  consist  in  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which,  from  its 
connection  with  the  whole  system,  induces  the  various 
disorders  in  the  vital,  the  animal,,  and  the  natural 
functions.  We  mean  not  to  urge,  in  contradiction, 
to  his  fair  and  well-drawn  inductions,  that  the  inter¬ 
costal  system  is  distinct  from  the  cerebral,  and  not 
likely  to  be  affected  by  it,  for  this  at  present  is  untried 
ground,  but  to  remark,  that  in  his  argument  he  seems 
not  to  have  attended  to  the  distinction  between  active 
inflammation  and  congestion.  He  distinctly  proves  the 
latter,  but  not  the  former.  The  best  practitioners  at 
this  time  will  not  admit  of  any  practical  distinction  be¬ 
tween  membranous  or  parenchematous  inflammations, 
but  no  doubt  can  arise  respecting  the  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  of  inflammatory  action.  If  this  object  had  been 
in  our  view,  we  could  not  have  pursued  the  distinc¬ 
tion  more  closely  than  we  have  done  in  the  article  in- 
IXAMMATION,  q.  v.  and  in  the  various  parts  of  this 
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work  where  we  have  pointed  out  the  effects  of  conges¬ 
tion  as  distinct  frona  inflammation.  The  real  difference 
arises  first  from  age,  where  the  congestion  is  chiefly 
venous  ;  secondly,  from  the  degree  of  the  vis  a  tergo, 
excited  by  the  obstruction.  Tn  the  brain  the  limits  in 
the  first  case  are  the  apoplexies  in  advanced  life,  and 
those  cases  which  Hoffman  calls  lucmorrhagice  cerebri; 
in  the  second,  the  languid  inflammation  from  concus¬ 
sion,  q-  v.  and  the  active  ones  which  produce  phre- 
liitis.  To  come  nearer  the  present  point,  the  state  of 
the  brain  in  violent  delirium  from  inflammatory  fever, 
and  in  the  mild  delirium  of  the  nervous,  seems  to  be 
equally  at  the  extremes  of  the  beam;  and  though  the 
former  approaches  phrenitis,  the  latter  is  far  distant  from 
it.  With  these  distinctions  we  fully  agree  with  Dr. 
Clutterbuck  in  his  ideas  of  the  state  of  the  brain  dur¬ 
ing  fever  ;  nor  do  we  wish  for  more  able  supports  of  our 
opinion  than  the  facts  which  he  has  so  industriously 
collected,  or  so  ingeniously  applied. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  subject,  and  which  we  think  requires  equal 
attention,  viz.  the  state  of  the  epigastric  region,  and 
particularly  of  the  liver.  This  seems  in  the  treatment 
of  every  fever  to  require  a  very  particular  attention, 
nor  will  the  arguments  which  show  the  influence  of  the 
brain  on  the  digestive  organs  explain  the  fulness,  the 
tension  of  the  region  of  the  liver,  or  explain  the  neces¬ 
sity  or  the  good  effects  of  laxatives.  In  the  disease 
before  us  the  epagastric  region  is  generally  tense  ;  and 
stools  are  easily  borne.  The  affection  of  the  head  is 
the  delirium  mite  only  of  pathologists.  In  fact,  the 
debility  is  so  great  that  the  alteration  in  the  balance 
of  the  circulation  is  less  obvious,  and  the  practice  has 
been  generally  feeble  and  inefficacious;  or  mistaken  and 

ill-directed.  . 

We  might  refer  in  general  to  the  observations  on  the 
remedies  of  fever  (see  febris)  ;  but  some  modifications 
are  necessary.  Even  when  bleeding  was  considered  as 
indispensible,  the  lancet  was  dreaded,  or  employed  in 
this  disease  with  a  timid  caution.  Practitioners  have 
since  found  it  injurious,  and  even  fatal;  nor  is  theie 
any  period  when  it  appears  truly  indicated.  Emetics 
are  useful  in  the  beginning,  but  the  active  exertions 
of  vomiting  prevent  their  frequent  repetition,  as  they 
6eem  to  exhaust  the  strength  and  diminish  the  excita- 
bility  •  nauseating  closes  of  antimonials  exhaust  it  still 
more,'  and  are  highly  injurious.  Purgatives  seem  also 
to  have  been  forbidden,  as  lowering  the  strength  and 
lessening  the  vital  powers;  yet,  at  a  time  when  in 
more  active  fevers  clsyters  were  chiefly  trusted, .  and  we 
were  told  with  the  most  frigid  caution  that  it  stools 
were  necessary  they  must  be  procured  by  then  means 
only,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  cases  of 
such  great  debility  the  increase  of  the  alvine  discharge 
was  dreaded.  Nervous  epidemics  are,  however,  pecu¬ 
liarly  rare,  nor  have  we  had  an  opportunity  of  bunging 
the  use  of  purgatives- to  the  test.  In  the  last  we  saw 
they  appeared  injurious ;  but  in  the  sporadic  cases  of 
this  nature  we  have  found  them  rather  beneficial :  but 
in  such  the  practitioner  must  be  <c  with  caution  bold. 

The  Peruvian  bark  would  appear  to  be  strongly 
indicated,  and  it  has  had  powerful  recommendations. 
Yet  the  period  at  which  these  recommendations  ap¬ 
peared  give  us  some  room  for  doubt.  It  was  when 
fevers  of  the  continued  kind  were  supposed  to  consist 


of  repeated  paroxysms,  and  to  be  as  easily  checked  by 
this  remedy  as  intermittents.  Practitioners  too  often 
see  what  they  wish,  and  medicines  always  appear  to 
answer  a  preconceived  opinion. 

The  management,  in  which  all  seem  to  agree,  is  to 
check  colliquative  sweats,  which  often  arise,  by  free  cold 
air  and  cold  drinks  ;  to  give  wine  with  caution,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  state  of  debility,  and  opiates,  with  or  without 
stimulants,  which  alone  seem  to  act  as  cordials.  Yet 
to  these  we  would  add  blisters,  which  are  certainly 
necessary  to  lessen  the  accumulation  in  the  brain,  and 
laxatives  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  will  prevent  or 
lessen  the  infarctions  of  the  liver,  which  are  inseparable 
from  every  fever  which  we  have  seen.  The  power  of 
the  laxative  should  be  adapted  to  the  patient  s  strength; 
but  his  feelings  and  his  pulse,  after  every  evacuation, 
should  be  carefully  examined,  for  from  thence  we 
should  draw  our  indications  for  their  repetition.  We 
strongly  suspect  that  the  bark  would  have  been  found 
a  more  useful  medicine  had  laxatives  been  properly 
premised;  but  in  the  use  of  this  remedy  practitioners 
have  been  peculiarly  timid. 

Camphor  is  a  medicine  which  has  been  spoken 
of  differently,  according  perhaps  to  the  nature  of  the 
epidemic,  or  the  prejudice  of  the  practitioner.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  it  promises  to  be  effectual ;  and  the  ether,  which 
seems  never  to  have  had  a  fair  trial,  is  a  remedy  oi 
equal,  apparent,  value.  While  the  colliquative  sweats 
have  been  often  a  troublesome  symptom,  practitioners 
have  greatly  feared  the  semicupium  or  waim  fomenta¬ 
tions  ;  yet,  in  a  low  temperature,  when  the  sweats  do 
not  come  on,  they  may  be  useful.  They  should  never 
be  higher  than  96°  nor  below  Q2Q.  The  cold  affusion 
has  not  been  tried,  though  sponging  the  body  with  cold 
water,  or  water  and  vinegar,  was  no  uncommon  remedy 
among  the  ancients.  The  heat  of  the  body  is,  however, 
so  inconsiderable,  that  sponging  only  can  be  admitted, 
and  this  should  be  employed  with  caution. 

When  convulsions  come  on,  either  camphor,  castor, 
or  opium,  are  necessary;  and  these  in  combination 
are  often  highly  useful.  In  this  state  also,  mosch 
and  the  fetid  gums  have  been  employed  with  consider¬ 
able  advantage.  Whatever  be  the  inconveniencies 
of  the  bark  during  the  fever,  it  greatly  assists  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  strength  during  convalescence.  rlhe 
debility  is  often  considerable,  nor  have  we  seen  any 
fever  where  the  nnnd  is  reduced  to  moie  infantine 
weakness. 

Nervosi  morb r,  the  ueurodes  of  Dr.  Cullen,  may 
seem  to  require  some  particular  notice.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  occur  under  their  respective  heads ;  but  a  term  so 
generally  employed  may  be  sought  for  in  a  dictionary, 
and  we  shall  endeavour,  on  the  foundation  of  our 
nervous  pathology,  to  give  some  general  and  more  dis¬ 
tinct  views  than  may  be  found  in  former  authors,  in  the 
most  concise,  comprehensive,  form. 

The  two  great  divisions  of  the  morbid  states  of 
the  nervous  system  are  increased  or  diminished  sen¬ 
sibility,  connected  with  increased  mobility  and  tor¬ 
por  in  the  moving  fibres,  with  tenderness  or  firmness 
in  the  simple  solid.  The  deranged  state  ot  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system  is  chiefly  considered  m  the  article  Mania, 


q.  v.  .  r  .. 

Nervous  diseases,  in  the  common  meaning  o 
term,  chiefly  consist  in  the  former  state,  in  vvlucb,  9 
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prevent  prolixity,  we  shall  constantly  include  its  con¬ 
nections.  This  constitutes  the  hysteric  constitution, 
and  indeed,  in  imagination,  “  all  the  evils  flesh  is  heir 
to.”  In  hysteria,  we  considered  that  marked  definite 
affection,  distinguished  by  its  appropriate  symptoms; 
but  there  are  many  complaints  depending  on  excess  of 
excitement,  sometimes  within  the  limits  of  health, 
though  occasionally  stepping  beyond  the  first  boundaries 
of  disease.  As  they  are  so  numerous,  we  must  pursue 
them  in  the  different  functions,  distinguished  as  vital, 
animal ,  and  natural. 

The  vital  functions  suffer  numerous  inconvenient  de¬ 
viations  frost  their  natural  regularity.  The  circulation 
is  usually  rapid,  but  often  greatly  accelerated  and  irre¬ 
gular,  not  only  in  the  synchronism  of  the  action  of  the 
heart,  but  in  the  direction  of  the  circulating  fluids. 
We  thus  find,  from  the  slightest  excitement,  the  pulse 
unusually  rapid;  the  heart  fluttering  with  irregular 
beats  ;  the  face  flushed,  while  the  extremities  are  cold, 
or  a  sensation  of  cold  water  pouring  down  the  back  is 
felt.  The  respiration  is  equally  irregular;  the  lungs  are 
ineffectually  expanded,  and  inspiration  repeated,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  anxiety  thus  occasioned.  At  times,  the  respira¬ 
tion  and  circulation  cease,  and  a  death-like  faintness, 
attended  occasionally  with  convulsions,  supervenes. 

These  symptoms  recur  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
sometimes  vanish  spontaneously,  leaving  the  usual  deli¬ 
cacy  of  infirm  health,  but  no  particular  inconvenience. 
They  are  induced  and  carried  off  by  causes  equally 
slight,  and  leave  the  patient  subject  to  the  charge  of 
caprice,  fancy,  or  dissimulation.  Thus  they  are  brought 
on  by  a  sharp  noise,  a  fetid  odour,  a  disagreeable  object, 
and  carried  off  by  similar  means.  To  rouse  the  atten¬ 
tion,  to  keep  it  suspended  by  anxiety  and  expectation, 
in  fact  to  take  the  patient  from  herself,  since  the  mor¬ 
bid  affection  is  almost  peculiar  to  females,  furnishes  the 
best  plan  for  relief.  To  bring  on  misfortunes  is  not  the 
province  of  the  physician,  but  accidental  ones  raise  her 
above  herself. 

In  the  animal  functions,  the  tendency  to  disease  is  no 
less  conspicuous.  The  sensibility  is  extreme,  and  the 

Miseries  of  Human  Life,  ’  overcharged  perhaps  in  the 
modern  popular  publication,  are  wholly  the  patient's 
own.  The  wind  blows  with  too  suffocating  or  too 
chilling  a  breeze;  the  birds  chirp  with  too  shrill  a 
sound;  the  odour  of  new-mown  hay  is  offensive;  and 
the  glaring  sun  blinds  me  too  tender  eye.  As  the  In¬ 
dian  is  all  face,  the  nervous  patient  feels  in  every  organ 
as  if  that  organ  had  no. defence. 

The  affections  of  the  natural  functions  are  mixed  with 
those  of  the  vital  and  animal.  The  muscles,  in  general, 
are  susceptible  of  sudden  and  violent  contractions,  no 
longer  obedient  to  the  will.  These  arise  to  hysteric, 
sometimes  to  epileptic,  paroxysms  The  appetite  is  ca¬ 
pricious,  irregular,  and  occasionally  depraved;  the  sto¬ 
mach  often  distended  with  flatulence,  and  disturbed 
with  borborygmi;  the  bowels-  unequal  in  their  exer¬ 
tions;  the  kidneys  occasionally  yielding  to  the  impulse 
of  the  blood,  and  secreting  a  serous  fluid  with  little 
change,  sometimes  resisting  the  usual  impulse,  or  obey¬ 
ing  it,  after  some  delay,  when  the  urine  is  highly 
charged  with  its  animal  salts  and  oil. 

Nervous  patients,  in  this  way,  suffer  acutely  with 
little  commiseration,  and  few  attempts  at  relief.  They 
are  told  that  they  must  be  their  own  physicians,  and  are 


left  to  the  pity,  often  to  the  ridicule,  of  the  world.  Yet, 
though  not  diseased,  they  nearly  approach  disease;  and 
the  only  remedies'are  those  which  blunt  too  great  sen¬ 
sibility,  and  those  which  restore  the  balance  of  the 
circulation. 

To  begin  with  the  latter.  An  equable  warmth  is 
necessary,  and  every  means  by  friction,  by  rubefacients, 
and  by  exercise,  of  keeping  the  lower  extremities  in  a 
due  temperature,  are  highly  salutary.  Exercise, however, 
should  be  employed  with  caution.  If  so  violent  as  to 
fatigue,  and  a  little  will  fatigue,  it  is  injurious  ;  nor  can 
nervous  patients  often  endure  the  requisite  degree  of 
bodily  exercise  without  inconvenience.  A  carriage,  or 
a  horse,  are  therefore  required,  but,  in  each,  the  mind 
preys  on  itself,  and  it  may  be  literally  said,  post  equi- 
tnn  sedet  atra  cura.  No  general  rules  can  be  there¬ 
fore  laid  down :  the  prudent  physician  will  adapt 
his  advice  to  the  circumstances  and  the  disposition 
of  his  patient ;  but,  in  general,  a  journey,  cheerful 
company,  a  change  of  scene  and  of  engagements, 
will  best  succeed.  Thus  do  the  fashionable  watering 
places,  the  chalybeate  springs,  triumph. 

Another  mode  of  keeping  up  the  due  balance  of  the 
circulation  is  by  the  use  of  laxatives.  The  convulsive 
motions  of  the  muscular  organs  take  place  in  the  sto¬ 
mach,  and  distension  of  this  organ,  followed  by  eructa¬ 
tions,  are  often  a  most  distressing  symptom.  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  then  to  keep  up  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
bowels,  which,  while  it  contributes-  to  carry  down  the 
flatulence,  relieves  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  above. 
The  medicines  which  succeed  most  effectually  for  this 
purpose  are  the  stimulant  cathartics,  which  increase  the 
action,  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  aloes  and  tire  rhubarb,  and  the  effects  of 
these  are  greatly  increased  by  uniting  them  with  the 
fetid  gums. 

Too  great  sensibility  is  blunted  by  various  narcotics 
and  carminatives.  The  complaints  of  the  stomach  are 
relieved  by  the  fetid  tinctures,  by  the  warmer  carmin¬ 
atives,  and  by  every  stimulus.  It  is  painful  to  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  add,  that  what  was  first  resorted  to  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  is  often  continued  from  habit,  and  the  officinal 
tincture  is  exchanged  for  common  spirits.  Let  there¬ 
fore  every  nervous  female  be  cautious  in  this  respect, 
for  thousands  have  been  thus  incautiously  enticed  to 
their  ruin — the  ruin  ot  their  constitutions  and  of  their 
moral  character  Let  them  recollect  that  aqua  ammo- 
niae  is  less  dangerous  than  brandy,  and  that  infusions  of 
pepper-mint,  of  rosemary,  or  the  warmer  aromatics  of 
the  east,  though  injurious  in  excess,  are  far  less  so  than 
what  are  styled  indirect  stimulants,  which  lull  rather 
than  relieve  pain,  which  intoxicate  the  senses,  instead  of 
removing  the  disease.  In  such  cases,  for  this  purpose, 
opium  is  often  an  useful  remedy,  but  it  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  medical  exhibition.  In  excess  it  acts  only  as  a 
dram,  and  we  fear,  like  spirit  of  lavender,  is  often  used 
as  such,  under  the  name  of  medicine  ;  many  a  patient 
“  pr-  texit  nomine  cu'pam.” 

Other  narcotics  are  the  henbane,  the  cicuta,  perhaps 
the  bayberries,  and  the  narcotic  bitters  The  two  for¬ 
mer  have  been  recommended  as  not  producing  costive¬ 
ness,  and  the  henbane  seems  particularly  useful.  The 
bayberries,  though  stimulant,  unite  the  narcotic  powers 
of  the  plant,  and  are  often  useful  remedies.  To  restore 
the  strength  is  rather  to  repress  the  mobility;  and,  in 
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this  latter  view,  bitters  appear  chiefly  useful.  The  nar¬ 
cotic  ones  are  most  effectual,  and  those  which  unite 
astringency  often  fail  t  f  producing  the  expected  benefit. 

If  the  bark  is  ever  useful,  it  is  when  combined  with  va¬ 
lerian.  Acid  in  the  stomach  is  corrected  by  lime  water, 
bv  magnesia,  often  by  the  acid  of  vitriol,  and  some¬ 
times  even  by  columba  root ;  occasional  spasms  by  the 
fetids  and  carminatives.  The  metallic  preparations, 
particularly  iron,  often  recommended,  are  too  power¬ 
fully  astringent;  and  zinc,  lately  introduced  in  union 
■with  columba,  often  injurious.  We  have  lately  learnt 
from  Dr.  Bardsley  that  the  oxide  of  bismuth  is  highly 
useful  in  these  complaints,  and  that  it  calms  the  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  stomach  more  effectually  than  any  other 
medicine.  T  his  medicine  was  originally  recommended 
by  Dr  Odier,  and  communicated  to  the  public  by  Dr. 
Marcel.  (See  Bismuti.um)  It  is  particularly  adapted, 
however,  to  the  increased  irritability  in  consequence  of  a 
schirrous  pylorus;  and  perhaps  before  we  arrive  at  the 
article  SCHIRPUS,  we  may  be  able  to  communicate  the 
result  of  our  own  experience.  Free  air  and  large  rooms 
are  indispensable;  and  sea  bathing  often  gives  tone  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  inflammatory  tendency.  To  discharge 
accumulations  of  phlegm,  emetics  are  occasionally  ne¬ 
cessary,  but  should  not  be  too  often  repeated. 

What  may  be  styled  the  moral  treatment  of  such 
complaints  requires  a  steady  hand  While  to  ridicule 
fancies,  not  in  the  patient’s  power,  is  inhuman,  to  hu¬ 
mour  them  is  an  indulgent  cruelty.  Every  imagined 
feeling  is  to  them  a  realitv,  every  whim  a  want  Rea¬ 
son  is  often  unavailing,  author  ty  is  harshness,  and  a 
cold  indifference  cruel  insensibility.  Their  own  reason 
is  inadequate  to  the  task  of  correcting  their  wanderings, 
for  they  are  truly  such,  nor  will  they  hearken  to  that  of 
others.  In  general  a  kind  indulgence  in  trifles,  and  a 
steady  firmness  in  opposing  the  wilder  eccentricities,  is 
useful ;  and  to  point  out  with  an  affectionate  mildness 
the  errors,  and  their  apparently  certain  consequences, 
will  often  succeed.  Much  however  must  be  left  to  the 
prudence  and  judgment  of  the  attendant,  which  must.be 
regulated  by  the  patient's  temper  and  habits.  The  at¬ 
tendant  should  however  have  the  confidence  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  which  she  should  never  forfeit  by  unnecessary 
harshness,  or  abuse  by  injurious  indulgences. 

Nervous  diseases  of  the  opposite  kind  are,  we  have 
said  thore  of  torpor.  Less  varied  in  their  forms  and 
symptoms,  we  need  not  so  studiously  distinguish  the 
functions  affected,  though  we  shall  silently  follow  the 
same  order.  In  these  diseases,  then,  the  circulation  is 
slow,  and  sometimes  sufficiently  regular;  but  the  equi¬ 
librium  is  by  no  means  properly  balanced.  Ihe  liver 
and  the  brain,  as  usual,  when  the  fluids  are  not  properly 
distributed  to  the  surface,  have  a  large  share;  and  as  the 
muscular  fibres  are  with  difficulty  excited  to  action, 
congestions,  in  each,  take  place.  In  the  brain  these 
appear  by  all  the  marks  of  compression,  languor,  inac¬ 
tivity,  and  insensibility:  in  the  liver,  by  costiveness, 
indigestion,  and  a  dark  yellow  hue  on  the  skin.  “  1  bick 
coming  fancies"  disturb  the  mind ;  the  sleep  is  inter¬ 
rupted,  or  a  torpor  resembling  sleep,  in  all  but  its  re¬ 
freshing  power,  succeeds.  The  appetite  is  inconsider¬ 
able,  but  sometimes  voracious  and  indiscriminate,  and 
the  bowels  generally  torpid,  it  is  the  disease,  as  we  have 
bad  occasion  to  remark,  of  the  sedentary  and  the  studi¬ 
ous  w  ho  are  found  by  the  midnight  lamp,  and  cheer  or 


instruct  the  world  at  the  expence  of  their  health  and 
constitutions;  for  the  mind  is  often  vivid,  when  the  body 
is  depressed.  The  divinae  particula  aurae  will  often 
appear  then  to  burn  with  peculiar  lustre;  nor  is  this, 
when  properly  considered,  an  objection  to  our  former 
opinions. 

T  he  remedies  of  this  state  are  exercise,  blended  with 
some  interesting  occupation;  an  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels  ;  and.  above  all,  every  method  of  keeping  up 
the  balance  of  the  circulation,  particularly  directing  it 
to  the  extremities.  In  general,  the  conduct  in  cases  of 
Melancholia,  q  v.  of  which  this  is  a  less  degree, 
will  be  proper.  The  tepid  bath,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  readily  understood,  is  a  valuable  remedy 

For  nervous  fever,  see  Huxham,  Gilchrist  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  and  Sydenham. 

For  nervous  diseases,  W-hytt,  and  the  authors  re¬ 
ferred  to  under  the  article  Hysteria. 

NERVO  SUS,  (from  nenvs,  a  term  in  botany),  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  leaf  whose  vessels  extend  in  lines  trom  the 
base  to  the  top  without  meeting.  Nosologically,  an 
epithet  annexed  to  fever,  and  other  diseases,  where  the 
nerves  are  supposed  to  be  chiefly,  and  otcen  primarily, 
affected.  See  Nervosa  febris  andNERvosi  morbi. 

NERVORUM  RESOLUTIONS,  (from  resoko, 
to  loosen).  See  Comata. 

Nervo'rum  tum'ores,  are  discovered  by  the  pain 
being  felt  only  in  the  direction  of  the  nerve,  p  .rlicularly 
below.  They  may  be  extirpated  without  danger,  but  it 
is  safer  to  divide  the  nerve  than  to  run  the  risk  of  in¬ 
flammation,  unless  it  is  large  or  highly  important  See^ 
Home,  in  the  Transactions  for  the  Improvement  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Nervo'rum  vuln'era.  Wounds  of  the  nerves 
are  often  attended  with  very  troublesome  symptoms, 
and  trismus  or  tetanus  have  been  the  consequence. 

T  he  general  opinion  has  decided,  that  if  the  nerve  be 
wholly  divided,  the  effect  may  be  avoided  or  lessened, 
and,  with  tire  remedies  proper  for  these  spasms,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  nerve  is  also  necessary.  In  bleeding,  the 
nerves,  as  we  have  shown,  may  be  easily  wounded  ; 
and  when  it  is  seen  which  vein  has  been  cut,  the  in¬ 
jured  nerve  is  immediately  known,  and  it  may  be  rea¬ 
dily  traced  by  dissection,  so  as  to  divide  it  above  the 
wound.  Mr.  Pott  supposes,  that,  as  the  wound  must 
be  at  the  upper  or  under  angle  of  the  orifice,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  enlarge  it  either  above  or  below.  In 
fact  however  the  injury  first  produces  inflammation, 
probably  from  the  external  air  being  admitted  into  the 
sheath  of  the  nerves,  and  it  will  be  therefore  preferable 
to  divide  it  above.  Mr.  Bell  thinks  a  transverse  inci¬ 
sion  above  the  original  wound  a  sufficient  security ;  but 
the  dissection  and  division  of  the  nerve  above  is  the 
preferable  plan.  See  1’rismus. 

NE  STIS,  (from  vs,  non,  and  etrSfiw,  to  eat).  See 
J  E J  U  NV  M  . 

NEU  RI.  See  Nervi. 

NEUllOCHONDRO'DES,  (from  vsvpav  and  %ovi5‘- 

poi,  a  cartilage).  A  hard,  round,  cartilaginous  ligament;- 
sometimes  a  substance  harder  than  a  cartilage,  and  softer 
than  a  ligament.  Castelli. 

NEUKOLO'GIA,  (from  vsvpov  and  Aoyo;).  Neu- 
Itoi.OGY.  A  description  of  the  nerves. 

NEUUOME'TORES,  (from  vevpov  and  ,ar,7 pet,  ma¬ 
trix).  See  Pso  .10, 
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NEURO'SES,  (from  vsvpov,  a  nene),  Nervous 
diseases  form  the  second  class  in  Dr.  Cullen’s  noso¬ 
logy,  comprehending  preternatural  affections  of  sense 
or  motion  without  fever,  as  a  primary  disease ;  and 
those  which  do  not  depend  upon  a  topical  affection  of 
the  organs,  but  upon  a  more  general  affection  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  of  the  powers  on  which  sense  and 
motion  more  especially  depend. 

NEUROTICA,  vel  NERVLNA,  (from  vsupov,  or 
ttervus).  By  nervous  medicines  are  meant  those  suited 
to  relieve  the  diseases  or  correct  disorders  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system.  The  obscurity  which  still  attends  the 
mode  of  the  operation  of  medicines  upon  the  nervous 
system  might  excuse  this  term  ;  but  it  is  too  general, 
and  the  whole  subject  will  continue  in  obscurity  until 
more  precision  is  attained. 

NEUROTO'MIA,  (from  vsvpov  and  *ep.vx,  to  cut). 
An  anatomical  dissection  of  the  nerves. 

NEUROTRO  TOS,  (from  vsvptiv  and  nlpxcryx,  to 
’wound).  A  person  who  has  received  a  wound  of  a 
■nerve. 

NEU  TRALIS,  (from  neuter-,  neither) .  Neutral. 
Salts,  formed  of  such  proportions  of  acid  and  alkalies 
that -neither  predominates  in  the  compound.  They  are 
in  general  evucuants,  i.  e.  cathartics,  diaphoretics,  and 
diuretics;  refrigerants  or  anti-emetics.  Those  which 
are  formed  of  an  acid  and  an  earth,  or  an  acid  and  a 
metal,  are  less  strictly  neutral,  since  they  admit  of  very 
different  portions  of  acid  without  materially  altering 
their  qualities. 

NHA'MBI  BRASILIE'NSIBUS,  Lin.  Sp  PI.  !45“? 
A  plant  in  Brasil,  whose  leaves,  when  chewed,  taste 
like  mustard  or  nasturtium,  and,  if  rubbed  on  a  bubo, 
presently  remove  it.  See  Raii  Historia. 

NHA'MBU  GUA'CU.  See  Cataputia. 

NHA  NDU,  piper  caudatum,  a  small  shrub  which 
grows  in  the  woods  in  Brasil,  and  bears  a  species  of 
katkins,  full  of  round  blackish  seeds,  as  large  as  those  of 
the  poppy,  and  with  a  taste  resembling  that  of  pepper. 
The  plant  is  little  known,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  cubeb, 
and  by  later  authors  has  been  referred  to  the  genus  piper, 
with  the  trivial  name  of  Cubeba,  q.  v.  See  Raii 
Historia. 

NICKEL.  See  Chemia. 

NLCON.  See  Hellebores. 

NICUTJA'NA,  (from  Nicot,  the  name  of  the  man 
who  first  brought  it  to  France).  Petum;  tabacum ; 
hyoscyamus  Peruvianvs ;  pi  celt ;  nicotian  a  tabacum  Lin. 
Sp.  Pi.  258 ;  a  plant  with  alternate  leaves  and  mono- 
petalous  tubulous  flowers,  divided  into  five  sections, 
followed  by  an  oval  capsule,  which  opening  longitu¬ 
dinally  sheds  numerous  small  seeds.  It  is  an  annual, 
sown  in  spring,  and  flowers  in  July. 

Nicotia'na  America  na.  American  or  Vir¬ 
ginian  tobacco,  hath  large  sharp-pointed,  pale, 
green,  short  leaves,  about  two  feet  in  length,  joined 
immediately  to  the  stalk  without  pedicles.  First 
brought  from  the  island  of  Tobago  about  the  year  15(>0, 
and  from  thence  called  tabacum,  now  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Sir  Francis  Drake  first  brought  it  into 
England,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  rendered  it  fashion¬ 
able.  M.  Thevet  disputes  with  Nicot  the  honour  of 
having  introduced  it  into  France. 

The  history  of  tobacco  is  singular.  The  production 
of  a  little  island,  or  a  little  district  in  America,  it  has 
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fascinated  the  whole  world.  The  Arab  cultivates  it  in 
the  burning  desert ;  the  Laplanders  and  Esquimaux  risk 
their  lives,  to  procure  this  delicious  refreshment;  the 
seaman  endures  every  privation  while  he  can  obtain 
this  luxury;  and  the  financier  collects  from  it  a  copious 
revenue.  Yet  its  fame  has  not  been  without  occasional 
diminution.  It  has  been  opposed  by  physicians,  pro¬ 
scribed  by  governments,  and  yet  the  fashion  long  pre¬ 
vailed ;  nor,  until  men  were  more  humanised  by  female 
society,  was  the  custom  of  smoking  at  least  less  preva¬ 
lent. 

The  leaves  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  a 
burning  acrid  taste,  yielding  their  active  parts  both  to 
water  and  to  spirit,  but  most  perfectly  to  the  latter  ;  a 
very  small  proportion  of  its  virtues  however  rise  in  dis¬ 
tillation  from  either;  but  the  watery  extract  is  less  pun¬ 
gent  than'  the  leaves,  and  the  spirituous  not  greater. 
The  American  tobacco  is  stronger  than  that  raised  in 
England,  and  affords  a  more  pungent  extract,  though 
iu  less  quantity.  This  plant  is  evidently  a  narcotic,  as 
is  evinced  by  its  botanical  analogy,  and  effects.  Small 
quantities  snuffed  up  the  nose  have  produced  giddi¬ 
ness,  stupor,  and  vomiting;  and  in  a  larger  quantity 
there  are  instances  of  its  being  even  a  poison.  But 
with  these  narcotic  qualities  it  is  said  to  stimulate, 
especially  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  so  as  readily, 
in  no  great  doses,  to  prove  emetic  and  purgative,  oc¬ 
casioning  extreme  anxiety,  vertigo,  stupor,  and  disorders 
of  the  senses  :  in  proper  quantities  it  is,  however,  an 
effectual  purgative  in  clysters.  See  Hernia. 

The  stimulus  is  however  imaginary,  for  we  have 
learnt  that  every  narcotic  will  produce  irregular  action; 
and  the  vertigo  and  faintness,  which  always  attends, 
when  it  produces  vomiting,  show  it  to  be  exclusively 
narcotic,  except  in  the  nostrils  and  mouth. 

From  its  sedative  power  arises  all  the  fascination  of 
this  plant.  It  gives  that  calm  serenity  always  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  abstraction  of  stimuli,  and,  like  tea,  opium, 
and  the  betle  nut,  composes  the  mind  under  the  great¬ 
est  distress.  It  is  necessary,  however,  tp  examine  it* 
effects  in  all  the  varieties  of  its  use. 

It  certainly  stimulates  the  nostrils,  for  it  produces  a 
pungent  sensation  and  a  discharge  of  mucus ;  but,  as 
we  have  remarked,  stupor  and  vertigo,  and,  in  those 
accustomed  to  it,  a  tranquillity  and  a  pleasing  delirium. 

Its  stimulus  to  the  salivary  glands  is  more  doubtful, 
for  the  action  of  chewing  will  alone  excite  their  action. 
Yet  it  seems  to  produce  the  discharge  more  powerfully 
than  the  motion  of  the  jaws  will  explain  ;  and  the 
tobacco,  thus  dissolved  in  the  saliva,  is  always  in  some 
degree,  and  often  copiously,  swallowed.  It  then  acts 
on  the  stomach,  producing  all  the  inconveniencies  of  a 
narcotic  poison,  acidity,  flatulence,  indigestion,  depraved 
appetite,  &c.  The  same  symptoms  follow  taking  snuff, 
as  a  portion  of  the  tobacco  generally  falls  through  the 
posterior  fauces  into  die  stomach.  The  advantages  of 
e  ich  mode  are  nearly  the  same.  The  discharge  of 
phlegm  which  they  produce  relieves  accumulations  in 
the  head,  and  all  the  diseases  depending  on  them.  See 
Eurhina  and  Sialagoga. 

In  smoking,  the  oil  of  the  tobacco  is  separated,  ren¬ 
dered  empyreumatic  by  the  heat,  and  of  course  applied 
to  the  fauces  and  lungs  in  its  most  active  state.  Musing 
over  a  pipe  assists,  it  is  said,  reflection:  its  smoke 
accompanied  Newton’s  "  patient  thinking,”  and  added 
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k>  the  wisdom  of  the  politician;  but  It  is  now  forbidden 
in  the  drawing-room,  as  well  as  the  dining-parlour,  and 
Confined  to  the  ale-house.  Like  other  forms  of  taking 
tobacco,  smoking  occasions  a  tranquillity,  a  freedom 
from  care,  a  slight  and  harmless  intoxication,  increasing 
also  the  discharge  of  saliva 

Smoking  generally  produces  a  considerable  discharge 
of  this  fluid,  and  from  it,  as  well  as  the  warmth,  has 
been  occasionally  useful  in  pains  of  the  teeth,  in  rheu¬ 
matic  affections  of  the  head  and  jaws,  and  in  asthmas 
both  serous  and  spasmodic.  It  lessens  however  the  ap¬ 
petite,  blackens  the  teeth,  and  renders  the  whole  person 
most  offensive  to  those  who  possess  the  slightest  deli¬ 
cacy  of  smell,  or  to  whom  a  clean  appearance  is  accept¬ 
able.  The  advantages  of  tobacco,  in  each  mode,  may 
be  attained  by  errhines,  sialagogues  and  expectorants  of 
less  equivocal  nature,  and  of  more  certain  operation. 

If  considered  as  a  medicine  it  will  be  found  a  valu¬ 
able  one,  though  its  emetic  power  often  defeats  the 
benefits  we  expect  from  it.  In  the  form  of  infusion 
and  of  smoke  it  is  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  is 
often  effectual  as  an  enema,  when  every  thing  else  has 
failed.  Its  smoke  probably  penetrates  farther  than  any 
liquid,  and  is  more  useful  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  from  the  oil  acting  in  its  separate  state.  Its  opera¬ 
tion  is  however  generally  attended  with  faintness,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  useful  in  ileus  and  hernia,  less  so  as 
a  means  of  reviving  those  in  asphyxy  from  drowning, 
or  any  other  cause.  Ascarides  also,  in  the  same  form, 
it  certainly  kills.  It  is  seldom  employed  as  an  emetic, 
as  its  sickness  i  peculiarly  distressing;  yet,  in  nauseat¬ 
ing  doses,  we  suspect,  from  its  other  qualities,  that  it 
may  be  equally  effectual  with,  and  less  dangerous  than, 
the  digitalis,  which  stands  very  near  it  in  the  natural 
systems  of  the  botanists.  Its  emetic  power  prevents  it 
from  acting  as  a  laxative,  except  in  clysters,  and  as  a 
diuretic,  except  in  the  form  or  its  alkali,  after  burning. 
The  oil  which  remains  adhering  to  the  salts,  adds  to  the 
diuretic  power  of  the  alkali,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
useful  in  dropsies.  In  the  days  of  its  fashion  we  used 
it.  but  without  such  decided  success  as  tempted  us  to 
continue  it.  1  hough  boiling  lessens  this  emetic  pro¬ 
perty,  it  is  not  destroyed  ;  and,  though  it  is  neaily  lost 
in  the  extract,  there  is  much  doubt  whether  its  virtues 
are  not  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  This  ex¬ 
tract  and  a  syrup  of  tobacco  appear  in  .the  foreign  phar- 
macoposias,  which  are  said  to  have  cured  epilepsy  and 
mania.  Twenty-five  grains  of  powdered  tobacco  di¬ 
luted  with  wine  are  said  to  have  cured  even  quartans. 
The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  has  preserved  a  vinous 
tincture. 

The  tobacco  is  in  its  purest  state  in  the  segars,  which 
are  only  the  leaf  when  in  perfection,  rolled  up  tor  the 
purpose  of  smoking.  When  in  rolls,  it  has  undergone 
a  slight  change  from  fermentation,  and  is  probably  ren¬ 
dered  more  acrid  by  some  additions.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  snuff  numerous  additions  are  probably  made, 
■which  are  kept  secret.  The  varied  acrimony  of  dif¬ 
ferent  snuffs  are  in  part  owing  to  the  leat  being  in 
greater  or  less  perfection,  in  part  to  its  having  under¬ 
gone  some  fermentation.  The  additions  are  common 
salt,  for  the  purpose  probably  of  increasing  its  weight, 
and  it  is  said  urine,  to  add  to  the  pungency. 

T  obacco  is  sometimes  used  in  lotions  and  unguents  for 
cleansing  foul  ulcers,  and  destroying  cutaneous  insects. 


It  is  destructive  to  all  insects,  whether  in  the  vegetable 
or  animal  world;  on  the  skin,  in  the  hair,  or  the  intes¬ 
tines;  beat  into  a  poultice  with  vinegar,  and  applied  to 
the  hypochondria,  it  is  said  to  have  discussed  tumours. 
Bergius  recommends  a  fomentation  of  i,t  in  paraphy- 
mosis  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 

Nicotian  A  minor,  hyoscyamus  luteus;  priapeia, 

Y  CL  LOW  H  F.N  BANK,  ENGLISH  TOBACCO.  Nicotiuna 
rustica  Lin.  Sp.  PI  2  >8.  Its  leaves  are  short,  sharp, 
and  set  on  pedicles.  It  resembles  the  American  tobac¬ 
co,  but  is  weaker.  See  Raii  Historia;  Lewis’s  Materia 
Medica;  Neumann's  Chemical  Works;  Edinburgh 
Medical  Essays,  vol.  ii.  art.  5. 

M’DI  CY NITIDIS.  See  Gallje. 

NI  DOR,  (from  video,  to  give  a  savour).  The  smell 
of  burnt  animal  substances.  Eructations,  which  re¬ 
semble  in  smell  and  taste  rotten  eggs,  are  called 
mdoroits. 

NIGE'LLA,  (from  its  black  seed).  Nigella  saliva 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  7-53,  is  a  plant  whose  root  is  annual,  leaves 
capillaceous,  and  flowers  rosaceous.  It  was  formerly 
used  as  an  expectorant  and  a  depbstruent,.  a  diuretic 
and  a  carminative.  The  species  employed  were  nigella 
damascena  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  753. 

Nige'lla  arve'nsis,.  melanthiim;  nigella  aivensis 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  753.  Wild  fennel-flower. 

Nige'lla  roma'na,  giih,  git,  melaspernum,  from, 
its  black  seed.  Fennel-flower. 

NIGELLA  STRUM,  (from  its  resemblance).  Pse«- 
domclanthiinn,  lychnis  segetum  major,  gethago,  nigella 
qfficin.  lycknoidcs segetum,  cockle,  or  corn-cam  pion, 
agrostemma  ccelirosa  Lin.  Sp  PI.  624.  The  seeds  are 
said  to  be  useful  in  flatulent  disorders,  but  are  never 
given.  The  plant  grows  amongst  corn,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  See  Raii  Historia. 

NIGRITIES  OSSIUM,  (from  niger,  black).  See 
Cari  es. 

NIGRUM  PIGME'NTUM.  See  Choro ides. 

Nl  GUS.  The  worms  which  burrow  under  the  toes 
of  the  Indians,  and  which  are  destroyed  by  the  oil  from 
the  shells  of  cashew-nuts. 

NI  HI L  A  LBUM,  NIHIL  GRI'SEUM.  SeeAL- 

BCM  GRiECUM,  and  POMPHOLYX. 

Nl  Ifl-NO T.-JIL.  A  kind  of  shrub  in  Malabar, 
the  leaves  of  which,  when  eaten  with  rue,  are  said  to 
cure  the  lues  venerea  ;  but  no  such  plant  occurs  in  the 
systematic  botanists.  See  Raii  Historia. 

NiTr  ponge'lion.  A  tree  of  Malabar,  resembling 
the  pear-tree.  The  seeds  are  used,  with  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  for  making  an  antispasmodic  liniment.  See  Raii 
Historia. 

NIL.  See  Indicum,  and  Colinil. 

NI’NZIN.  The  sium  niusi  of  Linnaeus,  Sp.  PI.  3(51* 
inferior  but  similar  to  the  G.ENS1NG,  q.  v. 

NI'RLES.  See  Morbilli. 

NiRUA  LA.  A  large  tree  in  Malabar,  whose  leaves 
externally  applied  are  diuretic  ;  probably  a  species  of 
vhyUaiithus.  See  Rail  Historia. 

NI TRAS.  Nltrat,  nitris,  and  nitrit.  Salts 
formed  by  nitrous  and  nitric  acid  with  different  bases. 

Ni'TRl  l’U  LV1S  CUMPO  SITUS.  See  Dysukia. 

NITRO  DE  P.  LULyE.  See  Di acolocynthi- 
dos  Pilul/e. 

NlT’RUM,  or  NATHAR;  Hebrew  terms.  Nitre. 
Sal  petrur,.  huliiiilrum,  and  sal  r-p k  i  ke  ;  a  neutral  salt* 
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formed  by  tire  vegetable  fixed  alkali  with  the  nitrous  acid. 
It  has  a  sharp  though  cooling  taste,  is  soluble  in  seven 
te.ries  its  weight  of  temperate,  and  an  equal  weight  of 
boiling,  water.  The  crystals  are  octagonal  prisms, 
solid  and  not  deliquescent,  terminating  in  similar  pyra¬ 
mids,  sometimes  dihedral.  In  a  moderate  heat  it 
melts,  and,  when  heated  to  ignition,  deflagrates  on  the 
contact  of  any  inflammable  substance,  with  a  bright 
flame,  and  a  considerable  hissing  noise;  leaving,  alter 
■detonation,  its  fixed  alkaline  salt,  the  acid  being  de¬ 
composed  in  the  process.  Oxygen  and  nitrogen  gas 
are, produced,  and  the  result  is  the  nitrumjixum  ot  the 
older  chemists  ;  in  fact,  the  kali. 

The  origin  of  the  acid  of  nitre  has  not  been  long 
known.  When  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  mixed 
with  absorbent  earths,  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  till 
they  are  thoroughly  decayed,  they  are  found  to  contain 
a  small  portion  of  nitre,  or  to  give  out  a  little  nitre  to 
water,  on  being  supplied  with  the  proper  alkaline  basis. 
On  this  foundation  nitre  is  prepared  in  several  parts  of 
Europe;  where  they  expose  earth,  wet  with  urine,  or 
animal  dung,  with  every  kind  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substance,  open  to  the  air,  but  covered  from  rain  :  on 
the  surface  of  these  heaps  a  nitrous  crust  is  found.  The 
greatest  quantities  are  brought  to  us  from  Persia  and 
the  East-Indies,  crude  and  of  different  colours;  but 
the  best  is  blackish,  as  it  requires  only  solution  and 
crystalisation.  When  mixed  with  sea  salt  it  is  puri¬ 
fied  as  follows  : 

Fibre  a  solution  of  nitre,  evaporate,  and  set  it  to 
•crystalise  in  a  cool  place.  The  crystals  will  remain 
sufficiently  pure,  for  the  sea-salt  remains  dissolved  alter 
the  greatest  part  of  the  nitre  hath  crystalised. 

Nitre,  according  to  Mr.  Kirwan,  when  dried  at  the 
temperature  of  70”,  consists  of  forty- four  parts  of  nitric 
acid,  fifty-one  of  kali,  four  and  a  half  of  water.  It  is 
decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  by  barytes,  by  the 
muriat  and  acetat  of  barytes,  and  the  vitriolated  salts. 
See  Chemia,  vol.  i  p.  4  14. 

Nitre  is  in  part  decomposed  in  the  sal  prunellae,  more 
completely  in  the  sal  polycrest  ;  but  in  each  it  acquires 
different  portions  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  from  the  sulphur 
with  which  it  is  deflagrated.  In  the  former  preparation 
one  half,  and  in  the  latter  an  equal  part,  of  sulphur  is 
employed,  which  makes  the  sal  polycrest  wholly  a 
vitriolated  kali. 

The  nitrous  acid,  formerly  called  G/aubei  's  spirit  of 
nitre,  is  made  by  adding  to  sixty  ounces  of  nitre  twen¬ 
ty-nine  of  a  vitriolic  acid.  The  mixture  is  then  dis¬ 
tilled.  If  two  parts  of  nitre  are  added  to  one  ot  oil  of 
vitriol,  the  remaining  alkaline  basis  of  the  nitre  will 
be  completely  saturated  with  the  acid,  forming  the 
vitriolated  kali.  If  more  nitre  is  used,  part  of  it  will 
remain  blended  with  the  vitriolated  salt ;  if  less,  the  re¬ 
siduum  will  not  be  neutral,  but  very  acid.  See  Che¬ 
mia. 

The  vitriolated  nitre,  duels  holstatitice  sal,  sal  (le  duo- 
bus ;  panacea  duplicata ;  arcanum  duplex ;  kali  1  itriola- 
tum,  is  usually  made  by  decomposing  the  acid  in  the 
residuum,  after  the  distillation  of  nitrous  acid.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  sal  polycrest. 

The  simple  aquajortis  of  the  shops  is  made  by  mixing 
nitre  and  green  vitriol,  not  ca’c  ned,  of  each  three 
pounds,  with  a  pound  and  a  half  ol  calcined  green  vitriol. 
This  mixture  is  distilled  with  a  strong  fire,  while  any  red 


vapours  arise.  The  product  is  a  spirit  of  nitre,  con¬ 
taining  so  much  more  water  than  Glauber’s  spirit,  as  the 
vitriol  employed  does  more  than  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  liable  to  an  admixture  with 
the  vitriolic  acid,  some  of  which  generally  passes  over. 
For  this  the  college  order  nitrous  acid  and  distilled  wa¬ 
ter,  a  pound  of  each,  to  be  mixed  together,  and  call  it 
acidum  nitrosum  dilutum.  Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

In  the  aqua  jortis  duplex ,  the  green  vitriol  is  calcined, 
and  in  equal  quantity  with  the  nitre,  but  is  used  only 
in  the  arts. 

The  nitro-muriatic  acid,  called  aqua  regia,  sometimes 
aqua  stygia,  and  by  Van  Helmont,  c hrysulea,  is  made  by 
adding  gradually  to  an  ounce  of  crude  sal  ammoniac  in 
powder  four  ounces  of  the  spirit  of  nitre.  They  should 
be  mixed  in  a  large  cucurbit,  and  stand  in  a  sand  heat 
until  the  salt  is  entirely  dissolved.  Or,  the  salt  may  be 
powdered  and  gradually  added  to  spirit  of  a  middle 
strength,  between  single  aqua  fortis  and  strong  spirit  of 
nitre. 

The  acid  obtained  from  common  nitre  contains  some 
of  the  marine  and  vitriolic  acids  :  the  first  is  discovered 
and  separated  by.  dropping  in  a  little  solution  of  silver; 
the  latter  by  a  solution  of  chalk,  in  the  pure  nitrous 
acid;  the  silver  absorbing  the  marine  acid,  and  the  chalk 
the  vitriolic,  forming,  with  those  acids,  indissoluble 
compounds.  The  solutions  may  be  slowly  dropped  in, 
until  no  more  milkiness  appears.  If  the  spirit  is  re¬ 
quired  pure,  it  must  be  re-distilled. 

The  cubic  nitre  is  a  combination  of  the  nitrous  acid 
with  soda,  and  is  prepared  according  to  the  following 
process.  Dissolve  chalk  or  lime  in  purified  aqua  fortis, 
and  add  the  solution,  by  degrees,  to  a  solution  of  natron 
vitriolatum  in  water,  while  each  fresh  addition  produces 
any  milkiness.  A  white  powder  will  be  precipitated, 
which  must  be  separated  by  a  filtre,  and  the  fluid  set  to 
crystalise. 

The  nit  rum  flammans  of  the  elder  chemists  is  the  ni¬ 
trated  ammonia  of  the  moderns.  It  is  very  pungent, 
and  dissolves  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

Solutions  of  calcareous  earths  in  the  nitrous  acid  are 
bitterish  and  pungent,  crystalise  with  difficulty,  and 
are  deliquescent.  The  nitrous  acid  dissolves  zinc,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  bismuth,  mercury,  and  silver,  the  most 
readily  of  all  the  acids,  tin  imperfectly,  and  it  only  cor¬ 
rodes  the  regulus  of  antimony,  though  the  latter  most 
readily  When  diluted  with  spirit  of  wine,  it  produces 
a  light  fluid  called  ather,  q.  v. 

The  nitrous  acid  agrees  in  its  tonic  power  with  the 
other  mineral  acids,  but,  from  its  oxygen  being  more 
loosely  connected  with  the  other  component  parts,  or 
from  the  acid  being  more  easily  borne  on  the  stomach, 
it  has  lately  been  preferred  to  the  vitriolic  and  marine, 
in  cutaneous  complaints,  and  other  cases  where  a  larger 
proportion  of  oxygen  appears  to  be  wanting  (see  Morbi 
eluidorum)  in  the  system.  Its  virtues  in  syphilis 
we  have  already  noticed.  See  Lu  es. 

Nitre  is  a  very  useful  refrigerant,  in  the  language  of 
late  pathologists  as  a  powerful  antiphlogistic.  Jt  re¬ 
strains  the  too  rapid  current  of  the  blood,  reduces  the 
pulse  and  heat  of  the  body,  and  is  not  only  a  very  valu¬ 
able  medicine  in  inflammatory  fevers,  and  in 

INFLAMMATIONS,  but  also  in  II/EMORRHAGES,  q.  V. 

In  active  inflammations  of  the  throat  and  fauces, 
nitre,  held  in  the  mouth,  will  soon  relieve.  It  is  styled 
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diurette,  but  it  has  this  property  only  in  a  slight  degree  ; 
and  when  the  dose  is  increased,  it  often  produces  a 
difficulty  and  pain  in  making  water.  The  inconve¬ 
niences  felt  in  the  stomach  from  a  large  dose  prevent 
it  also  from  being  used  as  a  laxative.  It  seems  to  add 
to  the  virtues  of  camphor  in  removing  pains  in  the 
head,  and  in  the  more  violent  fevers  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  kind;  and,  thus  united,  they  have  been  celebrated, 

ferhaps  with  little  reason,  for  curing  ulcers  of  the  legs. 

n  large  doses  it  occasions  violent  pains  in  the  stomach, 
bloody  urine  and  stools,  convulsions,  and  death.  Pure 
nitre  in  solution  is  not  affected  by  nitrats  of  silver  and 
barytes.  It  should  seldom  be  given  in  larger  doses 
than  fifteen  grains ;  about  ten  grains  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  and  most  effectual. 

See  Hoffmann  de  Salium  Medicorum,  et  de  praestan- 
tissima  Nitri  Virtute;  Stahl  de  Usu  Nitri  Medico; 
Neumann’s  Chemical  Works ;  Lewis’s  Materia  Me- 
dica. 

Ni'trum  antiouo'rum.  See  Anatron. 
Ni'trum  artificia'le  Hoffma'nni  is  made  of 
the  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac  and  spirit  of  nitre.  It  per¬ 
fectly  dissolves  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

Ni'trum  calca'reum  ve'rum,  a  solution  of  cal¬ 
careous  earth  in  the  nitrous  acid.  See  also  Acton. 

Ni'trum  facti'tium,  and  nati'vum.  See  Bo¬ 
rax. 

Ni'trum  stjbia'tum,  anodynum  mineraJe,  the  salts 
collected  by  washing  the  residuum  after  making  the 
calx  of  antimony.  They  contain  but  little  of  the  anti¬ 
mony. 

NIX.  Snow,  a  name  given  to  substances  which 
resemble  snow  in  their  colour  and  lightness. 

Nix  fu'mans.  See  Calx. 

Nix  antimoni'alis.  See  Antimonium. 
NOCTAMBULA'TIO,  (from  nox,  night,  and  am- 
bulo,  to  U'alh).  See  SOMNAMBULO. 

NOCTULNI  O'CULI,  (from  noctua,  the  oxd). 
Grey  eyes,  like  those  of  the  owl. 

NOCTILU'CA  TERRE’STRIS,  (quia  noctu  luceat), 
See  Cicindela. 

NODOSA,  (from  nodus).  Knotted.  In  surgery  an 
epithet  for  a  suture,  for  various  bandages,  and  for  gout, 
as  attended  with  knots  in  the  joints,  in  consequence  of 
calcareous  depositions.  See  Arthritis. 

NO'DULUS,  (from  nodus).  A  knot  tied  on  a  rag, 
including  some  medicinal  ingredient  with  which  an 
infusion  or  decoction  is  intended  to  be  impregnated, 
as  well  as  a  bag,  in  which  such  ingredients  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

NO'DUS,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  anad,  to  tic).  See 
Gumma.  A  protuberant  joint  in  the  stem  of  some 
plants,  particularly  in  corn  and  grapes,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  hollow  culms. 

NOE'LA  TA'LI.  The  Indian  barberry  tree, 
with  an  orange  leaf.  It  grows  in  Malabar  ;  its  fruit 
resembles  barberries  in  their  taste  and  virtues.  See 
Raii  Historia. 

NO  LI  ME  TA'NGERE.  Fornix.  Touch  me  not. 
In  botany,  the  persicaria  siliquosq,  or  the  mimosa.  In 
surgery,  a  species  of  ulcer,  and  a  kind  of  wart  on  the 
eyelid,  which  appears  blackish,  and,  if  touched,  mor¬ 
tifies.  Sometimes  it  means  a  cancerous  sore,  exasper¬ 
ated  by  medicines,  or  a  species  of  schirr  us  and  ho  yes. 
Bee  Herpes,  Polypus  narium. 
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NOMA,  NO'ME,  (from  vaw,  to  cdt  away).  A 
phagedenic  ulcer,  sometimes  a  species  of  herpes.  Sec 
Herpes. 

NOMENCLA'TURA.  It  was  the  opinion  of  a  poet 
of  the  middle  ages,  Nomina  si  pereunt,  pent  &>'  cognitio 
rerum ;  and  the  history  of  science  shows,  in  the  strong¬ 
est  light,  that  no  impediment  has  so  powerfully  ar¬ 
rested  its  progress  as  a  vague,  imperfect,  or  a  fanciful 
nomenclature.  The  list  of  synonyms  has  been  thus 
unreasonably  extended  ;  and  the  student,  misled  by  a 
name,  has  often  found  it  difficult  to  recover  the  proper 
track.  As  this  subject  has  lately  engaged  the  particu¬ 
lar  attention  of  philosophers,  a  somewhat  fuller  ac¬ 
count  of  their  improvements,  than  ■would  otherwise  be 
necessary,  may  be  required. 

The  nomenclature  of  a  science  implies  its  peculiar 
and  technical  terms.  These  have  been  generally  kept  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  language  of  common  life,  perhaps  at  first 
from  a  wish  to  preserve  an  air  of  mystery,  and  give  to 
the  author  a  fancied  preeminence  above  the  world  in 
general.  There  are,  however,  better  reasons.  In  me¬ 
dicine  we  thus  avoid  the  indelicacy  of  common  appel¬ 
lations,  and,  in  general,  we  escape  the  varying  caprices 
of  fashion  ;  quern  penes  arbitrinm  Sc  jus  fy  norma  loquendi. 
Some  authors  have  adopted  arbitrary  appellations,  par¬ 
ticularly  Van  Helmont  and  Paracelsus,  as  we  have  seen 
in  various  articles;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
had  some  fanciful  allusion  to  the  sources  and  action  of 
the  diseases  and  the  remedies  they  designated.  Later 
and  more  rational  pharmaceutists  have  sometimes  also 
adopted  these  arbitrary  terms.  Modern  botanists,  in 
their  appellations  of  new  genera,  have  equally  em¬ 
ployed  them  in  honour  of  different  cultivators  of  their 
science,  though  probably  without  giving  that  perspicu¬ 
ous  lustre  to  it  which  an  opposite  conduct  might  have 
afforded.  How  much  superior,  for  instance,  is  the  gene¬ 
ric  term  epilobium,  evi  Xo/3 ov  toy,  a  violet  on  a  siliqua,  to 
Linnsea,  Thunbergia,  and  Commersonia.  Mineralogists 
have  in  general  preferred  announcing  the  quality  and 
appearance  by  an  euphonous  appellation ;  and  we  hope 
to  make  some  advances  in  the  same  way  in  the  ne¬ 
glected  doctrine  of  nosology.  Such  descriptive  appel¬ 
lations  have  been  preferred  by  anatomists,  though  not 
always  formed  with  the  most  accurate  precision,  and 
more  lately  in  the  improved  nomenclature  of  the  che¬ 
mists. 

The  object  of  a  scientific  nomenclature  is  to  convey 
in  one  word  a  sufficiently  distinct  idea  of  the  body  or 
organs,  to  preclude  a  repetition  of  the  description  when¬ 
ever  it  is  mentioned.  When,  however,  objects  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  the  discriminating  points  with  difficulty 
seized,  one  word  is  not  sufficient.  This  induces  us,  in 
botany,  to  adopt  the  first  natural  associations,  styled 
genera,  and  the  appellation  of  the  genus  must  accom¬ 
pany  that  of  the  species.  In  nosology  it  is  generally  less 
necessary;  in  pharmacy  it  would  be  perhaps  useless,  as 
the  form  itself  supplies  the  place  of  a  genus,  which  in 
anatomy  is  understood  from  the  part  described. 

As  nomenclature  has  received  the  last  polish  from 
philology,  in  the  chemical  department,  we  shall  first 
notice  the  improvements  in  its  language  lately  intio- 
duced.  We  there  find,  among  some  absurdities,  the 
descriptive  language  laboured  with  no  common  care, 
and  the  numerous  synonyms  of  former  systems  are  only 
retained  as  keys  to  the  works  o t  the  elder  chemists.  Tire 
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genus  is,  in  this  case,  preserved  in  the  epithet.  It  is 
vitriolated  kali,  arsenical  soda,  sulphurated  ammonia  ; 
and  though  we  may  dispute  the  propriety  of  some 
terms,  as  hydrogen  or  azot,  they  must  be  considered  as 
constantly  discriminating  substances  of  distinct  proper¬ 
ties.  One  great  difficulty  arises  from  some  of  these 
being  indeclinable.  There  is  a  want  of  euphony  in 
oxygen  gas,  which  disgusts  the  nicer  ear  ;  and  these 
harshnesses  pervade  every  branch  of  pneumatic  che¬ 
mistry.  Another  error  in  this  part  of  the  subject  is  a 
want  of  uniformity  :  thus  the  azot  generally  implies  a 
substance  in  a  gazeous  form ;  but  though  we  use  the  term 
azotic  gas,  oxygenated  or  nitrogenated  gas  are  not  allow¬ 
able.  Was  chemistry  more  peculiarly  our  object,  we 
might  point  out  other  anomalies  which  require  correc¬ 
tion.  It  is  enough  to  notice  those  already  adduced  to 
lead  chemists  to  a  still  farther  reform.  Dr.  G.  Pearson 
has  laboured  successfully  in  this  field,  and  to  his  atten¬ 
tion  we  would  willingly  leave  it.  The  subject  cannot 
be  in  better  bands. 

The  improvements  in  the  nomenclature  of  pharmacy 
have  not  kept  pace  with  those  of  chemistry.  The 
awkwardness  arising  from  the  indeclinable  substances, 
kali  and  natron,  might  have  been  easily  avoided  by 
adopting  the  terms  lixiva  and  trona ;  the  former  adopted 
in  one  of  the  older  editions  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispen¬ 
satory,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Black.  Many  errors  in 
nomenclature  might  be  noticed,  of  which  a  prominent 
one^is  the  aquae,  when  applied  to  salts  and  earths  in  a 
liquid  form.  These  are  strictly  solutions ;  and  a  distinction 
is  necessary  between  these  and  the  distilled  waters,  which 
are  properly  aquae.  The  wines  are  also  anomalies,  which 
should  have  been  avoided.  They  are  properly  infusions 
or  solutions ;  but  if  a  distinction  was  necessary,  the  old 
word  elixir  would  have  been  applicable.  Botanists  em¬ 
ploy  single  names  as  genera,  and  very  generally  a  single 
epithet  as  a  trivial  distinction.  These,  as  we  have  re¬ 
marked,  are  sometimes  descriptive,  and  the  latter  gene¬ 
rally  such.  Single  words  strike  the  mind  at  once,  and 
convey  the  idea  unimpaired.  When  such  single  words, 
therefore,  are  sanctioned  by  custom,  and  readily  under¬ 
stood,  science  is,  we  think,  injured  by  a  change.  Thus 
philonium,  theriaca,  cinnabar,  and  some  other  appella¬ 
tions  which  had  become  denizens  in  the  language  of 
pharmacy,  n  ight  have  been,  like  alcohol,  ether  and  some 
others,  properly  retained,  or  at  least,  if  changed,  might 
have  received  euphonous  titles,  grcecof ante  puree  detorta; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  say  why  we  should  deny  to  the  phar¬ 
maceutists  what  has  been  so  liberally  granted  to  the 
botanists,  the  honour  of  giving  an  appellation  from  a 
name.  We  might  consequently  have  retained  the  con- 
fectio  Fracastorii  and  the  pillulae  Rufi,  when  the  nature 
of  these  compositions  are  generally  understood,  with¬ 
out  any  injury  to  science.  The  Edinburgh  College, 
peculiarly  eager  and  zealous  in  reform,  have  made  their 
titles  descriptions.  We  in  general  want  only  the  ve¬ 
hicle  and  the  proportions  to  supply  the  whole  formula 
from  them ;  and  we  have  sometimes  not  only  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  formula,  but  often  the  means  of  preparing 
it.  Another  redundance  in  their  nomenclature  is,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  trivial  as  well  as  the  generic  names  of 
plants  In  pharmacy,  the  pharmaceutical  term  is  only 
necessary.  The  botanical  appellations  are  taught  in 
other  systems.  The  London  College  seems  also  to 
have  refined  too  far,  in  adopting  the  genitive  case  of 
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the  substantive  instead  of  the  adjective,  according  to 
the  sound  principles  of  the  new  chemical  nomenclature, 
as  tinctura  scillae,  instead  of  tinctura  scillitica.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  tincture  possessing  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
squills.  Pharmacy  is,  however,  a  science  in  which 
method  has  not  been  introduced  ;  but  its  objects  are  so 
few  that  arrangement  is  less  necessary.  We  may, 
however,  make  some  attempts  to  give  it  a  more  regu¬ 
lar  form  in  that  article. 

In  anatomy  the  nomenclature  is  still  very  defective, 
and  the  s^  nonyms,  particularly  of  the  muscles,  conse¬ 
quently  numerous.  The  terms  superior  and  inferior, 
anterior  and  posterior,  are  fixed  with  little  precision,’ 
and  their  meaning  varies  in  different  systems.  Mus¬ 
cles  are  named  from  their  shape,  from  their  action, 
or  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  used.  Were  the 
whole  of  the  nomenclature  reformed,  much  of  minute 
and  uninteresting  description  might  be  avoided.  Vicq. 
d’Azyr  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  attain 
greater  accuracy.  Chaussier  s  improvements  were  more 
judicious,  and  in  osteology  they  merit  great,  though 
not  unreserved,  commendation.  The  same  principfe, 
however,  viz.  expressing  by  the  terms  the  relations  of 
proximity  and  connection,  does  not  succeed  so  well  in 
the  myology;  and  the  nomenejature  of  Chaussier,  and 
his  coadjutor  Dumas,  when  applied  to  the  muscles,  ex¬ 
hibits  an  inelegant  unharmonious  combination  of  un¬ 
pleasing  sounds.  The  error  is  not  in  the  principle,  but 
in  the  authors’  pursuing  it  with  too  great  rigour.  If 
they  had  aimed  at  less  exactness  they  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  better. 

Our  countryman,  Mr.  Barclay,  has  attempted  to  re¬ 
form  the  anatomical  nomenclature  with  more  success  - 
and  though  the  change  cannot  be  rapidly  made,  we 
trust  it  will  be  gradually  introduced.  We  at  first  in¬ 
tended  to  have  employed  it  in  the  present  work ;  but 
language  so  singular  to  the  student  would  have’  per¬ 
plexed,  and  might  have  misled  him. 

The  terms  superior  and  inferior  are  generally  used 
with  relation  to  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body 
in  an  erect  position.  Their  force  is,  however,  lost  in  a 
reclined  one,  and  neither  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
relative  organs  in  other  animals.  In  the  trunk,  there¬ 
fore,  for  these  Mr.  Barclay  proposes  the  terms  atlantal 
and  sacral,  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  spine;  for 
anterior  and  posterior,  which  are  subject  to  similar  am¬ 
biguities,  sternal  and  dorsal;  for  internal  and  external, 
dermal  and  central ;  or,  with  respect  to  an  organ,  peri¬ 
pheral  or  central.  When  external  and  internal  signify  the 
side  and  middle  of  a  surface,  suppose  a  plane,  styled  me - 
sion,  to  pass  along  the  middle  of  the  neck,  the  mediastinum 
and  linea  alba,  through  the  body  parallel  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  then  lateral  and  mesial  may  be  the  terms  employed. 
Instead  of  right  and  left,  Mr.  Barclay  employs  dextraL 
and  sinistra!,  as  less  equivocal  in  some  parts  of  compa¬ 
rative  anatomy,  or,  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  dis¬ 
tinction,  lateral  will  be  sufficient.  In  the  heart, 
what  anatomists  hatfe  styled  the  right  and  left  ventricles 
are  neither ;  and  the  terms  anterior  and  posterior, 
though  more  correct,  are  not  al\yays  applicable  to  com¬ 
parative  anatomy.  Mr.  Barclay’s  distinction  in  this 
case,  perhaps  less  simple  than  the  others,  is  to  term  the 
vessels  which  convey  the  blood  Jrotn  the  lungs  to  the 
whole  body,  viz.  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  left  sinus, 
auricle,  and  ventricle,  with  the  aorta  and  its  branches. 
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systemic;  those  which  carry  it  to  the  longs,  the  p  ti¬ 
nt  onic  ;  and  in  marking  their  relative  situation  to  the 
trunk,  or  to  each  other,  the  terms  atlantal,  sacral,  tec. 
already  mentioned,  may  be  employed. 

The  EXTREMITIES  are  termed  atlantal  or  sacral ; 
the  ends  of  the  bones  nearest  or  farthest  from  the  trunk, 
proximal  and  distal.  In  the  atlantal  extremities  the  two 
lateral  parts  are,  with  Winslow,  styled  radial  and  ulnar, 
the  two  others  anconal  (from  ancon,  the  Greek  word 
for  olecranon)  and  thenal  (from  thenar,  the  Greek  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  palm)  ;  but  the  peculiar  term  for  the 
palm,  in  Mr.  Barclay's  system,  is  vola.  The  distin¬ 
guishing  aspects  of  the  sacral  extremities  will,  by  simi¬ 
lar  reasoning,  be  proximal  and  distal ;  dermal  and  cen¬ 
tral  ;  tibial  and  fibular ;  popliteal  and  rotular.  Planta  is 
tire  term  for  the  sole  on  the  popliteal  side  of  the 
foot. 

The  usual  terms  of  superior  and  posterior,  &c.  when 
applied  to  the  HEAD,  become  very  equivocal  in  those 
general  discussions  where  the  heads  of  animals,  as  well 
as  men,  are  described.  Mr.  Barclay,  therefore,  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  axis  of  the  vertebral  column  should  be, 
in  imagination,  prolonged  till  it  meet  some  bone  in  the 
head  or  face.  This  bone  he  would  call  the  atlantal; 
those  opposite  to  them,  at  the  basis  of  the  skull,  sacral. 
The  terms  sternal  and  dorsal,  when  applied  to  the  head, 
are  those  parts  in  the  same  plane,  or  in  planes  parallel  to 
the  sternum  and  dorsum.  Where  these  are  parallel,  the 
planes  on  the  sternal  side  will  always  be  sternal,  and 
the  contrary.  In  the  human  species  the  whole  face 
and  lateral  sides  of  the  head  will  be  sternal ;  in  sheep 
and  oxen  the  maxillary  curves  will  be  so  only ;  and  in 
frogs  and  serpents  the  basis  of  the  skull  will  be  sternal, 
and  the  maxillary  curves  dorsal. 

Writh  respect  to  the  particular  bones  of  the  face, 
dermal,  central,  distral,  sinistra!,  and  mesial,  are  applica¬ 
ble  ;  but  five  new  ones  are  required  ;  for  the  base  and 
crown,  the  hind  fore  part  of  the  cranium,  and  for  the 
face.  The  two  first  are  to  be  styled  the  basilar  and  co¬ 
ronal  aspects ;  the  occiput,  the  inial,  from  iviov,  its  Greek 
name.  The  opposite  side  to  the  inial,  where  the  bones 
of  the  nose  are  united  to  the  os  frontis,  he  styles  glabel¬ 
lar,  from  its  Latin  appellation  glabella.  The  part  of 
the  lace,  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  occiput 
(inion),  in  a  straight  line,  is  styled  the  antinion.  It  lines 
are  drawn  through  these  aspects,  or  from  the  right  and 
left,  they  will  form  the  corona-basilar;  the  inio-glabel- 
lar,  the  inantilial,  and  the  dextro-sinistral  diameters. 
The  measure  of  these  different  diameters  will  show  the 
varying  proportions  of  the  heads  of  different  ani¬ 
mals,  of  the  same  species,  or  of  others  in  the  lower 
scales.  The  facial  angle  and  its  variations  we  have 
already  noticed.  (See  Craniologia.)  These  terms, 
by  altering  the  termination,  may  be  used  adverbially 
so  as  to  signify  a  direction  towards  either  aspect,  and 
this  termination  is  in  ad,  instead  of  ab  and  ar;  and  by 
changing  it  to  cn,  it  may  express  connection.  Thus  a 
radial  artery  or  muscle  may  be  either  with  a  radial 
aspect,  while  a  radien  artery  enters  the  radius  itself. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  Mr.  Barclay,  which,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  in  embryo  only,  neither  co-extensive  with 
wlfiit  anatomy  has  demonstrated,  nor  with  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  animated  nature  in  its  different  branches.  Yet, 
in  its  present  state,  this  nomenclature  merits  particular 
commendation  ;  and,  if  divested  of  some  refinement,  par- 
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ticularly  the  mesion,  which  should  perhaps  be  rendered 
more  simple  and  familiar,  might  with  great  advantage 
be  adopted.  We  know  nothing  less  easily  compre¬ 
hended  by  the  untutored  mind  than  the  doctrines  of 
planes. 

The  nomenclature  of  muscles  he  has  only  slightly 
noticed  in  his  introduction.  We  have' already  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  fixed  point  is  named  the  origin,  and  the 
muscle  is  “  inserted ”  into  the  bone  to  be  moved.  This, 
however,  is  at  times  with  difficulty  ascertained  ;  nor  is 
the  motion  usually  performed  by  a  single,  or  by  a  few, 
muscles.  Many  concur  in  fixing  the  origin  ;  others  in 
giving  force  and  direction  to  the  motion.  Mr.  Barclay 
proposes  that  the  muscles  should  be  classed  from  their 
origin  and  their  insertion,  and  the  name  fixed  from  the 
most  obvious  distinction,  neglecting  the  origin  of  the 
minuter  bundles  of  fibres.  Thus  the  sterno-humeral 
can  mean  nothing  but  the  pectoralis  major,  which,  in 
the  nomenclature  of  Chaussier,  is  the  stenw-custo-davio- 
humeral.  In  the  blood-vessels  he  points  out  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  uniformity  of  language;  for  the  appellations 
of  arteries  often  differ,  as  the  names  of  the  organs  to 
which  they  are  distributed  vary.  This,  of  course,  re¬ 
quires  an  uniformity  in  the  appellations  of  the  organs 
themselves.  The  same  name  is  at  present  often  em¬ 
ployed  also  to  express  two  different  relations,  as  the  ar¬ 
tery  which  runs  along  the  humerus,  and  that  which 
enters  it  is  equally  called  humeral.  Branches  of  ar¬ 
teries,  and  often  minute  branches,  are  sometimes  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  name,  while  the  trunk  from  which  they 
proceed  is  not  distinguished  by  any.  Such  anomalies 
require  a  remedy;  and  we  should  be  happy  to  find  the 
language  of  anatomy  freed  from  its  great  uncertainty 
and  barbarous  language. 

Nosology,  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  had  the  advantages 
of  the  attention  of  Linnaeus  and  Cullen,  who  have  la¬ 
boured  to  render  its  language  euphonous,  without  greatly 
departing  from  the  received  appellations.  They  had,  in¬ 
deed,  before  them  the  Greek  terms,  which  they  could 
easily  reduce  to  the  Latin  orthography, and  they  wanted 
no  more.  Selection  was  alone  necessary,  and  we  find 
no  proofs  of  defective  taste.  In  generalising  the  inferior 
groups,  it  has  been  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  terms 
in  a  new  signification,  in  the  nosological  sketch  offered 
in  the  present  volume.  We  trust  that  they  have  been 
selected  with  sufficient  care. 

See  Barclay’s  New  Anatomical  Nomenclature;  Chaus- 
sier’s  Tabular  View  of  the  Skeleton ;  Pearson’s  Chemi¬ 
cal  Nomenclature  ;  Dickson’s  Essay  on  Chemical  No¬ 
menclature,  with  ICirwan’s  Observations  ;  Linnaei  Cri- 
tica  Botanica;  Culleni  Nosologia. 

NON  ANA,  (from  nonits,  the  ninth).  An  erratic  in¬ 
termittent,  returning  every  ninth  day. 

NON-NATUUA  LIA.  The  non-naturai.s.  A 
fanciful  term  given  to  functions  or  accidents  not  strictly 
belonging  to  man  :  as,  air;  aliment ;  exercise  and  rest; 
passions  and  affections  of  the  mind ;  wakefulness  and 
sleep  ;  repletion  and  evacuation. 

See  Dr.  P’r.  Clifton’s  Translation  of  Hippocrates  on 
Air,  Water,  and  Situation  ;  Wainwrigbt  on  the  Non- 
naturals;  Sanctorius’s  Medical  Statics;  Keifs  Animal 
Economy  ;  Mackenzie  on  Health. 

NO'NUS  HUMERI  MUSCULUS  PLACE  N- 

T1NI.  The  ninth  muscle  of  the  shoulder.  SoeCo- 
HA  CO-lilt  AC  ll.ii  US. 
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NORLANDICiE  BACCaE.  The  cooling  subacid 
fruits  of  the  mbits  arcticus  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 

NORTHAW,  or  Nort-hall  water,  is  of  (he 
purging  kind,  and  similar  to  that  of  Epsom,  but  not  so 
strong  or  so.nauseous.  It  contains  a  little  calcareous 
earth,  selenite,  with  a  small  proportion  of  sea-salt,  and 
is  slightly  purgative. 

NOSOCO  MIUM,  NOS'ODO'CHIUM,  (fromvocrof, 
a  disease ,  and  nope w,  to  take  care  oj,  or  Seyoj,  to  re¬ 
ceive).  An  HOSPITAL. 

The  institution  of  hospitals,  coeval  probably  with  the 
era  of  Justinian,  was  the  first  effort  of  Christian  charity, 
taught  by  its  great  master, ‘-who  commanded  us  to  love 
one  another,  and  that  HE  was  our  neighbour  who  showed 
mercy.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  pure  phi¬ 
lanthropy  than  the  institution  of  a  receptacle  where  the 
only  claim  to  admission  is  the  immediate  necessity  of 
relief ;  where  to  want  is  the  only  requisite  to  demand  a 
supply.  Ancient  philosophy  offers  nothing  so  exalted  ; 
and  even  the  benevolent  host  of  Homer,  who  sat  by  the 
way-side  to  assist  travellers,  7 tavts;  yap  tpiKesgue,  can 
scarcely  exceed  it.  With  regret,  however,  we  learn, 
that  the  mortality  of  hospitals  exceeds  even  the  calcu¬ 
lation  that  can  be  made  from  the  state  of  the  objects 
admitted.  We  allude  not  to  the  mortality  of  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  which  may  literally  be  said  to  contain  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Almighty,  but  to  modern  institutions, 
where  perhaps  ancient  regulations  are  still  too  strictly 
followed.  To  consider  the  subject  carefully,  we  shall 
first  add  some  remarks  on  the  construction  of  hospitals 
generally,  and  then  apply  them  with  those  modifica¬ 
tions  which  their  particular  object  may  seem  to  sug¬ 
gest  ;  nor  will  this  attempt  be  thought  presumptuous  in 
one  who  has  been  physician  in  a  large  hospital  for  thirty- 
three  years. 

Were  a  situation  to  be  chosen  for  an  hospital,  it 
should  be  an  elevated,  dry  spot,  facing,  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sibly,  east  and  west,  for  the  sake  of  alternate  changes 
of  air  and  warmth.  The  building,  at  least  the  wards, 
should  be  single,  so  as  to  admit  of  transverse  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  the  windows  should  be  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  open  at  either  extremity, carefully  secured,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  air  from  crevices.  The 
length  of  the  ward  should  not  exceed  thirty  feet,  and  it 
should  be  rather  more  than  half  that  breadth.  The  beds 
should  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  and  there 
should  be  a  window  between  every  second  bed.  If 
the  door  is  at  one  end,  and  the  fire-place  at  the  other, 
one  fire  will  be  sufficient :  if  in  the  middle,  there 
should  be  two.  In  this  way  the  ventilation  will  be 
complete.  The  windows  may  be  opened  on  either 
side,  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
wind  or  weather,  either  above  or  below.  The  under 
windows  should  be  opened  for  a  short  time  every  day, 
on  either,  or  on  both,  sides,  according  to  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  for  carbonic  acid  gas  is  heavy.  A  ward, 
when  opened,  cannot  always  smell  fresh  and  pure;  but 
it  should  not  be  offensive  or  close.  If  the  beds  are  pa¬ 
rallel  and  close  to  the  sides,  the  floor  cannot  be  venti¬ 
lated  ;  if  more  numerous,  the  air  cannot  be  admitted  to 
each  patient.  We  have  not  mentioned  ventilators  on 
the  top;  for  if  the  temperature  be  moderate  they  will 
be  useless,  and  they  cannot  be  applied  to  a  ground  floor. 

The  privies  should  be  at  each  extremity  of  the  ward  ; 
but  if  that  is  impracticable  there  should  be  one  in  each. 
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and  always  separated  from  the  ward  by  a  short  passa^ 
in  which  there  should  be  a  ventilator  or  a  window. 
Tf  possible,  each  should  be  a  water  closet ;  but  the  dress¬ 
ings  and  the  contents  of  the  night  boxes  should  be 
always  immediately  immersed  under  water. 

The  separate  apartments  for  particular  complaints 
should  not  be  small,  but  should  never  contain  more 
than  two  beds  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  while 
the  door  and  the  window  on  the  two  other  sides  will 
contribute  to  the  ventilation.  The  chimney,  if  one  is 
necessary,  maybe  in  the  angle.  If  required  for  pa¬ 
tients  who  may  be  occasionally  in  violent  pain,  in  con¬ 
vulsive  paroxysms,  and  delirium,  they  should  be  sepa- 
rated  from  the  ward  by  a  short  passage.  For  the  sake 
of  attendance,  they  must  be  contiguous. 

The  offices  containing  the  baths,  the  brew  and  bake¬ 
houses,  the  elaboratory,  &c.  should  be  separated  from 
the  principal  building,  that  they  may  not  render  it  too 
warm ;  and  the  apartments  for  hectic  and  asthmatic 
patients  should  be  also  separated.  These  may  be  in  pa¬ 
vilions,  joined  to  the  house  by  a  colonade,  which  the 
architect  may  render  ornamental,  though  this  is  of  less 
-Importance.  If  any  apartments  are  connected  with 
the  offices,  it  should  be  those  adapted  for  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism,  for  syphilis,  and  for  amoenorrhaea.  The  co¬ 
lonade  may  furnish  covered  walks  open  to  the  north 
and  south,  and  over  these  the  apartments  just  mentioned 
may  be  situated.  From  this  "sketch  it  will  be  easy,  we 
think,  to  construct  an  hospital,  which  will  unite  every 
advantage  to  be  expected  from  such  an  institution. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  house  every  impurity 
should  be  immediately  removed,  and  every  noxious 
matter  immediately  immersed  in  water  3  and,  after 
the  dressing  of  the  sores,  the  upper  and  lower  windows 
should  in  turn  be  for  a  short  time  opened,  while  the 
patients  are  secured  from  their  effects  by  their  bed¬ 
clothes.  The  linen  should  be  changed,  not  from  the 
regulations  of  time,  but  of  circumstances,  under  the 
directions  of  a  judicious  apothecary.  Air  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  will  make  all  aspersions  with  vinegar  and  all  fu¬ 
migations  useless. 

Ointments  afford  an  offensive  smell ;  for  the  axunge 
cannot  be  long  preserved  free  from  rancidity.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  proper  that  those  plasters  only  which 
are  employed  in  peculiar  circumstances  should  be  spread 
in  the  ward;  and  Dr.  Percival’s  advice  of  using  mucil¬ 
age  with  neatsfoot  oil,  occasionally  united  with  Gow- 
land’s  extract  instead  of  the  common  plaisters,  is  judi¬ 
cious.  If  lintseed  meal  be  used,  even  the  oil  will  be 
unnecessary. 

The  diet  of  hospitals  is  regulated  by  custom,  which  it 
is  heresy  to  attack  ;  nor  is  it  indeed  necessary  to  notice 
it  particularly,  since  any  occasional  errors  may  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  physician.  Perhaps,  according  to  Dr. 
Percival’s  advice,  salep  may  be  occasionally  substituted 
for  rice,  and  malt  infusion  for  beer;  but  his  other  ob¬ 
servations  in  this  respect  rest  too  strongly  on  a  disput¬ 
able  foundation,  experiments  out  of  the  body. 

Iron  bedsteads  will  neither  retain  infection  nor  bugs; 
and  their  upper  ends  should  be  raised  with  a  screw.  It 
would  be  always  proper  to  have  supplementary  wards; 
for  nothing  should  hinder  each  ward  from,  being  white¬ 
washed,  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  window-frames 
painted,  in  distemper,  every  year.  The  beds  also  should 
be  repeatedly  ripped,  and  their  contents  aired. 
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See  Percival's  Thoughts  on  Hospitals,  and  the  Me- 
moirs  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Medecine. 

NOSOLO'GIA,  (from  vo< to;,  a  disease <  and  Aoyoj,  a 
discourse).  Nosology.  When  the  numerous  advan¬ 
tages  of  arrangement  were  so  conspicuous  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  botany,  it  was  soon  extended  to  many 
other  branches  of  natural  knowledge  ;  and  as  the  great 
end  to  be  obtained  from  it  was  a  ready  and  accurate 
distinction  of  species,  it  was- soon  suspected  that  it 
might  be  highly  useful  in  sciences  where  discrimination 
was  equally  difficult  and  important.  Yet,  except  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  method  has 
seldom  been  found  singularly  useful.  In  zoology  it  has 
connected  animals  of  a  nature  very  discordant,  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  elements  essentially  different :  in  mineralogy  it 
has  been  obliged,  till  lately,  to  borrow  assistance  from 
the  elaboratory ;  and  in  medicine  it  has  connected  the 
most  trifling  with  the  most  important  diseases,  and 
maladies  of  a  nature  very  dissimilar.  Even  in  botany, 
where  its  utility  is  acknowledged,  the  endless  disputes 
which  have  arisen  respecting  the  principles  of  arrange¬ 
ment  have  at  last  subsided  in  the  establishment  of  an 
artificial  system,  chiefly  because  it  has  been  extended 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  bounds  of  our  knowledge. 
Many  of  these  difficulties,  as  well  as  their  souice,  are 
easily  understood.  Systems  are  the  work  of  our  own 
minds ;  for  nature  advances  by  almost  imperceptible 
shades ;  and  where  we  can  point  out  the  termination  of 
one  family,  and  the  commencement  of  another,  it  is 
only  confessing  that  the  intermediate  link  is  unknown  : 
thus  when  our  knowledge  advances  the  advantages  of 
our  systems  lessen,  for  our  limits  are  lost. 

This  disadvantage  is  felt  even  at  the  first  step  of  our 
analysis  of  the  objects  of  nature,  namely,  in  out.  dis¬ 
crimination  between  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
kingdom,  and  follows,  with  equal  inconvenience,  every 
subordinate  distinction.  It  is  felt  less  in  artificial  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  affords  a  strong  argument  in  their  fa¬ 
vour;  so  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many  natuialists,  even  to 
counterbalance  the  advantages  of  a  natural  method.  It 
is  very  inconvenient  in  mineralogy,  where  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  and  the  obvious  qualities  often  difter  veiy 
strikingly. 

What,  however,  was  so  useful  an  assistant  in  botany, 
what  was  at  least  not  injurious  in  zoology,  and  advan¬ 
tageous  in  the  lower  orders  of  animated  nature,  was 
tried  with  very  unequal  effect  in  mineralogy  and  dis¬ 
eases ;  but  of  mineralogy  we  have  already  spoken.  Ihe 

arrangement  of  diseases  is  still  in  a  very  impel  feet  state. 
To  the  inconveniencies  which  attended  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  minerals,  some  difficulties,  apparently  insui- 
mountable,  were  added.  If  the  forms,  the  hues,  and 
other  properties  of  the  mineral  forbade  us  to  expect 
uniformity,  the  infinitely  more  fleeting,  the  more  mi¬ 
nutely  varied  forms  of  diseases  seemingly  mocked  every 
attempt  to  bring  them  within  the  limits  oi  a  definition. 
If  a  foundation  could  be  obtained,  it  was  apparently  by 
considering  the  disorder  as  connected  with  an  internal 
change,  which  would  then  afford  what  might  be  styled 
an  object,  whose  properties  we  might  examine.  This, 
however,  increased  the  difficulty,  for  few  would  agree 
respecting  this  change  ;  and  the  system  must  vary  with 
the  opinion,'  perhaps  the  fancy,  of  physicians  re  pect- 
ing  what  we  now  call  the  immediate  or  proximate 


cause.  To  this  must  be  added,  that,  in  a  strict  systematic 
view,  the  error  would  not  be  less  than  in  classing  minerals 
from  their  component  parts,  in  other  words,  their  che¬ 
mical  nature,  as  we  have  already  observed.  (See  Causa 
and  Morbus.)  It  was  necessary  then  to  consider  each 
disease  as  a  concourse  of  symptoms,  in  general  fixed, 
leading  to  an  injured  function,  and  to  some  permanent 
change  in  the  system,  whatever  it  might  be.  In  this 
way  the  disease  is  the  unknown  algebraical  quantity 
designated  by  a  letter;  but  this  letter,  in  the  hands  of  the 
mathematician,  may  be  managed  as  readily  as  a  deter¬ 
mined  object.  It  may  have  powers  and  proportions 
ultimately  depending  on  the  value  to  be  discovered  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  independent  of  it.  Thus  we 
can  speak  of  a  fever,  its  degree,  its  changes,  and  cure, 
without  attempting  to  examine  in  what  it  consists. 
We  can  distinguish  an  unknown  change  by  symp¬ 
toms,  and  can  arrange  it  from  these  alone.  The  itn- 
portance  of  distinction  will  be  at  once  obvious,  when 
we  recollect  the  extensive  disquisitions  in  which 
every  practical  author  engages  under  the  headuof  diag¬ 
nosis.  Sydenham,  certainly  no  friend  to  fanciful  re¬ 
finements,  was  seemingly  the  first  author  who  sug¬ 
gested  this  method  ;  and  Gaubius,  who  had  seen  file¬ 
systems  of  Sauvages,  of  Linnaeus,  and  probably  of  Vo¬ 
gel,  hopes  that  an  attempt  so  happily  began  will  soon 
be  perfected.  Since  the  time  of  Dr.  Cullen,  we  have 
witnessed  few  attempts  of  this  kind ;  and  the  neglect 
certainly  has  not  arisen  from  the  degree  of  perfection 
his  arrangement  has  attained. 

Nosology  is  seldom  mentioned,  but  to  be  ridiculed 
or  despised.  Some  late  authors  who  have  pretended  to 
oppose  it  have,  in  their  arguments,  shown  not  only  their 
ignorance,  but  the  necessity  of  the  study ;  and  those  who 
have  adopted  systems  of  arrangement  have  demonstrated 
that  they  have  little  attended  to  its  principles.  If  noso¬ 
logy  does  not  render  the  distinction  of  diseases  easy  and 
comparatively  obvious  ;  if,  by  bringing  disorders  of  a 
similar  nature  together,  it  does  not  elucidate  them  as 
well  as  the  method  of  treatment,  it  is  useless,  and  will 
be  deservedly  neglected.  We  shall  endeavour  to  show 
that  each  end  may  be  readily  obtained. 

The  reasons  which  have  impeded*  the  advancement 
of  nosology  are  numerous  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  examine 
them  minutely  :  even  Linnaeus,  by  whom  method  had 
been  so  much  improved,  has  wholly  lost  sight  of  his 
own  rules,  when  applied  to  the  arrangement  of  dis¬ 
eases;  and  Dr.  Cullen,  who  has  formed  a  system  im¬ 
posing  from  its  simplicity,  elegance,  and  perspicuity, 
has  erred  in  the  threshold,  by  his  first  separation  of  ge¬ 
neral  from  local  diseases.  Yet  no  distinction  appears 
more  clear,  more  obvious,  or  on  a  more  secure  founda¬ 
tion  :  the  difficulty  is  felt  only  in  the  application,  and 
is  soon  perceived  when  we  find  the  same  disease  some¬ 
times  general,  sometimes  local,  and  varying,  with  al¬ 
most  undistinguishable  shades,  from  one  to  the  other. 
To  connect  the  feverish  disorders  into  one  class  is- 
equally  judicious  in  appearance ;  but  a  similar  objection 
recurs.  The  same  disease  is  often  attended  with  fe¬ 
ver,  and  is  occasionally  without  it,  and  this  in  almost 
every  degree.  Even  in  the  genus  cynancke,  which 
he  laboured  with  no  common  care,  and  in  which  he 
thought  himself  peculiarly  successful,  he  has  erred 
against  his  pwn  principles ;  and  formed,  as  we  u.ne 
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seen,  vide  in  verbo,  an  association  wholly  discordant, 
merely  from  the  vicinity  of  the  parts  affected. 

It  is  singular  that  even  in  botany  Linnaeus  began 
■w  ith  establishing  classes  and  orders  ;  Ray  and  Jussieu  in 
til e i i  more  natural  systems  did  the  same,  and  perhaps  it 
is  unavoidable.  The  mind  catches  at  the  larger  associ¬ 
ations,  and  captivated  with  their  simplicity,  or  their 
theoretical  connections,  makes  the  subordinate  parts 
bend  to  their  powerful  influence.  The  error  is  probably 
unavoidable  :  the  fault  consists  in  continuing  to  wear 
the  tetters,  when  their  weight  and  inconvenience  is  felt. 
Dr.  Cullen,  for  instance,  had  an  order  of  profluvia, 
which  he  placed  in  the  class  pyrexia ■,  and  thus  limited 
the  genera,  omitting  the  catarrhus  vesic*,  gonorrhoea, 
leucorrhois,  and  many  similar  diseases.  When  this 
inconvenience  was  felt,  he  should  perhaps  have  rejected 
the  class.  If  he  retained  it  in  order  to  have  an.  associ¬ 
ation  strictly  natural,  his  system  was  defective";  for  the 
nature  ot  the  other  complaints  was  the  same,  the  treat¬ 
ment  in  many  respects  similar. 

1  he.cgraaf  difficulty  which  has,  however,  been  felt 
by  every -systematic  author,  is  to  ascertain  what  in¬ 
dividuals  are  species,  and  what  varieties.  Even  in 
botany,  where  the  species  are  now  clearly  distinguished, 
it  was  once  so  difficult,  that  in  the  system  of  the  accu¬ 
rate  Tournefort  one  third  of  the  species  have  been 
found  varieties,  hi  mineralogy  the  species  are  not  yet 
clearly  fixed;  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  many  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  arrangement  must  take  place  before 
these  can  be  ascertained.  This  difficulty  is  peculiarly 
felt  in  nosology,  and  it  will  be  advantageous  to  consider 
the  subject  more  fully. 

Linnaeus  has  justly  observed,  that  the  species  are 
ki  number  equal  to  the  individuals  created.  Yet  this 
remark  affords  little  assistance  to  the  systematic  botanist. 

Jf  he  finds  a  plant  differing  in  bulk  and  size  only,  with 
the  more  essential  parts  in  some  degree  imperfect,  he 
will  readily  suppose  it  to  be  a  variety,  changed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  less  genial  climate.  In  any  greater  dif¬ 
ficulty  he  sows  the  seed,  and  finds,  by  degrees,  the  va¬ 
riations  less.  Though  the  botanist  has  many  other 
resources  in  ascertaining  the  distinction  between  species 
and  varieties,  yet  these  are  the  more  important 
methods,  and  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present  sub¬ 
ject  Thus  the  erysipelas,  which  in  the  north  assumes 
a  phlegmonous  appearance  and  nature,  in  a  crowded 
metropolis  must  be  treated  with  cordials  and  tonics. 

The  remittent  fever,  which  chiefly  requires  evacua¬ 
tions,  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  bark  in  temperate 
climates,  soon  proves  fatal  without  a  very  different 
treatment  within  the  tropics.  The  diseases  are  con¬ 
fessedly  the  same,  and  these  are  consequently  varieties. 

Ihe  erysipelas  and  the  remittent  fever  are  therefore 
species. 

Again  :  the  small-pox  is  a  disorder  propagated  by 
infection.  Ihe  seminium  may  be  consequently  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  seed  of  a  plant.  We  know  that  the  most 
distinct  kind,  in  a  bad  constitution,  and,  by  experiments 
piobably  not  strictly  justifiable,  that  the  Worst  matter  in 
a  good  one,  will  produce  respectively  a  bad  and  good  kind. 
Similar  instances  occur  in  the  epidemic  measles.  These 
are  cases  analogous  to  the  mode  in  which  the  botanist 
distinguishes  species  from  varieties,  and  the  variola  and 
rubeola  are  consequently  species. 
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If  a  botanist  meets  with  a  plant  to  him  unknown,  he, 
at  once  supposes  it  a  new  species,  or  a  variety  of  one 
formerly  known.  If  it  does  not  agree  with  any  known 
group  of  species,  for  these  constitute  a  genus,  q.  v.  he 
supposes  it  a  new  one,  or  at  least  the  fixed  point  to 
which  others  may  be  referred.  It  is  a  common  error  to 
say  that  a  naturalist  has  discovered  a  new  genus;  for  a 
genus  is  an  association.  If  this  be  true,  and  we  fear  no 
contradiction,  the  real  source  of  nosological  error  and 
difficulties  is  at  once  cut  off,  and  we  may  proceed 
with  the  same  steadiness  and  success  which  has  crowned 
the  labours  of  the  botanist.  The  difference  only  is  that 
the  sub-species  or  the  varieties  are  of  more  importance 
than  in  other  departments. 

The  great  advantage  of  nosology  is  distinction,  and 
the  discussions  connected  with  arrangement  are  so 
many  points  of  discrimination,  which  the  proper  order 
has  suggested.  If  the  place  of  a  disease  cannot  be  as¬ 
certained,  it  is  evident  that  the  symptoms  have  been 
inaccurately  described.  One  circumstance  is  however 
still  wanting  ;  the  accurate  discriminate  language  of 
description  so  useful  in  botanical  arrangement.  We 
still  want  a  delineatio  morbi  in  imitation  of  the  define- 
atio  plant*  in  Linnaeus. 

Ihe  first  attempt  at  classification  of  diseases  was 
made  by  Sauvages.  It  was  published  in  a  more 
abridged  form  in  octavo,  before  that  vast  mass  of  medi¬ 
cal  erudition,  his  two  quarto  volumes,  were  completed. 
It  was  first  styled  pathulogia,  and  the  name  was  changed 
to  prevent  its  being  confounded  with  a  branch  of  the 
institutions  of  medicine.  His  first  class  was  vitia, 
slight  cutaneous  diseases,  or  such  as  require  chirurgical 
assistance.  The  second,  feb res  ;  the  third,  phlegma- 
siiE;  the  fourth,  spasmi;  the  fifth,  anhelationes, 
(difficult  respiration);  the  sixth,  debilitates;  the 
seventh,  Dolores;  the  eighth,  vesania;  the  ninth, 
fluxus;  and  the  tenth,  CACHEXliE.  Linnaeus  brought 
to  this  office  all  his  comprehensive  accuracy,  with  a 
quaintness  ot  language  which,  when  explained,  is  no 
longer  unpleasing.  .The  ex anthematici  are  erup¬ 
tive  ;  the  critici,  common  fevers;  and  the  piilogis- 
tici,  fevers  attended  with  inflammation.  The  dolo- 
ROSI  are  painful  diseases;  mentales  consist  in  the 
abolition  of  judgment;  the  qui  stales  of  motion; 
the  motor 1 1  in  involuntary  motions ;  the  suppres- 
sorii  in  obstructions  of  the  natural  passages;  and 
the  evacuatorii  in  evacuations.  The  deformes 
are  changes  in  the  solids,  and  the  vitia  those  of  the 
surface.  The  classes  of  Vogel,  whose  work  appeared 
in  17(51,  are,  febres,  profluvia,  epischeses, 
(suppressions)  ;  Dolores,  spasmi,  adynamld, 
(debilities);  HYPERASTHESES  (more  acute  or  depraved 
sensations);  cachexia,  paranoia  (aberrations  of 
mind);  vitia,  superficial,  and  deformitates,  more 
solid  deformities. 

Sngar,  who  published  his  nosology  in  1 77(1,  has 
divided  diseases  into  thirteen  classes ;  vitia;  plaga 

(wounds);  CACHEXliE  ;  DOLORES;  FLUXUS;  SUP- 
PRKSSIONES;  SPASMI;  ANHELATIONES;  DEBILI¬ 
TATES;  EXANTHEMATA;  PHLEGMASIA}  FEBRES; 

and  v esa Nias.  Dr.  Cullen’s  classes  are  few:  pyrexia, 

NEUROSES,  CACHEXIA,  and  LOCALES. 

The  last  general  work  on  this  subject  is  the  philoso¬ 
phical  nosography  of  Pinel,  differing  little  in  its  out- 
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lines  from  the  common  systems,  but  with  too  great 
refinement,  and  we  think  useless  minuteness  in  the 
sub-divisions.  The  classes  are  fevers,  inflamma¬ 
tions,  ACTIVE  HAEMORRHAGES,  NEUROSES,  LYM¬ 
PHATIC  diseases,  with  an  indeterminate  class.  The 
existence  of  the  last  shows  a  want  of  those  compre¬ 
hensive  views  which  every  systematic  author  should 
possess ;  but  as  the  work  is  not  generally  known,  we 
shall  pursue  our  account  of  it  in  the  more  subordinate 
divisions. 

"I  he  first  class  of  fevers  contains  six  orders;  the 
gngi-stenic  (inflammatory) ;  die  menin go- gastric  (bilious) ; 
the  adeno-nieningeal  (pituitous,  containing  the  hectic 
and  internfittents)  ;  the  adynamic  (putrid) ;  the  ataxic 
(malignant);  and  the  adeno- nervous  (the  plague).  We 
need  scarcely  observe,  that  in  this  arrangement  fevers 
of  the  same  type,  of  similar  appearances,  which  are 
relieved  by  the  same  remedies,  are  scattered  in  different 
orders,  from  the  occurrence  of  an  accidental  symptom  : 
the  genera  are  consequently,  in  many  instances,  va¬ 
rieties  only.  The  plague  is  perhaps  properly  a  fever ; 
but  it  should  have  been  arranged  among  the  ataxic  or 
adynamic  diseases  of  our  author. 

The  inflammations  are  divided  into  five  orders;  1. 
the  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes ;  2.  of  dia¬ 

phanous  ones  ;  3.  of  the  cellular  substance,  the  glands, 
or  the  parenchyma  of  the  viscera;  4.  of  the  muscles  ; 

5.  cutaneous  inflammations,  including  the  exanthemata. 

The  active  haemorrhages  are  those  common  to  both 
sexes,  and  uterine  haemorrhages. 

The  nervous  diseases  contain  four  orders ;  1.  the  vc- 
s (ini ix,  not  febrile  ;  2.  spasms ;  3.  local  anomalies  of  the 
nervous  functions ;  and  4.  comatous  affections. 

The  fifth  class  contains  three  orders;  1.  cutaneous 
diseases  ■  2.  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  including 
phthisis,  lues,  and  rachitis  ;  3.  dropsies. 

The  undetermined  class  contains  the  jaundice  of  new¬ 
born  children  :  diabetes  ;  worms ;  the  bites  of  insects 
and  serpents. 

We  need  not  add  any  remarks  on  this  arrangement. 
Its  imperfections  will  be  at  once  obvious,  nor  is  it  one 
of  the  least,  that  often  the  general,  frequently  the 
subordinate,  divisions  rest  on  the  uncertain  foundation 
of  a  theory  ;  of  theory  at  least  not  generally  admitted  in 
this  country. 

Were  we  to  proceed  to  the  genera  we  should  find 
them  badly  arranged,  imperfectly  distinguished,  with 
numerous  omissions.  Indeed  for  many  diseases  the 

author’s  system  has  no  place. 

A  more  limited  system  is  that  of  Selle,  whose 
Rudimenta  Pyretologiae  Methodicse  was  the  subject 
of  his  thesis,  and  re-published  at  Halle  in  1770,  under 
the  title  of  the  Methodi  Febrium  Naturalis  Rudimenta, 
and  afterwards  in  a  more  extensive  form,  under  the  first 
title,  at  Berlin  in  17b0\  As  it  is  highly  commended, 
and  often  quoted,  we  shall  give  a  somewhat  more 
extensive  view  of  it  than  of  the  former  systems. 

The  first  order  of  fevers  is  styled  continentes,  divided 
into  two  genera,  the  inflammatory  continent,  and  the 
putrid.  The  second  order  contains  the  reviittentes,  divided 
into  the  gastric  or  bilious,  the  bilious  inflammatory  fever, 
the  bilious  putrid,  and  the  pituitous  fever.  The  last  is 
sub-divided,  as  it  is  combined  with  a  a  wormy  colluvies, 
C  a  metastasis  of  milk  to  the  abdominal  viscera,  y  in¬ 
ternal- ulcer,  $  obstruction  of  the  viscera. 


The  third  order  is  styled  the  (ftactcr,  viz.  the  nervous 
and  putrid  fevers;  and  these  are  divided  into  the  spo¬ 
radic,  nervous  fever  ;  the  epidemic  from  contagion;  and 
the  slow  nervous  fever. 

The  fourth  order  is  entitled  interrnittentes ;  and  the 
genera  are,  the  inflammatory,  bilious,  pituitous,  wormy', 
and  nervous  intermittents. 

The  active  inflammations  are  included  under  the 
inflammatory  continent  fever ;  and  to  these  are  added, 
in  separate  sub- divisions,  erysipelas  and  rheumatism. 
Under  the  same  genus  we  And  the  complications  of 
catarrh,  dysentery,  and  exanthemata.  Many  of  these 
are  repeated  under  the  putrid  continent  fever,  and  under 
the  different  genera  of  remittents,  with  little  accuracy 
of  distinction. 

Under  the  acute  sporadic  nervous  fever  we  find  as 
species,  phrenitis,  hydrophobia,  and  jebris  soporosa ;  and, 
under  the  contagious  nervous  fever,  the  plague,  which 
in  its  mildest  form  is  placed  as  a  variety  of  putrid 
nervous  fever. 

To  the  last  edition  Selle  has  added  natural  classes  of 
diseases.  These  are  inflammatory,  putrid,  bi¬ 
lious,  PITUITOUS,  WORMY,  MILKY,  NERVOUS, 
PERIODICAL,  OBSTRUCTIONS,  GOUTY,  RICKETY, 
SCROPHULOUS,  CANCEROUS,-  VENEREAL,  SCABI¬ 
OUS,  SCORBUTIC,  POISONOUS,  and  ORGANIC.  This 
is  evidently  only  an  outline,  for  the  genera  are  not 
filled  in,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  they  depend 
almost  exclusively  on  causes,  and  are  consequently 
theoretical.  They  approach  nearly  in  the  manner  of 
their  formation  the  natural  orders  of  plains  by 
Jussieu. 

These  are  the  chief  systems  founded,  or  pretended 
to  be  founded,  on  symptoms  ;  for  the  arrangement  of 
Macbride  into  universal,  local,  sexual,  and  infantile 
diseases,  scarcely  merits  our  attention  in  this  place.  If 
we  were  to  examine  each  system,  it  would  appear 
that,  except  in  those, of  Linnaeus  and  Cullen,  there  is 
no  arrangement  of  classes,  no  traces  of  what  in  the 
article  botany  we  have  styled  a  rnethodus.  The  metho- 
dns  of  Linnaeus  is  somewhat  fanciful,  that  of  Dr.  Cullen 
into  universal  and  local  diseases,  as  we  have  remarked, 
injurious.  In  all,  the  fundamental  error  appears  of 
forming  classes  without  having  ascertained  species;  so 
that  in  reality  the  classes  are  orders,  and  the  orders  in 
general  claim  no  higher  rank  than  the  first  associations 
of  species,  genera.  In  general  we  may  remark,  that 
there  are  some  associations  so  obvious  that  they  at  once 
seize  the  attention  of  every  nosologist,  for  no  one- 
thinks  of  separating  fevers  or  inflammations,  and,  except 
Dr.  Cullen,  the  passive  haemorrhages  and  profluvia  from 
the  active.  Each  slides  into  each  other  by  such  insen¬ 
sible  shades,  that  we  know  not  where  the  one  begins 
and  the  other  ends. 

Another  error,  which  seems  to  pervado  every  system, 
consists  in  the  definitions.  The  symptoms  are  seldom 
scientifically  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  investigation. 
In  botany  either  the  character  of  the  sections,,  or  the 
first  part  of  the  character,  at  once  informs  the  student 
whether  the  plant  belongs  to  that  species  or  to  one  tar 
below.  The  nosologists  have  collected  their  symptoms 
with  lit’ le  care,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  distinguish  dis¬ 
eases  have  rendered  their  definitions  almost  complete 
descriptions.  This  is  particularly  the  enoi  of  \  o;,e 
and  bagar.  To  render  their  works  also  complete,  they 
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1>ave  included  the  minutest  deviations  from  the  natural 
appearance,  forgetting  that  it  was  an  arrangement  of 
diseases,  the  essence  of  which  consists  in  injured 
functions. 

Reflecting  on  these  natural  groupes,  and  having  esta¬ 
blished  in  our  minds  the  distinctions  between  varieties, 
species,  and  genera,  it  occurred  to  us  whether  diseases 
might  not  be  arranged  in  imitation  of  the  natural  orders 
ot  the  botanists  ;  and  having  succeeded  at  least  to  our 
own  satisfaction  in  this  attempt,  we  laid  the  foundation 
of  it  in  what  may  have  appeared  the  disproportioned 
or  inapplicable  inquiry  into  the  foundation  of  natural 
methods  in  Botany,  q.  v.  We  shall  therefore  add  a 
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new,  and  what  appears  to  us  an  improved,  classification 
of  diseases  on  the  same  principles. 

The  orders  in  this  arrangement  are  twelve:  Pv-> 
rexia,  Phlegmasia:,  Eruptiones,  Profluvja, 
Suppressorii,  Spasmi,  Adynamia,  Paranoia’ 
Cachexia,  Intumescenti  a,  Ectopia,  Plaga! 
In  this  arrangement  there  is  a  concealed  methodus,  which 
as  it  is  not  an  object  of  importance  we  need  not  explain 
farther  than  by  adding,  that  feverish  complaints,  increased 
and  diminished  evacuations,  increased,  diminished,  and 
irregular  nervous  excitement,  diseased  fluids,  appearing 
either  in  increased  or  diminished  bulk,  the  displacement* 
and  solutions  of  continuity,  follow  in  order. 
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Order  1.  PYREXLE. 

Genus  I.  Intermtttens. 
Sp.  1.  Quotidiana. 

2.  Tertiana. 

3.  Quartana. 

4.  Erratica. 

5.  Complicata. 

Genus  II.  Exacerbans. 
Sp.  1.  Mitis. 

2.  Maligna. 

a  Autuninalis. 

(3  Ictcrodes. 
y  Ast/ienica. 

3.  Hectica. 

Genus  III.  Continua. 
Sp.  1.  Synocha. 

2.  Typhus. 

a  C  arcerum. 

(3  Neurodes. 
y  Gasirica. 

3.  Synochus. 


Order  II.  PHLEGMASLE. 

Genus  I.  Inflammatio. 
Sp.  1.  Phlegmon. 

2.  Ophthalmia. 
ct  Epidanica. 

(3  Sporadica. 
y  Tarsi. 

3.  Phrenitis. 

4.  Cynanche. 
a.  Faucivm. 

(3  Trachea, 
y  Parotidea. 

5.  Pneumonia, 
ft  Pleuritica. 

(3  Peripneumonica. 
y  Diaphragmatica. 
i  Hepatica. 
i  Rheumatica. 

6.  Hepatitis. 

7.  Carditis. 

04  Mcdiastina . 


(3  Pericarditis. 

8.  Gastritis. 

£).  Enteritis. 
ct  Mesenterica. 

(3  Epiploitis. 
y  Peritonitis. 

8  Rheumatica. 

10.  Nephritis. 

11.  Cystitis. 

12.  Hysteritis. 

13.  Odontalgia. 

Genus  II.  Phlogosis. 
Sp.  1.  Erythema. 

2.  Plirenitica. 

3.  Anginosa. 

4.  Pneumonica, 

5.  Puerperalis. 

Genus  III.  Catarrhus. 
Sp.  1.  Coryza. 

a  Contagiosa. 

(3  Senilis, 
y  Arthritica. 

8  Trac/iealis. 

2.  Dysenteria. 
a,  Epiclemica. 
f3  Sporadica. 

3.  Phthisis. 

4.  Cceliaca. 

5.  Leucorrhaea. 

6.  Cystirrhaea. 

7-  Gonorrhoea. 

8.  Leucorrhois. 

Genus  IV.  Arthritis. 
Sp.  1.  Rheumatismus. 
a  Lumbago, 

(3  Ischias. 
y  Pleuradyne. 

2.  Arthrodynia. 

3.  Podagra. 

4.  Hydrarthus. 
ft  Coxarius. 

(3  Genu. 

Genus  V.  Exostosis. 
Sp.  1.  Periostea. 


Order  III.  ERUPTIONES. 

Genus  I.  Exanthema. 

§  I.  Epidsmicum. 

Sp.  1.  Variola. 

a  Conjlucns. 

(3  Cnjstallina. 

2.  Vaccina. 

3.  Rubeola. 

a  Maligna. 

(3  Variolodest 

4.  Varicella. 

5.  Milliaria. 
a.  Purpura. 

13  Alba. 

6.  Scarlatina. 

a  Cynanchica. 

7.  Erysipelas. 

8.  Pestis. 

9.  Pemphigus. 

.10.  Aptha. 

a,  Maligna. 

§  II.  Sporadicum. 

11.  Urticaria. 

12.  Strophulus — Infantum. 

13.  Achor. 

Genus  II.  Efflorescentia. 
Sp.  1.  Psora. 

2.  Prurigo. 

a.  Pudendi. 

/3  Senilis. 

3.  Lichen. 

4.  Petechia. 

5.  Vibex. 

6.  Phlyctena, 

7-  Herpes. 

8.  Tinea. 

9.  Eczema. 


Order  IV.  PROFLUVIA, 
Genus  I.  Hamorrhagia. 
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Sp.  1.  Epistaxis. 

2.  Stomacace. 

3.  Haemoptysis. 
a  Febrilis. 

f3  Asthenica. 

4.  Haematemesis, 

5.  Melaena. 

6.  Haemorrhois. 

7-  Maenorrhagia. 

8.  Haematuria. 
a  Febrilis. 

(3  Senilis. 

9.  Vicaria. 

a  Narium. 
f3  Pulmonum. 
y  Ventriculi. 
i  Venurum  II amor - 
rhoidalium. 
s  Vesica. 

£  Gingivarum. 

Genus  II.  Apocenosis, 
Sp.  1.  Vomitus. 
a  Cholera. 

(3  Pyrosis, 
y  Atonica. 

2.  Diarrhoea. 
a.  Lienterica. 

(3  Aquosa. 

2.  Diabetes, 
a  Mellitus. 

/3  Mucilaginosus. 

4.  Diuresis. 

a  Chronica.  , 

(3  Spasmodica. 

5.  Ephidrosis. 

6.  Plica. 

7.  Epiphora. 

8.  Ptyalismus. 

a.  Hydrargyratus. 

8  Paralyticus, 
y  Mellitus. 

9.  Exoneirosis. 

Order  V.  SUPPRESSORII. 

Genus  I.  Constrictoria. 
Sp.  1.  Dysphagia. 

2.  Obstipatio. 
a  Pylori. 

(3  Intestinorum. 
y  Recti. 

3.  Polypus. 
a.  Narium. 

(3  Cordis, 
y  Uteri. 

Genus  II  Anhelatio. 

Sp.  1.  Asthma. 

a  Spontuneum. 

(3  P/ethoricum. 
y  Senile. 

2.  Dyspnaca. 
a  Catarrhalis. 
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f 5  Terrca. 
Aquosa. 
Organica. 
s  Venenata. 

Genus  III.  Epichesis. 
§  I.  Sanguinis. 

Sp.  1.  Amaenorrhaea. 

2.  Dyslochia. 

3.  Dyshaemorrhois. 

§  II.  Bxcretorum. 

4.  Icterus. 

a  Calculosa. 

(3  Biliosa. 
y  Spasmodiea. 

5.  Ischuria. 
a.  Renalis. 

(3  Urct erica. 
Vesiculis. 

U ret  hr  alls. 

6.  Dysuria. 
a  Ardens. 

/ 3  Spasmodica. 
y  Compressionis , 

0  Irritata. 

7.  Sitis. 

8.  Dyspermatismus. 
a  Organicus. 

(3  Spasmodicus. 

9.  Agalaxis. 


Order  VI.  SPASMI. 

Genus  I.  Tonos. 
Sp.  1.  Trismus. 

a  Infantum. 

(3  Traumatica. 

2.  Tetanus. 

a  Opisthotonus. 

(3  Emprosthotonus. 
y  Catochus. 

3.  Contraclura. 
a  Colli. 

(3  Artuum. 

4.  Priapismus. 

5.  Strabismus. 

Genus  II.  Ceonos. 

Sp.  1.  Epilepsia. 

a  Cercbralis. 

(6  Sympathica. 

'  y  Irritata. 

2.  Convulsio. 

a.  Idiopathica. 

(3  Irritata. 

3.  Hysteria. 

a  Asthenica. 

(3  Irritata . 

4.  Chorea. 

5.  Rapbauia. 
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6.  Palpitatio. 
a  Hysterica.. 
(3  Irritata. 

7-  Pertussis. 

8.  Colica. 

a  Stercoraria. 
(3  Venenata. 

9.  Hydrophobia. 

10.  Pandiculatio. 

11.  Beriberia. 


Order  VII.  ADYNAMI/E. 

Genus  1.  Coma. 

Sp.  1.  Carus. 

a  Catalepsis. 
f 3  Ecstasis. 

2.  Apoplexia. 
a  Sanguinea. 

(3  Serosa; 

y  Hydrocephalic a.  . 
S  Asthenica. 
s  Suffocata. 

?  Metastatica. 

3.  Paralysis. 

a  Hemiphlegia . 
f3  Paraplegia, 
y  Partialis . 

0  Venenata. 

4.  Syncope. 

a  Cardiaca. 

{3  Metastatica. 
y  Occasionalis . 

£  Angens. 


Genus  II.  Anepithymia.. 
Sp.  1.  Anorexia. 

2.  Dyspepsia. 

a  Idiopathica. 

(3  Metastatica. 

3.  Chlorosis. 

4.  Amentia. 

5.  Amaurosis. 

a  Intermittensi 
(3  Nyctyalopia. 

6.  Agenesia. 

7.  Atrophia. 


Order  VIII.  PARANODE. 

Genus  1.  Morositas. 
Sp.  1.  Bulimia. 

a  Ilelluonum. 

(3  Syncopalis. 
y  Convalcscentium . 

2.  Pica. 

a  Chlorotica. 

(3  Pregnantium. 
y  Afrorvm. 

3.  Hypochondrias^ 
a  Nostalgia. 

M  m 
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Genus  II.  Halltjcinatio. 

Sp.  1.  Satyriasis. 

2.  Nymphomania. 

3.  Erotomania. 

Genus  IH  Vesanta. 

Sp.  1.  Melancholia. 

2.  Mania. 

cl  M<  ntalis: 
f3  Metastatica. 
y  Venenata. 

Paraphrosyne.  Auff- 
torum. 

3.  Oneirodynia. 
cl  A  diva. 

(3  Gravans. 

Ordei  IX.  CACHEXLE. 

Genus  I.  Impetigo. 

Sp.  1 .  Scorbutus. 

2.  Syphilis. 

3.  Aurigo. 

4.  Phaenigmus. 

5.  Melasma. 

6.  Rubigo. 

Genus  II.  Macula.- 
Sp.  1  •  Echymosis. 

2.  Petechia. 

Order  X.  INTUMESCENTIiE. 
Genus  I.  Tuber. 

§  I.  Univcrsi. 

Sp.  1.  Polysarcia. 

§  II.  Partium. 

2.  Rachitis. 

3.  Exostosis. 

4.  Physconia. 
cl  Hepatica. 

(3  Splenica, 
y  Renalis. 
i  Uterina. 

a  Visceralis. 

X  Mesenteric^, 
vj  Externa. 

$  III.  Cvtis. 

5.  Elephantiasis., 

6.  Frambaesia. 

7.  Pellagra. 

8,.  Lepra. 

Q.  Verruca 
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10.  Ganglion. 

§  IV.  Glandiurn, 

1 1 .  Sarcoma. 

a  Pterigium. 

(3  Hordeolum. 

12.  Scrophula. 

13.  Encystis. 

ol  Atheroma . 

(3  Steatoma. 
y  Testudo. 

5  Meliceris. 

14.  Schirrus. 

15.  Cancer. 

1 6.  Parotis.. 

Genus  II.  Phlegmatia. 

Sp.  1.  Anasarca. 
cl  Oppilata. 

(3  Exanthematica. 
y  Anaemia. 

£  Dolens. 

2.  Hydrocephalus,  (ex- 

ternus). 

3.  Hydrorachitis  (Spina 

Bifida). 

4.  Hydrothorax. 

5.  Ascites. 

cl  Asthenica. 

(3  Metastatica. 

6.  Hydrometra. 

7.  Hydrocele. 

8.  Exomphalos. 

Genus  III.  Cystis. 

Sp.  1.  Aneurisma. 

2.  Varix. 

3.  Mariscus. 

4.  Staphyloma, 

5.  Hydatis 

6.  Abscessus. 

Genus  IV.  Emphysema. 

Sp.  1.  Pneumatosis. 
a  Traumatica. 

(3  Venenata. 

2.  Tympanites, 
a  Intcstinalis. 
f3  Abdominalis , 

3.  Physometra. 


Order  XI.  ECTOPIiE., 
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5.  Splenocele.  Lxenis. 

6.  Hysterocele.  Uteri. 

7.  Cystocele.  Vesica:. 

8.  Encephalocele.  Cere-t. 

bri. 

Genus  II.  Prolapsus. 

Sp.  1.  Exophthalmia.  Oculi. 

2.  Blepliaroptosis.  Pal - 

pebree. 

3.  Hypostaphyle.  Uvula. 

4.  Paraglossae.  Lingua:. 

5.  Exania  liecti. 

6.  Exocyste.  Vesicce. 

7.  Hysteroptosis.  Uteris 

vel  Vagince. 

Genus  III.  Luxatio. 

Sp.  1.  Calcis. 

2.  Capitis. 

3.  Carpi. 

4.  Claviculae. 

5.  Coccygis. 

6.  Colli. 

7*  Costarum. 

8.  Digitorum..  ; 

9.  Femoris. 

10.  Fibulae. 

11.  Genu. 

12.  Humeri. 

13  Malleoli., 

14.  Manus. 

15.  Maxillae. 

16.  Metacarpi. 

17.  Nasi  Ossis. 

18.  Olecrani. 

19.  Patellae, 

20.  Tali. 

21.  Vertebrarum. 


Order  XII.  Plague, 

Genus  l.  Dialysis. 
Sp.  1.  Vulnus. 

2.  Ulcus. 

3.  Punctura. 

4.  Excoriatio. 

5.  Ruptura. 

6.  Sinus. 

7.  Fistula., 

Genus  II.  Clasis, 
Sp.  1.  Fractura. 

2.  Fissura. 


Genus  I.  Hernia. 

Sp.  1.  Enterocele.  Intestini, 

2.  Epiplocele.  Omenti. 

3.  Gastrocele.  Vtntriculi. 

4.  Hepatocele.  Hejputis. 


3.  Rhagas. 

4.  Artlirocace. 

Genus  III.  Diastasis. 
Sp.  1.  Symphysis  Pubis. 


/ 
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Though  from  mature  reflection  we  are  convinced  ot 
the  advantages  of  this  plan,  we  have  not  ventured  to 
disturb,  through  this  work,  the  usual  nomenclature,  nor 
the  received  definitions.  We  have  also,  in  genera  , 
avoided  nosological  disquisitions,  as  we  wished  to  con¬ 
fine  all  our  observations  on  these  points  to  a  single  arti¬ 
cle-  and  consequently,  if  our  ideas  are  rejected,  we  shall 
occasion  no  difficulty  to  the  student,  either  by  innova¬ 
tions  of  language  or  arrangements.  W  e  shall  therefore 
now  proceed  to  the  definitions,  and  shall  close  this 
article  with  some  remarks  in  defence  of  the  present 
system,  and  the  definitions  now  introduced. 


Order  I.  PYREXIiE.  Heat,  after  coldness  and 
shivering ;  debility  ;  mind  unsteady ; 
tendons  of  the  wrist  tense;  pulse  either 
preternaturally  quick  or  weak. 

Genus  I.  Intermittens.  “  Fever"  returning  after 
various  and  generally  regular  inteivals, 
having  each  paroxysm  apparently  termin¬ 
ated  by  sweating. 

Sp.  1.  Quotidiana.  Intermittent  fever,  returning 
after  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  Tertiana.  Returning  after  an  interval  of  forty- 

eight  hours. 

3.  Quartana.  After  an  interval  of  seventy-two 

hours. 

4.  Erratiea.  After  intervals  generally  uncertain, 

but  always  longer  than  seventy- two  hours. 

5.  Complicata.  Irregularly  returning  paroxysms, 

from  a  complication  ot  a  tertian  aud  a  quar¬ 
tan,  two  tertians,  or  two  quartans. 

Genus  II.  Exacerbans.  “  Fever,”  exacerbating 
and  remitting,  without  ever  disappear¬ 
ing;  remissions  distinguished  by  sweat¬ 
ing,  or  a  cloud  in  the  urine ;  one  pa¬ 
roxysm  only  occurring  in  twenty- four 
hours. 

Sp.  1 .  Mitis.  “  Exacerbating  fever,”  without  re¬ 
markable  debility  or  putridity. 

2.  Maligna.  With  great  debility,  often  with  pu¬ 

trefactive  symptoms,  rapid  and  usually  fatal. 

3.  Eectica.  Exacerbations  distinctly  returning 

every  evening,  terminated  very  commonly 
by  sweating. 

Genus  III.  Continua.  “  Fever”  with  remissions 
less  evident,  and  seldom  marked  by 
critical  discharges ;  having  usually  two 
exacerbations  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Sp.  1.  Synocha.  “  Continued  fever,”  with  great 
heat,  frequent  strong  and  hard  pulse,  urine 
red;  mind  but  slightly  affected. 

2.  Typhus.  “  Continued  fever,”  with  pulse  and 

heat,  in  the  beginning  moderate,  and  remis¬ 
sions  unusually  distinct ;  mind  very  un¬ 
steady;  debility  considerable;  urine  clear; 
in  the  advanced  stages,  putridity,  tremors, 
and  convulsions. 

3.  Synochus.  “  Continued  fever,"  commencing 

like  synocha;  in  its  progress  resembling 
typhus,  though  more  mild,  and  often  at¬ 
tended  with  bilious  discharges. 


Order  II.  PHLEGMASIAE.  Local  fixed  pains,  with 
a  laesion  of  the  functions  of  the  diseased 
organ,  an  increased  discharge  from  its 
vessels,  usually  attended  with  “  fever.” 
When  external,  the  parts  affected  are 
floridly  red,  generally  swollen  ;  the  tu¬ 
mour  often  circumscribed,  ending  in 
effusion,  suppuration,  or  gangrene. 

Genus  I.  Inflammatio.  Local  ff  phlegmasia” 
with  fever,  usually  inflammatory. 

Sp.  I.  Phlegmon.  “  Local  inflammation”  on  the 
surface,  pain  generally  throbbing. 

2.  Ophthalmia.  Inflammation  in  the  eye,  or  its 

lids ;  light  painful,  and  the  pain  peculiarly 
acute. 

Van  a  Epidemica ,  Egyptian  ophthalmy. 

(3  Sporadica,  accidental  inflammation  of 
the  eye. 

y  Tarsi,  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

3.  Plircnitis.  Pain  of  the  head ;  the  pain  from 

light  and  sound  highly  acute ;  face  flush¬ 
ed  ;  eyes  red ;  synocha,  with  watchfulness 
and  delirium. 

A.  Cynunclie.  Redness  and  pain  of  the  fauces  and 
throat ;  swallowing  painful  and  difficult, 
often  impossible ;  swelling  in  the  tonsils, 
and  sometimes  in  the  neck ;  breathing  oc¬ 
casionally  difficult,  and  stridulous. 

Yar.  «  Faucium.  Redness  at  the  back  part  of 
the  throat,  conspicuous  and  consi¬ 
derable. 

/3  Tracheae .  Redness  less  conspicuous, 
breathing  difficult  and  stridulous. 

$  Parolidcca.  Tumours  external,  diffi¬ 
culty  of  swallowing  slight,  often  al¬ 
ternating,  with  tumours  of  the  testes ; 
in  females  of  the  mammae. 

5.  Pneumonia.  Pain  in  some  parts  of  the  chest ; 
cough,  at'first  dry,  afterwards  attended  with 
expectoration,  often  bloody. 

Var.  a  Pleurae.  Pulse  full  and  bard;  pain  vio¬ 
lent;  synocha  severe;  often  without 
expectoration. 

/3  Pulmotium.  Pulse  less  hard,  and  pain 
less  pungent ;  dyspnoea  acute ;  suf¬ 
focation  on  lying  down ;  face  pur¬ 
ple  ;  sputum  glutinous,  green,  and 
yellow;  towards  the  solution  white 
and  equable. 

y  Diaphragmatic.  Pain  at  the  lower  ribs, 
extending  to  the  back;  breathing  in¬ 
terrupted  and  painful;  hiccough, 
without  expectoration. 
s  licpatica.  Pain  extending  downward 
toward  the  right  side ;  pulse  less  full 
and  hard ;  sputum  yellow. 

Rheumatica.  Pulse  hard  and  strong, 
-  without  cough;  side  affected,  ex¬ 
ternally  sore. 

G.  Hepatitis.  Tension  and  often  soreness  in  the 
right  hypoebondrium,  extending  occasion¬ 
ally  to  the  right  shoulder;  expectoration 
generally  yellow. 

7  Carditis.  Pain  under  the  sternum,  sometime* 
Mm2 
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pungent;  violent  palpitation,  with,  great 
anxiety;  pulse  small,  and  generally  un¬ 
equal. 

Var.  a  Mediastina.  Pain  more  strictly  con- 
tined  to  the  middle  of  the  sternum, 
with  less  palpitation  and  anxiety; 
without  expectoration. 

/3  Pc  riuiraitis.  Pain  more  acute ;  pal¬ 
pitation  violent. 

8.  Gastritis.  Pain  with  frequently  a  circum¬ 

scribed  tumour,  and  soreness  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  ;  vomiting,  e\en  of  the  mildest1' 
fluids,  incessant ;  pulse  soft,  weak,  and 
sometimes  fluttering. 

9.  Enteritis.  Violent  colic,  with  soreness  of  the 

abdomen;  costiveness  obstinate,  often  with 
^  vomiting,  frequently  with  ischuria. 

Var.  a.  Mcscntenca.  Pain  deeply  seated,  with¬ 
out  soreness  of- the  abdomen ;  cos¬ 
tiveness  and  ischuria  less  violent. 

/3  Epipluitis.  Tumour  more  sensible;,  sel¬ 
dom  with  ischuria. 

y  Peritonitis.  External  soreness,  and  pain 
extreme,  increased  on  raising  the 
body ;  without  constipation  or  relief 
from  stools. 

#  Rheumatica.  Great  external  soreness- 
and  acute  pain,  chiefly  felt  at  the 
lowest  ribs,  and  the  spine  of  the 
ileum. 

10.  Nephritis.  Pain  shooting  from  the  loins  into 

the  thighs;  micturition  painful  and  fre¬ 
quent,  with  a  retraction  of  either  testicle, 
and  a  numbness  of  the  thigh  on  the  samet 
side ;  often  with  vomiting. 

11.  Cystitis.  Inflammation,  pain,  and  swelling 

of  the  bypogastrium ;  micturition  painful 
or  obstructed  ;  frequently  with  tenesmus. 

12.  Hysteritis.  Swelling  and  pain  of  the  hypo- 

gastrium  ;  micturition  slightly  affected ;  the 
os  tincae  sore  and  painful. 
lo.  Odontalgia.  Pain  of  the  teeth  and  jaws,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  ear,  and  often  to  every  part 
of  the  head  on  the  side  affected  ;  at  first 
increased,  afterwards  relieved,,  by  heat. 

Genus  II.  Phlogosis.  Inflammation ;  pain  less  vio¬ 
lent  ;  tumour  inconsiderable ;  redness 
less  florid,  irregular,  extending;  with, 
debility, often  with  typhus;,  terminating 
generally  and  rapidly  in  gangrene. 

Sp.  1.  Erythema.  External  “  Phlogosis?'  of  a  pink 
colour,  disappearing  on  pressure;  pain. 
bruning;_  terminating  generally  in  branny 
scales,  often  in  phlyctenae  or  vesicles,  at 
last  in  gangrene. 

Var.  a  Mitis. 

l’ernio.  from  cold,  generally  in  the 
^  fingers,  toes,,  or  heel. 

Combustio.  From  violent  heat. 

/3  Maligna. 

Anthrax.  A  hard  deep-seated  tumour 
with  a  burning  heat,  of  a  dark  co¬ 
lour,  rapidly  hastening  to  gangrene. 

2.  Phrenitica.  Pain  of  the  head  inconsiderable  ; 


face  pale;  restlessness,  low  delirium,  with* 
occasional  fits  of  violence. 

3.  Angiwsa.  “  Phlogosis”  of  the  throat  and 

fauces,  frequently  with  ulcerations,  deep 
and  ragged  at  the  edges ;  severe  typhus ; 
deliquium ;  often  with  erythema  on  the 
skin.  . 

4.  Pneumonica.  Symptoms  of  pneumonia,  but 

with  the  face  pale,  the  features  sunk,  and 
a  pulse,  though  apparently  strong,  stopped 
by  a  slight  pressure ;  deliquium,  particu¬ 
larly  after  discharges. 

5.  Pverperalis.  Typhus,  usually  attacking  on  the 

third  day  after  delivery  ■  pain  and  soreness 
of  the  abdomen  ;  face  pale  ;  eyes  sunk  ;  a 
tensive  pain  in  the  forehead,  with  a  retro¬ 
cession  of  the  milk. 

Genus  III.  Catarrhus.  Inflammation  of  the. 

glands  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
with  an  increased  discharge  of  mu¬ 
cus,  at  first  thin,  acrid  and  discolour¬ 
ed,  afterwards  whiter  and  ot  a  greater 
consistence. 

Sp.  1.  Coryza.  Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  tile  nose,  fauces,  and  branchiae, 
with  sneezing  and  coughing;  occasionally 
epidemic  and.  infectious. 

Var.  a  Contagiosa ,  with  typhus,  and  consi¬ 
derable  depression  of  strength. 

/ 3  Senilis,  with  fever  slight  and  inconsi¬ 
derable,  but  with  great  discharge  of 
mucus.. 

y  Arthritica.  From  gout  repelled  or  ir¬ 
regular,  with  a  copious  discharge  of 
an  acrid,  greenish,  mucus. 

•  Trachealis.  Great  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  with  a  stridulous  sound,  ter¬ 
minating  in  suffocation  from  a  con¬ 
creted  effusion. 

2,  Dyscnteria.  Violent  colic,  with  tenesmus ; 
very  frequent  stools,  mucous  and  often 
bloody,  rarely,  except  in  the  decline  of  the 
disease,  feculent ;  often  epidemic ;  gene¬ 
rally  infectious. 

Var.  a  Egidemica.  With  typhoid  fever,  great 
dejection  of  spirits,  and  loss  of 
strength. 

jS  Sporadieu.  With  milder  fever,  and. 
less  debility ;  not  epidemic. 

2.  Cceliaca.  Colic  generally  without  fever,  ex¬ 
cept  after  some  continuance;  without  te¬ 
nesmus  ;  the  discharges  mucous  without 
infection. 

4.  Phthisis.  Cough,  at  first  short  and  dry,  after¬ 

wards  more  violent,  with  a  mucous,  and  at 
last  a  purulent,  expectoration ;  great  de- 
biilty  and  emaciation;  fever  exacerbating 
in  the  evening,  pulse  unusually  quick. 

5.  Cystirr/nea.  A  light,  white,  floculent  dis¬ 

charge  accompanying  the  urine,  not  fetid; 
micturation  painful  without  tenesmus. 

6.  Leucorrhwa.  A  mucous  discharge  from  the 

vagina,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  verging 
to  green ;  without  infection,  or  pain  in  mak- 
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fng  water;  disappearing  during  menstrua¬ 
tion. 

7.  Gonorrhcea.  A  discharge  resembling  that  of 
leucorrhaea,  from  the  penis  or  vagina,  ge¬ 
nerally  with  inflammation  at  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  and  pain  in  making  water;  not 
disappearing  during  menstruation. 

Var.  a  Venerea.  From  venereal  infection; 
contagious. 

/3  Benigna.  With  little  pain  in  making 
•water;  not  contagious. 

S,  Leucoijhois.  A  whitish  discharge  from  the 
anus,  often  with  haemorrhoidal  tumours, 
sometimes  periodical. 

Genus  IV.  Arthritis.  Inflammation  usually  con¬ 
fined  to  the  joints,  occasionally  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  adjoining  muscles ;  ge¬ 
nerally  with  fever;  often  with  hectica. 

Sp.1.  Pheumatismus.  “  Articular  inflammation,” 
chiefly  of  the  large  joints,  with  pain;  sy- 
nocha ;  generally  increased  heat  of  the  part ; 
not  terminating  in  suppuration. 

Var.  a  Lumbago.  Rheumatic  pain  in  the  loins, 
not  shooting  down  the  thigh ;  chiefly 
felt  on  motion. 

/3  Ischias.  Pain  in  the  hip  joint;  without 
peculiar  debility,  emaciation  of  tha 
nates  on  the  aft'ected  side,  or  elonga¬ 
tion  of  the  limb. 

y  Pleurodytie.  Pneumonia  rlieumatica, 
q.  v. 

2.  Arthrodynia.  “  Articular  inflammation,”  with. 

little  or  no  fever;  limb  cold  and  rigid, 
without  swelling. 

3.  Podagra.  Inflammation  and  pain,  chiefly  of 

the  smaller  joints,  preceded  by  anorexia, 
dyspepsia,  a  dejection  of  spirits,  or  want 
of  sleep  ;  returning  after  intervals,  some¬ 
times  regular,  and  alternating  with  atonic, 
occasionally  with  inflammatory,  affections 
of  the  head,  stomach,  or  bowels. 

4.  Hudrarthus.  Deep-seated  pain  in  the  joints;. 

swelling  slight,  without  discoloration,  often 
ending  in  suppuration,  sometimes  with¬ 
in  the  capsular  ligament;  attended  with 
hectic. 

Var.  a  Psoadicus.  Pain  beginning  in  the 
back,  increased  by  stooping,  or  ex¬ 
tending  either  leg  ;  the  suppuration 
pointing  in  the  groin,  the  thigh,  or 
the  back;  with  hectic. 

G  Coxariua.  Pain  in  the  coxendix,  at 
first  slight  and  obtuse,  afterwards 
acute ;  nates  of  the  side  affected, 
extenuated  ,  leg  elongated,  attended, 
at  last  with  hectic. 

y  Genu.  Hydrarthus  affecting  the 
knee,  attended  in  the  latter  stages 
with  acute  pain  and  hectic  fever;  in 
favourable  circumstances  terminated 
by  anchylosis. 

Genus  V.  Exostosis.  A  swelling  apparently  of  the 

bone,  generally  near  the  middle,  painful' 
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in  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  sore  to  the 
touch,  generally  from  lues. 

Sp.  1.  Periostea.  Chiefly  confined  to  the  periosteum. 

Order  III.  ERUPTIONES.  Erythematous  or 
phlegmonous  eruptions  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  or  the  fauces,  generally  dis¬ 
tinct;  the  latter  rising  above  the  skin, 
circumscribed,  roundish ;  generally 
containing  a  fluid,  sometimes  in  the 
decline  purulent. 

Genus  I.  Exanthema.  Eruptions  generally  de¬ 
pending  on  specific  contagion,  often 
epidemic,  usually  with  fever. 

Sp.  1.  Variola.  Synocha,  followed  on  the  third  day 
by  the  eruption  of  small  phlegmons,  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  fifth,  suppurating,  and  form¬ 
ing  crusts  on  the  eighth,  frequently  leaving 
cuticular  cicatrices  or  depressions. 

Var.  a  Confluent.  Phlegmons  numerous  and 
crowded,  not  rising  in  separate 
heads. 

(3  Crystalina.  Phlegmons  filled  with  a 
clear  watery  fluid,  seldom  or  imper¬ 
fectly  suppurating. 

2.  Vaccina.  Phlegmon  only  on  the  part  affected, 

from  inoculation  or  infection  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  milking  diseased  cows;  the 
phlegmon  nearly  round,  with  a  dark  brown 
depression  in  the  middle;  fever  usually  in¬ 
considerable. 

3.  Rubeola.  Catarrhus,  with  synocha-;  cough 

harsh;  eyes  inflamed  and  watery;  followed 
by  red  papulae,  running  together,  scarcely 
rising  above  die  skin;  terminating  in  branny 
scales. 

Var.  a  Maligna.  Catarrhus  with  typhus ;  the 
papulae  dark,  interspersed  with  dark, 
coloured  petechiae;  great  oppression 
at  the  breast,  without  expectoration. 
j3  Vanolodes.  Papulae  resembling  phleg¬ 
mons,  catarrhal  symptoms  absent  or 
inconsiderable. 

4.  Varicella.  Pustules  resembling  the  variolous, 

following  a  slight  fever,  after  no  definite 
period;  seldom  suppurating,  but  disappear¬ 
ing  in  branny  scales. 

5.  Miliaria.  Fevertyphoid, with-sighing,  anxiety, 

and  sweat  of  a  sour  smell ;  followed  by  nu¬ 
merous  distinct  papulae,  terminating  in 
points.. 

Var.  a.  Purpura.  Apices  of  the  papulae  pur¬ 
ple;  with  typhus. 

/S  Alba.  Apices  of  the  papulae  white, 
with  slight  synocha. 

6.  Scarlatina.  Fever,  often  at  night  with  deli¬ 

rium;  on  the  fourth  day  a  swelling,  and  a 
scarlet  effusion  on  the  face,  with  a  similar 
effusion  soon  afterward  on  the  breast,  and 
in  succession  on  the  body  and  legs;  the 
effusion  often  in  large  spots,  frequently 
coalescing  and  terminating  in  branny  scales. 
Var.  a  Cynunc/ucu.  Scarlatina,  “  w ith  pldogo- 
sts  anginosa.” 
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7.  Erysipelas.  After  a  fever  of  three  or  four 
days,  phlogoiis  in  the  face,  occasionally  in 
other  parts,  accompanied,  more  often  suc¬ 
ceeded,  by  delirium  ;  terminating  in  branny 
scales. 

Var.  a  Intermittens.  Erysipelas  irregularly  re¬ 
turning  at  distant  intervals,  chronic, 
with  little  fever. 

?.  Testis.  Asthenic  fever,  with  great  internal 
heat,  terminating  in  bubos  of  the  groin  or 
axilla,  sometimes  in  anthrax. 
g.  Pemphigus.  Fever  generally  typhoid,  termin¬ 
ating  in  vesicles  filled  with  thin  ichor  ; 
sometimes  witji  a  lighter-coloured  serum. 

10.  Aphtha.  Fever  followed  after  a  few  days  by 

a  swelling  in  the  tongue,  and  a  purplish 
colour  on  the  fauces,  terminating  in  white, 
frequently  distinct,  sloughs  on  the  fauces 
and  palate  ;  frequently  with  diarrhoea  and 
coeliaca,  sometimes  with  haemorrhage. 

•Var.  a  Maligna.  The  sloughs  of  a  darker  co- 
iour,  leaving,  when  abraded,  a  dark 
ragged  ulcer. 

ft  Sporaclica.  Seldom  attacking  numbers 
at  the  same  time;  the  eruption 
more  slightly  connected  with  fever. 

11.  Urticaria.  Exacerbating  fever;  eruptions  after 

each  attack,  sometimes  resembling  the  sting¬ 
ing  of  nettles,  sometimes  rising  in  small  pa¬ 
pulae;  seldom  suppurating,  but  terminating 
in  dry  scabs. 

12.  Strophulus.  After  sickness  and  uneasiness  in 

new-born  children,  an  eruption  of  red  pa¬ 
pulae,  rising  above  the  skin,  frequently  co¬ 
alescing,  though  sometimes  distinct,  and 
filled  with  a  serous  fluid. 

13.  Aclior.  Swellings,  in  different  parts  of  the 

body,  resembling  phlegmons,  discharg¬ 
ing  sebaceous,  sometimes  puriform,  matter, 
from  minute  foramina;  fever  slight,  often 
indistinct. 

Genus  II.  Efflorescentia.  Eruptions  not  ris¬ 
ing,  or  rising  slightly  above  the  skin, 
without  fever;  not  epidemic. 

Sp.  1.  Psora.  Pustules,  at  first  white,  afterwards 
filling  with  serum,  degenerating  into  little 
red  inflamed  papulae,  chiefly  between  the 
fingers;  itching,  particularly  when  warm 
in  bed;  contagious. 

2.  Prurigo.  Itching  in  different  parts,  often 

without  pustules,  or  with  pustules  not  fill¬ 
ing  with  serum;  terminating  in  branny  scales. 

3.  Lichen.  An  extensive  eruption  of  papulae, 

generally  connected  with  internal  disease, 
usually  terminating  in  scurf;  recurrent; 
not  contagious. 

Var.  « Purpura  chronica  scorbutica Hoffmanni. 

A.  Herpes.  Efflorescence,  consisting  of  clusters 
ot  small  red  pustules,  itching  with  a  burn¬ 
ing  heat,  and  terminating  in  a  branny  crust. 

5.  Phlyctena.  Vesicles  pellucid,  filled  with  a  se¬ 
rous  fluid,  inflamed  at  the  base;  painful 
when  burst. 

’  6.  Petechia.  Spots  not  rising  above  the  skin, 


resembling  the  bites  of  fleas,  at  first  red, 
afterwards  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  in  succes¬ 
sion  brown  and  black,  often  with  sponta¬ 
neous  haemorrhage. 

7*  Vibex.  Marks  on  the  skin  in  stripes,  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  often  mixed  with  pe- 
techise. 

8.  Tinea.  Ulcers  in  the  hairy  scalp,  pouring 
out  a  fluid  concreting  into  a  white  friable 
crust;  generally  rounded  in  its  figure. 

-C).  Eczema.  Small  vesicles  with  considerable 
itching ;  vesicles  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  papulae,  with  often  an  erysipelatous 
swelling;  from  the  use  of  mercury. 

Order  IV.  PItOFLUVIA.  A  flow  of  blood,  or  of 
secreted  fluids,  from  their  respective 
vessels  or  ducts;  often  with  fever. 

■Genus  I.  Htf.morrhagia.  A  discharge  of  blood. 

Sp.  1.  Epistaxis.  “  Haemorrhage”  from  the  nose, 
preceded  by  headach,  and  often  a  burning 
heat  in  the  nose. 

2.  Stomacacc.  Elood  oozing  from  the  gums, 

without  fever. 

3.  Haemoptysis.  Blood  thrown  up  by  coughing, 

preceded  by  flushed  cheeks,  dyspnoea,  a 
sense  of  weight  in  the  head  and  breast. 

4.  Hccmatemesis.  Blood  thrown  up  by  vomit¬ 

ing,  preceded  by  sickness  and  faintness; 
seldom  coagulated,  generally  in  consider¬ 
able  quantity. 

Var.  at  Febrilis,  preceded  or  attended  by  fever. 
f 3  Asthenica ,  in  weak  or  scorbutic  habits. 

5.  Mclcena.  A  discharge  of  a  blackish  substance 

from  the  stomach  or  intestines  often  fo¬ 
liated  or  filamentous,  sometimes  verging 
to  a  yellowish  brown  colour. 

6.  Hcemorrhois.  Blood  flowing  from  the  anus, 

often  preceded  by  pain  and  load  in  the  head ; 
frequently  accompanied  by  painful,  livid 
tumours  near  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  a 
painful  weight  within  the  rectum. 

7.  Meenorrhagia.  An  unusual  flow  of  blood 

from  the  vagina,  often  with  a  sense  of 
weight  in  the  loins,  and  occasionally  with  a 
sensation  of  weight  forcing  down  on  the  os 
externum. 

8.  Hcematuria.  A  considerable  discharge  of  blood 

with  the  urine,  often  with  violent  forcing 
pains,  felt  at  the  extremity  of  the  penis; 
tenesmus,  without  sickness, 
f).  Vicaria.  Discharges  of  blood  from  different 
organs,  in  consequence  of  suppressed  eva¬ 
cuations,  or  the  natural  ones  not  taking 
place. 

Var.  a  Narium ,  from  the  nose. 

/3  Pubnonum ,  from  the  lungs. 

7  Ventriculi,  from  the  stomach. 

$  Vcnarum  heemorrhoidalium,  from  the 
haemorrhoidal  veins. 
e  VesictE ,  from  the  urinary  bladder. 

£  Gingivarvm ,  from  the  gums. 

Genus  II,  Al’OCENOSis.  Increased  discharges  from 
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glands,  or  the  cavities  into  which  their 
contents  are  usually  poured  ;  in  general 
without  fever. 

Sp.  1.  Vomit  us,  A  discharge  from  the  stomach,  ei¬ 
ther  bilious,  mucous,  or  watery. 

Var.  a.  Cholera .  A  discharge  of  bile,  often 
with  colic;  when  violent  and  inces¬ 
sant,  attended  with  spasms  of  the 
Tegs. 

0.  Pyrosis.  A  discharge  of  cold  water,, 
generally  preceded  by  acute  pain. 

y.  Atonica.  Constant  vomiting  of  what¬ 
ever  is  taken  in,  with  a  large  pro- 
•  portion  of  heavy  mucus;  often  after 
repelled  gout  and  eruptions,  gene¬ 
rally  in  old  age;  the  consequence 
often  of  high  living,  and  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors. 

2.  Diarrhaa.  Frequent  discharges  by  stool; 
often  with  colic ;  generally  without  fever. 

Var.  a.  Lien/erica.  The  discharge  apparently 
chylous. 

(3.  Aquosa.  Without  faeces  or  scybala. 

},  Diabetes.  An  immoderate  discharge  of  urine, 
with  thirst,  anorexia, and  emaciation;  with¬ 
out  pain  or  fever. 

Var.  ct.  Mel/itus.  Urine  sweet,  without  any 
portion  of  the  urea  or  animal  matter. 

(3.  Aquosus.  Urine  differing  little  from 
water;  discharged  often  involun¬ 
tarily. 

y.  Dlucilaginosus.  Containing  a  large 
proportion  of  mucilage  or  gluten. 

4.  Diuresis.  A  discharge  of  limpid  urine,  re¬ 

turning  at  intervals,  without  emaciation. 

5.  Ephidrosis.  An  immoderate  discharge  of 

sweat,  without  fever. 

6.  Plica.  The  hair  twisted  in  cirrhi,  in  conse¬ 

quence  of  a  discharge  of  blood  or  serum 
from  the  bulbs  into  the  cavities  of  each 
hair;  with  fever;  contagious;  and  in  Po¬ 
land  endemical. 

7.  Epiphora.  An  increased  discharge  from  the- 

lacrymal  glands. 

8.  Ptyaliswvs.  An  increased  discharge  of  saliva. 

Var.  «.  Hqdrurgyratux.  In  consequence  of 

large  doses  of  mercury,  often  con¬ 
tinuing  after  the  medicine  has  ceased 
to  act. 

/S.  Asthenicus.  The  driveling  of  idiots>. 
or  those  affected  with. palsy. 

y.  Mel/itus.  With  a  sweetness  or  mucil¬ 
aginous  taste  in  the  mouth. 

Q,  F.xoneirosis.  An  involuntary  discharge  of 
semen  during  sleep,  independent  of  lascivi¬ 
ous  dreams. 

Order  V.  SUPPRESSORII.  Obstructions  of  na¬ 
tural  passages,  and  of  natural  or  mor¬ 
bidly  critical  discharges. 

Genus  I.  Constrictoria.  *'  Obstruction’.’  from 
organic  disease. 

Sp.  1.  Dysphagia.  Difficulty  of  swallowing  from  #• 
sensible  obstruction  ol  the  utaophagus. 
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2.  Obstipatio.  Obstruction  in  the  track  of  the 

stomach  and  intestines  below  the  oeso¬ 
phagus. 

■*Var.  a,.  Pylori.  Food  taken  into  the  stomach, 
often  returned  by  vomiting,  eruc¬ 
tations,  loss  of  strength  and  flesh; 
with  costiveness;  frequently  un¬ 
conquerable,  always  obstinate. 

/3.  Intestinorum.  Bowels  obstinately  cos¬ 
tive,  without  vomiting  ;  fulness  of¬ 
ten  in  some  part  of  the  abdomen, 
to  be  felt  through  the  integuments. 

y.  liecti.  A  retention  of  solid  feculent 
matter,  with  tenesmus,  and  a  slight 
watery  diarrhoea ;  a  contraction 
often  within  the  reach  of  the 
finger. 

3.  Polypus.  Obstructions  in  the  heart  or  other 

natural  passages. 

Var.  a.  Narium.  Breathing  through  the  nose 
difficult  or  impossible ;  sometimes 
with  load  in  the  head,  or  symptoms 
of  hydrocephalus. 

(3.  Cordis.  Palpitation  of  the  heart,  with 
anxiety  and  dyspnoea. 

y.  Uteri.  Weight  and  bearing  down  of 
the  uterus,  generally  with  amaenor- 
rhoea,  often  with  a  serous  discharge 
resembling  leucorrhois;  generally 
without  pain. 

Genus  II.  Anhelatio.  An  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

Sp.  1.  Asthma.  A  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  a 
sense  of  constriction  in  the  breast ;  hissing 
sound  in  respiration ;  cough,  terminated  by 
expectoration  ;  temporary  ;  recurrent. 

Var.  ol.  Spontaneum.  Suddenly,  often  unex¬ 
pectedly,  recurring,  without  any 
other  disease;  seldom  terminated 
by  expectoration,  or  at  least  expec¬ 
toration  in  any  considerable  quan¬ 
tity. 

ft.  Plcthoricnm.  From  suppressed  san¬ 
guineous  discharges,  or  from  ple¬ 
thora. 

y.  Senile.  Frequently  recurring,  with 
copious  expectoration. 

2.  Dyspnata.  Difficulty  of  breathing  constant, 
with  a  sensation  of  weighty  rather  than 
constriction  on  the  breast;  cough  constant, 
with  little  or  insufficient  expectoration. 

Var.  a.  Caturrhalis .  Chronic  catarrh  of  old 
people. 

/3.  Terrta.  Dyspncca  from  calculous 
concretions,  frequently  discharged. 

y.  Aquosa.  With  a  scanty  discharge  of 
urine,  in  leucophlegmatic  habits. 

Genus  III.  Eimschesis. 

§  I.  Sang uinea. 

Sp.  1 .  Ameruorrhaa.  A  deficiency  or  obstruction  of 
the  menstrual  discharge,  at  the  time  ot  life, 
or  the  periods,  when  it  should  naturally  take 
place. 
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Var.  a.  Doloiifica.  A  deficient  discharge,  at¬ 
tended  with  violent  pain. 

3.  Dyslochia.  A  want  or  suppression  of  the 

lochial  discharge. 

S.  Dyshcemorr /mis.  A  suppression  of  the  hae- 
mofrhoidal  discharge,  attended  with  head- 
ach,  dyspepsia,  and  fever. 

§  II.  Excretorum. 

4.  Icterus,  An  obstruction  of  the  bile,  known 

from  unfrequent,  white  stools,  and  a  yel¬ 
lowness  of  the  skin  ;  urine  of  a  yellow  red 
colour,  tinging  linen  .immersed  in  it  of  a 
yellow  colour. 

Var.  cc.  Calculosa.  With  acute  pain  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach. 

/3.  Biliosa.  In  persons  of  a  studious, 
sedentary  life,  often  attended  with 
hypochondriasis. 

y.  Spasmoclica.  Poliowing  violent  fits  of 
anger. 

5.  Ischuria.  An  obstinate,  and  often  a  com¬ 

plete,  suppression  of  urine. 

«.  Renal/s.  With  a  pain  and  weight  in 
the  loins,  without  tumour  in  the 
hypogastric  region. 

f3.  Urcterka.  With  a  sense  of  weight 
in  the  lower  part  ot  the  pelvis, 
without  hypogastric  tumour. 
y.  Vesicalis.  With  a  tumour  in  the  hy- 
pogastrium,  a  frequent  desire  to 
make  water  ;  a  pain  felt  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  penis. 

4  Urethralis.  With  a  tumour  in  the  hy- 
pogastrium,  a  frequent  desire  to 
•make  water,  and  a  sense  of  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  urethra,  not  admitting 
the  introduction  of  a  catheter. 
e  Paralytica.  Without  symptoms  of  ac¬ 
cumulation  in  any  part  of  the  urin¬ 
ary  track. 

6.  Dystiria.  A  painful,  and  in  some  degree  an 
obstructed,  discharge  of  urine. 

Var.  a.  Ardens.  With  pain,  and  often  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bladder  and  urethra. 
jS  Spasmoclica.  From  spasm  in  other 
parts,  communicated  to  the  neck  of 
the  bladder. 

y  Compressa.  From  tumours  in  the 
neighbouring  parts,  compressing  the 
neck  of  the  bladder, 
o  Irritata.  From  calculus. 

.  c  Art/n  idea.  In  gouty  habits,  with  a  dis¬ 

charge  of  greenish  mucus. 

7-  Sitis.  An  unconquerable  desire  for  liquids, 
sometimes  accompanying  diabetes  or  fever. 

6.  Dyspermatiswus.  An  obstruction  to  the  ex¬ 

cretion  of  semen,  or  a  slow,  painful,  and 
,  insufficient  discharge  of  it. 

Var.  a  Orgaiucus.  From  strictures  of  the  ure¬ 
thra,  or  neighbouring  tumours. 
Spasmodicus.  From  terror,  apprehen¬ 
sion,  or  sudden  surprise. 

9.  Agalaiis.  A  suppression  of  milk,  either 
when  first  expected,  or  after  the  secretion 
has  come  on. 


Order  VI.  SPASM I.  Violently  continued  or  irre¬ 
gular  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
different  parts. 

Genus  I.  Tonos.  Muscular  contractions,  some¬ 
times  remitting,  but  not  succeeded  by 
complete  relaxation. 

Sp.  1.  Trismus.  A  violent  and  continued  action  of 
the  muscles  which  close  the  lower  jaw. 

Var.  cc  Infantum,  Trismus  of  newly  born  in¬ 
fants,  with  usually  a  retention  of  the 
meconium. 

/3  Traumatica.  From  wounds,  particu¬ 
larly  lacerated  ones  in  hot  climates > 
sometimes  from  ulcers. 

2.  Tetanus.  Tonic  spasm  of  the  voluntary  mus¬ 
cles,  beginning  with  pain  and  tension  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  occasionally  confined 
to  one  side,  or,  at  least,  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  body. 

Var.  a  Emprosthotonus.  Tetanus  of  the  flexor 
i  muscles. 

(3  Opisthotonus.  Tetanus  of  the  exten¬ 
sors. 

7  Catochus.  Tetanus  gradually  approach¬ 
ing  without  dyspnoea. 

8.  Contraclura.  Tonic  spasm  of  particular  mus- 

'.  cles. 

Var.  a  Colli.  Of  the  sterno  mastoid,  produc¬ 
ing  the  wry  neck. 

/3  Artuum.  Of  different  limbs,  chiefly 
from  confinement  or  the  irritation 
of  abscesses. 

4.  Priapismus.  Tonic  spasm  of  the  erec tores 

penis,  with  violent  pain. 

5.  Strabismus.  1’onic  spasm  of  the  abductores, 

the  adductores,  occasionally  of  the  other 
muscles  of  the  eye,  usually  at  first  attended 
with  double  vision. 

Genus  II.  Clonos.  Muscular  contraction  rapidly 
and  repeatedly  succeeded  by  relaxation. 

Sp.  1 .  Epilepsia.  Clonic  spasm  of  all  the  muscles, 
generally  with  carus,  returning  after  inter¬ 
vals,  often  regular. 

Var.  a  Cerebralis.  Without  evident  cause,  or 
preceding  symptoms,  except  some¬ 
times  a  slight  giddiness. 

/3  Sympathica.  Preceded  by  an  obscure 
feeling  in  a  distant  part,  and  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  cold  air,  rising  from  that 
part  to  the  head. 

7  Irritata.  From  irritation  in  different 
parts,  particularly  the  stomach  and 
the  head,  without  the  sensation  of 
cold  air. 

2.  Convulsio.  Clonic  spasm  of  all  the  muscles, 

without  carus,  seldom  recurrent. 

Var.  a  Irritata.  From  the  stomach,  injuries 
of  the  brain,  teething,  &c. 

3.  Hysteria.  Clonic  spasm,  preceded  frequently 

by  a  rumbling  sound  of  the  stomach,  with 
a  sensation  of  a  ball  in  the  throat,  impeding 
deglutition;  urine  copious  and  limpidj 
temper  variable. 
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Var.  a  Asthenica.  In  weak  mobile  habits, 
often  without  any  evident  cause. 

3  Irritata.  From  any  sudden  affection 
of  the  mind,  or  irritations  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

4.  Chorea.  Clonic  spasm,  particularly  in  the  fin¬ 

gers,  legs,  and  lips,  producing  strange  ges¬ 
ticulations  and  grimaces;  with  a  weakness 
of  either  leg;  often  insensibility. 

5.  Raphania.  Chlonic  spasm,  with  often  a  con¬ 

traction  of  the  joints;  pain  very  violent; 
intermitting. 

6.  Palpi/a/io.  Violent  and  irregular  action  of 

the  heart. 

a  Card iaca.  From  diseases  of  the  heart, 
or  larger  arteries 

3  Hysterica.  Occurring  in  the  mobile 
habits,  subject  to  hysteria. 

y  Irritata.  From  irritations  chiefly  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 

7.  Pertussis.  Cough  violently  convulsive;  in¬ 

spiration  sonorous;  recurring  in  paroxysms; 
contagious;  at  the  end  with  expectoration. 

8.  Colica.  Violent  pain  in  the  bowels,  remit¬ 

ting  and  exacerbating,  chiefly  felt  about  the 
navel,  with  vomiting  and  costiveness. 

Var.  a.  Stercoraria.  From  accumulated  con¬ 
tents  of  the  intestines  ;  preceded  by 
costiveness  or  slight  watery  stools. 

/3  Venenata.  From  poisons,  often  of 
lead. 

9.  Hydrophobia.  Convulsions  of  the  pharynx, 

excited  by  an  attempt  to  drink  water  or 
any  fluid,  preceded  by  melancholy,  and  in¬ 
creased  sensibility;  in  consequence  of  the 
bite  of  a  mad  animal. 

10.  Pandiculatio.  The  extension  of  almost  all  the 

limbs  ;  involuntary,  generally  with  gaping. 

11.  Beriberia.  A  convulsive  retraction  of  the 

knees  in  walking,  with  tremor,  a  sense  of 
creeping,  and  a  hoarseness  of  voice. 

Order  VII.  ADYNAMIA.  A  defect  or  a  diminution 

of  sensation,  motion,  or  the  natural  func¬ 
tions;  often  with  stupor. 

Genus  I.  Coma.  A  deep  and  continued  stupor,  with  a 
diminution  or  loss  of  muscular  power;  often 
with  stertor. 

Sp.  1.  Cams.  A  continued  stupor,  and  insensibility 
without  stertor. 

Var.  a.  Catalepsis.  I.imbs  flexible,  continuing 
in  the  posture  in  which  they  were 
placed. 

/3  Eestasis.  Limbs  rigid,  retaining  the 
position  in  which  the  person  was 
seized. 

2.  Apoplexia.  Coma  with  stertor. 

Var.  a  Sanguined.  After  heat,  violent  exer¬ 
cise,  or  blows  on  the  head ;  in  the 
young  and  plethoric. 

/3  Serosa.  Coma  gradually  approaching 
in  advanced  life. 

y  llydrucephalica.  Coma,  with  scanty 
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urine,  obstinate  costiveness,  and 
strabismus. 

$  Astlicnica.  Coma,  rapidly,  often  *ud- 
denly  approaching  in  impaired  con¬ 
stitutions;  frequently  with  convul¬ 
sions. 

e  SvJJ'oeata.  From  noxious  gases,  hang¬ 
ing  or  drowning. 

g*  Metastatica.  From  serous,  excretory, 
or  sanguineous  obstruction,  gout  or 
repelled  eruptions. 

3.  Paralysis.  A  loss  of  motion  in  some  of  the 
limbs,  and  impaired  natural  functions; 
without  stertor;  sometimes,  without  stupor. 

Var.  «  Hemiphlagia.  With  loss  of  motion  on 
one  side. 

/ 3  Paraphlegia.  With  loss  of  motion  in 
the  lower  extremities,  without  stu¬ 
por. 

y  Partialis.  With  loss  of  motion  in  par¬ 
ticular  limbs,  without  stupor  or 
stertor. 

§  Venenata.  From  poison  of  lead,  to¬ 
bacco,  or  deleterious  gases. 

4.  Syncope.  A  diminished  motion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  often  with  stupor;  occasionally 
recurring. 

Var.  a.  Cardiaca.  From  some  defect  in  the 
heart  or  larger  vessels. 

/3  Metastatica.  From  retrocession  or 
repulsion,  of  exanthemata,  or  gout ; 
sometimes  from  fever  or  scurvy. 
y  Angens.  With  violent  pain  in  the 
breast,  shooting  down  to  the  arms, 
often  with  a  sense  of  stricture,  on 
the  breast. 

Genus  II.  Anefithymia.  A  diminution  of  power 
in  the  different  functions. 

Sp.  1.  Anorexia.  Loss  of  appetite,  with  languor, 
flatulence,  and  a  sense  of  sinking  in  the 
stomach. 

2.  Dyspepsia.  Flatulence  with  sour  eructations; 

often  with  sickness,  and  a  putrid  taste  at 
the  back  part  of  the  fauces. 

a  Idiopatliica,  Without  any  previous 
disease. 

( 3  Metastatica.  From  repelled  eruptions, 
obstructed  discharges,  depressing 
passions,  atonic  gout,  &c. 

3.  Chlorosis.  Languor  and  debility,  with  pale 

complexion,  often  dyspepsia;  without  fever; 
generally  attendant  on  amocnorrhaea. 

4.  Amentia.  Impaired  mental  functions  from 

excessive  evacuations,  irregular  living,  or 
old  age;  generally  with  debility. 

5.  Amaurosis.  Impaired  sight,  with  an  enlarged 

pupil,  not  contracting  on  the  approach  of  a 
strong  light. 

Var.  «  Intermittens.  Blindness  sometimes 
recurring  at  night;  at  others  only 
on  the  return  of  day-light,  nyctya- 
lopia  auctorum. 

6.  Agenesia.  The  power  of  generation  impaired, 

7.  Atrophia.  Emaciation  of  the  whole  body, 
N  n 
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often  with  hectica,  frequently  with  a  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  abdomen. 

Order  VIII.  PARANODE.  Violent  or  irregular  ex¬ 
ertion  of  the  different  corporeal  or 
mental  functions,  often  alternating 
with  languor  and  depression  of  body 
or  mind. 

Genus  I.  Morositas.  Violent  or  irregular  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  appetite,  occasionally  of  di¬ 
gestion. 

Sp.  1.  Bulimia.  A  craving  appetite  for  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  food  than  the  stomach  can  digest, 
or  oftener  than  the  system  requires. 

Var.  a.  HtUuonum,  From  indulgence  of  glut¬ 
tony. 

3  Syncopalis.  From  a  sense  of  inanition. 
7  Coiiva/escentmn .  After  fevers*  or  ex¬ 
cessive  discharges. 

2.  Pica.  An  aversion  to  common  food,  and  an 

eager  desire  far  substances  not  esculent  or 
alimentary. 

Var.  a  C/r'orutica,  Attending  amse.norrhaea, 
often  about  the  age  of  puberty. 

/3  Pregnantium.  The  pica  of  pregnane/. 
7  Afronan.  Cachexia  Africans,  dirt-eat¬ 
ing  ;  a  disease  of  negroes  in  Jamaica. 

3.  Hypochondriasis.  Dyspepsia  with  costiveness, 

fancies  irregular,  mind  desponding. 

Var.  a  Nostalgia.  Hypochondriasis,  with  a 
longing  for  home,  when  in  a  foreign 
country. 

Genus  IT.  Hallucinatio.  Violent  or  irregular  sexual 
passions. 

Sp.  1.  Satyriasis.  \  iolent  and  excessive  lust  with 
priapism. 

2.  Nymphomania.  Satyriasis  of  females,  with  in¬ 

flammation  of  the  nymphae. 

3.  Erotomania.  Chaste  love  in  excess,  when  the 

object  is  unattainable;  with  melancholy, 
sleeplessness,  and  often  hectic. 

Genus  III.  Vesania.  Irregular  exertion  of  the  men¬ 
tal  functions,  occasionally  with  excess 
of  excitement,  sometimes  of  depression ; 
without  coma  or  fever. 

Sp.  1.  Melancholia.  Depression  of  the  mental  pow¬ 
ers,  with  erroneous  judgment,  though  in 
general  with  correct  perceptions,  without 
dyspepsia. 

2.  Mania.  Erroneous  pereeptions  or  judgment, 

often  of  both;  with  great  violence. 

\ar.  u  Mentalis.  Apparently  from  passions 
of  the  mind  only. 

/3  Mctastatica.  From  repelled  eruptions, 
gout,  or  obstructed  discharges. 

7  Venenata.  Prom  narcotic  poisons,  pa- 
raphrosyneauctorum.  VanHelmont. 

3.  Oneirodynia.  Disturbed  sleep,  sometimes  with 

an  imagination  peculiarly  active,  at  others, 
with  a  sense  of  oppression. 
a  Aetna.  Sonambulism. 

/S  Gravans.  Fphialtes,  night  mare. 

#fder  IX.  CACHEXLE.  A  change  in  the  colour  of 
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the  skin,  generally  from  a  chemical 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  fluids. 

Genus  I.  Impetigo.  A  change  of  colour  in  the 
whole  body. 

Sp.  1.  Scorbutus.  Livid  spots  over  the  whole  body, 
particularly  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  with 
great  loss  of  strength,  and  bleeding  from 
the  gums  ;  generally  from  food  not  alimen¬ 
tary. 

Var.  a.  Nautarum.  The  scurvy  of  sailors  on 
long  voyages,  without  a  supply  0f 
vegetables. 

/ 3  Asthcnica.  Occurring  in  besieged 

towns,  or  from  poor  living  in  con¬ 
fined  apartments  without  exercise. 

2.  Syphilis.  Spots  sometimes  level  with  the  skin, 

but  occasionally  rising  in  small  tubercles, 
particularly  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  dege¬ 
nerating  into  crusty  ulcers ;  pains  in  the 
middle  of  the  bones,  particularly  when 
warm  in  bed,  with  exostosis;  general  y  after 
some  local  complaint  of  the  genitals. 

3.  Aurigo.  A  dark  yellowness  of  the  skin,  with 

dyspepsia,  generally  terminating  in  dropsy } 
stools  natural;  urine  not  tinging  linen 
yellow. 

4.  Pheenigmus.  Redness  of  the  skin,  either  difr 

fused  or  in  spots;  without  fiver. 

5.  Mc/asma.  A  dark  blue  or  purple  colour  of 

the  skin,  generally  with  dyspnoea  and  pal¬ 
pitation,  from  the  blood  not  flowing  freely 
through  the  lungs. 

6.  Rubigo.  A  general  redness  of  the  skin;  ofteA 

with  coma. 

Genus  II.  Macula.  A  partial  change  of  colour. 

Sp.  1.  Ecchymosis.  A  blue  colour  in  particular  parts, 
sometimes  black,  changing  to  a  brown  and 
yellow ;  from  fluids  effused  in  consequence 
of  a  bruise. 

2.  Nccvus.  Irregular  marks  on  fhe  skin,  some¬ 
times  of  a  bright  red,  at  other  times  yellow 
or  brown,  absurdly  attributed  to  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  longing. 

Order  X.  INTUMESCENTIJE.  Enlargement  of  the 
whole  body,  or  of  particular  parts. 

§  I.  Total. 

Sp.  1.  Polysarcia.  General  enlargement,  usually 
from  accumulated  fat. 

§  II.  Partial. 

2.  Rachitis.  Bones  of  the  joints  enlarged, 

head  swollen,  particularly  in  front;  with 
physconia. 

3.  Exostosis.  See  Periostea. 

4.  Physconia.  Enlargement  of  the  abdomen, 

without  fluctuation. 

Var.  x  Heputicu.  A  hard  tumour  in  the  right 
hypochondrium,  verging  towards, 
and  sometimes  appearing  at,  the  pit 
of  the  stomach. 

6  Splenica.  A  little  below  the  false  ribs, 
on  the  left  side,  and  towards  ths 
spine  of  that  side. 
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y  Renalis.  Oblong ;  In  the  loins  on  ei¬ 
ther  side,  near  the  spine. 

S-  Utcrina.  In  the  hypogastrium  on  ei- 
therside;  hard,  with  unequal  edges. 
6  Visceralis.  Filling  more  generally  the 
abdomen. 

£  Mesenterica.  In  irregular  masses,  yield¬ 
ing  to  pressure. 

yj  Externa.  Distinct  tumoiirs,  not  refer¬ 
able  to  any  other  species,  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  hardness  and  size. 

III.  Cuticular. 

5.  Elephantiasis.  Skin  thick  and  rough;  hair 

falling  old ;  face  deformed  by  hard  tubero¬ 
sities;  insensibility  in  the  limbs;  voice  harsh 
and  nasal ;  contagious. 

6.  Framhcesia.  Small  tubercles  resembling  mul¬ 

berries,  chronic;  often  contagious. 

/.  Pellagra.  Inflation  of  the  skin,  with  tuber¬ 
cles,  in  parts  exposed  to  the  air  except  the 
face;  at  first  remitting;  preceded  by  me¬ 
lancholy  and  debility ;  at  last  constant,  with 
increased  irritability  and  an  alienation  of 
mind. 

8.  Lepra.  Skin  covered  with  hard,  branny,  white 

crusts;  hair  thin,  or  falling  off;  voice  harsh 
and  weak ;  contagious. 

Var.  a  L.  Icthyosis.  Crusts  imbricated  like 
the  scales  of  a  fish. 

{3  L.  Furfuracea.  Crusts  branny,  deci¬ 
duous,  leaving  an  inflamed,  often  an 
ulcerated,  surface. 

9.  Verruca.  Hard  cuticular  swellings,  circum¬ 

scribed  and  distinct;  red  at  the  base;  painful 
when  bruised. 

10.  Ganglion.  Soft  round  swellings  on  the  ten¬ 

dons,  elastic. 

§  IV.  Glandular. 

11.  Sarcoma.  Soft  swellings  of  the  consistence 

of  flesh,  frequently  in  the  sebaceous  glands. 
Var.  a  Pterygium.  In  the  can  thus  of  the  eye. 
(3  Hordeolum.  At  the  edge  of  the  eyelids. 

12.  Scrophula.  Swellings  of  the  conglobate 

glands,  chiefly  in  the  neck  ;  with  a  florid 
complexion,  fair  smooth  skin;  upper  lip 
usually  enlarged;  tumours  seldom  suppurat¬ 
ing,  or  the  wounds  with  difficulty  healed. 

13.  Evcystis.  A  moveable  soft  swelling  without 

pain  or  inflammation. 

The  varieties  are  not  easily  distinguish¬ 
ed  ;  or  synonymous. 

14.  Bronchoe title.  A  swelling  of  the  glands  in  the 

fore  part  of  the  neck  without  inflammation 
or  scrophula,  never  suppurating,  some¬ 
times  occasioning  dyspnoea. 

15.  Schirrus.  A  tumour  of  any  gland,  hard, 

and  unequal  to  the  touch. 

16.  Cancer.  An  ulcer  in  any  glandular  organ, 

sometimes  in  other  parts,  frequently  follow¬ 
ing  schirrus;  swelling  large  and  livid,  veins 
full  and  dark,  pains  acutely  lancinating. 

17*  larotis.  A  large,  hard,  irregular  swelling  be¬ 
low  die  ear;  suppurating  with  difficulty, 
forming  a  malignant  ulcer,  without  much 
pain,  generally  with  hectic. 
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Genus  II.  FhLEGMATia.  Increased  bulk  from  accu¬ 
mulated  fluids,  generally  with  a  dry 
parched  tongue,  and  a  diminished  secre¬ 
tion  of  urine. 

Sp.  1.  Anasarca.  A  pale  inelastic  swelling  at  first  i* 
the  legs,  afterward  extending  over  the 
whole  body,  generally  serous. 

Var.  a  Opilata.  From  compression  of  the  veins, 
in  consequence  of  tumours  either  na¬ 
tural,  as  in  gravidity, or  morbid, which 
prevent  the  return  of  venous  blood. 

{3  Exantliematica.  After  erysipelas  or 
scarlatina,  occasionally  after  other 
eruptions  if  suppressed. 
y  Anaemia.  In  constitutions  exhausted 
after  long  fevers. 

i  Do/ens.  Tumour  of  one  leg  painful, 
inelastic;  after  parturition. 

2.  Hydrocephalus.  A  soft  inela-.de  swelling  of 

the  head,  with  the  sutures  of  the  skull  pre- 
ternaturally  open. 

3.  Hydrorachitis.  A  soft  inelastic  tumour  011 

the  loins  ;  vertebrae  deficient ;  lower  extre¬ 
mities  paralytic. 

4.  Hydrothorax.  A  sense  of  fulness  and  tension. 

in  the  chest ;  dyspnoea  on  lying  down ; 
sleep  disturbed  by  ephialtic  symptoms. 

5.  Ascites.  A  swelling  of  the  belly,  tense,  im¬ 

perfectly  elastic;  with  a  sense  of  fluctu¬ 
ation  if  the  hand  be  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  belly,  and  a  slight  stroke  given  to  tli« 
other. 

Var.  sc  Asthenica  in  exhausted  constitutions. 

-/3  Metuitatica.  From  repelled  gout  or 
eruptions. 

y  Opilata.  From  diseased  viscera. 
i  .'mpcrfecl a.  Fluctuation  partial,  with 
irregular  hardness  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  abdomen. 

6.  Hydrometra.  A  circumscribed  tumour  in  the  , 

hypogastrium ;  urine  in  small  quantities, 
without  ischuria  or  pregnancy. 

7.  Hydrocele.  Soft  pellucid  pyriform  tumour  of 

the  scrotum  gradually  increasing  without 
pain. 

S.  Exomphahs.  A  soft  inelastic  tumour  at  the 
navel,  yielding  to  the  touch  with  a  sense  of 
fluctuation. 

Genus  Ili.  C\STIS.  Increased  bulk,  without  the  af¬ 
fection  of  any  large  portion  of  tho  body  ; 
generally  from  a  fluid. 

Sp.  I,  Ancurisma.  A  soft  tumour  in  the  course  of  a 
large  artery,  with  pulsations,  synchronous 
with  (hose  of  the  heart;  not  steatomatous 
nor  glandular. 

2.  V arix.  A  soft  tumour  on  and  connected 

with  a  vein;  veins  above  indistinct. 

3.  Manscus.  Small,  soft,  and  often  livid  tu¬ 

mours  round  the  anus, 

4.  Staphyloma.  A  watery  tumour  on,  the  eye. 

£.  Hydatis.  A  cuticular  vesicle  full  of  a  dear 

fluid  in  the  viscera,  often  the  causes  of 
ascites.  Vide'  in  verbo. 

6-  Abiccssus.  A  circum scri bod  phlegmonous 
N  u  2 
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tumour,  at  first  hard,  afterward  with 
a  feeling  of  fluctuation,  generally  with  a 
peculiarly  soft  point  at  one  particular  part. 

Genus  IV.  Emphysema.  Increased  bulk;  tumour 
elastic;  with  a  crackling  sound  when 
pressed. 

Sp.  I .  Pneumatosis.  Emphysema  of  the  whole  body. 
Var.  a  Traumatica.  From  a  wound  of  the 
thorax. 

(3  Venenata.  From  fish  poison,  or  other 
narcotics. 

?.  Tympanites.  Emphysema  of  the  abdomen, 
sometimes  with  costiveness  and  atrophy. 
a.  Intestinahs .  From  wind  confined  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  relieved  by  dis¬ 
charges  of  flatus,  or  by  stools. 

(3  Abdominalis.  From  wind  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  without  costive¬ 
ness. 

3.  Vhysometru.  A  smooth  elastic  tumour  in  the 
hypogastrium,  with  occasional  discharge  of 
flatus  through  the  os  tincae. 

Older  XI,  ECTOPIvE.  Parts  removed  from  their 
proper  place,  with  tumour  in  the  region 
usually  below,  and  disordered  functions 
of  the  displaced  organ;  with  superficial, 
sometimes  with  deep-seated  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  generally  painful. 

Genus  I.  Hernia.  Displaced  viscera  covered  with 
the  integuments. 

For  the  species,  see  general  classification. 

II.  Prolapsus.  Organic  displacements  without 
integuments. 

See  general  classification. 

III.  Luxatio.  Displacement  of any  joint  from  its 
socket,  or  articulation.  See  Luxatio. 

Order  XII.  PLAGiE.  A  separation  of  parts  natural¬ 
ly  united. 

Genus  I.  Dialysis.  A  disunion  of  soft  parts, 

Sp.  1.  Ulcus.  Dialysis,  with  purulent  or  ichorous 
discharge,  and  generally  loss  of  substance. 

2.  J  ulnus.  Dialysis  by  mechanical  force,  ge¬ 

nerally  bloody. 

3.  Punctura.  A  division  of  the  skin  extending 

inwards. 

A.  Excoriatio.  A  separation  of  the  cuticle  or 
skin  not  extending  inwards. 

5.  liuptura .  A  separation  of  tendon  or  ligament, 

without  displacement  of  the  joint. 

6.  Sinus.  An  ulcerated  cavity,  extensively  sinu¬ 

ous,  terminating  in  a  narrow  orifice. 

7.  Fistula A  sinus  with  callous  sides  often 

reaching  an  ulcerated  or  carious  bone. 

Genus  II.  Clasis.  A  disunion  of  hard  parts. 

Sp.  1.  Fractura.  A  violent  and  mechanical  disunion 
of  bone. 

a  Complicata,  combined  with  “  Vulnus.” 

2.  Fissvra.  Bone  not  wholly  divided,  but  par¬ 
tially  split. 
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3.  Rhagas.  A  hardened  crustace0u3  wound. 

4.  Arthrocucc.  An  ulcer  in  the  marrow,  or  in 
the  epiphyses,  with  caries,  exostosis,  pain 
and  hectic. 

Genus  III.  Diastasis.  Separated  cartilages. 

Sp.  1 .  Symphysis  pubis. 

Having  thus  offered  those  definitions  which  in  the 
generality  of  diseases  are  sufficiently  descriptive  for  the 
purpose  of  discrimination,  we  shall  add  a  few  remarks 
in  defence  of  our  arrangement  and  nomenclature,  li¬ 
miting  their  e-xtent  chiefly  to  necessary  explanations. 

We  have  observed,  that  the  natural  groups  of  diseases, 
like  the  natural  orders  of  the  botanists,  were  too  ob¬ 
vious  not  to  be  caught  at  by  every  nosologist.  Fevers, 
inflammations,  and  haemorrhages,  are  as  evidently  con¬ 
nected  as  the  tetradynamiae,  siliquosae,  or  umbellatae; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  either  to  escape  from  confines 
purposely  narrowed,  or  from  wanderings  too  extensive. 

Fevers  form  certainly  one  of  these  natural  groupes, 
and  we  have  separated  them  from  inflammation,  since,  in 
many  diseases  -which  decidedly  merit  the  latter  appella¬ 
tion,  the  fever  is  occasionally  slight  or  inconsiderable;  so 
that  complaints  sometimes  attended  with  considerable 
fever,  if  we  wear  the  strict  fetters  of  Dr.  Cullen,  must  be 
placed  at  an  immeasurable  distance.  The  definition  of 
fever  has  been  supposed  a  task  of  peculiar  difficulty,  but 
this  has  been  enhanced  by  refinements,  perhaps  quib¬ 
bles.  The  previous  shivering  is  sometime's  not  ob¬ 
served,  but,  in  such  cases,  it  ushers  in  the  paroxysms, 
which  are  at  first  distinct:  the  pulse  is  not  always 
quickened,  but  this  exception  is  peculiarly  rare,  and,  if 
net  quickened,  they  are  extremely  weak.  In  every  case  of 
fever,  the  powers  of  the  mind  are,  in  some  degree,  im¬ 
paired,  the  tendons,  at  the  wrist,  tense.  Head-ach, 
which  occurs  in  many  definitions,  is  here  omitted,  as 
unnecessary  to  the  distinction,  and  as  connecting  fevers 
with  inflammation.  According  to  Dr.  Clutterbuck’s  idea 
(see  Nervosa  febris)  it  would  be  indispensible,  but 
it  certainly  is  owing  to  congestion  in  the  brain,  and, 
consistently  with  the  ideas  offered,  is  more  connected 
with  active  inflammation  than  with  pure  fever. 

The  first  -genus  is  intermittens ,  and,  from  the  view 
formerly  given,  it  must  be  strictly  a  genus,  since  it  is 
composed  of  individual  diseases,  which  are  varied  only 
by  accidental  circumstances.  A  question  has  arisen, 
whether  a  febrile  attack,  terminated  by  one  paroxysm, 
is  truly  a  fever.  We  have  not  included  an  ephemera,  as 
it  is  often  an  accidental  circumstance,  and  admits  of  no 
practical  directions,  which  will  not  apply  to  intermit- 
tents,  consisting  of  repeated  paroxysms.  Were  an  ephe¬ 
mera  to  be  admitted,  the  sudor  anglicus,  terminating- 
either  in  returning  health  or  in  death,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  should  be  a  species;  but  the  disease  is  no 
longer  known,  and  the  circumstances  relating  to  it  are 
not  ascertained  with  such  precision  as  to  ensure  our 
confidence. 

It  was  necessary  to  introduce  the  terms  “generally 
regular,”  since  the  quintana,  sextana,  &c.  of  authors  are 
confessedly  irregular,  and  these  are  included  under  the 
“  erratica.”  The  last  species,  complicata,  includes  the 
tertianae  and  quartanae  duplices  or  duplicatae  of  authors. 
Each  occasions  an  apparent  irregularity,  and  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  double  intermittems  may  give  some  am- 
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biguity  to  the  character,  as  it  precludes,  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  the  termination  by  sweating. 

If  a  specific  distinction  can  be  established  in  any 
branch  of  natural  history,  it  must  be  so  in  the  separation 
of  remittents  from  intermittents.  The  fever,  in  no  pe¬ 
riod,  wholly  disappears,  and  one  paroxysm  only  occurs 
in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  chiefly  necessary  to  remark, 
that  by  icterodes  is  meant  the  yellow  fever  of  America, 
and  by  asthcnica,  highly  debilitating  remittents,  which 
De  Hahn  observed  at  Breslaw,  and  sir  John  Chardin 
experienced  at  Gombron.  These  are  generally  epide¬ 
mics,  and  we  have  introduced  the  hectic  a,  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  that  kind  of  exacerbating  fever  which  arises  from 
causes  within  the  system.  It  is  indeed  generally  symp¬ 
tomatic,  but  when  the  original  disease  is  not  obvious  it 
is  itself  original.  Indeed  this  fever  merits  particular 
attention,  since  it  so  frequently  attends  weak  and  irri¬ 
table  habits  as  to  give  to  chlorosis  often  the  appearance 
of  phthisis,  and  it  admits  of  accurate  discrimination. 

The  genus  contivua,  continued  fevers  of  authors,  is 
sufficiently  established,  and  the  species  are  those  of  Dr. 
Cullen.  The  existence  of  synocha,  independent  of  to¬ 
pical  affection,  has  been  doubted,  but  the  subject  has 
been  already  considered.  See  Inflammatoria  fe- 
BRIS.  The  varieties  of  typhus  are  sufficiently  obvious, 
but  we  may  add,  that  the  neurodes  is  the  Nervosa 
febris,  q.  v.  and  the  gastriea.  tire  common  bilious 
epidemic.  The  only  doubt  which  will  arise,  is,  whether 
tliis  is  not  a  species  of  synochus.  Perhaps  it  ought  to 
be  so;  and,  in  general,  the  greater  number  of  typhi  are 
truly  synochi. 

We  reserved,  when  treating  of  fever,  for  this  place, 
a  very  obvious  subject  of  discussion,  viz.  how  far  the 
numerous  varieties  described  by  authors  really  merit 
particular  distinction.  To  examine  it  fully,  however, 
would  require  a  reference  to  each,  and  an  examination 
of  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  fever,  which  every  au¬ 
thor  has  described;  an  inquiry  that  might  fill  a  volume. 
In  general,  however,  it  would  be  found,  that  these  nu¬ 
merous  fevers  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  some  leading 
symptom;  that  the  epidemic  is,  in  other  respects,  the 
same;  nor  can  any  be  discovered,  which  is  not  either 
intermittent,  exacerbating,  or  more  continued,  which 
has  not  one  or  two  remissions  in  twenty-four  hours. 
(See  Pituita.)  Dr.  Cullen,  with  almost  every  practi¬ 
tioner  of  discernment,  rejects  the  continent  fever  of  au¬ 
thors,  viz.  fever  which  continues  without  variation. 

Fhlegmasiae  constitute  an  order  so  strictly  natural,  that 
it  could  not  escape  the  attention  of  any  nosologist.  Yet 
there  are  such  obvious  anomalies  in  the  order,  as  esta¬ 
blished  by  each  author,  that  if  comprehensive,  it  must  be 
in  the  same  proportion  less  natural.  If  active  inflam¬ 
mations  are  arranged  in  this  order,  many  of  the  erythe- 
mata  must  be  included:  it  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  form  a  subordinate  group,  we  cannot  sepa¬ 
rate  leucorrhona  and  gonorrhace,  because  general  fever  is 
occasionally  wanting.  It  was  necessary  to  guard  the 
definition  with  peculiar  care,  and  the  diseases  of  this 
kind  are  distinguished  by  fixed  pain,  laesion  of  the 
functions  of  the  part  affected,  with  increased  discharge 
from  its  vessels.  When  this  increased  discharge  is  not 
immediately  obvious,  it  is  discovered  from  the  conse¬ 
quences,  as  adhesions,  &c.  The  diseases  of  this  order 
are  the  true  inflammations;  the  ery«ipetalous ;  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  mucous  membranes;  of  the  joints,  of 


the  muscles  chiefly  felt  in  the  joints;  and  in  the  bones, 
often  the  periosteum  These  are  distributed  in  five  ge¬ 
nera  ;  infiammatio;  phlogosis,  a  term  derived  from  the 
burning  heat;  catarrhns,  a  title  taken  in  its  more  gene¬ 
ral  sense;  arthritis ,  rescued  also  from  its  more  confined 
meaning;  and  exostosis,  a  word  commonly  employed. 
Ivjlammatio  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  character  of 
the  order,  and  the  species  are  the  usual  genera.  I  shall 
add  only  some  remarks,  which  may  be  less  obvious. 

The  chances  of  war  have  obtruded  on  our  notice  an 
epidemic  and  contagious  ophthalmia,  the  Egyptian;  the 
sporadic  is  the  common  disease  from  cold;  and  the  o. 
tarsi,  the  inflammation  of  the  lids,  usually  a  symptom  of 
scrophula,  though  sometimes  a  truly  epidemic  disease. 
The  cynanche  has  only  two  varieties  in  the  strictest 
sense,  yet,  as  a  febrile  disease,  sometimes  obstructing 
swallowing  from  local  inflammation,  the  parotidaea 
(the  mumps)  could  not  be  excluded;  though  from 
what  we  have  observed  we  should  be  inclined  to  in¬ 
clude  it  under  exanthema.  There  are  certainly  doubts 
respecting  the  second,  the  trachaealis,  for  it  generally 
accompanies  the  erythematous  cynanche:  it  would  how¬ 
ever  be  rash  to  assert,  that  it  never  is  seen  from  active 
inflammation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  The 
difficulty  of  breathing  generally  arises  from  the  tumour. 
The  croop  is  more  properly  referred  to  catarrhus. 

The  species  arranged  as  varieties  of  pneumonia  are  in 
almost  every  author  raised  to  the  rank  of  genera ;  but 
the  cause  is  the  same,  the  part  affected  contiguous,  the 
symptoms  very  nearly  alike,  and  they  often  pass  into 
each  other.  We  have  seen  the  same  fever  successively 
attended  with  each.  These  varieties  cannot  indeed  be 
always  discriminated;  nor,  in  a  practical  view,  is  dis¬ 
tinction  neeessary. 

The  mediastina  of  authors  cannot,  we  think,  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  carditis;  and  the  pericarditis  is  equally  un- 
distinguishable.  The  varieties  of  enteritis  cannot  pro¬ 
bably  be  always  distinguished,  though  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  discriminate,  with  care,  the  one  which 
more  particularly  requires  distinction,  the  e.  pentyutis, 
as  its  practical  treatment  differs.  We  are  by  no  means 
confident  that  the  other  varieties  can  be  distinguished, 
except  the  rheumatica,  in  which  the  pain  is  felt  at  the 
origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscles.  We  have  often 
distinctly  observed  this  pathognomonic  symptom. 

The  character  of  nephritis  is  certainly  confined  to 
one  species,  the  n.  calculosa,  from  a  stone  either  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  escaping  through  the  ure¬ 
ters  into  the  bladder.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  distinguish  real  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  as  the 
organ  is,  in  general,  insensible;  and,  when  inflamed, 
from  its  deep  seat,  the  disease  is  generally  confounded 
with  enteritis  :  perhaps  minute  distinction  is  unne¬ 
cessary.  Odontalgia  is  generally  considered  as  rheu¬ 
matic,  and  it  seems  more  properly  to  belong  to  articular 
inflammations.  If  disputed,  however,  there  will  be^ 
little  inconvenience  in  removing  it. 

To  include  the  erysipelatous  inflammations,  which 
we  have  connected  under  the  genus  phlogosis  in  this 
order,  may  appear  improper,  as  the  topical  affection 
and  the  fever  are  so  essentially  different.  Yet,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  climates,  the  same  disease  approaches  to  either 
genus.  Phlogosis  also  is  attended  with  topical  redness, 
a  laesion  of  the  functions  of  the  part,  and  a  discharge 
from  the  neighbouring  vessels.  An  additional  advantage 
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arises  from  this  arrangement,  as  it  brings  together  dis¬ 
eases  nearly  resembling. each  other,  which  require  dis¬ 
tinction,  as  the  inflammatory  and  putrid  sore  throat,  the 
more  active  and  putrid  pneumoniae.  We  see  the  dis¬ 
tinction  externally,  in  phlegmon  and  erythema,  which 
are  equally  accounted  inflammations  ;  and  authors  have 
so  generally  acknowledged  the  connection,  that  they 
.have  divided  inflammations  into  membranous  and  pa- 
renchematous.  Dissection  does  not,  however,  counte¬ 
nance  this  arrangement ;  and,  if  we  examine  minutely 
their  definitions  of  the  latter,  they  often  seem  to  point  out 
the  diseases  we  have  united  in  the  present  genus,  which 
-is  a  perfectly  natural  association,  nor  do  the  species  re¬ 
quire  a  comment.  The  number  might  perhaps  be 
increased,  since  every  active  inflammation  may  be  occa¬ 
sionally  erysipelatous. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  we  have  extended  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  catarrhus;  and  for  this  we  have  the  authority 
of  Schneider  and  Hoffman  ;  indeed  the  etymology  of 
the  complaint.  It  was  necessary  to  distinguish  what  is 
usually  called  catarrhus  therefore  by  a  new  term,  and 
■we  have  adopted  one  of  its  synonyms,  coryza.  The 
varieties 'require  some  particular  remarks.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  that  in  nosological  arrangements  the  fever 
cannot  always  form  a  discriminating  mark,  since  it  even 
differs  in  the  varieties  of  one  species  which  cannot  be 
.excluded  from  it.  Thus  the  c.  senilis  and  c.  arthritica 
are  seldom  attended  with  fever,  while  the  common  and 
.contagious  coryzae  are  accompanied  with  violent  febrile 
symptoms,  though  of  opposite  kinds.  2.  Even  in  dis¬ 
eases  most  apparently  similar,  the  practice  must  be 
often  different  and  even  opposite,  for  the  contagious  and 
common  coryzae  require  medicines  very  dissimilar,  the 
•senilis  and  arthritica  still  different  ones  It  does  not 
however  follow  from  hence  that  methodical  arrange¬ 
ment  is  of  no  utility,  since  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  of 
its  advantages  to  prevent  prescribing  to  a  name,  and 
to  obviate  a  general,  indiscriminating,  practice.  The 
addition  of  the  cron/)  to  this  species  is  a  step  which  re¬ 
quires  some  apology.  It  is  however  certainly  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  a  mucous  membrane,  attended  with  a 
discharge  from  the  vessels  of  the  part :  the  organs 
affected  are  the  same  as  in  coryza ;  this  complaint  very 
generally  precedes,  and  the  disease  differs  only  in  the 
nature  of  the  discharge,  which  is  gluten.  The  peculiar 
symptoms  arise  wholly  from  its  inspissation. 

I  he  definition  of  dysentery  is  laboured  w'ith  peculiar 
care,  to  distinguish  it  from  diarrhoea,  caeliaca,  and  leu- 
corrhois,  with  which  it  is  very  often  confounded. 
1‘htjasis,  it  diseases  are  to  be  distinguished  by  symptoms, 
must  belong  to  the  genus  catarrhus,  for,  though  we 
know,  from,  dissection,  that  it  sometimes  arises  from 
suppurating  vomicae,  yet  the  symptoms  are  through  its 
whole  course  truly  catarrhal,  as  limited  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  genus ;  and  there  certainly  are  cases  u'hich 
prove  occasionally  fatal,  in  which  purulent  matter  is 
never  discharged.  (See  Phthisis.)  The  definitions 
of  the  other  species  scarcely  require  a  remark. 

.  Arthritis  is  rescued  from  its  limited  sense,  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  generic  association  from  its  etymology.  It  is 
a  genus  strictly  natural,  for  each  species  is  attended  with 
fever  occasionally  exacerbating.  The  art/uodynia  is  too 
intimately  connected  with  rheumatism  to  be  separated, 
though  it  approaches  very  near  to  palsy;  and  indeed  we 
have  remarked,  that,  in  the  most  violent  pains  of  gout. 


there  is  a  weight  and  numbness  of  the  limb,  which  dU 
tmguish  it  from  other  inflammatory  affections  TU 
hydrarthus  consists  in  that  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
muscles  or  joints  which  insidiously  hastens  on  to  sup¬ 
puration,  and  destroys  by  its  peculiar  fever  If  odon¬ 
talgia  be  admitted  in  this  genus,  where  few  perhaps 
would  look  for  it,  as  the  union  of  the  teeth  with  a 
jaw  though  a  pure  articulation,  would  scarcely  occur 
without  some  reflection,  it  should  follow  rheumatismus 
or  perhaps  be  included  among  its  varieties. 

Exostosis  scarcely  deserves  the  rank  of  a  genus,  yet  it 
coulc.  not  with  great  propriety  be  arranged  under 
phlegmon,  and  its  peculiar  appearance  as  well  as  its 
cause  required  a  particular  distinction. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  constructing  the  third  or¬ 
der,  which  is  certainly  a  natural  one,  consisted  in  findirw 
a  title.  Eruption  es  is,  in  no  respect,  scientific  or 
euphonous,  but  a  better  could  not  be  discovered,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  risk  of  occasioning  confusion.  The  defini¬ 
tion  is  sufficiently  discriminating,  and  includes  all  the 
diseases  except  the  eighth  species  of  exanthema.  Pes- 
tis,  included  in  this  order  from  the  authority  of  Dr 
Cullen,  should  perhaps  have  been  arranged  under  asthe¬ 
nic  fever.  In  connecting  diseases  of  the  skin,  nosolo- 
gist.s  ha\e  erred  by  contracting  their  limits  too  rigorous¬ 
ly,  or  extending  them  too  liberally.  While  Dr.  Cullen 
confined  himself  to  febrile  exanthemata,  and  f  rom  spe¬ 
cific  infection,  his  inferior  associations  would  be  ne- 
cessarily  few,  and  those  not  strictly  limited  by  the  de¬ 
finition  of  his  order.  If  every  cutaneous  disease,  on 
the  contrary,  be  included  under  the  title,  the  list  will  be 
too  miscellaneous  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  natural, 
and  many  appearances  within  the  limits  of  health  will 
find  a  place,  as  in  the  systems  of  Sauvages,  Linnaeus, 
and  Vogel.  In  limiting  this  order,  it  was  necessary  at 
first  to  select  the  febrile  exanthemata,  without  confining 
our  views  to  specific  infection,  or,  in  reality,  without 
contracting  them  within  the  common  idea  of  eruptions. 
This  was  the  real  reason  for  our  originally  including 
pestis,  which,  on  reflection,  appears  improper.  Aphtha 
is  more  strictly  related  to  cynanche,  but  we  have  seen  a 
mild  kind,  more  than  once,  epidemic,  without  any  atfec- 
tion  of  the  throat.  This  seems  to  justify  its  insertion. 

The  diseases  which  can  be  traced  to  specific  infection 
consequently  are  first  introduced,  and  others,  usually 
epidemic,  are  added,  though  no  peculiar  \  irus  is  sus¬ 
pected.  These  are  included  in  the  first  section.  In 
the  second  are  the  sporadic  eruptions,  attended  with 
fever,  though  less  distinctly  depending  on  it.  The  mentis 
exanthema  includes  both.  Of  the  variola  two  varieties 
are  marked,  the  cot ijiuent  from  the  difference  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  crystalline  for  the  same  reason,  and 
as  there  appears  some  probability  that  the  second  at¬ 
tacks  of  small-pox  have  been  pustules  of  this  kind. 
Were  the  fact  well  ascertained,  it  would  justify  the 
formation  of  a  new  species,  and  we  thus  perceive  one 
ot  the  numerous  advantages  of  nosology  iu  sn^esting 
circumstances  ot  inquiry.  Vaccina  will  now  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  a  distinct  species,  since  doubts  have  arisen  whe¬ 
ther  it  -be  really  a  security  from  small-pox.  We  have, 
formed  the  definition  with  some  hesitation,  uncertain  if 
it  will  in  all  cases  clearly  distinguish  the  vaccine  pustule ; 
yet  its  peculiarly  rounded  figure,  and  the  brown  de¬ 
pression  (the  Latin  word  coccineus  would  probably  dis¬ 
criminate  it  more  distinctly)  appear  to  be  sufficient  fox 
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this  purpose.  The  malignant  rubeola,  in  Dr.  Wiflan’s 
opinion,  is  a  scarlatina;  yet,  as  authors  have  pointed  out 
a  disease  of  this  kind,  and  as,  from  the  analogy  of  other 
fevers  with  topical  affection,  such  may  occur,  we  have 
inserted  it.  The  other  variety  has  not  been  very  clearly 
distinguished,  and  the  absence  or  the  very  slight  appear 
ance  of  catarrhal  symptoms  render  us  somewhat  scep¬ 
tical  on  the  subject.  It  seems  more  probably  the  mere 
included  under  urticaria.  ft  has  been  supposed  owing 
to  an  union  of  small-pox  and  measles,  but  this  is  not 
true;  for,  when  these  diseases  are  present  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  never  mixed.  We  have 
seen  two  epidemics  of  this  kind,  and  have  found,  that, 
if  small-pox  was  the  first  disease,  measles  would  stop  its 
progress;  and  on  their  recession  the  small-pox  has  re¬ 
sumed  its  course.  If  small-pox  preceded,  both  would 
go  on  together,  but  the  pustules  of  each  would  preserve 
their  own  character. 

Milliaria  we  have  mentioned  at  some  length,  and 
have  considered  it  as  sometimes  an  idiopathic  disease. 
The  definition  is  collected  from  authors  who  have  seen 
it  more  frequently  than  ourselves.  But  we  can  add, 
from  our  own  observation,  that  the  sour  smell  is  often 
owing  to  an  overflow  of  milk.  The  scarlatina  some¬ 
times  occurs  without  an  affection  ofthe  throat ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina,  the 
throat  is  sometimes  diseased  with  very  inconsiderable, 
general  fever,  and  no  eruption.  It  will  scarcely  be 
credited,  that  in  such  circumstances  children  have  ex¬ 
perienced  very  little  inconvenience,  though  the  throat 
has  been  full  of  ragged  deep  ulcers.  The  distinction  of 
the  variety  of  cyuanchka  is  thus  obvious,  but  the  dis¬ 
ease,  without  eruption,  belongs  to  another  species,  the 
phlogosis  anginosa.  If  the  definition  be  compared  with 
that  of  rubeola,  no  difficulty  of  distinction  can  be  felt. 

As  erythema,  externally,  is  opposed  to  phlegmon, 
so  is  erysipelas  to  variola.  We  have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  an  idiopathic  disease,  as  we  have  twice  seen  it 
epidemic.  The  delirium,  which  sometimes  follows  the 
complaint,  occasionally  attends  it,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  thinking  it  owing  to  metastasis,  as  the  inflammation 
of  the  head  and  face  continue  at  the  same  time. 
There  may  be  doubt,  whether  the  chronic,  intermitting 
erysipelas  should  hot  be  rather  referred  to  erythema; 
but  some  fever  we  think  generally  attends,  and  this  is 
the  most  proper  place  for  its  insertion.  The  only  other 
species,  which  requires  a  remark,  is  urticaria  The  de¬ 
finition  is  left  somewhat  too  open,  to  include  numerous 
papular  eruptions,  which  require  notice.  We  need  not, 
however,  add  to  what  we  have  seid,  under  the  article 
Esskre,  q.  v. 

The  genus  efflorescent  in  is  designed  to  include  those 
cuticular  diseases  in  which  fever  is  not  a  constant  at¬ 
tendant,  or  with  which  it  i$  not  indispensably  con¬ 
nected:  these,  however,  so  nearly  resemble  the  exan¬ 
themata,  as  to  render  a  distinction  necessary.  As  we 
have  thus  extended  the  limits  of  eruptions  in  a  general 
view,  it  will  be  reasonably  asked  why  we  do  not  in¬ 
clude  lepra,  pellagra,  and  similar  complaints  in  the  same 
rank.  The  reason  was  that  the  species  included  in  the 
gepus  efflorescentia  were  diseases  of  the  extreme  ves¬ 
sels,  not  depending  on  a  general  state  of  the  fluids, 
while  the  lepra  appears  in  the  constitution,  before  the 
defeedation  ot  the  surface  comes  on.  The  voice  is  pre¬ 
viously  observed  to  be  shrill  and  tremulous ;  the  com¬ 


plaint  can  be  traced  to  an  hereditary  disposition;  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  decay  with  the  impaired  health. 
The  same  general  disease  appears  more,  strongly  in  tire 
pellagra,  as  described  by  Strambio,  in  his  collections  on 
this  disease  (Mediolani  1 7 3  vols.  4to).  We  have 
observed  the  same  previous  changes  in  elephantiasis; 
and  the  Cretins  are  equally  distinguished  by  imbecile 
minds,  and' weak  bodies. 

To  enumerate  all  the  species  of  efflorescentia,  how¬ 
ever  strictly  limited,  would  be  a  difficult  task.  They  v 
appear  in  every  form,  and  every  variety;  and  we  have 
left  one  species  open,  as  already  remarked,  to  include 
the  anomalies.  In  general,  they  are  chronic  dis¬ 
eases,  and  connected  with  effusions  on,  or  under,  the 
skin.  In  prurigo,  indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  of  this 
effusion;  but  the  itching  seems  to  show  that  it  proba¬ 
bly  exists.  The  only  ambiguity  arises  from  syphilitic 
eruptions,  which  ought  perhaps,  strictly,  to  be  included1 
in  this  order,  from  the  appearances;  but,  as  connected! 
with  depraved  fluids,  is  grouped  with  other  associations. 
The  eruption,  however,  is  only  symptomatic,  and  the 
difficulty  may  be  removed  by  a  comparison  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  symptoms.  , 

The  definitions  of  the  species  will  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinguish  them.  The  only  circumstance  of  doubt  re¬ 
spects  the  lichen,  which  perhaps  is  only  the  chronic, 
intermitting,  erysipelas.  The  purple  colour  of  the  more 
violent  species,  and  its  general  appearance,  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  disease  in  some  measure  distinct;  but  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  suggest  the  question  for  further  examination. 
Petechie  are  often  symptomatic,  yet  they  sometimes 
appear  independent  of  fever  and  of  any  considerable  de* 
bility.  The  morbus  petechialis  sine  jebre  is  noticed  by 
the  French  and  German  authors,  of  which  we  have  seem 
several  instances. 

The  title  of  the  fourth  order,  pruffuvia,  is  limited  to  its 
simple  obvious  sense,  morbid  discharges;  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  requires  no  comment.  Proftuvia  differ  either  as 
the  discharge  is  bloody,  or  excrementitious;  a  lever, 
though  occasionally  a  leading  symptom  of  haemorrhages, 
is  but  slightly  connected  with  this  order,  as  they  most- 
commonly  happen  independent  of  it,  or  at  least  its  de¬ 
grees  are  so  various,  and  its  appearance  so  fleeting,  as- 
often  to  evade  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  it  in  any 
given  profluvium,  and  prevent  us  from  availing  our¬ 
selves,  except  in  the  marked  instances  of  active  haemor¬ 
rhage,  of  such  distinction  in  practice. 

The  species  require  no  comment;  but  the  insertion- 
of  vicaria  is  scarcely  regular  in  a  systematic  view,  for' 
all  vicarious  haemorrhages  must  be  symptomatic.  Yet 
so  numerous  are  these  discharges,  and  so  important  are 
they  in  a  practical  view,  that  we  trust  the  physician  will 
commend,  what  the  nosologist  must  disapprove.  The 
definitions  of  /lo’inopt/njsis  and  htematcinesis  are  pecu- 
liaily  contrasted,  as  distinction  is  sometimes  difficult. 
We  mean  not  to  defend  what  in  each  may  appear 
doubtful,  but  only  to  observe,  that  such  are  the  re¬ 
spective  symptoms  as  they  have  occurred  to  us;  such  at 
least  we  have  thought  the  distinguishing  circumstances 
of  haemorrhage  from  either  organ.  It  is  difficult  some¬ 
times  to  distinguish  the  haemorrhage  from  the  bladder, 
from  the  blood  discharged  in  consequence  ot  the  miia-- 
tion  of  a  calculus,  but  the  quantity  of  the  discharge,  and; 
the  absence  ofthe  more  striking  symptoms  ot  calculus,, 
will  prevent  any  error.  The  two  varieties  will  be  casi  y. 
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distinguished.-  It  will  be  obvious  from  the  character  of 
'’mc/cnia,  that  we  rather  consider  it  as  a  bilious  than  a 
bloody  discharge  ;  but  we  need  not  add  to  what  we 
have  observed  in  that  article,  vide  in  verbo.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  language  and  opinions  of  practitioners, 
its  insertion  in  this  place  was  indispensable. 

The  title  of  the.  next  genus  is  borrowed  from  Dr. 
Cullen,  but  used  in  a  more  limited  sense.  The  defi¬ 
nition  requires  neither  apology  nor  defence,  and  the 
species  are  sufficiently  connected.  1' omit  us  may  appear 
a  simple  object,  but  it  involves  some  contradictions,  at 
least  some  subjects  of  disquisition.  It  may  be  said,  that 
the  aliment,  not  the  excrementitious  fluids  are  dis¬ 
charged,  and  sometimes  no  fluid  which  is  naturally  car¬ 
ried  to  it.  The  first  objection  is,  however,  guarded 
against,  in  the  definition  of  the  genus;  and  it  maybe 
fairly  observed,  that  no  vomiting  takes  place  without 
some  evacuation  of  the  mucus  of  the  stomach.  The 
pyrosis,  however,  consists  in  a  discharge  not  naturally 
contained  in  that  organ,  viz.  a  cold  fluid;  but  however 
difficult  the  explanation  may  be  found,  the  variety  is 
obviously  connected  with  the  species,  and  the  latter 
with  the  genus.  The  atonic  vomiting,  the  consequence 
of  retrocedent  gout,  repelled  eruptions,  &c.  is  equally 
a  subordinate  affection  inseparable  from  the  rest. 

Diarr/uea  is  usually  divided  into  different  species  from 
its  causes,  but  it  seems,  in  practice,  or  in  its  symptoms, 
to  require  only  two  sub-divisions,  viz.  where  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  chylous,  or  where  it  is  watery,  in  which  the 
truly  faeculent  matter  is  retained.  The  mucous  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  intestines  would  appear  to  be  properly 
inserted  in  this  place,  but  these  are  more  generally  at¬ 
tended  with  fever,  and  mucus  is  scarcely  a  natural  eva¬ 
luation  from  the  bowels. 

Of  the  diabetes  we  have  mentioned  two  varieties,  for, 
in  every  instance,  the  chief  form  of  the  complaint  is  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  species  ;  at  least  it  should  be,  and  the 
varieties  are  marked,  when  they  are  exceptions  to  the 
usual  form,  or  when  they  require  a  variety  in  practice. 
1  he  first  of  these  is  the  tnel/itus,  for,  if  the  discharge  is 
merely  the  increased  watery  secreti  n,  it  is  understood 
from  the  definition  of  the  species.  The  diabetes  melli- 
tus  has  lately  claimed  much  attention,  but  the  pathology 
and  the  cure  are  still  imperfect.  We  have  added 
another  species,  chiefly  to  notice  a  singular  fact,  that, 
when  dropsical  swellings  are  observable  in  almost  all 
the  cavities,  if  the  urine  is  in  considerable  quantities, 
a  large  proportion  of  mucilage  or  gluten  is  found 
in  it*- 

llie  species  diuresis  may  require  an  apology,  for  it  is 
often  a  symptom,  but  sometimes  it  appears  rather  as  an 
idiopathic  disease,  arising  from  terror,  surprise,  or  any 
peculiar  sound,  in  some  constitutions ;  as  when  “  a  bag¬ 
pipe  sings  in  the  nose.”  Its  distinction  is  obvious  from 
the  definition.  I  lie  species  ephidrosis  may  appear  su¬ 
perfluous,  for  it  is  often  a  symptom  of  fever  or  debility; 
but  its  partial  occurrence,  particularly  in  the  feet,  is 
sometimes  the  object  of  the  practitioner’s  attention. 

For  plica  we  could  find,  no  more  suitable  place, 
though  it  is  less  proper  in  this  order,  as  connected  with 
fever.  Did  we  know  the  nature  of  the  fever  better,  we 
might  place  it  with  more  accurate  discrimination,  but 
at  present  we  must  look  on  it  as  an  increased  excre¬ 
mentitious  discharge;  and  does  not  Shakspeare  call 
Atttolicus’  beard,  4‘  the  pedlar’s  excrement If  this 


be  not  authority,  we  have  no  better.  The  Ptyalismus 
mellitus  is  introduced  on  the  authority  of  one  striking 
case,  though  we  have  observed,  in  several,  an  approach 
towards  it.  ' 

Obstructions  are  generally  connected  in  every  noso¬ 
logical  system,  except  where  the  local  are  separated  from 
universal  diseases ;  but  in  the  species  enumerated  are 
many  of  these  local  diseases,  which  are  the  objects  of 
general  practice.  Dysphagia  may  arise  from  tumour, 
accretion,  inverted  motion,  flatus,  spasm, or  debility.  The 
two  first  are  the  only  objects  of  the  genus,  which  is 
limited  tp  organic  affections.  The  third  is  a  symptom 
ot  vomiting,  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  hysteria,  and  the  last 
of  palsy.  The  existence  of  tumour,  or  accretion,  cannot 
be  ascertained  in  many  instances,  even  by  the  probang, 
for  spasm,  as  we  have  seen,  will  give  the  sensation  of 
resistance,  like  a  tumour,  both  in  the  oesophagus  and 
urethra;  but  a  repetition  of  the  trial  will  show  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  for  spasm  is  seldom  constant. 

Obstipatio  is  generally  passed  over  in  nosological  sys¬ 
tems,  as  a  local  disease,  but  it  is  an  object  of  consider¬ 
able  importance.  A  schirrous  pylorus,  tumours  of  the 
omentum,  or  of  some  of  the  chylopoetic  viscera,  intus- 
ceptio,  and  a  schirosity  contracting  the  rectum,  are 
diseases  which  require  distinction,  and  which  can  be 
discovered  only  by  the  symptoms.  These  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  distinguish  in  the  different  definitions,  so 
far  as  the  variety  of  symptoms  would  permit.  Poh/pus 
requires  no  particular  remark,  except  the  fact  of  its 
sometimes  preventing  the  return  of  blood  from  the  bead. 
A  ease  of  this  kind  occurred  some  years  since,  while 
transcribing  the  definition,  and  the  fact  was  confirmed 
by  dissection. 

It  was  necessary  to  form  a  separate  genus  for  asthma, 
and  dyspmra,  since  they  certainly  belong  to  this  order, 
and  are  not  always  organic,  nor  constantly  depending  on 
suppression  of  excrementitious  discharges.  The  term 
ankelutio  is  familiar  to  nosologists,  and  neither  the  spe¬ 
cies  nor  the  definitions  require  a  comment. 

The  genus  epi.se/iesis  can  require  neither  comment 
nor  defence.  The  definition  of  dyshxmorrhois  is  guard¬ 
ed  in  a  manner,  which  would  not  be  accepted  in  the 
school  of  Stahl,  since  it  implies  that  the  discharge  is  not 
required,  except  when  established  from  habit.  See 
H/emorrhois.  " 

Obstructions  of  the  secreted  fluids  are  regularly  as¬ 
sociated,  though,  as  there  is  a  group  of  diseases  depend¬ 
ing  on  discoloration  of  the  skin,  perhaps  icterus  might 
have  been  more  properly  referred  to  it.  The  white 
stools  are,  however,  a  symptom  equally  obvious,  and  it 
is  a  disease  much  more  general  than  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  which  occur  in  that  association.  By  the  definition 
of  the  calculous  icterus  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
every  instance  of  calculus  is  attended  with  pain,  or  that 
every  painful  jaundice  is  owing  to  calculus.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  more  common  cases;  and  the  spasmodic 
icterus  is  generally  pointed  out  by  authors.  We  find  no 
subject  of  remark,  or  explanation,  in  the  other  genera, 
except  to  add,  that  sit  is  we  have  seen  in  two  instances 
as  idiopathic  disease;  at  least,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  it  to  any  morbid  state  of  the  body,  except  the 
vague  idea  of  acrimony,  apparently  shown  by  slight 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  it  was  proper,  however,  witli 
these  cases  in  our  view,  to  mark  it  especially,  us  we  had 
the  sanction  of  former  nosologists. 
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The  order  apasmi  is  an  association  so  constant,  that  it 
requires  little  observation ;  nor  are  the  species  so  un¬ 
common,  the  definitions  so  peculiar,  as  to  demand  any 
commentary.  It  will  be  obvious  that  we  have  kept  in 
view  the  distinction  formerly  made  of  convulsions  being 
irregular  rather  than  increased  action,  and  the  species 
chorea,  raphania,  and  beriberia,  are  evidently  proofs  that 
this  irregular  action  is  closely  connected  with  extreme 
debility Tas  each  verges  on,  and  is  sometimes  terminated 
by,  palsy.  Pandicu/atio  is  eqe.illy  connected  with  im¬ 
perfect  or  irregular  excitement.  In  the  varieties,  where 
it  was  necessary,  we  have  equally  kept  in  view  the 
principle  of  convulsion  arising  from  sensible  irritation, 
or,  in  weak  mobile  habits,  from  irritation,  often  unper¬ 
ceived.  The  history  of  hysteria  fully  illustrates  this 
principle,  which  pervades,  without  the  author  being 
conscious  of  it,  the  whole  ot  Dr.  Wliytts  works  on 

nervous  diseases.  ,  . 

The  adynamice  form  equally  a  natural  association. 
We  have  scarcely  stepped  from  the  common  systems, 
except  in  the  varieties  of  apoplexy.  The  distinctions 
of  the  second  and  fourth  may  appear  to  be  made  with¬ 
out  a  difference.  We  meant,  however,  to  distinguish 
the  last  moments  of  a  constitution  gradually  sink¬ 
ing  from  that  progressive  stupor,  which  arises  from 
effusion  :  each  case  we  have  distinctly  observed.  The 
a.  hydroccvhulica  we  have  introduced  in  compliance  with 
the' authority  of  Dr.  Quin,  of  Dublin  j  and  we  think 
that  we  have  been  able  to  distinguish  this  species, 
though  we  know  not  that  any  words  will  discriminate 
it,  from  hydrocephalus.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  females  ot 
a  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  light  hair.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  is  the  strictly  proper  place  for  internal 
hydrocephalus,  since  there  is  no  increased  bulk. 

The  varanoicc,  a  term  derived  from  preceding  noso- 
Jogists,  comprehends  all  the  irregular  or  excessive  ap¬ 
petites,  and  all  the  irregular  exertions  of  the  nervous  pow- 
crs.  We  begin  with  the  diseases  of  the  stomach,  followed 
by  those  of  the  sexual  organs,  in  which  the  mind  is 
particularly  affected,  and  ascend  to  those  in  which  the 
mind  chiefly  suffers.  Hypochondriasis  is  the  connecting 
link  ;  but  the  arrangement  would  have  been  more  per¬ 
fect,  if  the  sexual  passions  had  preceded,  as  the  hypo¬ 
chondriasis  and  melancholia  are  so  nearly  connected. 
The  introduction  of  erotomania  may  excite  a  smile; 
hut  it  is  often  truly  a  disease,  and,  as  an  unsuspected  one, 
is  frequently  troublesome.  The  species  and  their  defim- 
tions  require  no  farther  remark  than  the  pages  ot  this 
work  will  afford.  Under  th  e  mama  vent  nata.  Nan  Hel- 
mont  is  quoted,  who  relates  with  singular  eloquence  his 
own  feelings  in  these  circumstances. 

The  cachexia:  also  require  no  remark,  except  that  the 
rubigo  is  inserted  from  the  authority  ot  Coutanceau,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Emulation,  who 
calls  it  cutaneous  apoplexy. 

The  inh.mesceutia:  scarcely  form  a  natural  order,  and 
even  the  genera  are  not  always  natural  associations;  but 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  these  anomalies.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  remedy  the  inconvenience,  by  passing 
from  the  more  to  the  less  solid,  from  thence,  in  succes¬ 
sion,  to  the  watery  and  aerial  tumours  ;  and  on  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  species  of  the  first  genus,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
vious  that  these  could  not  be  associated  with  the  erup¬ 
tions  We  have  again  introduced  exostosis;  and  it 
my  remain  if  the  inflammation  is  not  thought  a 
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sufficient  reason  for  its  retaining  the  former  po¬ 
sition  . 

The  genus  physconia  is,  like  some  others,  left  open 
for  anomalous  tumours,  of  which  the  move  important 
are  distinguished,  and  may  be  ascertained  by  the  organ 
affected-  The p.hepatica  and  uteriua  (including  in  a  more 
enlarged  sense  the  whole  uterine  system,  and  particu¬ 
larly  die  parts  most  commonly  affected,  the  ovaria)  are 
the  most  common.  The  externa  can  be  confined  by  no 
definition.  We  have  thus  included  schirroidea,  the 
sarcomatica,  the  graviditates  falsae,  the  megala  and  po- 
lysplachnina,  the  steatomatosa  and  strumosa  ot  authors ; 
but  have  not  noticed  the  hydatidosa,  because  we  could 
find  no  symptoms  by  which  they  may  he  distinguish¬ 
ed,  as  we  have  confessed  under  the  species  hydatis , 
which  authority,  rather  than  conviction,  induced  us  to 
insert.  The  dropsies,  phlcgmutiic,  require  no  comment; 
and  if  some  of  these  are  partial  tumours,  the  general 
relation  will  excuse  the  anomaly. 

The  hernias  we  have  not  again  enumerated.  Lest  the 
list  might  be  unnecessarily  prolonged,  we  have  also 
omitted  the  varieties,  arising  from  the  situation  of  a 
prolapsed  intestine,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  present 
work,  and  the  impaired  functions  will  at  all  times  fur¬ 
nish  the  symptoms.  See  Hernia;  Luxatio;  and  the 
different  terms  inserted  in  the  general  classification 
under  prolapsus. 

The  species  of  diastasis  have  not  been  noticed  by  au¬ 
thors,  though  several  may  be  observed;  and  the  only  one 
which  has  particularly  challenged  the  attention  ot  piac- 
titioners  is  that  mentioned  supposed  to  occui  in  labour, 
and  facilitate  delivery.  Having  concluded  a  new  ar¬ 
rangement  of  diseases,  we  must  leave  it  to  the  candour 
of  the  public.  Had  we  not  thought  it  meriting  their 
attention,  we  should  not  have  offered  it  in  this  place. 
While  its  reception  is  uncertain,  it  would  have  been 
improper  to  disturb  the  general  system  by  even  these 
few  novelties  of  appellations  or  arrangement.  It  le- 
ceived  with  approbation,  it  may  at  a  tutuie  peiiod  be 
incorporated  with  the  whole,  when  its  utility  and  ap¬ 
plication  will  be  more  striking,  and  when  its  founda¬ 
tions  may  be  more  fully  developed.  At  present  it  has 
been  with  great  care  abridged,  that  those  who  disap¬ 
prove,  may  not  complain  that  much  time  and  space  have 
been  mis  spent  or  misapplied.  See  Sauvagesii  Nosologia, 
2  vols.  4 to. ;  Culleni  Nosologia;  Macbnde’s  System  of 
Medicine;  Pinel  Nongraphic Methodique,  2vols.  8vo  j 
Selle  Pyretologia  Methodica;  De  Plaen  lheses,  Sistentes 

Febrium  Divisiones.  .  .  _ 

NO  SOS,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  nosis,  infirm ).  bee 

Morbus. 

NOSTA'LGIA,  (from  nostras ,  our  own  country,  and 
aXyr-ia,  mexror).  NATIONAL  INSANITY,  in  which 
strangers  have  such  an  unconquerable  desiie  toietuin 
to  their  own  country,  that  they  become  restless,  with 
loss  of  appetite  and  strength,  succeeded  by  dejection 
of  spirits,  insanity,  or  death.  Dr.  Culien  distinguishes 
two  species,  nostalgia  simplex,  and  caniplicata.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  insanity  from  hope  delayed,  to 
which  the  Swiss,  from  a  strong  attachment  to  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  are  generally  subject;  and  the  tanailiar 
tune,  called  Ram  de  ruches,  played  at  milking  he 
cows,  is  forbidden  in  foreign  armies,  as  it  excite* 
tender  recollection  of  what  they  have  lelt. 

NO  STOCK.  Sec  Cu.m  blos. 
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NO  TH7E  CO'STHE,  (from  voice,  spurious).  See 
Cost®. 

NO ‘THUS,  (from  the  same).  A  variety  often  of  a 
disease,  not  attended  with  the  acute  symptoms  of 
the  more  active  kind  Thus  peripneumonia  noth  a  is 
a  catarrh  without  violent  inflammatory  symptoms. 

NOTITEUS,  (from  vwlos,  the  buck).  See  Medulla 

4  PI  N  A  LI  S'. 

NUBE’CULA  and  NU'BES.  See  Ur  in  A,  En- 
C.auma,  and  Albugo. 

Nube'cula  suspe'nsa.  See  Enasorema. 

NUCAME'NTA,  (quasi  nuc'is  amentum).  See  Amen- 

TACEI  FLORES. 

NU  CES  OLEO'SiE.  See  Farinacea. 

Nu'ces  purga'ntes.  See  Cataputia  minor. 

NU  CHA,  (from  the  Arabic  terms  nucha,  the  spinal 
marrow,  or  nekra,  the  cavity  between  the  shoulders).  The 
BACK  of  the  NECK. 

NU  Cl  PRUNE  FERA,  and  NUCEFERA.  See  Nux 
Yirgi'niana. 

NUCIG'SETAS.  See  Myopia. 

NUSIPERSICA,  (quasi  nux  Persica).  The  nec¬ 
tarine. 

NUCI'STA.  See  Nux  moschata. 

NU  CLEUS,  (<?  nuce).  A  kernel,  that  part  of  the 
fruit  which  is  inclosed  in  a  hard  shell. 

NU'CULA  TERRE  STRIS,  (a  dim.  of  nux).  See 
Bulbocastanum. 

NU’CULfE  SAPONARLE,  baccx  Bermudenses,  the 
fruit  of  the  sapindus  saponaria  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  5  2d.  These 
fruits  resemble  in  size  a  cherry,  and  are  transparent, 
showing  the  nut  within.  The  part  employed  in  medi¬ 
cine  is  the  cortical,  and  it  has  been  used  in  chlorosis,  but 
is  now  neglected.  It  is  a  bitter  of  the  narcotic  kind. 

NUMMU'LARJA,  (from  nummus,  money,  because  its 
round  leaves  are  of  the  size  of  a  silver  penny).  Lysi- 
rrtachia  nummularia  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  21  ]  5  from  its  supposed 
utility,  centi-morbia ;  in  English  herb  two-pence, and 
MONEY-WORT,  is  a  low  creeping  plant,  with  square 
stalks,  and  smooth,  little,  roundish,  or  heart-shaped 
leaves,  set  in  pairs  at  the  joints,  upon  short  pedicles  ;  in 
their  bosoms  appear  yellow  solitary  monopetalous  flow¬ 
ers,  each  divided  into  five  oval  segments,  and  followed 
by* small  round  capsules,  full  of  minute  seeds;  peren¬ 
nial,  grows  wild  in  moist  pasture  grounds,  and  flowers 
from  May  to  the  end  of  summer.  It  is  said  to  be  as¬ 
tringent,  antiscorbutic,  and  vulnerary;  resembling  a 
mixture  of  cochlearia  with  acetosa.  See  Raii  Historia ; 
Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

NUSCITIO'SUS.  See  Nyctyalops. 

NUTRICAT'IO,  (from  nvtrico,  to  nourish),  Ac¬ 
er  etio,  a  hi  uni.  N  0  t  r  t  t  1  o  n,  a  cc  r  et  1  on,  or  G  RO w  T II. 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  body  and  the  succes¬ 
sive  development  of  different  organs  we  have  explain¬ 
ed  in  a  variety  of  articles,  and  have  traced  the  aliment 
from  the  stomach  through  its  various  stages  to  the 
bloodvessels.  The  question  then  returns.  How  is  the 
nourishment  applied  to  the  increase  or  the  body,  to  the 
development  of  these  different  organs?  Two  opinions 
have  prevailed,  one  that  it  is  applied  by  the  extremities 
of  the  arteries;  the  other  that  it  is  a  fluid  secreted 
from  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  conveyed  by  the 
nerves.  Dr.  Cullen  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
glandular  appearance  of  the  brain,  that  he  seemed  to 
want  an  object  for  the  application  of  its  secreted  fluid; 


and  the  fact,  that  when  the  nerve  leading  to  any  part 
was  divided,  the  lattqr  was  emaciated,  seemed  to  assist 
the  conjecture.  It  was  no  more,  for  he  never  rested 
on  it,  nor  did  it  form  any  part  of  his  system  We  shall 
now,  therefore,  bring  together,  in  a  few  words,  the 
doctrines  often  inculcated,  to  give  a  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  without  concealing  its  weaker  parts. 

The  germ,  we  have  said,  contains  in  miniature  the 
whole  body,  convoluted  and  contracted  within  a  bulk  so 
small,  that  we  thought  tome  illustration  of  comparative 
magnitude  and  littleness  necessary  to  render  the  idea 
less  shocking.  The  organs  are  gradually  expanded  by 
the  successive  filling  of  the  arteries,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  parts  will  admit  of  expansion  is  the  “  inter¬ 
nal  mould,"  which  forms  the  shape,  and  limits  the  bulk. 
The  food  taken  in  differs  from  the  fluids  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  many  of  its  ingredients;  but  the  great  change  is 
in  the  very  great  diminution  of  carbone,  and  increase, 
often  the  formation,  ofazot.  The  process  of  digestion 
consists  partly  of  separation,  in  part  of  solution,  but 
most  essentially  in  the  assimilation  of  the  aliment  to 
the  nature  of  the  animal  fluids.  The  latter  is  apparent¬ 
ly  effected  by  the  remains  of  the  former  meal,  acting  as 
a  kind  of  leaven;  for  the  gastric  fluid  appears  to^  be 
nearly  a  common  mucus,  and  to  possess  no  qualities 
but  what  it  derives  from  the  relics  of  former  aliment. 
We  cannot  explain  the  gradual  change  of  carbone  to 
azot;  the  only  part  of  the  problem  unexplained  till 
chemistry  lends  us  farther  aid,  which  we  are  on  the 
point  perhaps  of  receiving;  when  we  shall,  probably  also 
see  the  connection  between  the  muriatic  and  the 
phosphoric  acids,  since  the  latter  also  is  apparently  of 
animal  formation 

The  azot  is  not,  however,  exclusively  the  creature  of 
the  animal  process.  It  has  been  found  that  some  por¬ 
tion  of  this  principle  is  occasionally  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere,  and,  even  in  the  most  strictly  vegetable 
diet,  some  portion  of  azot  is  contained  This  will  not, 
however,  account  for  the  whole  change,  and  there  is. 
some  probability  that  the  hydrogen,  by  some  play  of 
affinity,  is  changed  to  azot;  but,  as  we  have  just  re¬ 
marked,  chemistry  has  not  yet  afforded  us  sufficient  light 
to  enable  us  to  perceive  the  source  of  the  change. 

The  animal  fluids  then,  distending  the  vessels,  ex¬ 
pand  the  convoluted  fibres,  and  deposit  in  their  inter¬ 
stices,  dilated  perhaps  into  a  cellular  substance,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  matter  of  which  they  consist.  Every  appearance  of 
the  animal  economy  seems  to  show  that  the  stale  of  the 
exhalent  arteries  forms  or  changes  the  nature  of  the 
fluid  which  they  pour  out,  and  the  whole  mystery  of 
secretion  consists  probably  in  the  various  states  of  these 
vessels.  Physiologists  have  supposed  that  fibres  are  not 
enlarged,  but  only  elongated.  They  seem  to  be  nei¬ 
ther;  but  we  believe  that  what  we  style  fibres  are  only 
the  larger  fasciculi ;  and  this  we  gather  from  finding  in 
the  extremities  of  nerves  which  are  evidently  fibrous,, 
a  structure  which  eludes  even  the  assisted  sight.  When 
we  speak  then  of  the  interstices  of  fibres,,  and  the 
cellular  substance,  we  do  not  mean  that  grosser  kind 
which  we  see  and  handle,  but  that  interposed  between 
fibres,  which  escapes  our  glasses:  animal  matters  of  dif¬ 
ferent  natures  are  thus  deposited  in  different  organs, 
favouring  or  assisting  their  separate  functions;  and  this 
matter  is  progressively  absorbed,  and  again  deposited,,. 
It  is  absorbed,  say  physiologists,  when  it  becomes 
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effcete,  a  terra  without  a  meaning:  in  fact,  the  change 
from  carbone  to  azot  is  continually  going  on,  and  the 
oxygen  gradually  disappearing.  W  hen  the  proportion 
of  the  azot  is  too  great,  threatening  dissolution  to  the 
system  by  the  putrefaction  which  it  favours,  it  is  absorb¬ 
ed,  and  again  supplied  by  the  arteries.  The  nourish¬ 
ment  is  deposited  in  a  fluid  form,  and  this  fluid  seems 
to  have  a  greater  affinity  to  the  azotic  animal  matter 
than  to  the  recent  substance.  The  former  then 
becomes  fluid,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics 3  for. 
we  know  that  nothing  is  adapted  to  their  orifices  but  a 
fluid,  or  what  approaches  in  consistence  to  it.  This  is 
not  fanciful  or  hypothetical.  Putrid  matter  of  every 
kind  shows  its  attraction  for  watery  fluids,  and  assumes 
this  soft  consistence.  When  madder  is  mixed  with  the 
food  of  animals,  it  gives  a  red  colour  to  the  bones,  for 
an  obvious  reason,  it  has  been  said,  because  its  affinity 
to  the  calcareous  phosphat  occasions  it  to  be  deposited 
with  this  salt.  It  occasioned,  indeed,  some  surprise 
that  so  hard  a  substance  as  bone  should  be  so  soon 
deposited  and  absorbed,  till  the  difficulty  was  ex¬ 
plained  bv'a  French  chemist,  who  confirmed  the  former 
affinity;  'but  found  that  the  colouring  part  of  madder 
had  a  greater  attraction  to  the  serum  of  the  blood  than 
even  to  the  earthy  neutral.  This  observation  confirms 
also,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  successive  deposition  and 
absorption  of  the  fresh  and  azotic  animal  matter;  while 
it  explains  what  has  been  thought  a  difficult  problem, 
how  the  matter  to  be  absorbed  attains  fluidity. 

The  parts  of  the  body  are  thus  successively  renewed, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  seven  years  the 
whole  was  changed.  This  suspicion,  for  it  is  no  mote, 
must,  of  course,  vary  in  infancy,  more  in  advanced  life, 
and  in  old  age;  but,  if  our  conjectures  respecting  the  pri¬ 
mordial  germ  are  right,  the  added  matter  is  only  chang¬ 
ed;  the  original  fibrous  structure  remains  the  same, 
and  with  it  the  metaphysician  will  say  personal  identity. 
It  will  be  obvious,  that  to  supply  nourishment  the 
power  of  the  exhalents  must  be  unimpaired;  and  this 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  reason  why,  on  destroying  a 
nerve,  or  impeding  its  influence  by  a  ligature,  the  limb 
which  it  supplies  is  emaciated.  In  general,  nutrition 
appears  wholly  conveyed  by  the  arteries. 

Every  nutritious  substance  must  be  capable  of  some 
change  in  the  stomach,  must  be  susceptible,  not  of 
fermentation  in  the  strict  chemical  sense  ot  the  term, 
but  of  assimilation  from  the  influence  of  the  remaining 
leaven.  W  hen  reduced  to  its  principles,  and  these  are 
again  combined,  they  form  a  simple  fluid  called  chyle, 
which  is  conveyed  to  the  arterial  system,  and,  by  its 
access  to  the  air  in  successive  circulations,  forms  blood. 
From  hence  the  nutritious  matter  is  secreted.  Its  na¬ 
ture  is  uncertain;  and  various  have  been  the  opinions  on 
this  subject.  Lorry  thinks  it  a  mucous  substance  ; 
Cullen  a  saccharine  one  ;  Halle  an  hydrocarbonated 
oxide,  differing  from  the  oxalic  acid  by  having  a 
smaller  proportion  of  oxygen.  He  explains,  with  some 
propriety  and  force, \  the  disappearance  of  the  carbone 
and  oxygen  by  their  forming  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
is  carried  off  in  respiration.  In  the  same  process  the 
azot  is,  he  thinks,  separated  from  the  veneus  blood,  to 
combine  with  the  newly  assimilated  chylous  matter. 
The  remaining  carbone,  mixing  with  the  oxygen  ot  the 
air  at  the  surface,  is  still  farther  separated,  leaving  the 
blood,  sit  lenia  verbo,  azotised.  This  explanation  is 
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however  more  ingenious  than  true.  The  azot  is  an  ex- 
crementitious  fluid :  instead  of  wanting  ittoaniinali.se 
the  chyle,  the  latter  is  necessary  to  correct  the  azot. 
The  nutritious  fluid,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  apparently 
simple;  and  we  could,  were  this  a  place  to  build  sys¬ 
tems,  give  some  striking  reasons  for  supposing  it  pure 
albumen. 

See  Homo,  Hemorrhoids,  Menses,  Fcetus; 
Fordyce’s  Elements,  Part  I. ;  Halleri  Elements  Physio¬ 
logic;  Whytt’s  Physiological  Essays;  Monro’s  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Nervous  System;  Richerand’s  Elements 
of  Physiology. 

NUTRITUM  UNGUE'NTUM  was  formerly  made 
by  mixing  certain  proportions  of  vinegar,  oil,  and  li¬ 
tharge  ;  but  the  London  College  substituted,  as  a 
neater  application,  the  uvguentuin  cerussx  dr.etatue,  made 
in  the  following  manner  :  Take  of  acelated  ceruse  two 
drams,  and  white  wax  two  ounces  by  weight ;  olive  oil 
half  a  pint :  rub  the  acetated  ceruse,  previously  powder-  1 
ed,  with  some  part  of  the  olive  oil ;  then  add  it  to  the 
wax,  melted  with  the  remaining  oil.  Stir  the  mixture 
till  cold.  Ph.  Loud.  1/83. 

The  unguentum  uutritum  was  formerly  made  by  • 
mixing  three  ounces  of  litharge  with  seven  of  olive  oil 
and  four  of  strong  vinegar,  and  the  term  “sine  cor- 
pore”  was  added,  because  the  vinegar  was  united  to  the 
oil  without  the  medium  of  mucilage  or  albumen.  The 
process  was,  however,  tedious,  since  the  trituration  was 
incessantly  continued  many  days.  Baume  shortened  it, 
by  using  olive  oil  coagulated  by  cold,  which  kept  the 
litharge  suspended,  while  the  vinegar  dissolved  it,  or 
hastening  the  union  by  means  of  heat. 

M.  Dubuc,  an  apothecary  at  Rouen,  has  attempted  to 
improve  this  formula  by  means  of  the  new  lights  of 
chemistry,  and  we  shall  add  a  short  abstract  of  his  re¬ 
marks.  When  we  wish  to  nourish  the  vinegar,  with  the 
litharge,  and  the  oil,  for  that  was  the  origin  of  Lemery’s 
fanciful  term  nutritum,  since  they  were  rubbed  toge¬ 
ther  till  they  formed  a  body,  which  neither  ingredient 
had  separately,  we  must  dissolve  a  little  of  the  litharge  in 
the  acetous  acid,  and  introduce  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  to  change  the  greatest  part  of  the  litharge 
into  a  white  carbonate,  which  remains  mixed  with  the 
oil,  and  to  thicken  the  oily  mixture ;  an  effect  analo¬ 
gous  to  thickening  soap  by  the  same  acid.  If  so  much 
vinegar  is  employed  as  to  form  a  saline,  saturated,  com¬ 
pound,  the  consistence  will  not  be  proper.  If  too  great 
heat  is  employed,  according  to  Baume’s  plan,  a  portion 
of  the  carbonic  acid  is  separated,  and  a  yellow  oxide  of 
lead  remains  uncombined. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  accelerate  the  preparation  by 
adding  hogs-lard;  but  this  addition  diminishes  the  bulk 
and  lightness.  In  Germany  one  half  part  of  oil  of  roses 
is  added  to  the  vinegar  of  lead,  which  produces  an 
ointment  as  white  as  wax,  and  of  the  consistence  of  a 
liniment;  sometimes  one-half  as  much  oil  of  olives, 
which  produces  a  whitish  ointment  of  a  moderate 
consistence ;  sometimes  with  one  part  of  oil  of  olives, 
as  much  vinegar  of  litharge,  and  half  as  much  wax, 
which  produces  an  ointment  of  a  waxy  whiteuess  and  a 
firm  consistence ;  but  these  are  all  mixtures,  and  by  no 
means  such  intimate  combinations  as  the  true  nutritum. 
We  have  engaged  in  this  detail,  not  only  from  its  cu¬ 
riosity,  but  to  suggest  a  suspicion  that  we  have  probably 
sacrificed,  in  this  preparation,  too  much  to  the  ease  <4 
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the  pharmaceutist.  The  utility  of  the  old  nntritnm 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  its  levity,  in  consequence 
of  a  proportion  of  air,  probably  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
mixed  with  it;  above  all,  irom  its  being  so  imperfect  a 
conductor  of  cal  mac. 

In  the  Pharmacopeia  Chirurgica  the  litharge  plaster  is 
employed,  lowered  in  consistence  by  olive  oil,  adding 
vinegar  to  dissolve  the  litharge.  This  appears  to  be 
following  the  first  plan  of  Baume,  as  the  plaster  sup¬ 
plies  the  place  of  the  congealed  oil:  but  this  application 
wants  the  lightness  and  the  cooling  quality  of  the  real 
nutritum;  and  the  unguentum  cerussse  acetatae,  unless 
extemporaneously  prepared,  soon  becomes  rancid.  See 
Unguentum  lithargyri  acetati,  under  Li- 

THARGVRUS. 

NUX,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  luz).  A  nut,  a  term 
belonging  to  many  vegetable  productions,  viz. 

Nux  Barbadensis.  See  Ricinus,  and  Cata- 

PUTIA  MAJOR. 

Nux  ben.  Vide  Ben. 

Nux  Bengalensis.  Vide  Myroballani  ci- 

'f'RINI. 

NUX  CATHART1CA  AMERICANA.  See  RlCINUS. 

Nux  de  becuiba.  A  resinous  Indian  fruit  from 
«n  unknown  tree,  whose  oil  is  said  to  be  a  specific 
against  cancers  and  colics. 

Nux  Indica.  See  Cacao. 

Nux  methel.  The  fruit  of  the  stramonium 

♦IETHEL. 

Nux  NARCOTICA.  An  Indian  fruit  which  occa¬ 
sions  vertigo  and  delirium.  It  is  used  in  anodyne  plas- 
4ers  ;  but  the  plant  has  not  been  described. 

Nux  SERPENTINA.  The  fruit  of  the  Aiiovai, 

«•  v- 

Nux  moscha  ta,  myristica  nux,  nucista,  pala,  chry- 
zobalanus  Guleni,  vngucntaria. ,  assaln,  nux  aromatica >  the 
fNUTMF.G,  myristica  officinalis  Lin  Supplement,  PI.  m. 
moschnta  of  the  Fragments,  and  the  later  editions  of 
•Schreber.  In  reality,  however,  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch 
concealed  the  real  plant,  nor  was  it  ever  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  till  the  description  of  La  March  appeared  in  the 
Idemoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1788.  He 
found  it  to  be  a  dioicous  plant,  of  the  natural  family  of 
the  Laurineae,  containing  exotic  trees  or  shrubs,  ever¬ 
green,  whose  leaves  are  entire  and  alternate,  and  whose 
little  axillary  flowers  are  united  in  numbers  on  peduncles, 
divided,  and  longer  than  the  leaves.  He  styles  it  the  my- 
ristica  aromatica.  The  fruit  is  a  rounded  or  oval  drupa, 
containing  a  large  solid,  oily,  often  aromatic,  seed,  through 
the  internal  parts,  of  which  veins  branch,  of  different 
colours,  but  chiefly  brown.  The  seed  is  defended  by 
different  coats.  The  first  is  fleshy,  though  sometimes 
dry  and  coriaceous ;  the  second  is  the  mace,  a  coloured 
membrane,  deeply  divided  ;  the  third  the  shell,  which 
is  thin,  hard,  and  brittle,  externally  impressed  with  the 
ramifications  of  the  mace.  ' 

The  nutmeg  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  to  have  been  the  comacutn  of  Theophrastus  ; 
but  this  author  speaks  vaguely  only  of  the  comacum 
as  a  spice  brought  from  India  ;  while  the  nutmeg  is  not 
from  India  :  it  is  a  production  of  the  Molucca  Islands 
and  the  Isle  of  Banda,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  as 
C.  Bauhine  and  L’Ecluse  have  thought,  that  it  was 
not  known  to  the  ancients.  The  Arabians  first  intro¬ 
duced  it  under  the  name  of  jiansibm  (Avicenna  II, 


c.  503),  the  nut  of  Banda.  It  is  the  jenzbave,  or  jus- 
bague  of  Serapion,  the  mosc/iocariun  of  the  modern 
Greeks. 

More  modern  naturalists  were  equally  divided  re¬ 
specting  the  real  plant  which  produced  the  nutmeg. 
Piso  thought  it  resembled  a  pear  or  a  cherry  tree; 
others  mistook  the  mace  for  the  flower;  Valentini  and 
Rumphius  saw  only  the  female  flowers,  and  their  de¬ 
scription  was,  of  course,  erroneous.  They  indeed  gave 
the  name  of  male  and  female  to  different  species  ;°but 
in  the  spirit  of  a  grammarian,  who  tells  us,  “  that  the 
musculine  is  more  worthy  than  the  feminine.”  So  the. 
long  nutmeg  was  the  male  and  the  inferior  round  one 
the  female:  the  different  plants  were  distinguished  on 
the  same  principle.  Linnaeus  in  his  later  works,  Adan- 
son  and  Sonnerat  approached  nearer  the  real  plant  in 
their  descriptions;  but  the  account,  of  each  was  imper¬ 
fect.  Thunberg,  in  the  Stockholm  Transactions  of 
1 782,  gave  a  more  faithful  description  of  the  plant,  but" 
it  was  still  erroneous ;  nor,  until  the  nutmeg  tree  was- 
conveyed  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  branches,  with  per¬ 
fect  fructifications,  sent  to  La  Marck,  did  we  properly 
know  its  form  or  habit.  The  general  account  already- 
given  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  myristica  aromatica  is  continually  in  bloom, 
while  the  plant  bears,  at  the  same  time,  fruit  of  all  ages* 
and  its  leaves  fall  in  so  small  a  proportion,  that  their  loss 
is  almost  insensible.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
male  from  the  female  tree  by  its  leaves  or  habit.  Some 
nutmeg  trees , produce  both  oblong  and  round  seeds ; 
others  only  round  ones.  The  embryo  of  the  future 
plant  is  at  the  large  end  of  the  nutmeg,  where  it  is  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  peduncle.  In  the  plants  sown,  the  males 
have  been  found  more  numerous  than  the  females;  a 
considerable  inconvenience,  as  the  sex  could  only  be 
distinguished  by  the  flowers  it  was  corrected  by  on© 
planter,  who  preserved;  in  each  tree,  two  branches,  on 
one  of  which  he  grafted  a  female  twig.  The  trank,- 
branches,  and  even  the  leaves- of  the  nutmeg-tree, 
when  wounded,  pour  out  in  sufficient  abundance  a  viscid 
juice  of  a  pale  red  colour,  which  gives  a  durable  mark 
to  linen  :  the  wood  is  light  and  porous,  without  any 
smell.  The  leaves  slightly  smell  of  the  nutmeg,  wheit 
fresh  only.  The  fruit  is  ripe  nine  months  after  the 
flower  has  withered,  and  its  pulp  is  sharply  astringent. 
It  is  preserved,  and  a  kind  of  marmalade  made  of  it. 
The  virola  of  Aublet  and  Jussieu,  the  tallow-tree,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  species  of  myristica.  The  other  species 
of  myristica  are  distinguished  from  their  country,  viz. 
the  Pliillippine  Islands,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the 
Island  of  Madagascar,  or  from  the  shape  of  tlieir  leaves 
or  their  fruit.  We  learn  nothing  from  La  Marck  of 
the  comparative  merit  of  their  several  seeds.  The  tree, 
we  know,  is  propagated  by  birds,  who  break  the  shell ; 
but  in  whose  intestines  the  nutmeg  is  not  digested. 
The  hint  has  been  taken  apparently  from  this  fact,  and 
the  nutmeg  is  planted  without  its  shell.  In  this  way  it 
vegetates  sooner,  and  the  worms  have  no  time  to  eat  it. 

Nutmegs  preserved  entire  are  introduced  in  India 
with  tea,  but  the  mace  and  pulp  are  only  eaten:  the 
nut  is  thrown  away.  In  cold  climates,  and  voyages  in 
the  higher  latitudes,  the  nut  is  chewed  every  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  nutmeg  is  moderately  warm,  grateful  to  the  taste,, 
and  unctuous.  It  is  cordial,  carminative,  and  astruir 
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gent,  in  doses  of  from  three  to  fifteen  grains  ;  but  to  in¬ 
crease  its  astringency  it  is  roasted,  and  used  in  diar¬ 
rhoeas  and  dysenteries.  In  large  quantities  it  is  said  to 
affect  the  head,  and  to  be  dangerous.  Bontius  savs, 
this  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  India;  and  Dr.  Cullen 
saw  a  remarkable  instance  of  its  anodyne  power  in  a 
person,  who  took  two  drams  of  nutmeg  in  powder. 
See  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica,  vol.  ii.  p.  204.  An  or¬ 
dinary  kind  of  nutmeg  is  called  areca,  avelluna  lndica , 
&c.  From  I Q20  parts  of  nutmeg  Neumann  procured 
480  of  spirituous,  and  280  of  watery  extract,  with  320 
of  oil  or  tallow.  The  two  last  were  insipid. 

By  an  inverse  operation  he  procured  000  parts  of 
watery  extract,  fifty  of  sebaceous  matter,  and  ten  of 
volatile  oil,  afterwards  120  of  an  unctuous,  spirituous 
extract,  and  300  more  of  fixed  oil.  The  same  quantity 
by  expression  gave  5  40  parts  of  oil,  and  afterwards  4b0 
of  watery  extract ;  a  strong  distilled  water,  eighty  grains 
of  spirituous  extract,  and  sixty  of  insipid  oil. 

The  London  College  directs  a  gallon  of  proof  spirit 
to  be  drawn  by  distillation  from  two  ounces  of  nutmegs, 
called  spirit, us  mtcis  mosc/iatcc ;  but  when  a  few  haw¬ 
thorn  flowers  are  added,  it  is  called  aqua  nephntica.  A 
tincture  made  from  the  nutmeg,  in  proof  spirit,  is  a  va¬ 
luable  medicine. 

By  a  distillation  with  water  nutmegs  yield  nearly  one- 
tenth  of  their  weight  of  a  limpid  essential  oil,  oleum 
nucis  muschntct  esseutiale,  very  grateful,  possessing  the 
flavour  of  the  spice  in  perfection  ;  it  is  recommended 
as  antispasmodic  and  anodyne,  similar  to  the  oil  of 
mace,  but  is  not  so  grateful. 

On  the  surface  of  the  remaining  liquor  an  unctuous 
concrete,  like  tallow,  swims,  of  a  white  colour,  nearly 
insipid,  not  corruptible,  commended  as  a  basis  for  odo¬ 
riferous  balsams.  The  decoction,  strained  and  inspis¬ 
sated,  leaves  a  weakly  bitter  sub-astringent  extract.  We 
have  already  remarked  that  the  tallow- tree  is  a  species 
of  myri-tica. 

Reciified  spirit  takes  up  the  whole  smell  and  taste  of 
the  nutmegs,  and  receives  from  them  a  deep  bright  yel¬ 
low  colour.  The  spirit  drawn  oft' from  the  filtered  tinc¬ 
ture  is  very  slightly  impregnated  with  their  flavour;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  specific  smell,  as  well  as  the  aroma¬ 
tic  warmth,  bitterness,  and  subastringency  of  the  spice, 
remaining  concentrated  in  the  extract.  Both  the  oil, 
the  spirituous  tincture,  and  extracts,  agree  better  with 
weak  stomachs  than  the  nutmeg  itself. 

When  nutmegs  are  heated,  and  strongly  pressed,  they 
give  out  a  fluid  yellow  oil,  which  concretes  on  growing- 
cold,  into  a  sebaceous  consistence.  We  are  informed, 
that  in  the  spice  islands  the  imperfect  and  damaged 
nuts  are  separated  for  this  purpose.  In  the  shops  we 
find  three  sorts,  under  the  name  of  oil  oj  mace.  The 
best,  brought  from  the  East  Indies  in  stone  jars,  is  soft- 
ish,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  an  agreeable  fragrance, 
greatly  resembling  that  of  the  nutmeg  itself,  but  of  the 
colour  of  mace.  The  next,  from  Holland,  in  solid 
masses,  generally  flat,  and  of  a  square  figure,  is  paler 
coloured,  weaker  in  its  smell,  and  inferior  in  its  quality 
to  that  of  India.  The  last  seems  to  be  a  composition 
of  suet  or  palm-oil,  flavoured  with  a  little  of  the  ge¬ 
nuine  oil  of  nutmeg.  T  he  chief  use  of  these  is  for  lini¬ 
ments,  to  be  applied  to  the  stomach,  or  as  an  ingredient 
in  anodyne  and  nervous  ouUmeuUi,  gee  jPournefort, 


Lewis,  and  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica;  Neumann’s  Che-- 
mistry. 

Ni/x  vel  glans  unguentu'ari a.  See  Mybo- 

BAI.ANI. 

Nux  mete'lla.  See  Nux  vomica. 

Nux  V I RGI N I  A  N  A  ;  prunus  prunij  era ,  micifera ,  nu- 
ciprunifera  mast iclien  odoratuni  Jundens ,  a  variety  appa- 
rently  of  the  sapindus  snponaria  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  52b,  mas- 
TrcH  of  ligon,  and  Virginia  nut.  Its  leaves  shine 
lijrn  those  of  the  bay  tree,  and  it  differs  from  other  pru- 
nifefous  trees  in  its  fruit,  which  is  small,  turbinated, 
containing  but  a  little  pulp. 

The  fruit  is  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  filbert, 
smooth,  of  a  brown  colour,  with  an  eye  near  one  end, 
containing  a  hard  stone;  and  the  kernel  is  white  and  glo¬ 
bular,  of  a  bitterish  taste,  and  an  aromatic  smell.  It  is 
said  to  be  antiscorbutic,  deobstruent,  and  cordial.  See 
Itaii  Dendrologia. 

Nux  vo  mica,  nux  metellarcaniram  ;  fabafebrifuga,. 
igasur,  is  a  flat  roundish  seed  or  kernel,  about  ail 
inch  broad,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  pro¬ 
minence  in  the  middle,  on  both  sides  of  a  grey  colour, 
covered  with  wool,  internally  hard  and  tough  like  horn,, 
the  produce  of  a  large  tree  in  the  East  Indies;  Stvyeh- 
noss  nux  vomica  Lin.  Sp.  PI  271. 

It  is  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  this  quality  chiefly  resides - 
in  its  resin;  for  the  gum  is  but  slightly  so.  Fallopius  ob* 
serves,  that  in  doses  to  3ss.  it  procures  sweat;  but 
Hoffmann  informs  us,  that  two  doses  of  seven  or  eight 
grains  each  were  fatal  to  a  girl  of  ten  years  old.  These 
nuts  poison  dogs,  crows,  &c  When  imprudently 
swallowed  by  men,  they  produce  great  anxiety,  con¬ 
vulsions,  paralytic  symptoms,  retching,  an  increased 
action  of  the  heart  and  of  the  lungs.  The  bitter  is 
evidently  in  a  high- decree  narcotic;  but  in  Germany  it 
has  beengiven-as  an  antidote  against  the  plague,  in  mania, 
and  hysteria;  in  hydrophobia,  hypochondriasis,  rheu¬ 
matism,  and-geut.  They  have  been  employed  with  va¬ 
rious,  but  net-considerable,  success  in  dysentery  (London 
Medical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  lSff),  as  an  anthelmentic  in 
cases  of  taenia;  and  lately  by  Loueiro,  after  roasting,  in 
fluor  albus.  This  operation  seems  to  mitigate  their 
virulence.  In  this  country,  however,  they  have  been 
seldom  given.  See  Itaii  Historia;  Lewis’s  Materia 
Medica  ;  Neumann’s  Chemical  Works. 

Nux  vo'mica  serapio'nis;  Jaha  sancti  Ignatii „ 
pepita  nux ,  faba  lndica,  catalongay ;  St.  Ignatius’s 
bean,  the  produce  of  a  tree  called  mananaog,  or  can- 
tara ,  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  Philippine 
islands.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  strychnos,  with  the  trivial  name  of  r o/ulnlis;  but 
the  younger  Linnaeus,  and  succeeding  naturalists,  have 
referred  it  to  a  distinct  genus,  ignatia  amara.  Each 
appellation  Wildenow  has  preserved,  vol.  i.  1053.  The 
fruit  resembles  a  gourd,  in  each  of  whichare  from  twenty 
to  thirty  seeds,  improperly  called  beans.  T  hey  are  of  a 
roundish  figure,  irregular  and  uneven,  of  the  size  of 
a  middling  nutmeg,  semi-transparent,  of  a  horny  tex¬ 
ture,  and  of  a  white  colour,  slightly  tinged  with  blue. 
These  seeds  have  a  bitter  taste,  but  only  a  musty  scent 
while  fresh.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  islands 
use  them  as  a  medicine;  but  their  effects  are  violent, 
and  they  are  never  employed  in  any  other;  country.. 
Xhey  arc  chiefly  used  iu  the  Philippines,  in  intermit*- 
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lent*)  a  maenorrhcea,  asthma,  epilepsy,  and  asanthelmen- 
t  cs.  See  Philosophical  Transactions,  N°24C),  p.  44  j 
Medical  Museum,  vol.  iii. 

.The  otner  vegetable  productions  to  which  the  term 
nux  is  applied  are, 

Nux  Basilica,  Euboica,  Persica,  et  eegia. 
See  Jug  lans. 

Nux  MALABAR1CA.  See  CUMBULU. 

Nux  VOMICA  MINOR  MOLUCCANA,  ALTERA. 
See  Co I.UBRINBM. 

NYCTALO'PIA.  See  Amblyopia. 

NY  CTALOPS,  (from  vu]j,  night,  and  an  eye). 
Night  blindness,  lmbccillitus  ocu/orum.  Some¬ 
times  such  patients  are  called  / uscitiusi ,  but  improperly  ; 
for  this  term  is  applied  to  those  who,  from  some  defect  of 
the  eye,  see  better  in  the  evening  than  at  noon.  Jn  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  the  word  nyetalups  has  opposite 
meanings ;  sometimes  signifying  those  who  see  by 
night;  at  others,  those  who  cannot  see  during  the  night. 
It  is  now  understood  to  signify  that  disorder,  m  which, 
as  the  night  approaches,  the  patient  loses  his  sight,  and 
remains  blind  until  the  morning.  The  sight  thus  con¬ 
tinues  to  return  in  the  day,  and  to  depart  at  night. 

The  word  hemeralopia ,  in  Vogel's  system,  stands  for 
blindness  in  the  night,  and  sight  in  the  day;  and  nycta¬ 
lopia,  in  Linnaeus  s  and.  Vogel’s  Genera,  stands  for 
blindness  in  the  day,  and  sight  in  the  night. 

It  appears  to  be  an  intermittent,  arising  in  one  in¬ 
stance  trom  too  great  sensibility  of  the  retina,  and  in 
the  other  from  torpor.  In  the  former  the  light  of  the 
day  is  too  great  for  the  organ  to  bear;  in  the  latter  the 
Impression  is  too  weak  to  excite  vision. 

An  endemic  species  occurs  among  some  of  the  more 
irritable  inhabitants  of  the  burning  regions  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  a  possible  case  has  been  suggested  where  on 
the  contraction  of  the  pupil  in  a  strong  light,  the  rays 
converge  on  a  spot  of  the  retina  previously  parafytic, 
which  is  avoided  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  head  when 
the  pupil  is  dilated.  The  proper  disease  is  of  the  inter¬ 
mitting  nature  just  described,  and  its  best  remedy  is  the 
bark.  It  is  peculiarly  rare,  however,  in  its  occurrence, 


See  London  Medical  Transactions,  vol.  i.;  and  London 
Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  i.  p.  m,  c  ‘ 

N\  MPH  E,  (from  vumipa,  a  muter  nymph).  Alee 
internee  minorcs  cUtonehs,  euilicuhm ,  collicula,  myrto - 
cheitides ,  are  foldings  of  tire  skin  within  the  labia,  rising 
from  above  the  clitoris,  and  passing  obliquely  down¬ 
ward  and  outward,  till  they  are  lost  about  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina.  Between  them  is  the  orifice  of  the  mea¬ 
tus  urinarius.  The  substance  of  the  nymphae  is  spongy, 
and  the  orifices  of  numerous  glands  are  visible  on  its 
surface. 

NY  MPH/EA,  (from  the  same).  Nenuphar,  Jeuco - 
nymphcea,  micro-lcuco -nympheta.  The  great  white 
water-lily.  Nymphcea  alba  et  lutea  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  /2y. 
Each  is  an  aquatic  plant,  said  to  be  anodyne  and  de¬ 
mulcent.  but  too  insignificant  to  demand  any  further 
notice.  See  Raii  Historia.  The  name  also  of  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  excrescence  on  the  nympha;. 

Ny'mpii^a  glandi'fera,  Jndi'ca,  and  Ma« 
draspa'stana.  See  Faba  aEgyptia. 

N  y'mph.ea  lotus.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  7 at),,  an  Egyptian 
plant,  whose  fruit  is  employed  in  making  bread,  and 
whose  root  is  sweetish,  resembling  in  colour  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  when  boiled.  It  seems  to  be  referred  improperly 
to  this  genus.  See  Alpinus  de  Plantis  Exoticis,  vol.  iii, 
p.  227,  <’;  c.  Wildenow  has,  however,  retained  it. 

NYMPHOMANIA,  (from  vup,<ptz,  nympha;,  and 
[hxvix,f  ror).  See  Furor  uterinus. 

N  YMPHOTO  MIA,  (from  and  rep.vu, 

seco).  in  vvarm  countries,  the  nympha;  or  clitoris  are 
sometimes  inconveniently  or  morbidly  large;  and  a 
portion  is  cut  off  by  an  operation,  which  has  this 
appellation,  for  the  ancients  called  the  clitoris  by  the 
name  of  nympha.  It  is  commonly  styled  circumcision 
of  the  clitoris. 

NfSTAGMOS,  (from  vutIoXio,  to  be  drowsy).  A 
winking  or  twinkling  with  the  eyes,  such  as  hap¬ 
pens  when  a  person  is  very  sleepy.  When  a  disease, 
it  is  an  instance  ot  the  chronic  kind  of  convulsion,  and 
arises  from  any  cause  of  irritation  in  the  eye,  and  is  ob* 
seryable  in  all  nervous  irritable  constitutions. 
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Ob  according  to  Selden  was  usually  translated 
Python,  or  magician.  The  ob  of  the  ancients  was  a 
spirit,  or  daemon,  that  gave  answers  which  seemed  to 
come  from  some  part  of  the  body,  but  with  a  voice  so 
low,  as  not  to  be  distinctly  heard.  The  obi  of  the 
Africans  is  a  filthy  malignant  spirit.  See  Moseley  on 
Sugar,  second  edition. 

OBCO  NICUS,  (from  ob,  and  conns ,  a  cone);  some¬ 
what  conical. 

OBELfE'A,  (from  oSsXo;,  a  dart,  because  it  is 
straight • ;  SagIttalis  sUtuka,  q.  v. 

OBE'SITAS,  (from  obesus,  fat).  Fatness.  This 
state  is  peculiarly  common  in  England  and  Holland, 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  use  of  new  malt  liquors,  or 
from  aless  active  life;  but  more  generally  referable  to  the 
phlegmatic  temperament,  or  to  idiosyncracy.  Vinegar 
never  prevents  fatness,  but  by  destroying  the  vigour  of 
the  stomach ;  and  the  best  means  of  avoiding  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  fat,  is  active  life,  with  a  diet  rather  of 
vegetable  than  animal  substances.  It  often  predisposes 
to  disease,  though  it  cannot  alone  be  styled  morbid. 
A  remarkable  instance  is  described  in  the  London  Medi¬ 
cal  Observations  and  Inquiries,  p.  dy — S4.  See  Poly- 
SARCt  A. 

OBFUSCA  TIO.  See  Offuscatio. 

OBLA  i  ES  P  EGA  NTES  Cakes,  made  of  flour, 
sugar,  and  purging  ingredients ;  not  an  uncommon 
form  of  quack  medicines  for  worms.  Ching’s  lozenges 
are  of  this  kind;  but  in  the  greater  number  of  such 
formulae,  calomel,  not  often  in  the  best  state,  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  ingredient. 

<  BLI  Q.1JUS,  ( from  ob,  and  liquo,  to  flow  aside). 
An  appellation  of  muscles  whose  fibres  are  oblique;  a 
name  also  of  the  pronator  lares. 

Onu'Qt  us  a-iCE  N dens  vel  inteTnus.  Acct.i- 
v is.  These  muscles  arise  fleshy  from  the  spme  of  the 
os  ilium  and  ligamentum  pubis,  and  the  upper  edge  of 
the  os  sacrum,  according  to  Dr.  Hunter;  but  other 
anatomists  describe  them  as  passing  forward  and  tin- 
ward  from  the  ossa  pubis  and  ilii,  forming  a  broad 
membranous  thin  tendon,  implanted  into  the  whole 
length  of  the  linea  alba,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs.  Their  tendons 
divide  into  two  lamellae,  one  of  which  joins  the  rectus 
on  each  side,  and  the  other  the  transversalis.  These 
muscles  are  not  perforated  by  the  spermatic  cord.  Be¬ 
sides  their  use  in  compressing,  the  belly,  that  part 
which  arises  fleshy  towards  the  back  part  of  the  edge 
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of  the  os  ilium,  and  goes  to  the  cartilaginous  endings  of 
the  ribs,  not  only  depresses  them,  and  straightens  the 
thorax  in  expiration,  but  from  the  order  of  its  fibres 
counteracts  the  descending  obliques  in  turning  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  on  the  axis  of  the  vertebras.  On  its 
contrary  side,  as  the  series  of  its  fleshy  fibres  is  parallel 
to  those  of  the  descending  oblique  muscle,  they  may 
concur  with  them  in  discharging  their  office. 

Obli'quus  desce  ndens,  vel  exte'enus.  De- 
cliyis.  They  are  the  external  muscles  of  the  belly, 
denominated  from  the  progress  of  their  fibres,  which 
run  obliquely  downwards.  They  arise  by  productions 
partly  fleshy,  and  partly  tendinous,  from  the  lower  edge 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  inferior  ribs,  which  indent  themselves  into  the  fleshy 
dentiform  processes  of  the  serratus  anticus  major. 
Their  fibres  run  forward  and  downward,  terminating  in 
the  spine  of  the  ilium,  os  pubis,  and.  linea  alba.  Part 
of  these  fibres,  which  run  toward  the  ilium,  are  lost  hi: 
the  fascia  of  the  thigh,  and  those  which  run  toward  the 
os  pubis  are  reverted,  and  consequently  double,  forming 
what  is  called  the  ligament  of  Poupart,  and  through  it 
the  spermatic  vessels  of  men,  and  the  round  ligaments 
of  the  womb  in  women  pass,  for  which  purpose  the 
tendinous  fibres  separate,  and  form  a  ring.  From  their 
origins,  which  are  mostly  fleshy,  their  oblique  descend¬ 
ing  fleshy  parts  expand  themselves  into  a  broad  mem¬ 
branous  tendon,  before  they  go  over  the  rectus  to  their 
insertion  in  the  linea  alba  and  os  pubis,  from  whence, 
still  descending,  they  end  partly  tendinous  in  the  liga- 
mentum  pubis,  but  chiefly  fleshy  oil  the  superior  and 
fore  part  of  die  circular  edge  of  the  os  ilium.  They  do 
not  adhere  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebras 
lumbares,  but  the  largest,  last,  and  most  fleshy  digita- 
tions,  leaving  the  lowest  bastard  rib  at  its  extreme  point, 
in  their  oblique  descent  going  forward,  still  recede 
gradually  from  the  vertebrae,  forming  a  triangular  in¬ 
terstice,  filled  by  the  sacrolumbus  and  os  ilium,  on  its 
lower  side;  in  this  area  the  fibres  of  the  subjacent  mus¬ 
cles  plainly  appear.  These  muscles  give  strength  to  the 
parietes  of  the  belly,  sustain  and  compress  the  viscera, 
propel  the  feces,  urine,  and  the  foetus:  that  part  be¬ 
tween  the  linea  alba,  os  pubis,  and  the  spine  ot  the  os 
ilium,  bearing  an  analogy  in  its  position  to  the  mastoi- 
deus  of  the  head,  serves  for  the  circumrotation  ot  the 
trunk,  upon  the  axis  of  the  vertebrae,  when  we  turn 
the  body  to  the  contrary  side,  and  the  feet  remain  un¬ 
moved. 
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Obm  quus  inferior  and  major,  capiti .♦  obliquus 
in  ferior.  One  of  these  muscles  rises  on  each  side,  from 
the  lateral  part  of  the  spinal  process  of  the  vertebra 
dentata,  goes  upward  and  outward,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas.  Together  they  act 
by  giving  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  head,  and  run  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  obliquus  superior. 

Obli  OUUS  MAJOR  o  CULT,  superior;  trochlear  is ; 
(t)natorius ;  longissinitis  oculi.  It  is  called  trochlearit 
Irom  its  tendon  passing  through  a  cartilaginous  pulley, 
situated  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  to  the  inside  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  angular  process  of  the  os  frontis,  near  the  inner  an¬ 
gle.  This  muscle  rises  tendinous  from  the  bottom  of 
the  socket  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
passing  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  socket,  near  the 
great  angle  of  the  eye,  its  round  tendon  runs  through  a 
Cartilaginous  pulley,  fixed  to  a  cavity  in  the  os  frontis; 
from  thence  it  is  reflected,  runs  obliquely  backward, 
enclosed  in  a  ligamentous  sheath,  and  is  inserted  tendi¬ 
nous  into  the  sclerotica,  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  a  little  behind  the  insertion  of  the 
rectus  superior.  When  it  acts  singly,  it  rolls  the  eye 
round  its  axis.  When  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  the 
obliquus  minor,  the  eye  is  drawn  outward  or  forward. 
Obli'quus  minor.  See  Rectus  minor. 
Obli'quus  minor  vel  infe'rtor  o'culj,  Awn- 
tonus ,  rises  chiefly  fleshy,  just  within  the  edge  of  the 
lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  socket,  near  the  caruncula 
lachrymalis,  and,  passing  obliquely  backwards  under  the 
globe,  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotica,  on  the  external 
side  of  flie  eye,  near  the  optic  nerve. 

Obli  ouus  nasi,  l-aterales  niusculJ,  thin  muscles 
funning  along  the  sides  of  the  pyramidales  nasi,  fixed 
to  the  apothysis  nasalis  of  the  ossa  maxillaria,  and  in¬ 
serted  into  the  alae  narium.  / 

Obli'quus  palpkbra'rum,  consists  of  all  that  ex¬ 
tent  of  fleshy  fibres  which  by  a  thin  stratum  surrounds 
the  edge  of  each  orbit,  and  from  thence  wholly  covers 
the  two  eyelids.  They  are  transversely  oval,  adhere 
to  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  and  wrinkle  them. 

Obli'quus  supe'rigr.  Capitis  obliquus  superior. 
These  muscles  are  on  each  side  covered  by  the  head 
of  the  trachelo-mastoideus ;  each  rises  from  the  trans¬ 
verse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  os 
petrosum  and  os  occipitale,  near  the  processus  mastoi- 
deus.  They  bend  the  head  backward. 

Obli'quus  supe'rior  o'culi.  See  Obli'quus 
major  OCULI. 

OBLI  VIO,  (from  obliviscor,  to  forget).  See  Amen¬ 
tia. 

OBLO'NGUS;  applied  to  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  whose 
longitudinal  diameter  exceeds  that  of  its  transverse. 
O'BOLUS.  A  weight  of  about  nine  grains. 

O  BOV  A'TLJM.  O.al. 

OBSIDIA'NUM,  (from  Obsidianus,  its  inventor). 
6ee  Antimonium  vitrificatum. 

OBSIDIANUS  LA' PIS.  See  Ampelitis. 

ORSON IO  BUM  RHUS.  See  Rhus. 

OBS  I  El  RICA  1  IO,  (from  obstetrix ,  quod  (fblori 
obsistat).  JMinw i  PKRY.  By  midwifery  is  strictly 
meant  die  actual  operation  of  delivery,  but  in  a  more 
extensive  view  it  includes  the  management  of  female 
diseases  in  the  unimpregnated  or  pregnant  .state.  The 
word  is  not,  however,  always  employed  in  such  an  ex- 
Je-nsive  sense,  and  it  usually  includes  the  conduct 


in  the  pregnant  or  parturient  state  only,  to  which  W 
usually  added  the  management  of  the  complaints  of 
newly-born  children. 

Midwifery,  like  medicine,  was  in  its  earlier  periods 
the  result  ot  sagacity  assisted  by  more  mature,  or  more 
extensive  observation;  nor  is  it  surprising,  in  the  ruder 
states  of  society,  when  science  had  not  dawned,  that  it 
should  be  confined  to  women,  who  alone  would  proba¬ 
bly  attend  in  such  circumstances.  These  were  the 
•practitioners  among  the  Jews,  very  generally  among  the 
Grecians  and  Romans.  The  names  of  Cleopatra?  the 
voluptuous  queen  of  Egypt,  of  the  courtezan  Aspasia, 
of  Sotira,  Salpe,  and  many  others,  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  department,  have  reached  us;  but 
whether  the  conduct  of  a  labour  was,  in  those  periods, 
ever  intrusted  to  a  male  practitioner,  is  a  question  not 
yet  determined.  Women  and  slaves,  at  Athens,  were 
forbid  to  study  medicine,  but  this  prohibition  would  not 
apply  to  the  more  domestic  treatment  of  parturient  wo¬ 
men;  and  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  iEtius,  speak  of 
female  practitioners.  Among  the  Romans,  though  the 
generality  of  midwives  were  females,  accoucheurs  of 
the  other  sex  were  not  uncommon.  The  works  of  the 
supposed  freed-man  of  Julia  were  those  of  a  female  slave, 
and  probably  neither  the  productions  of  Erotis  norTro- 
tula,  to  whom  they  have  been  attributed.  Trotula  is 
quoted  in  them. 

When  we  speak  of  more  regular  practitioners,  Hip¬ 
pocrates  must,  as  usual,  be  in  the  foremost  rank;  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  himself  a  practitioner,  and 
his  directions  are  equally  harsh  and  injudicious.  Little 
was  known,  by  the  accoucheurs,  or  at  least  little  taught, 
respecting  the  manual  operation,  previous  to  the  re¬ 
storation  of  learning.  The  only  writers  of  an  earlier 
period  treated,  in  general,  of  the  diseases  of  women,  and 
in  move  indefinite  terms  of  the  manual  assistance  to  be 
given  in  labours.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  Paulus 
of  A2gina,  in  the  seventh  century.  The  delivery  by 
the  feet  was  usually  condemned,  unless  the  child  could 
not  be  brought  forth  by  other  means:  even  the  crotchet 
was  preferred  to  it  by  Hippocrates.  7'he  best  of  Galen's 
work-s  on  this  subject  is  the  Tract  de  Formatione  Foetus, 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  Chartier’s  elegant  but  inaccurate 
edition.  Some  other  tracts,  on  subjects  connected  with 
midwifery,  are  left  us  by  Galen. 

The  works  attributed  to  Cleopatra  are  probably  spu¬ 
rious,  and  are  full  ot  the  most  trifling  and  superstitious 
receipts;  nor,  as  we  have  just  observed,  are  those  of 
Erotis  free  from  suspicion.  The  first  author,  among  the 
Romans,  who  speaks  of  deliveries  and  female  com¬ 
plaints,  is  Celsus:  he  broke  the  shackles  imposed  by 
Hippocrates,  and  taught  us  that  the  child  might  be  de¬ 
livered  by  the  feet.  He  was  followed  at  some  distance 
by  Moschion,  a  late  author  of  the  methodic  sect,  about 
the  time  of  Galen,  without  adding  any  remarks  on  the 
operation  itself.  Yet  probably  the  means  of  assisting 
delivery  had  been  studied,  and  some  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  suggested;  for,  in  Mbucasis,  we  find  the  coarse 
rudiments  of  the  forceps,  the  crotchet,  and  other  instru¬ 
ments,  which  the  delicacy  and  improvement  of  modem 
practice  have  rejected;  for  no  instrument  is  found  so 
powerful,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  as  the  un¬ 
assisted  efforts  of  nature.  In  the  darker  ages,  we  find 
the  name  of  Albert  us  Magnus  prefixed  to  an  indecent, 
and  probably  a  spurious,  work,  De  Secretis  Mu  lie  rum; 
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and,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  similar  tracts 
appeared  under  the  names  ot  Hcnricus  de  Suxonia,  and 
Michaelis  Scot  ms,  in  the  latter  case  appended  to  his 
Treatise  de  Physiognomia.  It  will  be  obvious  that  sci¬ 
ence  could  gain  little  by  such  works. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  find 
midwifery  cultivated  with  greater  skill,  under  better  au¬ 
spices.  This  was  nearly  the  era  of  Eucherivs  Rosslin , 
known  better  by  the  name  of  Rhodion,  of  Frankfort ; 
and  soon  afterwards  Ruff,  of  Zurich,  and  Ryff( Rants}, 
of  Strasburg,  followed  in  the  same  line,  though  not 
strictly  in  the  manual  departments  of  midwifery.  This 
nearly  was  the  era  of  the  dawn  of  midwifery  in  this 
kingdom  ;  for  in  the  year  1540  was  published,  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  Byrthe  of  Mankind,  or  the  Woman's  Booke, 
by  T/tovuts  Ray  no/d,  physician.  It  was  held  in  high  es¬ 
timation,  and  continued  a  standard  work  for  more  than 
ninety  years.  In  this  interval,  however,  Harvey  had 
published  his  Exercitatio  de  Partu,  Sydenham  his  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Diseases  of  Child-bed  Women;  and  dif¬ 
ferent  tracts  relative  to  midwifery  had  appeared  by 
Charletov,  Wharton,  and  others  in  this  kingdom.  The 
increasing  character,  however,  of  Ambrose  Pare  s  Sur¬ 
gery,  first  published  in  1573,  the  works  of  Roussel  and 
Guillemeau,  which  rapidly  succeeded,  before  the  close  of 
the  century,  soon  eclipsed  these  feebler  lights,  and  gave 
a  new  era  to  the  art.  Pare  was  the  first  modern  author 
who  recommended  turning  the  child  and  delivering  by 
the  feet,  a  practice  which  Guillemeau  supported  and 
extended. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
find  the  first  undisputed  work  of  a  female  midwife 
Louise  Boursier  ( Bourgeois ),  who  is  styled  by  authors 
obstetrix  regia.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Ambrose  Pare,  and 
published  observations  on  sterility,  abortions,  fertility, 
lyings-in,  the  diseases  of  women,  and  newly-born  in¬ 
fants.  About  the  middle  of  this  century  Chamberlen, 
catching  perhaps  a  hint  from  the  Arabians,  boasted  ot 
a  new  invention  to  facilitate  delivery.  This  was  the 
forceps,  or  more  probably  the  vectis.  He  was  a  man  of 
abilities  and  experience,  though  not,  as  Mauriceau  in 
his  fifth  edition  boasts,  physician  to  the  king.  It  was 
not  himself,  but  one  of  his  sons,  who  went  to  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  his  secret;  but  returned  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  from  having  miscarried  in  his  first  attempt. 
He  had  before  translated  the  third  or  fourth  edition  of 
Mauriceau’s  midwifery,  which  was  published  in  10/2. 
The  invention  of  the  vectis  has  been  claimed  for  Roon- 
huysen,  whose  works  were  published  at  Amsterdam 
from  1603  to  1672,  though  more  properly  belonging 
to  his  son  Roger,  if  really  an  invention ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  purchased  the  secret  of  Chamberlen,  and  to 
have  afterwards  used  only  a  single  blade.  In  this  pe¬ 
riod,  the  works  of  another  female,  J  us  tin  a  Siegmund, 
•who  was  born  in  Silesia,  but  who  practised  at  Branden¬ 
burg,  appeared  in  4to.  at  Berlin  ;  and  Dr.  Willoughby  s 
manuscript  treatise,  quoted  with  considerable  extracts 
by  Dr.  Denman,  belongs  also  to  the  present  era.  De¬ 
venter's  midwifery,  published  at  Leyden  at  the  end  ol 
this  century,  must  be  now'  chiefly  noted  for  his  aversion 
to  instruments,  for  it  scarcely  merits  any  particular 
commendation.  His  works  are  chiefly  distinguished 
for  an  opinion  that  delivery  is  often  retarded  by  an  ob¬ 
liquity  of  the  womb,  a  circumstance  denied  by  many 
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subsequent  accoucheurs  It  is  certain  that  the  w'omb, 
in  the  pregnant  state,  occasionally  inclines  to  either 
side,  and  sometimes  presses  forwards,  but  never,  except 
when  retroverted,  in  a  degree  to  retard  or  impede 
delivery. 

The  fame  of  Chamberlen  equally  excited  emulation  and 
opposition.  Dr.  Buntbcr  supported  the  credit  of  instru¬ 
ments,  while  Dr.  Muubray,  the  first  English  public 
teacher  of  midwifery,  in  1723,  with!  greater  zeal  decried 
them.  The  foreign  authors,  in  the  early  part  of  this- 
century,  w'ere  De  la  Matte,  a  Frenchman,  and  Denys, 
of  Leyden.  The  Traite  des  Accouchement?  of  the  for¬ 
mer  is  an  excellent  work,  and  may  be  perused,  at 
this  time,  with  advantage:  that  of  the  latter  is  more 
concise,  and  of  inferior  value.  Dion’s  midw'ifery  was 
published  in  l/lti,  translated  into  English  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year;  and  in  1727  appeared  Dr.  Stinsons  “System 
of  the  Womb,"  a  work  rather  ingenious  than  of  prac¬ 
tical  utility.  Chapman's  “Treatise on  the  Improvement 
of  Midw'ifery”  was  published  in  1733,  and,  in  the  fol- 
low'ing  year.  Dr.  Hody  published  Gifford  s  “  Collection 
of  Cases,”  which  occurred  in  his  own  practice,  and 
which  he  describes  with  great  simplicity  and  fidelity. 
He  used  the  forceps,  then  called  the  extractors,  but 
seems  not  to  have  trusted  them  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
hand.  In  1  “30  Daxche's  “  Midwife  rightly  instructed,” 
and,  in  173/,  Brachen' s  “Midwife's  Companion" 
appeared. 

In  1  /3Q  sir  Richard  Matmingham  published  his 
Compendium  Artis  Obstetriciae,  haying  previously 
taught  at  a  lying-in  hospital  of  his  own  institution.  He 
succeeded  Chapman,  who  w'as  the  second  teacher  of  the 
art  in  this  kingdom;  and  he  was  followed  by  sir  Field¬ 
ing  Oulde,  of  Dublin,  who  published  in  1741  his 
“Treatise  on  Midwifery.”  In  1752  we  received 
“  Elementa  Artis  Obstetriciae,”  from  Roderer,  and,  in 
I75y,  his  “  leones  Uteri  Humani,”  both  published  at 
Gottingen.  Smellie's  Anatomical  Tables  followed  in 
1754,  and  Dr.  Hunter's  very  accurate  ones  in  1774. 
Smcllie's  “Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mid¬ 
wifery”  appeared  in  1752,  and  a  very  elaborate,  but 
not  a  very  important,  work  by  Mr.  AVallace  Johnson  in 
1769.  M.  Puzot  of  Paris  published  his  Traite  des  Ac- 
couchemens  in  1759;  Levret  in  1701  >  Plencks  his 
Treatise  at  Vienna  in  1708;  Pried  in  170"9»  and  Stein 
in  1 770 ;  works  in  the  German,  and  little  known  in 
England.  Within  a  few  years  w'e  received  Dr.  Den¬ 
man's  very  valuable  work  on  this  subject,  the  improved 
edition  of  his  former  volumes ;  and  successive  editions 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton’s  Elements,  or  Outlines, 
have  been  published  by  himself,  and  his  very  able, 
respectable  successor.  Dr.  James  Hamilton.  Though 
short,  as  a  syllabus,  they  are  comprehensive  and  satis¬ 
factory.  ,. 

We  have  thus  brought  the  sketch  of  the  history  of 
midwifery  somewhat  lower  than  our  former  histories, 
since,  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  ra¬ 
ther  a  catalogue  of  works  than  a  descriptive  account  of 
their  contents,  we  trod  more  safely  over  the  ashes,  with 
less  apprehension  of  the  fire  underneath.  Bor  the  same 
reason,  we  shall  only  in  general  reler  for  the  conduct 
and  qualifications  of  the  accoucheur  to  what  we  have 
said  on  that  subject  at  the  end  of  the  article  Ciniu  k- 
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Midwifery,  at  present,  is  taught  and  practised  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  art;  and  the  practitioner  is  supposed 
to  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the 
pelvis,  its  dimensions,  the  depth  of  its  cavity,  its  various 
distortions,  &c. ;  the  parts  of  women  subservient  to  ge¬ 
neration;  the  state  of  the  womb  and  its  neck,  in  the 
different  periods  of  gestation;  extra-uterine  foetuses; 
moles ;  the  progress  of  a  child's  head  through  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  pelvis  in  a  natural  labour ;  the 
secundines  ;  the  various  complaints  which  usually  attend 
pregnancy;  the  manner  and  utility  of  touching;  the 
difference  betwixt  false  and  true  labour  pains  ;  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  labour  ;  the  various  modes  of  the  child’s 
presenting,  with  the  methods  of  delivery;  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  childbed  women ;  the  management  of  the 
child  and  its  mother  during  the  time  of  lying-in,  &c. 
See  Pelvis,  Parturitio,  Gestatio,  Involucra, 
Prje.sentatio,  &.C. 

OBSTIPA'TIO,  (from  obstipo,  to  stop  vp).  Cos- 
TIVENESS,  a  disease  placed  by  Dr.  Cullen  in  the  class 
locales,,  and  order  episckescs,  which  he  defines  no 
discharge  of  faeces,  or  less  frequent  than  usual.  Its 
species  are,  J.  Obstipatio  debilium;  in  lax  and  weak 
habits.  2.  Obstipatio  rigidorum;  in  those  of  rigid 
fibres,  and  hypochondriacs.  ?>■  Obstipatio  obstructor  am, 
with  symptoms  of  colic,  or  from  stony  concretions  in 
the  bowels.  See  Constipatio. 

OBSTTPITAS,  (from  the  same).  See  Contrac- 
tura. 

OBSTFiU  CTIO,  (from  ubstruo,  to  shut).  Obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  vessels  of  any  part ;  is  a  term  applied  when 
any  obstacle  opposes  the  circulation  of  their  proper 
fluids.  Vide  Morbi  flutdorum.  The  word  oppi- 
iatio  is  used  by  ancient  authors  as  a  more  complete  or 
fixed  obstruction.  P,hodius. 

OBTUNDE’NTIA,  (from  obtundo,  to  make  blunt). 
Medicines  suited  to  cover  the  acrimony  of  the  fluids. 
See  Demulckntia. 

OBTURATOR  EXTE'RNUS,  (from  obturo,  to 
shut  vp).  JUarsvpialis,  bursalis  muse  ulus.  This  muscle 
covers  the  foramen  magnum  ischii,  and,  rising  from  the 
bone  before  the  foramen,  runs  backward  under  the 
head  of  the  os  femoris;  covered  by  the  quadratus  femo- 
ris,  and  is  inserted  into  the  trochanter  major,  contiguous 
to  the  internus.  Like  it,  this  muscle  is  a  rotator. 

Obtuiia'tor  intr'rnijs,  more  frequently  than 
the  preceding  called  marsupialis  et  bursalis  musculus, 
arises  from  the  inner  circumference  of  the  foramen 
magnum  ischii,  passes  round  the  ischium  as  on  a  pul¬ 
ley,  and  is  inserted  into  the  trochanter  major,  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  pyriformis.  It  is  a  rotator  of  the  thigh  ; 
and  its  tendon  plainly  forms  a  groove  on  the  bone  in  its 
passage. 

Ob  i  ura  tor  ne'fvus,  a  branch  of  the  crural ;  it 
passes  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  is  lost  in  the 
inner  muscles  of  the  thigh. 

OBI  URA  IRIX  ARTERIA,  (from  obturator),  a 
branch  of  the  hypogastric,  which  perforates  the  obtu¬ 
rator  muscle,  and  goes  out  of  the  pelvis,  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  ligament  of  the  foramen  ovale,  having  first 
sent  a  branch  over  the  symphysis  of  the  os  ilium,  and 
os  pubis,  to  the  inguinal  glands  and  integuments.  It 
sends  out  a  branch  which  communicates  with  a  branch 
of  the  sciatica  arteria ;  gives  out  branches  to  the  adja¬ 


cent  muscles,  and  sends  many  small  ones  by  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone. 

Obtcra'trix  ve'na,  is  a  branch  from  the  hypo, 
gastric  vein,  and  receives  this  name  where  it  enters  the 
internal  obturator  muscle. 

OBVOLUTUS,  (from  obiolvo,  to  roll  up).  Folded 
or  rolled  up. 

O'COA.  See  Cete  A DMIRABILE. 

OCCIPITA  LIS  ARTE  RIA,  (from  occiput),  is  the 
first  external,  or  posterior  branch  of  the  external  caro¬ 
tid.  It  passes  obliquely  before  the  internal  jugular 
vein ;  and  having  sent  out  branches  to  the  adjacent 
muscles,  it  runs  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid  apo- 
thyses,  along  the  mastoid  groove,  and  goes  to  the  mus¬ 
cles  and  integuments  which  cover  the  occipital  bone. 
It  communicates  with  the  temporal,  vertebral,  and  cer¬ 
vical  arteries. 

Occipita'lis  mu'sculus  is  one  of  the  quadrat! 
mentioned  by  Columbus,  and  accurately  described  by 
Fallopius.  These  muscles  are  short,  broad,  thin,  and 
fleshy,  situated  on  the  occiput,  where  the  mastoideus 
and  splenius  are  inserted.  They  soon  become  tendi¬ 
nous,  join  with  the  pericranium,  which  firmly  adheres 
to  the  hairy  scalp  on  the  sinciput.  When  they  act, 
they  pull  the  hairy  scalp  backwards. 

Occipita'lis  ne'rvus.  A  branch  from  the  tenth 
pair  of  nerves  which  proceed  from  within  the  skull  :  it 
spreads  and  runs  on  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
head. 

Occipita'lis  poste'rior  arte'ria  is  a  branch 
from  the  vertebral,  spreading  on  the  occiput. 

Occipita'lis  ve'na.  A  branch  from  the  posterior, 
or  upper  external  jugular ;  but  sometimes  proceeding 
from  the  vertebralis,  or  axillaris.  It  branches  on  the 
occiput. 

OCCI'PITIS  OS,  is  of  a  rhomboidal  figure ;  a  trans¬ 
verse  ridge,  running  from  the  mastoid  process  of  one 
side  to  that  of  the  other,  divides  it  into  two  parts.  Its 
external  surface  is  convex,  except  at  the  cuneiform  pro¬ 
cess,  at  the  base  of  which,  on  each  side  of  the  foramen 
magnum,  are  the  condyles  which  connect  the  head  to 
the  spine.  On  the  outside  of  these  condyles  the  bone 
projects,  and  there  is  a  qotch  where  the  internaljugular 
vein  passes.  It  is  divided  into  four  cavities  in  its  in¬ 
side,  by  a  crucial  spine,  in  which  there  are  canals  for 
the  superior,  the  longitudinal,  and  the  inferior,  fre¬ 
quently  for  the  occipital  sinus;  those  canals  on  each 
side,  for  the  lateral  sinuses,  are  continuations  of  the 
longitudinal.  There  are  five  foramina  proper  to  this 
bone;  the  foramen  magnum,  a  hole  on  each  side  just 
above  the  condyle  for  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  and 
generally  two  which  penetrate  from  behind  the  con¬ 
dyles  to  the  fossae  of  the  lateral  sinuses.  Besides  these, 
there  are  two  common  foramina,  one  on  each  side,  be¬ 
tween  the  processus  cuneiformis  and  os  petrosum. 

The  os  occipitis  is  peculiarly  thick,  apparently  to  de¬ 
fend  the  cerebellum,  and  it  is  stronger  than  any  other 
bone  of  the  head,  except  the  os  petrosum.  Below,  and 
at  its  sides,  the  large  muscles  have  apparently  rendered 
it  thinner,  but  they  also  defend  it  from  injury.  This 
bone  is  joined,  by  its  cuneiform  process,  to  the  sphenoi¬ 
dal,  and,  in  old  age,  unites  with  it.  The  lambdoidal 
suture  unites  it  to  the  parietal  bones,  and  the  additional 
part  of  the  temporal  suture  to  the  temporal  bones.  The 
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condyles  of  this  bone  connect  it  with  the  first  vertebra  ; 
but  these  admit  only  of  a  slight  lateral  motion  for  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  head  is  owing  to  that  of  the  atlas 
on  the  second  vertebra. 

In  the  foetus  this  hone  is  divided  by  cartilage  into 
four  parts.  The  largest  forms  all  the  bone  which  is 
above  the  great  foramen.  Two  other  parts  form  the 
sides  of  the  foramen.  The  cuneiform  process,  which  is 
the  last,  appears  often  distinct  at  the  age  of  six  or 
seven. 

OCCI'PITO-FRONTA  LIS  MUSCULUS;  epicra- 
nium,  rises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  occiput,  goes 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  os  parietale  and  os  frontis,  and 
is  lost  in  the  eyebrows.  It  is  a  very  thin  muscle,  raises 
the  eyebrows,  and  wrinkles  the  forehead;  an  antago¬ 
nist  to  the  corrugator  Coiterii. 

O  CCIPUT,  (from  ob  and  caput,  the  hinder  part  of 
the.  head);  prora,  inion.  Inion  is  confined  by  Blanchard 
to. the  beginning  of  the  spinal  marrow;  by  others,  to 
the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

OCHEU  S,  (from  o%ecu,  to  carry).  See  Scrotum. 

OCHLAGO  GI,  (from  oyfu;,  populus,  and  ayajyog, 

ductor).  See  Agyrtje.  «  . 

O'CHRA,  (from  nyjo;,  pale ,  earth  of  a  pale  yellowish 
colour).  Yellow  ochre,  sometimes  brown,  occa¬ 
sionally  red  :  the  latter  is  called  reu  OCHRE,  rubrica 
fabrilis,  Creta  rubra,  arcanne,  marking  stone, 
piiDD,  and  RUDDLE,  oxydated  iron  of  Hauy^  tv.  105. 
See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica.  Neumann’s  Che¬ 
mistry. 

Ochra  ni'gra.  See  Plumbum  nigrum. 

O'CHRUS,  (from  ceypos,  Vale>  fl  om  the  pale  muddy 
colour  of  its  flowers)  ;  lathyris,  ervilia,  pi  sum  ocrus 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  102/.  It  bears  cylindrical  pods  with  round 
seeds  as  large  as  peas,  which,  though  eatable,  are 
indigestible. 

OCHTHO  DES,  (from  o%9o<r,  callous,  tumid,  lips  of 
ulcers).  See  Ulcers. 

OCIMA'STRUM,  OCYMA'STRUM,  (a  dim.  of 
ecimum,  basil)-,  lychnis  sykcstris  alba  simplex ;  WILD 
WHITE  CAMPION;  lychnis  dioica  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  020.  p. 
Found  in  hedges  and  borders  of  fields ;  flowers  in  May. 
The  flower  is  said  to  check  the  fluor  * albus  and  in- 
ward  bleedings ;  the  herb  to  cure  convulsions  in  chil¬ 
dren  •  but  its  virtues  have  not  obtained  it  a  place  in 
practice.  See  Raii  Historia.  It  is  a  name  for  the  ar¬ 
ena  lutetiana,  and  several  species  of  lychnis. 

O'C-KOW  A  Chinese  remedy  for  diseases  of  the 
breast,  said  to  be  the  flesh  of  the  common  ass,  boiled 
down  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  glue.  It  succeeded 
in  relieving  the  author  of  this  account,  in  the  eleventh 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Dr.  Baildon, 
of  a  consumptive  complaint ;  but  the  digitalis  was  taken 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  effects  ot  the  remedy  are 
equivocal. 

OCIIE'A.  See  Tibia.  .  . 

OCT  AN  A,  (from  ucto,  eight).  An  erratic  uilct- 
mitting  fever,  which  returns  every  eighth  day. 

OCTA'VUS  HUM  Bill  MUSCULUS,  OCTA¬ 
VOS  HUMERI  PLACENTI'NI  MU'SCULUS 
MINOR.  See  Teres. 

OCTANDRI  A  (from  octo,  eight,  and  cevrtf,  a  man). 
A  class  of  plants  having  eight  stamina. 

OCU  LA  RES  COMMU'NES,  (from  oculus,  an  rye). 
See  MoTOB.ES  OCULORUM. 


Ocu  la' RES  EXTERN  I .  See  MOTORES  OCULORUM 
EXTERNI. 

OCULARIA,  (from  its  use  in  complaints  of  the 
eye).  See  Eu  vhragi  a. 

O'CULI  CANCRO  RUM,  crabs  eyes,  can- 
crorum  lapides ,  et  lapilli,  are  stony  concretions,  found  in 
the  head  of  the  astacus  JiuviatiHs,  or  river  craw- fish, 
lodged  in  a  bag  on  each  side.  These  stones  are  round¬ 
ish  T  flatted  on  one  side,  white,  having  .sometimes  a  red¬ 
dish,  and  at  others  a  blueish  cast,  ot  which  the  blue  aie 
preferred,  as  the  white  are  taken  out  aitei  t.ie  fish  hath 
been  boiled  :  they  are  internally  foliated.  The  largest- 
quantities  are  the  produce  ot  Muscovy,  pai  ticula,ly  of 
the  river  Don. 

They  were  formerly  used  as  absorbents  ot  acid  hu¬ 
mours 'in  the  primae  vise,  and  supposed,  when  combined 
with  the  acid,  to  be  more  aperient  than  the  other  ab¬ 
sorbent  earths.  The  earth  ot  crabs  eyes  dilleis  much 
from  that  of  crabs  claws,  for  the  first  is  not  convertible 
into  quick-lime;  and  in  its  chemical  relations  is  said 
to  resemble  the  earth  of  hartshorn.  It  is  therefore, 

like  the  bones,  a  calcareous  phosphat. 

These  stones  are  counterfeited  with  pipe-clay,  chalk, 
or  the  shells  of  fishes  ;  but  these  compositions  are  easi¬ 
ly  distinguished  from  true  crabs  eyes,  which  are  ot  an 
uniform  texture,  stick  to  the  tongue,  soften  with  water, 
and  dissolve  in  acids.  See  Tournefort’s  and  Lewis  s 
Materia  Medica. 

O  CULO-MUSCULA'RES.  See  Motores  ocu- 

LORUM.  _ 

O'cULO-MUSCULA'rES  EXTERNI.  See  MOTORES 

OCCULORUM  EXTERNI. 

O  CULUS,  (from  oirlopou,  to  see).  The  EYE;  illos. 
The  external  parts  are  the  eyebrows,  the  eyelids,  the 
extremities  of  which,  where  the  eyelashes  grow,  are 
called  orchos,  the  cilia,  the  fore- part  ot  the  globe,  the 
membrana  conjunctiva,  the  cornea  lucida,  the  iris,  the 
nupilla,  the  carunculae  lachrymales,  and  angles  ot  the  eye¬ 
lids,  &c.  The  external  eyes  are  named  paropice;  the 
internal,  pegee.  The  internal  parts  are  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  the  adnata  or  albuginea,  the  extremity  ot  which  is 
called  premnon ;  the  sclerotica,  the  choroides,  the  letma, 
the  aqueous  humour  (liydatodes,  hydatoides;  ooides.; 
ovatus  oviformis  vel  albuginosus  humor);  the  vitreous 
humour,  hyaloides;  crystalline  humour,  phacoides ;  the 
muscles  that  move  the  eye,  and  the  optic  nerve,  &c. 
For  the  particular  descriptions,  see  the  different  articles 
in  verbis.  To  explain,  however,  the  theory  ot  vision,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  add  a  short  account  ot  the  different 
parts  of  the  organ  in  a  connected  view. . 

The  eye  is  an  irregular  aphaeroid,  projecting  a  little  at 
its  fore-part,  where  it  is  seen  between  the  lids.  In  this 
projecting  portion  we  find  a  fluid,  111  which  a  fine 
membrane,  perforated  in  the  centre,  floats.  Beyond 
this  fluid  is  a  more  solid  transparent  body,  in  the  shape 
of  a  lens,  and  still  farther  back,  a  gelatinous  Auk 
which  covers  a  very  fine  semi-opaque  membrane.  A 
these  fluids  are  confined  by  a  dense  substance  which 
supports  and  protects  them,  called  the  coats  ot 

C)  Having  given  this  very  general  idea  of  the  organ,  vre 
shall  proceed  .0  notice  the  containing  coats,  1  <  m  * 
eyelids  to  the  ball  of  the  eye  a  very  U an  vasci alar 

membrane  is  extended,  in  some  <  between  it  and 

eye,  and  to  prevent  substances  passing  between 
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the  edges  of  the  orbit.  This  is  the  adnata  or  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  in  v  hich,  even  when  not  diseased,  red  vessels 
may  be  distinctly  seen,  and  which  is  the  most  common 
seat  of  ophthalmia.  A  hard,  white,  firm,  tendinous 
substance  forms  the  outer  coat,  viz.  the  sc/erotica, 
which  in  the  projecting  part  of  the  eye  is  transparent, 
and  called  the  cornea.  The  sclecrotica  is  peculiarly 
strong  in  the  foetus  ;  the  cornea  comparatively  weaker 
than  in  the  adult ;  each  may  be  divided  into  laminae, 
but  these  are  more  distinct  in  the  cornea,  and  separated 
by  a  cellular  substance,  containing  a  watery  fluid,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  aqueous  humour  already  mentioned.  In 
fact,  if  the  compacted  laminae  of  the  sclerotica  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  separated,  with  a  very  pellucid  fluid  interposed 
between  each,  it  will  at  once  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
projection  of  the  cornea,  and  of  its  transparency.  When 
the  optic  nerve,  which  is  inserted  behind,  reaches  the 
globe,  the  external  coat  of  its  sheath  covers  the  sclero¬ 
tica  externally,  and  the  internal,  internally :  the  external 
membrane  of  the  eye  is  thus  inserted  between  the  coats. 
T.e  Cat  and  others  have  described  the  eye  as  a  bottle 
blown  from  the  optic  nerve,  preserving  its  coats  in  the 
coats  of  the  organ  ;  but  this  is  a  refinement,  if  true,  of 
no  practical  advantage  either  in  the  theory  of  vision  or 
the  pathology  of  the  organ. 

The  projecting  part,  or  cornea,  is  described  as  the 
segment  of  a  smaller  circle ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
a  portion  of  a  circle,  as  its  margin  is  flat  towards  the 
nose.  The  fluid  between  the  laminae  gives  it  tran¬ 
sparency  ;  for  in  fevers  this  fluid  becomes  more  opaque, 
and  the  eye  acquires  that  dulness  so  constantly  ob¬ 
served  :  when  coagulated  at  the  approach  of  death, 
the  light  is  even  reflected  from  it,  and  the  eyes  are 
said  to  be  glassy.  Over  the  cornea  there  is  a  very 
thin  glassy  membrane,  probably  derived  from  the  ad¬ 
nata,  and  by  maceration  it  is  said  that  the  cornea 
separates  from  the  sclerotica.  The  cornea  is  sometimes 
the  seat  of  abscesses,  and  seems  to  be  supplied  with 
vessels;  but  in  a  sound  state  these  do  not  carry  red 
blood. 

Within  the  sclerotica  is  the  choroid  coat,  covered 
with  a  black,  or  at  least  with  a  dark-coloured  pigment, 
which,  in  very  fair  persons,  is  of  a  lighter  colour,  and 
in  the  albinos,  almost  white.  The  choroid  is  minutely 
vascular,  and  not  in  every  part  connected  with  the 
retina.  It  consists  of  two  laminae ;  the  outermost  is 
that  which  supports  the  numerous  vessels,  and  the 
innermost,  the  tunica  ruyschiana,  has  the  structure  of  a 
secreting  membrane,  for  the  appearance  is  villous,  and 
these  villi  have  been  styled  tapetum.  The  black  pig¬ 
ment  is  a  mucous  substance,  sometimes  wanting  in 
old  persons,  and  in  animals  who  seek  their  prey  by 
night.  It  seems,  however,  more  conformable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature,  that  in  these,  as  in  the  albinos,  it  is 
of  a  grey  or  white  colour. 

When  the  choroid  coat  reaches  the  margin  of  the 
sclerotica,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  smaller  circle  of 
the  cornea,  it  is  tolded  in  plaits,  called  the  ciliary  pro¬ 
cesses,,  still  covered  with  the  dark  pigment,  resembling, 
when  tills  is  washed  away,  the  valvular  doublings  of  the 
villous  coat  of  the  intestines.  Previous  to  its  inflection 
it  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  sclerotica,  and  is  closely  united 
'with  the  root  of  the  iris.  At  their  internal  extremities 
they  are  attached  to  neither,  but  are  loose  and  floating. 
These  processes  leave  an  impression  both  on  the 


vitreous  humour  and  the  retina  at  the  edges,  where  they 
are  in  conjunction,  which  have  been  styled  sulci ciliares, 
the  ciliary  processes  of  the  retina,  &c.  which  only  con¬ 
found  a  simple  idea,  and  multiply  terms  without  reason. 
The  ciliary  processes  collectively  are  called  corona 
or  circulus  ciliaris,  ligarnentum  or  corpus  cilture,  and  are 
of  great  importance  in  vision :  it  is  of  consequence 
to  remark,  that  their  connection  with  the  retina  is  the 
only  means  by  which  it  is  kept  expanded,  and  the  only 
mode  of  connection  between  the  humours  of  the  eye 
and  their  coats. 

The  iris  or  uvea  is  the  coloured  circle  which  we  see 
in  the  eye,  perforated  by  the  black  spot,  styled  the 
pupil.  When  put  in  water  and  examined  with  a 
microscope,  the  anterior  surface  appears  to  be  covered 
by  minute  villi,  whose  colour  fades  when  putrefaction 
begins.  The  fibres  of  the  iris  are  transparent,  and  the 
colour  chiefly  depends  on  the  pigment  at  the  posterior 
surface. 

The  iris  consists,  it  is  said,  of  two  sets  of  fibres, 
both  irritable  and  muscular;  the  one  surrounding  the 
pupil,  the  other  radiating  from  or  to  the  circular,  and 
as  it  is  called  muscular  margin.  The  muscularity,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  denied,  and  its  contraction  and  relaxation 
supposed  to  depend  wholly  on  a  stimulus  on  the  retina. 
It  is  copiously  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  ciliary. 
Two  large  ciliary  arteries,  and  two  lesser  anterior 
arteries,  which  pierce  the  ligarnentum  ciliare,  freeljr 
anastomose  round  its  root,  and  send  serpentine  branches 
to  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  where  they  again  anasto¬ 
mose,  and  send  olf  branches  towards  the  edge  of  the 
iris.  The  corresponding  veins  pass  into  the  vasa  vorti- 
cosa  of  the  choroid  coat;  some  between  the  choroid  and 
sclerotic,  and  some  piercing  the  latter,  pass  out,  and 
spread  on  the  surface  of  the  eye.  In  fact,  these  ves¬ 
sels  seem  to  constitute  the  whole  of  the  iris,  which  is 
probably  vascular  rather  than  muscular. 

The  retina  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  eye, 
since  it  is  the  nervous  expansion  on  which  visible 
objects  are  painted;  and  by  this  means  the  image,  we 
mean  not  to  say  the  material  image,  is  conveyed  to  the 
sensorium.  The  optic  nerve  enters,  we  have  said,  not 
immediately  at  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  but  a  little  on 
the  inward  side  towards  the  nose.  At  some  distance, 
before  it  passes  through  the  sclerotic  coat,  an  artery  pe¬ 
netrates  its  vagina,  the  arteria  centralis  retinae,  so  that  if 
the  optic  nerve  be  cut  after  its  entrance,  the  artery  re¬ 
tracting,  leaves  a  little  foramen,  called  by  ancient  ana¬ 
tomists  the  porus  opticus.  The  extremity  of  the  optic 
nerve,  before  it  expands  in  the  retina,  forms  a  little 
conical  point,  which  we  suspect  to  be  a  ganglion. 

The  retina  itself  is  spread  over  the  choroid  coat,  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  reticulated  membrane  which  supports  its  ves¬ 
sels,  probably  derived  from  the  pia  mater,  the  lamina 
cribrosa:  from  its  texture  the  name  was  apparently  given. 
In  this  membrane  the  branches  of  the  arteria  centralis, 
derived  from  the  oplic  and  ophthalmic  artery,  and  soon 
after  entering  the  sclerotica,  divided  into  many  large 
branches,  from  which  numerous  anastomosing  sub¬ 
divisions  proceed,  are  most  profusely  scattered.  The 
retina  seems  to  terminate  at  the  ciliary  processes,  but  the 
lamina  cribrosa  probably  passes  over  the  posterior  part 
of  the  lens,  'lifts  idea  will  reconcile  many  disputes, 
and  some,  seemingly  discordant,  observations. 

The  membrana  pupillaris  is  a  small  vascular  membrane 
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which  extends  over  the  pupil  in  the  foetus.  At  about 
the  seventh  month  it  begins  to  disappear,  and  is  seal  cel) , 
if  at  all,  discernible  at  the  ninth.  Its  larger  arteries 
come  from  the  iris;  smaller  and  mote  numerous 
branches  from  those  of  the  lens.  Its  use  is  not  known, 
nor  does  it  merit  any  minute  disquisition.  It  certainly 
prevents  the  iris  from  contracting  in  utero  ;  but  there  is 
no  cause  for  its  contraction,  and  apparently  no  inconve¬ 
nience  would  arise  if  no  impediment  existed.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  some  imperceptible  remains  of  this 
membrane  may  prevent  too  violent  effects  from  the  first 
access  of  light. 

The  fluid  in  which  the  iris  floats  is  called  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  its  floating  fibres  are  supposed  to  divide 
the  projecting  part  of  the  eye  into  two  chambers,  the 
anterior  before,  and  the  posterior  behind,  the  iris.  The 
error,  however,  is  considerable,  for  there  is  no  space 
behind  the  iris  which  merits  the  name  of  a  chamber, 
since  the  iris  moves  almost  in  contact  with  the  lens.  In 
the  foetus,  this  fluid  is  red  and  turbid,  in  the  adult  per¬ 
fectly  transparent,  but  seldom  exceeding  in  weight  five 
orains.  Mr.  Chevenix  found  it  to  be  an  albuminous 
fluid,  containing  also  gelatine  and  muriate  of  soda,  but 
in  such  small  proportions  that  the  specific  gravity  of  this 
fluid  is  not  more  than  10,053.  We  might  perhaps  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  common  salt  assists  the  transparency, 
since  salt  water  is  peculiarly  so,  but  that  it  is  in  so  small 
a  proportion  that  the  aqueous  humour  has  little,  if  any, 
taste.  (Philosophical  Transactions  for  1803,  p ■  9p-)  It 
seems  to  be  secreted  from  the  vessels  of  the  iris,  and 
is  regenerated  after  being  discharged,  within  a  few 

hours.  .  .  . 

The  crystalline  is  almost  immediately  behind  the  iris. 
It  resembles  a  flatted  sphere.  The  anterior  surface  is  the 
segment  of  a  sphere  about  eight  lines,  the  posteiior  ot 
about  five  lines.  The  anterior  is  consequently  the  flatter 
surface.  The  crystalline  increases  in  density  from  the 
surface  to  the  centre.  On  the  average  its  specific  gravity 
is  about  10,790,  without  any  traces  of  muriatic  acid.  It 
contains,  therefore,  much  larger  proportions  of  albumen 
and  gelatine,  with  less  water.  It  putrefies  rapidly,  splits 
when  dry,  into  lamellae,  so  that  at  first  it  exhibits  a  star- 
like  fissure,  and  is  at  last  divided  into  shreds.  When 
its  density,  its  rapid  putrefaction,  and  its  fibrous  struc¬ 
ture  are  considered,  we  must  conclude,  that  it  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  fibrin,  and  we  shall  more  readily 
admit  the  modern  doctrine  of  its  musculanty.  1  ie 
lens,  it  is  now  acknowledged,  has  a  distinct  capsule,  and 
a  canal  surrounds  it,  called  from  its  discoverei ,  1  etit. 

The  vitreous  humour  fills  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
cavity  of  the  eye.  It  does  not  float  loosely,  but  is 
contained  in  cells,  so  as  not  to  flow  freely  without  pres¬ 
sure.  When  removed  from  these  it  appeared  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  the  aqueous  humour,  and  simi¬ 
lar  in  its  chemical  relations.  Fourcroy  found  in  these 
humours  some  phosphot  of  lime,  which  Mr.  Chevenix 
could  not  discover.  The  canal  of  Petit  is  formed,  it  1j 
supposed,  by  a  double  layer  of  the  vitreous  humoui, 
which  forms  also  the  capsule  of  the  lens;  but  the  cap¬ 
sule  and  the  canal  are  distinct.  Mr.  Bell  supposes  that 
the  Petitian  canal  is  formed  by  the  vascular  membiane 
of  the  retina,  which  also  forms  the  membrana  pupillaris 
of  the  foetus;  and  his  arguments  render  the  opinion 
highly  probable. 

The  eye  is  surrounded  by  numerous  muscles,  whose 


irregular  action  occasion  that  motion  of  objects  which 
we  perceive  in  vertigo.  These  muscles  arise  round  the 
foramen,  and  are  inserted  into  different  parts  of  the 
orbit,  giving  by  their  tendinous  expansions  the  brilliant 
whiteness  of  the  fore  part  of  the  organ.  Four  of  these 
muscles  are  called  recti  from  the  direction  of  their 
fibres,  and  it  is  these  which  have  been  supposed  to- 
compress  and  change  the  figure  of  the  eye. 

The  rectus  superior  rises  the  eye  upwards,  the  at  toi¬ 
lers  and  levator  occuli,  and  as  it  expresses  pride,  is 
called  also  superbus. 

The  rectus  inferior  lowers  the  eye,  styled,  for  similar: 
reasons,  deprimens  and  humilis. 

The  rectus  interims  moves  the  eye  towards  the  nose, 
adduceris  oculi;  and  as  it  is  directed  to  the  glass  while 
drinking,  bibitorius,. 

The  rectus  c.vternus  turns  the  eye  outward  ;  abductor 
oculi,  indigob  undus.  The  origin  and  insertion  of  these 
muscles  will  be  obvious  from  their  action. 

There  are  two  oblique  muscles.  The  first  is  the  obli- 
qi/us  inferior ,.  longmimus,  which  rises  from- the  bottom: 
of  the  orbit  by  a  slender  tendon,  passes  the  upper  part 
of  the  eyeball  fleshy  ;  then  forming  a  smooth  round 
tendon,  it  passes  through  a  cartilaginous  pulley,  in  the 
margin  of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
eyeball.  It  gives  an  oblique  motion  to  the  eye,  and 
contributes  with  tire  other  muscles  to  roll  it.  From 
its  passing  over  the  pulley,  it  is  styled  trochlearis. 

The  last  is  the  obliquus  superior  brtvissimus.  It  rises- 
from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  in 
the  edge  of  the  orbit,  passing  obliquely  backwards  and 
outwards  under  the  ball  of  the  eye,  is  inserted  opposite 
to  the  obliquus  superior.  This  muscle  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  the  antagonist  of  the  inferior. 

The  eye  is  an  organ  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  im¬ 
portance;  but  without  the  other  senses  it  would  affoul 
Generally  imperfect,  and  often  erroneous,  ideas  or  exter¬ 
nal  objects.  This  subject  has  been  examined  at.  some 
length,  with  great  ingenuity,  by  Dr.  Reid,  (Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind,)  in  what  he  styles  the  geometry 
of  visibles ;  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader,  as 
it  scarcely  forms  a  part  of  our  present  subject.  To 
explain  the  theory  of  vision,  we  premise  a.  tew  re¬ 
marks  on  some  of  the  first  principles  of  optics. 

When  light  passes  through  a  flat  plate  of  glass  it. 
proceeds  in  a  direct  line,  or  at  least  neaily  so;  but 
when  the  glass  is  convex  on  either  side  it  is  bent  from, 
its  direction  towards  the  axis,  or  the  line  which  passes 
through  the  centre.  Numerous  rays  passing  therefore 
from  a  point, and  necessarily  converging  through  a  con- 
vex  glass,  are  turned  towards  the  axis,  which  must  of 
course  occasion  them  to  meet  at  some  point  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side.  This  is  styled  the  refraction  of  the  rays ; 
but  rays  impinging  on  the  glass  with  a  consideiable  ob-- 
liquity  do  not  pass  through  it,  but  are  thrown  back  j 
and  this  is  called  the  reflection  ot  light.  1  he  degree  ot 
refraction  differs  with  the  density  and  the  nature  ot 
the  medium  through  which  it  passes. 

To  apply  this  popular  view  of  the  subject  to  vision  we 
must  remark,  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  aperture 
at  which  the  light  enters,  projects,  that  it  consists 
of  transparent  laminae,  with  a  very  bright  fluid 
posed.  By  passing  through  this  fluid  the  ligh  is  - 

diverted  from  a  rectilineal  course,  but  it  is i  n  r 

passing  through  the  lens  and  the  vitreous  humour,  uy. 
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their  united  effects  the  rays  meet  in  a  point,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  eye  or  on  the  retina.  Its  image  is  there  ac¬ 
curately  painted,  and  this  image  conveys  to  the  mind  an 
idea  of  an  object,  corrected  by  the  touch  and  by  experi¬ 
ence.  I  he  touch  corrects  the  idea  respecting  the  form 
of  the  object  ;  experience  respecting  its  distance.  We 
have  observed  that  the  refraction  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  density  ol  the  body,  through  which  light  passes, 
and  it  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
impinging  rays  j  if  that  is  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  to 
occasion  reflexion.  To  bring  all  the  rays  from  a  given 
point  accurately  to  a  focus,  the  density  of  the  refracting 
body  must  therefore  not  be  uniform,  but  must  increase 
at  its  centre,  wherfe  the  obliquity"  of  die  rays  is  less. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  lens ;  and  when  from  causes  to 
be  hereafter  explained  the  image  is  not  distinct,  the 
eyelids  are  partly  closed,  to  prevent  the  more  oblique 
rays  from  entering. 

It  may'  appear  singular,  that  while  refraction  is  so 
simple  an  operation,  such  a  number  of  refracting  media 
are  connected  in  the  organ.  In  general,  however,  re¬ 
fraction  is  not  regular.  Some  rays  are  broken  in  the 
operation,  and  resolved  into  their  colours,  giving  the 
image,  or  spectrum  as  it  is  called,  with  coloured  (iri¬ 
descent)  fringes.  This  irregularity  is  different  in  differ¬ 
ent  bodies,  and  sometimes  the  irregularity  is  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides.  The  opticians,  therefore,  who  felt  its  bad 
effects  in  telescopes,  employed  glass  of  such  kinds  as 
to  correct  this  defect  by  their  opposed  powers  ;  and  it  is 
singular  that  the  structure  of  the  eye  had  not  suggested 
this  mode  of  correction,  rather  than  that  the  correction 
should  elucidate  the  accuracy'  of  the  image  in  vision.  It 
appears  probable  that  the  fluid  interposed  between  the 
laminae  of  the  cornea  has  some  effect  in  this  way,  and 
that  the  irregularities  of  refraction  from  passing  through 
the  cornea  are  thus  corrected,  previous  to  the  rays 
reaching  the  lens.  The  only  inconvenience  is  the  loss 
ot  light  j  for  rays  passing  through  different  media  are 
lost,  or  rather  give  an  indistinct  glare.  The  object  of 
nature,  however,  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  is  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  light  ;  and  we  not  only'  find  many'  rayrs  thus 
suffocated,  but  the  vitreous  humour  is  enclosed  in  cells, 
so  that  the  refracted  ray's  must  be  every  moment  passing 
through  media  of  different  densities  before  they  form 
the  image.  When  it  is  at  last  formed,  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  very  minute  ;  and  as  each  part  conveys  a  correct 
idea  to  the  mind,  it  is  evident  that  every  portion  must 
at  least  impinge  on  a  nervous  fibre,  and  that  each  fibre 
must  be  of  the  minuteness  of  the  image  which  the  least 
visible  object  affords,  1  hus  De  la  Hire  calculates,  that 
the  image  ot  the  sail  of  a  windmill,  at  the  distance  of 
4000  toises,  is  but  of  an  inch,  but  very  minute  por¬ 
tions  of  this  sail  may  be  distinguished ;  and  such  reflec¬ 
tions  induced  us  to  remark,  when  speaking  of  the 
nerious  fibres,  that  what  appeared  in  the  microscope  the 
smallest  fibre  was  more  probably  only  a  fasciculus,  and 
.perhaps  not  the  ultimate  one. 

When  it  was  observed  that  the  image  was  pictured  on 
the  retina,  it  was  at  once  supposed  that  it  was  thus  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  brain,  and  contemplated  by  the  immaterial 
principle  at  its  leisure.  This,  however,  is  highly  im¬ 
probable  for  the  reasons  stated,  that,  without  the  correc¬ 
tions  of  touching  and  experience,  our  ideas  of  visible 
objects  are  often  erroneous.  It  is  improbable  also,  from 
another  circumstance ;  the  image  in  the  eye  is  inverted, 


and  numerous  have  been  the  speculations  to  explain 
how  this  inverted  image  is  again  restored  to  its  proper 
position.  It  was  once  supposed  that  the  fibres  in  the 
optic  nerves  decussate  in  crossing ;  and  again,  that  they 
are  mixed  in  a  ganglion  near  the  sella  turcica.  The 
former  is  not  true,  nor  would  either  explain  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Others  have  supposed  that  the  soul  looks  at  the 
image  by  reflection  ;  an  idle  fancy,  unworthy  of  a  phi¬ 
losopher.  'I  he  fact  is,  that  experience  corrects  this  and 
other  errors  :  our  knowledge  of  relations  and  relative 
positions  are  not  conveyed  by  the  eye. 

Vi  ith  two  eyes  we  see  only  a  single  object.  This  too 
has  been  explained  on  the  principle  of  decussation  which 
does  not  take  place,  and  of  the  ganglion  which  can  have 
no  such  effect.  It  chiefly  arises  from  the  axes  of  the 
eye  being  directed  to  the  same  point,  which  gives  indi¬ 
viduality  to  the  idea  excited  in  the  mind.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  two  objects  cannot  be  in  the  same  place, 
and  we  thus  conclude  the  image  to  be  single.  This  may. 
be  evinced  by  an  easy  experiment.  A  slight  distortion 
ot  either  eye,  in  every  one’s  power,  will  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  ot  a  double  object.  If  the  uniform  direction  of 
the  axes  be  gradually  restored,  the  two  objects  will  be 
seen  to  coalesce  and  become  one.  By  diseases  which 
affect  the  very  minute  motions  of  the  eye,  as  a  foul 
stomach,  narcotic  poisons,  or  spirituous  liquors,  which 
produce  irregular  action,  no  longer  under  the  command 
of  the  will,  objects  seem  also  double. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  have  we  two  eyes? 
With  two  we  see  objects  brighter;  we  see  them  more 
completely,  for  we  take  in  a  larger  circle;  nor  are  we 
left  in  the  miserable  state  of  blindness  should  an  acci¬ 
dent  happen  to  one.  It  has  been  said,  that  when  one  is 
destroyed  the  other  expands,  and  the  loss  is  after  a  short 
period  no  longer  felt ;  but  this  is  not  true.  The  person 
from  habit  is  not  sensible  indeed  of  his  loss,  unless  par¬ 
ticularly  required  to  examine  the  whole  of  an  object,  as 
ot  a  column,  and  a  minute  motion  of  the  head  may 
assist  him  in  this  examination  ;  but  no  expansion  of  the 
remaining  eye  can  take  place,  for  there  is  no  apparatus 
for  such  a  purpose. 

Our  ideas  of  the  distance  of  objects  is,  we  have  said, 
the  effect  of  experience  ;  but  the  power  of  accommodat¬ 
ing  our  vision,  so  as  to  survey  objects  at  very  different 
distances,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  It 
lias  been  supposed  that  the  ciliary  ligament  is  muscular, 
and  draws  back  the  lens ;  that  the  lens  itself  is  muscular, 
and  can  change  its  own  shape ;  or  that  the  rectimuscles, 
whose  tendons  may  be  supposed  to  reach,  perhaps  to 
spread  over,  the  cornea,  may  contribute  to  flatten  it. 
Each  opinion  has  had  its  advocates.  Yet  this  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  eye  to  distance  is  very  limited.  A  near¬ 
sighted  person,  with  all  his  efforts,  cannot  easily  extend 
his  sphere  of  distinct  vision,  though  he  can  considera¬ 
bly  reduce  it;  but  to  reduce  it  he  must  render  the  eye 
more  convex,  which  neither  of  the  means  suggested 
will  effect.  Much  of  this  supposed  change  in  the  form 
of  the  eye,  however,  apparently  results  from  a  greater 
exertion  of  attention,  as  images  within  the  sphere  of 
distinct  vision,  when  from  some  accidental  circumstance 
confused,  are  readily  perceived  by  an  exertion  of  atten¬ 
tion,  without  any  change  in  the  external  circumstances. 
If  either  of  the  powers  above  mentioned  have  any 
effect  in  this  respect,  it  is  the  action  of  the  rectimuscles; 
and  in  trying  experiments  of  this  kind  with  attention, 
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vc  think  we  have  been  sensible  of  compression  on  the 
ball  of  the  eve. 

Habit  has,  however,  a  very  considerable  effect  on 
the  appearances  of  objects.  Distortion  of  either  eye, 
the  effect  of  accident,  is  at  first  attended  with  double 
vision  ;  but  the  object  is  soon  seen  single,  though  the 
cause  remains.  This  circumstance,  however,  does  not 
invalidate  the  former  reasoning,  since  it  arises  from  the 
power  we  possess  of  examining  objects  with  one  eye 
only.  Tins  is  often  done,  particularly  when  the  eyes  are 
not  equally  acute. 

Distinctness  of  vision  depends  much  on  the  state  of 
the  organ,  and  this  on  the  state  of  health.  In  disease 
we  see  imperfectly,  because  the  eye  rolls  with  an  in¬ 
voluntary  motion  ;  and  the  person  who  sees  dark  spots 
in  the  bed-elothes,  in  a  fever,  constantly  finds  them 
moving,  and  his  hands  rove  to  catch  them.  It  is  not 
enough  for  peculiarly  distinct  vision  that  the  object 
should  be  at  the  proper  distance.  All  adventitious  light 
should  be  removed ;  for  this,  as  opticians  know,  gives 
a  fringe,  an  indistinctness,  to  the  outline.  If- objects 
are  carried  to  the  remotest  limits  of  distinct  vision,  by 
an  exertion  of  attention,  they  will  be  seen  more  per¬ 
fectly.  Objects  reflected  from  a  convex  mirror,  or 
looked  at  through  a  glass  somewhat  more  concave  than 
the  eye  requires,  will  appear  at  a  distance  indeed,  but 
peculiarly  distinct. 

In  the  article  Avblyopta,  we  anticipated  some  of 
the  most  common  irregularities  of  distinct  vision  ;  viz. 
the  myopia  and  presbytia.  We  are  now  in  a  capacity 
to  consider  them  more  accurately.  The  myopia,  it  was 
observed,  arises  from  too  great  refraction  of  the  rays, 
so  that  they  are  brought  to  a  focus  before  the  image 
reaches  the  retina.  The  defect  has  been  attributed  to  a 
greater  convexity  of  the  cornea,  which,  as  we  shall 
find,  flattens  by  age,  so  that  the  disease  is  by  time  di¬ 
minished.  This,  however,  is  but  one  cause,  for  many 
near-sighted  persons  are  not  relieved  by  advancing 
years.  From  what  we  have  said  it  will  appear  that 
it  may  arise  from  an  increased  density,  and  conse- 
sequently  the  increased  refractive  power  of  the  fluid 
between  the  laminae  of  the  cornea,  the  increased  den¬ 
sity  of  the  lens  in  general,  its  less  uniform  increase 
towards  the  centre,  or  the  increased  refractive  power  of 
the  vitreous  humour.  That  these  causes  often  take 
place  is  certain,  since,  in  many  families,  short  sight 
is  constitutional  and  hereditary.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  both  the  myopia  and  presbytia  may 
be  acquired.  The  former  is  often  the  disease  of  those 
accustomed  to  survey  minute  objects  at  short  distances, 
as  the  student,  the  watch-maker,  &c.  the  latter  ot 
persons  used  to  strain  their  sight  to  distant  views,  as  the 
sailor.  How  this  is  acquired  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say.  When  we  spoke  of  distinct  vision,  we  admitted, 
in  some  degree,  the  power  of  the  rectimusdes  to 
flatten  the  eye ;  and  in  the  sailor  this  power  may 
produce  the  effect.  The  opposite  change  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  explanation.  But  is  it  a  change?  May  not  the 
y'ye  na'urally  admit  of  distension;  and  may  not  this  dis¬ 
tention  be  particularly  directed  forward,  as  the  coats  ot 
the  eye  are  there  less  dense,  unless  counteracted  by  the 
rectimusdes  ?  When  not  exerted  we  may  readily 
suppose  that,  as  usual,  their  tone  is  weakened.  In  this 
supposition  there  is  some  probability,  since  it  is  the 


acquired  myopia  which  is  chiefly  relieved  by  age.  It 
may  be  some  confirmation  of  this  opinion  to  ad  1,  that 
if  a  short-sighted  person  uses  a  glass  of  too  great  con¬ 
cavity,  he  feels  his  eyes  peculiarly  weak  ;  and  be  finds 
it  difficult  to  adapt  them  even  to  the  usual  distance  of 
distinct  vision. 

The  remedy  of  myopia  is  obvious.  As  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  lessen  by  any  art  the  convexity  of  the  cornea,  or 
the  too- great  density  of  the  humours,  it  is  necessary  to 
lessen  the  obliquity  of  the  rays.  This  is  effected  in  part 
by  wrinkling  the  brow  and  closing  the  eyelids.  The 
latter  alone  is  not  sufficient,  for  the  arch  ot  either  lid  is 
the  segment  of  so  large  a  circle,  that  to  close  the  lid 
only  would  scarcely  impede  any  oblique  rays.  By 
wrinkling  the  brow  we  depress  the  inner  corner  of  each 
lid,  and  cut  off  the  oblique  rays  which  pass  by  the 
inner  canthus,  and  in  some,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
those  at  the  outer.  As  a  concave  glass,  by  a  power  op¬ 
posite  to  that  of  a  convex,  disperses  the  rays,  so  a  glass- 
slightly  concave  lessens  their  obliquity,  and  prevents 
their  union  by  refraction  so  early.  To  choose  then  the 
degree  of  concavity  which  will  produce  the  requisite 
obliquity  only  will  be  an  object  of  importance.  Jt 
is  advised,  in  general,  to  ascertain  such  a  degree  of  it 
(marked  usually  by  numbers  from  one  to  fourteen), 
as  will  bring  the  eye  to  the  common  state  of  perfect 
vision,  and  to  select  the  number  immediately  below, 
because  it  is  supposed  that  the  use  of  the  glass  will  by 
degrees  correct  the  defect.  This  indeed  would  be  the 
case  had  the  eye  the  considerable  power  of  accommo¬ 
dating  itself  to  different  distances,  which  physiologists 
have  been  so  anxious  to  explain.  We  believe,  however, 
that  no  change  takes  place  by  such  a  glass  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  observed;  and  indeed  we  know 
that  after  many  years  using  an  inferior  number;  that 
above  it  ha3  been  found  in  the  same  degree  ot  superior 
utility  as  at  first.  If  therefore  a  glass  must  be  employed, 
during  a  whole  life,  there  is  no  reason  for  abandoning 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  most  perfect  vision  which 
art  can  supply.  In  the  constitutional  myopia  there  is 
seldom  any  change ;  and  even  the  habits  of  the  sailor 
will  not  conquer  it.  We  have  not,  however,  seen  tiny 
such  instance,  except  where  the  cornea  has  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  piominent ;  sq  little  foundation  is  there  in  the 
remark,  that  age  will  flatten  it. 

The  presbytia  is  in  every  respect  tile  opposite  disease. 
It  arises  from  the  gradual  change  in  old  age,  when  the 
vessels,  no  longer  distended,  are-  in  part  obliterated. 
The  eye  sinks,  the  cornea  is  flatter,  and  but  that  the 
humours  apparently  increase  in  density  and  refractive* 
power,  sight  would  decay  faster.  I  bis  corresponding, 
or  rather  antagonising,  change  seems  to  preserve  the 
sight  of  some  old  persons  to  a  very  advanced  period. 
When  from  the  diminished  refraction  the  picture  thus 
falls  beyond  the  retina,  it  is  remedied  by  a  convex 
glass,  which  more  strongly  refracts  the  rays,  and  brings 
the  image  more  correctly  on  the  retina.  These  glasses 
are  neither  so  accurately  ground  nor  so  regularly  num¬ 
bered  as  the  concave,  and  should  be  bought  of  an  op¬ 
tician  of  character,  rather  than  an  itinerant,  who  pur¬ 
chases  the  glasses  refused  by  the  former.  It  was 
thought  at  one  tune  advantageous  to  have  the  glasses 
tinged  of  a  gteeu  or  blue  colour;  but  this  defect  is 
accompanied  with  some  insensibility  ot  the  retina,  ana 
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to  read,  a  strong  light  must  be  often  thrown  on  the 
paper  either  from  the  sun  or  a  large  candle. 

l.ach  complaint  varies  in  its  degree,  according  to  the 
state  ot  health  ;  but  disease  seems  chiefly  to  weaken  the 
attention,  and  to  affect  the  mind  rather  than  the  organ. 
It  any  part  ot  the  c'hange  in  the  shape  of  the  eye 
depends  however  on  muscular  action,  we  may  readily 
suppose  that  diminished  or  increased  irritability,  or 
diminished  tone,  may  have  a  considerable  effect  on  dis¬ 
tant  vision. 

Vfe  have  spoken,  through  the  whole  of  this  discus¬ 
sion,  of  the  retina  as  the  seat  of  vision,  though  fully 
aware  of  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  on  this 
subject.  The  difficulty  first  arose  from  the  insensibility 
ot  the  spot  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  globe 
ot  the  eye  ;  and  as  the  choroid  coat  was  discontinued  on 
that  pai  t  while  the  nerve  was  there,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  coat  rather  than  the  nerve  was  the  proper  seat. 
We  need  not  enlarge,  however,  on  this  point,  for  we 
know  that  any  disease  of  the  nerve  between  the  eye 
and  the  brain  will  prevent  our  being  sensible  of  visible 
objects  3  and  there  is  no  communication  between  the 
choroid  coat  and  the  brain.  This  would  be  decisive,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  numerous  facts  which  prove  that  the 
state  ot  the  visual  organ  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
bram.  lhe  fact  is,  that  in  no  instance  do  the  nerves  in 
their  course  show  their  peculiar  properties  or  powers. 
Ihey  must  be  divested  of  their  armature,  and  their 
evolved  fibres  exposed  to  the  impressions.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  idea  that  the  picture  was 
essential  to  vision  ;  but  the  impression  alone  is  so,  and 
Pic*ure  *s  an  accidental,  rather  than  a  necessary. 

The  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  iris  on  the 
diminution  or  increase  of  light  is,  w’ith  difficulty,  ex¬ 
plained.  1  he  contraction  is  not  owing  to  the  stimulus  of 
light  on  the  iris,  for  it  seems  to  have  no  muscular  power, 
lhe  ends  do  not  recede  when  divided;  it  is  not  con¬ 
tracted  when  wounded,  or  light  thrown  on  it,  without  en¬ 
tering  the  pupil.  It  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  its  motions  correspond  with  the  stimulus  on 
the  retina.  This  is,  however,  in  many  respects  unsatis¬ 
factory  3  and  it  has  been  with  more  reason  concluded, 
that  the  dilated  is  the  active,  the  contracted  the  passive 
state  of  the  iris.  The  author  of  this  opinion  thinks 
the  action  of  light  stimulates  the  arteries  of  the  reticu¬ 
lated  coat  of  the  retina,  and  the  increased  action  of  its 
vessels  fills  also  those  of  the  iris,  which  communicate 
with  them.  But  vessels  when  filled  are  tortuous,  and 
of  course  shorter  in  straight  lines  (see  Exeter  Essays,  p. 
202) ;  the  breadth  of  the  iris  is  consequently  less,  and 
the  pupil  enlarged.  We  more  readily  acquiesce  in  this 
idea,  since  we  think,  that  it  explains  one  remarkable 
fact,  that  in  some  cases  of  amaurosis  the  pupil  contracts 
and  dilates.  1  his  we  can  easily  suppose  may  depend  on 
the  state  of  the  vessels.  If  the  palsy,  as  usually  hap¬ 
pens,  is  communicated  to  them,  contraction  and  dilata¬ 
tion  will  not  on  this  system  occur.  In  contrary  cir¬ 
cumstances  these  alternations  may  be  observed. 

The  crystalline  lens,  as  we  have  hinted,  grows  denser, 
and  somewhat  coloured  by  age;  and  in  general  its 
transparency  is  preserved  by  warmth,  and,  after  death, 
rnay  be  restored  by  it.  Cold  seems  chiefly  to  act  by 
coagulating  the  fluids.  In  new-born  children  Us  density 


is  inconsiderable,  and  the  cornea  is  not  stretched’  to  its 
due  degree  of  convexity ;  so  that  they  see  imperfectly. 
The  aqueous  humour  in  this  early  period  also  is  some¬ 
times  not  transparent,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
some  portion  of  the  membratia  papillaris  may  not  re¬ 
main.  All  these  circumstances  will  increase  the  imper¬ 
fection,  and  occasion  the  phenomena  already  noticed. 

A  new-born  child  never  keeps  its  eyes  fixed  on  any  one 
object,  and  it  will  not  wink  if  any  object  approaches  it. 
It  does  not  however  follow  that  be  does  not  see,  but 
that  his  vision  is  imperfect,  the  reason  of  which  has 
been  explained. 

See  a  Description  of  the  Eye,  and  its  adjacent  Parts, 
by  J.  Warner;  Winslow’s  Anatomy  ;  Cheselden;  Bell; 
Zinn ;  and  the  very  elegant  plates  of  Soemmering. 

Artificial  eyes  are  made  of  concave  plates  of  gold, 
silver,  or  glass,  stained  so  as  to  resemble  the  natural 
organ.  They  must  be  taken  out  to  clean  every  night, 
and  replaced  in  the  morning.  If  no  more  of  a  diseased 
eye  is  removed  than  what  preternaturally  projects,  or  if 
the  muscles  are  unhurt,  the  artificial  eye  will  have 
a  little  motion.  If  it  does  not  fit  well,  it  irritates  and 
inflames  the  other  eye. 

On  disorders  of  the  eyes,  see  St.  Yves  •  Benedict 
Duddell  ^  Remarks  on  the  Ophthalmy,  by  J.  Ware, 
and  J.  Warner;  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.232 — 5iyl 
Scarpa  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

In  botany  oculus  means  the  bud  of  a  plant,  and  also 
a  name  affixed  to  many  herbs  supposed  to  resemble  the 
eye  of  some  animal. 

Oculus.  See  Coliquamentum. 

Oculus  bovinus  and  elephantinus.  See 
Proptosis. 

O  culus  bo'vis.  See  Bellis  major. 

O'culus  bu  bulus.  See  Proptosis. 

O  culus  chri'sti.  See  Horminum  sylvestre* 

Oculus  ge  nu.  See  Patella. 

O  culus  la'chrymans.  See  Epiphora. 

OCYM A'STRUM .  See  Ocimastrum. 

Ocyma'strum  verrucc a  ri um.  See  Circea, 

OCYMOl'DES,  (from  wkuuov,  basil,  and  si h;,  like - 
ness),  lychnis  sylvestris,  she  aquatica  purpurea  simplex. 
Red  wild  campion,  silene  anneria  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  fioi 
grows  in  hedges,  and  flowers  in  summer.  The  seeds 
are  cathartic,  but  it  is  not  at  present  employed.  See 
Raii  Historia. 

OCYMUM,  cvku(,  su-ift,  (from  its  sudden  growth). 
Busilicum.  Ocymum  basilicum  Lin.  Sp.°Pl.  833. 
Ocymum  is  chiefly  used  for  improving  the  flavour  of  sp. 
volatilis  aromaticus.  ^  * 

Ocymum  caryophilla'tum,  minimum,  vulga- 
rivs,  medium,  citratum.  See  Basilicum. 

ODAXl'SMOS,  (from  o$os,  a  tooth,  and  Socy.vuw,  to 
bite).  A  biting  sensation,  pain  or  itching  in  the  gums. 
See  Dentitio. 

ODONTAGO'GOS,  (from  oSovg,  and  a.yw  to  draw). 
See  Dentagra. 

ODON1A  Gil  A,  (from  oJaf,  and  ayc,Bvcv,  to  seize) 

ODONTALGIA,  (from  and  aXyof,  pain). 

lhe  TOOTH-ACH,  a  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the 
class  pyrexia-,  and  order  phlegmasice,  which  he  defines  a 
rheumatism  or  pain  of  the  jaws  from  carious  teeth, 
lhe  causes  are  those  of  caries  in  the  body  of  the  tooth, 
which  frequently  arises  in  the  little  cavities  between  t]^ 
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lings  5  often  from  tartar  at  the  collum  of  the  tooth,  de- 
pressing  the  gum,  and  admitting  the  air;  sometimes 
from  a  little  erosion  of  the  enamel  where  it  is  thinnest, 
near  the  collum. 

In  these  pains  the  nerve  may  be  sometimes  destroyed 
by  a  hot  iron,  rendered  torpid  by  essential  oils,  or  by 
camphor  and  opium  united. 

The  lady  bird,  coccinella  septem  punctata,  and  indeed 
all  the  species  of  coccinellae,  are  said  to  relieve  tooth-ach, 
if  bruised  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  applied  to 
the  tooth  or  rubbed  on  the  gum. 

If  the  external  aperture  is  smaller  than  the  carious 
cavity,  after  clearing  away  the  carious  matter  the  access 
of  air  may  be  impeded  by  stuffing  of  gold  or  silver  leaf, 
or  tin  foil. 

The  more  general  remedies  are  blisters  behind  the 
ear,  on  the  affected  side ;  burning  the  edge  of  the  helix 
of  the  ear,  as  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which  supplies  the  teeth,  are  lost  on  the  external  ear ; 
constantly  holding  lukewarm  water,  or  milk  and  water 
in  the  mouth,  with  or  without  opium;  or  large  doses  of  < 
opium  internally.  It  is  generally  recommended  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  tooth  if  carious,  but  no  advice  can  be  more  in¬ 
judicious.  A  carious  tooth  is  certainly  pained  by  acci¬ 
dental  colds,  but  in  such  cases  every  sound  tooth  would 
have  equally  suffered;  and  those  who  adopt  such  rash, 
indiscriminate  practice,  have  been  known  to  draw  each 
tooth  in  succession,  and  then  to  suffer  equally  in  the 
gums.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  nerve  is  accustomed 
to  the  access  of  the  air,  it  will  continue  carious  for 
many  years  without  pain,  and  be  truly  useful. 

When  odontalgia  is  connected  with  rheumatism,  or 
gout,  which  sometimes  happens,  the  remedies  of  either 
should  be  employed. 

In  extracting  a  tooth  the  force  maybe  directed  on 
either  side,  except  in  drawing  the  denies  sapient  iae.  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  then  the  direction  of  the  force  should  be 
on  the  outside,  for  the  jaw  within  is  so  thin  that  it  may 
be  easily  splintered.  An  instrument  which  would  raise 
the  tooth  without  any  lateral  force,  is  a  great  desidera¬ 
tum  ;  and  the  second  Monro,  for  many  years,  exhibited 
one  in  his  class,  but  it  has  probably  failed,  since  it  is 
not  employed.  On  pulling  the  tooth,  the  force  exerted 
should  be  firm  and  steady,  not  violently  rapid ;  and  if  the 
instrument  slips  ;  it  should  be  applied  on  the  opposite 
side.  When  fairly  loosened,  it  may  be  raised  by  the 
fingers  or  forceps.  The  common  precautions  and  the 
usual  management  are  sufficiently  known.  See  Bell’s 
Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  2  IS ;  Dr.  Cullen’s  First  Lines, 
edit  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  38  ;  also  Dens, 

ODONTIA  SIS,  (from  oSovliaw,  to  put  forth  the 
teeth)-  See  DeNTITJO. 

ODONTICA,  (from  ofoi).  Remedies  for  pains  in 
tire  teeth. 

ODONTIRRIIG'VA,  (from  and  pay,  to  fore). 
Bleeding  from  the  socket  of  the  jaw  after  tooth-drawing. 

ODO  NTIS  and  ODONTI  IIS,  (from  ofavg}  be¬ 
cause  the  decoction  was  supposed  to  relieve  tooth-ach). 
Lychnis,  fos  cucvti  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  62.5,  /3. 

ODONTOGLY  PMON,  (from  c Sue,  and  yhvQw,  to 
t crane ).  See  Dentiscalpium. 

ODONTOl'DLS,  (from  Ciiuc,  and  nSoe,  form).  The 
tooth-like  process  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck.. 
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ODONTOPHY'IA,  (from  o  Joe;,  and  to  grow). 
See  Dent  mo. 

ODONTOTRI  MM  A,  (from  o$ov$,  and  rrpitx,  t a 
xirar  axvmj ).  See  Dentifricicm. 

ODOR  A'TUS,  (from  ocluro,  ogW,  to  smell).  See  Ol- 
FAOTUS. 

ODORI'FER/E  GLA'NDULAS.  Sebaceous  glands 
under  the  prepuce,  behind  the  labia  and  in  the  axilla, 
denominated  from  their  odonr  resembling  musk.  Dr. 
Hunter  says  he  never  could  discover  the  orifices  of  these 
in  the  axilla,  therefore  he  supposes  the  discharge  to  be 
from  innumerable,  small,  imperceptible  pores. 

CE  A,  (from  oiui,  to  bear,  from  its  fertility).  See 
SORBUS. 

CECONO'MIA,  (from  oiy.op,  a  house,  and  vouof,  a 
taw,  or  rule) .  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  express  the 
management  of  a  sick  person  ;  and  it  is  the  title  of  an- 
Hippocratic  lexicon  added  by  Fcesius  to  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  Coan  sage.  The  animal  economy 
is  the  conduct  of  nature  in  conducting  the  animal 
process,  and  preserving  animal  bodies. 

OEDE  MA,  (from  oiSsu,  tumeo).  See  Tumor;  any 
inelastic  tumour  resembling  anasarcous  swellings.  See* 
Anasarca. 

CEdf/ma  ERYSIPELATOi'des,  erysipelas  bulla  turn, 
infammaturiimi.  An  cedematous  tumour,  white,  pel¬ 
lucid,  and  accompanied  by  heat. 

Dr.  Kirkland,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Inquiry, 
describes  an  inflammatory  oedema  which  attacks  sud¬ 
denly,  sometimes  accompanied  with  an  erysipelas,  or 
more  commonly  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  skin. 
Ho  considers  cedema  as  always  local. 

As  soon  as  the  swelling  begins  to  subside,  a  bandage, 
or  a  laced  stocking,  may  be  applied,  and  its  tightness 
gradually  increased.  Small  doses  of  calomel  may  be 
given  at  night,  and  the  following  morning  a  saline  pur¬ 
gative.  The  bark  will  be  ultimately  useful,  but  the  diu- 
retie  salt  should  be  at  first  added.  Kirkland's  Medical 
Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  468. 

CEoe'ma  lacteum.  See  Lymfhjeductus. 

G£DEMATO  DES,  (from  ot£r;i u-a).  See  CEdkma. 

CEDEMOSA  RCA,  (from  ot^ijaa,  and  <r«f£, jicsh)  ; 
utenformis  abscessvs,  of  a  more  solid  consistence  than 
cedema.  Severinus. 

CELSNl'CHIUM  and  CELSNI'TIUM.  Tysselium 
Plinii,  opium  sylvestre,  selinum  sylvestre  Lin.  Sp.  Pl. 
350.  Milky-PARSLEY.  The  root  is  perennial,  large, 
and  the  whole  plant  full  of  milky  juice.  The  leave* 
resemble  those  of  the  ferula;  the  seed  is  oval,  flat, 
large,  striated,  and  marginated.  Another  species  of 
selinum,  the  s.  palustre,  agrees  with  this  plant  in  its  pun¬ 
gency  and  acrimony:  the  roots  of  both  arc  aperient 
and  detergent ;  their  milky  juice,  it  is  said,  resembles 
scammony.  See  Hail  Historia. 

CENANTHA'RIA,  (from  oivop,  wine,  and  avSoc,  « 
foxin).  Sweet-scented  ointments.  Their  ap¬ 
pellation  is  not  derived  from  having  oenanthe  as  one  of 
their  ingredients,  but  from  their  fragrance,  or  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wine  and  lilies  which  are  ingredients 
in  them. 

CENA’NTTIE  CHTEROPHY'LLI  FOLDS,  (from 
oivr),  t 'His,  and  «v3o;,  fos,  because  fts  flowers  smell  like 
the  vine),  cenunthc .  pet  rose  lini  Jolio  vcacnosa,  amantac 
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meutcc  facie  lobelii,  filipendula  cicutce  facie.  Hem  lock 

drop-wort.  Dead-tongue,  cenanthc  crocata  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  30'5. 

I  he  root  is  long,  thick,  tuberous,  extremely  succu¬ 
lent  ;  and,  on  exposure  to  the  external  air,  the  juice 
becomes  yellow  ;  the  stalk  striated,  round,  branched,  of 
a  yellowish  red  colour,  about  three  feet  high  ;  the 
leaves  of  a  pale  green,  winged  or  doubly  winged  ;  the 
folioles  wedge-shaped,  smooth,  streaked,  and  jagged  at 
the  edges;  the  flowers  very  small  and  white,  disposed 
in  umbels,  placed  among  the  principal  stalks,  with 
short  ones  at  the  subdivisions  ;  each  flower  composed  of 
five  petals  ;  some  of  them  are  bent  inward,  and  heart- 
shaped  ;  tips,  purple  or  brown ;  fruit-stalks  angular, 
'scored  ;  the  general  fence  not  always  present ;  the  seeds 
striated  on  one  side,  and  dented  on  the  other.  It  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  is  perennial ;  flowers 
in  June  or  July. 

The  whole  of  this  plant  is  poisonous,  and  the  root  is 
said  to  be  the  most  virulent  of  all  our  indigenous  vege¬ 
table  poisons,  producing  epileptic  symptoms,  & c.  See 
VENENUM.  The  general  effects  of  this  poison  are 
convulsions,  locked-jaw,  giddiness,  madness,  loss  of 
hair  and  nails,  violent  heat  in  the  throat  and  stomach, 
vertigo,  sickness,  and  purging. 

This  herb  hath  been  mistaken  for  wild  celery,  water- 
parsnep,  smallage,  and  for  Macedonian  parsley.  The 
root  hath  no  ill  taste ;  and  is  therefore  seldom  sus¬ 
pected. 

In  Pembrokeshire  it  is  called  five  fingered -root,  and 
is  used  in  cataplasms  for  whitlows,  &c. ;  in  Cumberland, 
dead- tongue,  and  applied  in  cataplasms  to  some  diseases 
©f  horses.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves,  or  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  the  juice  of  the  root  taken  every  morning, 
Is  said  to  have  been  effectual  in  curing  obstinate  cuta¬ 
neous  diseases,  but  not  without  violent  effects.  It  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  dogs,  but  goats  eat  it  with  impunity. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  effects  of  this  root,  see 
Venenum. 

Withering’s  Botanical  Arrangements.  Wilmer’s  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Poisonous  Vegetables.  London  Medical 
Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  Ik c.  It  is  the  appellation  also  of 
water-hemlock,  and  a  species  of  thalictrum. 

CENAREA,  (from  oivapa.,  the  cuttings  of  vines). 
The  ashes  prepared  of  the  twigs  of  vines. 

CENEL/E'UM,  (from  oivog,  wine,  and  eXeciov,  oil).  A 
mixture  of  oil  and  wine. 

CENOGA  LA,  (from  oivop,  and  yccXa.,  mill 1).  A 
mixture  of  wine  and  milk ;  or,  wine  as  warm  as  new 
milk. 

CENO  PLIA,  (from  otvop,  wine);  nabca,  paliurus , 
nap,  napeca,  great  jujube,  is  produced  in  Egypt 
and  Crete  ;  and  is  astringent  before  it  is  ripe.  The  fruit 
is  eaten  as  a  delicacy  in  Egypt  and  Turkey  ;  and  its 
juice  resembles  that  of  the  grape. 

(E’NUS,  (from  oivcp,  vinum ).  WtNE. 

CE  nus  ANDiiius.  Generous-wine,  or  wine  of 
the  island  of  Andros. 

CE  nus  A  nthinos.  Flowery  wine;  wine  im¬ 
pregnated  with  flowers,  in  which  sense  it  is  an  epithet 
for  tbecyceon.  Galen. 

CE  nus  antho'smias,  (from  av0o<r,  and,  cnru.v.  a 
smell).  Sweet-scented  wines.. 


Wine  in  which  the  dins  or 


CE  NUS  APOD/F/dUS, 
teeda  hath  been  boiled. 

CEnus  apeze'smenus.  A  wine  heated  to  a  great 

degree,  and  prescribed  among  other  things,  as  garlic 
salt,  milk,  and  vinegar. 

CE  NUS  DEU  TER  us.  Wines  of  the  second  pressing 
,  NUS  diacheo'm enus.  Wine  diffused  in  large 
vessels  cooled,  and  strained  from  the  lees,  to  render 
it  thinner  and  weaker.  Such  wines  are  called  saccatt 
from J he  bag  through  which  they  are  strained. 

CEnus  galacto'des.  Wine  with  milk,  or  win-' 
made  as  warm  as  new  milk. 

CEnus  ma'lacus,  sive  maltiiacus.  Soft  or 
weak  and  thin  wine,  opposed  to  strong  ;  or  mild,  in  on- 
position  to  austere. 

CE  nus  me  lichroos.  Wine  in  which  honey  is 
mixed.  7 

CE  nus  ceno'des. 


CE'nus 

CEnus 


Strong  wine. 


White  wine 


Wine  mixed  with 


siRiE  os.  See  Sapa, 
straphi'dios  leu'cos, 
made  from  raisins. 

CE'nus  tethala'smenos. 

sea-water. 

CENOSTA'GMA,  (from  oivo;,  and  <rix&,  to  distil). 
See  Vinum  adustum. 

CENO  THERA,  (from  its  dried  root  smelling  like 
wine).  See  Lysimachia. 

CEPAIA.  See  Anacardium. 

CESO PH AG/E'iE  ARTE' REE,  (from  esophagus), 
rise  anteriorly  from  the  aorta  descendens,  and  are 
disti  muted  to  the  oesophagus.  Sometimes  the  upper¬ 
most  cesophagaea  produces  a  bronchial  artery.  Occa¬ 
sionally  there  is  one  only. 

CESOPH AGrE'US.  See  CEsophagus. 

CESOPHAGISMUS,  (from  oitrofayop-,  the  gullet). 

lMn?s<yPH  or  spasn] ot’ the  “^P^gus! 

CEbO  PHAGuS,  (from  oicrw,  the  future  tense  of 

<pspw,  to  cany,  and  tpxfw  to  eat,  because  it  carries  the 
meat  into  the  stomach);  gula,  hemos,  laucania;  the 
GULLET  is  the  contracted  continuation  of  the  pharynx 
the  last  part  of  the  fauces,,  called  by  the  Latins  infundi¬ 
bulum.  Its  anterior  part  is  connected  with  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  the  os  hyoides,  and  the  larynx  ;  it  closely 
adheres  behind  to  the  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  is 
moved  by  various  muscles,  which  elevate  or  dilate  the- 
pharynx,  and  by  others  which  shut  it.  One  pair  of 
these  muscles,  arising  by  three  origins  from  the  os 
hyoides,  the  cartilago  cricoides,  and  the  cartilago  thy- 
roides,  totally  surrounds  the  pharynx,  called  (esophagus 
the  sphincter  of  the  oesophagus,  the  others  are  billed. 
cephalo -pharyng xus,  spheno-pharyngeeus,  and  sh/lo-pha- 
ryngccus.  The  oesophagus  first  runs  straight  between 
the  aspera  arteria  and  the  vertebra  of  the  neck  and 
back,  but  turns  to  the  right  about  the  fifth  vertebra,  and 
to  the  left  about  the  ninth;  then  proceeding  through 
the  middle  of  the  thorax  and  the  muscular  part  of  the 
diaphragm,  behind  the  little  lobe  of  the  liver,  it  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  superior  orifice  of  the  stomach.  The 
oesophagus  consists  ot  four  coats,  the  outermost  coat  is. 
a  thin,  vascular,  cellular  membrane  originating  from  the 
pleura,  uniting  the  gullet  to  the  adjacent  parts.  The 
next  coat  is  muscular,  furnished  with  orbicular  fibres, 
and  above  these  with  longitudinal  ones.  The  third  is 
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Eefvons,  common  to  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  extend¬ 
ing  a  little  way  within  (he  stomach;  it  is  glandular,  and 
the  glands  secrete  a  mucus.  The  innermost  coat  is 
covered  with  mucus,  is  villous,  and  the  orifices  of  the 
glands  are  numerous.  The  cuticle  lines  the  oesophagus, 
but  is  loo  thin  to  be  demonstrated.  Besides  the  glands 
mentioned,  the  dorsal  about  the  fifth  vertebra  of  the 
back,  adhering  to  the  gullet,  and  the  thyroid  gland, 
situated  between  tlje  thyro-cricoid  cartilage  and  the 
oesophagus,  are  enumerated  as  belonging  to  this  organ. 
Its  upper  part  receives  arteries  from  the  internal 
carotids,  its  middle  from  the  aorta  and  intercostal,  and 
its  inferior  part  from  the  gastric  arteries.  Veins  from 
the  jugulars,  from  the  vena  sine  pari,  and  from  the  co¬ 
ronary  veins  of  the  stomach,  return  the  blood  in  the  re¬ 
spective  portions.  The  nerves  proceed  from  the  par 
vagum.  See  Incapability  of  Swallowing,  under  Deglu- 
T1TIO.  1NFLAMMATIO  (ESOPHAGI. 

Spasms  of  the  oesophagus  are  symptoms  of  hysteria 
only,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  peculiar  appearances 
of  that  proteiform  disease. 

Spasms  of  the  pharynx  are  distinguished  from  a  pa¬ 
ralysis  or  relaxation  of  the  canal,  by  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  being  in  the  latter  continual,  in  the  former 
intermitting:  in  paralysis  solids  are  more  easily  swal¬ 
lowed  than  liquids ;  in  spasms  the  difficulty  of  swallow¬ 
ing  solids  and  liquids  is  equal.  The  latter  fire  distin¬ 
guished  from  inflammation  by  the  absence  of  swelling, 
redness,  heat  in  the  fauces,  thirst,  and  fever;  from  tu¬ 
mours  and  excrescences,  by  cold  liquids  exciting  greater 
difficulty  than  warm,  and  by  pains  in  the  scapulae. 

Spasms  of  the  pharynx,  from  acrid  substances,  threat¬ 
en  an  inflammation;  from  hysteric  passions,  an  apo¬ 
plexy.  Etmuller  observes,  that  a  difficulty  of  swallow¬ 
ing  from  a  convulsion,  in  wounds,  is  dangerous;  and 
Hippocrates,  that  a  sudden  contortion  of  the  neck,  ob¬ 
structing  deglutition,  without  any  swelling  in  fevers,  is 
mortal.  Spasms  are  removed  by  antispasmodics  and  ano¬ 
dynes,  mixed  with  discutients,  both  given  internally,  and 
applied  externally.  The  more  violent  the  constriction, 
the  more  necessary  are  external  remedies.  But  the  most 
active  anodynes  internally  must  not  be  omitted ;  and 
should  swelling,  with  a  livid  colour  of  the  face,  come  on, 
and  there  be  no  time  for  the  operation  of  a  blister,  leeches 
opening  the  temporal  artery  or  jugular  vein  are  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  bowels  must  in  every  instance  be  kept 
open,  and  acrid  poisons,  it  such  be  the  cause,  must  be 
diluted  and  sheathed  by  mucilages,  oil,  milk,  &c. 
Blisters,  or  antispasmodics  applied  to  the  spine  of  the 
neck,  are  often  serviceable;  but,  except  as  a  symptom 
of  hysteria  or  apoplexy,  the  disease  is  peculiarly 
rare. 

In  spasms  of  the  lower  gullet  externals  are  best  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  spine,  with  which  the  cepophagus  is  imme¬ 
diately  connected.  If  the  spasms  are  so  violent  that  the 
patient  cannot  swallow,  he  must  be  supported  by  nou¬ 
rishing  clysters. 

See  Hoffmann’s  Practice  of  Physic,  translated  by 
LcXvis,  vol.  ii.  p.  147,  &c. ;  Pcrcival’s  Essays,  Medical 
and  Experimental,  vol.  ii.  p.  141,  &C;;  London  Medi¬ 
cal  Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  lG'5,  vol.  ii.  p.  go. 
CE'STKUM.  See  Bovina  affectio. 

CE  STRUM  VE  NERIS.  See  Clitoris. 

CE STROMA'NIA,  (from  oi<rhos,  the  pudenda  of  a 
rcuman,  and  jjMivop.au,  to  rage.)  See  Furor  UTERI- 
Ml'S. 


CE  SYPE,  (from  tug,  a  sheep,  and  puns,  sorties). 
The  greasy  sordes  of  wool. 

O'FFA  A' LB  A  HELMO  NTH.  If  rectified  spi  it 
of  wine  be  poured  gently  into  a  fully  saturated  volatile 
alkaline  solution,  down  the  side  of  a  glass,  an  opake 
dense  coagulum  is  formed,  which,  on  gently  shaking, 
becomes  a  consistent  mass,  separating,  by  warmth,  into 
a  solid  and  fluid  part  :  the  solid  part  is  called  offia  alha, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  volatile  soap,  but  is  only  th^- ex¬ 
cess  of  the  salt,  which  the  united  spirit  and  water  can¬ 
not  dissolve. 

OFFICINA'LIA.  Officinals;  an  appellation 
given  to  such  medicines,  whether  simple  or  compound, 
as  are  required  to  be  constantly  kept ;  or  to  such  vege¬ 
tables  as  are  selected  for  medicinal  purposes. 

OFFUSCA'TIO,  (from  ohfusceo ,  to  darken).  See 
Amaurosis. 

OLA'MPI.  The  name  of  a  gum  which  resembles 
copal,  brought  from  America.  It  is  sweet  to  the  taste, 
and  somewhat  astringent,  but  not  used  in  this  country. 

OLCACA'TZAN.  See  China  Ogcidentalis. 

O  LEA,  seu  OLI  VA,  (from  eAa uz),  the  olive- 
tree,  cotinus,  olea  Europea  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  11,  is  an  ever¬ 
green,  with  oblong,  narrow,  willow-like  leaves,  and 
monopetalous  whitish  flowers,  cut  into  four  sections, 
followed  by  clusters  of  oval  black  fruit,  containing, 
under  a  fleshy  pulp,  a  hard  rough  stone.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  bears  the  ordinary 
winters  of  oar  climate.  The  olives  are  called  drupas , 
drt/pa. 

The  fruit  hath  a  bitter,  austere,  disagreeable  taste; 
but  when  pickled  proves  less  ungrateful,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  promote  an  appetite,  assist  digestion,  and 
attenuate  viscid  phlegm.  The  Lucca  olives  are  the 
smallest,  and  mildest ;  the  Spanish,  the  largest,  and  most 
acrid.  Those  of  a  middling  size,  brought  from  Provence, 
are  generally  most  esteemed;  but  the  principal  con¬ 
sumption  of  this  fruit  is  for  their  oil,  which,  when 
taken  from  the  unripe  fruit,  it  is  called  oiuotribes  ompha - 
cinum.  The  oil  for  use  is  procured  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  The  purer  and  finer  oil  is  procured  by  gentle 
pressure;  and  inferior  sorts,  on  heating  the  residuum, 
and  pressing  it  more  strongly.  The  best  olive  oil  is  of 
a  bright  pale  amber  colour,  bland  to  the  taste,  and 
without  smell,  becoming  rancid  by  age,  particularly  in 
a  warm  situation;  by  cold,  at  the  38th  degree  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  it  congeals,  and  does  not 
become  rancid  at  the  freezing  point  of  water.  All  the 
mild  expressed  vegetable  oils  are  nearly  of  the  same 
nature;  but  the  most  fluid,  particularly  the  oil  of  olives, 
ai  d  of  almonds,  are  most  commonly  directed  for  inter¬ 
nal  use.  See  Amygdala ;  and  gross  and  ex¬ 
pressed  oils,  under  Oleum. 

OLEA  MEN,  (from  oleuvij  oil).  A  thin  liniment 
composed  of  oils. 

OLEA'NDER/from  its  resemblance  to  the  olive-tree). 
See  Nerion. 

OLEASTER,  (from  the  same) .  The  wild  olive, 
elaagnus,  agrichta,  differs  from  the  garden  olive  only 
from  the  want  of  cultivation. 

OLE'CRANON,  (from  coAevig,  cubitus,  and  tepavov, 
the  head).  The  ELBOW  ;  ancon,  pcchijs,  is  the  largest 
of  tiie  two  apophyses  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  rough  tuberosity  and  an  obtuse  point.  Ihe 
tuberosity  makes  the  corner  of  the  elbow',  called  act  ole. - 
inon ;  and  tire  pouit  is  lodged  in  the  posterior  cavity  of 
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the  lower  extremity  of  the  os  humeri,  when  the  fore¬ 
arm  is  extended. 

O'LEM E,  (from  wAijtoj,  the  cubit).  See  Cubitus. 

OLEOSA  CGHARQM,  (from  oleum,  and saeeharum). 
Essential  oils,  ground  with  eight  or  ten  times  their 
■weight  of  sugar,  become  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be 
diluted  to  any  assigned  degree.  These  oleosacchara 
may  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles  for  making  extem¬ 
poraneous  distilled  waters.  Mucilages  render  oils  mis¬ 
cible  with  water  into  a  milky  liquor  ;  and  they  dissolve 
in  a  little  more  than  their  weight  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine'.  The  extemporaneous  waters  made  in  this  way 
are  not  so  grateful  as  those  that  are  distilled,  as  the 
more  volatile  finer  portion  escapes. 

O'LEUM,  (from  olen,  a  name  first  confined  to  the  oil 
expressed  from  the  olive,  but  now  applied  to  many  other 
substances).  Oil.  Oils  are  animal,  vegetable,  and  mi¬ 
neral.  Animal  oil  is  the  fluid  fat  of  animals,  and  all 
animal  substances  yield  it  by  distillation.  Vegetable 
oils  are  procured  by  expression,  distillation,  or  boiling  ; 
the  mineral  spontaneously,  and  by  distillation. 

J .  Fixed  oils  are  usually  liquid,  or  become  so  in  a 
moderate  temperature.  They  are  combustible,  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water  and  alcohol,  mild  to  the  taste,  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  without  smell,  and  their  boiling  point  is 
usually  above  6()b°.  Oils,  or  what  are  styled  fat,  ex¬ 
pressed,  oils,  are  procured  from  the  seeds  of  plants;  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  adipose  membrane,  the 
cells  and  cavities  of  bones,  and  the  livers:  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  small  proportion  in  the  egg.  Olive  oil, 
taken  as  a  standard,  was  found  by  Lavoisier  (Journal  de 
Physique,  Juillet,  1 767)  to  contain,  in  100  parts,  79  of 
earbone,  and  21  of  hydrogen.  It  is  usually  yellowish 
or  greenish,  and  of  the  specific  gravity  of  about  0.  y  27 8 ; 
does  not  unite  with  water,  unless  assisted  by  some  mu¬ 
cilaginous  substance,  and  then  it  is  a  mixture  only, 
which,  on  standing,  separates.  When  distilled  it  seems 
in  part  decomposed;  water  and  sebacic  acid,  if  the  oil 
be  from  an  animal,  are  formed  ;  and  the  oil  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver  no  longer  possesses  its  former  qualities.  It  was 
once  called  oleum  philosophoruni. 

Since  the  time  of  Lavoisier,  however,  the  Dutch  che¬ 
mists,  Deiman,  Troostwyk,  See.  have  made  some  further 
advances  in  the  analysis  of  oil.  When  alcohol  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  at  high  temperatures,  or  when 
alcohol  or  ether  are  passed  through  a  red-hot  earthen 
tube,  a  gas  is  obtained,  styled  the  heavy  carbonated  hy¬ 
drogen.  '1  his  gas  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  common  air, 
unaffected  by  water,  of  a  foetid  odour,  burning  with  a 
strong  compact  flame,  like  resin.  Its  most  singular 
property,  however,  is,  that  when  combined  with  oxygi- 
nated  muriatic  acid  gas,  oil  is  obtained.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  called  it  olefiant  gas.  The  earbone,  in  this  gas, 
is  in  excess,  and  the  oxygen  seems  to  precipitate  the 
superabundant  portion;  for,  on  igniting  them,  earbone 
is  always  separated.  When  the  olefiant  gas  is  passed 
through  an  ignited  tube  the  hydrogen  seems  to  be  se¬ 
parated,  and  it  will  no  longer  produce  oil,  though  it  is 
usually  said  that  the  change  is  produced  by  the  loss  of 
the  earbone.  With  pure  alkali  oils  unite,  and  produce 
that  useful  concrete,  soap. 

If  exposed  to  cold  they  lose  much  of  their  fluidity, 
sometimes  at  a  very  moderate  temperature.  In  warm 
air,  they  become  thin,  rancid,  and  acrimonious :  in  this 
state,  instead  of  allaying  irritation  they  occasion  it. 
When  this  acrimony  appears  in  the  kernels,  it  is  covered 


by  the  remaining  mucilage,  and  the  emulsion  become* 
sour,  for  the  rancidity  depends  on  the  evolution  of  t|le 
sebacic  acid.  In  a  degree  of  heat  which  will  occasion  a 
small  evaporation  from  these  oils,  a  pungent  acid  vapour 
arises;  and  when  cool  they  are  found  to  have  acquired  a 
greater  degree  of  consistence  than  before,  with  an  acrid 
taste,  in  a  heat  approaching  to  ignition,  in  close 
vessels,  the  oil  rises  in  an  empyreumatic  state,  leaving 
a  black  coal  behind. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  oils,  the  seeds  which  contain 
them  must  be  ground  or  powdered  small,  included 
in  proper  bags,  wrapped  in  hair-cloths,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  press,  by  which  the  oil  is  forced  out.  To 
facilitate  the  expression,  it  is  usual  to  warm  either  the 
press  or  the  plates,  or  to  heat  the  substance  to  be  pressed. 
But  heat  occasions  rancidity,  and  should  only  be  admit¬ 
ted  when  intended  for  immediate  use.  Olives,  almonds, 
linseed,  rape,  and  mustard  seed,  now  chiefly  employed, 
yield  an  oil  not  essentially  different  as  a  medicine,  and 
each  is  an  emollient  and  demulcent.  For  this  purpose 
oil  is  prescribed  in  some  coughs,  catarrhal  affections; 
and  erosions,  successfully  used  in  worm  cases,  in  ne¬ 
phritic  pains,  spasms,  colics,  constipation  of  the  bowels,. 
&c.  and'  has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  canine 
madness.  (See  Hydrophobia.)  Externally,  it  is 
used  in  bites  and  stings  of  various  poisonous  animals, 
burns,  and  tumours,  or  mixed  in  liniments,  injections, 
clysters,  and  poultices  Rubbed  over  the  body,  it  has 
been  thought  beneficial  in  dropsies,  particularly  in 
ascites.  The  oily  clyster  consists  of  two  ounces  of  oil 
to  a  pint  of  barley  water;  and  if  intended  as  a  laxative; 
two  ounces  of  Glauber’s  salt  are  added. 

Four  ounces  of  oil,  with  two  drams  of  tincture  of 
opiuna,  are  thrown  up  as  a  clyster  in  spasmodic  affections 
of  the  bladder  and  the  neighbouring  parts;  sometimes 
the  opiate,  instead  of  the  oil,  is  united  to  a  dilute  solu¬ 
tion  of  starch  The  compound  oily  liniment  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  ounces  and  a  halt  of  olive  oil,  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  with  forty-five  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol: 
The  acid  must  be  gradually  added  to  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  in  an  open  vessel.  In  chronic  affections  of  the 
joints,  in  debility  from  sprains  and  bruises,  this  is  said 
to  be  an  efficacious,  but  it  is  not  an  elegant,  application. 

Though  expressed  oils  rmy  be  combined  with  water, 
by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage,  yet  they  do 
not  unite  with  the  gummy  mucilaginous  parts  of  ve¬ 
getables  Expressed  oils  are,  therefore,  as  we  have  said, 
similar,  whatever  may  be  their  source.  They  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  tinged  by  vegetable  matters  of  almost  all  co¬ 
lours  ;  and,  in  making  the  officinal  oils  by  decoction,  in 
order  to  have  the  colour  clear  and  strong,  the  oil  should 
be  strained  as  soon  as  it  hath  acquired  a  sufficiently  deep 
hue,  and  then  boiled  until  no  aqueous  vapours  exhale. 
If  the  water  is  not  wholly  evaporated  the  oil  will  have  a 
dark  colour,  and  be  soon  mouldy;  and  if  the  leaves  are 
boiled  after  they  become  crisp,  they  occasion  a  disagree¬ 
able  blackness.  What  are  styled  Jut  oils  differ  only- 
from  the  common  expressed  oils  by  containing  a  larger 
proportion  ot  mucilage. 

2.  A  gross  sebaceous  matter.  From  the  kernel  of4 
some  fruits,  as  of  the  cocoa-nut,  a  substance  of  a  buty— 
raceous  consistence  is  obtained.  It  is  best  extracted  by 
boiling  the  nut  in  water,  when  it  separates,  rising  to 
the  surface,  and  resuming  its  proper  consistence  us  the 
liquor  cools.  These  substances  have  the  same. general 
properties  with  expressed  oils,  but  are  less  dispojed  to 
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Become  rancid  than  most  of  the  common  fluid  oils.  It 
is  supposed  that  their  thicker  consistence  is  owing  to  a 
larger  admixture  of  an  acid  principle,  most  probably  of 
oxygen  ;  for  by  fire  they  yield  a  vapour  more  sensibly 
acid  than  the  fluid  oils;  and  these  by  the  admixture  of 
concentrated  acids  are  reduced  to  a  thick  and  a  solid 
mass. 

Oils  of  this  kind  are  styled  drying  oils,  because  they 
dry  without  losing  their  transparency.  Linseed  oil 
possesses  this  quality  in  the  greatest  degree ;  but  it  is 
usually  increased  by  adding  litharge,  which,  when 
boiled  with  it,  is  in  part  reduced  to  its  metallic  state. 
From  hence,  and  from  the  effect  of  acids,  we  conclude 
that  the  change  consists  in  the  addition  of  oxygen.  The 
highly  oxygenated  metallic  salts,  as  the  hydrargyrus 
niuriatus,  will  have  a  similar  effect.  The  thick  opaque 
whiteness  produced  by  the  access  of  air,  in  what  are 
styled  fat  oils,  as  those  of  olives,  almonds,  rape-seed,  and 
ben,  depends  on  a  similar  addition ;  for  it  is  imme¬ 
diately  produced  on  the  addition  of  oxygen  gas.  (Sene- 
bier.) 

Oils  in  different  disguises  constitute  a  great  part  of 
our  nourishment;  but  it  is  not  easily  digested  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  state,  nor  when  intimately  combined  with  mucilage 
in  the  kernels  of  nuts.  Oil  is  used  internally  as  a  DE- 
mi;  i.cknt,  and  its  operation  is  explained  under  that  head. 
3^1  any  difficulties  attend  the  explanation  of  its  effects 
when  carried  into  the  system.  Yet  the  German  phy¬ 
sicians,  particularly  De  Haen,  give  it  freely  in  inflam¬ 
mations  o-  the  lungs;  and  we  have  thought  soap,  which 
must  be  considered  as  a  form  of  oil,  useful  in  peripneu- 
mony.  Jn  Switzerland  it  is  used  to  destroy  taenia ;  and 
as  a  gentle  laxative  it  is  employed  in  preference  to 
others  in  nephritis,  in  colics,  and  constipation  of  the 
bowels 

The  external  use  of  oil  as  a  medicine  is  of  very  high 
antiquity.  It  was  a  part  of  the  complicated  system  of 
bathing,  as  employed  by  the  ancients,  either  as  a  re¬ 
nted}'  or  for  the  preservation  of  health.  Bathing  was 
of  peculiar  importance,  since  they  were  unacquainted 
with  linen  ;  and  their  woollen  garments  were  not  very 
regularly  or  very  nicely  cleaned.  The  peculiar  advantages 
of  oily  applications,  independent  of  the  friction  em¬ 
ployed,  except  in  giving  softness  and  flexibility  to  the 
limbs,  are  not  easily  ascertained.  After  excercise  they 
were  undoubtedly  refreshing,  and  prevented  stiffness; 
but  as  preservatives  they  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
useful  in  preventing  the  too  copious  perspiration. 
"When  we  compare  all  the  directions  for  anointing,  we 
can  see  no  other  point  in  which  they  meet;  and  this, 
in  a  climate  so  warm,  after  violent  exercise,  and  the  re¬ 
laxation  ot  the  warm  bath,  must  have  been  an  object  of 
importance  The  use  of  oil  as  an  external  remedy  was 
introduced  by  Prodicus,  more  probably  Herodicus,  the 
inventor  of  gymnastics ;  and  in  fevers  it  seems  to  be 
directed  to  the  purposes  mentioned.  We  have  not  the 
works  of  this  ancient  author,  but  find  copious  directions 
for  its  use  in  Pliny.  It  still  seemed  an  appendage  to 
the  bath  ;  for,  in  slow  fever,  the  oil  was  used  in  cold 
water;  in  the  cold  (its,  united  with  warm  substances, 
jn  general  it  was  supposed  to  strengthen  and  to  fortify 
the  body  against  the  access  of  cold.  So  strong- was  the 
ancient  opinion  ol  its  utility  in  this  respect,  that  to  de¬ 
fend  the  body  in  his  uno,  Juris  ulen  was  the  frequently 
repeated  maxim  for  prolonging  life. 

Independent  of  its  subsidiary  aid  to  the  balneum,  it 


was  used  by  the  ancients,  in  many  diseases,  applied 
externally,  and  often  rubbed  along  the  spine;  in  palsies, 
in  lethargy,  in  tetanus,  in  dropsy,  and  in  ephidrosis. 

In  hydrophobia  the  patients  were  thrown  into  the  cold 
bath,  and  then  into  oil  ;  in  melancholia,  into  a  bath  of 
water  and  oil.  It  was  supposed  to  allay  irritation,  and 
we  still  retain  its  use  in  burns,,  in  bites  of  insects,  in 
prurigo,  &c. ;  but  the  ancients  employed  it  to  allay  pain 
after  severe  operations,  to  soften  the  exuberant  callus 
of  bones,  to  remove  the  pain  attending  luxations  or 
wounds.  St.  Luke,  whom  we  now  quote  as  a  physi¬ 
cian,  describes  the  good  Samaritan -as  pouring  oil  and 
wine  into  the  wounds  of  him  who  fell  among  thieves, 
x.  X4. 

When  luxury  increased,  this  salutary  custom  was,  as 
usual,  abused,  and  the  oil  was  combined  with  the  most 
costly  perfumes.  The  simplicity  of  ancient  manners 
consigned,  without  a  blush,  the  fatigued  body  of  the 
traveller  to  tire  hands  of  a  female  ;  but  this  custom  was- 
afterwards  extended,  and  the  bath  became  the  scene 
of  wantonness  and  lust.  In  tire  progress  of  empire,  of 
science,  and  the  arts,  eastward,  the  use  of  oil  might 
have  been  carried,  unless  the  same  necessity  which  sug¬ 
gested-  it  in  Greece  introduced  it  also  in  Indostan; 
though  the  cotton  dress  would,  in-  a  great  degree,  ren-1  - 
der  the  use  of  the  bath  less  necessary. 

In  the  east  the  use  of  oil,  however;  seems  of  consi¬ 
derable  antiquity ;  and,  besides  the  more  obvious  effects  - 
of  giving  sleekness  to  the  skill,  and  flexibility  to  the 
limbs,  it  is  supposed  to  assist  the  strength,  increase  the 
secretion  of  fat  and  of  the  semen,  as  well  as  to  prolong 
life.  The  Hindoos  use  oil  to  cure  fevers, epilepsy,  mania, 
dropsy,  worms,  and  cutaneous  diseases :  to  relieve  pains 
from  bruises,  and  the  colic ;  to  prevent  bad  effects  from 
the  bites  of  mad  animals,  and  of  serpents. 

Modern  practice  continues  the  application  of  oil  to 
allay  irritation,  particularly  the  pains  felt  in  old  frac¬ 
tures,  or  wounds,  on  the  change  of  weather;  as  advised 
by  Rosenstein  ;  and  in  irritations  of  the  genital  organs, 
as  recommended  by  Huieland. 

Oil,  we  have  said,  was  used  externally  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  low  fevers,  and  the  practice  continued  in 
Egypt  to  the  time  of  Prosper  Alpinus.  On  this  founda¬ 
tion  it  may  have  been  recommended  in  the  plague,  in 
which  it  has  been  said  to  be  of  essential  use.  Its  ad¬ 
vantages,  however,  arise  not  from  the  oil,  but  from  the  * 
friction;  for,  unless  continued  so  as  to  excite  perspira¬ 
tion,  it  is  ot  little  utility.  In  dropsies  also  the  oil  seems 
only  to  assist  the  friction,  by  preventing  the  excoria¬ 
tion,  winch  might  otherwise  soon  occur.  In  tetanus, 
if  ever  useful,  it  is  also  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
friction  and  the  perspiration  excited,  by  means  of  the 
friction. 

In  the  bites  of-insects  it  seems  to  relieve  pain,  but 
in  those  of  serpents  Fontana  found  it  inefficacious  ;  nor 
are  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Baldwin  on  its  effects  in 
the  bites  of  scorpions,  or  rats,  unexceptionable,  hx 
hydrophobia  it  h;xs  been  recommended  on  the  authority 
of  an  ancient  Greek  manuscript ;  and,  though  we  have 
received  accounts  of  cases  in  which  it  seemed  to  relieve 
the  spasms,  it  has  not  been  found  to  cure  the  disease. 

That  oil  may  he  useful  in  securing  a  person  train 
contagion  appears  from  evidence  apparently  more  deci¬ 
sive.  From  very  different  sources  we  find  that  oil  pot¬ 
ters,  oil  sellers,  tallow  chandlers,  and  tanners,  are  unu¬ 
sually  exempt  from  the  plague,  and  the  worst  eptdo- 
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It  lias  been  supposed  that  frictions  with  oil  are 
nutritive,  as  they  are  said  to  increase  obesity  :  butchers 
and  cooks  are  proverbially  fat.  This  effect  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  doubted,  sometimes  denied. 

3.  Essential  oi  s  are  obtained  only  from  the  odori¬ 
ferous  parts  of  vegetables,  since  on  these  the  odour, 
often  the  pungency,  and  other  active  powers  of  the 
'subject  depend.  They  are  consequently  called  essences 
and  essential  oils.  These  oils  are  very  combustible, 
boil  nearly  at  the  same  point  as  water,  evaporate  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  stain  on  paper,  unite  with  different  pro¬ 
portions  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  even  water 
will  imbibe  some  more  subtile  portion,  and  be  impreg¬ 
nated  with  their  flavour.  By  the  mixture  of  sugar, 
gum,  &-c.  they  unite  with  water  in  a  transparent  fluid! 
Digested  with  volatile  alkalies  the  colour  often  varies, 
dnd  some  of  the  less  odorous  acquire  a  considerable  de- 
git_e  of  fiagrauce,  while  fixed  alkalies  universally  impair 
their  odour,  lheir  medium  specific  gravity  isO  ()553, 
and  they  seem  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  hydro¬ 
gen  than  expressed  oils.  In  the  heat  of  boiling  water 
tnese  oils  totally  exhale,  and  on  this  principle  they  are 
readily  extracted  ;  for  an  aqueous  fluid  is  only  volatile 
in  this  temperature, ffrom  which  part  of  the  oil  is  easily 
separated.  In  their  resolution  by  a  burning  heat  they 
ouiei  little  from  expressed  oils.  From  continued  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  warm  air,  instead  of  growing  thin,  rancid, 
and  acrimonious,  they  gradually  become  thick,  harden¬ 
ing  at  last  into  a  solid,  brittle,  concrete,  sometimes  into  a 
saline  substance,  with  a  remarkable  diminution  of  their 
volatility,  fragrance,  and  pungency.  (See  Gaubii  ad¬ 
versaria.)  The  mixture  of  a  concentrated  acid  in¬ 
stantly  produces  a  similar  change. 

The  oils  expressed  from  aromatic  substances  differ 
from  those  obtained  from  olives,  almonds,  &c.  They 
retain  a  portion  of  the  aromatic  matter  of  the  subject  ; 
and  a  nutmeg  yields,  upon  expression,  an  oil  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  flavour  of  the  spice,  and  a  purgative 
oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  ricinus.  °  The 
rinds  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons,  yield,  by  expres¬ 
sion,  essential  oils  nearly  similar  to  those  obtained  from 
tnem  by  distillation.  I  hey  are  most  conveniently  ob¬ 
tained  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  lump-sugar  on  the  surface 
of  the  fresh  peels  :  the  vesicles  in  which  the  oil  is  con¬ 
tained  are  thus  burst,  and  the  sugar  imbibes  it. 

Moist  essential  oils  are  drawn  by  distillation,  adding 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  to  prevent  burning,  in 
which  the  subject  is  macerated  a  little  before  the  distil¬ 
lation  :  the  oil  comes  over  with  the  water,  and  either 
floats  on  its  surface,  or  falls  to  the  bottom.  The  water 
employed  in  distilling  essential  oils  imbibes  some  por- 
t.10n  /hem ;  so  that  the  saturated  water  of  former 
distillations  may  be  advantageously  employed  instead  of 
common  water  in  future  operations,  since  this  portion 
of  the  oil  cannot  be  separated. 

Essential  oils  are  very  often  adulterated.  If  with 
an  expressed  oil,  the  fraud  is  discovered  by  addin*  a 
little  lectifkd  spirit  of  wine,  which  dissolves  the  essen¬ 
tial  oil,  and  leaves  the  expressed  untouched.  If  a 
heavier  essential  oil  be  dropped  into  water,  alter  a  brisk 
agitation,  it  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  expressed  oil 
swims  at  the  top ;  or  it  evaporated  in  a  silver  spoon 
the  essential  oil  will  leave  the  expressed  behind.  If 
adulterated  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  when  dropped 
into  water,  or  into  spirit  of  turpentine,  a  milkiness  will 
appear  on  the  mixture  being  shaken.  If  an  essential 
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oil  is  mixed  with  a  cheaper  one,  a  drop  rubbed  on  (he 
hand,  and  held  to  the  fire,  will  leave  the  odour  of  the 
added  oil  sufficiently  distinct  behind.  The  added  oils' 
are  usually  those  of  turpentine,  which  arc  also  disco¬ 
vered  by  a  milkiness  when  dropped  into  'spirit  of 
wine. 

Essential  oils,  medically  considered,  agree  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  qualities  of  pungency  and  heat,  but  differ  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  subjects  from  which  they  are  obtained. 
Some  of  these  are  used  to  correct  the  irritating  griping 
quality  of  resinous  purgatives,  in  which  respect  they 
are  useful,  as  general  stimulants,  as  carminatives,  and 
sometimes  light  astringents.  These  oils  may  be  ad¬ 
ministered  with  powders,  pills,  boluses,  or  electuaries. 

4  Concrete  essential  oil.  Some  vegetables,  as  tlie 
toots  of  elecampane,  yield  a  substance  possessing 
the  general  properties  of  essential  oils,  but  of  a 
thicker  and  sebaceous  consistence.  It  is  equally  vola¬ 
tile  and  subtle  with  the  fluid  oils  ;  exhales  equally  in 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  concretes  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  collected  fluid.  The  exhalation  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  its  concreting  again,  without  any  separation, 
into  a  fluid  and  a  solid  part,  distinguishes  it  from  essen¬ 
tial  oils  that  have  been  thickened  or  indurated  by  a^e  or 
bv  acids.  See  Hoffmann’s  Observationes  Physico¬ 
chemical  lib.  i.;  Neumann’s  Chemical  Works. 

Oleum  amygdala  rum.  See  Amygdalae. 

Ole  cm  an i male  is  an  empyreumatic  oil  from  ani¬ 
mal  substances,  usually  prepared  from  bones  or  harts¬ 
horn,  refined  by  repeated  distillations  till  it  is  nearly 
colourless.  It  always  retains  some  smell,  which  is 
pungent,  but  not  unpleasant;  and  is  used  chiefly  as  an 
antispasmodic,  sometimes  as  a  diaphoretic.  It  was  first 
introduced  .by  Dippel,  and  the  preparation  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  Model,  a  Russian  chemist.  Tho 
dose  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops,  and  it  is  given  in 
convulsions,  the  hooping-cough,  and  similar  complaints. 
Externally  it  has  been  employed  in  bruises  ;  and  the 
British  oil,  a  quack  remedy,  is  of  this  kind.  By  keep¬ 
ing  it  acquires  its  former  unpleasant  qualities,  probably 
by  attracting  azot  from  the  air.  J 

Oleum  camphouatum  is  the  camphor  in  a  liquid 
form,  exuding  from  the  trees  which  produce  it.  (See 
Camphora.)  It  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  of 
camphor  j  but  was  first  introduced  as  an  external  appli¬ 
cation  to  cure  gout.  It  seemed  to  relieve  the  pain, 
which,  however,  returned  to  another  part ;  and  had  it 
not  done  so,  all  the  iuconveniencies  of  repelled  >mut 
would  probably  have  followed. 

Oleum  jecoris  aselli.  The  liver  of  the 
COD-FISH,  is  procured  by  the  process  of  putrefaction, 
when  it  spontaneously  separates.  It  is  imported  in  bar¬ 
rels  from  Newfoundland,  and  was  first,  we  believe,  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Percival  in  the  Manchester  infirmary,  in 
doses  from  one  to  three  table  spoonfuls.  It  was  ffiven  for 
chlonic  rheumatism  ;  and,  though  highly  nauseous,  was 
found  so  successful,  that  patients  petitioned  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  same  remedy.  Dr.  Bardsley  has  lately  added 
his  testimony  to  its  salutary  virtues  in  this  complaint; 
and  we  have,  we  think,  seen  chronic  rheumatisms  yield 
to  a  steady  constant  use  of  this  oil  which  had  resisted 
every  other  remedy.  By  habit  the  palate  is  less  of¬ 
fended  by  its  taste. 

Oleum  macis.  See  Nux  myristica.  As  an 
external  application  it  is  said  to  be  anodyne. 

Ole  um  mai.abathii.  An  oil  said  to  be  procured 
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fjrom  the  leaves  of  tlie  laurus  cinnamomum  ;  but  what 
is  brought  to  us  from  India  seems  to  be  flavoured  by 
doves,  if  not  drawn  from  them. 

Ole'um  neroli.  An  oil  procured  from  the  flowers 
of  the  Seville  orange  tree,  used  only  as  a  perfume. 

Ole'um  oliv a'rum.  See  Olka,  or  Oliva. 

Ole  um  origani  and  sassafras.  Two  acrid  es¬ 
sential  oils,  often  serviceable  in  relieving  tooth-ach. 
They  appear  to  act  as  narcotics. 

Ole  um  palm;e.  See  Palm.®  oleum. 

Ole'um  papyri.  A  fetid  empyreumatic  oil,  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  rolled  up  in 
a  small  cylinder,  and  set  on  fire  at  one  end,  while  the 
other  is  enclosed  in  a  cavity  formed  by  two  tea-cups. 
When  the  paper  is  consumed,  and  the  apparatus  cold, 
a  dense  oil  is  found  in  the  lower  cup. 

Ole'um  petr.e.  See  Petroleum. 

Ole'um  ricini.  See  Cataputia. 

Olf/um  sinapf.os.  The  oil  of  mustard  is  per¬ 
fectly  mild.  What  is  usually  styled  the  essence  of 
mustard  is  only  the  oil  of  turpentine  combined  with 
spirit  of  wine,  with  the  addition  ot  camphor,  opium, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  the  flour  of  mustard. 

Ole'um  sulphur atum.  The  modern  appellation 
of  Balsam  of  sulphur,  q.  v. 

Ole'um  syrias.  A  fragrant  essential  oil  obtained 
fromjdie  pinus  balsamea  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1421. 

Ole'um  templinum.  See  Abies. 

Ole'um  vjni.  An  oily  fluid  which  arises  in  the 
distillation  of  ether,  after  the  finer  fluid  has  come  over. 
A  proportion  of  this  oil  gives  Mr.  Tickell  s  ether  its 
distinguishing  qualities. 

Oleum  is  a  term  for  the  product  of  several  sub¬ 
stances,  viz. 

O  leum  balsami.  See  Balsamum. 

O  leum  sa'lis.  See  Circulatum. 

O  leum  my'rrha;  per  deliq.  See  Myrrha. 

O' leu  m  antimo'nii.  See  Anti  monium. 

OLFA'CTORII  NERVI,  (from  of  act  us),  the  ol¬ 
factory  NERVES,  were  formerly  called  processus 
mammilla  res.  They  are  the  first  pair  of  nerves  from  the 
brain,  and  seem  to  approach  as  they  pass  towards  the 
crista  galli,  where  they  divide  into  many  small  filaments, 
which  pass  through  the  foramina  of  the  os  ethmoides. 
On  these  nerves  no  covering  from  the  dura  mater  can 
be  traced.  See  Olfactus. 

OLFA'CTUS,  (from  olfacio)  ;  the  SENSE  of  smell¬ 
ing  ;  odoratus.  The  mucous  membrane  which  lines 
the  nostrils  is  expanded  in  the  two  frontal  sinuses,  the 
antra  of  Plighmore,  the  cells  in  the  sphenoid  bone, 
and  the  spongy  bones  of  the  nostrils.  I  he  olfactory 
nerves  pierce  the  holes  in  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  spread 
themselves  in  this  membrane.  No  where  are  the 
nerves  so  soft,  naked,  and  consequently  so  easily  affected 
and  injured,  though  defended  by  an  insipid  mucus.  A 
branch  from  the  fifth  pair  is  also  sent  to  this  membrane, 
by  the  irritation  of  which  sneezing  is  excited  on  the 
irritation  of  acrid  mucus,  or  any  other  stimulant.  The 
objects  of  smell  are  those  substances  which  float  in  the 
atmosphere;  but  from  experiments  it  is  plain  that  the 
spirit  chiefly  excites  the  sense  of  smelling,  for  as  it  is 
separated  from  the  oil  the  latter  is  inodorous.  The  sense 
of  smell  is  only  excited  when  the  odorous  effluvia  con¬ 
tained  in  the  air  are  impressed  on  the  olfactory  nerves. 
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The  longer  the  nostrils,  and  the  more  extensive  the 
surface,  the  more  aente  is  the  sense  of  smelling. 

OLIBANUM,  (from  the  Chaldee  word  lebana);  con - 
der,thus  museulinum , and  corlicosum.  Lycian  juniper 
or  CEDAR.  (See  Thus.)  It  is  a  gummy  resin 
brought  from  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies;  but  Dale 
found  in  a  species  of  cedar,  in  Carolina,  a  gum  so  nearly 
resembling  it,  that  he  could  not  perceive  any  difference. 
The  tree  which  usually  affords  it  is  the  juniper  its  lycia 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  14/0.  We  usually  receive  the  olibanum 
in  drops  or  tears,  like  those  of  mastich,  but  larger,  of  a 
pale  yellowish  colour,  by  age  becoming  reddish.  The 
single  tears  are  called  simply  olibanum  or  thus ;  when 
two  are  joined  together,  thus  museulinum;  if  very 
large,  thus  feemininum.  When  four  or  five  large  tears 
have  adhered  together,  found  probably  on  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  they  have  been  named  thus  corticosum ;  the  finer 
powder  mica  thuris;  the  coarser,  manna  thuris.  The 
appellation  of  thus  is  now,  however,  disused. 

Olibanum  has  a  moderately  strong,  not  very  agree¬ 
able  smell,  and  a  bitterish  taste.  In  chewing  it  sticks 
to  the  teeth,  and  renders  the  saliva  milky.  Laid  on  a 
red-hot  iron  it  readily  burns  with  a  strong,  not  un¬ 
pleasant,  smell.  On  trituration  with  water-,  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  it  dissolves  into  a  milky  liquor,  which,  on 
standing,  deposits  a  portion  of  resinous  matter,  which 
on  inspissation  leaves  a  yellow  extract,  retaining  much 
of  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  olibanum.  Rectified  spirit  of 
wine  dissolves  less  than  water,  but  takes  up  nearly  all 
the  medicinal  virtue.  It  has  been  recommended  in 
disorders  of  the  head  and  breast,  in  haemoptoes,  and  in. 
alvinc  and  uterine  fluxes,  in  a  dose  of  about  3ss.  Dr_ 
Cullen  thinks  it  has  r.o  medicinal  virtues,  and  takes  no 
notice  of  it;  but  it  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  gleets,, 
leucorrhosa,  and  other  discharges,  where  stimulants  ini 
the  urinary  passages  or  parts  contiguous  are  necessary. 
It  seems  useful  as  a  carminative,  and  we  have  sometimes 
thought  it  advantageous  in  the  catarrhus  suffocativus  of 
old  people.  In  hysteric  complaints  it  is.  frequently 
ordered ;  and  applied  externally  in  a  plaster  as  a  corro¬ 
borant.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica;  Neumann’s 
Chemical  Works. 

OLISTHE  MA,  (from  oMcrdawco,  to  fall  out).  See 
Luxatio. 

OLIVA'RIA  CORPO'RA,  (from  oliva,  the  olive),  re¬ 
sembling  an  olive.  Two  eminences  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
medulla  spinalis..  See  Cerebrum. 

O'LLI.  See  Caoutchouc. 

OLOPHLY'CTIDES,  (from  Laos, whole,  and 
a  pustule;  because  they  cover  the  whole  body).  See 
Phlycten  if.. 

OLSENI  CHI.UM,  See  CElsnitium. 

'  O'LUS  A’TUUM,  (plus,  herb,  ab  alendo,  and  at  rum, 
black,  from  its  leaves).  See  Hi FPOSELINUM. 

O  lus  au  reum.  See  A  triplex. 

O'lus  LIispanicum.  See  Spinachia. 

OMA'GRA,  (from  w[uog,  shoulder,  and  xypx,  seizure). 
See  Arthritis. 

O  MASUM,  or  O'MASUS,  (quasi  comasum,  or  corner 
sum;  from  comedo ,  to  cut).  See  Abomasum. 

OMELYSIS,  (from  cvp.es,  crude)-,  the  meal  of  bar¬ 
ley  not  parched;  or  any  sort  of  meal. 

OME'NTA.  See  Dura  mat*r- 
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.  OMENTA'US,  and  OMENTI'TIS,  (from  omentum). 
See  Peritonitis. 

OME  NT  UM,  (from  omen,  because  the  soothsayers 
prophesied  from  the  inspection  of  this  part);  epiploon; 
reticulum,  dertron,  gangennon,  from  its  structure  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  a  net ;  the  caul  which  extends  some¬ 
times  to  the  hypogastfinm,  sometimes  scarcely  below  the 
navel.  It  is  bordered  with  fat;  the  lines  by  which  it  is 
divided  are  fatty,  and  between  the  bands  of  fat  it  is 
sometimes  plaited,  resembling  in  shape  a  net  or  an 
empty  pouch,  floating  over  the  intestines.  Its  superior 
portion  is  divided  into  two  borders,  one  of  which  is 
fixed  along  the  great  arch  of  the  colon,  and  the  other 
along  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  The  union 
of  these  two  borders  on  the  right  side  is  fixed  to  the 
ligament,  or  adhesion  of  the  duodenum  and  colon,  and 
to  their  contiguous  parts;  that  on  the  left  side  to  the 
longitudinal  scissure  of  the  spleen  to  the  extremity  of 
the  pancreas,  and  to  the  convex  side  of  the  great  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  stomach.  It  connects  also  the  mem¬ 
branous  ligament  which  sustains  the  ductus  choledo¬ 
ch  us  to  the  ventral  vena  portae. 

The  inferior  portion  is  the  saculus  cpip/oicus ;  the  an- 
-terior  and  posterior,  styled  the  lamina;;  but  Dr.  Monro 
prefers  the  term  alee. 

The  omentum  is  composed  of  two  laminae  joined  by 
cellular  substance  which  is  looser  near  the  blood  vessels, 
forming  broad  bands,  in  which  the  latter  ramify,  and 
which  Dr.  Monro  calls  bunds  or  portions  of  fat. 

The  little  omentum  (see  Mesog  astrion)  is  a  small 
bag  fixed,  by  its  whole  circumference,  to  the  small  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  stomach,  and  to  the  concave  side  of  the 
liver  before  the  sinus  of  the  vena  portae,  so  that  it  sur¬ 
rounds  the  prominent  portion  of  the  lobulus.  It  is 
thinner  than  the  greater  omentum,  and  ends  in  a  nar¬ 
rower  cavity,  often  in  different  pointed  sacculi.  Its 
laminae  seem,  in  part,  to  be  continuations  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  membranes  of  the  stomach,  the  liver  and  the  conti¬ 
guous  portion  of  the  diaphragm.  Those  of  the  great 
omentum  are  equally  continuations  of  the  contiguous 
membranes  of  the  stomach,  colon,  and  in  part  of  the 
spleen ;  at  least  it  is  intimately  connected  with  these  or¬ 
gans.  The  fatty  appendices  of  the  colon  and  rectum 
have  been  called  appendices  epiploiccc,  and  are  elongations 
of  their  external  coat,  resembling  in  structure  the 
omentum.  Each  rests  on  a  broad  thin  basis  next  the 
intestine,  terminating  by  irregular  papillae.  The  bases 
are  at  first  longitudinal,  then,  in  their  progress,  oblique, 
and  near  the  rectum  transverse.  The  longitudinal  ap¬ 
pendices  sometimes  communicate  with  each  other. 

ri  he  blood  vessels  of  the  omentum  are  from  the  gas¬ 
tric*,  and  consequently  called  gastro  epiploiccc.  The 
arteries  on  the  right  side  answer  to  the  hepatic;  on  the 
left  to  the  splenic:  both  communicate  with  the  arteria 
ventricuH  coronaria,  and  with  the  mesenteric  arteries 
respectively.  rlhe  veins  answer  equally  to  the  vena 
portae  '1  he  vessels  ot  the  lesser  omentum  come  chiefly 
from  the  coronaries  of  the  stomach ;  those  of  the  appen¬ 
dices  from  the  vessels  of  their  respective  intestines. 

The  omentum  is  generally  larger  on  the  left  side 
than  the  right,  often  forms  a  part  of  a  hernial  tumour, 
and  suffers  with  the  peritonaeum  in  child-bed  fever.  Its 
use  is  unknown.  It  is  said,  without  reason,  to  lubricate 
®dth  its  fat  the  intestines;  but  these  are  kept  distinct 


by  an  Iialilus.  From  its  communication  with  -those 
viscera,  which  are  subject  to  considerable  distension, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  subservient  to  their 
functions,  though  in  a  manner  not  easily  explained. 

OMOCO  fYLE,  (from  wao;,  the  shoulder,  and  y.ol'j- 
Arj,  a  cavity).  See  Scapula. 

OMOHYOID .  E  U S  MU'SCULUS,  (from  wa:;,  and 
voiosg,  the  hyoid  bone).  See  Curaco-hyoid-EUs 

'  MUSCULUS. 

OMOLI  NON,  (from  wp,cg,  crude,  and  \tvov,  linum). 
Raw  flax;  which  Hippocrates  used  for  burning  or 
cauterising,  or  in  the  cure  of  the  fistula  in  ano,  a  mode 
which  Paulus  calls  apolinosis ;  in  a  tubercle  of  the  side 
after  cutting  and  cauterising ;  or  in  dropsy. 

OMOl’LA  1  A,  (from  mu.  eg,  the  shoulder ,  and  vs>.%  1c;, 
broad).  See  Scapula. 

OMOPLA  IO-PIYOIDxE  US.  Synonymous  with 
umohyuidinis.  See  Coraco-hyoid/eus  musculus. 

O  MOS,  (from  cue,  to  bear).  See  Humerus  and 
Uterus. 

OMPHA'CIUM,  (from  oy.paaov,  an  unripe  grape). 
See  Vitis. 

OMPHACI'TIS.  (from  the  same).  A  small  kind 
of  gall. 

OMPHAC0MB  LI,  (from  oy.pxxov,  and  »xsX(, 
honey)-,  oxynjel  made  of  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes  and 
honey. 

OMPHALOCA  RPOS,  (?/xpaX?£,  a  navel,  and 
napitif ffrvctus ;  from  its  resembling  the  navel).  See 
Aparine, 

OMPHALOCE  LE,  (from  oy,tpa\pg,  the  navel,  and 
xr/Aij,  a  rupture).  See  HERNIA  UMBIMCALIS. 

OMPHALOS,  (from  o/x^uXuncw,  to  rollup).  See 
Umbilicus,  and  Hernia  umbilicalis. 

O'MPHAX,  (quasi  wp j  sig  ro  cpxyeiv,  from  its  crude 
state).  See  Agresta. 

ONAGRA.  See  Arthritis. 

ONEIRODYNIA,  (from oveipov  ,  f omnium,  and  aJoioj, 
cruciutus).  Disturbed  or  troubled  sleep.  Dr. 

Cullen  places  this  disease  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  or¬ 
der  vesaniir,  and  defines  it,  violent  or  disturbed  action 
of  the  imagination  during  sleep.  The  species  are, 

1.  Oneirody  nia  activa.  See  Somnambalis- 
mus. 

2.  Oneirody'nia  gravans.  See  Incubus. 

ONEIRO  CMOS,  (from  o vsipuifliv.  semen  in  somno 

prof ii n dure).  Coelius  Aurelianus  gives  this  appellation 
to  the  complaint  in  which  the  patient  is  disturbed  with 
delusive  dreams,  frequently  emitting  his  semen  during 
sleep.  He  considers  it  as  the  result  of  impressions  oil 
the  fancy,  arising  from  extraordinary  desire  of,  or  great 
abstinence  from,  venery.  Cuslius  Aurelianus  de  Mor- 
bis  Chronicis,  lib.  v.  c.  7.  See  Gonorrhoea. 

ONETRO  GHONOS,  (from  oveipog,  a  dream,  and 
ycvn],  seed).  The  oneiroghmos,  occurring  rarely. 

ONl'SCUS,  (ab  ovog,  multipcdu) .  See  Aselli. 

ONTTTS,  (from  ovog,  an  ass,  because  asses  are  fond 
of  it).  Seo  Origanum  Creticum,  and  Angli- 

CUM. 

ONOBRY  CHIS,  (from  ovog,  and  fipvp^co,  to  bray; 
because  its  smell  makes  asses  bray) .  lJolyg<i/o>i  Gesneri, 
caput  gallinaceum,  hedysarum  onobryckis  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
105.9,  holyhay,  cock’s-head  vetch,  saintfoin. 
It  grows,  on  hills,  in  high-ways,  and  corn-fields ;  but 
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Always  in  a  chalky  soil,  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  cul¬ 
tivated  for  feeding  of  cattle,  and  is  said  to  increase  the 
flow  of  milk  in  cows. 

ONOCHE'LIS,  ONOCLE'A,  (from  ovo;,  andp^siAoj, 
a  lip;  from  its  supposed  resemblance).  See  An- 
chusa. 

ONO  NIS,  (from  ovog,  because  it  interrupts  asses 
when  at  plough).  See  Anonis. 

ONO  PTERIS  MAS,  (from  ovog,  and  fern  ; 

because  eaten  by  asses).  O/iusmu  echinoides  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  K)6  It  is  the  plant  which  produces  the  anchusa 
lufea  of  some  foreign  dispensatories,  commended  as  an 
emenagogue.  See  Adrianthum  nigrum. 

ONY'CHIA,  (from  o vujj,  a  nail).  See  Parony¬ 
chia. 

O  NYX,  (from  ovc£)  The  Greeks  gave  this  name  to 
a  disease  of  the  eye;  a  spot  resembling  in  shape  the  lin¬ 
ger  nail.  See  Abscessus  oculj,  and  Albugo. 

OOI'DES,  (from  tuov,  an  egg,  and  siSog,  likeness). 
See  Oculus. 

OPERCULA'RES,  (from  opcrio,  to  close).  See 
Cochlea:. 

OPERCULA  TUS,  (from  operculum,  a  cover).  A 
kind  of  moss  whose  anthera  is  furnished  with  a  lid. 

OPE'RCULIJM  COCHLEAE  CCELA'TaE.  See 
Umbilicus  varinus. 

OPHIA  SIS,  (from  o<pi{,  a  serpent ;  because  the  ser¬ 
pent  casts  his  skin).  See  Alopecia. 

.  OPHIOGLO  SSUM,  (from  o<pi$,  and  yAw<r<r«,  a 
tongue).  Adders  TONGUE;  brassatel/a;  lingua  ser- 
pentis,  (phioglo-sum  vulgatum  Lin .  Sp.  PI.  1518.  This 
plant  hath  only  one  leaf,  with  a  slender  stalk  arising 
from  its  bottom,  the  edges  dented,  and  supposed  to  re¬ 
semble  the  tongue  of  a  serpent;  it  grows  in  meadows, 
the  leaf  is  thick,  of  a  fresh  green  colour,  and  juicy;  the 
seed  is  in  a  green  spike.  It  has  not  been  lately  used  in 
medicine. 

OPHIOSCO’RDON,  or  OPHIOSCO  RODON, 
(from  o<pig,  and  crxo^oSov,  garlic ;  spotted  like  a  serpent). 
x ictoria/is-,  allium  agnimnn,  and  alpinum  ;  allium  m on¬ 
to  num  latij'olium  macula!  um  ;  ideea  ;  tnuly  alpinvm  ; 


SPOTTED  RAMSONS;  BKOAP-LEAV  ED  MOUNTAIN 
garlic,  similar  in  virtue  to  the  common  garlic.  See 
Raii  Historia. 

OPHIOSTA'PHYLLON,  (from  o<pis,  and  <r1a.<pv\r), 
n  berry,  because  serpents  feed  upon  its  berry).  See 
Bryonia  alba. 

O'PHRIS,  and  O  PHRIS  MA  JOR.  See  Bifolium. 

O  PHRYS,  (o^vf).  See  Frontis,  os. 

O’phrys  UNI  i<o  LI  A.  See  Monophyllon. 

OPHTH  A  LAM  A,  (from  o<j50aXpj,  an  eye).  Tnflmn- 
n.atiu  ocu/i-,  ophthalmitis ;  blephoratts ;  chcmosis.  An  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  membranes  which  invest  the  eyes; 
particularly  the  adnata. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease  in  the  class  pyrexuc, 
and  order  phhgmasicc,  defining  it  redness,  and  pain 
of  the  eye,  with  incapacity  of  bearing  the  light,  and 
most  commonly  with  tears.  He  distinguishes  two  spe¬ 
cies:  1.  1  he  ophthalmia  membranarum ;  'l.  ophthalmia 
ta/si,  when  attended  with  tumour,  erosion,  and  glutin¬ 
ous  exudation  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  The  first 
he  considers  as  varying  according  to  its  degree.  The 
second  includes  but  two  varieties.  He  distinguishes 
also  between  the  idiopathic  and  the  symptomatic  oph- 
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thalmia,  including  in  the  first  the  species  mentioned, 
and  distinguishing  the  last  from  the  primary  disease. 
There  is,  however,  no  disease  in  which  the  practical 
views  are  so  much  confounded  by  nosological  strictnessas 
in  ophthalmia,  which  is  often  an  acute  fever  with  high¬ 
ly  active  inflammation;  but  from  this  point  it  frequently 
diminishes  in  activity,  so  as  to  become  merely  a  redness 
from  over-distended  vessels;  though  from  the  great  sen¬ 
sibility  of  the  organ,  pain,  impatience  of  light,  and 
effusion  of  tears,  remain.  In  this  gradual  progress  the 
remedies  must  differ,  and  be  often  of  a  very  opposite 
nature.  In  our  description  of  the  disease  we  shall 
keep,  therefore,  this  change  in  view. 

Ophthalmia  is  seldom  ushered  in  by  a  marked  pa¬ 
roxysm  of  fever.  The  first  sensation  is  that  of  a  prick¬ 
ing,  often  of  a  stabbing  pain  ;  and,  where  these  sensa¬ 
tions  have  been  felt  most  pungent,  a  little  fasciculus  of 
peculiarly  distended  vessels  may  often  be  discovered. 

A  sense  of  heat  is  felt  in  the  eyes,  with  heaviness  of  the 
head,  often  with  itching,  and  an  effusion  of  tears.  The 
eyelids  are  stiff,  and  closed  to  guard  against  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  light,  which  is  peculiarly  painful  and  distressing. 

If  the  habit  is  irritable,  the  pulse  is  quickened,  especially 
towards  the  evening  ;  slight  shiverings,  with  nausea, 
and  an  inclination  to  vomit,  sometimes  come  on. 

By  proper  treatment  the  violence  of  the  pain  and  the 
increased  sensibility  are  mitigated,  and  the  patient  sleeps 
with  ease,  and  can  bear  some  degree  of  light.  But.  the 
eyes  continue  red,  and  the  former  applications  fail  to 
relieve.  They  must  then  be  changed,  in  the  manner 
to  be  afterwards  described. 

This  is  the  form  of  the  common  acute  ophthalmia. 
The  more  severe  differs  rather  in  degree  than  in  symp¬ 
toms.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  heat  in  the  eyes 
is  a  sensation  of  violent  burning;  the  organ  itself  feels 
spasmodically  contracted;  the  weakest  light  is  intolera¬ 
ble;  the  tears  are  continual,  copious,  highly  acrid,  and 
mixed  with  mucus  ;  or  the  eye  is  dry  and  scorched  ;  the 
pupil  is  contracted,  and,  instead  of  a  redness  of  the 
adnata,  the  whole  is  sometimes  a  projecting  excrescence 
of  unvaried  redness.  Sometimes  the  vessels  burst,  and 
the  whole  adnata  swells  beyond  the  eyelids;  sometimes 
the  vessels  yield  internally,  and  the  organisation  of  the 
eye  is  destroyed.  This  is  occasionally  known  by  a 
sudden  sensation  of  bursting,  with  usually  a  flash  of 
light.  Sometimes  the  ophthalmia  commences  inter¬ 
nally  and  the  adnata  appears  only  inflamed  from  the 
communication.  In  this  case  the  deep-seated  heat,  the 
intolerance  of  light,  and  the  spasmodic  constriction,  are 
first  felt  The  consequences  are  often  the  same,  viz. 
the  destruction  of  the  organ. 

The  external  causes  of  this  inflammation  are  cold 
air;  dust;  irritation  of  every  kind,  sometimes  even  of 
a-svvollen  tarsus,  or  a  tumour  in  the  ciliae ;  too  great 
light;  vivid. colours ;  blows,  wounds,  &c  The  inter¬ 
nal  causes  are  those  of  fever  in  general,  the  measles 
and  small-pox,  scropliula,  repelled  eruptions,  and  sup¬ 
pressed  discharges. 

Dr  Cullen  considers  all  the  varieties  of  ophthalmia 
membranarum  as  the  same  disease,  differing  only  in 
situation  or  degree.  Should  we,  from  the  views  just 
mentioned,  and  in  subservience  to  practice,  attempt 
to  divide  the  varieties  of  ophthalmia,  they  would  he  the 
following : 
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Ophthalmia,  1.  Acuta. 

2.  Epidemica. 

3.  Intermittens. 

4.  Metastatica. 

5.  Symptomatica. 

6.  A  tarso. 

Tlie  first  of  these  is  the  common  disease,  differing  in 
violence,  according  to  the  circumstances  ;  the  second, 
the  Egyptian  ophthalmia  ;  the  third,  the  common  inter¬ 
mitting  kind;  the  fourth,  that  which  arises  from  repelled 
discharges;  the  fifth,  the  disease  which  arises  fiom 
fullness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain;  and  the  last,  the  oph¬ 
thalmia  from  tumours  of  the  tarsus.  The  two  fiist  aie 
constantly  acute ;  the  third  only  during  the  access  of 
fever :  the  last  inflammation  has  only  a  very  slight  de¬ 
gree  of  activity. 

The  ophthalmia  subsequent  to  blows  on  the  head,  by 
which  the  meninges  are  injured,  shows  considerable 
danger.  When  it  appears  in  the  beginning  of  the 
small-pox,  the  consequence  is  often  fatal.  When  at¬ 
tended  with  long  and  violent  head-achs,  blindness  fre¬ 
quently  follows.  The  humid  species,  the  erysipelatous 
and  venereal  kinds,  that  of  the  choroides,  and  the  che- 
mosis,  all  greatly  endanger  the  sight. 

The  cure  must  be  regulated  by  the  violence  of  the 
disease.  In  the  active  kinds,  the  general  bleeding  must 
be  very  copious  ;  for,  in  a  disease  in  a  great  degree 
local,  small  bleedings  will  have  little  effect.  Besides 
general  bleedings,  for  a  similar  reason,  topical  ones  are 
necessary'.  When  the  pain  and  the  inflammation  are 
so  acute  as  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  organ,  the 
temporal  artery  must  be  opened;  or  it  will  be  preferable, 
according  to  the  plan  of  Air.  Ware,  to  cut  it  through. 
Opening  the  jugular  vein  is  less  useful,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  topical  evacuation,  and  not  always  convenient  as  a 
general  one.  Mr.  Ware  recommends  opening  the  vein 
at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye;  but  from  this  little 
blood  can  be  obtained .  Other  modes  of  topical  bleeding 
are  leeches  and  cupping-glasses.  Authors  have  been 
apprehensive  of  leeches,  because  they  are  supposed  to 
add  to  the  irritation.  They  sometimes  certainly  produce 
erysipelatous  inflammation;  but  we  have  never  known 
this  increase  the  prior  disease.  Cupping-glasses,  well 
managed,  are  undoubtedly  a  less  equivocal  remedy; 
but,  unless  the  surgeon  is  peculiarly  dextrous,  little 
blood  can  be  obtained,  while,  from  leeches,  any  assigned 
quantity  may  he  procured- 

Blisters  and  laxatives  should  immediately  follow  the 
bleeding,  and  the  former  should  not  be  applied  nearer 
to  the  part  affected  than  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  behind 
either  car.  The  laxatives  should  be  chiefly  saline,  un¬ 
less  the  quantity  required  should  be  so  great  as  to  nau¬ 
seate  the  stomach,  and  then  some  more  active  cathartic 
may  be  added;  but  they  should  be  given  so  as  to  procure 
very  profuse  discharges.  Emetics  have  been  indeed 
given,  from  an  idea  that  sordes  in  the  stomach  might 
produce  or  aggravate  the  disease.  They  undoubtedly 
determine  to  the  head  ;  but  we  have  already  observed, 
that  by  the  determination  to  the  surface  in  general,  they 
are  more  serviceable  than  injurious  by  the  former 
effect. 

Ihe  applications  at  this  period  must  be  of  the  mildest 
and  most  soothing  kind:  moderately  warm  milk  and 
water,  or  combined  with  a  little  mucilage,  will,  be  suffi¬ 


cient;  and  it  will  be  useful  to  insert  either  the  white  of 
a  fresh  egg,  a  little  mucilage  or  mild  ointment,  between 
the  lids,  if  it  can  be  done  without  irritating.  The  most 
perfect  repose  in  a  dark  room  is  necessary. 

By  these  means  the  general  fever,  as  well  as  the  more 
active  inflammation,  is  checked.  The  acrid  tears  no 
longer  flow,  and  a  mild  mucus  is  discharged  from  the 
tarsi;  but  the  pain  and  the  inflammation,  in  a  less 
active  form,  continue.  At  this  period,  the  saturnine 
applications  are  chiefly  admissible,  and  blisters  may  then 
be  applied  to  the  temples;  for,  in  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease,  these  appear  too  irritating,  so  near  the  inflam¬ 
mation.  The  mildest  collyrium  consists  of  equal  parts 
of  the  aqua  ammoniac  acetatsc  and  rose  water,  or  with  a 
less  proportion  of  water.  If  a  more  cooling  application 
is  wanted,  five  drops  of  the  aqua  lythargyri  acetati  may 
be  added  to  four  ounces  of  distilled  water,  or  to  as  much 
camphorated  julep.  By  degrees  the  proportion  of  the 
saturnine  preparation  may  be  increased.  Repose  is  still 
necessary,  and  light  must  be  still  as  much  as  possible 
avoided.  If  the  collyria,  when  cold,  produce  pain, 
they  should  be  at  first  slightly  warmed. 

This  is  the  period,  we  think,  best  adapted  to  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  vessels  of  the  cornea  by  the  point  of  a  lan¬ 
cet,  or  to  cutting  off  any  projecting  fasciculi  of  vessels 
with  crooked  scissars.  It  is  often  recommended  earlier; 
but  we  have  found  that  it  is  then  impracticable  to  admit 
sufficient  light  to  direct  the  operator. 

The  more  active  astringents,  viz.  the  vitriolated  zinc, 
the  hydrargyrus  muriatus,  or  the  opium,  are  not  admis¬ 
sible  till  the  inflammation  or  the  sensibility  are  still 
further  lessened.  From  five  to  ten  grains  of  vitriolated 
zinc  may  be  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  or,  by 
degrees,  a  scruple  of  the  zinc  with  six  grains  of  cam¬ 
phor  may  be  allowed  to  this  quantity  of  water.  The 
muriated  mercury  is  sometimes  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  to  four  ounces  of  di¬ 
stilled  water.  Opium  is  occasionally  added  to  either  of 
the  .former  collyria,  usually  in  the  form  of  tincture; 
and  two  grains  of  camphor  with  one  of  opium  have  been 
rubbed  together,  with  four  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and 
then  strained.  Mr.  Ware  has  recommended  a  drop  or 
two  of  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium  to  be  dropped  into 
the  eye,  night  and  morning;  other  practitioners  have 
employed  the  spirituous;  but,  as  the  vinous  tincture 
cannot  eas’d)'  be  procured,  we  have  usually  added  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  water  to  the  spirituous  till  the  inflammation 
was  so  much  abated  as  to  admit  the  latter  undiluted. 
At  almost  every  period  of  the  disease,  except  the  most 
acute,  a  proportion  of  brandy  in  water  is  useful.  About 
one-eighth  may  be  at  first  added,  and  the  proportion  in¬ 
creased,  so  as  to  produce  a  slight  pungency,  without 
any  considerable  pain  :  powders  are  in  general  less  con¬ 
venient  or  useful  than  fluids;  but  the  latter  should  be 
applied  immediately  to  the  inflamed  parts,  and  if  soft 
muslin  gives  pain,  as  will  be  often  the  case,  the  eye-cup 
must  be  employed.  The  only  admissible  powder  is  the 
natron  vitriolatum,  which  Dr.  Kirkland  advises  to  be 
blown  into  the  eye.  The  pain,  as  with  the  tincture 
of  opium,  is  at  first  increased;  but  a  flow  of  tears  soon 
comes  on,  and  relieves  the  inflammation. 

If  the  eye  remains  very  weak  after  the  inflammation 
abates,  the  best  applications  are  the  alum  curd,  which 
may  be  spread  thin  on  a  rag,  and  applied  over  the  eye*. 
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every  night ;  and  a  solution  of  alum,  in  the  proportion  of 
a  dram  to  half  a  pint  of  water;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  white  of  one  egg.  The  patient  may  afterwards 
bathe  in  the  sea,  or  cold  water  may  be  poured  upon  his 
head  every  morning  for  some  time. 

When  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  is  diminished 
by  films,  borax  is  an  useful  remedy,  and  half  a  drachm 
may  be  dissolved,  and  may  be  used  in  two  ounces  of 
water;  of  which  a  little  may  be  frequently  dropped  into 
the  affected  eye.  Other  collyria  for  this  purpose  are 
seruginispp.  gr.  iv.  ammoniae  muriatae  3ss.  aq.  calcis 
recentis  i  viii.  m.  and  liquoris  hydrargyri  muriati,  gutt. 
i.  aq.  distillat.  Jiv.  Pellier's  ointment  is  thus  prepared. 
R  hydrargyri  nitrati  rubri,  lapidis  calamin.  pp  aa  3  i. 
ss.  lythargyri  levigati  Si.  tutiae  pp.  3ss.  hydrargyri  sul- 
phurati  9i.  bene  connuisceantur,  deinde  adjiciantur 
adipis  suillse  ^ij.  balsam  Peruviani.  gutt.  xv.  m.  f.  un- 
guentum.  When  pimples  on  the  eye  attend  an  in¬ 
flammation,  the  solution  of  vitriolated  zinc  usually  suc¬ 
ceeds;  when  these  pimples  suppurate,  they  should  be 
opened  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  washed  with  the 
soluion  of  vitriolated  zinc. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  notice  the  varieties  of  the  oph¬ 
thalmia  membranarum,  which  wre  have  pointed  out  as 
admitting  of  many  modifications  in  practice. 

J.  Acuta.  This  is  nearly  the  disease  which  we  have 
described,  but  which  authors  have  chosen  to  call  ciie- 
mosis.  We  now  mention  it  to  remark,  that  the  whole 
of  the  curative  plans,  in  all  their  activity,  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  this  complaint.  The  room  should  be  completely 
darkened,  the  applications  be  perfectly  cold,  if  such  can 
be  borne,  and  they  should  be  the  most  imperfect  con¬ 
ductors  of  caloric. 

2.  Epidcmica.  The  Egyptian  ophthalmia  was  for  a 
long  time  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  sands  and  dust  of 
that  arid  country ;  but  later  observations  have  shown 
that  it  is  acquired  by  sleeping  in  damp  situations,  with 
imperfect  covering ;  that  it  is  contagious,  and  epidemic 
from  contagion  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively.  The  conta¬ 
gious  nature  of  this  complaint,  if  by  contagion  is  not 
meant  sympathy,  though  this  scarcely  alters  the  ques¬ 
tion,  is  evinced  by  Dr.  Edmondson,  not  only  from  his 
own  observation,  but  from  the  concurring  testimony  of 
ancient  authors,  establishing  the  position  of  Ovid  more 
strictly  than  he  ever  intended  it, 

Dum  0 pedant  oculis  la'sos ,  Iccduntur  fy  ipsi. 

In  support  of  this  doctrine,  he  remarks,  that  even 
looking  on  a  diseased  person  was  enough  to  induce  the 
ophthalmia  in  those  who  returned  in  the  late  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Egypt ;  and  it  was  conveyed,  like  other  fevers, 
not  only  by  immediate  contact,  but  even  by  clothes,  by 
ships,  and  bairacks.  The  fever  was  also  obviously  je- 
mittent :  the  evening  exacerbation  and  the  morning 
remission  were  too  clearly  marked  to  be  mistaken.  Yet 
Egypt  was  not  in  former  ages  ravaged  with  this  de¬ 
structive  enemy  to  our  dearest  enjoyments.  Historians 
are  eloquent  in  their  praises  of  its  fertility  and  beauty, 
without  a  hint  of  the  sting  which  would  sully  the 
charms  ;  and  it  was  probably  only  at  a  later  era,  when 
many  iff  tire  mouths  of  the  Mile  no  longer  carried  its 
fertilising  -aters  to  the  sea,  that  the  remaining  marshes 
left  their  destructive  miasmata;  or  when,  under  the 
iron  hand  ot  d  spotism,  the  land  was  no  longer  drained 
and  cultivated  with  the  former  care. 


The  disease  in  this  form  does  not  greatly  differ  from 
the  severe  kind  already  described.  The  fever,  however, 
is  more  strongly  marked,  and  its  remittent  nature  more 
obvious.  The  irritability  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  is 
increased  in  a  greater  degree,  and  we  thus  trace  the 
peculiar  action  of  the  marsh  miasmata.  The  uniform 
redness  comes  on  rapidly,  and  in  a  day,  or  at  most 
two,  a  puriform  matter,  which  is,  however,  a  seba¬ 
ceous  mucus,  is  discharged  from  the  eye;  small  yel¬ 
low  spots  rise  on  the  conjunctiva,  which  soon  render 
the  whole  membrane  spongy  ;  and  the  head-ach,  at  first 
slight,  becomes  so  violent  and  incessant  as  generally  to 
threaten  delirium,  sometimes  induce  it.  The  morning 
remission  of  the  third  day  concludes  the  first  stage. 
The  acute  pain  is  succeeded  by  a  sense  of  weight,  and 
a  peculiar  sensation  of  weakness  on  exposure  to  light. 
The  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  still  distended,  become 
of  a  purple  colour,  and  the  matter  discharged  is  thicker 
and  milder  The  spongy  appearance  of  the  cornea 
gradually  disappears  and  a  kind  of  depression  follows. 
All  tlie  symptoms  gradually  diminish,  leaving  a  cloudi¬ 
ness  and  weakness' of  sight  only. 

When  at  the  termination  of  the  first  stage  the  dis¬ 
ease  does  not  remit,  the  pain  is  pungent  and  deep- 
seated,  extending  to  the  temples  and  forehead,  occa¬ 
sioning  an  obstinate  and  distressing  head-ach.  The  effu¬ 
sions  of  blood  increae,  and  successive  preternatural 
membranes  are  formed  on  the  cornea.  Collections  of 
purulent  matter  gradually  destroy  the  organ,  and  the 
cornea  bursting,  the  protrusion  of  the  different  parts 
produce  staphyloma  Ulcerations  take  place  in  the 
eyelids,  and  the  adhesive  inflammation  connects  these 
with  the  ball  of  the  eye.  Relapses  are  frequent  on 
slight  irregularity  ;  but  the  disease  is  each  time  milder, 
and  the  bfindness  which  often  follows  depends  on  the 
gradual  thickening  of  the  cornea.  The  inflammation 
is  usually  confined  to  one  eye;  but,  if  it  ceases  in  that, 
the  other  is  soon  affected,  which  strongly  proves  that 
the  fever  is  the  principal  disease. 

The  treatment  of  the  epidemic  ophthalmia  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  that  of  the  acute.  General  bleeding, 
by  almost  any  author,  is  scarcely  mentioned;  and  of  the 
topical  bleeding,  the  scarification  of  the  vessels  of  the 
eye  seems  to  be  preferred.  Dr.  Edmondson  remarks, 
with  great  apparent  propriety,  that  in  this  variety  the. 
scarification  should  be  performed  while  the  vessels  are 
distinct,  florid,  and  round.  If  delayed  till  the  redness 
is  more  diffused,  and  the  hue  purple,  it  is  evident  that 
the  active  period  of  the  inflammation  is  passed  ;  and 
Savaresi  distinguishes  the  same  period  of  asthenic  in¬ 
flammation,  by  a  diminution  of  the  swelling  of  the  eyes, 
and  a  swelling  coming  on  in  the  lids,  by  which  they  are 
turned  up.  Dr.  Edmondson  depends  little  on  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  temporal  artery,  as  the  eye  is  not  supplied  from 
thence ;  and  we  may  add,  that  cutting  it  through  will 
more  probably  determine  a  fuller  current  to  the  anasto¬ 
mosing  branches.  The  purgatives  he  recommend* 
are  the  neutral  salts;  but  dissuades,  with  the  generality 
of  practitioners,  violent  purging.  With  this  remedy, 
though  the  discharges  are  considerable,  the  system  is 
not  greatly  debilitated.  Mild  lotions  are  also  highly 
commended,  at  first  milk-warm,  afterwards  cold,  and 
in  the  end  artificially  cooled.  In  the  second  stage  the 
acetite  of  alumiue  is  said  to  be  an  advantageous  appli¬ 
cation.  Haifa  dram  of  alum  is  dissolved  in  lour  ounces 
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of  wafer,  and  a  scruple  of  acetite'  of  lead  In  the  same 
quantity.  When  these  solutions  are  mixed  a  double 
decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  sulphat  of  lead  falls 
to  the  bottom.  Opium  is  commended  also  by  Dr. 
Edmondson,  who  cbnfines  its  use  to  the  second  stage. 
Where  there  is  great  sensibility  and  irritability,  he  em¬ 
ploys  the  watery  tincture,  and,  if  not  effectual,  two 
parts  of  water  are  added  to  one  part  of  the  tincture  of 
opium,  lessening  gradually  the  proportion  of  water. 
One  part  of  brandy,  with  two  parts  of  water,  forma 
still  more  stimulant  application. 

3.  Intermittent.  The  intermittent  ophthalmy  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  epidemic.  Each  i  violent  in  its  attack,  and 
each  recedes,  though  in  different  degrees,  while  both 
perhaps  depend  on  a  similar  cause.  Yet  we  think  ufe 
have  seen  an  intermitting  ophthalmia  connected  with  a 
renereal  lues,  or  at  least  relieved  by  a  course  of  mer¬ 
cury.  In  this  case  we  generally  lose  sight  of  the  local 
affection  to  attend  to  the  original  complaint,  the  inter¬ 
mittent  ;  nor  are  the  remedies  of  ophthalmia  employed 
unless  the  inflammation  during  the  paroxysm  is  violent. 
Tdie  bark,  or  Grant  s  electuary  for  the  hsemicrania,  will 
generally  relieve.  As  the  disease  is  rare,  we  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  trying  the  arsenic,  which,  from  its 
utility  in  similar  complaints,  we  should  suspect  to  be 
highly  useful. 

4.  Mctastatica.  The  most  striking  instance  of  me¬ 
tastatic  ophthalmia,  adduced  by  authors,  is  that  from 
gonorrhoea.  It  is  spoken  of  with  confidence,  derived 
apparently  from  one  author  to  another  without  much 
reflection.  We  remember,  about  thirty  years  since,  that 
a  similar  metastical  gonorrhoea  was  supposed  to  occur  in 
the  nose,  till  it  became  evident  that  there  was  in  two 
or  three  cases  which  happened  about  the  same  time, 
actual  infection  from  the  pocket  handkerchiefs.  Yet, 
if  consent  of  parts,  as  Scarpa  insinuates,  be  the  cause  of 
the  translation  of  a  disease  from  one  mucous  membrane 
to  another,  it  is  more  probable  that  this  metastasis  would 
be  to  the  nose  than  to  an  organ  whose  secretions  are  from 
different  glands,  viz.  the  sebaceous.  As  we  write,  how¬ 
ever,  to  instruct,  not  to  establish  systems,  we  shall  de¬ 
scribe  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  authors. 

Two.kinds  of  this  inflammation  are  described;  one 
when  the  whole  system  is  affected  with  syphilitic  virus, 
the  other  where  gonorrhoea  has  been  imprudently  sup¬ 
pressed.  Each  is  distinguished  by  a  sense  of  itching, 
which  increases  towards  night,  and  goes  off  in  the 
morning :  the  hairs  drop  from  the  cilia,  the  colour  of 
the  iris  is  changed,  the  pupil  acquires  a  rugged  appear¬ 
ance,  the  cornea  becomes  opaque  and  milky,  sometimes 
so  piotuberant  as  to  destroy  the  sight,  and  disfigure  the 
organ.  Mr.  Bell  describes  it  as  occasionally  attacking 
suddenly,  with  all  the  appearances  of  amaurosis.  There 
are,l  |loweveG  strong  doubts  of  these  complaints  being 
syphilitic.  I  hey  have  very  decidedly  the  appearance 
of  lepra;  and  we  were  not  disappointed  on  finding  that 
the  chief  reliance  of  the  original  authors  was  on  their 
being  cured  by  mercury.  In  this  case,  at  least,  there  is 
no  metastasis. 

I  he  second  kind  is  more  properly  our  present  object. 
The  symptoms  are  as  rapid  and  violent  as  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  ophthalmia.  The  swelling,  the  pain,  the  head-ach, 
the  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids,  are  almost  in  an  equal 
degree;  but  we  . do  not  observe  the  exacerbating  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fever,  and  the  discharge  from  the  cilia  is 
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said  to  be  greenish,  like  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea. 
Swediaur  describes  three  cases  which  occurred  in  an 
extreme  cold  winter,  and  the  observations  of  different 
authors  are  so  vague,  some  describing  it  as  coming  on 
afier  the  suppression  of  gonorrhoea,  some  as  continuing 
with  it  ;  one  class  speaking  of  it  as  accompanying,  or 
immediately  following,  the  acute  stage;  another  as  fol¬ 
lowing  this  period  at  a  greater  distance ;  and  all  con¬ 
fessing  it  to  be  rare,  that  we  should  have  been  justified 
in  considering  its  existence  as  ideal,  or  as  accidental,  had 
not  Mr  Pearson  given  his  very  extensive  experience  on 
the  same  side.  This  very  respectable  practitioner  could 
never  trace  such  a  connection  between  the  eye  and  ure¬ 
thra  as  authors,  and  particularly  Scarpa,  had  pointed  out. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  fingers  or  the  handkerchief 
might  convey  the  virus ;  but  when  this  metastasis  takes 
place,  we  have  the  express  opinion  of  Scarpa  that  the 
gonorrhoea  is  mild  in  its  appearance,  and  not  rapid  in 
its  progress.  Dr.  Edmondson  examines  the  question 
with  great  precision  and  propriety,  and  his  conclusions 
are  very  correctly  drawn  ;  but,  unable  to  escape  from 
positive  assertions,  he  admits  the  consent  of  the  urethra 
and  the  eyelids  from  the  consent  of  functions ;  both 
being,  in  the  opinion  of  Bichat,  mucous  membranes. 
If  the  question,  however,  be  determined  by  the  identity 
of  functions,  both  from  structure  and  disease,  it  may 
safely  be  denied  that  the  membrane  of  the  eyelids  is  a 
mucous  membrane,  or  that  the  discharge  of  this  trans¬ 
lated  gonorrhoea  arises  from  inflammation  of  these 
membranes.  If  any  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the 
description  of  authors,  the  discharge  is  from  the  seba¬ 
ceous  glands  of  the  cilia.  While,  then,  the  supposed 
metastasis  to  a  neighbouring  organ,  the  testicle,  is  now 
found  to  be  a  communication  of  inflammation,  not  a 
translation  of  morbid  matter;  while  membranes  de¬ 
cidedly  mucous  do  not  suffer,  and  glands  of  a  different 
nature  are  in  this  case  affected ;  we  are,  we  think,  jus- 
t’fjed  in  considering  this  supposed  metastatic  ophthal¬ 
mia  as  an  accidental  occurrence  only.  We  have  en¬ 
gaged  at  greater  length  in  this  discussion  to  guard  young 
practitioners,  in  such  instances,  from  depending,  as  they 
might  do,  on  mercury  for  the  relief  of  this  ophthalmia, 
and  neglecting  the  remedies  for  the  real  inflammation. 
Ophthalmia  certainly  does  occur  more  remotely  from 
lues;  but  this  variety  rests  on  a  very  different  founda¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

Other  cases  of  this  variety  rest  on  a  more  certain 
basis.  On  the  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge, 
of  that  from  fistula  in  ano,  or  from  piles,  the  eyes  are 
sometimes  affected.  These  are  scarcely,  however,  in 
strictness,  cases  of  metastasis,  nor  is  the  ophthalmia  acute. 
Gout  repelled  has  been  sometimes  followed  by  ophthal¬ 
mia  ;  ulcers  in  the  legs  imprudently  cured,  or  erysipelas 
suddenly  dried  by  astringents,  have  had  the  same  con¬ 
sequences  ;  but  such  diseases  are  easily  understood  from 
the  nature  of  the  original  ones. 

5.  A  tarso.  We  mean  in  this  case  to  notice  a  dis¬ 
tinct  inflammation  from  the  ophthalmia  tarsi,  and  to 
point  out  the  existence  of  real  membranous  inflamma¬ 
tion  from  previous  disease  of  the  tarsus.  We  might 
perhaps  have  been  contented  with  referring  to  it  as 
symptomatic;  but  that  if  ever  lues  really  produces  oph¬ 
thalmia,  it  is  when  the  tarsus  is  diseased  with  the  little 
tubercles  which  sometimes  affect  it. 

6.  Symptomatica.  Ophthalmia  is  often  a  symptom  of 


affections  in  the  head  from  blows,  shocks,  See. ;  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  when  violent  and  sanguineous;  palsy,  and  of 
scrophula.  It  was  necessary  to  point  out  this  variety ; 
but  the  disease  is  not  very  acute,  and  the  treatment  is 
that  connected  with  the  original  complaint. 

Consequences  of  ophthalmia.  Repeated  in¬ 
flammations  in  the  eyes  produce  various  diseases  of  this 
organ,  among  which  the  most  frequent  and  distressing 
is  that  laxity  and  debility  of  the  vessels  which  admits 
most  commonly  red  blood  in  a  larger  proportion  than 
usual,  and  which  occasions  increased  accumulations  in 
them  on  the  slightest  cold  or  irregularity.  This  forms 
the  CHRONIC  OPHTHALMIA,  which  we  shall  first  con¬ 
sider,  and  at  greater  length,  as  the  directions  will  be 
applicable  to  the  disease  in  its  less  active  state. 

When  chronic  ophthalmia  is  increased  from  colds, 
&c.  it  approaches  more  nearly  the  acute  disease,  and 
must  be  treated  like  the  acute  kind,  in  its  second  or  third 
stage.  In  the  interval  the  more  active  astringents  may 
be  employed;  the  first  of  which  is  cold.  Cold  bathing 
in  general  is  sometimes  useful ;  but  bathing  the  face 
and  eyes  in  the  coldest  water  every  morning  is  highly 
useful.  Solutions  of  vitriolated  zinc  may  be  occasion¬ 
ally,  though  not  constantly,  used ;  but  the  purer  and 
more  active  astringents,  alum  excepted,  have  not  been 
employed.  The  tincture  of  galls,  at  first  diluted,  we 
should  think  an  useful  application,  as  combining  a 
portion  of  spirit  with  a  powerful  astringent;  and  some¬ 
times  those  narcotics  which  lessen  irritability  will  be 
equally  useful,  as  the  tincture  of  opium,  and  probably 
a  cold  infusion  of  green  tea,  with  a  proportion  of 
brandy.  The  discharge  of  a  perpetual  blister,  or  an  issue, 
will  take  off  the  inflammatory  disposition,  and  prevent 
the  effects  of  cold.  Both  the  blisters  and  the  issues 
should,  however,  be  as  near  to  the  head  as  possible. 
Blisters  and  setons  on  the  temples  have  been  advised, 
and  are  undoubtedly  very  powerful,  as  well  as  success¬ 
ful,  remedies,  should  the  disease  be  so  violent  and  dan¬ 
gerous  as  to  counterbalance  the  inconveniences  and 
the  unsightly  scars.  The  narcotic  bitters  have  been 
taken  with  some  success,  and  the  cicuta  has  had  its 
advocates ;  but  in  general  the  constitution  loses  more 
by  their  deleterious  power  than  the  eyes  gain  by  their 
sedative  effects.  This  disease  is,  however,  often  idio¬ 
pathic,  and  arises  from  the  unsuspected  intrusion  of  any 
minute  hard  body  between  the  ball  and  the  lids  ot  the 
eye  ;  the  inversion  of  some  ot  the  hairs  of  the  cilia,  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  caruncula  lacrymalis,  a  small  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  and,  as  w'e  have  said,  any  enlargement  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  tarsus 

Encantin .v  is  the  consequence  most  commonly  of  scro¬ 
fulous  ophthalmia,  and  the  tumour  feels  hard  and  gra¬ 
nular.  Vide  in  verbo. 

Eten/gir  j.rcording  to  Scarpa,  is  a  separation  of  the 
thin  extern” l  lamina  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  changes 
into  a  varicose  membrane,  from  long  obstinate  ophthal¬ 
mia,  or  from  a  shorter  attack,  it  very  severe.  It  differs 
both  from  the  Aunt  go  and  Unguis,  q  v.  and 
often  succeeds  either  the  chronic  or  epidemic  kinds. 
It  is  always  triangular,  and  its  point  is  towards  the 
cornea,  where  the  membranes  are  most  closely  united. 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea.  Thong  i  w'e  must  now 
speak  of  this  complaint  chiefly  as  a  consequence  of 
ophthalmia,  yet,  as  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  re¬ 
sume  the  subject,  we  may  add,  that  it  is  occasionally  an 


idiopathic  disease.  As  a  consequence  of  ophthalmia, 
the  ulcer  is  often  already  formed ;  but,  in  the  latter 
case,  it  rises  sometimes  on,  sometimes  between,  the 
laminae  of  the  cornea,  and  is  attended  with  marks  of 
acute  ophthalmia  :  but  though  highly  painful,  and  the 
tumour  visible,  yet  opening  it  will  not  relieve  the  suf¬ 
ferings  ;  for  the  matter  is  very  tenacious,  and  will  not 
flow  out.  The  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  increased  by 
the  operation,  and  another  small  abscess  is  often  formed 
in  the  neighbourhood.  When  it  bursts  spontaneously, 
the  symptoms  of  ophthalmia  are  greatly  increased,  and  a 
little  excavation  is  obvious.  On  its  first  appearance  it 
is  of  a  livid  cineritious  colour,  with  an  inflamed  base, 
and  an  irregularly  tumid  margin.  When  matured, 
however,  it  often  remains  inactive,  and  when  it  bursts 
naturally  the  discharge  is  serous  and  acrid,  the  tumour, 
like  that  of  all  secreting  surfaces,  liable  to  spread  ;  and 
in  violent  ophthalmia  the  ulcer  penetrates  to  the  hu¬ 
mours,  occasioning  their  discharge,  and  a  protrusion  of 
the  iris,  or  some  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  Egyptian  oph¬ 
thalmia,  and  occasionally  of  what  is  styled  the  gonor- 
rhaeal,  which  we  must  consider  only  as  the  violent  epi¬ 
demic  disease.  The  inflamed  eyes  of  children,  how¬ 
ever,  often  terminate  in  slight  ulcers,  which  have  no 
such  formidable  consequences.  They  heal  with  little 
difficulty,  leaving  sometimes  a  slight  depression,  which 
gradually  fills  up  without  even  deformity. 

The  ulcer  is  healed  only  by  those  means  which  de¬ 
stroy  the  irritability  of  the  nerves.  The  most  effectual 
is  caustic.  The  argentum  nitratum,  cut  to  a  point, 
must  touch  the  ulcer  long  enough  to  form  an  escar ; 
and,  should  any  part  of  it  be  dissolved  by  the  tears, 
it  must  be  washed  off  by  dropping  a  little  milk  into  the 
eye.  The  pain  of  the  application  is  acute,  but  mo¬ 
mentary,  and  the  relief  is  soon  almost  complete;  but, 
on  the  separation  of  the  escar  the  burning  heat,  &c. 
return,  only  removed  by  successive  applications  of  the 
caustic.  The  permanent  effect  is  perceived  by  degrees, 
and  at  last  the  ashy-coloured  appearance  of  the  ulcer  is 
changed  to  a  brighter  red,  and  the  symptoms  of  oph¬ 
thalmia  disappear.  When  this  change  is  obvious  the 
caustic  should  no  longer  be  applied,  but  the  collyrium 
of  vitriolated  zinc  substituted.  In  the  slighter  cases 
this  collyrium  is  alone  sufficient:  indeed  they  are  often 
little  more  than  abrasions,  sometimes  the  ulcer  appears 
fungous,  and  to  derive  its  nourishment  from  a  small 
fasciculus  of  vessels.  If  then  neglected,  or  treated  only 
with  slight  astringents,  the  whole  organ  is  destroyed. 
In  this  case  the  fungus  and  the  bundle  of  vessels  must 
be  cut  off  with  the  crooked  scissors;  and  when  the 
blood  has  been  allowed  to  flow,  the  caustic  freely  ap¬ 
plied.  if,  on  the  exfoliation  of  the  escar,  the  morbid 
part  should  not  be  wholly  separated,  the  application  of 
the  caustic  must  be  repeated.  Each  lid  must  be  most 
carefully  kept  open  duiing  the  application  ;  the  upper 
with  a  small  spatula,  which  the  operator  must  hold  in 
his  left,  hand,  and  the  lower  by  an  assistant. 

Opacity  of  the  cornea.  I  bis  also,  though  a  frequent  ef¬ 
fect  of  inflammation,  sometimes  appears  independent  ot 
it;  and  is  in  that  case  rapid  in  its  access,  but  temporary  in 
duration.  It  seems,  from  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Bar¬ 
clay,  recorded  by  Dr.  Edmondson,  to  arise  merely  from 
fulness,  chiefly  from  an  excess  in  the  proportion  of  the 
aqueous  humour.  It  is  then  successfully  removed  by. 
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general  and  topical  evacuations  only.  When  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  ophthalmia,  and  is  connected  with  varicose 
veins,  giving  a  cloudiness  only,  without  elevation  to 
the  eye,  and  impeding  rather  than  obstructing  vision, 
it  is  styled  nebula.  It  seems  to  arise  from  a  dilatation 
ot  t he  veins,  and,  from  Scarpa’s  experiment,  of  these 
exclusively  This  complaint  di tiers  from  albugo  in 
being  a  recent,  slight,  superficial  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  chronic  inflammation, 
through  which  the  pupil  and  iris  may  be  seen.  When 
opacity  of  the  cornea  is  the  effect  of  more  violent  and 
active  inflammation,  it  is  styled  Albugo,  and  its  worst 
kind  Leu  com  A,  q.  v.  A  very  effectual  mode  of  cure 
is  to  divide  the  vessels,  leading  to  the  cornea  ;  for  the 
opacity  is  the  effect  of 'effusion,  in  consequence  of  in¬ 
creased  action. 

Hypopyon,  vide  in  verbo.  Staphyloma  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  often  of  very  severe  ophthalmia,  and  consists 
in  an  opacity  of  the  cornea,  with  irregular  projections. 
In  the  earlier  periods  the  cornea  is  thick  and  compact,  in 
the  latter  its  thickness  diminishes,  apparently  from  the 
Compression  from  within,  and  the  pressure  of  the  eyelids 
without.  It  seems  to  consist  in  an  effusion  from  the 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva ;  but  in  many  cases  we  suspect 
that  the  serous  fluid  between  the  laminae  of  the  cornea 
coagulates  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  its  nature. 
From  this  cause  the  form  seems  to  continue  permanent. 
When,  from  distension  or  wound,  any  part  of  the  iris, 
or,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  vitreous  humour,  protrudes, 
it  is  called  staphyloma,  though  with  less  propriety. 

Ophthalmia  tarsi,  psuroph/ha/mia  of  Plenck,  and 
Some  modern  authors;  mucous  or  puriform  ophthalmia. 
Or.  Cullen  has  carefully  included  the  psorophthalmia  in 
his  definition,  by  adding  “the  glutinous  exudation  of  the 
tarsus,”  which  is  peculiarly  conspicuous;  and  were  even 
a  cavil  to  arise,  it  may  be  removed,  by  subjoining  “  and 
occasionally  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  palpebrae.” 
The  disease  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  is  often  first 
felt  by  an  obstruction  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  giving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fistula  lacrymalis.  In  fact,  when  this  more 
glutinous  fluid  is  mixed  with  the  tears  it  obstructs  the 
ducts;  and,  when  the  tumour  is  pressed,  this  puriform 
matter  is  pressed  through  the  puncta  lacrymalia.  If,  in 
this  case,  the  tarsus  be  examined,  and  either  eyelid 
turned  back,  particularly  the  lower,  the  internal  surface 
will  sometimes  have  a  villous  appearance,  Merbomius’ 
glands  will  be  obviously  swollen,  and  an  ulcer  on  the 
tarsus,  or  at  its  union  with  the  internal  membrane,  will 
be  obvious.  We  were  aware  of  this  morbid  appearance 
when  we  opposed  the  opinion  of  Bichat,  that  the  inter¬ 
nal  membrane  was  not  a  mucous  one.  In  fact,  when 
it  puls  on  that  appearance  the  discharge  is  very  different 
from  mucus. 

The  scrophulous  swelling  of  the  tarsus  differs,  only 
in  degree,  from  the  psorophthalmia  described,  in  which 
the  unpleasing  eversion  of  the  eyelids  most  frequently 
occurs.  1  lie  purulent  eye,  as  it  is  styled,  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  new-born  children  ;  and  the  conjunctiva  is 
spongy,  the  cornea  dull,  and,  if  the  complaint  be  not 
carefully  attended  to,  an  opacity  of  the  latter  comes  on. 
This  disease  in  children  is  not  connected  either  with 
scrophula  or  lues,  but  there  is  constantly  a  griping,  and 
a  discharge  of  dark  fetid  matter  by  stool,  with  which 
it  seems  intimately  connected. 

When  it  is  a  disease  of  the  adult  it  is  often  at  first  at¬ 


tended  with  a  little  inflammation,  and  the  more  cooling, 
slightly  astringent,  applications  of  the  second  stage  of 
ophthalmia  are  necessary,  with  occasional  scarifications 
or  the  application  of  leeches.  This  stage  is,  however^ 
soon  at  an  end,  and  moreactive  astringents  are  now  neces¬ 
sary.  The  oxide  of  zinc,  combined  with  axunge,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  six,  is  sometimes  alone  successful; 
but,  when  the  disease  is  more  violent,  some  mercurial 
is  required  to  give  a  more  active  stimulus.  Janiri’s  oint¬ 
ment  is  composed  of  four  parts  of  axunge,  two  of  pre¬ 
pared  tutty,  as  much  Armenian  bole,  and  one  part  of  the 
white  calx  ot  mercury.  The  uuguentum  nitratis  hy- 
drargyri  of  the  Edinburgh  dispensatory,  lowered  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  axunge,  or  the  red  oxide,  by 
means  of  nitrous  acid,  combined  with  twelve  times  its 
weight  of  axunge,  has  been  recommended.  We  have 
found,  for  the  greater  number  of  cases,  equal  parts  of  the 
strong  mercurial  ointment  and  the  unguentum  cerusoe 
acetatse  sufficient;  occasionally  adding,  in  moreobstinate 
diseases,  a  small  proportion  of  the  unguentum  citrinum. 

If  the  ulcers  are  not  cicatrised  by  these  means,  the 
solution  of  blue  vitriol,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  grains 
to  an  ounce  of  water,  will  be  useful.  Each  application 
must  be  made  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  the 
ointments  softened  by  a  gentle  heat.  When  the  oint¬ 
ments  are  used,  they  must  be  applied  in  the  evening,  and 
continue  on  the  part  all  night :  the  solution  must  be  used 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  the  redundant  fluid  washed 
away  with  a  syringe  and  a  little  cold  water.  Tincture 
of  opium  may  be  occasionally  employed.  "When  the 
disease  is  violent,  an  adhesion  of  the  eye  to  the  upper 
lid  sometimes  takes  place,  which  should  be  carefully  se¬ 
parated,  by  raising  the  lid,  and  dissecting  cautiously  with 
a  round-edged  scalpel.  Instead  of  the  mercurial  or  the 
cupreous  solution,  the  argentum  nitratum,  according  to 
St.  Yves,  may  be  drawn  along  the  edge  of  the  palpebra?, 
washing  the  eye,  immediately  afterwards,  with  milk  and 
water.  The  puncta  lacrymalia  should  be  kept  open  by 
injections  of  warm  water,  with  a  slight  proportion  of 
brandy. 

In  the  general  conduct  of  all  these  remedies,  they 
should  excite,  on  their  application,  a  slight  irritation,  by 
which  the  puriform  secretion  is  at  first  increased;  but 
by  degrees  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  become  soft,  the 
glands  lessen,  the  internal  surface  of  the  palpebras  be¬ 
comes  smooth,  and  of  its  usual  paleness. 

In  conducting  the  puriform  ophthalmia  of  new-born 
children,  we  must  recollect  the  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  this  disease  and  the  state  of  the  bowels,  nor  is  it 
one  of  the  least  important  parts  of  the  treatment  to  keep 
up  a  steady  discharge  by  stool.  The  eyelids  should  be 
scarified  by  a  lancet,  and  a  leech  or  two  applied  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

7 'he  eye  while  in  a  tender  inflamed  state  must  be 
washed  with  a  collyrium  of  equal  parts  of  the  common 
emulsion  and  julep  of  camphor,  or  warm  barley-water; 
and  until  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids  subside,  cooling 
ointments  and  emollient  cataplasms  may  be  applied. 
When  the  turgescence  of  the  eyelids  abates,  and  the 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  disappears, the  decoctum 
corticis  Peruvian!  is  given  internally,  and  astringent  col- 
lyriums  employed.  Though  blisters  are  generally  appli¬ 
ed,  and  commonly  useful,  they  have  not  been  considered 
as  essentially  necessary.  Mr.  Ware  proposes  on  the  first 
attack  to  resist  the  discharge  of  mucus,  by  strengthening 
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the  external  coat  of  the  eye.  He  consequently  directs 
the  eve  to  be  cleared  of  the  morbid  mucus,  by  injecting 
into  it,  by  a  syringe,  a  gentle  astringent  collynumj  in 
particular  he  prefers  the  aq.  cupri  vitriolati  camphoiata, 
diluted  with  common  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
a  dram,  to  two  ounces.  This  practice  he  uses  in  all  the 
stages  of  the  disease.  As  the  matter  increases,  the  colly- 
riuni  may  be  employed  more  frequently,  and  gradually 
increased  in  its  strength  :  in  a  slight  case  it  may  be  used 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  but  in  the  moie  \  iolent  ones 
it  may  be  repeated  every  hour,  and  the  astringency  of 
the  collyrium  may  be  increased  in  proportion  ;  as  the 
disorder  gives  way,  the  strength  of  the  medicine,  and 
the  frequency  of  using  it,  may  both  be  deci  eased. 
Some  authors  recommend  a  solution  of  sulpbats  of 
copper  and  alumina.  Of  each  a  scruple  may  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  ten  ounces  of  water ,  with  a  few  drops  of  su  - 
phuric  acid,  to  keep  the  alumina  suspended.  But  this 
we  have  found  too  stimulating,  unless  diluted  with  a 
third  or  fourth  part  of  water,  lo  abate  the  swelling  ot 
the  eyelids  Mr  Ware  prefers  a  cataplasm  of  the  coagu- 
lum  alumiuosum  et  unguentum florum  sambuci  an.  p.  *q. 
applied  cold.  When  the  eyelids  adhere  strongly,  they 
will  be  best  separated  by  washing  their  edges  with  fresh 
butter  dissolved  in  warm  milk;  but  this  may  be  prevented 
by  interposing  between  the  eyelids  at  night  the  unguen¬ 
tum  oxydis  zinci,  or  the  combination  of  the  mercurial 
and  saturnine  ointments  If  the  inside  of  ilieeyelic.s  turns 
outward  only  when  the  child  cries,  and  returns  as  soon 
as  it  ceases,  nothing  is  particularly  necessary;  but  it  t  ns 
symptom  is  constant,  it  will  require  a  more  frequent 
repetition  of  the  injection,  and  immediately  after  the 
use  of  it,  the  lids  must  be  returned,  and  a  compress, 
dipped  in  the  diluted  aqua  camphorata,  constantly 
kept  on  it  with  the  finger.  When  the  inside  ot 
the  evelid  is  much  inflamed,  the  diluted  unctura  opu 
maybe  dropped  on  it  with  advantage  eveiy  day ;  and 
when  the  quantity  of  mucus  is  so  diminished  as  that 
the  tincture  may  come  in  contact  with  the  eye,  it  may 
be  applied  once  a  day  to  it.  If  there  is  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  any  particular  disease  in  the  habit,  the  proper  alter¬ 
atives  will  he  necessary.  .  .  .  , 

Mr.  Ware  gives  an  instance  of  a  case  in  which  blood 

instead  of  mucus  was  discharged,  and  which  gave  way 

to  the  treatment  here  recommended. 

See  Heister’s  Surgery;  Gooch’s  Cases  and  Remarks, 
p.44  &c.;  Lewis's  Translation  of  Hoffman,  voi.  i.  p. 

36;  White’s  Surgery,  '223;  Bell’s  Surgery,  in.  23  z ; 
Kirkland’s  Enquiry,  i.  4 /*;  Ware’s  Remarks  on  the 
Ophfhalmy;  Warner,  &c.  on  the  Eye  and  its  Disc. deis  ; 
Scavpa  on  Diseases  of  the  Ejes;  Plenck  de  Morbis 
Oculorum ;  I’ellier  sur  1’Oe.l ;  damn  Memo, res  sur 
l’Oeil ;  Edmondson  on  Ophthalmia. 

O PHTH A  1.MIA  Sl'cCA,  et  TARSI.  See  XEROPH¬ 
THALMIA. 

Ophthalmic  or  lenticular  ganglion,  is 
formed  in  the  orbit  by  the  union  of  a  branch  of  the 
third  or  fourth  pair  of  nerves  with  the  first  branch  ot 
the  fi f t li  pair.  From  this  union  the  eye  is  sometimes 
•,ffe<  ted  in  the  Tic  loloreux,  q.  v. 

OPHTHALMIC  I  EXTERN  I,  (from  of&aXpos). 
Spp  Motores  oculorum  extebni. 

'  OPHTHA  LMICUS  WILLISI1.  The  ophthalmic 
is  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which 
iuns  through  the  foramen  lacerum  to  the  orbit,  con¬ 


nected  in  its  passage  with  the  sixth  pair,  and  distributed 
to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  with  the  third  ;  to  the  nose  along 
with  the  olfactory,  which  the  branch  of  the  fifth  that 
passes  through  the  foramen  orbitarium  internum  joins. 
This  branch  likewise  supplies  the  parts  at  the  internal 
canthus  of  the  orbit ;  the  glandula  lachrymalis,  fat, 
membranes,  muscles,  and  teguments  of  the  eyelids;  its 
farthest  extended  branch  passing  through  the  foramen 
superciliare  of  the  os  fronds,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
forehead.  See  Trigemini. 

OPHTHALMLT1S,  (from  the  same).  See  Oph¬ 
thalmia. 

OPHTHALMODY  NIA,  (from  o<p9aX,uof,  and  ooutoj,. 
pain).  An  itching  burning  pain  in  the  eye  without  red¬ 
ness,  and  without  greatly  increased  sensibility.  It  is 
seldom  distinct  from  ophthalmoponia,  and  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  rheumatic  affection,  or  a  spasm  of  the  mus¬ 
cles.  A  deep-seated  pain  is  sometimes  felt  from  an- 
accumnlation  of  the  aqueous  humour  (hydrophthalmia), 
sometimes  from  a  cancer,  or  from  a  caries  of  a  portion, 
of  the  orbit. 

OPHTHALMOPO  NIA,  (from and tirsvsw, 
to  labour).  An  intense  pain  in  the  eye,  rendering  light 
intolerable,  usually  arising  from  inflammation  in  the 
internal  parts  of  the  orbit. 

OPHTHALMOPTO  SIS.  (op9aXlaof,  and  irroci;,  a 
fail).  A  falling  down  of  the  eye,  or  its  deplaeement  in 
any  direction  The  eye ’falls  down  almost  exclusively 
from  relaxation,  but  it  may  be  displaced  by  blows,  by 
tumours  ot  any  kind  within  the  orbit  When  staphy¬ 
loma  depresses  the  lower  eyelid,  the  disease  is  leteiable 
to  a  ditferent  head. 

OPHTHALMORRHA'GIA,  (from  opzhp.0;,  and 
lew,  to  /tore).  Bleeding  from  the  eye  or  eyelid. 

OPHTHALMO  XYSIS,  (from  o^aXp-on,  and 
to  scrape  off).  A  brushing  of  the  eye. 

OPHTHALMOXY'Sl RUM,  (from  o<p&aX,oof,  and 
p-j<rlc'jv,  a  brush).  A  BRUSH  for  the  EYE,  btepha- 
raxpsis,  formerly  made  of  the  beards  from  barley  or  rye. 
It  was  drawn  across  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  to  draw 

blood  ....... 

GPIA'TA,  (from  opium).  Medicines  in  which  are- 

opium  ;  but  an  appellation  also  of  Electari"  m,  q.  v.. 

GPU.  Tinctura  camphorata.  See  Park- 

GORICUM  ELIXIR.  * 

OPISTHO  TONGS,  (from  oitktvcv,  backward,  and 
rovos,  from  tsivw,  to  stretch).  See^lETANUS. 

O  PIUM,  (from  o roc.  juice;  pijitcuvos  o tog ;  and,  from 
hence  xar’  s^xriy>  At)M'~  aJiun>  mjian,  manus 

Dei  Opium  is"  the  milky  juice  of  the  pap  aver  sowtii- 
ferum  Lin  Sp.  Pi.  7~  >  a>  when  incisions  are  made  in. 
their  heads;  and  it  is  gradually  diied  in  the  sun  to  the 
consistence  in  which  we  receive  it.  <  >pium  is  brought 
from  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  East  Indies,  obtained,  ac¬ 
cording  Lo  Neumann,  by  pressing  the  juice  from  the 
heads  of  the  poppies ;  but  the  best  kind  is  that  obtained 
from  the  incisions. 

In  many  provinces  of  Asia  they  sow  the  white 
poppy  (for  this  is  the  variety  from  which  the  true  opium, 
is  procured)  as  we  sow  wheat.  As  soon  as  the  heads 
appear  a  slight  incision  is  made  in  them,  and  some 
drops  of  a  milky  fluid  exude,  which  are  suffered  to  dry, 
and  then  collected,  lournefbrt  tells  us.  that  ihegieat- 
est  quantity  of  opium  is  »ade  by  bruising  u'u  Plc!’s,1'‘» 
the  heads;  but  Kaanpfer  and  Belon,  though  they  speak 
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of  three  kinds  of  opium,  describe  each  as  produced  by 
incision  and  exudation  only.  In  Persia,  the  opium  is 
collected  in  summer,  when  the  heads  are  nearly  ripe  ; 
ind  these  are  wounded  on  one  side  by  a  knife,  which 
makes  five  incisions  at  once.  The  next  morning,  the 
inspissated  juice  is  collected  with  a  spatula.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  then  repeated  on  the  other  side  of  the  heads,  but 
the  first  tears,  styled  gobuar,  are  preferred:  these  are 
whitish,  or  of  a  light  yellow,  but  become  brown  in  the 
sun,  or  when  too  much  dried.  The  second  tears  are 
darker,  and  less  efficacious;  those  of  the  third  operation, 
black  and  inefficacious. 

When  the  opium  is  collected,  it  is  beat  up  with  a 
little  water  or  honey,  till  it  has  the  brilliancy  of  pilch. 
It  is  then  rolled  into  cylinders,  and,  in  this  state,  offered 
to  sale.  If  small  quantities  are  wanted,  they  are  cut 
off  with  scissars.  Sometimes  the  honey  is  in  so  large  a 
proportion  as  to  prevent  its  drying,  and  to  soften  its 
bitterness.  This  is  the  state  of  the  East-India  opium. 
The  most  remarkable  preparation  of  opium,  in  the  East, 
is  uniting  it  with  nutmeg,  cardamoms,  canella,  and 
mace.  It  is  called  p/iilonia,  and  is  the  philonum  of  the 
Persians,  supposed  to  strengthen  the  heart  and  the 
brain.  Others  add  only  saffron  and  ambergris,  and 
almost  every  one  varies  the  additions,  according  to  his 
fancy.  A  celebrated 'liquor,  called  Coamiar,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Kaempfer,  which  is  an  infusion  ora  decoction 
of  the  leaves,  sometimes  of  the  heads,  adding  various 
ingredients  to  please  the  palate.  Another  preparation 
to  produce  a  temporary  intoxication  is  called  an  elec¬ 
tuary,  and  often  employed. 

Olivier  in  his  travels  into  Asia  saw  the  plantations  of 
poppies  on  a  large  scale,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  a  vil¬ 
lage,  called  Affiom  Kara-Hissar  (the  black  castle  of 
opium).  The  poppy  is  sown  in  autumn,  transplanted 
in  spring,  and  the  harvest  is  collected  about  July. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  the 
poppy  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  opium, 
and  Mr.  Ball  received  a  premium  for  this  purpose  from 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts;  but  the 
quantity  used  is  too  inconsiderable  to  rend;  r  tt  a  na¬ 
tional  object,  and  the  uncertainty  of  our  climate  will 
render  it  a  very  precarious  speculation.  'I  he  inspissated 
juice  of  the  decoction  of  our  white  poppies  is  sometimes 
used,  and  the  heads  are  boiled  clown  to  make  the  poppy 
syrup  ;  but  the  former  is  of  inferior  v  irtue,  though  ap¬ 
parently  less  virulently  narcotic,  and  white.  We  think 
the  syrup,  when  properly  made,  an  highly  useful  pre¬ 
paration,  for  reasons  to  be  assigned  hereafter:  we  fear,  it 
is  seldom  the  true  watery  extract  of  the  poppy  head. 
"I  he  seeds  of  the  poppy  are  oily,  and  the  flowers  are 
cultivated  in  France  for  that  purpose. 

Opium  is  brought  into  Europe  in  flat  cakes,  or  irre¬ 
gular  masses,  from  tour  to  sixteen  ounces  in  weight, 
covered  with  leaves,  ft  is  a  gummy  resinous  substance, 
sottish,  and  tenacious,  especially  when  warm,  or  much 
handled;  of  a  dark  reddish  brown  colour  in  the  mass, 
and  yellowish  when  reduced  to  powder,  with  a  faint 
disagreeable  smell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  If  chewed  a 
little,  it  affects  the  tongue  with  a  very  slight  sense  of 
heat,  which  spreads  to  the  palate,  and  then  in  a  less  de¬ 
gree  to  the  lips,  provoking  a  discharge  of  saliva,  and 
sometimes  sneezing. 

That  in  which  no  visible  impurities  are  lodged;  which, 
when  broken,  appears  of  a  dark  red-blackish  colour; 


dry,  not  upetuous,  but  moderately  ponderous  and  com¬ 
pact;  that  vv  hich  is  inflammable,  of  an  acrid  bitter  taste 
a  faint  smell  resembling  the  odour  of  unripe  poppy 
heads,  without  any  empyreumatic  flavour,  connnuni- 
catim*  to  water  a  reddish  tincture,  is  the  best. 

Bclon  observes,  that  sometimes  a  pound  contains 
only  about  four  ounces  of  pure  genuine  opium;  but 
such  adulterated  kinds  rarely  reach  us.  Sand  is  added  to 
increase  its  weight,  and  many  foreign  bodies  are  found 
mixed  with  it.  It  is  ordered’  to  be  purified  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  it  in  twelve  times  its  quantity  of  proof  spirit,  and 

distilling  the  tincture  to  dryness,  after  filtering. 

Opium  is  softened  by  the  beat  of  the  fingers,  but  is 
not  fusible,  though  highly  inflammable.  Water  and 
alcohol  dissolve  it  in  different  proportions,  and  no  se¬ 
paration  of  the  opium  in  the  watery  solution  takes  place 
on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  When  water  is  added  to  the 
tincture,  some  resin  is  deposited  Alcohol  or  water 
carry  over,  into  a  receiver,  the  narcotic  powers  of  opium, 
which,  by  long  boiling,  or  drying,  are  lost.  A  portion 
remains,  which  neither  alcohol  nor  water  will  dissolve, 
supposed,  by  Gren,  to  be  albuminous;  by  Bucholtz, 
caoutchouc;  by  Josse,  a  virulent  glutinous  substance; 
by  Proust,  wax,  or  combined  with  wax ;  by  Duncan, 
gluten,  approaching  in  its  nature  to  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood.  Neumann  procured  from  1/20  parts  of  opium 
1.520  of  alcoholic,  and  80  of  watery  extract;  and,  in¬ 
versely,  1280  of  watery,  and  20.)  of  alcoholic  extract. 
In  the  first  case,  the  residuum  was  320,  in  the  last  -KO 
parts.  The  solutions  of  opium,  especi  lly  the  watery, 
give  copious  precipitations  by  infusions  of  galls.  The 
resin  is  separated  either  in  a  soft  or  hard  state,  and  the 
former  is  sometimes  called  its  essential  oil:  in  this  the 
narcotic  power  has  been  supposed  to  reside.  The  gum¬ 
my  part  seems  to  contain  a  small  proportion  of  an 
earthy  salt. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enlarge  on  the  numerous  disqui¬ 
sitions  to  which  the  chemical  analysis  of  opium  have 
given  a  temporary  importance,  but  we  shall  add  a  few  re¬ 
marks,  applicable  to  practice,  that  may  be  drawn  from 
them.  This  celebrated  drug  contains,  like  all  other  mat¬ 
ters,  a  resin  and  gum.  The  extractive  matter  contains 
the  mucilaginous  portion  with  resin,  and  it  appears,  that, 
while  this  union  is  least  interrupted,  we  attain  the  seda¬ 
tive  power  with  the  smallest  portion  of  the  virulently 
narcotic.  By  the  long  tedious  processes  of  the  French 
chemists,  we  obtain  a  large  portion  of  resin  ;  but  this  is 
the  product  of  the  operator  in  consequence  of  the  union 
of  oxygen.  The  black  drop,  prepared  at  Lancaster,  is 
not,  we  have  said,  the  solution  of  opium  in  a  vegetable 
acid ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  a  strong  spirituous  tincture, 
and  is  certainly  more  active  than  any  tincture,  not  viru¬ 
lent  after  its  immediate  action.  It  is  equal,  in  efficacy, 
in  the  dose  of  four  drops  to  seven  of  the  common 
tincture  of  opium,  and,  in  the  mildness  of  its  effects, 
though  not  in  their  degree,  we  have  come  near  to  it  by 
a  tincture  made  with  a  weak  spirit;  for  we  have  uni¬ 
formly  found,  that,  with  a  diminished  portion  of  the 
uncombined  resin,  the  anodyne  effects  were  best  se¬ 
cured,  without  the  subsequent  inconveniences  of  liead- 
ach,  nausea,  &c.  We  should  therefore  suspect,  that  it 
is  a  weak,  spirituous  tincture,  with  a  proportion  of 
watery  extract.  At  least  we  know  that,  in  this  way,  a 
medicine  of  very  similar  powers  may  be  procured. 
With  this  exception,  we  think  Dr.  Duncan  has  very 
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justly  observed,  that  the  attempts  of  some  pharmaceu¬ 
tists  to  obtain  a  preparation  of  opium,  which  should  pos¬ 
sess  its  sedative  without  its  narcotic  effects,  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  so  far  as  they  diminished  its  activity. 

The  effects  of  opium  on  the  living  body  have  been 
represented  in  very  opposite,  contradictory,  terms.  It 
has  been  keenly  disputed  whether  it  is  stimulant  or  se¬ 
dative,  as  if  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  either.  If 
by  stimulant  is  meant  a  medicine,  which,  by  its  action  on 
the  stomach,  will  increase  the  heat  ot  the  body  and  the 
quickness  of  the  pulse,  it  by  no  means  deserves  the  title. 
If  given  to  a  healthy  person,  the  pulse  and  the  heat  are 
both  lowered;  every  pain,  every  care,  is  soothed;  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  hilarity" are  the  consequence.  If  the  dose  is 
increased,  the  face  is  somewhat  flushed,  the  hilarity 
rises  to  intoxication,  the  mind  is  unsteady,  and  the 
hands  tremble.  Nausea,  faintness,  and  head-ach  fol¬ 
low,  when  the  influence  of  the  medicine  is  at  an  end. 
This  brings  the  medicine  within  our  class  of  indirect  sti¬ 
muli,  which  are  generally  narcotics;  and  the  error 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  what  we  have  often  stated  as 
a  fundamental  one  in  medical  reasoning,  viz.  not  dis-^ 
tiuguishirig  between  increased  and  irregular  action.  It 
we  speak  of  its  effects  more  generally,  to  the  serenity 
and  calmness  which  it  induces,  we  should  add  respira¬ 
tion  slow  and  deep,  a  suppression  ot  all  the  excretions, 
except  that  of  the  skin,  pulse  slower  and  fuller,  with 
sleep  in  circumstances  often  the  most  unfavourable  to 
it.  With  some  persons,  however,  instead  ot  sleep,  a 
mild  pleasing  delirium  comes  on,  the  mind  wanders  in 
the  delightful  regions  of  fancy,  and  the  duration  of  time 
is  to  the  imagination  greatly  extended.  It  is  a  striking 
instance  of  a  material  cause  influencing  an  intellectual 
idea.  With  others,  this  delirium  is  attended  with  hor¬ 
ror.  Suspended  rocks  are  ready  to  fall;  the  torrent 
hastens  to  overwhelm  them,  or  the  edge  of  a  piecipice 
yields  under  their  feet.  After  considerable  doses,  vei  tigo, 
convulsions,  and  apoplexy  come  on,  the  blood  is  confined 
to  the  large  vessels,  usually  the  veins,  and  a  rupture  has 
sometimes  ensued. 

To  explain  these  symptoms  has  appeared  difficult. 
It  was  supposed,  from  dissections  where  venous  plethora 
was  so  conspicuous,  that  the  blood  was  rarefied,  and 
that  sleep  was  produced  from  its  pressure ;  but  this 
opinion  is  no  longer  supported,  tor  opium  produces  its 
effects  in  very  small  quantities,  and  more  rapidly  than 
will  admit  of  its  reaching  the  circulating  system.  In 
general,  it  has  been  concluded  that  it  possesses  both 
stimulating  and  sedative  powers,  the  first  of  which  is 
conspicuous  soon  after  its  exhibition,  and  at  last  con¬ 
quered  by  the  second.  It  is  not  easy  however  to  con¬ 
ceive  two  such  opposite  powers  in  a  substance,  except 
where  the  excitement  is  so  violent  as  to  exhaust  the 
irritability,  and  then  the  medicine  would  be  strictly  a 
stimulant. 

In  conformity  with  the  principle  which  we  have  just 
stated,  we  think  it  will  appear  to  be  a  sedative,  or  rather 
a  narcotic  only ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  all 
its  effects  from  this  power.  A  sedative  or  narcotic  le- 
medy  will  necessarily  first  lessen  irritability,  and  this 
power  is  immediately  obvious  in  the  calm  serenity  it 
induces,  iu  consequence  of  lessening  the  effect  ot  irri¬ 
tation.  The  pulse  becomes  slower  and  fuller,  because 
the  heart,  less  irritable,  is  more  completely  filled  before 
rt  is  stimulated  to  contraction;  the  mind  is  unsteady 


from  diminished,  and  of  course  unequal,  excitement; 
the  secretions  checked  from  the  confinement  of  the 
blood  in  the  larger  vessels;  and  those  of  the  skin  more 
full,  as  the  relaxation  of  the  cutis,  by  which  they  are 
confined,  diminishes  the  resistance.  A  similar  effect 
we  have  seen  from  warm  bathing.  (See  Balneum.) 
In  the  other  secretions  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  vessels  from  a  constringing  membrane. 

Marks  of  a  stimulus  are  however  occasionally  striking. 
If  given  in  inflammatory  complaints  it  will  sometimes 
increase  the  action  of  the  pulse;  and  if  it  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  sleep,  it  renders  the  patient  unusually  restless. 
Yet  these  effects  may  be  readily  explained  without 
contradicting  the  general  principle.  If,  as  in  cases  of 
pneumonia,  the  solution  of  the  disease  depends  on  the 
yielding  of  the  excretories,  to  oppose  this  effect  must; 
aggravate  all  the  symptoms,  particularly  the  fevet.  Yet 
it  aggravates  also  acute  rheumatism,  though  said  to  open 
the  cuticular  excretories.  But,  in  this  case,  it  opposes 
a  disease  which  consists,  as  we  shall  find,  in  a  constric¬ 
tion  of  the  cuticular  vessels,  from  a  different  cause.  It 
this  constriction  is  not  relaxed  by  very  different  medi¬ 
cines,  we  must  expect  injurious  effects  from  opium. 
This  reasoning  will  be  confirmed  by  the  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  peculiar  modes  of  administering  it,  which 
coincide  with  the  principle  laid  down,  of  its  being  purely 


sedative.  See  Rheum atismus. 

Nor  is  it  surprising,  that,  when  it  excites  unpleasant 
images,  and  renders  the  patient  restless  and  uneasy,  it 
should  increase  fever.  The  constant  agitation  is  alone 
sufficient  for  this  purpose;  and,  when  the  excitement  is 
unequal,  it  depends  on  idiosyncracy  whether  the  deli¬ 
rium  shall  be  pleasant  or  distressing. 

When  the  idea  of  its  changing  the  circulating  fluids 
was  abandoned,  it  was  doubted  whether  it  acted  on  the 
stomach  or  the  heart;  and  the  second  Monro  has  pub¬ 
lished  some  experiments,  which  seem  to  show  that  its 
chief  effects  are  on  the  latter.  Ihese,  however,  only 
prove  that,  when  opium  is  injected  into  the  sangui¬ 
ferous  system,  it  produces  no  effect  till  it  reaches  the 
heart.  'The  small  quantity  which  in  the  stomach  will 
produce  the  peculiar  effects;  the  little  diminution  which 
is  found  in  a  pill  ot  opium,  when  it  has  ptoved  fatal; 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  action,  sufficiently  show  that,  in 
diseases,  it  acts  exclusively  on  the  stomach.  All  the 
subsequent  symptoms,  those  which  follow  its  continued 
use,  and  those  which  arise  from  the  increased  dose,  con¬ 
tribute  to  show  a  sedative  power. 

The  test  of  this  reasoning  must,  however,  be  sought 
for  in  practice;  and,  tor  this  purpose,  we  shall  considei 
its  utility  in  the  various  diseases  tor  which  it  has,  at  any 
time,  been  recommended. 

We  know  of  no  question  either  in  theory  or  practice 
more  difficult  than  the  use  of  opium  in  F EVERS,  q.  v. 
We  have  in  that  article  given  the  outline  of  its  advant¬ 
ages,  but  we  must  consider  the  subject  more  carefully,  at 
this  time,  when  we  possess  the  necessary  information 
respecting  its  action.  If  fevers  consist  in  debility  and 
in  irregular  action,  and  opium  is  a  sedative,  producing 
also  irregular  action,  it  will  appear  that  no  medicine  is 
so  unsuitable  to  the  disease.  We  might  rest  ou  this, 
and  at  once,  with  many  respectable  practitioners,  con¬ 
demn  it;  but  experience  forbids;  and  we  must  examine 
whether  any  unsuspected  circumstance  of  the  disease, 
or  any  new  property  ot  the  medicine,  either  alone  or  m 
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combination,  will  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency. 
When  we  spoke,  with  Dr.  Darwin,  of  the  quiescent 
state  of  the  capillaries  during  fever,  we  did  not  exclude 
spasm,  or  irregular  action,  in  consequence  of  debility ; 
and  in  considering  the  state  of  the  brain,  we  saw  numer¬ 
ous  proofs  of  unequal  excitement.  If,  then,  the  irrita¬ 
tion  from  the  latter  cause  could  be  prevented;  if.  by  any 
means,  we  could  determine  to  the  surface  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  heat,  we  might  expect  to  relieve  the  febrile 
state.  These  ends  may,  we  think,  be  obtained  by  mo¬ 
derate  doses  of  camphor,  joined  with  the  opium,  and 
occasionally  with  an  antimonial.  Each  is  assisted  by 
the  warmer  ammoniacal  neutral,  and,  as  we  have  re¬ 
marked,  should  opium  not  disagree,  we  preserve  the 
strength  by  a  few  hours  rest.  When  the  unequal  ex¬ 
citement,  in  consequence  of  increasing  debility,  is  so 
great  as  to  produce  subsultus  and  convulsions,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  checking  the  inequality  by  re¬ 
moving  all  irritation;  and  this  we  are  often  compelled  to 
attempt  by  opium,  though  aware  of  its  sedative  power, 
since  the  excitability  would  be  soon  destroyed  by  the 
violent  excitement.  Camphor,  in  this  case,  acts  not 
only  by  its  antispasmodic  power,  but  also  by  its  stimu¬ 
lus;  for,  in  considering  the  effects  of  this  peculiar  medi¬ 
cine,  we  remarked,  that  we  were  more  frequently 
obliged  to  add  nitre  than  aromatics  to  if. 

Interm  ittknts.  The  use  of  opium  in  intermit- 
tents  supports,  we  think,  the  former  reasoning.  It  is 
employed  with  the  warmer  stimulants,  sometimes 
with  relaxants,  to  keep  up  the  discharge  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  the  cold  fit.  Boer- 
haave’s  svdorifcvni  antipyreticon  raro  fallens  contained 
two  grains  of  opium  ;  and  the  compound  powder  of  ipe¬ 
cacuanha,  assisted  with  the  ammonia,  will  often  suc¬ 
ceed.  In  the  hot  fit  it  produces,  according  to  Lind, 
that  relaxation  of  the  skin  which  hastens  and  facilitates 
the  sweating  stage,  relieving  by  this  means  the  head-ach 
and  delirium,  rendering  the  solution  more  complete, 
and  the  fever  less  liable  to  return. 

In  CONTINUED  FEVERS,  according  to  the  same 
principles,  it  will  contribute  to  determine  the  fluids  to 
the  surface,  as  we  have  already  explained,  and  to  dimi¬ 
nish  irritation;  but  we  must  be  particularly  cautious 
that  it  do  not  stop  the  other  secretions,  particularly  the 
alvine,  on  which  the  success  of  our  practice  so  much 
depends. 

In  inflammations,  opium,  for  the  reasons  assign¬ 
ed,  viz.  its  tendency  to  check  secretions  that  would  be 
salutary,  is  not  very  frequently  employed.  Yet  with 
calomel  it  has  been  given  in  every  form  of  active  in¬ 
flammation,  with  success;  for  reasons  which  will  be 
readily  understood,  since  to  a  medicine  which  determines 
so  steadily  to  the  skin,  opium  must  be  an  useful  aux¬ 
iliary.  In  p/irenitis,  opium  is  inapplicable,  except  as 
a  diaphoretic;  and  in  cynanche,  as  it  occasions  thirst  and 
dryness  of  the  mouth,  it  can  seldom  be  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  pneumonia,  except  where  a  diarrhoea  is 
found  to  exhaust  the  strength,  and  check  expectoration, 
opium  is  seldom  admissible,  since  it  will  have  a  similar 
effect;  and  is  onlyemployed  to  prevent  exhaustion,  since 
it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  temporary  impediment  to 
the  salutary  discharge.  Yet  De  Haen  gave  two  grains 
of  opium  with  two  ounces  of  olive  oil,  a  practice  which 
has  not  been  imitated;  and  we  have  left  it  in  doubt 
(see  Oleum)  whether  oil  may  really  assist  expectora¬ 


tion.  In  enteritis  opium  is  highly  useful';  and  we  Have- 
already  spoken  of  the  propriety  of  checking  the  spasm, 
previous  to  the  exhibition  of  laxatives.  But,  independ¬ 
ent  of  this  power,  it  i&  often  necessary  to  quiet  that 
irritation  of  t he  stomach  which  prevents  food  or  medi¬ 
cine  from  being  retained.  In  nephritis  it  is  often  ne¬ 
cessary,  with  oily  laxatives,  to  relieve  pain;,  but,  as  it 
powerfully  checks  the  discharge  of  urine,  diluting  liquors- 
should  be  •freely  drank  with  it.  In  rheumatism,  with 
relaxing  remedies,  often  with  calomel,  it  is  highly  use¬ 
ful  (see  Rheum  atismus).  In  gout  it  is  frequently 
indispensable  to  relieve  the  pain,  nor  is  it  found,  if  the 
action  of  the  bowels  be  supported,  really  injurious. 

In  the  exanthemata,  opium  is  often  a  valuable 
medicine;  and  in  variola,  it  is  an  exception  to  the  in¬ 
juries  feared  from  it  in  inflammations,  for  when  these 
tend  to  suppuration,  no  inconvenience  results  from  its 
use.  In  t lie  convulsions,  previous  to  the  eruptions,  it 
is  highly  advantageous;  and  on  the  sixth  and  seventh 
days,  it  allays  the  pain  of  suppuration,  without  checking 
the  ptyalism.  In  morhilli  it  is  less  useful,  as  will  be 
obvious,  if  what  we  have  alleged  of  the  utrlity  of  a 
free  discharge  from  the  bowels  be  considered.  In  every 
view,  the  dry  cough  and  the  pneumonic  symptoms 
forbid  its  use,  unless  considerable  irritation  prevail.  la¬ 
the  scarlatina,  as  in  cynanche,  it  is  still  less  proper. 

In  the  H/EMOREHAGI*  it  is. not  often  employed, 
from  the  apprehension  of  its  stimulus;  but,  as  it  sooths 
and  calms,  rendering  the  pulse  slower,  and  determining 
to  the  surface,  it  will  be  often  of  service.  We  have 
found  it  so,  and  particularly  in  those  haemorrhages  at¬ 
tended  with  considerable  irritation,  as  the  uterine,  and 
those  which  precede  or  threaten  abortion. 

When  haemoptysis  is  aggravated  by  cough,  it  is 
equally  so,  and  when  discharges  of  blood  from  the 
anus  are  produced  by  diarrhoea,  opium  is  the  most  salu¬ 
tary  remedy,  particularly  if  joined  with  demulcents. 

In  the  pro  flu  v  I  a  of  Dr.  Cullen,  it  is  chiefly  useful 
in  dysentery,  and  with  the  mild  laxatives,  occasionally 
with  the  relaxing  antimonials,  or  with  ipecacuanha, 
very  effectually  relieves.  In  catarrh,  unless  joined 
with  peripneumony,  it  is  a  most  useful  medicine. 

If  there  were  in  nosological  systems  a  class  of  DO¬ 
LORES,  opium  would  be  the  chief  remedy.  It  is  useful 
in  pains  of  the  stomach,  the  violent  pains  from  the  pass¬ 
age  of  a  biliary  or  urinary  calculus ;  in  pyrosis,  in  dysmve- 
norrheea,  odontalgia,  in  those  cases  of  sphacelus  at¬ 
tended  with  great  pain.  In  general  also,  in  painful  dis¬ 
eases,  as  in  spasms,  the  dose  of  opium,  however  large, 
acts  only  on  the  constitution,  in  that  portion  which  is 
in  excess  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  pain. 
Thus,  if  ten  grains  are  given,  and  nine  are  required,  to 
procure  ease,  the  constitution  only  experiences  the  in¬ 
convenience  which  would  arise  from  one  grain. 

In  spasms  of  every  kind  it  is  an  almost  indispens¬ 
able  remedy,  particularly  in  tetanus,  trismus,  convulsio, 
&c.  In  puerperal  convulsions,  after  bleeding,  it  is  al¬ 
most  the  only  effectual  remedy.  In  all  flatulent  diseases, 
it  acts  as  the  most  effectual  carminative. 

Opium,  some  years  since,  was  recommended  as  an 
infallible  remedy  in  venereal  complaints,  and  constantly 
used,  for  a  time,  in  the  military  hospitals.  It  indeed 
seemed  to  suspend  the  disease,  without  making  any  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  cure.  It  may  be  used,  therefore,  like  the 
nitric  acid,  to  prevent  the  symptoms  from  increasing. 
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nvhile  the  constitution  recovers  some  degree  of  strength 
from  former  mercurial  courses,  but  cannot  be  depended 
on  for  a  complete  victory  over  the  disease. 

With  many  opium  disagrees,  and  numerous -have 
been  the  correctors  proposed.  Ammonia  sometimes 
succeeds;  more  often  camphor  ;  or  camphor  with  cas¬ 
tor.  The  vegetable  acids,  so  highly  extolled,  have  been 
in  our  hands  useless  in  this  respect.  Five  grains  ol 
camphor,  with  as  much  castor,  made  into  three  pills, 
with  conserve,  may  be  combined  with  a  grain,  or  a 
grain  and  half,  of  opium;  and,  in  this  form,  will  fre¬ 
quently  produce  no  inconvenience.  While  a  blister  is 
rising,  opium  will  be  often  borne  with  ease;  and,  in 
almost  every  case  of  fever,  camphor  should  be  com¬ 
bined. 

The  nausea,  the  drowsiness,  and  vertigo,  after  taking 
opium,  are  relieved  most  effectually  by  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee;  but  seldom  disappear  till  after  a  night  of  sound 
sleep.  Opium  should  not  be  given  with  astringents, 
alkalis,  or  metallic  salts,  as  by  these  it  is  precipitated 
when  in  solution.  It  is  not  however  certain  that  any 
real  chemical  change  in  the  essential  part  of  the  remedy 
takes  place;  but  should  it  be  suspected,  the  combina¬ 
tions  may  be  made  in  pills,  where  there  is  little  room 
for  the  play  of  affinities. 

The  chief  officinal  preparations  of  opium  are  the 
pulvis  ipecacuanhae  compositus;  pulvis  opiatus ;  tinctura 
opii  confectio  opiauj  ;  pulv.  e  creta  C.  cum  opio.  In 
the  •pillules  ex  opio,  it  is  mixed  with  liquorice  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  grain  to  ten.  In  the  camphorated  pills  of 
opium,  each  grain  of  the  latter  is  united  to  two  of  the 
former.  In  the  compound  opium  pills,  a  grain  of  opium 
and  of  camphor  are  united  with  a  quarter  ot  a  grain  of 
tartarised  antimony.  The  emplustrum  upiatum  contains 
a  very  small  proportion  of  opium,  with  the  lithaige 
plaster,  stiffened  with  dry  pitch  and  some  wax.  As 
an  anodyne  it  is  wholly  useless.  For  opiate  clysters  and 
injections,  see  Enema  and  Injf.CTIO. 

One  grain  of  pure  opium  is  generally  a  sufficient 
dose  ;  three  grains  can  scarcely  be  taken  with  impunity 
by  a  person  not  accustomed  to  it ;  though,  by  habit, 
even  an  ounce  in  a  day  may  be  administered.  Garcias 
knew  a  person  who  took  ten  drams  a  day ;  and  in  Tur¬ 
key,  five  or  six  drams  are  often  taken  when  violent 
pains,  or  other  symptoms,  require  it.  Frequent  expe¬ 
rience  manifests  the  propriety  of  large  doses  in  spasmo¬ 
dic  complaints;  twenty-two  grains  of  pure  opium, 
besides  three  hundred  drops  of  laudanum,  have  been 
given  in  the  space  of  thirty-six  hours,  without  any  le- 
markable  inconvenience.  Different  constitutions  re¬ 
quire  different  doses  to  produce  the  desired  effect ;  so 
that  practitioners  should  be  careful  in  ascertaining  the 
proper  dose  for^each  constitution,  by  beginning  with 
small  portions,  and  gradually  increasing  them  till  the 
end  is  obtained.  ^ 

Where  however  opium  disagrees,  both  small  and 
large  doses  are  equally  inconvenient.  In  general  the 
doses  should  seldom  be  less  than  a  grain,  unless  often 
repeated.  The  effects  of  opium  seldom  continue  above 
eight  hours,  and  if  the  action  is  to  be  continued,  it  should 
be  repeated  in  six.  In  large  doses  it  does  not  check  the 
secretions,  but  on  the  contrary  sometimes  seems  to  pro¬ 
mote  them.  When  it  conquers  obstructions,  it  often 
appears  to  do  so;  and  in  taking  off  the  spasm  which 
prevented  the  passage  of  a  stone  or  obstructed  the  bile. 


or,  in  similar  effects  in  the  urinary  passages,  it  seems  to 
be  laxative  or  diuretic. 

W  hen  imprudent  doses  have  been  taken  from  mistake, 
or  design,  stupidity,  giddiness,  n  redness  of  the  face, 
swelling  of  the  lips,  troublesome  dreams,  starting,  con¬ 
vulsions,  cold  sweats,  a  considerable  dilatat  ion  of  the 
pupil,  imperfect  speech,  slow  full  pulse,  quick  breath¬ 
ing,  nausea,  itching  in  the  skin,  vomiting,  madness, 
hiccough,  fainting,  &c.  follow.  A  vomit  of  vitriolated 
zinc  is  then  necessary,  and  after  it  a  spoonful  of  sharp 
vinegar  is  recommended;  sinapisms  must  be  applied  to 
the  feet,  blisters  to  the  arms,  and  frictions  freely  em¬ 
ployed.  Vinegar  is  the  supposed  antidote,  but  cordials 
and  ammonia  will  be  more  successful. 

Alkaline  salts  diminish,  it  is  said,  the  soporific  effect 
of  opium  ;  and  the  fixed  alkaline  salts  are  supposed  to 
render  it  diuretic.  The  volatile  carries  it  through  the 
skin ;  and  acids,  in  the  opinion  of  many  authors,  destroy 
its  powers. 

See  Kcempfer’s  Amcenitates  Exoticae  ;  Wedelius’s 
Opiologia ;  Cullen’s  and  Lewis's  Materia  Medica  ; 
Neumann’s  Chemistry  ;  Alston's  Dissertation  on  Opium 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  vol.  v.  ;  Medical 
Museum,  vol  i.  page  4/3,  &c. ;  Jones’s  Mystery  of 
Opium  ;  Tralles’  Usus  Opii. 

OPOBA  LSAMUM,  (from  ottos,  juice,  and  (3 aXxx- 
pcoy).  Balsam  of  Gilead.  See  Balsamum. 

OPOCA  LPASON,  (from  ottos,  and  y.a. att oltov,  a  tree 
of  that  name).  Opocdrpuson,  or  upocdrp/iat/ion.  See 
Carpasus. 

OPODE  LDOC.-  The  name  of  a  plaster  said  to  be 
invented  by  Mindererus;  but  often  mentioned  by  Pa¬ 
racelsus.  (See  Linimentum  saponaceum).  A 
composition  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Steer's  Opo¬ 
deldoc,  considered  as  a  powerful  remedy  for  strains, 
bruises,  and  similar  complaints.  It  is  made  in  the 
following  manner  :  R  Solution,  saponis  cum  camphora 
aq.  ammoniac  acetatae  aa  J  i.  aquae  ammoniac  purse 
^ss.  m. 

OPODEOCE  LE.  A  hernia  through  the  foramen 
ischii,  and  into  the  labia  pudenda. 

OI’O  PONAX,  (from  ottos,  juice,  and  tvavag,  the  pa- 
jiaccu).  The  plant  from  whence  the  gum  thus  is  pro¬ 
duced  is  known  by  the  names  of  opoponacum ,  panux  he- 
racleum,  costimnn,  and  pastinucca.  Hercules’  all¬ 
heal,  pastinaca  opoponux  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  3/6,  nat.  order 
umhfl/atce.  See  Pastinaca  olusatra. 

This  gum  is  brought  from  Turkey  and  the  East 
Indies,  sometimes  in  little  round  drops,  but  generally  in 
irregular  lumps,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  on  the  out¬ 
side,  with  specks  of  white,  internally  of  a  paler  colour, 
and  often  variegated  with  large  white  pieces.  It  has  a 
disagreeable  smell,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  nauseous  taste, 
dissolving  in  water  and  in  spirit,  and  yielding  a  little 
essential  oil  in  distillation.  As  a  medicine,  it  is  used  as 
an  attenuant  and  deobstruent;  and  in  large  doses  is  said 
to  be  laxative:  its  dose  is  from  3i.  to  Si.  Opoponux  re¬ 
sembles,  and  is  the  least  disagreeable  of  the  fetid  gums, 
probably  also  of  the  least  virtue.  See  llaii  PI istoria ; 
Cullen’s  and  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica;  Neumann’s 
Chemistry. 

OPPILA  TIO.  See  Orstructio. 

OPPO'NENS  POL. LI' CIS.  The  flexor  of  the  me¬ 
tacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 

OPPOSITl FOLIUS  PEDUlNCULUS,  (from  oppo- 
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»Ous  and  folium ),  Growing  opposite  to  a  leaf  of  a 
plant. 

OPPRESSIO.  See  Catalf.psis. 

O  PTICI  NE'RVI,  (from  oirlouai,  to  see).  The 
optic  nerves  are  the  second  pair  united  in  the 
brain,  but  soon  becoming  two  distinct  cords,  each  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  foramen  opticum  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
to  their  respective  orbits.  They  unite  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  glandula  pituitaria,  before  they  escape  from 
the  skull ;  but  soon  separate  again,  without  mixing  their 
fibres,  and  are  inserted  obliquely  towards  the  nose.  The 
optic  nerves  are  surrounded  by  the  four  recti  muscles  of 
the  eye. 

OPU'NTIA.  Cactus  opuntia  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  66q,  a 
•hrub  which  nourishes  the  cochineal  insect,  whose 
flowers  expand  like  a  case,  having  each  a  great  number 
of  stamina  in  the  centre,  growing  upon  the  tops  of  the 
ovary.  The  ovary  becomes  a  fleshy  umbilicated  fruit, 
with  a  soft  pulp,  inclosing  many  seeds  of  an  angular 
shape.  The  leaves  are  used  as  emollients  in  inflamma¬ 
tion.  See  Cocci nilla. 

OPUNTIOI  DES,  (from  opuntia,  andstJoj,  likeness), 
a  marine  plant,  shaped  like  the  opuntia,  but  brittle  and 
hard,  reckoned  among  the  vermifuges. 

O'RANGIA.  See  Aurantia  Hispaliensia. 

ORBI’CULARIS  LABIO  RUM,  (from  orbiculus,  a 
little  ring).  See  Labia. 

ORBICU  LA  RE  OS,  (from  the  same).  Lenticulure 
os.  See  Au R is. 

ORBICULARIS  PALPEBRA  RUM  MUSCULUS, 
(from  the  same).  Constrictor  palpebrarum.  The  orbi¬ 
cular  muscles  of  the  eyelids  rise  fleshy  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  orbitar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
and  from  a  tendon  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 
The  fibres  run  a  little  downward  and  outward  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  cheek  below  the  orbit,  covering  the 
under  eyelid,  and  surround  the  external  angle.  Then 
passing  over  the  superciliary  ridge  of  the  os  frontis,  they 
mix  near  the  inner  canthus  with  the  fibres  of  the  occi- 
pito-frontalis  and  corrugator  supercilii.  After  covering 
the  upper  eyelid,  they  descend  to  the  inner  angle,  and 
adhere  to  the  inner  angular  process  of  the  os  frontis, 
and  to  the  short  round  tendon  which  serves  to  fix  the 
palpebrae.  It  is  inserted  into  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  by  a  tendon  which  covers  the  ante¬ 
rior  and  upper  part  of  the  lacrymal  sac.  The  fibres 
which  run  on  the  eyelids  are  elliptical.  These  muscles 
shut  the  eyelids,  compress  the  lacrymal  gland,  and 
convey  the  tears  to  the  puncta  lacrymalia. 

Orbicula'ris,  (from  the  same).  See  Sphinc¬ 
ter  ani,  and  Lycopehdon  vulgare. 

Orbicula'ris  clausor.  The  orbicular  muscle  of 
the  eyelid. 

Orbicula'ris  labio'rum.  See  Sphincter  la- 

BIORUM. 

O  RBITA,  (a  dim  of  orbus,  a  globe).  Cyclos.  The 
oreit  of  the  eye,  or  the  spheroidal  cavity  in  which 
the  eye  is  placed;  its  angles  are  called  cunthi, 

ORBITA  LES  ARTE  RIAL,  (from  orbita),  are 
branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary  arteries.  See  M  ax¬ 
illaris  ARTEKIA. 

ORBITA'RE  EXTE'RNUM  FORA'MEN,  is  in 
the  os  maxillare,  below  the  orbit.  Through  it  the 
nerves  and  vessels,  which  come  from  the  teeth,  pass  to 
the  cheek. 


Orbtta'rf,  inte'rnum  fora'mkn,  is  a  littl9 
above  the  os  planum ;  through  it  goes  a  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  to  the  nose. 

ORB1TATUI  NE  RVI.  See  Motor es  oculorum 

EXTERNI. 

ORBITA'RIUS  PROCESSUS.  See  Maxillari k 
superior  a  ossa,  Frontis  os,  and  SpHENOides 
os. 

ORCHE  A,  (from  opyjs,  «  testicle).  See  Scrotum. 

O  RCHIS,  (from  opsyopat,  to  desire),  the  name  of  a 
plant  with  a  testiculated  root;  satyrion ;  cynosorchis ; 
tcsticu/us  cfiMnus ;  serapias;  orchis  morio  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
1333.  Male  ORCHIES  ;  SATYRION. 

This  plant  hath  six  or  seven  long,  narrow,  smooth 
leaves,  variegated  with  dark- coloured  spots,  issuing  from 
the  root,  and  one  or  two  embracing  a  single,  roundish, 
and  striated  stalk.  On  its  top  appears  a  long  loose 
spike  of  irregular,  naked,  purplish-red  flowers,  consist¬ 
ing  each  of  six  petals,  one  of  which  is  large,  cut  into 
three  sections,  hanging  downward  ;  the  other  smaller, 
forming  a  kind  of  hood  above  it,  with  a  tail  behind. 
The  root  consists  of  two  roundish,  whitish  tubercles, 
about  the  size  of  nutmegs ;  one  plump  and  juicy,  the 
other  fungous  and  somewhat  shrivelled,  with  a  few 
large  fibres  at  the  top.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in 
shady  grounds  and  moist  meadows,  and  flowers  in 
May. 

The  plump  roots,  which  are  alone  used  in  medicine, 
have  a  faint  smell,  and  sweetish  viscid  taste.  When  the 
seed  is  formed,  and  the  stalk  ready  to  fall,  the  new 
bulb,  of  which  the  salep  is  made,  has  arrived  at  maturity, 
and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  old  one  by  a  white 
bud,  rising  from  the  top,  the  germ  of  the  orchis  of  the 
succeeding  year.  It  is  mucilaginous,  and  similar  to  the 
althaea.  The  dried  roots  are  brought  from  Turkey,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  salep ;  but  those  of  our  own  growth 
are  equally  good  The  salep  brought  from  Turkey  is 
in  yellowish  white  oval  pieces,  hard,  clear,  and  pellucid, 
without  smell,  tasting  like  gum  tragacanth.  Our  orchis 
roots,  decorticated  and  dried  in  the  air,  are  similar  in 
appearance.  Reduced  to  powder,  and' boiled  in  water, 
they  form  a  very  nourishing  mucilage.  Half  an  ounce 
of  the  powder  will  produce  a  gallon  of  thick  mucilage, 
if  first  sprinkled  with  a  little  boiling  water,  then  mixed 
well  with  it,  and  afterwards  with  the  water  in  which  it 
is  to  be  boiled.  If  kept  dry,  it  never  spoils,  so  that  it 
might  form  an  excellent  part  of  seamen’s  diet ;  and  as 
a  dram  and  a  half  of  salt  in  a  pint  of  portable  salep  is 
not  disagreeable,  it  may  be  made  with  a  portion  of  salt 
water  when  fresh  is  scarce.  yAs  a  diet,  it  excels  rice ; 
and  for  children  particularly  it  is  peculiarly  proper,  as  it 
seems  to  retard  the  acetous  fermentation  of  milk.  This 
powder,  and  the  dried  gelatinous  part  of  flesh,  or  portable 
soup,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly, 
capable  of  supporting  life  for  a  considerable  time.  One 
ounce  of  each  of  these  articles,  with  two  quarts  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  will  be  sufficient  subsistence  for  a  man  one 
day.  Dr.  Percival  thinks  that  a  small  proportion  of  it 
would  be  an  useful  addition  to  flour  in  making  bread ; 
but  we  perceive  that  it  must  be  small,  and  less  than  one 
eighth.  As  a  medicine,  the  salep  is  mucilaginous,  de¬ 
mulcent,  and  sheaths,  it  is  said,  the  acrimony  of  the 
sea-scurvy.  In  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries  it  is  useful  by 
lubricating  the  bowels  and  correcting  putrefaction.  In 
symptomatic  fevers,  from  the  absorption  of  pus,  a 
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plentiful  u«?e  of  salep  acts  as  a  demulcent.  Tn  the  stran¬ 
gury  and  dysury  it  is  of  service  by  its  mucilage;  and  it 
is  a  useful  aliment  for  calculous  patients.  See  Cullen  s 
and  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica ;  Percival's  Essays ;  Georgi- 


cal  Essays,  vol.  iv. 

O  rchis  bifo'i.ia,  Lin.  Sp.  Pl.  1331.  See  Biko- 
i.ium.  Dr.  Cullen  has  seen  salep  prepared  from  this 
species  as  perfect  as  that  from  Turkey. 

O'RCHOS,  (from  optfS,  a  plantation,  or  orchard). 
The  extremities  of  the  eyelids  where  the  eyelashes  grow  ; 
from  the  regularity  of  their  insertion.  See  Ooulus. 

ORCHOTO  MIA,  (from  opyjs,  testicle,  and  reavwy 
to  cvt ) .  See  Castratio. 

O'RDO,  (method,  or  disposition).  Order.  The  se¬ 
cond  division  under  which  naturalists  arrange  the  objects 
of  nature.  See  Nosologia,  and  Cullen's  Synopsis 
Nosologiae.  Methodic*:. 

ORE1LLONS.  See  Cynanche  parotidjea. 

ORELLA'NA.  See  O rle an  a. 

OREOSELI  NUM,  (from  opo a  mountain,  and 
c'Xivov,  parsley).  Mountain  PARSLEY.  Athamun- 
tu  oreoselinum  Lin.  Sp.  PL  352.  Apnim  rnontanum  ni¬ 
grum  ;  oreoselinum  apii folio  minus.  The  roots  are  slen¬ 
derer  than  those  of  the  daucus,  and  not  lactescent;  the 
leaves  like  those  of  the  parsley;  the  seeds  oval,  flat, 
large,  striated,  marginaled,  and  sometimes  cast  off  their 
husks.  It  grows  on  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany 
and  other  countries,  is  pungent  and  diuretic.  , 

Oreoseli  num  prate  nse  cicu  T3i  polio;  -peu- 
cedauum  Alsuticum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  354.  Daucus  Alsaticus; 
angelica  pratensis  apii  folio. 

Oreoseli'num  a' pi i  fo'lio  MA  JUS;  athamanfa 
libanotis  Lin.  Sp.  PL  351.  Libanotis  nigra ;  gentiuna 
nigra ;  daucus  montanus  ;  cervaria  nigra  ;  daucus  seh- 
noides  major;  MOUNT AIN-DAUKE,  or  BLACK  HERO- 
pr  ankinceNSE.  The  ser-ds  of  these  plants  resemble 
those  of  the  mountain  parsley,  and  are  styled  diuretic 
and  emmenagogue,  but  are  seldom  employed.  . 

ORE  STION,  (from  ococ,  a  mountain)-,  helenium  Di- 
escoridis,  inula  helenium  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  123(1.  See  ENULA. 

ORGA'NUM.  Any  part  of  the  animal  body,  which 
from  its  structure  is  adapted  to  particular  offices. 
This  structure  is  from  thence  called  organizatio. 

ORGA'SMUS,  (from  opyoux,  turgeo).  Sudden 
vehemence,  generally  applied  to  the  venereal  im¬ 
pulse.  Hippocrates  transferred  this  term  to  the  agita¬ 
tion  excited  by  superfluous  excrementitious  fluids,  to- 
prod  ice  the  necessary  discharges.  Linnaeus  calls  it  a 
subsultus  of  the  arteries.  Quincy  considers  it  as  an 
impetus  of  the  blood  or  spirits,  distending  the  muscles 
with  unusual  force.  It  is  in  fact  a  violent  determination 

of  the  blood  to  any  organ.  . 

ORI  CIA.  A  species  of  fir,  called  from  Oncus,  a 

city  of  Epirus,  where  it  crows. 

ORIENTA  LIA  FOLIA,  (from  oriens,  the  east). 
See  Senna  Alexandria. 


ORIENTATE  GU'MMI.  See  Gum  Senegal. 

OIU'GANUM,  (from  tpo;,  a  mountain,  and  ya.vo-jj, 
to  rejoice;  because  it  grows  most  luxuriantly  on  moun¬ 
tains).  Wild  marjoram;  marjorana  sy/vestris,  o/c- 
racea,  e t  ma  near  ana ;  origanum  unglicum,  et  spoilt  aneum  ; 
onitis  major  ;  origanum  vulgare  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  8'24- 
Ueraclocticum ,  from  Heraclea.  Common  wild  mar¬ 
joram  is  a  plant  with  firm  round  stalks;  oval,  acu¬ 
minated,  uncut,  and  somewhat  hairy  leaves,  set  m 


pairs  on  short  pedicles.  On  the  tops  grow  scaly  heads, 
of  pale-red  labiated  flowers,  whose  upper  lips  are 
entire,  the  lower  cut  into  three  segments,  set  in  a  con-  - 
vex  umbel;  intermixed  with  roundish,  purplish  leaves;, 
each  flower  is  followed  by  four  minute  seeds  inclosed  in 
the  cup.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  on  dry  chalky 
hills  and  gravelly  grounds  in  several  parts  of  England, 
and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  and  flowery  tops  have  an  agreeable  aro¬ 
matic  smell,  and  a.  pungent  taste,  warmer  than  the 
garden-marjoram,  and  much  resembling  thyme,  with 
which  they  agree' in  medicinal  viitue,  as  well  as  with 
marjoram.  Infusions  of  the  leaves  are  drank  as  tea  in 
weakness  of  the  stomach,  and  disorders  of  the  breast,  to 
promote  perspiration,  the  fluid  secretions  in  general,  and 
the  catamenia-  They  are  sometimes  used  in  anti-iheu- 
matic  baths  ;  and  the  dry  leaves  powdered  are  a  good 
errhine.  For  internal  use,  half  an  ounce  of  the  leaves 
is  infused  in  a  pint  of  water.  In  distillation  wi  th  water 
they  yield  a  moderate  quantity  of  a  very  acrid,  penetrat¬ 
ing,.  essential  oil,  smelling  strongly  of  the  origanum, 
biit  less  agreeable  than  the  herb,  called  oil  of  thyme, 
often  put  into  a  hollow  tooth  to  allay  pain.  See  Lewis  s 
Materia  Medica,  and  Neumann’s  Chemistry. 

Origanum  Cre'ticum.  See  Dictamnus  Cre- 
TICUS. 

Ori'ganum  m.ajora'na,  sen  foliis  gvatis. 
See  MiA.IORANA  MAJORI  folio. 

G  RLE  AN  A,  (from  the  place  where  it  grows) ,  arbor 
Mexican  a ;  orellana;  the  ROUCOU  or  ARNO  rTO-TREE, 
bixa  orellana  Lin.  Sp.  PL  730. 

This  curious  shrub  rises  commonly  to>  the  height  of 
eio-ht  or  nine  feet,  thrives  best  in-  a  cool  rich  soil,  and 
shoots  most  luxuriantly  near  springs  and  rivulets.  The 
seeds  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  wax  called  terra  orella¬ 
na,  roucou,  and  arnotto.  When  the  seed  vessels  are 
mature,  the  seeds  are  put  into- convenient  jars,  to  which 
is  added  as  much  hot  water  as  will  suspend  the  wax. 
When  this  is  washed  off,  the  seeds  are  taken  out,  and 
the  fluid  left  at  rest  till  the  wax  thoroughly  subsides.. 
The  clear  liquor  is  then  decanted',  and  the  sediment 
dried  gradually  in  the  shade.  This  mass  is  afterwaids 
made  into  balls  or  cakes,  and  dried  in  an-,  airy  place, 
until  fit  for  use,  or  the  market.  The  wax.  is  a  cool, 
agreeable,  rich  cordial,  and  hath  been  long  in  use 
amongst  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  in  America,  who 
still  mix  it  with  their  chocolate,  both  to.  heighten  the 
flavour  and  raise  the  colour.  It  is  said  to  be  a  success¬ 
ful  remedy  in  dysentery,  is  used  as  a  pigment,  and  often 
mixed  with  other  ingredients  both  by  painters  and  dyers. 
The  roots  resemble  in  virtue  the  wax,  but  are  more  diu¬ 
retic.  The  Indians  prepare  an  arnotto  of  a  bright 

shining  red  colour,  almost  equal  to  carmine. 

The  arnotto  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water,  tinging 
it  of  a  pale  brownish  yellow;  more  readily  in  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  to  which  it  gives  an  orange-red  colour; 
and  it  is  used  in  varnishes,  to  give  an  orange  hue  to  the- 
pale  yellows.  Alkaline  salt  renders  it  soluble  in  boil¬ 
ing  water,  without  altering  its  colour.  See  Achote. 

"CRN  ITHG  GALUM,  (from  opiflo;,  of  a  bud,  and 
ya Xa,  milk;  because  the  colour  of  its  flower  resembles 
the  milky  fluid  found  in  eggs) .  Ornithogalum  umbel  a- 
tum  medium  angustifolium ;  ornithogalare,  ornit  loga  um. 
vmbellutum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  441,  the  STAR  ofBbthleuBM,- 
flowers  in  May.  The  root  is  bulbous  or  tuberous, 
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is  a  wholesome  nutrient:  indeed  the  roots  of  all  the 
species  possess  the  same  properties.  (See  Raii  Historia.) 
Jt  is  also  a  name  for  squills.  See  Scilla. 

ORNHHOGLOSSUM,  (from  opvig,  a  bird,  and 
ykaurra, a  tongue,  from  their  shape).  Bird’s-tongue. 
The  seeds  of  the  common  ash-tree. 

ORNITHROPO'DIUM,  (from  opvtg,  and  7 tog,  a 
foot,  from  the  likeness  of  its  pods  to  a  bird’s  claw). 
BlRn’s-FOOT:  tclephium ;  chirouium;  scorpioidcs ;  SCOR¬ 
PION-  w o R T  ;  omithopaus  scorpoides  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  lO-lq, 
grows  on  sandy  and  gravelly  places,  and  flowers  in 
summer.  The  seeds  are  said  to  destroy  the  stone  in  the 
kidneys  ;  but  are  very  rarely  used.  See  Raii  Historia. 

O'RNUS,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  oni).  See 
IfR  ax  in  us  ornus.  Jt  is  also  an  appellation  of  the 
sorbi/s  aucupuria.  See  Sorbus  sylvkstris. 

OROBANCHE,  (from  opoGog,  a  xvild  pea,  and  ayycu, 
to  suffocate •,  because  it  twines  round  and  suffocates  the 
orobus).  See  Hypocistis. 

O  ROBUS,  (from  spsxriw,  to  eat).  Karemyle  astra¬ 
galus  ;  astragaloides ;  orobus  tuber  os  us  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1028. 
Wood-pease,  heath-pease;  grows  in  woody  places, 
flowers  in  April,  ripens  its  seed  in  May.  The  tubera 
of  the  root  are  highly  nutritious,  taste  like  liquorice, 
and  in  Scotland  are  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
chewed  like  tobacco.  See  Raii  Historia. 

Orobus,  and  Orobry'chis  peregri'na,  (from 
opotog,  and  /3 pvyw,  to  eat).  See  Ervum. 

OR  PIMENT.  See  Auripigmentum. 

ORB1S.  See  Iris  vulgaris. 

ORTHOCO  LON,  (from  opQog,  straight,  and  xwAov, 
a  limb).  See  Anchylosis. 

ORTHOPONCE  A,  (from  ophog,  erect,  and  7 rvsw, 
to '  breathe).  This  disease,  when  neither  connected 
with  asthma  nor  dyspnoea,  is  only  a  symptomatic.  It 
consists  in  a  sighing  suffocating  respiration,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  must  be  erect  to  breathe.  It  is  a  symptom  often 
of  hysteria,  sometimes  of  hydrothorax,  occasionally  of 
polypi  and  diseases  of  the  heart  or  larger  vessels.  In 
some  cases  it  arises  from  fat,  from  poisons,  deleterious 
vapours,  or  any  cause  of  compression  on  the  lungs. 

ORVA'LA,  (from  orvale,  French).  See  Hormi- 

NUM. 

ORVIETA  NUM.  A  celebrated  antidote,  called 
from  Orvieto,  a  city  of  Italy,  where  first  used,  or  from 
Orvietanus,  its  inventor. 

Ol A  ZA,  (from  the  Arabic  term  orez).  Rice; 
the  seeds  of  the'oryzu  sativa  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  475;  arac. 
Its  grains  are  disposed  in  an  oval  panicle,  covered 
with  a  thick  husk,  like  barley.  It  is  less  viscous 
than  wheat,  but  less  nourishing,  and  used  as  a  diet 
in  diarrhoeas  ;  but  the  salep  is  preferred  by  Ur.  Per¬ 
ch  al.  It  ferments  slowly,  and  corrects  putrefac¬ 
tion  imperfectly;  but  is  preferred  by  Dr.  Cullen  as  a 
grain  highly  productive  and  nutritious.  The  idea  of  its 
being  hurtful  to  the  eyes  is  without  foundation.  Rice 
flourishes  in  a  moist  soil,  and  even  in  water.  In  China 
the  liquor  called  arrack  is  distilled  from  it.  See 
Akac. 

Ory  za  Germa  nica.  A  species  of  barley. 

OS,  ossis,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  oz/nu ,  strength) . 
A  p.ONE.  Bones  consist  of  a  mucilage  and  an  earthy 
matter.  Acids  dissolve  this  earthy  matter,  leaving  the 
bone  of  its  original  shape,  but  soft.  See  Bones. 

Os,  Outs,  (from  ocrcra,  the  voice).  The  mouth. 


Its  external  parts  are  the  lips,  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
the  border  or  edge  of  each  lip,  the  fossula  which  runs 
from  ihe  septum  narium  to  the  edge  of  the  upper  lip 
and  the  transverse  fold  which  separates  the  under  lip 
fiom  the  chin.  The  internal  parts  are  the  palate,  the 
septum  palati,  the  uvula,  the  amygdalae,  the  gums,  the 
fioena  of  the  lips,  and  the  tongue,  with  its  apex,  root, 
sides,  and  freeborn. 

Os  EXTERNUM,  and  INTERNUM.  The  first  is 
the  entrance  into  the  vagina  ;  the  second  the  mouth  of 
the  womb. 

Os  leo'nis.  See  Antirrhinum. 

Os  TINCAE,  amphidton  and  oscheon.  If  the  os  inter¬ 
num  is  long  and  hard,  when  pains,  like  labour,  come 
on,  a  clyster  and  an  anodyne  may  be  given,  for  labour 
tas  not  commenced.  Ihe  os  tincae  is  sometimes  open, 
a  month  or  two  before  the  period  of  labour;  but  its 
thickness  and  softness  remain  the  same,  until  labour 
comeson.  Nor  does  it  always  point  in  one  direction 
dm  mg  pregnancy,  or  in  the  beginning  of  labour. 
When  opened  by  the  membranes,  it  is  soft,  and  if  con¬ 
tracted  again  from  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  it  is 
easily  dilated.  It  sometimes  is  hardened  and  thickened 
by  age,  or  by  frequent  labours;  and  the  birth,  though 
natural,  is  in  that  case  somewhat  retarded.  To  dilate 
these  parts,  the  fingers  must  be  gradually  introduced, 
and  when  the  hand  is  in  the  vagina,  the  os  internum 
must  be  slowly  and  cautiously  dilated ;  and  the  more 
carefully  in  proportion  to  the  rigidity  of  the  parts. 
When  the  hand  can  be  introduced  into  the  uterus,  the 
back  should  be  contiguous  to  it,  and  the  palm  to  the 
membranes. 

OSCE  DO,  (from  os).  See  Oscitatio. 

OSCHEOCE  LE,  or  OSCHEOPHY  MA,  (from  o<r- 
yjov,  the  scrotum,  and  tojAtj,  or  <pvp.x,  a  tumour).  See 
Hydrocele  and  Hernia. 

O  SCHEON,  (oc Tyzwv).  See  Scrotum,  and  Os 

INTERNUM. 

OSCILAIORIUS  MOTUS,  (from  os,  a  mouth, 
and  cil/eo,  moveo).  Vibration;  as  of  a  pendulum. 
Borelli  thinks  that  such  a  motion  takes  place  in  the 
blood  by  means  ot  the  inspired  air  mixed  with  it  in 
equal  proportions,  regulating  and  governing  the  motion 
ot  the  spirits  by  its  elasticity  ;  and  physiologists,  without 
any  distinct  ioeas,  have  spoken  of  a  similar  motion  in 
the  extreme  blood  vessels.  They  certainly  act  often 
irregularly,  and  perhaps  independent  of  the  heart,  as 
in  blushing ;  but  such  action  is  very  different  from 
oscillatory  motion,  and  the  introduction  of  the  term 
only  produces  confusion. 

O  SC1TANS,  (from  oscito,  to  gape).  The  yawn¬ 
ing  fever. 

Yawning  is  undoubtedly  an  early  symptom  of  fever; 
but  there  is  no  peculiar  kind  distinguished  by  this 
symptom. 

OSCITATIO,  (from  the  same)  ;  chasmc ,  osccdo. 
Yawning.  The  effect  of  yawning  in  the  healthy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Boerhaave,  is  to  move,  accelerate,  and 
equally  distribute  the  fluids  through  all  the  vessels 
of  the  body,  consequently  to  lit  the  muscles  and 
organs  of  sensation  for  their  various  functions.  It  is 
an  irregular,  partly  a  convulsive,  action  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  like  stretching  takes  place 
when  the  muscular  power  is  not  completely  restored. 
A  trench  physiologist  has  told  us  that  it  is  designed  to 
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restore  the  due  power  to  the  extensor  muscles,  which 
they  lost  by  the  superior  action  ot  the  flexors  during 
sleep.  See  Musculi. 

When  yawning  is  troublesome,  a  long  deep  respira¬ 
tion,  or  drawing  in  the  air  at  long  intervals,  cures  it. 
Hippocrates. 

OSCULATORIUS  MU'SCULUS,  (from  o.sculo^  to 
kiss).  See  Sphincter  la  biorum, 

OSCULUM,  (a  diminutive  of  os),  a  small  orifice. 

OSMA  ZOME,  (from  Qfui),  smell,  and  ?cyaoj.,  broth). 
We  should  not  have  introduced  this  singular  term,  but 
that  the  experiments  of  M.  Thenard,  who  suggested  it, 
were  not  within  our  reach  when  the  former  part  of  this 
work  was  written.  It  is  the  animal  substance  peculiar 
to  muscles,  or  muscular  flesh,  which  gives  odour  and 
flavour  to  the  decoction  or  soop  ;.  and  by  these  qualities, 
as  well  as  its  colour,  is  distinguished  from  gelatine.  Its 
proportion  to  the  latter,  in  flesh,  is  as  about  one  to  fi\e. 
Four  pounds  of  muscular  flesh,  bruised  and  washed  with 
cold  water,  produced  nearly  six  drams  ot  this  substance. 
The  decoction  of  bones  is  gelatinous  only.  I  his  is  the 
animal  matter  not  yet  sufficiently^examined,  which  gives 
the  zoonic  acid  its  peculiar  properties,  toi  it  is  oiiginally 

the  acetous.  , 

OSMU'NDA  VULGARIS,  PALU'STRIS,  and  RE- 
GA  LIS.  See  Filix  Florida. 

O'SSA  BATUS.  See  Borozati... 

O  ssa  spongiosa,  sometimes  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  inferiors,  as  two  turbinated  portions  ot  the 
ethmoid  bone,  by  some  anatomists  desciibed  as  paiLs  of 
the  ossa  palali,  are  frequently  called  superiora.  They  are 
certainly  distinct  in  the  early  periods  ot  life,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  a  spongy  lamella  in  each  nosti  il,  the  convex  sur- 
face  of  which  is  towards  the  septum,  and  the  concave 
towards  the  maxillary  bone,  covering  theo,  ening  ot  the 
lacrymal  duct.  Two  processes  rise  from  its  upper  edge. 
The  posterior  (.the  broadest)  hangs  on  the  edge  ot  the 
antrum  highmorianura  ;  and  the  anterior  forms  the  os 
unguis,  and  a  part  of  the  lacrymal  duct.  These  bones 
are  complete  in  the  foetus,  and  lined  with  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane.  The  sides  of  the  maxilla)  y  sinus,  ap¬ 
parently  turned  downwards,  seem  to  form  two  other 
bones,  and  some  smaller  bones,  irregular  in  their  size 
and  uncertain  in  their  number,  occasionally  project  into 
the  nostrils  to  extend  the  surface  of  the  olfactory 

°rgOssA  K  co'RDR  ce'rvi.  The  BONE  of  a .stag’s 
heart,  formed  by  the  ossification  of  the  arteries,  was 
formerly  used  in  asthma. 

OSblCULA  AUDITUS.  See  Auris. 

OSSI  CULUM,  (a  dim.  of  os,  «  bone).  In  botany 
it  is  the  shell  or  hard  covering  of  seeds,  like  bony  la- 
mclloc. 

OSSIFICA  TIO,  (from  os,  a  bone ,  and  fo,  to  be¬ 
come).  Ossification.  The  calcareous phosphat  of 
which  bone  consists  is  deposited  from  arteries  ;  but  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  deposition,  the  arteries  are  distended  ;  and 
those  which  did  not  before  carry  red  blood  are  now  vi¬ 
sible  from  their  containing  this  fluid.  In  this  blood  the 
knife  discovers  hard  particles,  which  gradually  unite ; 
for  these  bony  fibres  are  flat,  and  radiate  as  from  a 
■centre ;  no  membranous  parts  are  formed,  and  t heir  shape 
is  generally  irregular.  In  the  blood  vessels  the  mem¬ 
branes  supply  the  place  of  those  usually  connecting  the 


osseous  particles  in  cartilages,  forming 
cartilage  from  which  the  bone  by  maceration  slips  per¬ 
fectly  distinct.  While  the  bones  are  increasing  within 
cartilages,  the  cartilages  are  extended ;  and  from  the 
pressure  which  they  suffer  from  the  bone  within  and 
the  integuments  externally,  they  decrease  continually, 
and  are  at  last  entirely  destroyed. 

Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  Lectures,  supports  this  opinion, 
by  curious  anatomical  preparations,  in  opposition  to 
Kerkringius  and  others,  who  contend  that  bones  are 
originally  cartilaginous. 

Dr.  Hunter  had  a  preparation  of  the  patella,  in  which 
he  demonstrated  that  the  ossification  of  that  bone  began 
by  the  arteries  ossifying  in  the  centre  ot  the  cartilage, 
which,  in  young  subjects,  supplies  the  place  of  the 
bony  patella.  Mr.  Cruikshank  prosecuted  the  subject,, 
from  the  first  appearance  of  an  ossifying  artery,  to  the 
perfect  formation  of  the  patellae  He  supposed  that  the 
same  thing  took  place  in  all  other  bones,  and  demon¬ 
strated  that  ossification  is  not  only  begun  but  carried  on 
by  the  ossifying  of  the  arteries. 

Morbid  ossifications  frequently  happen  in  the  aorta, 
lungs,  pericardium,  and  even  in  the  corpora  cavernosa 
penis.  The  natural  process  advances  in  infants  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  strength.  In  flat  bones  it  begins  in 
the  centre,  and  shoots  towards  the  circumference ;  in 
long  ones,  in  the  middle,  shooting  towards  the  extre¬ 
mities. 

See  Kerkringius,  Ruysck,  Nesbit,  Albinus,  and* 
Monro. 

OSSIFRA  GA,  (from  os,  a  bone,  and  frango,  to 
break).  See  Osteocolla.. 

OSTA'GRA,  (from  oerrsov,  a  bone,  and  aypac,  a  laying 
hold  of).  A  forceps  to  take  out  bones ;  and.  also  a  pain 
in  the  bones. 

OSTITES,  OSTEOCO'LLA,  (from  orlsov,  a  bone, 
and  xoAAaw,  to  glue)-,  ossifraga,  osteolithos,  holosteus, 
awostens,  ostracifes,  stelochites,  glue-bone,  stone 
or  bone-binder,  is  the  petrified  root  of  a  poplar,  or 
pine;  found  in  sandy  places  in  several  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  This  sand  hath  a  large  mixture  of  fine,  white, 
calcareous  earth,  which  sticks  to  the  fingers,  resembles 
meal,  and  when  washed  by  the  rains  Into  any  cavity 
hath  the  appearance  of  an  emulsion.  Of  this  sand,  and 
calcareous  earth  insinuated  into  the  roots  of  the  trees,  Is 
the  osteocolla  formed,  long  famed  for  its  virtues  of 
promoting  a  coalition  ot  fractured  bones.  See  Lewis  s 
Materia  Medica  Neumann’s  Chemistry ;  and  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  Transactions. 

OSTEO  COPAS,  (from  ooYsov,  a  bone,  and  v.oito t,  un¬ 
easiness  ).  A  constant  and  remarkable  pain  of  the  bones 
from  an  affection  of  the  internal  periosteum,  not  in¬ 
creased  by  pressure,  arising  chiefly  from  acrimony  of 
the  humours  in  the  spina  ventosa.  These  pains  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  great  weariness.. 

OSTEOGEN  El  A,  (from  otrrsov,  and  ysvs id,  gene¬ 
ration).  Osteogeny,  treats  of  the  production  of  a 
bone  in  its  progressive  states.  See  Ossificatio. 

OSTEOGE'NICA,  (from  oahov,  and  ysvvcuo,  to 
beget);  medicines  ridiculously  supposed  to  promote  the 
generation  of  a  callus. 

OSTEOGilA  PHI  A.  Osteography  (from  oirrtov, 
and  ypoupio,  to  describe),  describes  a  skeleton,  and  all 
the  bones  which  compose  its  different  paits. 
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OSTEOLI  THOS,  (from  otrleov,  and  XtQo;,  a  stone). 
See  Osteocolla. 

OS1EOLO  GIA,  (from  otrreov,  and  A oyoi).  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  bones.  The  doctrine  relative  to 
Ahe  bodes  includes  osteogeny,  osteography,  and  synos- 
‘teography.  See  Monro’s  Osteology. 

OSIEOSARCOSIS,  (from  otrleov,  os,  and  <rao£, 
Jlesh).  Softness  and  flexibility  of  the  bones. 

OSTIA'RUS,  (from  ostiirm,  a  door) .  See  Pylorus. 

OSTIO  LA,  (a  dim.  of  ostium).  The  valves  in  the 
vessels  of  the  heart.  Mundinus. 

OSTRAC1TES,  (from  orlpay.ov,  a  shell).  Ostrea 
labris  von  crenntis.  Hobgoblin’s-CLAW,  a  stony 
•ubstance,  of  the  shape  of  an  oyster-shell,  used  instead 
of  the  pumice-stone,  to  take  off  hairs.  A  name  of  the 
osteocolla;  see  also  Cadmi A. 

OSTREA,  (from  the  same).  The  oyster.  A 
light,  easy,  nutritious  diet,  which  is  said  not  to  pass  off 
freely  by  perspiration.  In  the  reign  of  Galen  it  was 
supposed  to  be  cold ;  and  Dr.  Moffat  tells  us,  that  to 
eat  oysters  and  drink  cold  water  is  certain  death.  It  has 
been  since  recommended,  so  mutable  is  fashion,  as  an 
aphrodisiac.  If  roasted  or  scalloped,  it  is  hard  of 
digestion  ;  and  vinegar  seems  to  add  to  its  insolubility. 
The  shells  are  excellent  absorbents,  and  generally  used 
to  correct  acidity  in  the  primse  viae.  When  burnt  in  the 
fire,  they  are  supposed  to  form  a  lime  peculiarly  adapted 
ito  calculous  complaints ;  and  after  being  repeatedly 
used  for  making  lime  water,  they  may  be  employed,  were 
it  necessary,  as  absorbents.  The  hollow  shells  contain 
most  of  the  fine  white  earth  ;  the  rougher  matter  of 
the  shell  much  sea-salt.  See  Neumann’s  Chemistry ; 
Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

OSTRITIUM.  See  Imperatoria. 

OSY'RIS;  cassia  poetica  Lobelli,  cassia  Latinorum, 
lignpa  Montspcliensium.  Osyris  alba  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1450. 
Poets  rosemary  :  the  whole  shrub  is  astringent ;  it 
grows  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  sometimes 
corruptly  called  auxyris. 

Osyris,  (from  ovpov,  urine;  because  It  promotes  a 
discharge  of  urine).  See  Linaria. 

OTA  LGlA,  (from  ovg,  an  ear,  and  stPvyof,  pain).  A 
PAIN  in  the  ear.  This  disorder  affects  the  concha, 
and  the  whole  meatus  auditorius ;  and  is  attended  with 
inflammation,  tumour,  pulsation,  and  a  sense  of  weight. 
Dr.  Cullen  considers  it  to  be  a  variety  ,o i  phlogosis 
phlegmone,  from  its  situation. 

It  is,  in  general,  an  inflammatory  complaint,  often 
from  its  usual  cause,  cold,  directed  from  a  crevice  to  the 
pait,  and  sometimes  followed  by  suppuration  ;  but  any 
cause  of  irritation  may  produce  pain  in  this  very  sensible 
organ  ;  and  hardened  wax,  or  any  extraneous  body,  in 
t  ie  meatus  auditorius,  are  frequent  causes.  Numerous 
are  the  causes  and  distinctions  in  authors,  and  in  our 
predecessors  work;  but  acrimony,  the  fermentation  of 
t  ie  \vax,  or  turgid  glands,  are  at  least  unfrequent  sources 
o  the  complaint.  Indeed  they  are  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  the  organ  or  its  secretions.  We  must 
t  erefore  confine  our  ideas  to  inflammation  and  irrita¬ 
tion  In  the  former  case,  blisters  behind  the  ear,  cool¬ 
ing  laxatives,  and  th#  frequent  injection  of  warm  fluids 
aie  necessary , and  alone  often  complete  a  cure, especially 
if  joined  with  the  relaxing  diaphoretics  and  anodynes. 
Warm  olive  oil  seems  to  have  no  particular  claim  to 


our  notice,  above  any  other  warm  fluid ;  but  it  has  pro¬ 
bably  been  preferred,  from  apprehension  of  the  paitl 
being  occasioned  by  some  insect,  which  it  often  destroys 
If  this  be  the  case,  however,  he  may  be  enveloped 
in  the  cerumen  ;  and  tobacco  smoke  has  a  better  chance 
ot  relieving  the  complaint.  Other  warm  applications 
are,  warm  sea-water,  a  roasted  onion,  and  similar  modes 
of  conveying  heat.  If  these  fail  of  giving  relief,  they 
at  least  hasten  suppuration  when  the  pain  ceases.  Sup¬ 
puration  seldom  takes  place  within  the  tympanum  ;  but 
when  it  does  so,  the  matter  finds  a  way  through  it. 

Inflammation  in  the  part  itself  is  not  the  only  cause 
of  this  disease.  It  may  be  secondary  from  the  throat,  the 
teeth,  and  occasionally  from  rheumatism  on  the  side  of 
the  head.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  aware  of  these 
causes  to  ascertain  their  existence,  and  obviate  them  by 
appropriate  remedies. 

There  are,  however,  pains  in  the  ear,  whose  sources 
are  less  obvious.  If  it  be  hardened  wax,  it  may  be  seen 
by  throwing  a  strong  light  into  the  meatus  auditorius- 
and,  in  that  case,  syringing  the  ear  with  soap  and  water 
is  often  effectual.  Salt  water  is  a  better  menstruum  for 
the  wax,  and  may  be  employed.  There  is  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  for  apprehending  one  bad  effect  from  this  remedy, 
viz.  giving  such  a  susceptibility  to  the  organ,  that  it  is 
more  liable  in  future  to  be  affected  by  cold,  and  there¬ 
fore  this  remedy  must  be  employed  with  caution. 

When  the  wax  is  not  in  fault,  and  the  pain  is  deeply 
reated,  we  cannot  ascertain  the  cause,  and  our  conduct 
must  be  more  empyrical.  In  these  cases  a  warm  infu¬ 
sion  of  poppy  heads,  the  warm  essential  oils,  the  balm 
of  Gilead,  a  solution  of  camphor,  joined  with  opium  and 
similar  medicines,  may  be  dropped  into  the  meatus  with 
good  effect. 

OTENCHY'TES,  (from  cvro;,  the  genitive  of  on;,  an 
ear,  and  syyeuui,  to  pour  in).  A  syringe  for  the  ears. 

OTHU  NNA,  (from  aSoi-ij,  lint).  See  Chelido* 

NIUM  MINUS. 

OTI  TIS,  <(from  ovg,  the  ear).  Inflammation  in  the 
internal -ear,  inducing  fever,  restlessness,  and  even,  in 
some  cases,  delirium.  Independent  of  the  remedies  of 
Otalgia,  q.  v.  from  inflammation,  the  general  reme¬ 
dies  for  fever  are  required. 

OTOPLATOS,  a  fetid  discharge  from  behind  the 
cars.  It  is  generally  critical,  and  consequently  must  not 
be  imprudently  checked.  The  utmost  cleauliness  i», 
however,  indispensable. 

Oi'OPUO'SIS,  (from  oup,  and  -arvov,  pus).  A  puru¬ 
lent  discharge  from  the  ear. 

OTORRHCE  A,  (from  ovp,  and  paw,  fluo).  A  dis¬ 
charge  of  blood  or  of  bloody  matter  from  the  ear. 

OUY'COU.  See  Cassada. 

OURLES.  See  Cynanche  parotidjEA. 

OVA  ZEPHY  RIA.  Eggs  not  impregnated  by  the 
cock ;  wind  eggs,  said  to  be  conceived  in  a  westerly 
wind. 

OVALE  FORAMEN,  (from  its  shape).  See 
Cor. 

OVA'RIA,  (from  ovum,  an  egg).  The  Ovaries; 
formerly  called  the  female  testicles;  but  now  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  receptacles  of  ova  or  the  female  seed, 
taken  up  and  conveyed  in  the  form  of  an  ovum  by  the 
Fallopian  tube  to  the  uterus.  (See  Genekatjo.) 
The  ovaries  are  two  small  bodies  situated  behind  each 
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Fallopian  tube,  near  the  fundus  uteri,  to  which  they  are 
fixed  by  a  short  round  ligament,  and  inclosed  with,  it, 
between  the  folds  of  the  ligamenta  lata.  1  he  substance 
of  the  ovaria,  like  that  of  the  testicles,  is  spongy  ;  but 
each  ovarium  seems  to  contain  numerous  little  vesicles, 
styled  ova,  each  of  which  seems  surrounded  by  a 
spongy  covering.  The  outer  coat  of  the  ovary  is  fiom 
the  peritouaeum  ;  and  when  a  woman  has  conceived,  a 
fissure  is  observable  on  this  coat  of  a  different  size  and 
figure,  even  in  the  same  body.  At  the  age  of  puberty 
tliey  are  of  the  proper  size,  and  continue  plump  and 
•full  until  the  menses  begin  to  disappear.  They  receive 
vessels  from  the  spermatics,  which  run  on  to  the  uterus, 
and  anastomose  with  the  hypogastrics.  The  nerves  are 
from  the  intercostals,  lumbal  and  sacral.  Resides  the 
liquor  which  resembles  the  white  ot  egg,  they  contain 
two  or  three  vascular  bodies  called  corpora  lutca,  and 
which,  by  some,  are  called  the  eggs,  but  in  reality  are 
apparently  the  part  of  the  ovarium  from  which  the  egg 
has  dropped,  since  it  is  not  found  before  a  woman  has 
*  conceived.  It  is  not  again  wholly  filled  for  three  or 
four  months,  but  is  very  vascular,  as  is  the  case  when 
any  lost  substance  is  to  be  supplied. 

The  ovaries  are  subject  to  great  distension  from  wa¬ 
ter.  See  Hydrops  ovarii,  and  also  a  singular  case 
in  Gooch’s  Observations  and  Remarks. 

OVA'TUS,  or  OVIFO  RMIS  HU'MOR.  Oval, 

EGG-SHAPED.  SeeOcULUS. 

OVI  CA'NDIDUM,  (from  candeo,  to  shine).  See 
Albumen  ovi. 

O  VI  DUC  TUS,  the  Fallopian  tube. 

OVIPAROUS,  animals  which  exclude  their  young 
under  the  covering  of  an  ovum. 

OVO  RUM  TE'STiE  ;  aiiatum,  and,  when  calcined, 
anora,  EGG-SHELLS,  are  prepared  by  boiling  them  in 
water,  separating  the  membrane,  which  lines  the  inner 
surface,  and  powdering  them  by  levigation.  1  hey  are 
similar  to  the  other  absorbents,  but  said  to  be  less 
astringent. 

O  VUM,  (from  wov).  An  egg.  Eggs  are  nutri¬ 
tious,  but  if  boiled  hard  are  with  difficulty  digested. 
Uhey  seem  to  be  less  alkalescent  than  almost  any  other 
animal  substance,  and  during  digestion  to  be  less  sti¬ 
mulant  ;  but  they  should  be  eaten  when  quite  fresh, 
for  as  they  approach  to  a  putrescent  state  they  become 
offensive  to  the  stomach  ;  nor  is  it  material  from  what 
birds  they  are  taken,  except  those  which  feed  almost 
exclusively  on  putrid  animal  substances.  The  yolk  is 
used  as  a  medium  for  uniting  balsams  with  water. 
There  is  great  analogy  between  the  serum  of  the  blood 
and  the  white  of  an  egg  See  Neumanns  Chemistry. 
Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 

Ovum  philosopho'rum.  A  glass  whose  body  is 
of  an  oval  figure,  by  which  a  liquor  may  be  distilled  by 
circulation. 

Ovum  subltm ato'rium.  See  Cucurbita. 

O' X ALAS,  (from  oxatis,  wood-sorrel).  OxALATS. 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  oxalic  acid 
I  acid  of  wood-sorrel;  see  Acktosklla)  with  different 
bases.  These  salts  are  decomposed  by  lime-water,  and 
the  precipitate  is  soluble  in  the  acetous  acid.  Most  of 
the  alkaline  oxalates  are  capable  of  combining  with  an 
excess  of  acid.  The  earthy  oxalates  are  generally  inso¬ 
luble  but  may  be  decomposed  by  a  red  heat. 

OXA'LIC  ACID.  See  Che m la. 
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OXA'LIS  (from  o£u;,  sharp).  See  Acetos-A. 
OXA'LME,  (from  and  aXy,  salt).  A  mixture 
of  vinegar  and  salt. 

OXEL7E  UM,  (from  and  e\xiov ,  oleum).  A 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  oil. 

O'XYA,  (from  o%v;).  See  Fagus. 
OXYACA'NTHA,  (from  o and  xxxvb x,  a  thorn ; 
from  the  acidity  of  its  fruit),  T.he  barberry.  See 
Berberis  and  Spina  alba. 

OXYCEDRUS,  (from  o£j;,  and  xefysf,  a  cedar; 
from  the  sharp  termination  of  its  leaves).  See  Cedrus 

FOLIO  CYPRI. 

OXYCO'CCUS,  (from  o£v;,  and  k okko? ,  a  berry)  ; 
vaccinia  palustris,  vitis  Idea  palnstris.  I  accinium  oxy- 
coecos  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  500.  Moor  or  crane-berries. 
This  plant  grows  in  marshy  and  rich  soils,  and  flowers 
in  June.  The  fruit  is  cooling  and  astringent;  and  in 
Sweden  they  are  used  as  refrigerants.  See  Dale,  and. 
Raii  Historia. 

OXYCRA'TUM,  (from  o£yj,  and  xedxvvmi,  to  mix). 
Oxycrate  ;  vinegar  mixed  with  a  portion  of  water, 
and  rendered  milder  by  the  addition  of  a  little  honey. 

OXYCRO  CEUM  '  EMPLA'STRUM,  (from  o£i 
and  KpOMf,  saffron) ;  a  plaster  containing  saffron  and 
vinegar. 

O'XYDS,  (from  otv;,  acid).  Substances  formed  by 
the  union  of  oxygen  with  any  basis  ;  as  a  metal  or  au 
acid. 

O  XYGEN,  (from  o£v;,  and  yeivc,p.xi,  gignor).  The 
atmospheric  air  is  composed  of  two  aeriform  fluids 
(seeAER);  one  of  which,  ox/gen,  is  capable,  by  re¬ 
spiration,  of  contributing  to  animal  life,  in  which  metals 
are  calculable,  and  combustible  bodies  may  burn  the 
other  azot,  on  the  contrary,  is  distinguished  by  opposite 
qualities.  The  properties  of  this  base  is  to  form  acids  by 
combining  with  many  dift'erent  substances :  and  this 
process  is  termed  oxygenation .  ’1  he  union  of  oxygen  with, 
caloric  is  called  oxygen  gas,  the  same  as  was  formerly 
called  empyreal,  vital,  dephlogisticated,  or  pure  air. 
When  oxygen  is  united  with  a  combustible  substance,  it 
is  said  the  conversion  of  that  substance  into  an  acid  is 
to  oxygenate  it.  See  Chemia. 

OXYGENATED  MURIATIC  ACID.  Muriatic 
with  an  excess  of  oxygen,  by  distilling  it  from  any 
metallic  oxide,  particularly  that  of  manganese.  It  is 
yellow,  transparent,  with  a  peculiar  suffocating  smell ; 
apparently  less  acid  than  the  common  muriatic,  and 
its  oxygen  is  soon  separated  by  light. 

OXYDE  RCES,  and  OXYDE  RCICA,  (from  o£r;, 
and  Sspxia,  tv  see).  Medicines  which  relieve  those 
affections  of  the  eyes  which  occasion  imperfect 
vision. 

OXYDORCIA.  SeeDACNERON. 

OXY'GA’LA,  (from  o£v;,  sour,  and  yx,\a,  milk). 
Sour  milk. 

OXYGA’RUM,  (from  oru;,  acid,  and  yxpiv,  garum ) 
See  Garon  or  Garum. 

OXYGENATIO,  and  OXYGE’NIUM.  Sec 
Oxygen. 

OXYGLl'CUMj  (from  and  yXewoj,  sweet  J. 

See  Apomeli. 

OXYLA'PATHUM,  (from  o£u?,  and  lapathum). 
See  Acetosa,  and  Lapathum  acutum. 

O'XYMEL,  (from  vinegar,  and  p.e\i,  honey). 

Honey  and  vinegar,  boiled  together  so  as  to  form 
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syrup,  is  called  simple  oxymcl  and  apomeli.  To  this 
Hippocrates  applies  the  terra  adipson,  a  preventer  or 
allayer  of  thirst.  (See  Mel.)  jDxymels  of  different 
denominations  are  made  by  macerating  medicinal  ingre¬ 
dients  in  vinegar,  and  then  boiling  them  with  honey. 

O  xy mel  alru'ginis.  See  ./Egypt i  acum  un- 

GUENTUM. 

O'xymel  CO'LCHICt.  See  Colciiicum. 

O'xymf.l  sci'll.e.  See  Scu.la. 

OXYMYRRHI'NE,or  OXYMERSrNE,(from  o &s, 
and  fxvppivr],  the  myrtle,  from  its  resembling  myrtle.) 
See  Ruscus. 

OXY'OPIA,  (from  and  c< pip,  vision)  ;  a  peculiar 

acuteness  of  sight  usually  found  in  fair  persons,  the  pig¬ 
ment  of  whose  choroid  coats  is  of  a  light  colour. 

OXYPHLEGMA'SIA,  (from  and  tpXeyoj,  to 
bum).  See  Inflammatio. 

OXYPHCE  NICA,  (from  ogup,  and  pom£,  the  tama¬ 
rind).  See  Tamakindus. 

OXYPHY  LLON,  (from  ot-vp,  and  QvWtv,  a  leaf) ; 
cnicus  of  Oribasiusj  but  he  seems  to  intend  by  it  a  dif¬ 


ferent  plant  from  that  which  we  call  by  that  name 
probably  a  species  of  carthamus. 

OXYPHO  NIA,  (from  o%vp,  and  < puj\n},  voice).  See 
Paraphonia. 

OXYRE  GMIA,  (from  o%vp,  and  epeyyuj).  An 
acid  eructation. 

OXYRRHO'DINOX,  (from  ogup,  and  poStvov,  oil 
roses).  A  composition  of  vinegar  and  oil  of  roses. 

O'XYS.  See  Acetosella. 

OXYSA’CCHARIJM,  (from  ogtip,  and  trcixyzp’sv, 
sugar).  A  composition  of  vinegar  and  sugar.  v 

O  XYSAL  DIAPHORE'TICUM,  (from  ogUf,  acid, 
sal,  salt,  and  oia,<pogeuj,  to  perspire).  Salts  with  an  excess 
of  acid,  prepared  by  Angelus  Sala;  but  nature  offers  us 
many  such  in  the  tartar,  salt  of  wood-sorrel,  &c. 

OXY'TOCA,  (from  cgjp,  quick,  and  ruiso,  to  bring 
forth).  Medicines  which  promote  delivery. 

OXYTRIPHY  LLUM,  (from  ogvp,  and  rpi<pv\},ov, 
trefoil).  See  Acetosella. 

OZ/E'NA,  (from  afetid  smell).  See  Abscesses 
harium, 
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H ,  Iu  prescription,  sometimes  signifies  pu "ilium, 
pugil.  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  handful;  sometimes  parts. 
P.JE.  Partes  jequai.es.  Equal  parts. 
PA'CAL.  A  tree  in  Peru,  the  ashes  of  which  mixed 
•with  soap,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  are  used  tor  the 
cure  of  leprous  disorders.  It  is  not  noticed  in  the 
botanical  systems.  See  Raii  Historia. 

PACHIONIA'N/E  G  LAN  DU  L7E.  See  Cere- 

BRPA'CHYS,  (from  -urctyuvo:,  to  incrassate).  Thick. 
The  name  of  a  disorder  unknown  to  us,  but  which  lias 
been  described  only  by  Hippocrates,  more  probably  by 
theCnidian  school.  Hippocrates  condemns  them  tor 
multiplying  the  species  of  diseases  without  necessity  ; 
and  of  this  they  make  four  species,  with  symptoms  very 
incompatible  The  description  of  this  disease,  which  is 
called  r.aW  votrnaa,  occurs  indeed  in  the  treatise,  De 
Internis  Affection, bus,  which  is  generally  accounted 
spurious;  and  the  different  species  are  certainly  different 
diseases;  for  the  first  is  an  asthenic  typhus,  with  consi¬ 
derable  accumulations  of  bile,  &c.  in  the  epigastric 
region  ;  and  the  last,  the  dropsy,  which  follows  fevers  of 
peculiar  severity.  See  James’s  Medical  Dictionary,  and 
Le Clerc’s  Hisloire de  Medicine,  lib.  iii  c.  1  t .  page  IS  1 . 

PACO  CA'ATINGA.  A  coniferous  species  of  Bra¬ 
silian  canna,  the  eostus  arabicus  Lin.  Sp.  PL  2.  Its 
stalk  if  chewed,  occasions  a  spitting  :  it  the  saliva  is 
swallowed,  it  is  said  to  cure  gonorrhoea  in  a  fey/ days  ; 
and  to  be  occasionally  lithontriptic.  bee  Ran  Historia 
Plantarum- 

PACOELRA.  See  Banana. 

PA'DiU  A  siliquous  tree  in  Malabar,  not  yet  accu¬ 
rately  described.:  the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  a  cure  for 
mania;  that  of  the  bark,  mixed  with  the  fruit  of  the 
pc:  a.  is  supposed  to  restrain  the  menses.  See  Ran  His- 

PA  DUS;  primus  padus  Lin.  Sp.  PL  6 77  5  cerasus 

avium  nigra,  cerasus  racemosn ;  the  WILD-CLUSTER-. 
CHERRY,  the  bird's  CHERRY,  grovvs  on  mountains, 
and  the  berries  are  used  to  hang  about  the  necks  of 
children  as  a  cure  for  the  epilepsy;  and  internally  to  cuie 
‘dysentery.  The  bark,  a  narcotic  bitter,  and  slightly 
astringent,  has  been  said  to  enre  intermittents  and 
syphilis*  (See  Dale,  and  Raii  Historia.)  A  name,  as 
is  said,  also  for  the  lauro-cerasus,  but  in  reality  a  species 
of  prunus,  resembling  the  lauro  cersus,  so  called 


by  Clusius.  See  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  678,  where  it  is  arranged 
with  this  trivial  name. 

PiEDA'NCHONE,  (from  waif,  a  child,  and  a y%w, 
to  strangulate).  See  ANGINA.  t  . 

P7EDARTHROCA  CE,  (from  sraif,  a^§ov,  a  joint, 
and  xaxov,  un  evil).  The  joint-evil;  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  appears  about  the  joints  of  children,  and  oftener 
than  in  adults.  Severinus  calls  the  spina  ventosa  by 
this  name  ;  and  adds,  that  its  tumours  are  frequently  at¬ 
tended  with  pain,  redness,  and  all  the  appearances  of  in¬ 
flammation,  while  the  paedarthrocace  has  little  or  no 
pain  in  the  beginning.  Rut  these  names  are  used  very 
promiscuously  ;  and  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
anasarca.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  as  a  variety  of  the  first 
species  of  phlogosis,  under  phlogosis  phlegmone.  See 
M.  A.  Severinus’s  Treatise  De  llecondita  Abscessuum 
NatuiA;  also  Spina  ventosa,  and  Caries. 

P.  L  D  O  PH  LE  BO  TO'  MIA,  (from  waif,  and  pXeSo- 
roaia.,  opening  a  vein).  The  bleeding  of  children. 

IVENO'E,  Valeria  indica  Lin.  Sp.  PL  734.  A  large 
tree  in  Malabar  ;  the  root,  bark,  and  fruit  of  which  yield 
a  resin,  which  is  burnt  instead  of  incense  in  their  sacri¬ 
fices.  ’The  kernels  of  the  fruit,  made  into  an  emulsion 
with  warm  water,  is  supposed  to  strengthen  the  sto¬ 
mach,  relieve  nausea,  colics,  and  cholera.  See  Raii 
Historia. 

PAHO'NIA,  (from  Pxon,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
first  used  it).  Piony  ;  ephia/tia,  idxus  dactylus,  pentoro - 
bus,  pceonia  officinalis  Lin.  Sp.  PL  7^7 >  &  an<f 
MALE  and  FEMALE  PIONY. 

The  male  piony  hath  dark  green  leaves,  pale-red 
single  flowers,  long  thick  roots,  with  led  streaks  in  the 
stalks  and  pedicles;  the  female,  longer,  pale,  and  nar¬ 
rower  leaves,  deep-red,  double  flowers,  and  irregular 
roots,  composed  of  several  tuberous  pieces,  hanging  by 
rough  filaments  from  one  head.  The  male  is  preferred; 
but  the  difference  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  female  is 
most  frequently  used.  The  fresh  roots  and  seeds  have 
a  faint  narcotic  smell,  with  a  slight  acrimonious  bitter 
and  astringent  taste;  but,  when  dried,  lose  wholly, 
or  in  a  great  degree,  both.  Watery  extracts  are  in¬ 
sipid,  spirituous  ones  bitter,  and  slightly  astringent. 

Every  part  of  this  plant  has  been  considered  as  anti- 
spasmodic  and  tonic.  The  roots  were  at  first  ditccted 
to  bo  hung  round  the  neck;  and  if  relief  did  not  fol¬ 
low,  a  dram  of  tire  dried  root  was  to  be  tafcen  two  oc 
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three  times  a  clay.  On  the  continent  the  expressed 
juice  is  piefened.  I  he  piony  is  chiefly  used  in  epilep¬ 
sy  ;  but  in  this  country  it  has  not  succeeded,  and  is 
now  neglected.  The  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds,  are 
anodyne,  but  their  efficacy  is  very  inconsiderable.  The 
flowers  impart  their  colour,  smell,  and  taste,  to  water 
and  to  spirit.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

PAG  A  N1CA.  A  ball  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 
exercises  ;  confined  to  the  villages. 

P  AGIN  A,  (from  •uu^ycu,  to  compose).  The  superior 
and  inferior  superficies 'of  the  leaf  of  a  plant. 

PAGU  RUS,  (from  zcayo;,  n  rock,  and  $ vpsiu,  to  keep; 
because  found  in  rocky  places).  See  Cancer  ma- 
kinus. 

PAHUATLA  NICA.  See  China  occidentalts. 

PAIA'NELI ;  bigmiiti  Indica  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  871.  A 
tall  pod-bearing  tree  in  Alalabar,  used  by  the  natives  in 
several  disorders.  See  Raii  Historia. 

PAIDATRO'PHIA,  (from  waif,  and  arpopia.,  atro¬ 
phy).  See  Atrophia. 

PAIDI  ON,  (from  rate,  a  perfect  child  in  the 
womb).  Hippocrates.  See  Conceptio. 

PAIN  DE  MADAGASCAR.  See  Cassada. 

PAI  PARCEA,  cowradi;  grewia  oticntnlis  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
J3t)7.  A  bacciferous  shrub  in  Malabar.  An  apozem 
prepared  of  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  roots  in  water,  is  said 
to  be  useful  in  gout.  See  Raii  Historia. 

PA  LA.  See  Nux  moschata.  Also  a  tall  pod¬ 
bearing  tree  in  Malabar,  taberncemontanu  citrifojia  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  308  ;  used  in  various  disorders.  See  Raii  Hist. 

PAL^ETYRUS,  (from  zaa.ka.Los,  old,  and  rvco;, 
cheese).  See  Caseus. 

PALATI  O'SSA,  (from  pah  turn, palate ).  The  bones 
oftlie  palate  are  two,  irregular,  and  continued  up 
the  back  part  of  the  nostrils  to  the  orbit.  These  addi¬ 
tional  parts,  viz.  the  pterygoid  process,  the  nasal 
lamella,  and  orbitar  process,  we  shall  soon  notice.  The 
square  bones  situated  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  join 
each  other  backwards,  and  the  maxillary  bones  forward  ; 
on  the  posterior  part  there  is  a  lunated  edge,  whence  the 
velum  pendulum  palati  is  suspended.  The  upper  part 
of  its  internal  edge  rises  in  a  spine,  to  be  joined  with 
the  vomer :  its  anterior  edge  is  ragged,  to  connect  it 
more  firmly  with  the  process  of  the  maxillary  bone. 
Ihe  internal  edges,  by  which  they  join,  are  thick  and 
smooth.  The  internal  point  projects,  for  the  origin  of 
the  palato-staphylinus.  On  the  side  towards  the  max¬ 
illary  bone  there  is  a  fossa,  which,  applied  to  a  similar 
one  in  the  maxillary  bone,  forms  a  passage  for  the  pala¬ 
tine  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  a  small  twig 
passes  through  a  hole  belli nd.  The  pterygoid  process  of 
this  bone  passes  between  the  ox  maxillare  superius,  and 
the  pterygoid  process  of  the  os  sphenoides :  it  is  of  a 
triangular  shape,  broad  at  its  basis,  and  small  above. 

A  he  nasal  process  is  very  thin  and  brittle,  rising  up¬ 
wards,  covering  a  large  part  of  the  aperture  of  the 
maxillary  sinus,  and  closing  the  cavity  between  the 
sphenoid  and  the  projecting  part  of  the  maxillary  bone. 
From  the  middle  internal  side  of  this  plate,  a  cross 
ridge,  resting  on  a  similar  one  of  the  maxillary  bone, 
extends,  and  on  it  the  back  part  of  the  os  spongiosum 
in ferius  rests.  A  perpendicular  fossa,  made  by  the  palate 
nerve,  is  observable  on  its  outside.  At  its  superior  part 
the  os  palati  divides  into  two  processes,  called  the  orbi¬ 
tar,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the  larger,  and  its  fore  part 
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is  contiguous  to  the  back  of  the  maxillary  sinus :  its  no* 
tenor  surface  is  cellular,  contiguous  to  the  ethmoid 
cells,  and  placed  on  the  opening  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus 
so  as  to  leave  a  small  hole  above.  Sometimes  this  hole 
is  wholly  m  the  palate  bone,  and  through  it  a  nerve 
artery  and  vein  belonging  to  the  nostrils  pass. 

I  he  palate  bones  are  very  complete  in  the  infant,  and 
the  nasal  plates  are  thicker  and  stronger  than  in  the 
adult,  but  the  orbitar  processes  have  no  cells.  In  old 
persons,  all  these  bones  are  firmly  united.  From  the 
connections  described,  we  see  why  the  eyes  are  so  often 
affected  in  ulcers  of  the  palate;  or  why,  on  the  other 
band,  the  palate  suffers  from  Egylops,  q.  v. 

PALATINAE  GLANDUL/E,  (from  palatum,  the 
palate),  are  conglomerated  glands,  situated  in  the  sen. 
turn  and  arch  of  the  palate,  near  the  tonsils. 

PALA  LINES,  (from  palatum,  the  palate),  is  a 
branch  of  the  upper  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves,  running  before  the  pterygoid  apophyses  of 
the  »s  sphenoides  in  the  canal  formed  by  the  os  maxil¬ 
lare  and  os  palati,  and  through  the  foramen  palatinum 
poster i us  :  it  spreads  in  the  glandular  coat  of  the  palate 
and  parts  adjacent.  1  ‘ 

Pala  ri  nus  ductus.  The  Eustachian  tube, 
Palati'nus  proce'ssus,  (from  palatum j.  See 
Maxillaeia  supekiora  ossa. 

l’ALA ■  rO-PHAR\NG^E  US,  (from  palatum  act- 
PVY £)•  See  Constrictor  isti-imi  faucium-  Pe- 

RIS  1  A  PHILO  PHARYNG/EI  ;  and  PHARYNX. 

PALA  TO  SALPING/E'US,  (from  palatum,  and 
<rxkruy%,  a  trumpet,  from  its  origin  and  shape)  See 
Circumflexus  palati. 

.  PALA  TUM,  (from  palo,  to  hedge  in,  as  it  apparently 
is  by  the  teeth).  The  palate,  cerebri  basis,  huperoa 
is  that  arch  of  the  mouth  which  is  surrounded  before  by 
the  teeth  and  gums,  and  extending  backward  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  as  far  as  the 
great  opening  of  the  pharynx.  This  arch  is  partly  hard 
and  immoveable,  and  partly  soft  and  moveable.  The 
solid  part  is  formed  by  the  two  ossa  maxillaria,  and  the 
two  ossa  palati.  The  soft  part  lies  behind  the  other,  and 
it  is  lined  by  a  membrane  full  of  small  glands.  When 
a  child  is  born  with  the  hare-lip,  the  fleshy  and  the  long 
parts  of  the  palate  are  sometimes  defective,  from  a  fis¬ 
sure,  or  a  division  through  it  into  the  nostrils ;  the  uvula 
also  is  occasionally  divided  into  two.  In  this  case  the 
child  must  be  fed  by  a  spoon,  for  it  cannot  suck. 

Palatum  Mo'llrj  septum,  and  valvula  palati. 
Behind  the  bony  palate  lies  the  soft  palate,  from  the 
middle  of  which  the  uvula  hangs  down  :  the  two  arches 
on  each  side  are  called  columnec  septi  palati. 

PALEA,  (from  vakkto,  to  agitate,  because  easily 
driven  by  wind).  Chaff,  pollen.  In  botany  it 
is  applied  to  the  thin  membrane  which  separates  the 
floscules. 

PALEA  DE  ME'CHA.  See  Junctus  odora- 
tus. 

PALIMPISSA,  (from  ztotkiv,  iterum,  and  vurcx, 
pitch).  See  Pix  nigra. 

PA  LIU  RUS,  (from  itcckkw,  to  move,  and  epov,  urine ). 
Chris i  s  thorn,  or  wild  jujube;  anoplia,  rham- 
nus,  zyzyphus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  -282,  is  a  species  of  thorn  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  leaves  and  roots  are 
moderately  astringent  and  diuretic  ;  but  from  the  length 
of  its  spines  it  is  more  valuable  for  making  hedges. 
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PALLIUM  PURPU'REUM,  from  pallium,  n  cloak). 
A  PURPLE  CLOAK.  A  powder,  prepared  of  an  nmal- 
eama  of  cmld  and  mercury  put  into  a  retort,  where 
f|ie  mercury  being  separated,  what  remains  is  calcined 
with  sulphur,  and  turned  a  purple  colour.  Basil  Valen- 

tUpALMA,  (from  itaXkuj,  to  move).  The  PALM  of 
the  HAND}  thenar,  ages,  agostvs. 

Palm  \,  (so  called  because  its  leaves  are  extended 
from  the  top  like  the  fingers  upotf  the  hand),  the  palm- 
tree.  The  palms  are  a  family  of  plants,  which  gene¬ 
ral!'/  grow  between  the  tropics,  and  furnish,  with  little 
trouble,  food,  clothing,  and  habitations. 


each  sex  is  sometimes  inclosed  by  the  same  spadix, 
sometimes  by  distinct  ones.  In  each  sex  we  find  the 
rudiments  of  the  other,  so  that  palms  appear  mo- 
noicous  or  dioicous  only  in  consequence  of  abortive 
blossoms. 

Fourcroy,  in  the  sixth  number  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  gives  an  analysis 
of  the  pollen  of  the  date  tree,  by  which  it  appears  to 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  malic  acid  alieady  foimed,^ 
which  may  be  separated  by  cold  water;  phosphats  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  separated  by  the  washing,  as  the  acid 
contributes  to  their  solution;  an  animal  matter  dissolved 
also  in  the  water  by  means  of  the  acid,  found  to  be  a 


££ UOSSL rnXXTgK  from  ,ha  per-  kind  of  geUrme;  l  powdery  subr.ance  nppereody  co 
ai  7  „  ,  .  .  ,  ?  i _  ..c  ,  HofnrmorKfdips,  insoluble  in  water,  auct,  oy 


petual  verdure  of  their  tops,  and  the  abundance  of  their 
fruit.  The  stalk  is  simple  and  shrubby,  composed  of 
the  leaves  of  the  former  growth.  The  green  foliage  ofthe 
top  is  ranged  circularly  by  stages,  each  leaf  covering 
the  other,  at  its  base,  ihe.se  lea\es  lise  from  a  large 
bud,  which  terminates  the  stalk. 

The  stalk  of  the  palm-tree  does  not  enlarge  by  suc¬ 
cessive  annual  strata.  Each  leaf  of  a  palm  is  formed  by 
an  elongation  of  the  woody  fibres,  and  the  cellular  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  trunk ;  and  the  latter  is  formed  by  the  re¬ 
mains  of  leaves,  which  annually  rise  out  of  it.  As  the 
woody  and  the  cellular  substance,  however,  of  the  new 
leaves  arise  from  the  centre,  they  throw  back  the  old 
ones.  On  this  account  the  density  of  the  trunk  is 
greater,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  circumference;  and' 
when  this  density  has  arrived  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
expansive  power  of  the  centie  v\  ill  have  no  effect  in  en¬ 
larging  it.  Such  at  least  is  M.  Dadben ton’s  explanation. 
Desfontaines,  in  an  excellent  memoir  on  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  monocotyledones,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Institute,  observes,  that  the  size  of  the 
trunk  is  not  always  the  same,  but  depends  on  the  degree 
of  nourishment. '  Thus,  if  a  young  palm  is  transplanted 
from  a  barren  to  a  rich  soil,  the  later  shoots  will  be 
larger  than  the  old  ones,  which  will  retain  their  former 
size,  and  the  contrary. 

Palm  trees  bear  two  sorts  of  leaves ;  the  one  resem¬ 
bling  in  shape  a  fan,  others  compounded  of  many 
leaflets  on  a  common  foot-stalk.  Their  number  is 
usually  the  same  in  each  individual.  The  leaflets  are 
folded  lengthwise  double,  resting  against  the  foot-stalk, 
which  is  turned  back.  The  disposition  of  the  leaves, 
rising  out  of  the  trunk,  resembles  that  of  the  ferns,  to 
which  the  palms  are  related.  Strictly  speaking,  the- 
palms  have  no  trunk,  though  rising  often  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  feet ;  but  what  has  been  styled  so  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  root,  and  the  leaves  are  truly  radical 
ones.  The  flowers  are  usually  small,  yellowish,  or 
greenish,  without  any  splendour.  Ihey  are  not  pio- 
vided  with  separate  peduncles,  but  are  collected  in  gieat 
numbers  on  common  simple  peduncles,  naked  at  then 
base,  more  or  less  ramified  or  paniculated  at  the  upper 
parts,  to  which  the  name  of  spadix  has  been  assigned, 
and  this  spadix  arises  from  the  axillae  of  the  flowers. 
They  are  concealed  before  the  bloom  in  very  thick 

coriaceous  spathae,  which,  though  monophyllous,  are 
subject  to  be  torn  in  two,  or  more  pieces.  Independent 
of  this  general  spatha,  which  is  not  found  in  many  of  the 
genera,  there  are  smaller  ones  enveloping  each  division. 
Few  palms  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers :  they  are,  m 
general,  monoicous  or  dioicous.  In  the  former  case, 


vered  by  the  former  bodies,  insoluble  in  water,  and,  by 
putrefaction,  producing  ammonia.  Thus  this  pollen 
lias  a  considerable  resemblance  to  animal  substances, 
and  still  more  to  the  seminal  fluid  of  animals,  which 
some  of  the  species  show  by  the  smell  of  the  flowers. 
Bory  St.  Vincent  has  also  shown,  by  an  ingenious  expe¬ 
riment,  that  at  the  moment  ,  of  blooming,  the  antherae 
of  the  palm  trees  had  a  temperature  superior  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  fruit  of  the  palm  is  commonly  a  dry  berry, 
whose  shell  is  formed  of  numerous  fibres,  closely  com¬ 
pacted,  concealing  a  woody  kernel,  varying  in  its  form, 
and  sometimes  equalling  in  size  a  man  s  head,  with 
two  or  three  seeds,  which  are  very  hard,  and  inserted  at 
the  base  of  the  kernel,  j  he  embryo  is  veiy  small, 
situated  in  a  cavity  on  the  back  sides,  01  base,  of  the 
perisperme  ;  at  first  soft,  often  liquid,  eatable,  and  gra¬ 
dually  hardening  to  the  consistence  of  horn. 

The  genera  of  palms  are  twenty-th ree  in  nuiubet, 
arranged  in  four  divisions,  determined  by  the  sex  of  the 
flowers,  and  which  may  be  sub-divided  according  to 
the  shape  of  the  leaves;  but  many  are  imperfectly 
known. 

1.  The  palms  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  in¬ 

clude  the  Rotang,  licnalis,  and  the  corypha 

Lin. 

2.  Those  with  polygamous  flowers,  the  cha- 

mrerops  Lin.  and  the  raphis. 

3.  With  monoicous  flowers,  the  areca,  the  elate, 

and  the  cocos  Lin.  caryota,  nipa,  sagus, 

bactris,  arenga,  hypheena,  and  euterpe. 

4.  With  dioicous  flowers,  phoenix,  and  borassus 

Lin.  elais,  laodicea,  and  cleophorus. 

The  palms,  whose  sex  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known,  are 
the- mauritia,  caranda,  maniquana,  and  hyophorbis. 

The  palms  are  of  the  most  general  utility  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  tropics,  for  every  part  is  of  use.  The 
external  parts  of  the  trunks  of  some  species  furnish  a 
wood,  hard  and  durable  as  iron,  and  indeed  substituted 
for  it  by  many  savsge  tribes  of  India  and  America.  In 
others,  the  spatha  is  so  compact  as  to  contain  the 
thinnest  fluids  ;  and,  in  some  places,  vessels  are  made 
from  them  which  will  bear  the  fire.  The  trunks  of  the 
larger  palms  may  be  formed  into  planks,  by  which 
houses,  unaltered  by  the  air,  may  be  built,  and  covered 
with  the  leaves ;  the  latter,  transformed  into  mats, 
blinds,  &c.  serve  to  adorn  them  within.  _ 

The  fibrous  pericarpium  in.  many  species,  the  a- 
mentous  membrane  which  covers  the  trunk  in  ot  lcis, 
the  leaves  and  the  foot-stalk  in  almost  a  ,  utnisr 
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threads,  which  may  be  wove  into  garments,  twisted  into 
cords,  &c.  Many  subordinate  advantages  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  these  trees  ;  fans,  hats,  paper  for  writing,  a 
substance  for  artificial  flowers,  canes,  dishes.  Sec  are 
furnished  by  them.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
relating  a  fairy  tale.  They  are  the  giants  of  regions 
where  nothing  is  minute,  where  nature  exerts  her  most 
active  powers  with  the  utmost  energy,  in  the  greatest 
and  least  of  her  productions ;  where  all  is  grand  or 
beautiful;  often  salutary,  and  generally  useful. 

We  must  not,  however,  in  these  more  extensive 
views,  overlook  our  more  immediate  object.  As  admi¬ 
nistering  to  the  necessities  of  mankind,  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points  of  nourishment  and  medicine,  the  palms 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Not  one  species  pos¬ 
sesses  injurious  properties;  almost  every  one  is  salutary 
or  useful.  We  find  in  the  soft  pulp  of  some  the  peri- 
sperme  of  the  seeds  of  many,  and  the  terminal  bud  of  al¬ 
most  all,  a  wholesome  and  savoury  food,  which  may  be 
dressed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  fluid  found  in  the 
green  spathae,  or  the  vast  cavity  of  the  perisperme,  af¬ 
fords  a  copious  and  a  salutary  draught,  from  which,  by 
evaporation,  good  sugar  may  be  procured  ;  and  by  the 
common  processes,  wine,  spirit,  or  vinegar.  From  the 
pericarp,  or  seeds,  sweet  oil,  ora  butter  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  from  milk,  may  be  expressed.  If  the  trunk  of 
other  species  are  split,  a  very  wholesome  foecula,  the 
sago,  is  obtained  The  medicinal  palms  we  shall  notice 
under  their  proper  titles. 

Pa  lma  a'dy.  See  Ady. 

Pa'lma  CHRIST],  and  OLEUM.  See  Cataputia. 

Palma  cocci fera;  cocos,  nucifera  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
1658,  palma  Indica  coccigera  angulosa,  cocceira  Indica, 
coccys,  palma,  Indica  nucifera,  nux  Indica.  The  coco¬ 
nut  TREE. 

From  this  tree  the  Indians  extract  a  species  of  sugar 
called  jagra,  the  liquor  sun,  from  which  they  distil  the 
arrac.  The  milk  in  the  shell  of  the  nut  is  grateful  and 
cooling.  The  exterior  covering  of  the  nuts,  in  their  early 
state  edible,  are  gratefully  acid  and  gently  restringent. 
Py  boiling,  an  oil  like  that  from  almonds  is  obtained 
from  the  kernel  of  the  nut. 

Pa  lma  dactyli'fera.  SccDactylus  palmula. 

Pa'lma  hu'milis.  See  Musa. 

Palma  Japo'nica;  sagov,  palma  Indica,  arbor 
farinifera,  todda,  monta  paima  ;  the  libby-tree, 
Indian  bread,  or  sago-tref..  t 'yeas  circinalis  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  16.58.  The  medulla  of  this  tree,  well  beat  in  a 
mortar  with  water,  forms  a  faecula,  which,  when  dried, 
is  sago.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  astringent;  but  this 
quality  is  moderated  when  eaten  with  sugar. 

Sago  is  very  nourishing,  and  used  by  the  Indians 
when  rice  is  scarce.  Boiled  in  water  it  becomes  an 
insipid,  almost  transparent,  jelly,  readily  soluble,  and  an 
useful  aliment  in  weak  constitutions  and  consumptive 
complaints.  It  is  demulcent,  never  ferments  in  the 
stomach,  and  is  therefore  preferable  to  wheat  flour  for 
the  food  of  infants. 

Pal  ma  ma  jor.  See  Dactylus,  and  Dactylus 

PALMULA. 

Pa'lma  minor,  palma  humilis  dactylifcra  <$•  Hispn- 
nica.  spinosa,  4-  non  spinosa,  pa/mites,  chanucrip/tes,  cha- 
mcerops  humilis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1657.  The  dwarf  palm. 
Its  fruit  is  astringent. 

Pa'lma  no'bilis,  regulis  Jamaicensis  &•  Burbadcnsis, 


palmiste,  palmeto  royal,  a  species  of  arcca,  Lin.  Sp.  pi. 
1659,  styled  oleracca.  The  cabbage-trek;  the  cab¬ 
bages  of  which  are  called  chou  de  palmiste.  It  is  a  tall 
straight  tree,  often  more  than  two  hundred  feet  high. 
Ihe  terminal  bud  is  a  white,  tender,  savoury,  medullarv 
substance,  which,  if  eaten  raw,  resembles  a  walnut,  but 
boiled  and  pickled  with  the  white  leaves,  which  sur¬ 
round  it,  is  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in  the  Leeward 
Islands.  In  the  Isle  of  France,  where  it  is  chiefly 
found,  there  is  another  species  which  is  poisonous  See 
Raii  Historia. 

PALM®  OLEUM  is  produced  from  the  pal¬ 
ma  folionm  pediculis  spinosis,  fructu  pruniformi  lutco 
oleosa.  Palma  spinosa  minor  fructu  pruniformi 
Sec.  of  Brown,  called  in  Jamaica  the  mackavv- 
tkee.  He  observes  that  the  rind  of  the  fruit  is  thick, 
and  yields  a  fattish  substance,  not  unlike  or  inferior  to 
the  real  palm-oil.  The  fruit  of  the  great  mackaw-tree 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  little  mackaw-tree,  and 
the  husks  of  the  fruit  are  also  full  of  oil.  He  adds,  that 
the  negroes  say  it  is  the  tree  which  yields  the  true  palm- 
oil.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh  college  this 
species  is  described  as  being  the  palma  foliar um  pediculis' 
s/nnosis,  fructu  pruniformi  luteo  oleoso.  Sloane’s  Jamaica, 
and  Adanson’s  Senegal.  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
Medicinal,  &c.  Plants  in  the  London  Botanical  Garden, 
calls  the  tree  palma  oleosa  Lin.;  but  it  has  been  more 
lately  referred  to  the  genus  cocos,  with  the  trivial  name 
of  butyracea.  The  tree  is  tall  and  unbranched,  with 
long-winged  leaves,  furnished  with  two  ranks  of  simple 
leaflets.  Several  species  of  it  are  met  with  in  the 
warmer  countries.  The  fruit  is  pressed,  or  first  bruised, 
and  then  boiled  in  water ;  by  either  of  these  methods 
an  oil  of  the  consistence  of  butter  is  obtained,  and 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Guinea,  and  the  Cape 
Verd  islands.  It  is  of  a  strong,  but  not  disagreeable, 
smell,  and  hath  but  very  little  ta.-te.  The  colour* 
whilst  good  is  of  a  deep  yellow  inclined  to  red ;  but  by 
long  keeping  it  becomes  pale,  and  is  then  to  be  rejected. 
There  is  indeed  some  little  inconsistency  in  the  different 
accounts,  which  may  be  reconciled,  by  supposing  that  a 
sweeter  b  tter,  which  will  not  soon  become  rancid,  may 
be  prepared  without  pressure.  This  oil  is  used  when 
mixed  with  some  warm  penetrating  ingredients  to  rub 
on  parts  affected  with  old  pains,  and  in  some  nervous 
disorders. 

PALMA  RIS  BREVIS,  and  CUTANEUS,  ffrom 
palma).  Caro  muscu/osa  quadruta  of  Brown.  Cana  * 
nus  pointed  out  this  muscle  to  Fallopius,  and  it  was 
first  published  by  Valverda,  in  his  Anatomy.  It  rises 
from  the  fascia  of  the  annular  ligament,  runs  across  the 
ball  of  the  little  finger,  and  is  inserted  into  the  os  pisi- 
forme,  and  lost  in  the  skin  and  fat  that  cover  the  abduc¬ 
tor  minimi  digiti. 

Palma  ris  lo  ngus,  (from  the  same)  ;  vlnaris  gra¬ 
cilis.  This  muscle  lies  on  the  inside  of  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis,  and,  rising  tendinous  from  the  inner  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  humeri,  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  then 
again  unites  in  a  long  slender  tendon,  which,  near  the 
wrist,  separates  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is 
inserted  into  the  internal  annular  ligament,  and  the  other 
loses  itself  in  the  aponeurosis  pulmaris.  Some  of  the 
fibres  of  this  muscle  adhere  to  the  metacarpal  bones, 
and  the  first  joint  of  the  fingets.  It  bends  the  handy 
and  stretches  the  aponeurosis  paluiaris. 
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and  PALMI'STE.  See 
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the  temples  and  face.  The  nerves  proceed  from'  the 
ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  from  the  superior 
maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  from  the  portio 
dura  of  the  seventh  pair ;  the  levator  palpebrae  supe- 
rioris  receives  a  branch  from  the  third  pair.  The  eye¬ 
lids  defend  the  eyes  from  the  light  during  sleep ;  and 
preserve  the  eye  from  becoming  dry  by  their  frequent 
motion,  which  spreads  the  tears  over  the  external  sur¬ 
face  of  the  globe.  See  Lachrymales  glandular, 

LaCHRYMALIA  rUNCTA. 

PALPE  RIA.  See  Apoplexia. 

PALITTA'TIO,  (from  palpito,  to  vibrate) .  Palmas 
of  the  Greeks.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  among  the  spatmi, 
defining  it  a  violent,  irregular  motion  ot  the  heart. 
The  only  species  is  the  palpilatio  cardiaca ;  a  palpita¬ 
tion  almost  constant,  at  least  often  returning,  without 
any  other  evident  disease.  lhe  arthritic,  chloiotic, 
hysteric,  melancholic,  and  febricose  palpitation,  with 
some  others,  are  species  ;  but  rather  symptomatic. 

There  is  a  morbid  chronical  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
when  violent,  called  diog'mus;  and  in  persons  otherwise 
healthy  the  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  strong  pas¬ 
sions,  surprise,  violent  exercise,  &c.  Actuarius  dis¬ 
tinguishes  palpitation  owing  to  plenitude  or  heat  in  the 
blood,  from  the  disease  in  consequence  of  vapours.  In 
the  first,  he  says,  the  pulse  is  unequal;  in  the  latter  un¬ 
affected. 

Those  most  subject  to  palpitation  are  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  very  mobile  and  irritable,  of  delicate 
minds,  and  in  whom  natural  or  artificial  evacuations 
have  been  suppressed.. 

Palpitation  may  be  owing  to  general  mobility  when 
the  heart  shares  in  the  irritability  of  the  whole  system, 
or  from  any  disease  ot  this  organ  or  the  laiger  \essels  in 
its  vicinity.  A  common,  though  often  an  unsuspected, 

expansion  to  the  neignnouring  eciges  or  me  uiunj  car...  cause  is,  accumulations  in  the  tha" 

of  those  membranes,  together  with  its  respectivetarsus,  and  m  our  experience  it  has  broug  1 ^duce 
has  the  form  of  the  eyelid  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is  sixteen  of  twenty.  Plethora  w.U  alone  often  godoce 
called  ligament um  tarsi.  The  ligaments  of  the  eyelids  are  it ;  for  this  is_a  very  frequent  cause  of  'ncu^edjrn 
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Palma  norilis. 

PALMITES.  See  Palma  minor. 

PA'LMOS,  (from  Aw,  to  beat),  A  PALPITA¬ 
TION  OE  THE  HEART.  See  PALPITATIO. 

PA'LIYIULA,  (a  dim.  of p alma,  the  hand).  A  date. 
The  name  also  of  the  broad  and  fiat  end  of  a  rib ;  from 
pabnn. 

PA'LPEBllrE,  (a  palpitando ,  from  their  frequent 
motion  .  The  EYELIDS;  bjephara  ;  are  connected 
to  the  circumference  of  the  socket  by  the  tunica  con¬ 
junctiva  (see  Adnata)  ;  and  composed  of  the  common 
teguments,  a  cartilage  called  tarsus,  and  an  external 
membrane.  They  have  ty/o  angles  or  corners  styled 
canthi,  one  small  and  external,  the  other  large  and  in¬ 
ternal.  The  form  of  each  eyelid  is  that  of  a  segment 
of  a  large  circle,  and  when  both  eyelids  are  shut  they 
make  an  uniform  arch,  adapted  to  the  convexity  of  the 
eye,  and  in  contact  with  it ;  but  when  shut,  their  edges 
leave  a  very  minute  opening,  narrow  toward  the  out¬ 
ward  and  wider  toward  the  inner  angle,  serving  to  con¬ 
duct  the  tears  and  the  sebaceous  matter  to  the  lachry¬ 
mal  points.  The  margin,  or  basis  of  each  eyelid,  is  a 
cartilage  of  a  considerable  thickness,  divided  into  the 
outer  and  inner  edges ;  but  the  outward  edge  only  of 
each  lid  is  supposed  to  join  when  they  are  shut,  the 
inner  edge  forming  by  its  obliquity  the  channel  first 
mentioned.  T  his  margin  is  called  the  tarsus,  of  which 
that  in  the  upper  eyelids  is  the  broadest ;  and  the 
edges  furnished  with  hairs  are  called  cilia,  lhe  cutis 
is  very  thin,  and  almost  transparent  on  them.  On  the 
internal  edge  of  each  lid  in  the  tarsus  is  a  row  of  small 
holes,  which  are  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  ciliary 
glands.  From  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  tarsus,  and 
the  inferior  of  the  lower,  is  contained  a  membranous 
expansion  to  the  neighbouring  edges  ot  the  orbit;  each 


reckoned  to  be  three :  from  the  inner  angle,  to  the  nasal 
process  of  the  os  maxillare  superius,  we  see  one  which 
is  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis;  at  the  external  angle 
we  see  another  ligament  more  diffused  on  the  bony 
brim,  blended  with  the  cellular  membrane;  a  thiid 
goes  all  round,  proceeding  out  of  the  brim  ot  the  orbit 
from  the  periosteum,  lhe  broad  ligaments  of  each 
tarsus  are  membranous  elongations,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  periosteum  of  the  orbits  and  pericranium  along 
both  edges  of  each  orbit.  1  he  superior  is  broader  than 
the  inferior,  and  each  is  fixed  to  the  edge  ot  its  carti- 
lage. 

In  man  the  superior  palpebra  has  much  more  motion 
than  the  inferior.  Twinkling  is  the  effect  of  the  alternate 
contraction  of  the  levator  palpebrae  and  orbicularis. 
The  inside  of  the  eyelids  are  lined  by  the  Adnata,  q.v. 
The  muscles  subservient  to  the  motions  of  the  eyelids 
are  the  orbicularis,  and  levator  palpebrae  superioris ; 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  lids,  are  furnished  with  branches 
from  the  angular,  temporal,  and  frontal  arteries,  which 
communicate  with  those  sent  to  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  eyelids.  The  levator  palpebrae  receives  a  branch 
from  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  The  veins  corre¬ 
spond  very  nearly  with  the  arteries,  and  carry  their 
blood  into  the  external  jugulars,  by  means  of  the  veins  in 


tability.  See  Plethora;  and  Mourn  fluidorum. 

The  more  remote  causes  are  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart,  or  the  distant  parts.  Of  the  first  kind,  the  most 
frequent  and  considerable  are  polypous  concretions  ill 
the  ventricles  or  auricles  of  the  heart,  sometimes  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  veins,  or  the  arteries,  according  to  their 
situation;  ossifications  in  the- heart,  which  sometimes 
are  found  in  its  substance,  frequently  in  the  valves 
shooting  out  in  little  processes  resembling  cry  starva¬ 
tions;  aneurisms  of  the  heart  or  larger  vessels ;  dropsy 
of  the  pericardium,  sometimes  of  the  chest 

The  more  distant  causes  are,  costiveness ;  obstructions 
in  the  circulation  through  the  abdominal  viscera ;  re¬ 
pelled  gout  or  eruptions  ;  disturbances  of  mind;  intense 
thought;  particular  odours  ;  flatulent  aliment,  or  indi¬ 
gestion.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  these  causes  operate, 
except  by  increasing  general  irritability;  aud  indeed 
those  which  immediately  aflect  the  heart  would  appear 
rather  to  produce  a  tardy  circulation  than  spasm,  but,  in 
a  muscle  regularly  acting,  every  cause  ot  irritation, 
every  thing  which  disturbs  that  regularity,  produces 
in  a  certain  degree  spasm  or  convulsions,  as  wepei(ti\e 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  the  eye,  and  occasiona  > 

in  the  urethra.  See  Polypus.  .. 

The  disease  frequently  intermits,-  especially  while  «. 
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rest;  bat  from  any  cause  of  agitation  or  increased  cir¬ 
culation  it  returns  :  the  pulsations  are  sometimes  so 
great  that  the  motions  of  the  heart  may  be  perceived 
on  the  outside  of  the  clothes.  Sometimes  it  attacks 
during  sleep,  and  awakens  the  patient  suddenly ;  often 
.  only  during  the  day,  and  is  worse  after  eating ;  occa¬ 
sionally  preceded  by  anxiety  or  uneasiness  in  the  pre- 
cordia  In  the  paroxysm  of  palpitation,  the  breathing 
is  difficult;  and  though  the  pulse  intermits,  it  does 
not  correspond  with  the  motion  of  the  heart,  but  is 
languid  and  diminished.  In  a  violent  paroxysm,  a 
great  uneasiness  is  perceived  in  the  region  of  the  pre- 
.  cordia;  and  a  considerable  languor  of  the  body,  with  a 
tremor  of  the  joints,  remains  after  the  paroxysm  is  over. 
When  from  polypous  concretions  in  the  heart,  the  pal¬ 
pitation  is  immediately  increased  after  violent  exercise, 
or  the  slightest  increase  of  the  circulation  ;  and  indeed 
this  is  the  case  when  any  enlargement  of  the  vessels  of 
the  heart,  or  any  contraction  of  the  cavities  around, 
takes  place;  and  in  such  circumstances  a  flushed  or 
even  a  livid  countenance,  with  sense  of  suffocation,  and 
fainting,  also  occur.  When  a  redundance  of  blood  is 
the  cause,  the  countenance  is  florid,  the  vessels  turgid, 
and  the  pulse  full.  In  a  very  violent  paroxysm  the 
pulse  is  peculiarly  slow,  and  the  longer  the  intervals, 
the  more  strong  are  the  attacks. 

A  palpitation  of  the  heart  should  be  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  perceived  in  women  about  the  last 
months  of  pregnancy  in  the  epigastric  region,  and 
which  is  only  a  pulsation  of  the  coeiiac  arteries,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  too  much  blood  being  conveyed  through 
them.  One  remarkable  symptom  attending  a  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart  is  an  acute  pain  immediately 
above  the  right  orifice  of  the  stomach,  which  is  easily 
Recounted  for  when  the  course  of  the  right  phrenic 
nerve,  round  the  apex  of  the  heart,  already  described,  is 
considered. 

When  palpitation  frequently  returns,  continues  long, 
or  is  violent,  it  often  ends  in  a  fatal  syncope,  or  a  suf¬ 
focation.  An  unequal  pulse,  or  difficulty  of  breathing 
attending  the  paroxysms,  are  dangerous  circumstances. 
When  the  disorder  is  idiopathic,  there  is  very  little  de¬ 
pendence  on  any  remedy ;  when  symptomatic,  as  is 
most  frequently  the  case,  the  cure  is  often  easily  effect¬ 
ed  by  the  removal  of  the  original  complaint.  When  it 
proceeds  from  terror,  and  returns  often,  it  produces 
polypi,  which  again  may  increase  the  disease,  and  at 
last  produce  a  fatal  termination.  Palpitations  attend 
various  diseases,  and  always  increase  their  danger. 

The  complaint  is  best  relieved  by  keeping  the  mind  and 
body  at  rest,  avoiding  every  cause  of  irritation,  mental 
or  bodily,  and  keeping  up  a  proper  equilibrium  of  the 
circulation.  All  ligatures  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
clothes  made  easy.  The  patient  should  never  continue 
long  in  the  cold;  and,  when  the  fit  approaches,  a  clyster 
should  be  instantly  administered,  and  the  extremities 
rubbed. 

During  the  paroxysm,  bleeding  is  often  necessary,  ex¬ 
cept  the  cause  be  debility  or  relaxation.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  warm  cordials  are  more  salutary.  An  eme¬ 
tic,  with  repeated  cathartics,  should  be  early  employed, 
for  the  reasons  assigned  ;  but,  in  full  plethoric  habits, 
bleeding  should  be  premised,  unless  the  fulness  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  peculiar  irritability.  In  full  and  irritable 
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habits  the  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated.  It  should 
not  be  of  vegetables,  because  of  their  flatulence,  nor  of 
strong  animal  foods.  The  meat  of  milder,  young,  animals 
will  be  the  best,  and,  in  such  cases,  fish  may  be  also  al¬ 
lowed.  When,  by  this  means,  and  gentle  laxatives,  there 
is  less  danger  from  emetics,  these  should  be  also  given. 

With  a  view  of  keeping  the  circulation  in  its  due 
equilibrium,  besides  gentle  laxatives,  nitre,  with  small 
doses  ot  camphor,  may  be  given,  and  Hoffman’s  ano¬ 
dyne  liquor  is  often  serviceable.  Opium,  where  it  does 
not  produce  restlessness,  is  highly  useful,  and  may  be 
joined  at  night  with  the  camphor.  The  feet  should  be 
kept  dry  and  warm,  frequently  rubbed,  and  if  not  other¬ 
wise  warm,  with  powdered  mustard-seed.  When  it 
does  not  yield  to  the  evacuations,  and  has  followed  sup¬ 
pressed  gout  and  evacuations,  a  perpetual  blister,  or  a 
seton,  with  warm  cordials  and  tonics,  are  often  neces¬ 
sary,  and  essentially  useful. 

In  the  intervals,  the  bark,  with  valerian,  perhaps  the 
arsenic,  will  be  useful,  especially  if  any  considerable 
irritability  of  the  system  accompanies  the  disease  ;  and 
could  it  be'  certainly  ascertained  that  no  fixed  obstruc¬ 
tion  occurs  in  the  heart,  or  larger  vessels,  the  cold  bath 
also  in  the  intervals  would  greatly  contribute  to  prevent 
the  return.  Steel,  as  a  tonic,  has  been  advised;  but 
its  stimulus  is  too  inflammatory,  and  our  utmost  exer¬ 
tions  should  be  employed  to  keep  the  circulation  tran¬ 
quil.  All  violent  emotions  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
external  heat  regulated  with  the  utmost  caution.  I  he 
room  should  be  large  and  airy,  the  head  raised,  the  bed 
covered  with  a  mattress,  and  the  coverings  slight.  On 
the  access  of  a  fit,  the  volatile  tincture  of  valerian  may  be 
given,  unless  the  disease  proceeds  from  an  affection  of 
the  heart;  and,  in  that  case,  the  extremities  should  be 
rubbed,  and  every  means  tried  to  assist  the  circulation 
in  the  most  distant  branches.  The  stimuli  then  em¬ 
ployed  should  be  chosen  with  care,  and  perhaps  the 
camphorated  julep  with  aether  will  be  the  best,  as  it 
combines  an  antispasmodic  power  with  a  stimulus,  not 
very  diffusible.  The  event  of  such  cases,  however,  is 
often  sudden  and  fatal. 

See  Actuarius,  Hollerius,  Sennertus,  Lommius,  and 
Hoffman  ;  Cullen’s  First  Lines,  vol.  iii.  p.  3/2.  edit.  4; 
Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

PALUDA  P1UM,  (from  pnlus,  a  take,  and  upturn, 
smal/age;  because  it  grows  in  moist  places,  and  near 
rivulets).  SeeAPiUM. 

PA  LUS  SA'NCTUS,  (from  its  woody  texture,  and 
the  numerous  virtues  ascribed  to  it).  The  HOLY  POST. 
See  GUAIACUM. 

PAMPINIFO'KMES,  (from  pumpinus,  a  tendril,  and 
forma,  likeness).  See  Ductus  thoracicus. 

PANACE  A,  (from  vreev,  alt,  and  ccxo;,  a  remedy,  an 
universal  medicine).  There  are  many  panaceas  in  most 
of  the  former  dispensatories,  for  the  ancients  were 
particularly  anxious  to  cure  all  diseases  with  a  single 
medicine,  among  which  we  may  notice 
Panace  a  duplica'ta.  See  Nitrum. 

Panace' a  lapso'rum.  See  Arnica  Montana. 

Panace'a  mercu'rii.  See  Mercurius  dulcis 

SUR LI  MATUS. 

Panace'a  veoeta'btlis.  See  Crocus. 
Panace'a  moscha'ta.  See  Herbatum  Canna- 

DENSIUM. 
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PANADA,  quasi  PAN  A  TA,  PAN  ATE  LEA, 
/from  panis,  bread) .  Bread  boiled  in  water  to  a  pro. 
(trom  r  fooc\  for  children,  in  febrile  cora- 

Pfr  C°n'd  in  states  of  considerable  debility.  It  should 
be"  made  from  bread  thoroughly  baked,  from  baked 
flour  or  rusks.  Salt  is  a  better  condiment  than  sugar. 
PANARI  TIA.  See  Paronychia. 

PANAVA.  SeeGRANA  tiglia. 

PA'NAX-  Synonymous  with  panacea.  See  rAS- 

tinaca  olusatra. 

Pa'nax  ascle'pium.  See  Ferula  glauco  fo¬ 
lio  and  minor. 

Pa'nax  chiro'neum.  See  Cham/ECistus. 
Pa'nax  colo'ni,  stachys  palmtrisjatula ;  galeopm 
aiKnisti folia  ftetida ;  sideritis  Anghca, stnmosa  radice , 
jLvsis  palustris  Monk*  folk,  fore  vanegato;  marru- 

bium  aquaticun,  ncutnw;  tertiola  Ctrsalpnu,  stachys  palm- 
ommaqu  Clown- wound- wort,  or 

ALL-HEAL.  This  and  some  other  species  of  stachys 

SwI'hekVcle, m.  hercule'um, 
pasWcea.  see  Opoponax,  and  Past.naca 

OLP,vWotinoup.po'i.ium.  See  Getting. 

PANCHYMAGO  GUM,  (from  wav, ,  %uu-0f,  humour, 
and  t/L,  ^  bring  away)  The  name  of  some  cathartic 
extracts  supposed  to  carry  off  fluids  of  every  kind. 

PANCRATIUM,  (from  wav,  and  xpeilsw, to  con¬ 
cert  a  gymnastic  exercise  consisting  ot  wrestling  and 
boxing.  The  sea-onion;  named  from  its  power  in 

overcoming  all  obstructions.  mllicreas  • 

PANCREAS, (from  wav,  and  xpexg,  flesh),  callicreas, 
pJctiT  The  SWEET-PEEAD  j  a  long  flat,  conglo- 

i^^^STSSS^SS^L 
to  H 5fS  tn^the  SS 

curvatureofthe  duodenum.  There  is  a  natural  cavity 

b  akeries,  veto,  and  nerves  enter  and^the  cyshc 

and  hepatic  duets  come  out  to  near 

mums  choledochus,  w  - 1  g  pancreas  come 

the  pancreatic  duct.  The  vessels  or  t 

from  those  of  the  spleen, .which 'J***?**^. 
head  next  the  duodenum  hath  ves  ^  f  hig  yi8. 

terica  and  gastnca  tTmJes  with  occasion  an  un- 
cns.  composed  of  united  ^J^erate  gland;  in 
even  surface,  is  th  S  called  ductus 

the  whole  length  of  the  j  and  '.  „  ken 

Wirtsungn,  from  its  discoverer,  du  5  whitre  ana 
of  by  the  name  of  ductus  pancreaticu  • 

almost  transparent,  beginn.ng  towards  the  splwn,  a  ^ 

receiving  branches,  it  grows  larger,  at  1 
i,e  duodenum.  In  the  same  canal  as  the  bilnrfr  duel 
Hie  branches  are  large  near  the  trunk,  and  »m «>  e 
the  edges,  but  always  lie  in  the  same  plane 

sometimes  double,  sometimes  winding,  and  genera  y 
neamsi  the  lower  side ,  very  thin,  without  valves ;  and 
,  no,  always  go  out  jointly  with  the  bihar)  , 
w  Selc‘  m  otherwise.  Malpighi  makes  the  Pancreafj“ 

but  St  a  a  Ruvsch  finds  these  vesicles  to  be 

c'"’"e,r  ‘J  1he  nen’es  come  from  the  plexus  hepaticos, 
^(u‘s  (plexus  plexus  mesenteriens,  kc.  The  pan- 
VOL.  II. 


creatic  juice  resembles  the  saliva,  but  is  less  viscid,  an 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  salts.  All  the  pancreatic 
juice  is  sent  into  the  duodenum,  and  is  secreted  most 
when  the  stomach  is  fullest.  This  viscus  is  subject, 
like  the  spleen,  to  inflammation  ;  but  this  disease  has  no 
appropriate  distinguishing  symptoms. 

Pa  ncreas  mi  nus.  Where  the  great  extremity  of 
the  pancreas  is  connected  to  the  duodenum,  it  sends  out 
an  elongation,  with  a  distinct  duct  in  it,  which  opens 
into  the  duodenum. 

PANCREATIC.®  ARTE'PI®,  (from  pancreas,  the 
sweet-bread ).  The  splenic  artery  runs  from  the  cceliac, 
under  the  stomach  and  pancreas,  to  the  spleen :  it 
adheres  to  the  lower  posterior  part  of  the  pancreas,  to 
which  it  gives  several  branches  called  pa/ici  calicce 
artcrice. 

Pancrea'ticac  ve'n*,  (from  the  same).  They 
are  several  branches  from  the  splenica,  which  run 
to  the  pancreas  along  its  lower  side.  There  are  other 
small  pancreatic  veins  which  do  not  atise  from  the 
splenica. 

PANCRE'NE,  (from  wav,  and  xoip j,  a  fountain; 
from  its  great  secretion).  See  Pancreas. 

PANDA LITI U M .  See  Paronychia. 

PANDE'MIUS,  (from  wav,  and  h^os,  a  people). 
See  Epidemicus. 

PAND1CULATIO,  tfrom  pandiculor,  to  gape  and 
stretch).  STRETCHING;  distentio ;  is  that  restless 
stretching  and  uneasiness  which  accompany  the  cold  fit 
of  an  intermitting  fever,  and  one  of  the  irregular  actions 

from  debility.  . 

PAN1CULA.  A  panicle.  A  stalk  diffused  into 
several  pedicles,  sustaining  the  flowers  or  fruits,  like 
the  oat,  millet,  &c.  Panicula  is  also  a  diminutive  of 
panus,  a  species  of  tubercle ;  and  a  name  for  crude 


PA'NICUM,  (a  panicidis,  from  its  many  panicles)  y 
ehmagrostis  ;  clymos ",  COMMON  PANIC;  paniewm  dac- 
tijlon  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  85.  The  spike  consists  of  rnnumera- 
ble  thick  seeds,  disposed  in  lesser  spikes,  so  as  to  appear 
like  a  cluster.  It  is  cultivated  in  Germany;  and  the 
seeds  have  been  used  as  food,  but  are  not  regarded  in 
medicine.  See  Raii  Historia.  . 

PA'NIS,  (from  Trace,  to  feed).  BREAD;  art«s,fari- 
nacea  panis  Good  bread  should  be  composed  ot  flour 
well  kneaded  with  the  lightest  water,  seasoned  with  a 
little  salt,  fermented  with  the  yeast,,  and  sufficiently 
baked  The  viscidity  of  unfermenfed  bread,  called 
duratos,  is  destroyed  by  fermentation;  and  the  bread  is 
thus  rendered  more  digestible,  but  at  the  same  ume  in¬ 
clines  the  substances  fermented  to  acidity,  whence  un¬ 
fermented  bread  only  can  be  proper  where  acidity 
abounds  in  the  stomach.  (See  Bread  )  lo  this 
article  we  have  little  to  add  except  the  kinds  distin¬ 
guished  by  ancient  authors.  The  purest  and  best  bread 
was  styled  panis  si/igineus,  mundus,  athieticus ;  ismigia, 
coliphius,  and  robys.  The  next  in  quality,  from  which 
the  bran  was  not  wholly  sifted,  had  the  appellations  ot 
seatndits,  smilaceas ,  or  smilaginats;  the  third,  containing 
the  whole  of  the  bran,  was  styled  antogyns,  syncoaurtas^ 
and  ennfusaneus.  A  fourth  kind  consrste  w  o  y  o» 
bran,  and  was  styled  cacabaceus,  sordidusjtnjuraceus, 
or  furfur  ativus ,  Inssus,  and  lei  bo. 

'Pa  nis  caninaceus.  See  Canicje.  . 

Pa'niS  FURFURA'CEUS,  1MPU  RUS,  A  TER,  UBA 
R1US,  GREG a'RIUS.  See  COLIPHIUM. 

U  u 
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Pa  nts  (Sj’cuii,  Sea  Acbtosa, 

Fa  nis  porcjnus,  See  AhthanitA, 

PANNI  CULUS  ADIFO  SUS,  Sec  Ckllulosa 

MEMBKANA, 

P  \NNi  culus  c A R No  SUS,  A  fleshy  membrane 
which  assists  the  corrugation  of  the  skin,  found,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  only  in  brutes. 

PANNONIUM.  See  Arthoicum. 

PANNO'NICA,  (from  pan  n  us,  a  rag).  See  HlERA- 
C1UM  ALPINUM. 

P ANNUS,  (from  move w,  to  labour).  WOOLLEN 
cloth;  synonymous  also  with  albugo,  and  with  a 
venereal  spot. 

PANO’CHLE.  See  Bubo. 

PANOPHO  BIA,  (from  7 fav,  and  cpotew,  to  fear). 
Melancholy,  attended  with  groundless  fear.  See 
Melancholia. 

PANTAR  BE,  An  imaginary  stone,  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  attracting  gold  as  the  magnet  attracts  iron. 

PANTI  CES  See  Intestina, 

PA'NULA,  or  PA  NUS.  A  sort  of  crude  bile. 

PA'NUS.  See  Phygethlon. 

PAO-AGULA.  See  Agallochum. 

PA  PaGA  and  PAPAGA  LLI.  Names  for  the  seeds 
of  bastard-saffron,  denominated  from  the  magpies  eat¬ 
ing  them. 

PA'PAS.  See  Battatas. 

PAPA'VER  A'LBUM;  papaver  hortense  semine  albo; 
sonmiferum,  a,  Lin,  Sp.  PI.  726 ;  white  garden 
poppy  ;  papaver  somniferum  album.  The  watery  ex¬ 
tract  of  this  plant  is  chiefly  used,  and  it  amounts  to 
about  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  poppy  heads  boiled. 
It  is  said  not  to  produce  a  nausea  or  giddiness,  which 
generally  follows  the  use  of  opium  ;  and  the  dose  is 
about  double  that  of  the  latter.  It  is  supposed  to  check  a 
diarrhoea  as  well  the  Asiatic  opium,  but  does  not  so 
powerfully  check  expectoration;  but  in  reality  it  seems 
only  to  be  weaker.  The  seeds,  without  a  portion  of 
farinaceous,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  oily,  matter,  ob¬ 
tained  copiously  by  expression,  which  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  both  in  diet  and  medicine.  In  the  former  also 
the  seeds  have  been  used  in  considerable  quantity,  with¬ 
out  tne  least  trace  of  a  narcotic  quality,  A  cataplasm 
is  formed  of  the  heads,  and  applied  to  parts  in  an  irrita¬ 
ble  or  a  painful  state. 

The  cataplasm  of  white  poppy  is  made  in  the  usual 
way  with  a  strong  decoction  of  white  poppy  heads;  and 
may  be  rendered  more  sedative,  if  necessary,  by  adding 
a  solution  of  opium,  or  the  extract. 

in  the  fomentation  of  white  poppy,  four  ounces  of 
the  heads  are  added  to  six  pints  of  water  reduced  by 
boiling  to  a  quart.  ’  * 

The  syrup  of  white  poppy  is  made  in  the  following 
manner:  take  of  the  heads  of  dried  white  poppies, 
without  their  seeds,  three  pounds  and  a  half;  of  water, 
gallons.  Slice  and  bruise  the  heads,  and  boil 
them  in  the  water  to  three  gallons;  in  a  water  bath 
6a to  rated  v.  ith  sea  salt,  reduce  it  by  boiiing  to  abput 
four  pints,  and  strain  while  hof,  first  through  a  sieve 
nnd  then  through  a  thin  flannel:  set  it  by  tor  a  night! 
that  the  faeces  may  subside;  boil  the  liquor  poured 
from  the  faxes  to  three  pints,  and  dissolve  six  pounds 
of  double  refined  sugar  in  it.  Fhann.  Lond,  I7b8. 

'I  his  syrup  is  given  to  children  in  doses  of  from  3ss, 
to  one  dram  or  more ;  to  adults  of  an  ounce  and  a  half! 
In  general  an  ounce  of  this  syrup  is  equal  to  one  grain 
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of  opium  }  but  it  is  subject  to  great  variation  !n  nftin 
Ot  Strength,  from  the  different  degrees  of  maturity  , , , 
the  soil  and  seasons  in  which  the  poppy  heads  are  pm-. 
dncecl.  See  Opium.  1 

Papa  vrr  cornicula'tum  ll>'e'um.  See  Chk 

LIDONIUM  MAJOR. 

Papa  veu  ni'grum  ;  papaver  borten.se  tiigro  setninr 
papaver  sonmiferum  Lin.  var.  0.  BLACK  GARDEN 
poppy,  as  the  seeds  are  black. 

,  ^^esG  plants  are  often  found  wild,  and  several  varie¬ 
ties  are  produced  by  culture  in  our  gardens.  The  head 
stalks,  and  leaves,  have  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  a 
bitterish  pungjjm  taste,  like  opium.  The  smell  and 
taste  are  lodged  in  the  milky  juice  of  the  cortical  part 
of  the  heads,  which  is  collected  in  the  manner  already 
described.  ( See  Opium.)  It  is,  however,  weaker  as 
a  medicine  though  .stronger  in  smell  and  taste.  The 
juices  obtained  from  the  white  or  the  black,  poppy  are 
tbe  same  ;  but  the  white  affords  the  largest  quantity. 
The  seeds  contain  an  insipid  oil,  obtained  by  expression 
without  any  narcotic  quality, 

Papaver  BU  brum  j  r^ieas,  and  erraticum ;  ca/o- 
catanos j  CORN-ROSE;  wild  poppy;  papaver  rkieet 
Lm.  Sp  PI.  720'.  This  plant  hath  deep  red  flowers, 
dark-coloured  seeds,  hairy  leaves  and  stalks ;  is  com¬ 
mon  in  corn-fields,  and  sometimes  varied  by  culture. 
The  heads  contain  a  narcotic  juice  similar  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  in  a  very  small  quantity.  The  leaves  of 
the  flowers,  on  expression,  yield  a  deep  red  juice,  which 
they  impart  to  watery  liquors,  and  a  bright  though  pale 
red  to  rectified  spirit,  The  London  College  orders  a 
syrup  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  of  the  fresh  flowers  of  the  wild  or  red  poppy, 
four  pounds;  boiling  distilled  water,  four  pints  and  a 
half:  put  the  flowers  by  degrees  into  the  boiling  water, 
in  a  water-bath,  constantly  stirring  them.  A*fter  the 
vessels  are  taken  out  of  the  bath,  macerate  them  for 
twelve  hours;  press  out  the  liquor,  leaving  the  faeces 
to  subside.  Lastly,  make  it  into  a  syrup  with  doublo 
refined  sugar.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788.  'This  syrup  has 
been  thought  useful  as  an  anodyne  and  pectoral;  but 
it  is  more  employed  for  the  beauty  of  its  colour. 

Papa  ver  spjno'sum;  argemane  AJexicana  Lin,  Sp. 
PI.  727.  Purging  thistle.  Its  juice  is  called 
glaucium,  and  is  used  as  a  cooling  external  medicine. 

Papaver  spume’um,  (bee  Lychnis  sylves- 
tris,  behen  album,  peplion,  or  peplos.)  Eu¬ 
phorbia  peplis  Lin.  Sp.  PI,  652.  See  Euphorbia, 
Lewis's  Materia  Medina  ;  Neumann’s  Chemistry. 

PAPA i  A  WAS  ET  FCE  MINA;  papaya  lieruviani$) 
papaptmarum,  plat  anus,  inanuera  man  ct  Jeemina.  Male 
and  female  PAPA-TREE.  Carica  papaya  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
1-160',  nat.  order  cucurbit  uvea.  The  fruit  resembles  a 
melon;  it  is  eaten  raw,  sometimes  with  vinegar,  or 
prepared  with  sugar,  and  is  said  to  strengthen  the  sto¬ 
mach, 

PAPILIONA  CEA,  (from  papi/io,  the  butterfy).  Pa¬ 
pilionaceous.  flowers  are  thus  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  when  expanded; 
irregular  and  usually  four-petalled  The  lower*  petal  is 
shaped  like  a  boat,  and  called  carma  or  heel :  the  upper 
petal,  which  spreads  and  rises  upwards,  vexi bum, 
standard,  or  banner:  the  two  side  one#  separated  by  tho 
keel  arc.  called  aUe;  the  keel  is  sometimes  split,  and 
then  this  corolla  is  properly  five-petufied,  These 
flowers  form  a  natural  class,  named  papfyuimw,  and  are 
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chiefly  comprehended  within  the  order  decandria,  of 
the  class  diadtlphia,  in  the  artificial  system.  This  is 
one  of  Tournefort’s  classes,  and  is  the  leguminosa  of 
Ray  and  other  authors.  Of  this  trihe  are  peas,  beans, 
kidney- beans,  vetches,  and  other  leguminous  plants, 
hence  called  pea- blossomed  flowers.  See  Miller’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  ;  Marty n’s  Language  of  Botany. 

PAPILLA,  (from  pappa,  a  dug).  The  nipple; 
mam  it.  a  and  mamilla;  the  little  eminences  on  the  breast. 
In  children  of  both  sexes,  and  in  males  of  all  ages,  they 
appear  to  be  no  more  than  cutaneous  tubercles;  but,  in 
reality,  their  structure  is  the  same,  but  the  parts  are  not 
evolved.  In  females  arrived  at  the.  age  of  puberty  the 
nipple  begins  to  increase;  in  pregnant  women,  and 
those  who  give  suck,  it  is  large  ;  in  old  age  :t  decreases, 
and  becomes  flabby.  The  body  of  the  nipple  seems  to 
consist  of  extensive  elastic  fibres,  containing  the  ter¬ 
minations  of  the  tubuli  lactiferi.  Their  convolutions 
act  as  valves  :  but  when  distended,  as  the  nipple  is 
drawn  out,  they  become  straight ;  the  breast  also  is 
equally  elongated,  and  its  convoluted  vessels  become 
straight,  so  that  the  milk  flows  freely.  J  he  lacti¬ 
ferous  tubes  are  about  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number, 
and  pass  out  from  the  apex  in  as  many  apertures. 
Its  surface  is  uneven,  wrinkled,  and  covered,  like 
the  inside  of  the  mouth,  by  a  very  soft,  thin,  epi¬ 
dermis. 

The  nipples  are  sometimes  flat,  sometimes  drawn  in. 
When  flat,  which  was  formerly  more  common  from 
wearing  tight  stays,  they  were  with  diificulty  drawn 
out,  and  the  suction  of  a  strong  child  was  necessary. 
The  retraction  of  the  nipple  seems  to  be  owing  to  ad¬ 
hesion  of  some  of  the  convoluted  fibres,  which  has 
taken  place  at  early  age,  so  that  the  breast  has  swelled 
beyond  it.  It  is  drawn  out  by  the  suction  of  glasses, 
and  often  with  great  pain 

Excoriations  of  the  nipples  is  a  most  distressing  com¬ 
plaint  It  is  more  common  in  the  first  than  in  subse¬ 
quent  nursings,  and,  when  independent  of  any  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  child’s  mouth,  is  owing  to  the  unusual 
irritation  of  the  new  stimulus  In  many  instances 
bathing  them  with  a  little  port  wine  or  brandy  will 
succeed.  A  more  effectual  remedy  is  the  tincture  of 
opium,  which  can  be  more  easily  washed  off,  while  the 
salts  of  iron  and  of  zinc  are  often  deposited  in  the  rugae 
of  the  nipple,  and  with  difficulty  removed.  A  remedy 
extremely  simple,  and  said  to  be  certain,  was  given  us 
by  an  old  woman.  When  the  child  has  done  sucking, 
the  nipple  is  to  be  sprinkled  over  with  equal  parts  of 
finely- powdered  gum-arabic  and  stiga*  of  candy.  This 
absorbs  the  acrimonious  fluid,  and  defends  the  breast. 
When  the  child  also  takes  hold  of  the  nipple,  he  is 
attracted  by  the  sweetness  and  the  irritation  given  by 
taking  hold,  and  capriciously  dropping  the  nipple,  in 
which  the  pain  chiefly  consists,  is  avoided.  By  this 
term  l’eyer  c  ills  the  intestinal  glands. 

PAPl'LLzE  CAPI'I  A  TJE,  LLNTICULA'RES 
PYUAM IDA'LES.  See  Lingua. 

P  n  ll/e  medulla  res.  T-hercula  tnamillaHa. 
Small  eminences  on  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Pah  li./J.  t'YKA.v  1  da  les,  are  observable  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  They  are  longer  in  some  parts,  as 
in  the  fingers  and  called  vitii,  appearing  in  rows,  each 
having  two  ranks  contiguous,  l’hey  are  the  organs 
of  touch,  being  the  terminations  of  the  cutaneous 
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nerves,  each  of  which  is  inclosed  in  two  or  three  mem¬ 
branous  coverings  See  Cutis. 

PAPILLARE  OS,  (from  its  resembling  a  papilla). 
See  Sl'HENOlDES  OS. 

PAPILLARES  CARUNCULfE.  See  Carun- 

CULA. 

Papilla'res  proce'ssus.  The  extremities  of  the 
olfactory  nerves  entering  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose. 

PAPILLARIS  EIERBA.  See  Lampsana. 

PAPILLO  SUS.  A  leaf,  whose  surface  is  covered 
with  little  points  or  protuberances  like  nipples. 

PAPPAS,  PA' PPUn  Potatoes.  SccBattatas. 
The  down  also  of  the  =eeds  of  plants,  which  are  hence 
called  pappose,  or  pappescent. 

PA'PPOS.  Paternal.  The  downy  hairs  upon  the 
chin. 

PA  PULA,  (a  dim.  of  pappn).  A  pimple  or  UL¬ 
CEROUS  TUBERCLE  A  very  small  and  acuminated 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an  inflamed  base,  not  con¬ 
taining  a  fluid,  nor  tending  to  suppuration. 

PA  PUL/E.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  variety  of 
different  eruptions  by  medical  authors  ;  but  confined  by 
Dr.  Willan  to  those  enlargements  of  the  papillae  of  the 
skin,  occasioned  by  a  strong  determination  of  the  blood, 
sometimes  attended  with  a  degree  of  inflammation  ;  the 
small  papillae,  thus  enlarged,  elevating  the  cuticle  im¬ 
mediately  above  them,  and  appearing  red.  A  slight 
effusion  of  lymph  often  takes  place  in  these  circum- 
stan.'es,  and  gives  a  pustular  form  to  several  papule  ;  but 
the  fluid  does  not  break  the  cuticle,  and  the  pimple  does 
not  suppurate.  The  duration  of  papulae  is  uncertain, 
but  they  usually  terminate  in  scales.  Of  this  order  he 
enumerates  three  genera,  which  with  their  species  are 
STROPHULUS  ivtcrtinctus,  albidus,  conjcrtus ,  r olaticus, 
and  Candidas:  the  second,  LICHEN  simplex ,  agrius,  pi¬ 
laris,  lividus,  and  tropicus:  the  third,  PRURIGO  mitis, 
formicans,  and  sensilis.  Vide  in  verbis. 

PAPY  RUS,  (from  itxTtvoof,  an  Egyptian  term) .  The 
PAPER-TREE  ;  papyrus  Nilotica  Alpnia,  Egyptiaca ;  Cy- 
perus  Nilotic  us  vel  Si/riacus.  Cy perns  papyrus  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  70.  This  tree  afforded  to  the  Egyptians  food,  boats, 
furniture  for  beds,  and  other  utensils  in  houses,  sails 
for  ships,  shoes  for  priests,  and  paper.  The  paper  of 
modern  times  is,  we  know,  made  of  flax,  first  woven 
into  cloth.  We  have  mentioned  under  Odontalgia 
its  oil  ;  and  have  only  to  add,  that  the  magma  of  which 
paper  is  made,  or  into  which  it  may  be  reduced  by  ma¬ 
ceration  in  water,  is  recommended  in  diarrhoeas.  See 
Maryatt’s  Art  of  Healing,  p.  40,  4l. 

PAR.  (7 rap,  equal,  even).  A  PAIR.  Some  vessels 
are  called  sine  pari ;  because  there  is  no- corresponding 
one  on  the  other  side. 

Par  cuculla  he.  See  Postici. 

Par  i.ingua  le.  The  ninth  pair  of  nerves  from 
the  head. 

Par  menta'lk.  See  Levatores  i.abii  infe¬ 
riors. 

Par  va'gum.  The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  from  the 
head,  navi  vagi,  and  sympathetic 1  mean.  I  his  pair  is 
made  up  o  several  small  chords  which  come  from 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
when  joined  with  the  accessorius  Willisii,  a  small  chord 
running  up  laterally  from  the  medulla  spinalis,  pass 
through  the  foramen  to  join  this  pair,  which  goes  out 
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by  that  common  hole  between  the  temporal  and  occipi¬ 
tal  bones,  where  likewise  the  internal  jugular  vein  goes 
out  of  the  cranium.  The  par  vagum  goes  down  the 
neck,  by  the  side  of  the  carotid  arteries,  and  behind  the 
internal  jugular,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  intercostal 
nerve  to  the  last  cervical  vertebra.  In  the  neck  the  par 
vagum  sends  oft'  the  lingual  and  superior  laryngeal 
branch;  thence  passes  down  into  the  thorax,  gives 
branches  to  the  pharynx,  larynx,  &c.  and  joins  many 
nerves.  As  they  enter  the  thorax  they  go  across  the 
subclavian  arteries,  and,  as  the  right  trunk  passes  before 
the  subclavian,  it  sends  oft'a  twig,  which  bends  back¬ 
wards  under  the  artery,  and  runs  up  the  side  of  the 
aspera  arteria;  called  the  recurrent  nerve.  Afterwards 
the  par  vagum  runs  down  behind  the  lungs,  to  which 
they  give  a  plexus,  and  then  form  two  chords,  one 
anterior,  the  other  posterior,  called  ncni  stomachici, 
which  pass  along  the  oesophagus  through  the  aperture  in 
the  diaphragm,  and  are  dispersed  on  the  stomach,  & c. 
See  Nervi. 

PA  RA.  A  Greek  preposition,  often  signifying  in 
composition,  disease  merely;  sometimes,  beyond  and 
besides,  it  occasionally  increases  and  sometimes  dimi¬ 
nishes  the  force  of  the  word  compounded  with  it. 

PARACENTESIS,  (fromirapcwfUew,  to  make  a  per¬ 
foration),  compunctio,  tapping  j  an  operation  employ¬ 
ed  for  discharging  water  through  the  integuments  of  the 
belly  from  its  cavity.  The  place  formerly  appointed 
for  the  perforation  is  about  four  fingers’  breadth  from 
the  navel,  or  rather  in  the  middle  betwixt  the  navel  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  os  ilium.  The  left  side  is  usually 
preferred,  as  the  spleen  does  not  extend  so  low  as 
the  liver.  Mr.  Sharp  observes  that,  if  the  navel  protu- 
berates  from  water  only,  a  small  puncture  made  in  the 
tumour  with  a  lancet  will  discharge  the  water,  without 
endangering  a  rupture.  The  signs  of  ascites,  and  the 
distinction  between  it  and  the  pregnant  state,  we  have 
already  considered.  (See  Ascites.)  It  is  now  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  remark,  that  in  the  young  and  robust  this 
operation  may  be  performed ;  but  when  fever,  schirrus, 
or  abscess,  concur,  it  should  be  omitted,  In  exhausted 
constitutions,  in  consumptions  when  attended  with 
jaundice  or  with  general  dropsy,  if  allowed,  it  should  be 
only  for  temporary  benefit,  and  the  patient  should  be 
apprised  that  nothing  more  can  be  expected. 

Jf  the  extravased  fluid  remains  in  the  same  proportion 
for  several  years,  particularly  if  the  health  in  other  re¬ 
spects  is  good,  the  evacuation  is  a  radical  cure,  provided 
that  the  health  is  otherwise  unaffected;  but  while  the 
bulk  of  the  water  increases,  there  is  not  that  confidence 
of  a  radical  cure. 

Upon  a  sudden  evacuation  of  the  waters  in  a  hydrops 
pectoris,  or  in  an  ascites,  deliquium  ensues,  because 
when  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  taken  off’,  the  flow  of 
blood  into  the  descending  aorta  leaves  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  not  sufficiently  supplied. 

In  thi*  operation,  therefore,  it  is  proper  to  have,  i,  A 
roller  of  flannel,  or  a  flannel  laced  about  the  belly,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  that  it  may  be 
tightened  at  pleasure,  and  the  bowels  pressed  against  the 
diaphragm,  2,  A  piece  ot  flannel,  for  a  compress  about 
a  foot  square,  3  A  sufficient  quantity  of  proof  spirit, 
to  moisten  the  roller  and  compress.  4,  A  piece  of 
sticking  plaster  about  two  inches  square,  to  lay  over  the 
pledgets  of  lint,  5.  The  trochar  with  its  canula,  and  a 


probe  to  thrust  back  any  thing  that  may  obstruct  its 
mouth  (j.  Two  assistants,  to  keep  a  proper  pressure 
observing  to  press  from  behind,  and  on  the  sides,  rather 
forward,  continuing  this  pressure  during  the  time  that 
the  water  is  passing  off,  until  the  roller  or  the  laced  flan¬ 
nel  is  securely  applied. 

A  flat  trochar  is  now  preferred;  and,  when  tho 
bandage  is  prepared,  the  trochar  is  introduced,  pressing 
on  its  end  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  was  usual 
first  to  perforate  the  skin,  that  the  impetus  in  overcom- 
ing  the  resistance  might  not  carry  the  instrument  too  far  • 
but  a  check  is  sometimes  affixed  to  the  canula,  though', 
in  general,  pressing  on  it  with  the  fingers,  about  an  inch 
from  the  extremity,  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  want  of 
resistance  will  show  when  it  has  reached  the  cavity. 
The  trochar  should  not  be  small,  as  the  fluid  is  some¬ 
times  glutinous,  and  a  blunt  probe  should  be  occasion- 
ally  i  Produced,  if  there  is  any  interruption  to  the  flow. 
Should  the  resistance  be  very  great,  after  penetrating 
the  integuments,  it  is  probable  that  the  water  is  contain^ 
ed  in  a  cyst;  and,  in  that  case,  the  abdomen  will  not  be 
completely  emptied.  It  is  then  advised  to  tap  on  the 
other  side,  as  a  cyst  is  seldom  single;  but  in  this  va¬ 
riety  of  the  disease,  the  operation  is  useless ;  nor  is  it 
certain  that  on  the  other  side  we  may  certainly  meet 
with  another  cyst 

Lately  it  has  been  more  common  to  introduce  the 
trochar  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  between  the 
umbilicus  and  the  symphisis  of  the  pubes,  through  the 
linea  alba.  The  only  advantage  is,  that  we  certainly 
avoid  every  brancli  of  the  hypogastric  artery,  which 
sometimes  varies  its  direction  in  the  minuter  ramifica¬ 
tions.  The  wound  however  does  not  contract  so  soon, 
and  often  continues  to  leak  for  many  days ;  but  though 
this  is  perhaps  an  inconvenience,  it  is  not  a  disadvan¬ 
tage. 

When  the  water  is  drawn  off,  lay  the  pledgets  upon 
the  wound,  and  secure  them  with  the  plaster;  over 
them  lay  the  flannel  cloth,  and  then  begin  with  the 
bandage  or  laced  flannel,  as  already  mentioned.  See 
Heister’s  Surgery ;  Le  Dran’s  Operations ;  Sharp’s  Ob¬ 
servations;  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  337, 3b4 ;  White's 
Surgery,  p,  2y8,  3O0. 

PARACMA  ST1CI,  (from  tfapax/xallw,  to  decline). 
See  Ac  mast  i  cos. 

PARACO'E,  (from  Kxsaxova,  difficult  hearing), 
DtTL  EN  ESS  of  H  E  A  R I  NO . 

PARA  COPE,  (from  Tia.ro.MKlw,  to  be  delirious),  A 
slight  delirium.  Hippocrates. 

PARACYNANCIIE,  (from  rapa,  de,  xvivr,  a  dog, 
and  ayyw,  to  strangle,  species  of  quinsy-  a  distemper 
to  which  dogs  are  subject).  J  uxtungina,  See  Cy- 
NANCHG. 

PARACU'SIS,  (from  KapaMvw,  von  rede  audio). 
Depraved  hearing,  of  the  order  dyscesthesia.  In 
Cullen’s  Nosology  the  species  are:  l.  Paracusis 
vnperjeda ;  in  which  sounds  are  difficultly  distinguish¬ 
ed.  (See  Suhditas.)  2.  Paracusis  maginaria] 
when  the  sound  is  excited  within  the  ear;  susurrus; 
surigmus,  syi  ingmos.  See  Tinnitus  au  r  i  u  m  . 
PARAlilSAI  CA  ARBOR,  See  Thuya. 
PARADI'SA  GUANA-  Grains  of  Paradise. 
Amomwn  gram  paradisi Lin-  Sp,  PJ.2,  have  been  supposed 
to  be  the  seeds  of  the  larger  cardamoms,  and  called 
malegueta ,  muniguette,  and  c ardumwn  piperatum,  They 
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are  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  are  angular,  of  a  red¬ 
dish  brown  colour  without,  and  white  within;  smaller 
than  pepper;  in  appearance  resembling  cardamom 
seeds.  "1  hey  grow  in  pods,  in  shape  and  size  like 
unripe  figs,  divided'fnternally  into  three  cells,  in  each 
of  which  are  two  rows  of  seeds.  They  join  the  flavour 
of  cardamoms  to  the  pungency  of  pepper;  but  the 
latter  pungency  resides  in  their  resin;  the  distilled  oil 
possessing  only  their  smell.  These  seeds  are  some¬ 
times  used  instead  of  pepper,  but  more  often  employed 
to  adulterate  it.  Their  medicinal  virtues  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  semina  cardamomi,  though  they  are  ra¬ 
ther  more  pungent.  See  Neumann’s  Chemistry; 
Lewis’s  and  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 

PARAGLO  SSA,  (from  itxfsc,  and  yXuiecra,  the 
tongue)  A  PROI.ASPUS  of  tile  TONGUE.  A  SWELL¬ 
ED  TONGUE. 

PARAGU'A.  See  Cassi'ne. 

l’ARALA  MPSIS,  (from  ita.pa.X0Lp.ntM,  to  shine  a  lit  tie). 
See  Albugo  oculorum. 

PARAJLE'LA,  (from  7 roepa  cr.XXrfi.uiv) .  A  scurf  or 
leprosy,  affecting  only  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  run¬ 
ning  in  parallel  lines,  sometimes  occurring  in  the  ve¬ 
nereal  disease. 

PARALO  PHIA,  (from  xeaccc,  and  XciCia,  the  first 
vertebra  of  the  bach) ;  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the 
neck.  Keill. 

PARA  LYSIS,  (from  itapzXvw,  to  dissolve  or  weaken). 
A  PALSY  ;  catalysis,  attonitus  morbus,  and  stupor;  though 
the  last  appellations  are  sometimes  confined  to  the  palsy, 
which  follows  apoplexy.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  comata,  defining 
it  a  loss  or  diminution  of  the  power  of  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion,  but  only  affecting  certain  muscles  or  parts  of  the 
body,  often  accompanied  with  drowsiness.  He  dis¬ 
tinguishes  four  species.  1.  Partialis,  palsy  of  some 
particular  muscles ;  2.  hemiplcgica ,  of  one  side  of  the 
body;  3.  paiaplegica,  of  the  upper  or  lower  half  of 
the  body;  4.  venenata,  when  from  sedative  poisons 
external  or  internal. 

The  apoplexy,  hemiplegy,  and  palsy,  diseases  nearly 
similar,  maybe  considered  in  one  view.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  palsy,  connected  with  sanguineous  apo¬ 
plexy,  is  acute;  but  it  soon  becomes  chronical,  like 

other  palsies.  .  ,  ... 

The  most  violent  form  of  palsy  is  that  w  hich  suc¬ 
ceeds  apoplexy,  and  it  is  usually  the  Hemiphlegia, 
q,  t.  That  which  equals  it  in  obstinacy  and  degree  is 
the  paraphlegia,  where  the  lower  extremities  are  af¬ 
fected  ;  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  palsy  of  the  right 
hand  and  left  foot,  which  Sauvages  would  call  hemiphk- 
giu  transverta,  is  scarcely  less  difficult  of  cure.  The 
partial  palsies  are  of  inferior  importance;  but  we  must 
notice  each  in  the  order  mentioned. 

Hemiphlegia  might  be  considered  as  a  consequence 
of  apoplexy,  but  that  it  sometimes  attacks  without  loss 
of  sense,  and  sometimes  comes  on  gradually,  the  head 
on  one  side  losing  the  acuteness  of  its  sensation,  then 
the  hand,  till  the  whole  side  is  paralised.  When  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  apoplectic  attack,  the  patient  is  for  a  time 
dull  and  heavy,  with  a  sensation  of  cold,  trembling,  and 
debility.  The  principal  attack  is,  however,  usually 
sudden,  and  witn  all  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  as  ster- 
tor,  insensibility,  a  slow  pulse,  and  slow  impeded  respira¬ 
tion.  Even  during  the  insensibility  the  mouth  is  drawn 


on  one  side,  a  certain  proof  of  die  nature  of  the  drsense ; 
and  when  recollection  returns,  one  side  is  usually  either 
insensible,  without  motion,  or  both.  In  general,  the  whole 
of  the  side  is  affected  in  unequal  degrees;  but  sometimes 
the  head  only  suffers,  in  a  few  instances  the  hand  3nd 
leg,  while  the  head  remains  free.  When  the  apoplectic" 
svmptoms  have  receded,  the  power  over  the  voluntary 
motions  of  one  side  is  lost,  the  vital  and  animal 
functions  are  weakened  only.  This  circumstance  has 
been  already  explained  by  the  connection  of  the  nerves 
in  ganglia  and  plexuses,  where  nerves  are  united,  so 
that  the  functions  are  diminished  only,  instead  of  the 
organ  losing  its  power  in  any  given  portion.  The  action 
of  the  tongue  is  impaired ;  but  it  is  also  locally  para¬ 
lytic,  for  it  trembles,  and,  when  put  out,  is  turned  to 
one  side.  The  side  affected  is  in  general  dry  and  cold, 
though  sometimes  bathed  in  cold  colliquative  sweats  : 
the  extremities  swell,  are  often  affected  with  cramps  or 
convulsive  motions,  and  the  limbs  lose  their  muscular 
fulness  and  colour ;  the  flexors  are  contracted,  the* 
nails  white  and  livid;  the  mouth,  wanting  the  power 
of  the  antagonising  muscles,  is  drawn  down  on  one 
side. 

The  mind  is  affected  with  the  body.  ^  The  memory 
is  impaired,  the  recollection  fails,  the  judgment  is  often 
considerably  weakened.  The  paralytic  patient  cries 
and  laughs  without  an  adequate  cause,  is  timid,  irasci¬ 
ble,  violent.  The  distortion  and  vacancy  of  counte¬ 
nance  give  the  air  of  fatuity  to  his  look  and  mannet  ; 
and  the  tongue  hanging  from  the  mouth,  the  saliva 
dropping  from  the  chin,  the  articulation  impeifect, 
contribute  to  render  him  an  object  highly  distressing. 
It  is  the  most  dreadful  lot  of  humanity. 

In  this  state  the  paralytics  often  continue  for  many 
years  a  burthen  to  themselves,  and  objects  of  the  high¬ 
est  distress  to  their  sympathising  friends.  If  however 
the  patient  be  young,  and  previously  in  health  (but  it 
is  not  a  disease  in  general  of  the  young),  they  gradually 
recover  some  portion  of  strength,  and  some  action  ol 
their  limbs.  The  articulation  of  their  words  is  again, 
in  appearance,  learnt,  and  very  gradually  acquired;  the 
limbs  are  moved  by  the  concurrence  of  other  muscles^ 
with  those  affected,  though  each  recovers  some  share  of 
its  power.  The  amendment  comes  on  with  a  creeping 
sensation,  and  often  with  violent  pain,  occasioned  by 
the  distension  of  contracted  vessels.  A  glowing  heat, 
increased  power  of  motion,  and  a  greater  degree  of  sen¬ 
sibility,  are  slowly  and  gradually  conspicuous.  The 
patient  sometimes  completely  recovers ;  but  we  must 
add,  that  this  rather  happens  from  the  powers  of  nature 
than  from  those  of  medicine. 

We  saw,  in  our  examination  of  the  nerves,  that  there 
were  no  exclusive  branches  destined  for  sensation,  ex¬ 
cept  when  depending  on  organisation,  as  in  the  eye  and 
ear.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  explain,  why  sometimes 
the  motion,  sometimes  the  sensation  only,  is  affected. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  a  greater  degree  of  active 
power  in  the  nerves  is  required  for  the  former  than  the 
latter  office;  and  it  seems  that  sensation  is  most  com¬ 
monly  destroyed  in  the  lighter  forms  of  the  disease. 
The  two  defects  are  however  so  often  in  different  de¬ 
grees,  without  any  striking  connection  between  either 
and  the  violence  of  the  palsy,  that  we  offer  this  solution 
with  doubt  and  hesitation.  On  dissection,  we  find  some- 
times  an  effusion  of  watery  fluids,  or  extravasation  ol  t  le 
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blood,  sometimes  extososes  at  the  base  of  the  skull;  in 
a  few  instances,  local  abscesses  and  tumours.  In  local 
p  ils:es  the  nerve  leading  to  the  part  appears  sometimes 
siir  velkd;  but  in  no  instance  has  any  organic  change 
o;  the  brain,  in  an  extensive  degree,  been  found.  When 
the  brain  is  unusually  dry,  shrivelled,  &c.  the  disease 
lias  been  rather  mania  than  palsy.  Often  dissection 
discovers  no  alteration  in  any  part  of  the  encephalon. 
In  more  partial  palsies  the  spinal  marrow  is  chiefly 
affected,  but  this  happens  in  new-born  children,  from 
the  spinal  marrow  being  defcient  in  this  part.  In 
adults,  it  is  sometimes  owing  to  a  shock,  but  more  often 
to  distortion  or  partial  dislocation. 

The  more  immediate  cause  of  hemiphlegia  seems  to 
be,  therefore,  some  partial  compression  on  the  origin  of 
the  n  rves,  or  some  change  in  the  state  of  the  ne°rvous 
power.  The  latter  we  infer  from  the  absence  of  any 
cause  of  compiession,  and  the  nature  of  the  remote 
cause,  which  is  incapable  of  producing  any  organic 
affection  as  deleterious  gases  or  sedative  poisons. 

The  remote  causes  are  such  as  favour  determination 
to  the  head,  either  constantly,  or  in  particular  circum¬ 
stances  only.  The  constant  causes  of  this  kind  are 
those  which  depend  on  form  and  constitution,  as  short 
necks,  or  large  heads ;  and,  as  the  effusion  is  most  com¬ 
monly  venous,  lax  fibres  with  large  veins.  As  forms  and 
imperfections  are  inherited  by  children,  so  far  hemi¬ 
phlegia  is  hereditary.  The  causes  which  determine  to 
the  head,  accidentally,  or  in  particular  circumstances, 
are  convulsive  and  epileptic  paroxysms,  violent  passions, 
the  lepulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  suppression 
of  the  usual  discharges,  great  heat,  close  or  confined 
rooms,  and  improper  use  of  warm  bathing. 

lhe  causes  which  leave  no  traces,  and  which  we  sup¬ 
pose  to  have  produced  some  change  in  the  nervous 
fluid,  are  sedative  poisons,  particularly  of  lead;  cold, 
with  moisture,  long  continued  grief,  deleterious  gases, 
syphilis,  scurvy,  and  excess  of  venery. 

'I  he  prognostics  are  generally  doubtful.  A  spasmo¬ 
dic  apoplexy  and  sanguineous  hemiplegy  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  but  they  are  apt  to  return  and  end  in  a  fatal 
hemorrhage  of  the  brain.  In  cold  weather  palsies  are 
not  soon  relieved;  and  it  has  been  said  that  relief  may 
be  less  expected,  if  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  face 
are  allected,  if  the  disease  be  in  the  arms  rather  than 
m  the  legs,  lhe  other  species  of  palsy,  and  a  serous 
hemiplegy,  do  not  suddenly  prove  mortal ;  but  the 
cure  is  more  difficult  the  more  the  senses  are  injured, 
and  such  diseases  frequently  continue  during  life.  The 
palsies  of  infants  are  sometimes  relieved  about  the  years 
ol  pubeity,  but  adults  rarely  recover  completely.  A 
palsy  m  the  belly  and  lower  limbs  is  generally  mortal,  and 
often  accompanied  with  a  gangrene.  It  convulsions  oc¬ 
cur  m  the  parts  opposite  to  those  that  are  paralytic,  the 
clanger  is  greater.  When  a  palsy  follows  an  apoplexy,  or 
comes  on  in  old  age, ( it  is  scarcely  in  any  instance  cured, 
i  alsy,  from  pressure  on  the  medulla  spinalis,  is  often 
relieved  by  ait,  but  slowly  yields  to  the  powers  of  na¬ 
ture.  If  the  part  affected  is  painful,  yet  capable  of 
sensation,  not  cold,  nor  extenuated,  there  are  some 
hopes  of  a  recovery,  which  is  still  more  to  be  expected 
it  there  is  a  sensation  of  formication  and  a  pricking  pain 
in  it.  r 

lhe  indications  are,  I .  To  remove  the  causes,  which 
interrupt  the  influx  of  the  fluid  into  the  nerves,  ’  2.  To 


excite  increased  action  in  the  parts  affected,  and  the 
whole  nervous  system. 

Effusion  of  the  brain,  the  most  frequent  cause,  is,  We 
have  said,  very  frequently  venous;  but  if  the  disease  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  young  person,  after  violent  exercise,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  blow  or  fracture,  arterial  effusion  is  probably 
the  cause,  and  in  this  case  only  is  bleeding  in  any  consider¬ 
able  degree  admissible.  The  remote  causes,  when  they 
cm  be  traced,  will  point  out  the  probability  of  serous 
effusion,  and  the  appropriate  remedies  can  be  soon  as- 
ceitained.  Bleeding  in  this  case  is  improper,  though 
countenanced  by  Dr.  Cullen,  from  an  opinion  that  the 
red  veins  absorb  in  the  brain,  since  lymphatics  have  not 
been  discovered  in  it.  'lhe  existence  of  the  common 
absorbents  is  now,  however,  admitted,  though  it  has 
not  been  demonstrated ;  and  the  general  state  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  copstitutions  of  this  kind  render  indiscriminate 
blee.ding,  formerly  so  common,  highly  improper.  1'here 
are  indeed  very  few  instances,  and  these  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  where  this  remedy  is  proper. 

Of  emetics  we  have  already  spoken,  and  the  contro¬ 
versy  to  which  they  have  given  an  origin  ;  nor  can  we 
add  to  what  we  have  already  said  on  that  subject  See 
Emetics. 

Cathartic  are  remedies  of  considerable  importance 
in  this  point  of  view,  and  their  nature  must  be  varied 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  disease  The  youn«rer 
and  more  robust  require  those  of  the  cooling  kind,  as 
the  salts  ,*  but  a  mixture  of  those  winch  are  more  active 
is  often  necessary,  as  large  quantities  cannot  often  be 
swallowed.  In  the  more  lax  and  debilitated  habits, 
rhubarb,  aloes  and  their  tinctures,  quickened  with  the 
tinctures  of  sena  and  of  jalap,  are  useful.  The  decree 
of  the  discharge  by  stool  must  be  regulated  by°the 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  if  that  is  so  much  exhausted 
as  to  excite  apprehension  from  its  excess,  clysters  must 
be  trusted  :  in  the  torpid  state  of  the  patient  they  must 
not  be  inert.  When  nothing  can  be  swallowed,  cly¬ 
sters  are  the  only  resource,  and  decoctions  of  the  cofo- 
cy»th,  with  a  large  proportion  of  salt  and  oil,  are  most 
useful :  the  aloes  is  also  not  an  useless  ingredient.  To¬ 
bacco  clysters  are  effectual  ones;  but  the  languor  they 
induce,  and  the  faintness  which  often  follows  their  ac¬ 
tion,  render  them  improper  in  this  disease. 

Blisters  we  consider  among  the  evaeuants,  since  we 
have  found  little  advantage  from  their  stimulus.  They 
should  be  applied  very  near  the  head ;  and  when  the 
discharge  is  lessened,  others  should  be  applied  either  to 
the  vertex,  or  behind  each  ear.  Setons,  &c.  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  which  we  shall 
afterwards  notice. 

Diuretics  and  sialogogues  are  also  evaeuants,  which 
have  been  sometimes  used.  Of  the  former  the  cantha- 
rides  were  tor  a  time  highly  esteemed;  but  their  diure¬ 
tic  power  is  inconsiderable.  Mercury  the  chief  sialo- 
gogue,  is  inadmissible  from  the  debility  which  any  con¬ 
siderable  dose  of  it  induces,  and  ii  bas  indeed  seldom 
been  employed  as  a  remedy  for  this  disease 

Diap/iuretus  of  the  warm  stimulating  kind  are  highly 
useful  in  those  hemiphlegias  which  arise  from  effusion. 
The  foundation  of  their  utility  we  have  already  seen, 
vide  in  verbo;  but  this  subject  we  shall  return  to  under 
the  second  indication. 

’lhe  next  indication  is  sufficiently  obvious;  but  it 
must  not  be  followed  until  the  venous  congestion  or 
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extravasation,  if  either  appear  to  exist,  nre  relieved. 
7be  imprudent  use  of  stimuli,  at  a  very  early  period, 
often  produces  a  fatal  apoplexy. 

As  fever  has  been  sometimes  found  to  relieve  palsies, 
and  as  some  heat  and  increased  action  will  occasionally 
come  on,  after  an  attack  of  this  disease,  we  are  directed, 
hv  some  old  authors,  to  excite  fever.  This  need  not 
lead  us  to  any  very  nice  disquisitions  respecting  the 
connection  between  tbe  disease  and  the  remedy;  for  by 
exciting  fever  was  only  meant  the  effects  of  stimulants 
in  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  the  beat; 
and  when  fever  was  supposed  to  cure  palsy,  the  relief 
was  owing  to  the  stimuli  usually  employed.  There  is 
an  imposing  simplicity  in  the  direction  to  relieve  the 
congestion,  previous  to  the  use  of  stimuli,  which  will 
mislead  the  young  practitioner;  for,  such  is  the  tender 
structure  of  all  the  nervous  organs,  that  compression, 
continued  for  even  a  short  time,  will  so  far  injure  their 
organisation  as  to  make  every  future  attempt  more 
hopeless.  We  have,  therefore,  found  it  more  conveni¬ 
ent  to  follow  the  intentions  of  ancient  authors,  and  not 
delay,  for  any  long  period,  the  stimulating  plan.  What 
that  period  should  be,  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  practitioner  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Jn  general,  the  more  torpid  and  exhausted  the 
habit,  the  more  violent  the  cause,  tbe  more  urgent  the 
symptoms,  the  less  delay  is  admissible;  nor  need  we 
add,  that,  in  cases  of  sedative  poisons,  any  delay  is 
improper.  In  general,  when  some  stools  have  been 
procured,  not  mere  evacuations  from  the  rectum,  but  a 
free  discharge  through  the  whole  canal,  and  a  blister 
is  found  to  have  begun  its  action,  tbe  stimulating  plan 
may  commence;  and  we  ought  to  reflect,  that  by  this 
means  the  torpid  absorbents  maybe  roused  to  action. 
The  whole  class  of  stimulantia  have  been  occasionally 
employed ;  but,  in  general,  the  aromatics  and  ammonia 
are  preferred,  as  more  quickly  active,  more  generally 
diffusible,  with  less  suspicion  of  acting  indirectly  as  sti¬ 
muli,  than  any  other  medicines,  When  activity  is  les3 
necessary,  the  tetradynamiae,  the  siliquos®,  and  the  al- 
liaceae,  are  employed;  and  the  mustard,  the  horse-radish, 
the  onion,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  their  congeneres,  are 
called  to  our  assistance.  They  must  be  frequently 
changed,  variously  combined,  and  often  alternated  with 
gentle  laxatives,  to  prevent  returns  of  accumulation  on 
the  brain.  In  this  part  of  the  conduct  little  skill  is 
necessary ;  and  the  medicines  may  be  varied  as  caprice 
or  fancy  rnay  direct,  provided  no  one  is  continued  for 
a  long  period. 

Though  these  are  the  most  powerful  and  active  sti¬ 
muli,  yet  others  have  been  occasionally  emplo  ■  d. 
These  are  the  essential  oils  and  the  balsams.  The  must 
active  and  useful  of  the  former  is  the  elherial  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  of  the  latter  the  balsam  of  Peru,  though 
this  is  less  useful,  as  in  the  larger  doses  which  the  dis¬ 
ease  requires  it  is  highly  offensive  to  the  palate.  The 
oil  of  cinnamon  and  the  balm  of  Gilead,  often  used,  are 
less  effectual.  The  arum,  the  serpentaria,  and  the'guaia- 
cum  are  stimulants  of  a  less  active  kind  and  less  diffusi¬ 
ble,  and  the  latter  has  perhaps  gained  a  great  share  of  its 
reputation  from  the  volatile  spirit  with  which  it  is 
usually  combined  in  the  officinal  preparation  employed. 

External  stmulaling  applications  are  highly  useful 
with  the  Internal  stimuli.  Of  these  the  most  commonly 
useful,  or  from  abuse  injurious,  is  the  warm  bath, 


particularly  that  at  Bath.  It  is  easy  to  understand, 
why  it  is  so  often  injurious  in  hemiphlegia  depending 
on  congestion  ;  and  useful  where  congestion,  together 
with  the  tendency  to  it,  is  wholly  removed ;  or  where 
the  disease  arose  from  sedative  poisons.  Common 
warm  water,  of  a  moderate  temperature,  from  ;  2°,  for 
instance,  to  pG°,  is  much  less  dangerous.  It  has  been 
usual  to  combine  such  baths  with  aromatics,  but  little 
advantage  is  gained  by  the  union,  and  the  heat  is  more 
generally  efficacious.  7  be  cold  bath  is  oft-en  more 
safe,  since  the  repulsion  of  the  fluids  from  the  skin  is 
transitory  only,  and  it  excites  increased  action  by  giving 
additional  tone;  but  the  other  tonics  are  less  generally 
employed.  The  tepid  salt-water  baths  and  sea  bathing 
are  very  useful  remedies.  The  bitters  are  of  an  equivo¬ 
cal  nature,  and  do  not  seem  very  essentially  useful ;  and 
the  metallic  tonics  have  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently 
tried.  Even  the  steel,  except  in  chalybeate  waters,  is 
seldom  given;  but  these  are  so  frequently  useful,  that 
they  have  tempted  us  to  try  this  and  some  others  of  the 
same  class,  though  we  have  not  done  so  sufficiently  to 
induce  us  to  offer  any  remarks  on  their  efficacy.  If 
arsenic  is  so  active  a  tonic  in  the  paralytic  state  of 
chronic  rheumatism  as  Dr.  Bardsley  has  represented  it, 
we  may  expect  some  efficacy  from  it  in  paralysis. 

External  applications  are,  however,  more  particularly 
useful  in  partial  palsies;  and  in  these  the  Bath  waters 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  freely  employed.  In  the 
palsy  from  the  endemial  colic  of  Devonshire,  from  lead, 
or  any  other  cause,  it  often  relieves;  and  the  mustard, 
the  ammonia,  with  many  other  stimulants,  are  often 
useful.  The  acknowledged  utility  of  mustard  has  been 
seized  on,  to  render  it  a  vehicle  of  quackery;  but,  in 
reality,  the  supposed  essence  of  mustard  is  a  superior 
application,  viz.  the  etherial  oil  of  turpentine,  combined 
with  spirit  of  wine,  some  camphor,  and  apparently  opium. 
Cold  and  warm  pumping  is  also  very  serviceable  in  par¬ 
tial  palsies,  as  well  as  in  particular  states  of  the  more 
general  disease,  where  the  congestion  is  removed,  and 
some  organ  is  peculiarly  weak. 

Electricity  was,  for  a  time,  highly  fashionable;  but  it 
has  lost  its  credit,  except  when  in  cases  of  partial  palsy 
sparks  are  drawn  from  the  part.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
stimulus,  but  a  slight  and  transitory  one.  All  Europe 
was  informed  of  its  success  in  curing  the  locksmith  of 
Geneva ;  but  very  few  heard  that  he  soon  relapsed,  and 
died  in  his  former  palsied  state.  Success  is  usually  bla¬ 
zoned,  while  failures  are  concealed. 

Galvanism  has  lately  been  employed,  it  is  said,  with 
great  success ;  but  we  have  often  mentioned  our  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  boasted  powers  of  a  new  remedy.  There 
is,  however,  a  striking  instance  in  the  Annals  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  or  its  successor,  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 
of  its  success  in  a  considerable  disease  of  a  nerve  of  the 
leg,  inducing  epilepsy. 

After  some  time,  when  little  advantage  is  apparently 
gained  by  medicine,  the  prudent  physician  will  discon¬ 
tinue,  to  resume  it  again  after  some  weeks  or  months. 
7'he  artful  one  will,  however,  persevere  to  gain  the 
laurels  which  are  duo  to  the  activity  of  nature's  powers. 
’Ti>  a  dishonest  warfare  !  Jn  these  cases,  however,  na- 
.  turo  generally,  when  unassisted,  exerts  all  her  energy, 
and  either  by  the  increased  activitt  of  the  smaller 
branches,  perhaps  by  the  accumulated  excitability  of  the 
whole  nervous  system,  some  degree  of  strength  and  mo- 
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tion  is  regained.  This  constitutes  what  we  have  styled 
the  chronic  form  of  the  disease ;  and  though  we  have 
declared  medicine  useless,  yet  some  slight  general  re¬ 
gulations  will  be  advantageous. 

The  diet  should  be  solid,  gently  restorative,  and  sti¬ 
mulant;  sleep  moderate,  on  a  hard  mattress,  in  a  large, 
cool  room,  situated  on  a  gravelly  soil,  but  not  exposed 
to  cold  winds.  In  the  summer  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea  is  highly  salutary.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open 
by  gentle  laxatives,  generally  aloetjcs,  or  rhubarb  ;  and 
in  torpid  habits  these  should  be  given  in  the  form  of 
tinctures.  Such  exercises  as  can  be  admitted  should  be 
taken  daily,  and  walking  so  far  as  the  strength  will  per¬ 
mit,  or  gestation  in  a  carriage,  not  too  easy,  will  at 
other  times  be  advantageous.  To  avoid  congestion, 
which,  if  the  original  source  of  the  disease,  will  be  liable 
to  recur,  it  is  necessary, .  in  addition  to  the  laxatives,  to 
open  some  drain  near  the  head  by  a  perpetual  blister, 
or  by  a  seton  ;  and  friction,  particularly  on  the  atfected 
side,  should  be  used  morning  and  evening.  When  the 
tongue  is  particularly  affected,  an  infusion  of  mustard 
and  horse-radish  should  be  often  held  in  the  mouth,  or 
a  bit  of  ginger  frequently  chewed.  The  mind  should 
be  soothed  by  cheerful  company,  and  every  varied 
amusement,  by  prospects  held  out  of  recovery,  by 
changes  of  place  and  objects,  with  every  other  affec¬ 
tionate  service. 

Paraph  gia  sometimes  arises  we  have  said  from  dis¬ 
tortion,  sometimes  from  a  violent  shock,  or  occasionally 
from  long  continued  cold.  Distortion  has  its  appro¬ 
priate  remedies,  and  the  limbs  gradually  recover 
strength  and  motion  ;  but  we  must  add,  that,  independ¬ 
ent  of  any  remedy,  this  disease  is  more  often  progres¬ 
sive  jn  amendment  than  any  other  form  of  palsy.  In 
the  disease  from  the  other  causes,  blisters  to  the  sacrum, 
and  the  warmest  stimulants,  externally  and  internally, 
are  necessary.  We  need  not  apprehend  danger  from 
congestion ;  so  that  the  bath  waters,  sea  bathing,  warm 
and  cold  pumping,  may  be  freely  employed.  Great  in- 
conveniencies  arise,  sometimes  from  an  inability  to  re¬ 
tain  the  water,  or  the  stools.  Each  is  often  relieved  by 
blisters  to  the  sacrum,  and  the  former  by  the  cautious 
internal  use  of  cantharides.  Astringent  injections,  and 
bathing  the  parts  around  with  cold  water,  will  be  fre- 
qenriy  serviceable  in  the  latter  case. 

The  hemipklegiu  transversa  of  Sauvages  lias  not  been 
described  by  any  late  author,  and  Sauvages  seems  often 
more  eager  to  accumulate  the  number  than  the  value 
of  his  authorities.  It  was  seemingly  an  accidental  occur¬ 
rence,  and  probably  a  combination  of  two  partial  palsies. 
The  only  author  cited  is  professor  Fabricius  of  Helm- 
stadt,  who  describes  it  as  arising  from  a  dysentery,  pre¬ 
maturely  suppressed  by  opiates  and  astringents. 

We  have  not,  in  our  enumeration  of  the  remedies, 
mentioned  the  mosch,  camphor,  or  castor.  These 
however,  with  opium,  are  sometimes  useful,  when 
convulsions,  which  are  not  unusual  on  the  affected  side, 
come  on.  Camphor  is  sometimes  given  as  a  stimulant; 
but  this  property  rests,  as  we  have  said,  on  a  verv  un¬ 
certain  foundation.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that, 
joined  with  ammonia,  it  is  more  certainly  carried  to  the 
skin,  acting  as  a  diaphoretic. 

Some  varieties  of  paralysis  are  too  curious  to  be 
wholly  omitted.  One  of  these  is  mentioned  by  De 
liaen,  arising  from  vomica  in  the  lungs,  which  com¬ 


presses  either  the  thoracic  ganglion,  or  the  brachial 
nerves  above.  The  intermitting  palsy  is  described  by 
Torti,  and  seemed  to  depend  rather  on  accumulation 
and  compression  on  one  part  of  the  brain  than  effusion 
since  it  was  at  once  relieved  by  the  recession  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  was  cured  by  the  remedies  of  intennittents. 
Its  form  was  that  of  hemiphlegia. 

I  lie  arthritic  hemiphlegia  merits  particular  notice.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Musgrave,  but  particularly  described  in 
the  IJpsal  Transactions.  The  peculiarity  of  the  disease 
consists  in  its  being  relieved  by  cooling  medicines  and 
aggravated  by  stimuli  of  every  kind.  Th ^syphilitic  palsy 
appears  in  many  different  forms;  but  it  is  chiefly  owing 
to  exostoses  in  the  inner  table  of  the  skul],  and  is 
scarcely  ever  removed;  for  though  the  disease  be  cured, 
its  effects  remain. 

Sec  ALtius,  Celsus,  Coelius  Aurelianus,  Aretaeus, 
Trallian,  Hoffmann,  London  Medical  Observations  and 
Inquiries,  vol.  iii.  p.  JbO,  &c.  p.  2 57,  &c. ;  Cullen's 
hirst  Lines,  voi.  iii.  edit.  4;  Edinburgh  Medical  Com¬ 
mentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  g. 

Para  lysis,  (from  their  use  in  palsies. \  Primula 
veris  Lin.  Sp  PI.  204  a.  I' erbasculum  pratensc  odora- 
turn  ;  primula  veris  odor  at  a ,  Jiore  luteo  simp  ltd  j  primula 
veris  major,  piaglf.s,  common  cowslips.  This 
plant  is  valued  for  its  flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable 
smell,  are  used  to  give  flavour  to  a  wine,  and  are  gently 
anodyne,  and  antispasmodic. 

Primula  veris  minor.  P.  veris  y  Lin.  The  prim¬ 
rose,  grows  in  hedges  and  woods  ;  its  flowers  are 
weaker  than  those  of  the  cowslip;  the  leaves  and 
roots  resemble  asarum,  and  are  powerful  errhines  and 
emetics. 

Primula  veris  /3  Lin.  herba  petri;  primula  inodora  lu- 
tea ;  verbusculum  pratense.  Oxlips,  or  great  cow¬ 
slips.  The  flowers  are  slightly  diuretic. 

P A  RAME'SOS,  (from  7 raf  a,  near,  and  jXEtrop,  middle) . 
See  Digitus. 

PARANOI'^E,  (from  7 rctpz,  dim.  and  voew,  to  under¬ 
stand).  See  Delirium. 

PARAPHIMO  SIS,  PERIPHYMO'SIS,  (fwimrcccx, 
and  <pip.ooj,  to  tie,  as  with  a  string).  An  inflammation 
of  the  prepuce,  when  it  cannot  be  drawn  over  the  glans. 
See  Lues  venerea;  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  • 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  3  45. 

^  PARAFHO  NIA,  (from  itxpx,  and  <pu>vtj,  the  voice). 
Cacophoma.  Depraved  voice,  including  in  general 
dumbness  and  difficulty -of  speech.  Dr.  Cullen,  confin¬ 
ing  it  to  the  depraved  voice,  distinguishes  the  following 
species  :  1 .  Puberum,  that  change  of  voice  remarkable 
in  boys  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  2.  Itaucu,  the 
hoarse  and  rough  voice,  from  the  dryness  of  the  fauces. 
(See  Rauceoo).  3.  liesonans,  rhenaphonia,  when  the 
voice  seems  to  come  whistling  through  the  nostrils.  4. 
Palatina,  from  a  defect  of  the  lip,  the  palate,  or  uvula  (see 
Asaphia,  or  Asaphoues).  5.  Clangins,  leptophonia, 
oxyphonia,  when  the  sound  is  shrill  or  squalling.  (See 
Clangor.)  6.  Comatosa,  a  voice  resembling  stertor. 

PARAPHRENE'SIS,  (from  7 tupa.,  and  <ppr,v,  the 
mind) .  See  D ELI R 1  u  M . 

PARAPHRENI TIS,  (because  commonly  attended 
with  delirium).  Di  yhrugmitis.  An  Inflammation 
of  THE  diaphragm.  In  this  disease  the  pain  is  very 
violent  and  deep  seated  in  the  lower  part  ot  the  breast, 
under  the  short  ribs,  or  striking  between  them  and  the 
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l>nck  ;  the  fever  very  acute,  and  the  delirium  constant. 
The  belly  is  drawn  up,  and  kept  as  much  at  rest  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  the  respiration  excessively  quick,  erect,  small, 
suffocating,  difficult,  performed  principally  by  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  breast ;  the  patient  frequently  affected  with 
sickness  and  hiccough,  often  with  involuntary  laughter, 
convulsions,  and  madness.  The  pulse  is  very  frequent 
and  small,  often  irregular;  great  anxiety ;  and  symp¬ 
toms  of  irritation  come  on,  with  a  rapid,  fatal  termina¬ 
tion.  In  general  the  progress,  termination,  and  man¬ 
ner  of  treatment,  are  nearly  as  in  pleurisy.  The  pain  is 
greatly  augmented  during  inspiration,  coughing,  sneez¬ 
ing,  repletion  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  vomiting,  or  in 
discharging  the  faeces  and  urine.  The  termination  is 
often  in  suppuration ;  the  risus  sardonicus,  convulsions, 
and  madness  are  supposed  to  be  distinguishing  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  Sagar  observes,  that  it  is  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  attended  with  an  obscure  pain  at  the  spurious  ribs, 
oppression  of  the  breast,  often  bloody  sputum,  difficult 
breathing,  anxiety,  the  sensation  of  tightness,  like  the 
stricture  of  a  cord,  at  the  precordia;  a  retraction,  al¬ 
most  involuntary,  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth;  delirium, 
and  sometimes  a  lethargy.  The  pulse  is  unequal,  in¬ 
termitting,  irregular,  and  hard ;  the  hypochondria 
drawn  inwards  ;  respiration  without  the  motion  of  the 
diaphragm  ;  the  urine  sometimes  pale,  at  others  high- 
coloured,  with  a  sensation  of  burning  at  the  precordia. 
See  Pleuritis;  Boerhaave’s  Aphorisms;  Fordyce’s 
Elements,  part  ii. 

PAR  A  PH  RO  SYNE,  ( alienation  of  mind,  from  rix- 
pa<ppovsuj)-,  is  a  transitory  insanity  without  fever.  See 
Mania. 

PARAPHYMO'SIS,  (irccpx,  and  pj/xoai,  obligu).  See 
Phymosis. 

PARAPLE'GIA,  PARAPLYXIA,  (from  tra^a, 
trans,  and  7 rXr^cruj,  to  strike).  A  palsy  of  all  the  parts 
below  the  neck  ;  but  Hippocrates  means  by  this  terra  a 
palsy  in  any  particular  part,  from  apoplexy  or  epilepsy. 
Dr.  Cullen  coniines  it  to  that  species  of  palsy  which 
affects  the  lower  extremities  only.  See  Paralysis. 

PARAPOPLE  X1A.  See  Apoplexi  a. 

PARARYTHMUS,  (from  taco,  and  pv&fMp,  num¬ 
ber).  SeeARYTHMUS. 

PARATHRE'MA,  (from  tapa.,  and  ccpQpay,  u  joint). 
(See  LUXATIO.)  A  tumour  also  from  protrusion.  See 
Hernia. 

PARASITICA'LES  PLA'NIVE,  (from tapacriTo;,  a 
hanger-on),  are  produced  from  the  trunk  or  branches  of 
other  plants,  and  do  not  draw  their  nourishment  from 
the  ground  ;  as  misleto,  ivy,  &c. 

PARA'SPHAGIS,  (from  iro.ee/.,  and  <r<tayt),  the 
throat).  The  part  of  the  neck  contiguous  to  the  cla¬ 
vicles. 

PARASTATA,  (from  taoicrryxi,  to  stand  near) ; 
any  thing  situated  near  another. 

PARA  STATfE.  Assist  elites,  ostites  glandulosi ;  the 
epididymis.  Herophilus  and  Galen  distinguish  this 
part  of  the  testicle  by  the  name  of  varicosu  parastata , 
while  they  style  the  prostate  gtandulosa  parastata.  See 
Epididymis,  and  Tub.®  Fallopian.*:. 

FARASTRE  MMA,  (from  irccpa.<rr§e<puj,  to  distort). 
A  convulsive  distortion  of  the  mouth  or  any  part  of  the 
face. 

PARATHE  NAR  MAJOR,  (from  tapa,  near,  and 
VOL.  II. 
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Z~sva.c,  the  sole  erf  the  foot) .  This  muscle  in  each  foot  is 
fixed  backward  by  a  fleshy  body  to  the  outer  part  of 
the  lower  side  of  ihe  os  calcis,  from  the  small  posterior 
external  tuberosity,  all  the  way  to  the  anterior-  tubero¬ 
sity,  where  it  joins  the  metatarsus,  and  at  the  basis  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  separates  from  it  again,  form¬ 
ing  a  tendon,  inserted  in  the  outside  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  little  toe,  near  its  basis,  and  near  the  insertion  of 
the  parathenar  minor.  It  separates  the  little  toe  from 
the  rest. 

Parathe'nar  mi'nor.  A  muscle  in  each  foot, 
fixed  along  the  posterior  half  of  the  outer  and  lower  side 
of  the  fifth  bone  of  the  metatarsus ;  terminating  under 
the  head  of  the  bone,  in  a  tendon,  inserted  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  basis  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe. 
These  muscles  are  sometimes  called  transfer  sales  pedis. 
PARAU'.  SeeBEZOAR  orientales. 

PAREGO  RICA,  (from  ta^yopsiu,  to  mitigate).  An 
epithet  for  medicines  which  relieve  pain.  See  Ano- 

DYNA. 

PAREGO'RICUM  ELI  XIR  ;  tinctura  opii  campho - 
rata.  Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  flowers  of  benja¬ 
min,  of  each  one  dram  ;  camphor,  two  scruples ;  essen¬ 
tial  oil  of  aniseseeds,  one  dram,  by  weight ;  proof  spirit 
of  wine,  two  pints :  digest  for  three  days.  Pharm. 
Lond.  1788.  It  is  useful  in  allaying  the  fielding  sen¬ 
sation  from  cough,  without  diminishing  expectoration 
or  producing  dyspnoea.  It  is  given  to  children  in  the 
chincough,  from  five  drops  to  twenty ;  to  adults  from 
twenty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA,  (pareyra,  Span.),  ambutua, 
caapeba,  convolvulus  colubrinus,  1/otou.  Wild  vine, 
cissampelos  pareira,  a,  Lin.  Sp.  PL  1473;  the  root  of  an 
American  climbing  plant,  brought  from  Brasil,  gene¬ 
rally  in  crooked  pieces  of  different  sizes.  The  outside 
is  brownish,  and  variously  wrinkled  ;  the  internal  sub¬ 
stance  pale,  dull,  yellowish,  and  on  a  transverse  sec¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  concentric  circles,  crossed  with  striae, 
running  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  are  con¬ 
spicuous.  There  is  a  white  species,  the  bark  of  whose 
root  is  white,  and  the  substance  within  like  the  ioot  of 
liquorice. 

This  medicine  has  been  highly  esteemed  as  an  at- 
tenuant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic,  in  suppressions  of 
urine,  in  nephritic  and  calculous  complaints,  in  ulcers 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  in  humoral  asthmas,  in 
fluor  albus,  rheumatism,  and  jaundice ;  but  is  ne¬ 
glected  in  this  country,  since  it  has  been  found  inefficar 
■cious.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  3j.  to 
9  i j . ;  in  decoction  3iij.  to  a  pint,  divided  into  three 
doses.  It  yields  its  virtue  to  water  or  to  spirit.  See 
Lewis’s  Materia  Medica  ;  Neumann’s  Chemistry. 

PARE'NCEPHALIS,  (from  topa,  and  syxe+xb. or, 
the  brain).  See  CEREBELLUM. 

PARE'NCHYMA,  (from  to  psyyjoo,  to  pour  into). 
A  term  introduced  by  Erasistratus  for  the  substance 
contained  between  the  blood  vessels  of  the  viscera,  ima¬ 
gined  to  be  extravasated  and  concreted  blood.  It  some¬ 
times  means  any  ot  the  viscera  through  which  the 
blood  is  supposed  to  be  strained. 

PARENCHYMA  T1CI,  (from  parenchyma).  In¬ 
flammations  of  the  SUBSTANCE  of  the  viscera. 

PARESIS,  (from  tapirju.t,  to  relax).  A  palsy  of 
the  bladder,  when  the  urine  is  either  suppressed  or  dis- 
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charged  involuntarily.  (Aretaeus.)  In  modem  au¬ 
thors  an  imperfect  paralysis,  synonymous  with  Anaes¬ 
thesia,  q.  v. 

PARETU'VIER.  See  Guapar aiba. 

PARIETA'RIA,  (from  parities,  because  it  grows  on 
walls).  Common  pellitory  of  the  wall  ;  parie- 
taria  officinalis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  14i)2,  muralis,  hclxine,  per- 
diciuw,  because  partridges  feed  on  it ;  vitriaria  and 
vrcevlnris.  This  plant  hath  tender  reddish  stalks,  rough, 
uncut,  oblong  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  imper¬ 
fect  rough  flowers  growing  in  clusters  along  the  stalks, 
followed  each  by  a  small  shining  seed;  perennial; 
flowering  in  May.  The  leaves  have  been  used  exter¬ 
nally  as  refrigerants;  and  internally  as  diuretic  and 
♦mollient,  though  now  disused,  notwithstanding  it  is 
retained  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeias.  See  Raii  His- 
toria. 

Parieta'ria  o'ssa,  (from  parietes ;  because  they 
defend  the  brain  like  walls) ;  the  bones  of  the  sin¬ 
ciput.  These  bones  form  an  irregular  square,  whose 
upper  and  fore  sides  are  longer  than  those  behind  or 
below.  The  inferior  side  is  a  concave  arch,  receiving 
the  convex  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  Together  they 
form  the  sides  and  upper  part  of  the  head. 

The  external  surface  of  each  parietal  bone  is  convex, 
and  about  the  middle  is  a  transverse  arched  ridge  where 
the  temporal  muscle  is  attached  ;  at  its  concave  side 
tire  temporal  bone  unites  with  and  rises  above  it,  to 
prevent  apparently  its  starting  from  blows.  Near  the 
upper  and  the  posterior  part  of  each  bone  is  a  small 
bole,  through  which  a  vein  passes  to  the  longitudinal 
*inus,  and  sometimes  a  branch  of  the  temporal  artery. 
The  situation  of  this  hole  should  be  attended  to,  lest,  if 
a  branch  of  the  artery  is  cut,  it  retract  into  the  bone, 
and  occasion  an  incurable  haemorrhage.  Internally 
there  are  numerous  furrows  on  the  concave  surfaces  of 
these  bones,  and  they  are  largest  and  deepest  near  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  lower  edge.  In  these  furrows 
there  are  sometimes  passages  into  the  diploe.  On  the 
inside  of  the  upper  edge  there  is  a  large  sinuosity, 
where  the  upper  part  of  the  falx  is  fixed,  and  the  supe  ¬ 
rior  longitudinal  sinus  lodged.  Near  the  angle  formed 
by  the  lower  and  posterior  angles  of  these  bones  are 
the  depressions  of  the  lateral  sinuses.  The  pits  made 
by  the  brain  are  also  very  conspicuous  on  the  internal 
surface  of  this  bone. 

The  parietal  bones  join  the  os  fronds  by  the  coronal 
suture ;  at  their  long  inferior  angles  the  sphenoidal 
bone  by  part  of  the  sphenoidal  suture ;  at  the  lower 
edge  the  bones  of  the  temple  by  the  squamous  suture  ; 
the  os  occipitis  by  the  lambdoidal  suture;  and  one  an¬ 
other  by  the  sagittal  suture. 

In  the  new-born  child  none  of  their  sides  are  com¬ 
plete,  and  no  hole  exists  in  the  ossified  part  near  the 
sagittal  suture.  The  unossified  part  of  the  head  was 
supposed  to  be  kept  open  for  the  evacuation  of  the  su¬ 
perfluous  moisture  of  the  brain,  then  called  the  foun¬ 
tain  (Bregma,  q.  v.)  ;  sometimes  with  the  epithet 
pulsatilis ,  for.  the  arterial  pulsation  is  there  felt;  and 
accoucheurs  judge  by  this  beating,  and  the  fulness  of 
the  bregma,  whether  the  child,  on  the  head  presenting, 
is  alive.  The  bregma  is  usually  ossified  before  the  se¬ 
venth  year  ;  and  previous  to  that  age,  sometimes  after 
\t3  applications  have  been  made  to  that  part,  with  a 
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view  to  draw  off  noxious  vapours  from  the  brain.  Wo 
still  apply  blisters  to  the  vertex,  though  perhaps  with¬ 
out  any  decided  advantage,  as  the  brain  is  there  co¬ 
vered  by  a  thick  ligament,  scarcely  more  pervious  than 
bone. 

PARIETES.  The  soft  inclosing  membranes  and 
muscles  of  any  cavity. 

PARI'GUA.  See  Casstne. 

PA'RIS  QUADR1FO  LIA.  See  Hf.rba  Paris. 

PARI  STHMIA,  (from  7 races,  and  jtrfyxtoy,  a  part  of 
the  throat  so  called).  See  Tonsilje. 

PARISTHMIO  TOMUS,  (from  and 

rij/xvw,  to  cut).  An  instrument  with  which  the  tonsils 
were  formerly  scarified. 

PARMENTA  LE.  See  Levatores  labii  infe- 
rioris. 

PARMESAN.  A  rich  cheese  made  at  Parma,  from 
the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  See 
Caseus  and  Aliment. 

PARNA'SSIA  PALUSTRIS,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  391.  Hc- 
patica  alba  ;  gramtn  Parnassi  ;  cistus  liumilis ;  pyrola  ro - 
t undifolia ;  grass  of  Parnassus,  or  white  liver¬ 
wort.  The  leaves  are  roundish,  and  disposed  in  a 
circle ;  it  grows  in  flowery  marshy  places,  and  flowers 
in  August.  The  whole  plant  is  said  to  be  cooling  and 
diuretic;  but  it  is  not  now  used.  See  Raii  Historia. 

PARONY'CHIA,  (from  7 iolox,  and  ovug,  the  nail). 
A  WHITLOE,  or  felon,  penuris,  dogga ,  pandalitium , 
panaritium ,  passa  digit  urn ,  onychia,  an  abscess  at  the 
end  of  the  fingers.  The  symptoms  and  treatment 
greatly  differ,  according  to  its  situation.  If  at  the  root 
of  the  nail,  an  astringent  spirituous  application,  often 
the  camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  kept  constantly  applied, 
with  a  moderate  pressure,  will  cure  it.  Should  sup¬ 
puration,  however,  come  on,  at  its  first  appearance  as  a 
white  speck  at  the  base  of  the  nail,  the  cuticle  should 
be  removed,  and  the  spiritus  Mindereri,  or  any  slight 
discutient,  applied.  The  appearance  of  the  white  spot, 
however,  must  be  caught  at,  since  a  few  hours  delay 
will  render  the  attempt  abortive. 

When  it  attacks  the  finger,  but  is  seated  only  under 
the  skin,  it  is  troublesome  in  consequence  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  cuticle.  It  is,  therefore,  convenient  to  dis¬ 
perse  it;  and  this  maybe  done  by  immersing  it  frequently 
in  warm  water,  or  applying  saturnine  lotions.  Should 
these  fail,  a  knife  may  be  at  once  passed  through  the 
prominent  point,  to  relieve  the  inflammation  by  a  to¬ 
pical  bleeding,  though  the  matter  be  not  yet  formed. 
When  suppuration  has  taken  place  it  may  be  opened 
early,  or  the  cuticle  pared  down,  so  that  the  natural 
opening  may  be  more  quickly  made. 

When  the  paronychia  is  seated  under  the  sheath  of 
the  flexor  tendons,  it  is  known  by  a  violent  pain,  af¬ 
fecting  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  ;  and  it  is 
a  disease  so  excruciating  as  to  excite  violent  fever,  and 
often  delirium,  with  convulsions.  The  pain  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  resistance  of  the  compact  tendinous 
sheath,  which  prevents  its  pointing  outward,  and  the 
matter  insinuates  itself  upward  to  the  palm,  where  it  is 
felt  under  the  aponeurosis  of  the  palmaris,  and,  passing 
under  the  annular  ligament,  sometimes  reaches  the  fore¬ 
arm. 

When  the  disease  is,  therefore,  ascertained,  as  it  may 
be  by  the  pain  in  the  condyle,  the  abscess  should  be 
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immediately  opened,  and  the  incision  must  extend  jo 
far  as  the  matter  has  penetrated.  It  the  tendon  shoulc 
be  sloughy,  that  portion  must  be  separated  ;  but,  in  ge¬ 
neral  a°part  of  it  must  be  taken  away  ;  for  when  the  dis¬ 
tension  is  taken  off,  the  wound  will  close  in  consequence 
of  the  elasticity  of  the  tendinous  expansion. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  follow  the  matter  be¬ 
yond  the  annular  ligament  into  the  fore-arm  ;  for  a 
cure  can  only  depend  on  the  freest  opening.  The  best 
dressings  are  warm  spirituous  ones,  and  the  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  is  well  adapted  to  the  complaint. 

In  the  last  kind,  the  abscess  is  formed  within  the  pe¬ 
riosteum,  and  the  pain,  as  well  as  fever,  are  consider¬ 
able,  though  not  so  great  as  in  the  preceding,  and  the 
characteristic  symptom  of  a  pain  in  the  internal  con- 
dyle  of  the  humerus  is  wanting.  The  swelling  and 
tension  of  the  fingers  are  also  less  ;  but  the  latter  are 
often  livid,  and  covered  with  dark-coloured  vesic  les. 

In  this  case  a  bistoury  must  be  introduced  at  the  side 
of  the  finger,  and  plunged  deep  into  the  bone,  through 
the  periosteum.  A  slight  sanious  discharge  only,  in 
general,  follows ;  but  this  gives  relief,  and  the  next  day 
it  is  often  more  considerable,  flowing  copiously  tor 
some  time.  Should  this  not  succeed,  amputation  of  the 
finger  should  not  be  delayed.  . 

See  Le  Dran's  Operations ;  Heister  s  Surgery  ;  Kirk¬ 
land’s  Medical  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  20‘9  ;  Bell  s  Surgery, 
vol.  v.  p.  431  ;  Pearson’s  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol,  1. 
p.  82,  &c. ;  White's  Surgery,  p.  iS.  _ 

Parony'chia,  (from  its  supposed  virtues  m  curing 
paronychia).  Sedum,  saxifragd ,  alsine;  saxifraga  tridac¬ 
tylites  Lin.  Sp.  PL  578,  whitlow  GRASS;  is  said  to  be 
emollient,  but  is  of  too  little  efficacy  to  be  trusted. 

PAROPI7E,  (from  itapoc,  and  w\J/,  the  eye).  See 


Oculus.  ■  ,  ,, 

PAROPTE'SIS,  (from  vrap a,  and  oirrau,  to  roast). 

Sweating  from  external  heat. 

PARORASIS,  (from  ifapa,  and  opaw,  to  see).  An 

IMBECILITY  of  SIGHT.  SeeDYSOPIA. 

PARORCHL  D1UM,  (frornTtapa,  and  opyjs,  the  tes¬ 
ticle).  A  detention  of  the  testicles,  in  the  ab¬ 
domen  or  at  the  ring  of  the  muscles,  called  cripsorrhis, 
or  concealed  testicles.  Usually  about  the  time  of  the 
child’s  birth  they  descend  into  the  scrotum ;  but  the 
time  of  their  descent  is  very  uncertain  in  different  per¬ 
sons,  and  in  the  same  person  both  testicles  will  not 
always  descend  at  the  same  time  ;  sometimes  they  ne¬ 
ver  pass  into  the  scrotum.  Mr.  Pott  observes,  that  he 
knows  not  of  any  particular  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  detention  of  a  testicle  within  the  cavity  of  the 
belly;  but  its  lodging  in  the  groin  exposes  it  to  be  hurt 
by  accidents.  When  hurt  it  may  be  mistaken  foi  a  differ¬ 
ent  disease,  and  occasion  very  improper  treatment.  io 
which  considerations  he  adds,  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
disease  to  which  the  testicle  is  liable  in  its  natural  situa¬ 
tion,  but  what  may  also  affect  it  in  any  or  all  its  unna¬ 
tural  ones.  In  the  first  case  related  by  Mr.  Pott,  a 
testicle  being  detained  in  the  groin  of  a  young  healthy 
seaman,  who  hurt  the  part  by  hitting  it  against  a  piece 
of  timber,  the  tumour  became  extremely  painful,  and 
was  mistaken  for  a  bubonocele,  from  which  it  might 
have  been  more  readily  distinguished  by  the  following 
circumstances,  had  not  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the 
injured  testicle  prevented  any  examination  by  the  touch; 
and  the  very  hard  swelling  of  the  scrotum  precluded 


any  certainty  of  a  testicle  being  there  or  not-  Mr.  Pott 
adds,  that  the  tumour  in  the  groin  did  not,  like  the 
bubonocele,  point  obliquely  from  the  ilium  towards  the 
pubes,  but  lay  across  the  groin,  and  when  the  scrotum 
became  soft  no  testicle  could  be  felt ;  two  striking  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  case.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  this  young  man's  life,  the  detained 
testicle  had  been  mistaken  for  a  rupture,  and  a  truss 
had  been  applied  to  it.  In  the  second  case  the  testicle 
was  detained  in  the  groin  ;  and  the  patient  was  also  ad¬ 
vised  to  wear  a  truss,  which  he  could  not  bear  from 
the  pain  it  occasioned.  At  last,  when  infected  with  a 
gonorrhoea,  this  detained  testicle  inflamed,  forming  --a 
hernia. humoralis,  unfortunately  mistaken  for  a  bubo. 
The  tumour,  however,  was  moveable,  and  the  scrotum 
on  that  side  contained  no  testicle;  two  circumstances 
of  importance  in  the  diagnosis.  Each  patient  was 
cured  by  the  remedies  for  inflammations  of  the  testicles 
in  their  usual  situation. 

PAROTIDiE  A,  (from  7 rxpwrig,  the  parotid  gland) . 
See  Cynanche  parotidaja. 

PARO  TIS,  (from  zuapa.,  and  a;,  the  ear).  The 
PAROTID  GLAND,  eparma  and  eparsis ;  together  styled 
diuscari.  It  is  seated  on  each  side  in  a  cavity  below 
and  before  the  ear,  between  the  maxillary  process,  the 
zygomatic  process,  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It* 
duct  passes  over  the  buccinator  to  pierce  the  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  near  the  third  dens  molaris  of  the  upper 
jaw.  It  is  a  secreting  salivary  conglomerate  gland,  sup¬ 
plied  with  vessels  from  the  temporal  artery,  with  an 
appendicle  at  the  tendinous  beginning  of  the  masseter 
muscle.  It  is  also  an  inflammation,  or  an  abscess  of 
the  parotid  gland,  considered  by  Dr.  Cullen  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  bubo.  See  Abscessus  parotid  is. 

PAROXY  SMUS,  (from  vrapoguvw,  to  irritate)  .  A 
paroxysm,  chiefly  applied  to  fever  or  spasm.  Some¬ 
times  this  term  is  applied  to  a  crisis,  or  that  more  acute 
exacerbation  previous  to  the  solution  ot  the  disease. 

PARTHENIA  STRUM,  (from  parthenium,  tansy). 
Bastard  feverfew.  Wild  wormwood.  l’ar- 
thenium  hysterophorus  and  uitegrifulium  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
1402,  used  as  a  vulnerary  in  Jamaica  and  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  country  of  each-  > 

PARTHE  N1UM,  (from  tfxpkm,  a  virgin  ;  from  its 
use  in  diseases  of  young  women),  tanacetum,  matfimaca - 
ria,  and  artemisia;  achillcea  atrata  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1-6/. 

PARTURI  TIO,  (from  parturio,  to  be  in  labour). 
Labour  ;  the  bringing  forth  of  a  child. 

Women  are  generally  delivered  about  the  end  of  the 
ninth  month,  or  very  early  in  the  tenth  :  instances, 
however,  have  occurred  of  the  birth  of  healthy  child¬ 
ren,  at  different  periods,  from  seven  to  eleven  months 
after  conception. 

Labours  are  either  natural ,  when  the  delivery  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  efforts  of  nature  ;  laborious,  when 
protracted  beyond  the  usual  time,  or  requiring  extraor¬ 
dinary  assistance;  andpretcrnatural ,  when  any  part  besides 
the  head  presents,  requiring  also  obstetrical  aid.  \\  hen 
the  period  of  gestation,  at  which  the  foetus  can  enjoy 
independent  life,  is  arrived,  either  the  uterus  admitting 
of  no  farther  distension,  the  active  efforts  ot  a  strongei 
and  perfect  child,  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  pre¬ 
senting  part  on  the  os  tincae,  excite  this  hollow  muscle 
to  contraction.  Either  of  these  causes,  or  all  combiner , 
may  produce  this  effect ;  but  difficulties  and  objections 
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«'ay  1)C  made  to  all  It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  oui 
purpose,  that  in  the  latter  months,  some  days  before 
labour  commences,  the  tumour  sensibly  falls  down. 

I  his,  however,  sometimes  occurs  twice,  in  a  few 
instances  oftener,  before  labour  really  comes  on ;  and 
in  each,  the  swelling  again  rises,  not  from  the  foetus 
changing  its  position,  but  from  its  increase  of  bulk,  or 
from  its  assuming  a  straiter  posture.  When,  however, 
labour  is  actually  at  hand,  efforts  are  made  by  nature, 
usually  called  pains.  These,  in  the  beginning,  are 
slight,  and  the  intervals  considerable  :  after  some  of 
these  efforts  the  uterus  begins  to  contract,  and  a  glary 
mucus,  sometimes  bloody, is  discharged  from  the  vagina. 
The  pains  then  become  more  severe,  return  more 
quick,  and  continue  longer.  From  the  pain  and  agita¬ 
tion,  the  pulse  is  affected,  the  skin  becomes  hot,  the 
face  reddens,  and  the  mucus  is  more  copiously  tinged 
with  blood;  the  os  tincae  opens  ;  its  edges  grow  thin  ; 
the  membranes,  with  the  waters,  dilate  and  widen  the 
orifice.  When  the  pain  ceases  each  time,  the  womb 
rises,  but  not  so  high  as  before  ;  the  tumour  formed  by 
the  membranes  disappears;  the  os  tincae  is  relaxed,  and 
the  diameter  diminished  ;  the  child  falls,  by  i.ts  gravity, 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  womb  ;  and  the  part  of 
the  body  which  presents,  may  be  easily  distinguished 
through  the  relaxed  membranes. 

Towards  the  end  of  labour  the  succession  of  pains  is 
rapid,  and  the  efforts  violent:  at  first  the  pains  usually 
begin  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  terminate  about  the 
pudenda ;  but  at  this  period  they  are  perceived  in  the 
umbilical  region,  pressing  with  a  sease  of  weight  to¬ 
wards  the  fundament.  The  tumour  formed  by  the 
waters  distending  the  membranes  below  the  mouth  of 
the  womb  dilates  the  parts,  until  at  length  it  bursts, 
and  the  waters  are  discharged.  If  the  child’s  head 
presents  fairly,  it  stops  the  discharge  of  the  remaining 
waters  ;  and  the  same  effort  which  bursts  the  mem¬ 
branes  often  expels  the  infant;  though  at  other  times 
tiie  interval  is  long  before  the  delivery  of  the  child. 
The  head  of  the  child  having  passed  the  os  internum, 
enters  the  vagina,  which  becomes  wider  in  proportion 
as  it  shortens ;  the  perinaeum  is  stretched  by  the  child’s 
head,  and  the  frsenulum  sometimes  torn  in  the  passage  ; 
thenymphae  are  obliterated ;  and  the  labia  pudendi  con¬ 
founded  in  the  general  distension.  At  length  the  head 
forces  the  os  externum,  and  the  body  readily  follows, 
with  the  rest  of  the  waters,  mixed  with  blood.  At  this 
last  period  the  woman  trembles  and  is  convulsed,  but  is 
soon  relieved  by  the  expulsion  of  the  child.  A  calm 
succeeds,  until  returning  efforts  are  exerted  for  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  placenta,  &:c.  called  sccundincs.  Partu¬ 
rition  therefore  demands  the  concurrence  of  several 
agents.  The  cause  and  determination  of  labour  is  in 
the  womb  itself  which  contracts,  and  forces  its  contents 
by  t he  vagina,  where  there  is  the  least  resistance ;  tor  if 
from  any  cause  that  resistance  is  insurmountable,  the 
uterus  itself  is  lacerated.  The  womb  is  muscular  and 
reticulated  ;  some  of  its  fibres  run  uniformly  parallel 
upon  the  inner  surface,  from  the  fundus  to  the 
neck  :  others  diagonally  or  horizontally,  and  so  closely 
interwoven  towards  the  fundus,  as  to  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  muscle  destined  for  the  separation  of  the 
placenta.  'The  uterus,  in  short,  is  capable  of  dilatation 
and  contraction,  acting  like  other  hollow  muscles,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles. 
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The  irritation  which  the  womb  suffers  at  the  end  of 
pregnancy  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  cause  which  de¬ 
termines  its  action;  for  before  conception  its  cavity  is 
triangular  and  flatfish ;  the  angles  very  pointed;  and  the 
uterus  consequently  more  thick  in  the  middle,  and  at 
the  fundus  ;  apparently  consisting  of  fibres,  coiled  and 
doubled,  as  it  were,  in  reserve,  to  expand  with  the  gra¬ 
dual  development  of  this  organ.  The  expansion  once 
begun,  continues  with  the  growth  of  the  foetus  until  all 
the  fibres  are  unfolded;  so  that  when  farther  stretched, 
pam,  contraction,  and  labour,  follow.  The  prelude  to 
labour  consists  of  gentle  efforts  of  short  duration,  gra¬ 
dually  and  almost  insensibly  expanding  the  orifice  or  os 
tincae.  \V  hen  this  is  sufficiently  dilated  to  admit  the 
head,  the  pain  remits,  but  is  renewed  when  tire  head 
enters  and  distends  the  vagina.  As  the  neck  of  the 
womb  varies  in  length  and  thickness ;  as  the  develope- 
ment  of  its  fibres  may  be  retarded  or  accelerated  by 
various  circumstances ;  and  as  the  increase  of  the  child 
may  be  faster  or  slower;  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  birth 
will  be  accelerated  or  protracted,  at  least  within  certain 
limits.  However  small  the  dilatation  of  the  os  inter¬ 
num,  it  will  occasion  a  separation  of  the  chorion  from 
the  uterus,  rupture  the  communicating  vessels,  so  that 
the  fluid  which  circulated  between  them  v/ill  escape, 
and  become  the  source  of  a  mucous  discharge  at  the 
lirst  period.  It  the  membranes  are  strong,  their  pro¬ 
gressive  separation  continues  until  it  arrives  at  the 
borders  of  the  placenta,  where  the  adhesion  being 
greater,  the  bag  generally  bursts;  though  in  rapid 
labours,  the  child  and  the  membranes  and  the  secundines 
have  been  discharged  together. 

When  the  vertex  first  presents,  as  is  the  case  in  a  na¬ 
tural  labour,  one  ear  is  turned  to  the  pubis,  the  other 
to. the  sacrum,  so  that  the  forehead  must  be  towards  one 
side  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  occiput  to  the  other :  thus 
the  broadest  part  of  the  head  is  in  the  widest  of  the 
pelvis  ;  so  that,  when  compressed  and  propelled,  the 
vertex  descends  into  the  lower  part  of  the  ischia,  where 
the  pelvisns  narrower  at  the  sides.  The  forehead  now 
turns  .round  into  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  and  the 
vertex  towards  the  pubis,  a  position  in  which  advantage 
is  still  taken  of  the  width  of  the  pelvis  :  it  is  then, 
pushed  forwards,  turning  as  on  a  fulcrum,  until  the 
forehead  rises  gradually  from  under  the  perinaeum. 

With  respect  to  preternatural  presentations,  see  I’r.i- 
sentatio. 

Natural  labours  are,  we  have  observed,  when  the 
head  presents  and  is  delivered  by  common  pains,  re¬ 
quiring  no  other  assistance  than  what  is  needful  in  sav¬ 
ing  the  perinaeum  from  being  lacerated.  Laborious  la¬ 
bours,  called  also  lingering,  non-natural,  and  difficult, 
are  when  the  head  presents  ;  but  labour-pains  bein^  in¬ 
sufficient,  some  safe  contrivance  becomes  necessary  to 
bring  it  forward.  These  are  of  two  kinds ;  when  de¬ 
livery  is  effected  without  destroying  the  child;  or  when 
the  head  of  the  child  must  be  opened,  that  its  size  may 
be  lessened  to  adapt  it  to  the  passage.  Preternatural  la¬ 
bours  are  when  the  legs  or  breech  are  delivered  first, 
the  body  and  head  last;  or  when  different  parts  of  the 
body  present,  except  the  head,  or  the  head  presents  in 
such  a  situation  that  the  child  must  be  forced  back, 
turned,  and  delivered  by  the  feet. 

Some  pains  come  on  about  the  time  of  labour  without 
assisting  the  progress  of  the  child,  and  are  called  false 
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pains,  occasioned  by  spasm,  from  the  child  pressing  on 
some  nerve,  from  costiveness,  sometimes  iiom  plethoia. 
The yarc  known  from  the  os  tine*  continuing  shut  during 
the  pains.  A  clyster,  followed  by  an  opiate,  will  relieve 
them  ;  but  true  labour  pains,  after  a  little  interval,  are 
promoted  by  opium.  False  and  true  pains  sometimes 
attend  at  the  same  time;  but  an  opiate  will  relieve  the 
former  without  impeding  the  latter.  The  prognostics 
are  taken  from  the  age,  the  state  of  health,  and  the 
temperament  of  the  patient;  from  the  force,  duration, 
and  recurrence  of  the  pains  ;  from  their  effect  in  dilat¬ 
ing  the  os  tine*;  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
child  follows  the  rupture  of  the  membranes ;  from  the 
bulk  and  posture  of  the  child. 

Until  the  woman  is  likely  to  be  soon  delivered,  she 
may  be  up,  or  in  bed  ;  but  at  the  time  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  posture  is  on  her  left  si  e  upon  a  bed,  with  the 
knees  drawn  up.  If  asthmatic,  the  head  may  be  raised, 
or  they  may  be  delivered  in  a  sitting  posture. 

The  assisting  powers  in  a  natural  labour  are  particu¬ 
lar!  v  the  diaphragm,  and  abdominal  muscles.  Ihe  feet 
should  be  placed  against  a  fixed  object,  to  assist  the  ab¬ 
dominal  muscles  ;  and  a  strong  inspiration  made  at  the 
beginning  of  each  pain,  to  fix  the  other  extremities  of 
the  muscles.  A  deep  inspiration,  or  an  effort  to  strain, 
except  what  nature  excites,  should  be  avoided,  especially 
as  (he  pain  goes  off,  since  it  retracts  the  foetus,  and  les¬ 
sens  its  force  in  distending  the  parts. 

When  the  child’s  head  forces  strongly  against  the  pe- 
rinaeum,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  external  ori¬ 
fice  not  being  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  it  should  be 
supported  by  a  gentle  pressure  from  the  hand  with  a 
napkin,  during  a  pain  The  palm  ot  the  hand  should 
be  firmly,  but  not  with  too  violent  pressure,  lest  in¬ 
flammation  should  be  the  consequence,  fixed  against 
the  tumour,  repressing  the  passage  of  the  child  back¬ 
ward,  and  endeavouring  to  conduct  the  head  to  the 
aperture,  when  the  vertex  will  pass  from  under  the  pubes 
and  the  forehead,  rise  over  the  distended  perinaeum, 
which,  with  a  little  assistance,  will  slide  over  the  face. 

This  part  of  the  process  is  now  completed.  The 
body  is  not  immediately  excluded ;  but  after  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  respite,  the  whole  is  gradually  concluded,  for  the 
body  is  born  without  difficulty  ;  except  that,  of  a  large 
child,  the  shoulders  pass  with  less  ease. 

After  the  parts  are  cleaned  and  dried,  the  patient  has 
a  little  respite  till  the  placenta  begins  to  separate.  This 
process  w  as  some  time  since,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Hunter,  entrusted  wholly  to  nature;  nor  was  art  suf¬ 
fered  to  interfere,  though  a  da>  or  two  elapsed  before  the 
separation  took  place.  rl  his  was  an  error  in  many 
respects.  The  mind  was  kept  in  anxiety,  for  the 
patient  was  not  completely  a  mother  till  restored  to  her 
former  state;  nor,  till  the  circulation  in  the  uterus  w'as 
free,  was  there  any  probability  ot  the  flow  taking  place 
to  the  breasts.  Modern  practitioners  have,  therefore,  nei¬ 
ther  hurried  on  the  separation,  nor  delajed  it  many  hours, 
should  not  nature  compu  te  the  business.  It  is  usually 
an  operation  of  nature  without  assistance ;  and  after 
about  ten  minutes  from  delivery,  pains  begin  ;  the  cord, 
if  kept  tense,  is  elongated,  the  abdominal  tumor  sub¬ 
sides  into  a  rounded  ball,  sinking  gradually  lower,  and 
the  placenta,  with  little  difficulty,  is  brought  through 
the  vagina.  If  the  labour  has  been  lung  and  tedious, 
or  the  patient  previously  debilitated,  die  contraction  of 
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the  literal,  which  produces  the  separation,  takes  place 
slowly.  We  must  then  wait;  and  if  in  five  or  six  hours, 
gently  pulling  in  the  interval  by  the  cord,  it  does  not 
advance,  the  hand,  guided  by  the  funis,  must  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  uterus,  and  the  edges  of  the  placenta  sepa¬ 
rated  around.  It  then  soon  comes  forward,  for  the  centre 
is  first  naturally  loose.  The  cake  is  distinguished  from 
the  clots  which  usually  surround  it,  by  its  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  funis,  by  its  firmer  consistence,  and  by 
its  convex  puckered  feel.  When  flooding  is  violent,  the 
separation  must  be  quickly  accomplished;  and  when 
the  contraction  of  the  uterus  is  irregular,  reducing  its 
form  to  that  of  an  hour-glass,  the  stricture  must  be 
steadily  dilated ;  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  the  separation  should  be  left  to  nature;  but  should 
haemorrhage  and  convulsions  occur ;  should  the  sepaia- 
tion,  notwithstanding  every  effort,  be  delayed  for  more 
than  twelve  hours;  the  most  steady  but  determined  mode 
of  separation  should  be  adopted.  Some  authors  indeed 
advise  a  longer  delay,  and  even  to  wait  the  effects  of  a 
dose  of  opium ;  but  this  has  never  seemed,  in  our  prac¬ 
tice,  to  facilitate  the  contraction  of  the  uterus.  We 
may  just  add,  that  after  dry  warm  linen  has  been  put 
on,  all  impurities  removed,  and  a  little  well-boiled  gruel 
given,  the  woman  should  be  left  perfectly  quiet,  the 
child  put  by  her  side,  and  the  room,  with  a  moderate 
light,  kept  perfectly  tranquil. 

Laborious  labours  form  an  object  of  far  greater 
intricacy  and  difficulty.  In  the  whole  practice  ot  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery  no  subject  requires  greater  firmness  of 
conduct,  more  profound  reflection,  nor  more  sound 
judgment.  Delivery  may  be  protracted  by  causes  de¬ 
pending  on  the  mother,  the  child,  or  the  secundines. 

In  general,  laborious  labours  are  owing  to  increased 
resistance,  or  diminished  or  irregularly  exerted  powers. 
We  find  an  increase  of  resistance  from  the  rigidity  of  the 
parts,  the  frequent  consequence  of  advanced  life  ;  schir- 
rous  or  polypous  tumours;  accumulated  water  and  faeces 
in  the  bladder  and  intestines;  a  stone  in  the  urethra;  a 
prolapsus  of  the  vagina  or  rectum.  To  which  some 
authors  have  added  an  obliquity  of  the  uterus ;  but  this 
cause  has  not  occurred  to  the  most  experienced  practi¬ 
tioners  since  the  time  of  Deventer,  who  first  suggested 
it ;  an  anchylosis  of  the  os  coccygis,  and  a  peculiarly 
short  funis,  neither  of  which  seem  for  any  considerable 
period  to  protract  delivery.  To  ascertain  the  cause  will 
suggest  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  patient;  but, 
when  the  impediment  cannot  be  at  once  removed,  if  the 
accoucheur  has  patience,  takes  a  little  blood  from  robust 
and  plethoric  women,  gives  an  injection,  followed  by 
an  opiate,  he  will  find  the  most  ample  assistance  from 
the  powers  of  nature. 

The  powers  of  the  mother  are  diminished  by  general 
or  local  weakness.  General  debility,  however,  while  it 
lessens  the  power,  often  in  a  greater  degree  diminishes 
the  resistance,  and  in  the  last  stages  of  hectic,  children 
are  often  horn,  almost  without  a  pain.  Ihe  local 
weakness  is  a  torpor  of  the  uterus,  by  which  it  fails  to 
contract,  or  contracts  irregularly  and  inefficiently. 
Torpor  often  arises  from  over-distension,  sometimes 
from  a  want  of  irritability  in  the  womb;  hut  the  former 
continues  no  longer  than  the.  time  when  the  waters 
escape;  though  this  part  of  the  process,  must  not  bp 
hastened,  as  vve  shall  find  their  early  discharge  one  of. 
the  most  common  causes  of  tedious  delivery. 


Other  causes  of  delay,  depending  on  the  mother,  are 
floodings,  epileptic  fits,  spasms  or  colic.  Floodings  are 
3  "J}s  dangerous  ;  but,  when  they  remit  during  pains, 
we  may  check  the  discharge  by  breaking  the  mem¬ 
branes.  If  they  increase  during  pains,  they  probably 
proceed  from  the  placenta  being  fixed  to  the  os  uteri ; 
and  this  situation  is  most  alarming.  As  soon  as  it  is 
ascertained,  which  may  be  done  with  the  finger  when 
the  os  tincse  is  a  little  opened,  and  the  spongy  feel  of 
the  placenta  presenting  points  out  the  cause,  the  hand 
must  be  passed  with  the  most  steady  firmness,  as  quickly 
as  is  consistent  with  the  patient’s  safety,  to  bring  down 
the  feet  and  deliver  the  child.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
forceps  and  crotchet  can  be  used  in  such  cases.  Spasms 
and  colics  are  removed  by  opiates  ;  and  for  tbe  manage¬ 
ment  of  epileptic  fits,  see  Convulsio  and  Preg¬ 
nancy.  ♦ 

The  conduct  of  the  attendants,  in  time  of  labour, 
often  renders  it  tedious.  Any  sudden  intelligence  of  an 
interesting  kind,  whether  pleasing  or  disagreeable,  the 
appearance  of  danger,  a  look  of  uncertainty  or  peculiar 
anxiety,  will  at  once  stop  the  pains  and  the  progress  of 
the  labour,  often  inducing  worse  complaints.  Every 
thing  in  the  room  should  be  tranquil,  easy,  and  cheer¬ 
ful  ;  the  spirits  should  be  supported  by  the  most 
favourable  prognostics,  by  bolding  out  every  promising 
symptom  to  view,  and  palliating  or  concealing  whatever 
may  be  of  a  different  complexion.  The  strength  should 
also  be  supported;  and  until  the  appearance  of  a  forcing 
accompanies  the  pain,  tlfe  idea  of  labour  should  be 
kept  at  a  distance.  The  early  pains,  styled  grinding, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  dilatation  of  the  parts,  must 
be  soothed  by  opiates ;  tbe  bowels  kept  soluble  by 
clysters,  and  the  strength  preserved  by  avoiding  fatigue. 
The  woman  should  be  allowed  to  walk,  sit  still,  lie 
clown,  as  is  most  suitable  to  her  own  feelings. 

The  bulk  ot  the  child  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  la¬ 
borious  labours ;  occasionally  the  firmer  ossification  of 
the  head,  its  less  favourable  position  in  the  pelvis,  the 
breadth  of  the  shoulders,  or  an  enlargement  of  tbe 
whole  body  in  consequence  of  mortification.  If  the 
pelvis  is  well  formed,  these  causes  occasion  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  delay,  and  nature  will  accomplish  her  purpose. 

The  secundines  are  often  a  cause ;  and  a  very  fre¬ 
quent  one  is  loo  great  rigidity,  or  the  contrary  state  of 
the  membranes.  In  a  well-formed  pelvis,  and  a  strong 
healthy  young  woman,  the  child,  covered  with  its  mem¬ 
branes,  is  often  at  once  excluded,  when  they  are  too 
firm;  and  great  inconveniencies  arise  from  the  flooding- 
in  consequence  of  such  a  sudden  discharge.  When  too 
lax,  they  are  ruptured  on  the  slightest  touch  ;  and,  un¬ 
less  the  uterus  has  been  previously  over-distended,  the 
pains  cease,  the  os  uteri  contracts,  the  parts  become 
ligid,  and  labour  is  peculiarly  tedious,  often  requiring 
the  use  of  t lie  vectis  or  the  forceps.  When  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  break  the  membranes,  the  nail  is  the  safest  in- 
strument ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  mistaking  the 
child’s  head,  covered  with  mucus,  for  them.  They 
are,  in  general,  too  tender,  and  the  accoucheur  should 
be  cautious  of  breaking  them  prematurely,  so  that  in 
touching  he  should  avoid  the  moment  of  a  pain,  when 
they  are  often  forced  down. 

■f  he  funis  umbilicalis,  when  too  long,  protracts  labour, 
especially  if  twisted  round  the  child’s  neck.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  necessary,  however,  to  divide  it ;  and  when  the 
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head  is  born,  it  may  be  easily  slipped  over.  When 
too  short,  it  does  not  protract  labour,  but  pulls  the  pla¬ 
centa  early  in  the  progress,  occasioning  a  partial  separa¬ 
tion,  and  the  death  of  the  child,  unless  it  soon  follows. 
To  divide  it  during  labour  is  dangerous;  and  the  ope¬ 
rator  may,  with  propriety,  hasten  the  birth.  Such  cases, 
however,  occur  rarely.  If  the  funis  protrudes  before 
the  child,  'it  should  be  returned  before  the  labour  is  so 
far  advanced  as  to  fill  up  the  passage;  for,  unless  this  be 
done,  if  the  labour  is  slow,  the  child  is  lost.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  forceps  must  be  used  to  hasten 
delivery,  for  to  turn  the  child  in  such  circumstances,  is 
to  expose  it  and  the  mother  to  the  greatest  danger. 

Though  we  have  represented  the  powers  of  nature  as 
able  to  overcome  tbe  greater  number  of  obstacles,  yet 
some  are  in  themselves  irresistible,  and  tbe  woman 
sometimes  sinks.  Both  mother  and  child  would  there¬ 
fore  be  lost  if  additional  assistance  could  not  be  pro¬ 
cured.  Various  means  have  been  contrived  for  this 
purpose,  viz.  the  fillet,  the  lever  or  vectis,  and  the  for¬ 
ceps.  The  fillet  is  with  difficulty  applied,  except 
when  the  child’s  head  is  so  low  that  the  hand  of  the 
operator  would  supersede  its  use;  nor  is  it  without 
danger  to  the  child,  if  the  force  used  be  considerable. 
The  lever,  the  supposed  invention  of  Roonhuysen,  was 
probably,  as  Dr.  Bland,  in  an  excellent  paper  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Medical  Communications,  has 
shown,  only  a  single  blade  of  Chamberlen's  forceps, 
and  is,  in  his  opinion,  a  very  convenient  instrument.  A 
great  advantage  is,  that  it  is  perfectly  safe,  and  may  be 
easily  concealed;  a  circumstance  of  no  little  importance 
in  situations  where  the  mind  is  so  easily  agitated,  and 
where  agitation  is  attended  with  such  dangerous  con¬ 
sequences.  Its  inconvenience  is  said  to  be,  that  its  ful¬ 
crum  is  the  symphysis  of  the  pubis,  and  that  there  is 
danger  from  bruising  the  meatus  urinarius,  of  producing 
inflammation  and  mortification.  We  suspect,  however, 
and  we  are  countenanced  in  this  suspicion  by  some  re¬ 
spectable  authors,  that  these  disadvantages  result  from  its 
abuse.  When  the  head  of  the  child.is  confined  at  the 
upper  brim  of  the  pelvis,  or  rather  when  the  head  has 
partly  passed  through  it,  the  great  impediment  is  at  the 
symphysis,  and  the  great  object  to  bring  the  occiput  be¬ 
low  it.  In  this  case,  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  is  not  at 
the  symphysis,  but  at  either  ramus  of  the  pubis,  where 
there  is  room  for  its  introduction.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fulcrum  of  the  forceps,  when  the  blades  act  singly, 
is  at  their  junction;  which  would  give  this  instrument  a 
decided  preference  were  there  always  room  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  both  blades,  or  were  the  idea  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  less  formidable  to  the  patient.  Either,  however, 
may  be  occasionally  employed,  and  each  is  a  valuable 
assistant  in  labours  preternaturally  delayed. 

A  different  instrument,  though  with  the  name  of  the 
lever,  is  recommended  by  some  of  the  ablest  practi¬ 
tioners;  but  it  is  rather  an  extractor.  It  is  the  vectis 
or  lever  of  Lowther  (see  Plate),  and  is  used  with¬ 
out  any  pressure,  either  on  the  rami  of  the  pubes  or  the 
symphysis.  It  acts  slowly  and  safely;  but  its  chief  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  cases  of  emergency,  is  its  bringing  the  head 
within  the  reach  of  ihe  forceps,  an  instrument  which 
should  not  be  trusted  beyond  the  guidance  of  the 
fingers.  Ibis  lever  rests  on  the  occiput,  and,  like 
Roonhuysen's,  with  the  difference  of  action  men¬ 
tioned,  brings  the  head  down  till  Lite  face  E  turned  into 
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the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  Its  situation  must  then  be 
changed,  and  the  instrument  applied  over  the  chin. 
The  practitioner  in  using  either  should  keep  his  left 
hand  under  ihe  perinaeum,  for  the  natural  pains,  when 
the  head  is  freed  from  the  edge  of  the  pubes,  often 
propel  tire  child  rapidly ;  to  which  we  must  add,  that 
the  stimulus,  from  the  introduction  of  the  instrument, 
often  increases  them. 

The  shape  of  the  forceps  is  also  seen  in  the  plate: 
-indeed  words  will  not  adeo,uately  describe  them.  They 
should  not,  we  have  said,  be  trusted  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  fingers,  and  the  short  forceps  should  therefore 
be  only  used.  These  cannot  be  applied  till  the  head  of 
the  child  is  nearly  or  completely  within  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.  The  blades  are  to  be  placed  over  the  ears,  and 
the  convex  side  of  the  instrument  must  be  towards  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum.  The  handles  must  then  be  cau¬ 
tiously  brought  together,  and  the  forceps  locked,  which, 
if  the  instrument  is  properly  applied,  is  no  difficult 
task;  but  should  it  prove  so,  the  position  of  either  blade 
is  faulty,  and  it  should  be  altered.  When  locked,  the 
handles  are  confined  by  a  fillet.  In  the  employment  of 
every  instrument  it  should  only  act  during  a  pain  ;  and, 
in  the  more  considerable  intervals,  the  fillet  should  be 
loosened,  that  the  pressure  on  the  child’s  head  may  not 
be  too  long  continued. 

In  considering  the  causes  of  laborious  labours,  we 
mentioned  the  deficiency  ot  the  propelling  powers,  or 
the  increase  of  resistance.  The  unfavourable  position  of 
the  child’s  head  is  a  most  frequent  cause  of  this  increased 
resistance,  and  it  is  one  of  the  cases  to  which  the  lever 
is  particularly  adapted. 

The  unfavourable  position  alluded  to,  is  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  fontanelle  instead  of  the  vertex  (more 
strictly  speaking,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  fontanelle 
rather  than  the  posterior),  the  face  and  the  forehead.  In 
the  first  case,  the  face  is  frequently  turned  under  the 
symphysis  of  the  pubes;  and,  in  the  two  latter,  the 
chin  is  placed  indifferently  towards  the  pubes  or  sacrum, 
most  commonly  towards  the  pubes.  It  is  not  because 
the  face  or  the  forehead  presents,  that  the  case  is  styled 
laborious,  for  in  strong  robust  constitutions  these  pre¬ 
sentations  occasion  little  delay;  but  because  they  afford 
increased  resistance,  which  the  woman’s  powers  cannot 
overcome. 

When,  therefore,  such  cases  prove  laborious,  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  lever  or  forceps  is  applicable. 
In  general,  when  the  head  is  advanced  about  one-third 
only,  or  one  half,  through  the  pelvis,  the  lever  is  the 
most  useful  instrument,  and  it  is  introduced  over  the 
occiput  to  draw  down  that  part  of  the  head  which  occa¬ 
sions  it  to  occupy  much  less  space  than  when  the  face 
presents.  This  operation  is  greatly  assisted  by  raising 
the  chin  with  the  other  hand.  In  some  cases,  the  re¬ 
sistance  is  increased  by  a  slight  diminution  of  the  space 
at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  lever  of  Dr.  Lowther 
may  be  often  used  in  such  situations.  When  convul¬ 
sions  or  haemorrhages  require  expedition  to  save  the  life 
of  the  woman,  the  lever  should  not  be  trusted.  In 
other  cases  of  laborious  labours  it  is  in  no  respect  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  forceps,  though  in  many  of  the  instances 
equally  useful. 

The  cases  in  which  the  short  forceps  are  applicable 
may  be  divided  into  those  where  the  face  is  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  sacrum,,  to  one  side  of  the  pelvis,  or  under 


the  symphisis  of  the  pubes.  In  the  first  case,  one  blade 
of  the  forceps,  guided  by  the  finger,  is  to  be  carried  for¬ 
ward  over  one  ear,  and  the  other  in  the  same  direction 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  line  of  traction  must  then  be 
first  downwards  and  backwards  to  disengage  the  occiput, 
next  upwards  and  forwards  to  disengage  the  chin  from 
the  breast.  In  the  second  case,  the  blade  which  is  to 
pass  under  the  symphysis  of  the  pubis  is  to  be  first  in¬ 
troduced  ;  and  if  the  face  be  to  the  right  hand,  the  right 
hand  blade  must  pass  under  the  symphysis.  The  other 
blade  is  introduced  at  the  opposite  side;  and  the  action  of 
the  instrument  is  not  only  directed  downwards,  but  in 
part  so  as  to  turn  the  face  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

In  the  third  case,  the  blades  are  to  be  applied  as  in  the 
first,  but  the  line  of  traction  should  be  upwards  and  out¬ 
wards,  to  bring  down  the  occiput  before  the  face. 

The  safest  instruments,  however,  should  not  be  rashly 
employed  ;  and  it  requires  no  less  of  skill  than  of  steadi¬ 
ness  and  resolution  to  determine  the  proper  period  ot 
our  active  exertions  by  their  means.  The  accoucheur  is 
attacked  equally  by  the  impatience  of  the  sufferer  and  the 
clamour  of  the  female  attendants.  To  suffer  her  to  die 
undelivered  would  fix  an  indelible  stigma  on  his  charac¬ 
ter  ;  to  employ  instruments  rashly  and  unnecessarily 
would  be  equally  discreditable  ;  and  should  the  woman 
at  last  die,  the  disgrace  would  be  equal.  The  accoucheur 
should,  therefore,  carefully  weigh  the  state  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  woman  with  the  work  which  remains 
to  be  performed.  Should  the  pulse  continue  firm, 
should  the  patient  be  able  to  take  nourishment,  how¬ 
ever  slight  and  attenuated,  should  she  have  intervals  ot 
easy  repose,  he  may  still  wait,  whatever  is  the  length 
of  time.  Yet  he  should  cautiously  attend  also  to  one 
circumstance,  whether  nature  endures  only  without 
exertion,  or  whether  the  intervals  of  repose  are  alter¬ 
nated  with  periods,  however  short,  of  pain.  While 
such  periods  are  observable,  and  the  strength  is  in 
other  respects  preserved,  lie  may  safely  wait ;  and  he4 
may  be  assured,  that  a  comparatively  rapid  and  easy  re¬ 
covery  will  amply  repay  his  patience  and  anxiety. 
When,  however,  the  periods  of  exertion  are  few  and 
slight;  when  the  pulse  begins  to  flag,  the  features  to 
sink;  when  nourishment  is  taken  in  with  difficulty, 
and  fainting  comes  on,  we  must  hasten  our  exertions  to’ 
preserve  two  lives.  Should  we  not  succeed  with  the 
lever  or  forceps,  and  it  be  at  last  probable  that  one  must 
fall,  may  we  not  depart  from  the  general  rule,  and  at¬ 
tempt  the  delivery  with  the  long  forceps  ?  It  is  the  less 
desperate  step,  but  should  only  be  taken  with  those 
well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  former  instrument. 
For  the  particular  directions  in  the  application  of  the 
forceps,  see  Embryulcia. 

Should  we  however  fail,  the  last  desperate  step- 
remains,  to  open  the  child's  head,  and  thus  to  lessen  the 
diameter  of  the  cranium,  and  afterwards  draw  it  down 
with  the  crotchet;  an  instrument  resembling  the  forceps  , 
but  terminating  in  a  hook  sharp  at  the  point,  and  bent 
to  an  angle  most  convenient  for  holding  (see  plate  ot 
the  Instruments  of  Midwifery  ;)  and  we  may  here  add 
that  the  references  to  the  old  instruments  in  the  article 
Embuy1  lcia,  q.  v.  should  he  expunged,  its  it  was> 
judged  unnecessary  to  represent  objects  now  no  longer 
used. 

The  crotchet  must  not  he  employed  while  tlieie 
is  any  possibility  of  delivery  by  the  powers  ol  natuio,, 
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the  lever,  or  the  forceps.  The  cause  of  this  impossi- 
hilitv  is  the  smallness  of  the  pelvis,  or  its  distortion:  for 
in  no  instance,  in  a  well-formed  pelvis,  is  the  size  of  the 
head  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  The  diameters  of  the 
pelvis  ha\*e  been  measured  with  geometrical  precision  ; 
but  in  the  living  body  we  cannot  be  exact,  nor  can  we 
determine  it  often  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  In 
general,  the  great  difficulty  is  at  the  brim;  and  if  its 
diameter  is  within  two  inches,  the  danger  is  considera¬ 
ble.  The  smallest  space  through  which  a  child  has 
passed  is' about  an  inch  and  three  quarters.  When  the 
capacity  of  the  pelvis  is  so  small,  after  every  obstacle 
from  accumulated  urine  or  faeces  has  been  removed, 
when  the  lever  and  the  long  forceps  have  failed,  em¬ 
bryotomy  must  be  attempted. 

The  perforator  (see  plate)  must  be  first  introduced, 
guided  by  the  fingers  to  the  child’s  head,  and  in 
its  closed  state  must  be  pressed  into  it  so  far  as  the  rests. 
The  blades  must  then  be  gradually  opened,  so  that  the 
points  shall  be  in  the  direction  of  the  largest  diameter 
of  the  pelvis,  guarding  them  with  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand.  That  these  shall  be  sufficiently  disengaged, 
an  assistant  should  support  one  ring  of  the  handles.  Ey 
opening  and  shutting  the  perforator,  if  necessary  in 
different  directions,  a  large  hole  is  made '  in  the  cra¬ 
nium,  through  which,  by  a  crotchet  or  a  small  scoop, 
the  brains  may  be  extracted.  The  rough  edges  of  the 
bones  should  be  removed,  or  covered  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  pericranium.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  child,  now  that  the  bulk  of  the  head  is 
lessened,  may  be  delayed  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours ;  for  the  injurious  pressure  being  removed,  the 
patient  recovers  strength  by  a  little  sleep,  and  by  taking 
nourishment,  while  the  child,  less  rigid  by  supervening 
putrefaction,  passes  more  easily.  The  crotchet,  guarded 
by  the  fingers,  must  be  introduced  at  the  aperture  for¬ 
merly  made,  and  fixed  to  any  portion  of  the  side  or 
basis  of  the  skull  which  it  meets.  The  force  employed 
to  extract  the  remains  of  the  child  must  be  steady  and 
gentle;  if  any  pains  occur  the  efforts  must  be  syn¬ 
chronous,  and  co  operate  with  them.  If  the  instru¬ 
ment  loses  its  hold,  it  should  be  carefully  again  fixed, 
guarded  with  the  fingers,  as  before. 

When  the  superior  part  of  the  cranium  is  thus 
brought  down,  the  instrument  may  be  more  securely 
fixed  in  the  foramen  magnum,  or  on  the  outside.  In 
many  cases,  the  force  used  must  be  considerable,  and 
the  natural  turns  imitated  to  accommodate  the  larger 
diameter  of  the  head  to  the  greater  space  in  the  pelvis. 
When  the  shoulders  or  the  sternum  cannot  pass,  the 
arm  has  been  taken  off  at  the  shoulder  joint,  or  the 
contents  of  the  chest  evacuated  by  means  of  the 
crotchet.  In  general,  however,  where  the  head  has 
passed,  the  shoulders  do  not  form  an  insurmountable 
obstacle;  but  where  the  cranium  must  be  in  part 
destroyed  to  secure  its  exit,  the  shoulders  may  be 
impeded.  Should  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  not  exceed  an 
inch,  or  at  least  be  within  an  inch  and  a  half,  the 
C/EsAltrc an  section,  q.  v.  is  the  only  remaining 
expedient  which  offers  any  probability  of  preserving 
life. 

Yet  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  a  confident  proposal, 
-not  offered  as  a  hint,  as  a  suggestion,  as  a  probable 
means,  but  at  once  ushered  in  with  the  most  splendid 
encomia  ;  honoured  by  a  medal,  by  a  pension,  by  accla- 
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mations,  which  all  Europe  was  expected  to  join;  we 
mean  the  division  of  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  by 
M.  Sigault.  The  idea  was  suggested  in  1768,  success¬ 
fully  executed,  it  is  said,  in  1/77-  The  new  operation 
was  seized  with  avidity  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
inventor’s  own  nation ;  praised  by  Camper,  and  per¬ 
formed  at  Wurtzburg  and  Dusseldorpe.  First  experi¬ 
ments,  by  some  fatality,  we  have  said,  frequently  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  the  inventor  is  sure  to  find  his  own  plans  in¬ 
fallible.  It  was  not,  however,  an  idea  wholly  new.  The 
ancients  suspected  that  a  relaxation  of  the  ligaments 
probably  took  place  in  labours  to  facilitate  the  delivery; 
and  subsequent  authors  had  hinted  at  the  necessity  of 
the  containing  parts  yielding  as  well  as  the  contents. 
Pinaeus  had  expressly  mentioned  their  division  as  parts 
of  beings  less  noble,  compared  to  the  boys,  which 
were  thus  prevented  from  seeing  the  light.  We  must 
not,  however,  enlarge  on  the  subject.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  tried  and  abandoned.  The  space  gained  was 
found  to  be  inconsiderable,  particularly  at  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  where  the  contracted  space  was' most  sen¬ 
sibly  felt.  It  did  not  preclude  the  use  of  the  stissars 
and  crotchet ;  and  was,  in  general,  equally  fatal  to  the 
mother  and  child.  See  Osborne’s  Essays,  and  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  Outlines  of  Midwifery. 

Preteknatural  labours  are  those  in  which 
any  other  part  besides  the  head  presents,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  first  excluded.  In  the  advanced  periods  of  gesta¬ 
tion,  the  child,  from  its  increased  bulk,  is  confined  by 
the  uterus,  and  struggles  with  difficulty  in  its  narrow 
circle;  but  at  an  earlier  period  he  is  more  at  large, 
though  with  less  power  over  his  voluntary  muscles. 
To  this  period,  however  improbable,  the  preternatural 
position  has  been  attributed ;  and,  as  subsidiary  causes, 
the  quantity  ot*  the  liquor  amnii,  the  size  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  length  of  the  funis,  have  been  enumerated. 
Any  violent  agitation  of  the  mother  has  been  also  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  cause,  and  her  peculiar  sensation,  in  such 
circumstances,  considered  as  a  proof  of  its  action.  Yet 
neither  seems  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  change  of 
situation.  While  the  foetus  has  space  in  which  it  can 
move,  it  is  apparently  incapable  of  voluntary'  motion  ; 
and,  if  there  is  room  for  a  change  of  position,  there  is 
room  also  for  the  recovery  of  its  former  station.  We 
do  not  seek  for  a  cause  of  a  long,  a  short,  or  a  knotted 
funis ;  for  the  uterus  expanding  to  the  right  or  left 
side ;  for  the  placenta  fixing  to  the  fundus,  sides, 
or  mouth  of  the  womb.  Why  then  must  we  explain 
the  situation  of  the  foetus?  Are  we  sure  of  satisfacto¬ 
rily  explaining  the  natural  presentation  ?  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  the  position  of  the  child  to  be  unna¬ 
tural  if  the  pains  are  weak;  the  membranes  protruded 
like  the  finger  of  a  glove ;  if  no  part  of  the  child  can  be 
felt  when  the  os  tincae  is  dilated  ;  or  if  the  part  felt  be 
small,  irregular,  and  not  strongly  resisting,  like  the 
head.  If  the  faeces  are  excluded,  the  breech  most  pro¬ 
bably  presents.  We  form  our  prognosis,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  from  the  constitution  and  shape  of  the 
woman,  the  bulk  of  the  child’s  body,  and  the  manner 
of  presenting ;  from  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
breaking  of  the  membranes  ;  for,  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  the  child’s  body  is  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  pelvis, 
and  from  the  different  circumstances,  which  would  be 
a  source  of  alarm  in  other  labours.  In  general,  in  such 
cases  delivery  is  dangerous. 
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The  varieties  of  preternatural  labours  are,  first,  when 
one  or  both  lower  extremities  present;  including,  in 
this  enumeration,  the  breech ;  secondly,  when  the 
child  lies  across  the  pelvis,  offering  the  shoulder,  side, 
back,  or  belly  ;  thirdly,  when  either  one  or  both  arms 
present. 

Authors  usually  commence  with  what  are  styled  the 
footling  cases,  since  the  others  are  reduced  to  it,  and 
they  are  the  easiest  as  well  as  the  most  simple  forms  of 
preternatural  labours.  They  are  styled  agrippan,  either 
as  trgr.e  part  urn ,  or  from  the  tale  of  Agrippa  having  en¬ 
tered  the  world  in  this  posture.  The  case  is  easily  un¬ 
derstood  ;  the  shortness  of  the  toes,  the  projecting 
heel,  and  the  weight  of  a  foot,  will  distinguish  it  from 
the  hand. 

In  this  case  we  wait,  as  in  natural  labours,  till  the 
presenting  part  reach  the  os  externum.  The  woman  is 
then  placed  on  her  side,  with  the  breech  towards  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  and  when  the  operator  can  take  hold 
of  one  leg,  he  should  gently  draw  it  forwards,  moving  it 
from  pubes  to  sacrum  during  the  pain  only.  In  the  in¬ 
terval  the  os  externum  and  the  protruded  limb  should 
be  covered  with  a  warm  cloth.  When  the  foot  is 
without  the  os  externum,  the  other  leg  should  be  drawn 
down  ;  and  when  within  reach,  it  will  be  safer  to  draw 
first  with  one  and  afterwards  with  the  other  leg  than 
with  both  at  once ;  as  the  parts  are  thus  more  distended 
and  better  prepared  for  the  passage  of  the  shoulders. 
When  the  legs  are  born,  they  should  be  covered  with  a 
warm  cloth,  without  concealing  the  toes,  which  afford 
the  necessary  directions  for  turning  the  body.  These 
should  be  turned  to  either  side,  and  if  directed  to  the 
back  or  belly,  a  little  before  the  breech  advances  to  the 
os  externum,  the  legs  should  be  covered  with  a  warm 
cloth,  and  pushing  a  little  upwards,  the  toes  should  be 
steadily  and  gradually  turned  towards  either  sacro  iliac 
ligament.  This  is  seldom  accomplished  during  one 
pain.  As  the  breech  advances,  the  operator  has  a 
firmer  hold,  and  he  must  move  the  child  a  little  from 
side  to  side,  pressing  towards  the  perinaeum.  When  the 
navel  approaches,  the  umbilical  cord  should  be  gently 
brought  down ;  and  when  the  cord  is  compressed  by  the 
os  tineas,  the  operator  must  hasten  the  operation.  In 
this  mode  of  delivery  the  arms  are  drawn  up  by  the 
side  of  the  head.  At  this  time,  then,  the  child,  resting 
on  the  arm  or  one  hand  of  the  operator,  is  to  be  drawn 
a  little  aside,  to  afford  room  for  the  passage  of  a 
■finger  or  two  on  the  opposite  side  over  the  shoulder. 
The  arm  is  by  these  fingers  to  be  drawn  down  ob¬ 
liquely  over  the  breast,  bending  the  fore-arm.  The 
other  arm  must  be  brought  down  in  the  same  way. 
The  woman  may  now  rest  for  a  little  while ;  and  after 
a  pain  or  two,  the  head,  in  many  instances,  is  ex¬ 
cluded.  If  it  is  not,  and  the  woman  is  much  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  remainder  of  the  process  must  be  accele¬ 
rated,  as  the  child  will  be  otherwise  lost  from  pressure 
on  the  chord.  The  pulsation  and  the  woman’s  strength 
will  determine  the  proper  period  of  waiting.  When  it 
is  necessary  to  deliver  the  head,  the  child  must  rest  on 
the  arm  of  the  operator,  and  two  fingers  of  the  hand 
on  that  side  be  passed  into  its  mouth  to  draw  down  the 
lower  jaw ;  while  pressing  on  the  shoulders  with  the 
other  hand,  the  accoucheur,  rising  from  his  seat,  must 
endeavour  to  turn  the  face  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  and  then  draw  in  a  direction  from  pubes  to 
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sacrum,  with  a  steady  force,  raising  and  depressing  the 
head  till  it  begins  to  yield.  The  face  will  then  descend 
from  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  occiput  be 
brought  from  under  the  pubes  by  a  half  round  turn. 
During  the  whole  time  an  assistant  must  press  on  the 
perinaeum,  and  the  operator  coincide  in  his  exertions 
with  the  pains. 

If  the  mouth  cannot  be  reached,  a  pressure  should  be 
made  on  the  lower  jaw,  with  great  caution,  as  this  bone 
is  very  tender  ;  and  the  convolutions  of  the  cord  round 
the  child's  body  or  neck,  if  possible,  disengaged.  If  the 
feet  are  not  pulled  down  too  early,  the  contraction  ot 
the  os  tineas  seldom  proves  an  insurmountable  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  delivery  of  the  head.  By  a  little  delay, 
where  sufficient  strength  remains,  the  head  is  delivered, 
though  for  a  time  it  resisted  all  attempts.  In  natural 
labours,  the  upper  part  is  exposed  to  the  pressure,  and 
it  yields  easily:  in  these  cases  the  firmly  ossified  basis 
which  first  presents  is  incapable  of  altering  its  shape , 
though  when  it  has  begun  to  pass-  the  superior  bones 
yield,  and  facilitate  the  remaining  part  of  the  operation. 
If  we  find  the  delivery  hindered  by  the  very  large  size 
of  the  head,  or  a  size  greatly  disproportioned  to  the1 
pelvis,  and  perceive  that  there  is  no  longer  room  for 
delay,  if  we  would  preserve  the  mother ;  its  contents 
must  be  evacuated  by  the  perforator  introduced  at  the 
basis  of  the  skull,  and  the  head  at  last  brought  forward 
by  the  blunt  hook  or  crotchet.  In  general  the  forceps 
are  of  little  use,  for  a  head  which  can  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  these  may  be  delivered  by  a  very  little  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  powers  of  nature. 

If  one  leg  should  be  entangled  by  catching  on  the 
pubis,  it  may  be  easily  brought  down;  but  if  folded 
along  the  child’s  body,  it  should  be  left  to  pass  down 
with  the  breech  and  body.  When  one  or  both  knees 
present,  the  legs  often  cannot  be  brought  down  till  the 
breech  be  slightly  raised  and  pushed  gently  back  into  the 
pelvis.  If  the  feet  should  offer  with  the  breech,  the 
latter  should  be  gently  pushed  back. 

When  the  breech  presents,  the  child's  breast  may  be 
towards  the  pubes,  sacrum,  or  either  side  of  the  mother. 
The  breech  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  touch, 
and  is  rendered  probable  by  an  early  discharge  of 
meconium.  In  each  case  the  delivery  should  be  left  to 
nature,  till  the  breech  and  feet  have  advanced  beyond 
the  os  externum.  In  the  two  first  cases  the  labour  must 
be  then  managed  as  directed,  turning  gradually  the 
child  to  accommodate  it  to  the  varying  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  last  is  more  simple.  In  general  there  is 
less  inconvenience,  danger,  and  pain,  in  suffering  the 
child  to  come  forward  double,  than  to  push  it  back  and 
turn  it.  The  pains,  in  such  cases,  are  usually  more  vio¬ 
lent;  and  after  some  continuation,  should  they  remit,  and 
the  strength  lessen,  thejwrts  will  be  better  prepared  for 
the  more  active  exertions  of  the  operator.  Delay  is 
however  inadmissible  when  the  mother’s  strength  is  in¬ 
considerable,  the  pains  slight  and  inefficient;  when  the 
child  is  large,  the  pelvis  narrow,  the  unbilical  cord 
compressed  between  the  thighs  of  the  child,  and  in 
cases  of  flooding  and  convulsions.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  feet  must  be  brought  down  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  navel-string  most  commonly  falls  down  where 
the  fore-parts  of  the  child  are  opposed  to  t  lie  symphysis 
of  the  pubes ;  and  if  the  breech  be  far  advanced,  and 
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the  pains  strong,  it  cannot  be  reduced,  nor  ean  the 
child  be  pushed  back.  In  such  cases  the  child  can  be 
preserved  only  by  the  labour  coming  on  rapidly :  to  at¬ 
tempt  bringing  down  the  feet  would  greatly  endanger 
the  mother  without  saving  the  infant.  In  breech  cases, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  buttock  for  the 
shoulder,  and  to  touch  with  caution,  lest  the  genitals 
ntay  be  injured. 

When  the  child  lies  across  the  pelvis,  otfering  the 
arm,  shoulder,  side,  back,  or  belly,  the  powers  of 
nature  are  insufficient  for  the  delivery.  If  the  prac¬ 
titioner  is  early  aware  of  either  presentation,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  turn  j  but  if  the  waters  .have  been  for 
some  time  evacuated,  and  the  uterus  is  contracted  round 
the  body  of  the  child,  each  case  is  highly  dangerous. 

-  Fortunately  some  little  water  is  often  retained,  and 
then  turning  is  not  difficult. 

As  we  have  often  mentioned  this  operation,  we  shall 
now  give  a  tew  simple  directions  for  its  execution,  as  in 
the  cases  before  us  it  is  indispensable.  We  must,  in 
general,  wait  till  the  os  tincae  is  so  much  enlarged  as  to 
admit  the  hand  of  the  operator  freely;  and  till  the  pains 
have  in  a  great  degree  abated.  We  shall  then  be  able 
to  ascertain,  with  some  certainty,  the  position  of  the 
child,  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  pelvis.  The 
waters  should,  if  possible,  be  preserved;  but  if  they 
should  break,  the  band  may  be  immediately  passed  to 
retain  some  portion,  of  them,  and  the  turning  may  be 
immediately  executed.  Should  this,  however,  be  im¬ 
practicable,  a  large  dose  of  opium  should  begivenyto 
procure  some  relaxation  of  the  contraction  previous  to 
the  attempt.  No  other  narcotic  has  been  tried,  though 
several,  particularly  the  belladonna,  seem  to  have 
greater  power  in  diminishing  irritability. 

The  hand  should  be  introduced  with  the  fingers 
closed  in  a  conical  form,  after  being  well  lubricated 
with  pomatum,  steadily  and  resolutely,  during  the 
remission  of  a  pain,  on  the  fore-parts  of  the  child, 
as  the  feet  are  usually  folded  on  the  belly.  In  pushing 
back  any  part  of  the  body  of  the  child  the  hand 
should  be  expanded  ;  and  though  on  the  introduction  of 
the  hand  the  remission  of  a  pain  be  waited  for,  the 
efforts  in  drawing  the  child  down  should  co-operate 
with  those  of  nature.  If  both  legs  are  within  reach, 
both  should  be  brought  down ;  and  should  there  be 
reason  for  concluding  the  child  to  be  dead,  as  this  is  by 
no  means  certain,  the  operation  should  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  tenderness.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  the  hand  high  up  in  the  uterus,  it  is  more  conve¬ 
nient  to  avoid  the  projecting  sacrum  by  passing  it  on  one 
side;  and  if  the  presenting  part  opposes  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  it  should  not  be  pushed  back  till  we  have  tried  to 
raise  the  naud,  and  pass  it  round  to  the  other  side, 
where  the  space  may  be  greater.  When  both  feet 
cannot  be  brought  down,  one  will  be  sufficient,  and  we 
thus  obtain  room  to  search  for  the  other;  but  should  it 
be  impracticable  to  bring  down  the  other,  the  delivery, 
by  a  little  care,  may  be  completed  by  means  of  one 
only. 

From  the  rashness  or  unskilfulness  of  the  operator, 
the  putrid  state  of  the  child’s  body,  the  size  of  the 
head,  or  the  narrowness  of  the  pelvis,  the  head  is  some¬ 
times  separated  from  the  body.  When  the  child  is 
known  to  be  putrid,  no  great  effort  should  be  exerted 
till  the  finger  is  fixed  on  the  lower  jaw.  If  already 


separated,  it  may  be  sometimes  extracted  by  the  fingers 
m  the  lower  jaw,  or  by  the  forceps ;  pressing,  in  either 
case  on  the  woman’s  abdomen,  to  keep  the  head 
steady.  Should  these  methods  fail,  it  may  be  opened 
by  the  perforator,  and  at  last  extracted  by  the  crotchet 
When  the  arm  presents,  a  skilful  practitioner  may 
often  prevent  its  coming  down,  or  return  it  when  it  has 
pioti  tided.  If  the  shoulder  is  however  locked  in  the 
pelvis,  the  hand  can  be  introduced  into  the  uterus, 
by  the  sate  of  the  arm ;  and  when  the  feet  are  brought 
down  the  arm  of  course  returns.  When  the  hand  is 
introduced,  it  is  conducted  by  the  breast  and  belly  of 
the  child  to  the  feet.  If  any  difficulty  occurs  in  finding 

l!ienVV,U  1  ,°ne,  hand’  tlie  other  will  often  succeed! 
but  it  the  shoulder  and  head  prevent  the  introduction' 
of  the  hand,  the  presenting  part  must  be  raised  or 
shifted  to  one  side,  that  one  or  both  feet  may  be  taken 
hold  of,  which  by  gently  pulling,  while  the  shoulder  is 
laised,  may  be  brought  so  low  as  to  be  surrounded  with 
a  noose,  and  then  the  delivery  will  be  easily  completed. 

lbe  shoulder,  when  presenting,  feels  more  bony 
hard,  and  irregular,,  than  the  buttock;  and  when  the 
os  tincae  is  dilated  the  arm  often  comes  down.  They  are 
then  together  looked  in  the  pelvis,  and  turning  will  be 
more  difficult  and  hazardous;  unless  the  childAs  small 
the  pelvis  unusually  capacious,  or  the  hand  pressed  close 
to  the  side  of  the  head,  the  arm  and  head  will  not  be 
excluded  together.  By  attempting  to  bring  both  for¬ 
ward  the  latter  is  often  torn  off. 


The  side,  the  back,  and  the  belly,  are  easily  distin¬ 
guished  ;  and  when  they  present,  do  not  come  beyond 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  so  that  turning  is  by  no  means 
difficult.  When  the  case  is  ascertained  there  should  be 
little  delay,  for  the  child  should  be  turned  before  the 
uterus  is  too  closely  contracted  round  it. 


A  case  of  peculiar  difficulty  sometimes  occurs,  when 
the  child  lies  straight  in  the  uterus,  with  the  feet  above, 
the  arm  and  shoulder  presenting,  and  the  head  resting 
on  the  pubes,  or  on  one  side  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis! 
while  the  uterus  is  contracted  around  it.  In  this  case! 
the  arm  must  be  t  educed  by  passing  t lie  band  alone*  it 
till  the  operator  reaches  the  shoulder,  which  lie  must 
shift  a  little  to  the  opposite  side,  bringing  the  bead 
more  nearly  opposite  the  os  tincae.  Should  this  method 
fail,  the  fore  arm  may  be  pushed  up  at  the  elbow',  and 
in  bending  it  the  joint  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 
When  the  arm  is  reduced  it  must  be  kept  in  the  uterus 
till,  at  the  next  pain,  the  head  is  brought  down  and  pre¬ 
vents  its  return;  for  if  this  be  not  done,  the  arm  will  he 
protruded  as  often  as  it  is  returned. 

If  the  os  tincae  be  not  sufficiently  dilated  to  return  the 
arm,  and  if  the  head  by  the  labour  pains  is  carried  still- 
farther  to  the  side;  while  these  are  violent  and  almost 
unremitting,  every  attempt  must  for  a  time  be  given 
up,  and  a  very  large  dose  of  laudanum  administered.  The 
former  efforts  may  be  then  repeated,  or  by  fixing 
a  noose  to  the  child’s  arm,  the  head  may  be  drawn  by 
this  means  nearer  the  os  tincae,  or  more  space  may  be 
gained  for  introducing  the  hand.  This  is  the  very  judi¬ 
cious  and  probable  plan  recommended  by  the  late  Dr. 
Hamilton,  by  which  he  repeatedly  succeeded.  Should 
this  fail,  as  the  head  is  without  the  reach  of  the  perfo¬ 
rator,  the  crotchet  must  be  fixed  on  the  trunk  or  thorax 
to  bring  down  the  breech  or  feet,  and  the  delivery  may 
be  then  accomplished,  as  in  these  cases.  This  practice 
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|s  however  only  justifiable  when  the  pelvis  is  faulty, 
or  the  mother’s  life  in  imminent  danger. 

Dr.  Denman  has  remarked,  that  when  the  arm  pre¬ 
sents,  if  it  is  drawn  down,  and  the  patient  left  to  the 
elforts  of  nature,  the  child,  by  the  action  of  the  uterus, 
will  turn  as  on  an  axis,  the  breech  come  down,  and  the 
arm  be  necessarily  drawn  back.  This,  however,  will 
only  be  the  case  when  the  child  is  dead  ;  and  the 
method  recommended  by  Dr.  Hamilton  will  often  save 
the  life  of  the  child;  nor  has  this  spontaneous  evo¬ 
lution  succeeded  within  the  observation  of  other  prac¬ 
titioners. 

When  loth  arms  present,  the  case  is  not  more  difficult 
than  when  one  protrudes.  They  prevent  the  head 
coming  down,  and  may  be  either  reduced,  or  there  is 
room  to  bring  down  the  feet.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  head,  with  a  hand  on  each  side,  may  be  locked 
in  the  pelvis.  If  the  woman’s  strength  begins  to  decay, 
for  by  delay  in  a  well-formed  pelvis  the  delivery  may 
be  completed  by  the  efforts  of  nature,  the  lever  and 
the  forceps  must  be  tried ;  and  if  these  fail,  the  only 
resource  is  the  crotchet. 

When  the  head  is  locked  fust  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  uterus  is  contracted  round  the  body  of  the  child, 
a  tumour  is  perceived  on  its  head,  if  it  be  living,  but 
not,  if  dead.  When  a  child  is  locked  fast,  the  face  is 
usually  towards  the  sacrum.  Sometimes  the  face  of 
the  child  is  turned  upward,  from  its  progress  being 
stopped  by  the  sagittal  suture  resting  on  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis.'  In  a  case  of  this  kind  Lev  ret  advises  pass¬ 
ing  a  fillet  through  the  perforation  of  each  blade  of  the 
forceps,  before  they  are  introduced.  When  the  handles 
are  fixed,  the  ends  of  the  fillets  must  be  tied  together, 
so  as  to  hang  down  in  a  noose,  about  six  or  seven  inches. 
If  then  the  handles  are  raised  with  the  right  hand,  and 
the  fillet  pulled  down  with  the  left,  the  forceps  will  be 
converted  into  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  and  bring  the 
head  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  This  is,  however, 
only  practicable  with  the  long  curved  forceps. 

After  the  delivery,  the  accoucheur  should  pass  his 
hand  into  the  uterus,  or  press  on  the  abdomen,  to 
examine  whether  another  child  may  not  remain.  Should 
the  child,  with  the  waters,  be  in  a  small  proportion  to 
the  bulk  of  the  abdomen  ;  should  the  umbilical  cord, 
after  being  divided,  continue  to  bleed  beyond  the  usual 
time;  labour  pains  recur;  a  tumour  remain  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  he  should  certainly  intro¬ 
duce  his  hand  into  the  uterus;  for  these  circumstances 
are  often,  from  different  causes,  fallacious.  When  a 
child  is  known  to  be  in  the  uterus,  and  natural  pains 
come  on,  the  membranes  soon  force  down.  If  the 
head  or  breech  present,  the  membranes  may  be  broken, 
and  delivery  will  soon  be  completed.  If  the  feet  pre¬ 
sent,  they  should  be  immediately  taken  hold  of  and 
brought  forward.  As  in  such  cases  the  uterus  is 
usually  over-distended,  the  pains  are  often  slow  and 
inefficient,  the  woman  agitated  in  uncertainty,  and 
weakened  by  flooding ;  so  that  it  is  better  to  pass  the 
hand,  break  the  membranes,  and  expedite  the  delivery. 
Cases  of  twins  are  uncommon  ;  of  triplets  and  qua¬ 
druplets  proportionally  more  rare.  A  very  few  in¬ 
stances  have  occurred  (Garthshore,  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions)  of  five  at  a  birth.  It  is  singular,  that  of 
far  the  greater  number  of  twins  and  triplets,  the  father 
has  been  in  an  infirm  state  of  health. 


W  hen  the  labour  is  completed,*  the  linen,  &c.  must 
be  changed,  and  the  woman  left  to  repose,  after  having 
taken  some  gruel,  seen  her  child  in  health,  which 
should  be  placed  at  her  side.  She  may  then  be  left  to 
rest  for  two  or  three  hours;  while  the  room  is  kept 
cool,  airy,  and  with  the  utmost  tranquillity  around.  It 
has  been  usual  to  give  various  medicines,  particularly 
spermaceti,  “  the  sovereignest  thing  on  earth  for  an 
inward  bruise;”  but  this,  and  all  other  medicines,  are 
now  disused.  Should  there  be  inflammation  from 
bruises,  fomentations  or  astringent  applications  may 
be  used ;  and  should  not  a  stool  occur  in  twenty-four 
hours,  a  clyster  or  a  little  castor  oil  may  be  given. 
Should  after  pains,  as  they  are  called,  be  troublesome ; 
pains  arising  from  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  uterus 
in  consequence  of  the  discharge  of  clots  of  blood,  an 
opiate  may  be  given,  and  repeated,  if  necessary. 

The  peculiarly  irritable  state  of  a  woman  in  child¬ 
bed  renders  the  continuation  of  the  utmost  tranquillity 
and  caution  necessary  till  after  the  third  evening.  It 
may  afterwards  be  gradually  relaxed.  The  secretion  of 
milk  will  then  have  begun ;  the  period  of  the  formation 
of  fever  is  passed;  the  irritability,  the  constant  attend¬ 
ant  of  changes  in  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  greatly 
diminished.  Popular  prejudice  has  prolonged  this  cau¬ 
tion  to  the  ninth  day,  and  in  some  families  it  is  still 
common  to  confine  the  woman  to  her  bed  on  that 
day;  and  indeed  such  is  the  prejudice  which  fills 
every  female  mind  respecting  its  importance,  that,  from 
apprehension  alone  some  little  irritation  is  occasionally 
observable  on  it. 

The  child,  from  the  delay,  the  pressure  on  the  head, 
or  the  cord,  is  sometimes  born  apparently  without  life. 
In  this  case  the  cord  is  allowed  occasionally  to  bleed  a 
little;  air  is  blown  into  its  mouth,  closing  the  nostrils  ; 
embrocations  of  warm  brandy  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  a  clyster  thrown  up.  A  tobacco  clyster 
sometimes  given,  or  tobacco  smoke  injected  into  the 
rectum,  seems,  from  the  narcotic  quality  of  the  herb, 
rather  injurious  than  useful.  A  little  soap  is  always  at 
hand,  and  will  form  a  more  convenient  laxative  in  this 
form. 

See  Smellie’s,  Le  Motte’s,  Denman’s,  and  Hamilton's 
Midwifery.  See  Abortio  menorrhagia,  Prje- 

SENTATIO  PERITONITIS. 

PA  RTUS,  (from  pario) .  See  Parturitio. 

PARU'LIS,  (from  itacx,  and  bA w/a  gum).  An  in¬ 
flammation,  boil,  or  ABSCESS  in  the  gums.  (See 
Abscesses  gingivarum.)  From  similar  causes,  viz. 
decayed  teeth,  excrescences  of  different  consistences, 
from  the  fungus  to  the  wart,  grow  on  the  gum.  A  de¬ 
cayed  tooth,  if  suspected  as  the  cause,  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  excrescence  removed  by  the  ligature  or 
the  knife.  After  the  operation,  the  wound  should  be 
allowed  to  bleed  for  some  time  ;  after  that  astringent 
washes,  at  first  more  strong,  to  act  as  styptics,  and  at 
last  milder,  to  heal  the  sore,  should  be  frequently  used. 
PASMA.  See  Catapasma. 

PA'SPIER.  See  Crithmum. 

PA'SSA,  (from parnlo,  to  spread).  A  fig  or  grape 
hanging  down  from  the  limb  or  bunch ;  generally  used 
as  an  epithet,  as  in  vva  passu,  the  raisin.  See  Pa¬ 
ronychia. 

PASSIFLOR A  LATJRIFOLIA  and  MALI FOR- 
MIS,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1335  and  1350.  The  fruits  of 
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these  species  of  granadella  are  cooling,  and  gently  laxa¬ 
tive. 

PA'SSIO,  (from  patlor,  to  suffer).  A  passion,  af¬ 
fection,  or  disease.  See  Affkctio,  and  Hypo- 
CHONDKIACUS  MORBUS. 

PASSIONS.  See  Pa'thema. 

PA'S SUD.fi,  (dim.  of  passa,  a  Jig).  See  Uv* 
PASS*. 

PA'SSUM,  (from  passa,  a  grape  or  raisin).  See 
V IT  IS. 

PA  STA  RE'GIA,  and  PA'STILLUS,  (from  Kavvw, 
to  sprinkle).  See  Cor.i.ix,  and  Trochisci.  Paste, 
as  an  article  of  diet,  has  been  highly  reprobated,  and 
indeed  it  is  somewhat  unwholesome,  though  we  cannot 
accuse  it  with  some  eager  dietetic  reformers  ot  pro¬ 
ducing  obstructions  in  the  mesentery,  atrophy,  and 
dropsy.  If  boiled  without  suet  or  fat,  it  is  not  easily 
digested;  and  if  baked  insufficiently  it  is  equally  insolu¬ 
ble.  With  suet  or  butter  it  is  light,  and  not  peculiarly 
injurious;  but  the  oil  when  baked  is  in  an  empyreumatic 
state,  and  rises  inconveniently  on  the  stomach  of  those 
subject  to  indigestion.  As  an  article  ot  diet  it  should 
be  used  sparingly  and  with  caution ;  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  1  a’.ed,  but  not  burnt. 

PASTINA'CA,  pastinaca  saliva ,  a  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  3 76, 
(from  pascor,  to  feed;  useful  as  food).  Parsnep. 
The  root  is  thick,' fleshy,  and  juicy;  the  leaves  large, 
broad,  and  strengthened  by  a  thick  rib  ;  the  seed  oval, 
large,  thin,  marginated,  casting  its  husk.  It  grows  in 
meadows,  and  on  the  borders  of  fields,  flowers  in  July, 
and  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  food  most  agreeable  to  rabbits. 
The  name  is  given  to  several  vegetable  products, 
branea  ursina  C ermanica ,  spundyliwm ,  anc-parsnep,.  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  siuniy.  dauciis,.  turd  ilium,  and  cuminoides. 

Pastina'ca  iiorte'nsis.  See  Pastinaca  sa- 

■rivA. 

Pastina'ca  oi.usa'tra,  opoponax  pseudocode, 
panax  heracleum  inajus,  panax  pastnuicea,  spondylium  vcl 
pastinaca  Gertnaniea  affinis  panax.  Hercules  all¬ 
heal,  or  WOUND-WORT.  The  leaves  are  entire, 
heart-shaped,  but  with  one  side  lower  than  the  other  ; 
the  middle  ribs  bearing  the  several  sets  of  leaves,  which 
stand  in  pairs  along  a  larger  rib.  It  is  a  native  ot  the 
warm  climates,  but  bears  the  cold  of  ours,  and  produces 
the  gum  Opoponax,  q.  v.  The  seeds  are  much 
warmer  than  those  of  the  wild  or  the  garden  parsnep. 

Pastinaca  sativa,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  3  76  13 ,  pastinaca 
hartensis.  Garden  parsnep.  The  leaves  are  paler 
coloured  than  the  wild,  smooth,  and  indented.  I  he 
roots  are  sweet,  contain  much  mucilage,  and  are  \ery 
nutritious  :  they  yield  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine  a 
sweetish  extract,  and  in  distillation  with- water  a  small 
portion  of  essential  oil,  with  the  flavour  of  the  root ; 
the  seeds  are  aromatic,  but  inferior  in  this  respect  to 
those  of  the  wild  species. 

Pastina'ca  sylvu'stris,  claphoboscunt,  claphicon , 
banka,  and  wild  PARSNEP,  a  variety  of  the  pastinaca 
sylvestris,  as  authors  have  supposed,  but  more  probably 
a  species  of  aenanthc,  perhaps  the  ic.  pimpineloidts  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  366. 

It  hath  dark  green  indented  leaves,  and  slender 
woodv  roots  ;  is  common  about  the  sides  of  fields,  flow¬ 
ers  in  June  and  July,  and  ripens  its  seeds  in  September. 
On  eathw  the  roots  a  heat  is  complained  of  in  the 
mouth,  soon  followed  by  thirst;  the  pupil  gradually  di¬ 


lates,  the  sight  is  lost,  and  a  delirium  comes  on.  When 
discharged  by  vomiting  these  symptoms  abate ;  but 
the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  the  last  which  disappears. 
These  wild  parsneps  are  harder  when  boiled  than  the 
good  ones,  and  may  be  thus  easily  distinguished. 

PATE  LLA,  (a  diminutive  of  patina).  The  knee- 
TAN,  rotula,  mo/a  genu,  scutiforme,  carti/aginosmn,  4- 
disci  forme  os,  oculus  genu,  caucaloides,  epigonatis,  epimu - 
Us,  mylacris,  myle,  and  CAP  of  the  KNEE.  It  is  a  flat¬ 
tened  bone,  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint  of 
the  knee,  broad  upwards,  and  pointed  downwards.  Its 
anterior  surface  is  smooth,  but  perforated  with  many 
holes,  formed  by  the  attachment  ofligamentous  fibres  : 
its  posterior  surface  is  covered  with  a  cartilage;  di¬ 
vided  internally  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  ridges, 
into  four  cavities,  the  two  lower  of  which  move  upon 
the  femur  in  the  extension,  the  two  upper  in  the 
flexion,  of  the  leg.  The  upper  cavities'  are  adapted 
to  the  pulley  of  the  os  femoris,  on  which  they  rest 
when  the  leg  is  in  an  ordinary  unrestrained  posture ; 
but  when  bent,  the  patella  descends  on  the  condyles, 
and  when  extended  rises  above  the  pulley.  The  edges 
and  lower  points  of  the  bone  are  rough,  tor  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  tendons  or  ligaments.. 

The  knee-pan  is  cellular,  but  the  cells  are  so  small 
that  it  is  a  strong  bone,  and  can  resist  a  .smart  blow ; 
■but  it  is  broken  by  a  violent  contraction  of  the  muscles 
when  the  leg  is  extended.  (For fractured  knee-pan,  see 
vol.  i.  p.  6S3.)  The  tendons  of  the  extensors  are  in¬ 
serted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella,  and  a  ligament 
runs  from  the  lower  part  to  be  connected  to  the  tibia. 
The  patella  suffers  the  leg  to  have  some  degree  of  ro¬ 
tation,  which  if  it  had  been  a  fixed  process  like  the  ole- 
cranura  it  would  not :  it  likewise  is  less  incident  to 
fractures  than  if  it  had  been  one  solid  bone  with  the 
tibia.  At  the  time  of  birth  it  is  cartilaginous. 

Patella  documa'stica.  SeeCuPELLA. 

PATE'T/E  UVLE,  or  PATETHEIS7E.  See  Uva 
passa. 

PATHE'CA.  See  Jace  Brasiliensibus. 

PATHE'M A,  (from  Tfatryta,  (0  suffer).  See  Af- 

FECTIO. 

It  is  not  our  present  object  to  engage  in  minute  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  the  subject  of  the  passions ;  for  the  ques¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  it  is  medical,  lies  within  a  narrow  com¬ 
pass.  It  has  been  confused  rather  than  illustrated  by 
the  metaphysicians,  whose  speculations  we  need  not 
follow. 

Much  inconvenience  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
metaphorical  language  employed.  Affections,  emo¬ 
tions,  and  passions,  have  not  been  clearly  distinguished, 
nor  has  it  been  carefully  pointed  out  that  they  are  de¬ 
crees  only  of  similar .  changes  in  the  brain.  That 
pleasing  sensation,  for  instance,  which  arises  from  the 
contemplation  of  objects  of  taste  is  an  affection, 
which,  arising  to  admiration,  is  an  emotion,  and  in  a 
still  greater  degree  styled  ecstacy,  becomes  a  passion. 
The  inaccuracy  of  language  is  felt  also  in  the  first  step. 
Emotions  and  passions  imply  active  energy,  and  can 
scarcely  be  proper  terms  to  characterise  fear,  which  de¬ 
presses  5  terror,  which  for  a  time  annihilates  all  the- 
functions  ;  or  grief,  which  kills.  The  error  arises  from- 
considering  them  as  distinct,  mental  affections;  but 
they  are  so  only  in  a  remote  degree.  They  are  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  sensible  impressions,  which  excite  ideas;-. 
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bv  the  associations  or  reminiscence  which  recal  them  ; 
and  are  interposed  between  the  idea  and  volition,  in¬ 
fluencing  the  latter  apparently  as  distinct  pauses.  Thus 
the  passionate-  man,  in  his  violent  iury,  is  not  agitated 
bp  the  cause,  which  is  often  trifling,  but  by  the  passion 
of  anger  excited  by  the  idea ;  the  jealous  man,  not  by 
the  actions  or  words  of  his  mistress,  but  by  the  suspi¬ 
cions  which  these  excite.  In  the  common  mental  ope¬ 
rations  there  is  a  step  between  the  idea  and  volition, 
distinguished  by  the  term  motive;  but  we  proceed 
often  so  rapidly  from  the  impression  to  action,  that  vo¬ 
lition  and  the  motive  are  not  observed,  though  each 
exist.  In  this  intermediate  period  the  connections  and 
associations  have  often  a  considerable  effect  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  views  and  objects,  sometimes  exciting  to  vio¬ 
lence,  depressing  to  despondency,  or  composing  the 
mind  in  the  pleasing  delusion  of  contemplative  ad¬ 
miration.  These  different  and  opposite  mental  affec¬ 
tions  produce  corresponding  changes  in  the  body,  and 
act  as  exciting  and  depressing  powers.  We  see  their 
distinct  effects  only  as  corporeal ;  for  they  produce  the 
same  consequences  as  the  more  material  agents.  1  hus 
the  excitability  is  destroyed  by  grief  as  well  as  by  the 
slow  action  of  a  narcotic  poison,  or  more  suddenly  ex¬ 
hausted  by  passion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  lord 
Chatham.  Moderate  joy  actsexactlylikeagentle  stimulus, 
and  the  admiration  excited  by  beautiful  objects,  either  of 
nature  or  art,  like  those  gentle  narcotics  which  diffuse 
calmness  and  serenity,  though  undermining  the  more 
active  energies  of  our  constitution.  So  true  is  the  ge¬ 
neral  position,  which  we  have  often  endeavouied  to  in¬ 
culcate,  that  we  see  in  medicine  nothing  but  what  is 
corporeal ;  our  agents  and  the  changes  produced  are  the 
game,  at  least  in  their  effects. 

Passions  are  divided  into  the  exciting  or  depressing : 
each  again,  in  a  medical  view,  into  such  as  excite,  sud¬ 
denly. "and  with  temporary  violence,  or  more  slowly  and 
permanently..  Were  we,  therefore,  to  draw  out  a  short 
scheme  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  the  following,  which, 
though  in  itself  imperfect,  may  be  ot  use  when  we 
consider  the  subject  in  a  medical  view.  Passions  are 
either, 

i.  exciting. 

a  In  a  violent  degree,  as  anger,  passion,  ec¬ 
stasy. 

/3  More  moderately.  Joy,  emulation,  desire, 

HOPE,  BENEVOLENCE,  LOVE. 

II.  DEPRESSING. 

a.  In  a  violent  degree.  Terror,  grief. 

More  moderately.  Fear,  jealousy,  envy, 

RESENTMENT. 

III.  CALMING. 


Veneration,  admiration,  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  excellent  or  beautiful  in  nature  or 
art. 

1 .  Music. 

2.  Painting. 


Persons  of  strong  active  imaginations,  sanguine  in 
their  temperaments,  eager  in  their  pursuits  and  ex¬ 
pectations,  are  most  liable  to,  and  suffer  most  from,  the 
violently,  exciting  passions.  The  effects  arc  often  apo¬ 


plexy,  palsy,  haemoptoe,  jaundice ;  or  if  they  escape 
from  such  severe  diseases,  they  experience  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  too  great  excitement  in  subsequent  depres¬ 
sions.  The  passions  which  excite  moderately  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  conducive  to  health.  They  keep  up  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  the  circulation,  by  which  the  blood  is  regularly 
distributed  to  the  surface,  increase  the  active  powers  of 
mind  and  body,  render  the  sleep  sound  and  refreshing, 
the  appetite  and  digestion  excellent.  \et  these  effects 
are  only  the  consequence  of  the  sunshine  of  prosperity ; 
for  when  emulation  is  followed  by  disappointment,  or  • 
even  not  cheered  by  due  encouragement,  hope  long  de¬ 
layed,  benevolence  rewarded  by  ingratitude,  each  dege¬ 
nerates  into  its  corresponding  depressing  passion.  The 
more  violent  passions  are  the  ocean  in  a  storm ;  the 
less  violent,  the  salutary  breeze,  which  gently  agitate 
the  waves,  and  prevent  stagnation  and  putridity. 

The  depressing  passions  are,  in  different  degrees,  se¬ 
dative.  The  more  violent  ones  are  sometimes  fatal  in 
a  moment.  The  others  slowly  undermine  the  consti¬ 
tution,  weaken  every  function,  and  induce  dyspepsia, 
palsy,  dropsy,  with  the  whole  train  of  asthenic  dis¬ 
eases. 

We  have  added  the  calming  passions,  to  point  out 
the  injurious  effects  of  their  indulgence.  It  was  the 
remark,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  they  were  se¬ 
dative;  and  they  certainly  are  so,  perhaps  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  not  so  powerfully  engaging  the  more 
active  intellectual  exertions  :  yet  vve  think  the  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  narcotics  which  give  serenity,  offered 
lately  rather  as  an  illustration  than  as  an  argument,  is  so 
striking,  that  we  would  call  them  the  mental  opiates. 
People°of  acute  sensibility  and  refined  taste,  of  indo¬ 
lent  habits  and  less  inclined  to  active  exertions,  are- 
most  liable  to  take  copious  draughts  of  these  intoxicat¬ 
ing  engagements. 

In  the  early  periods  of  these  respective  mental  dis¬ 
eases,  when  they  become  such,  the  treatment  must  be 
moral  and  intellectual.  It  is  of  the  utmost  conse¬ 
quence,  therefore,  to  trace  the  passions  in  the  infant 
state,  for  they  may  be  observed  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life,  and  to  apply  due  restraints  on  then  excess. 
Even  the  most  salutary  passions  should  be  moderated;, 
or  emulation  may  arise  to  envy,  desire  to  greediness, 
benevolence  to  a  painful  refinement,  joy  to  ecstasy, - 
love  to  jealousy.  The  suitable  mental  treatment  re¬ 
quires  little  discussion ;  for  it  must  be  varied  according 
to  the  temperament,  the  disposition,  the  situation  ot 
the  patient.  When  they  induce  corporeal  disease,  they 
belong  to  the  different  parts  ot  the  work-. 

PATHETICI,  (from  the  same).  See  DysorexIjE.. 

PATHE'TICUS,  (from  the  same).  An  epithet  of 
the  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  because  they  direct  the  eyes  to 
intimate  the  passions  of  the  mind.  They  are  the  small¬ 
est  pair  in  the  body,  and  appear  below  the  edge  of  the 
transverse  processes  ;  they  pass  by  the  side  of  the  sella 
turcica,  and  go  through  the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale 
superius,  to  the  superior  oblique  muscle. 

P ATIIOGN OMO  M IC  U  S ,  (from  tfaSo;,  a  disease, 
and  yi vuiaKOj,  lo  know');  An  epithet  fot  a  sjmptom  oi  a 
concourse  of  symptoms  inseparable  from  a  distempei,. 
and  found  in  no  other.  ( luod  eotrvenit  om  >,  sol:  et  sem¬ 
per.  Pathognomonic  symptoms  arc,  therefore,  those  by 
which  a  disease  may  with  certainty  be  distinguished,  the 
enumeration  of  which  forms  the  most  concise  definition?. 
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PAlIIOLO  GIA,  (from  tfxQo;,  a  disease,  and 
a  discourse) . 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  institutions  of  me¬ 
dicine  were  usually  divided  into  the  physiology,  patho¬ 
logy,  hygieine,  and  therapeutics.  The  more  general 
division  was,  however,  into  the  hygieine  and  jatrike; 
the  latter  including  the  pathology,  the  prognostics,  and 
the  therapeutics.  In  this  view  the  pathology  includes 
the  difference.^  the  nature,  the  causes,  and  effects,  of 
diseases;  but  even  this  division  is  now  neglected.  The 
differences  of  diseases  are  referred  to  nosology,  though 
this,  at  the  period  of  the  publication  of  Sauvages’  first 
edition,  was  styled  pathologia  methodica.  The  par¬ 
ticular  causes  and  effects  of  diseases  are  referred  also  to 
the  particular  description,  so  that  little  remains  under 
this  head  in  modern  authors  but  the  general  doctrines. 

We  have  already  anticipated  the  greater  part  of  the 
disquisitions  respecting  the  general  doctrines  under  the 
article  Molt  bus,  q.  v. ;  for  there,  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  the  reader  would  look  for  the  diseases  of  the 
fluids,  of  the  simple  and  the  vital  solids.  The  diseases 
of  the  containing  solids,  of  the  organised  solids,  and  the 
particular  secreted  fluids,  could  not  be  separated  from 
the  particular  diseases. 

The  distinction  of  the  causes  of  diseases  in  general 
we  have  also  noticed  (see  Causa),  and  the  particular 
causes  might  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  diseases  which 
they  produce.  We  have  certainly  anticipated  almost 
every  part  of  such  disquisitions,  as  they  rest  on  the  more 
improved  chemical  knowledge  of  modern  times,  and  to 
combat  ancient  fancies  would  form  a  very  uninteresting 
part  of  the  present  work.  It  is  sufficient  then  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  causes  of  diseases  as  distinguished  by  the 
latest  pathologists,  are  those  from  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  atmosphere;  from  food  and  drink;  the  improper 
use  of  remedies;  poisons;  errors  in  the  animal  motions; 
injuries  from  particular  positions  or  motions ;  immode¬ 
rate  mental  exertions;  perturbations  of  mind;  excesses 
of  sleep  and  watching;  unnatural  excretions  and  reten¬ 
tions  ;  causes  of  calculus ;  diseases  from  animated  beings, 
or  other  external  causes,  as  clothing;  accidents  from 
bruises  or  fire ;  substances  swallowed,  or  in  any  man¬ 
ner  introduced  into  the  cavities. 

The  predisposing  causes,  seminia,  are  those  common 
to  each  sex  or  age,  or  those  peculiar  to  particular  tem¬ 
peraments  and  constitutions.  To  which  are  sometimes 
added  preternatural  predispositions,  which  are  little  else 
than  concealed  idiosyncracies  excited  to  action  by  acci¬ 
dent.  See  Air,  Aliment,  Venenum,  Hypochon¬ 
driasis,  Somnus,  Calculus,  Vestitus,  Ambus- 
tio.  Prognosis. 

PATIE'NTIA,  (from  potior,  to  bear ,  from  its  gently 
purging  qualities).  See  Lapathum  hortense, 

PAT  IE  NTJ7E  MUSCULUS,  (from  the  same),  be¬ 
cause  its  action  is  expressive  of  patience.  See  Leva¬ 
tor  SCAPULAE. 

PA  lOR  NA  MUM,  (from  patco,  to  be  open).  See 
Nar.es. 

PATRA'PIUM.  See  Apium. 

PA  I  HUM  CORTEX,  vel  PUT, VIS,  (because  it 
was  introduced  by  the  Jesuits).  See  Cortex  Pe- 
KUVIANUS. 

PATU'RSA.  See  Lues  venerea. 

PAU  DE  SANGLE.  See  Gummi  kubrum  as- 

TRINGKNS. 

PAULI  NA.  Confcctio ,  (from  zuxvcu,  because  it  pro- 
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cured  rest).  A  warm  opiate;  the  pguUna  of  Aristar¬ 
chus,  and  the  same  with  the  confectio  Archigenis.  The 
London  college  have  rejected  it  from  their  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia  of  the  year  1786. 

^  PAVA'NA,  i.  e.  Mollucce'nse  li'gnum.  See 
Cataputia  minor,  under  Grana  tiglia. 

PAVA'TE,  PAVETTE.  See  Malleamothe. 

P AVI'NA.  See  Hippocastanum. 

PA'VOll,  (fromp«Deo).  Fear.  See  Pruritus  and 
Pathema. 

PECHE  DION,  (from  OTjysSiov.)  See  Perinjeum. 

PECHURIM  CORTEX.  (See  Faba  pechurim.) 
It  agrees  in  quality  with  the  bean,  and  is  used  in  dysen¬ 
teries  and  dyspepsia. 

PECHYAGRA,  (from  the  elbow,  and  xypx, 

seizure).  See  Arthritis. 

PE'CHYS,  (from  the  elbow).  See  Olecra¬ 

non. 

PECHYTY  RBE.  See  Scorbutus. 

PE  CTEN.  See  Pubis  ossa. 

Pe'cten  veneris.  SeeScANDix. 

PECTINA  TIO,  (from  pecten,  a  comb).  Combing; 
a  species  of  friction. 

PECTIN7EYJS  vel  PECTINA'LIS  MUSCULUS, 
(from  pecten,  the  pubis) ,  from  the  colour  lividus,  rises 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  os  pubis,  on  the  outside  of 
Poupart’s  ligament,  runs  downwards,  backwards,  and 
outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  linea  aspera  below 
the  little  trochanter :  it  draws  the  thigh  outward  and 
inward,  and  assists  in  rolling  it. 

PECTINATI  MUSCULJ,  (from  their  resemblance 
to  pecten,  a  comb),  the  fasciculated  muscular  fibres  of 
the'  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

PECTORA  LE  DECO  CTUM.  See  Hordei  de- 

COCTUM  COMPOSITUM. 

PECTORALIS,  (from  pectus,  the  breast)  ;  an  epi¬ 
thet  for  medicines  appropriated  to  disorders  of  the 
breast.  Employed  in  this  general  sense  the  term  is 
improper,  and  the  more  limited  one  of  modern  authors, 
viz.  expectorantia,  should  be  commonly  used.  If  the 
pectoralia  may,  with  M.  Lieutaud,  be  of  three  kinds,  de¬ 
mulcents,  astringents,  and  resolvents,  it  will  be  very- 
obvious  that  the  general  term  will  lead  to  confusion. 

Pectoralis  major,  vel  addu'cens  hu'meri, 
rises  in  a  radiated  manner  from  the  anterior  and  infe¬ 
rior  part  of  the  clavicle,  then  from  the  sternum,  and  at 
the  lower  part  from  thet  hird,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs  from 
the  cartilage,  and  partly  from  the  bony  portion  of  the 
sixth  rib,  sending  its  tendinous  fibres  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  external  oblique  and  rectus  abdominis,  passes 
towards  the  arm  with  its  upper  edge  contiguous  to  the 
deltoid,  and  between  them  the  cephalic  vein  penetrates. 
Near  its  insertion  the  pectoralis  doubles  in  on  its  lower 
edge,  forming  a  posterior  and  anterior  lamella,  and  runs 
to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  biceps 
groove.  This  doubling  has  occasioned  Winslow  to  di¬ 
vide  the  muscle  into  two  parts,  p’rom  its  tendon  it 
sends  off  fibres,  which  contribute  to  form  the  fascia 
that  covers  the  muscles  of  the  arm  ;  and  this  muscle, 
with  the  latissimus  dorsi,  forms  the  cavity  of  the  axilla. 
The  pectoralis  is  partly  a  rotator  of  the  arm,  but  its  great 
use  is  to  bring  the  arm  forward  close  to  the  body.  It 
assists  also  in  moving  the  trunk  of  the  body  when  the 
arm  is  fixed,  and  Haller  thought  that  it  assisted  respira¬ 
tion. 

Pectoralis  mi'nor,  serratus  anticus  and  serratits 
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anticus  minor,  lies  beneath  the  pectoralis  major,  rises 
by  three  digitations  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
ribs,  then  passes  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  and 
joins  with  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  to  be  inserted  into 
"the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  muscle  of  the  scapula,  or  of  respiration,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  one  or  the  other  termination  is  considered  to 
be  the  fixed  point. 

Pectora  lis  inte'rnus.  See  Trianularis 

STERN  I. 

PECTORA'RIA  HE'RBA,  (from  its  use  in  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  breast).  See  Angelica  sativa. 

PE  CTORIS  OS.  See  Sternum, 

PE'CTUS,  (from  •usrpfos,  compact).  The  BREAST, 
tfietys;  from  its  resemblance  to  the  back  of  a  tortoise, 
yjsXurer, ;  also  the  metatarsus. 

PECTU'SCULUM,  (dim.  of  pectus).  See  Meta¬ 
tarsus. 

PEDICULO  SUS  MORBUS,  (from  pediculus,  a 
louse).  See  Phthiriasis. 

PE'DIBUS  BO  VUM  O  LEUMEX.  Neat’s  foot 
oil,  prepared  by  boiling  the  joints  of  horned  cattle  in 
large  vessels.  See  Anchylosis. 

PEDl'CULI  INGUINA'LES  et  PU'BIS.  See 
Morpiones. 

PEDICULA  RIA,  (from  its  destroying  lice).  See 
Staphisagria. 

PEDICULA'TIO,  (from  the  same).  See  Phthi- 
riasis. 

PEDI  CULUS,  (from  pes,  a  foot)  ;  from  their  great 
number  of  feet.  A  louse.  Pediculus  hum  anus  Lin. 
System*  Naturae,  vol.  ii.  p.  1016 ;  an  animal  “fa¬ 
miliar  to  man,”  though  often  inconvenient  from  its 
bite.  Lice  have  been  supposed  hemaphrodites ;  and 
are  certainly  oviparous.  A  louse  will  lay  in  six  days 
fifty  eggs,  without  exhausting  its  store,  and  in  twenty- 
four  days  the  young  ones  are  capable  of  laying  eggs 
themselves.  From  calculation  it  is  supposed  that  two 
female  lice  may  produce  eighteen  thousand  in  two 
monihs.  The  largest  animals  of  this  kind  were  disco¬ 
vered  by  Linnaeus  in  the  warm  caverns  of  Falhum,  in 
Sweden.  rI  hose  which  conceal' themselves  in  clothes 
are  apparently  different  from  the  lice  of  the  hair;  for 
in  India,  however  dirty  the  person,  he  is  only  infested 
with  the  latter.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  navigators 
lose  them  in  the  tropics,  and  recover  them  on  their  return 
to  the  same  spot ;  but  it  is  not  supported  by  observation. 
Monkeys,  the  Hottentots,  and  some  races  of  negroes, 
are  said  to  eat  them  ;  and  in  some  receptacles  of  luna¬ 
tics,  it  is  reported  that,  they  are  put  into  the  hair  to 
produce  irritation.  When  new-born  children  were  af¬ 
fected  with  a  suppression  of  urine,  a  louse  was  formerly 
introduced  into  the  urethra  ;  and  the  same  remedy  has 
been  used  in  similar  complaints  of  horses.  It  acts,  as 
is  supposed,  by  its  irritation. 

It  is  said  also  that  they  quit  any  person  ill  of  an  infec¬ 
tious  disease,  multiplying  most  in  the  strongest  consti¬ 
tutions.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  animals,  particularly 
fish,  are  seldom  infected  with  them  but  at  the  period 
of  their  greatest  perfection.  They  are  said  to  be  useful 
to  children  in  epilepsies,  diseases  ot  the  head,  and  in 
Bcrofula,  by  producing  sores  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  the 
worst  consequences  have  arisen  from  drying  these  sores. 
As  a  remedy  this  animal  is  not  likely  to  be  again  em¬ 
ployed,  and  it  is  carefully  destroyed  when  discovered, 


The  most  fatal  poisons  to  it  are  the  mercurial  calces, 
the  seeds  of  veratrum,  staphisacre,  menispermum,  rue, 
opium,  angelica  and  laurel,  saffron,  pepper,  sedum, 
lycopodium,  pinguicula,  and  nicotiana.  In  botany  the 
term  is  synonymous  with  pedunculus. 

PE'DICUS,  (from  pes,  a  foot).  See  Extensor 

BIGITORUM  BREVIS. 

PEDLLUV1UM,  (from  pedes,  and  laro,  to  bathe), 
lavapedium,  a  bath  for  the  FEET.  The  extreme  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  feet  sympathise  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
system,  the  stomach,  and  the  head.  If  the  feet  are  cold, 
colic  pains  come  on,  the  skin  is  rough,  perspiration  de¬ 
fective,  and  the  salutary  evacuations  from  the  uterus- 
and  haemorrhoides  checked.  Pediluvia  are  consequently 
extensively  useful.  Baths  for  the  feet  should  be  used 
at  bed-time,  to  procure  a  general  perspiration.  If  used 
a  few  days  before  the  menstrual  discharge  they  are 
said  to  promote  it,  and  are  particularly  useful  in  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  head,  as  well  as  the  commencement  of  fe¬ 
brile  complaints.  It  is  sometimes  injurious,  by  deter¬ 
mining  too  powerfully  to  the  head,  and  should  be  used 
with  caution  in  its  diseases,  or  the  temperature  should 
not  be  rasied  above  g8°.  See  Baln  eu  m. 

PE  DION,  and  PELMA,  (from  pes).  The  sole  of 
the  foot.  See  Pes. 

PE'DORA,  (from  pcs).  The  sordes  of  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  feet. 

PEDRO  DEL  CO'BRA.  See  Cobra  be  Ca- 
pf.llo. 

Pe'dro  del  po'rco.  See  Bezoar  hystricis. 

PEDUNCULiE  CEREBE'LLI.  See  Cerebel¬ 
lum. 

PEDUNCUUA  TUS,  (from  pedunculus).  Growing 
upon  foot- stalks. 

PEGANON,  (froth  vnijyyvio,  to  condense).  See 
Rut  a. 

PE'GE.  A  FOUNTAIN.  See  Oculus. 

PE  LADA.  A  loss  of  hair  from  a  venereal  cause. 

PELECA'NUS,  the  name  of  an  instrument  for  draw¬ 
ing  the  teeth ;  and  of  a  glass  vessel  formerly  used  for  the 
digestion  and  circulation  of  liquors  poured  in  at  their 
narrow  necks,  which  were  afterwards  hermetically  seal¬ 
ed:  at  present  two  mattresses  are  used  instead  of  a  pe- 
lecan,  the  neck  of  one  being  inserted  into  that  of  the 
other. 

PELIO  MA,  (from  weXoy,  black).  See  SUGIL- 

LATIO. 

PELLAGRA,  (from  pel  lis,  the  skin,  and  ay  pa,  a  dis¬ 
ease).  This  singular  disease  has  attracted  particular  at¬ 
tention  within  these  last  thirty  years,  not  wholly  from 
its  novelty,  but  from  its  becoming  more  violent,  and 
from  its  being  more  generally  accompanied  with  pecu¬ 
liar  nervous  affections.  It  comes  near  the  lepra  asturi- 
ensis  of  Sauvages,  but  seems  more  closely  to  resemble 
the  elephantiasis,  as  we  have  described  it  vol.  i.  p.. 
5y8.  As  a  new  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  it  with- 
some  minuteness,  but  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  con¬ 
fine  our  account  within  limits  of  no  great  extent,  and 
refer  at  the  end  to  a  numerous  list  of  authors,  who  have 
treated  of  it.  in  a  chronological  series,  from  the  era  of 
i'rapolli,  who  first  publicly  noticed  it  in  a  tract  pub¬ 
lished  at  Milan  ini  1 . 

The  symptoms  which  show  the  approach  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  are  those  of  debility  only;  languor,  listlessness, 
gloom,  a  weakness  and  stupor  in  the  legs,  unsteady 
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•walking,  imperfect  ideas,  and  vertigo.  After  these  ap¬ 
pearances,  which  are,  however,  sometimes  absent,  at 
the  approach  of  summer,  a  sense  of  tension,  burning, 
.and  itching  in  every  part  exposed  to  the  sight,  ex¬ 
cept  the  head,  is  felt,  and  followed  by  an  inflation 
oi  the  epidermis,  and  tubercles  of  a  shining  red  co¬ 
lour.  It  exposed  to  the  meridian  sun,  those  affected 
become  languid,  faint,  and  fall  down  insensible,  though 
they  soon  recover  on  being  carried  into  the  shade. 
After  some  days  the  tubercles  desquamate,  the  skin  ap¬ 
pears  at  first  red,  but  soon  recovers  its  natural  colour. 
The  advancing  summer  removes  every  complaint ;  and 
though  some  relapse  in  autumn,  in  the  winter  every 
disagreeable  symptom  vanishes.  While  the  disease 
continues,  the  pulse  is  small  and  weak;  when  it  recedes, 
the  usual  strength  returns ;  and  no  return  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  in  many  cases  observable  for  several  years. 

In  the  second  stage,  every  symptom  is  exaggerated; 
the  itching  is  more  pungent,  the  heat  more  fiery,  the 
skin  harder,  cracked,  and  chapped,  the  debility  greater, 
the  mental  functions  disturbed,  with  peevishness  and 
impatience,  the  sleep  broken,  the  appetite  irregular 
and  unequal,  pain  of  the  head  and  spine,  with  delirium 
and  confusion  of  ideas.  The  local  disease  is  not  now 
troublesome;  but  the  nervous  complaints  are  greatly 
exasperated.  Vertigo  increases,  the  patient  is  sad, 
loves  solitude,  and  the  melancholy  delirium  occasionally 
alternates  with  the  more  violent:  the  tedium  vitae  is  in¬ 
supportable,  and  self-murder  is  a  frequent  consequence. 
Strambio  remarks,  that  those  who  labour  under  pellagra 
have  the  greatest  tendency  to  drown  themselves,  “  as 
by  a  delirium  opposite  to  the  hydrophobia.”  Coercion 
is  at  last  necessary;  and  a  diarrhoea,  atrophy,  or  dropsy, 
closes  the  dreadful  scene,  if  the  patient  does  not  sink 
from  a  loss  of  both  mental  and  corporeal  power. 

It  is  necessary  to  mark  a  few  of  the  symptoms  more 
distinctly.  The  affection  of  the  skin  first  appears  truly 
erysipelatous;  but  with  different  degrees  of  burning 
heat,  redness,  and  desquamation,  sometimes  attended  with 
large  phlyctente,  full  of  an  acrid,  often  a  yellow,  fluid, 
as  from  burns.  The  crusts  on  the  hands  appear  first  to 
resemble  the  effects  of  heat  and  hard  labour,  though, 
when  minutely'  examined,  they  are  very  different.  They 
affect  the  parts  exposed  to  the  sun,  particularly  the 
backs  of  the  hands  and  feet,  seldom  the  head,  except  on 
the  tip  of  the  nose  or  the  forehead.  Those  who  have 
dreaded  the  disease  have  avoided  the  sun  ;  but  though 
they  have  escaped  the  cutaneous  affection,  have  suffered 
in  the  other  respects,  and  scarcely  in  any  instance  have 
the  lips  escaped  being  dry  and  chapped. 

The  pains  of  the  head  and  back  are  almost  constant 
attendants,  and  often  even  precede  the  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tions.  Those  of  the  head  are  pungent,  lancinating,  pierc- 
ing,  gnawing,  with  a  sense  of  burning,  as  if  flames  were 
kindled  in  the  brain,  with  a  most  troublesome  singing 
in  the  ears,  and  a  pulsation  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  spine  suffers  from  an  uneasy  titillation,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  from  a  stroke  resembling  that  of  electricity.  'J  lie 
pain  passes  through  every  part  to  which  nerves  are  distri¬ 
buted,  and  from  this  pain  the  weakness  of  the  muscles, 
and  the  spasms  which  affect  different  portions  of  the 
body  in  all  their  varied  forms,  occasionally  rising  to  epi¬ 
lepsy  or  syncope,  seem  to  proceed.  Hemiphlegia  some¬ 
times  attacks  one  side;  sometimes  the  palsy  is  more 
general, 
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Vertigo  was  also  a  very  early  symptom,  but  most 
conspicuous  in  those  who  exposed  themselves  to  theburn- 
ing  sun.  From  this  the  double  vision  and  the  tinnitus 
aurium  apparently  arose.  The  delirium  sometimes  pro¬ 
ceeds  like  an  acute  disease,  terminated  by  a  most  offen-  * 
sive  sweat,  resembling  mould,  or  the  cocoons  of  silk¬ 
worms  macerated  in  water.  At  other  times  it  is  chroni¬ 
cal,  and  gives  a  fierceness  to  the  countenance  not  to  be 
described.  From  this  description  the  essential  or  patho¬ 
gnomonic  symptoms  are  obvious,  and  pellagra  may  be 
defined,  “  inflation  of  the  skin  with  tubercles,  in  parts 
exposed  to  the  air,  except  the  face;  at  first  remit¬ 
ting;  preceded  by  melancholy  and  debility;  at  last  con¬ 
stant,  with  increased  irritability  and  alienation  of  mind. 
It  is  thus  related  to  lepra,  elephantiasis,  ix c. 

Pellagra  is  sometimes  complicated  with  nervous  fe¬ 
ver,  with  inflammations,  and  towards  its  close  with  dv- 
sentery.  It  is  sometimes,  from  the  descriptions  of 
Odoard  and  Soler,  accompanied  with  every  variety  of 
scorbutic  symptoms;  an  union  which  appeared  to  them 
more  singular,  as  scurvy  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  though  occasionally  observed  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  in  both  districts  it  is  endemic.  These  appear¬ 
ances  are,  however,  symptoms  of  debility  only;  and 
with  them  may  be  united  petechire,  vibices,  & c.  which 
often  attend  the  disease.  Strambio  mentions  an  her¬ 
petic  affection  as  a  concomitant,  and  Soler  the  Grecian 
elephantiasis.  Dissection  seems  only  to  have  shown  the 
effects  of  the  disease  in  numerous  visceral  obstructions. 

The  pellagra  is  indisputably  hereditary;  and,  though 
it  seldom  appears  till  after  puberty,  even  in  infancy  the 
experienced  eye  can,  it  is  said,  trace  the  germ  of  the 
complaint.  It  is  not  always,  however,  conveyed  to  the 
offspring  ;  but  the  means  by  which  it  is  avoided  are  by 
no  means  clear.  It  does  not  depend  on  air  or  situation, 
though  an  endemic  disease  ;  for  in  every  variety  of  soil 
and  situation  in  the  districts  of  Milan. and  Venice  it  is 
observable.  The  condition  of  the  peasantry  is,  indeed, 
in  these  truly  miserable.  Their  strength  is  exhausted 
at  a  very  early  age  by  labour  to  which  they  are  un¬ 
equal;  and  their  diet  chiefly  consists  of  bad,  ill-fer¬ 
mented  bread,  made  of  maize;  their  drink  of  stagnant 
water,  or,  on  the  mountains,  an  inferior  kind  of  wine, 
la  posca.  Their  habitations  are  close,  confined,  and 
filthy  in  excess,  which  they  share  with  their  cattle. 
Their  countenances  are  consequently  gloomy,  their 
complexions  yellow,  face  tumid  or  contracted,  the 
limbs  stiff,  the  catamenia  irregular,  abortions  freque.nt, 
births  laborious,  old  age  premature.  The  foundation 
of  the  disease  is  certainly  debility,  and  causes  of  debility 
often  induce  it  when  dormant;  but  similar  causes  fre¬ 
quently  occur  without  producing  pellagra.  Weakness  is, 
therefore,  a  predisposing  cause  only,  and  the  activity  of 
some  latent  contagion  is  necessary  ;  a  contagion  consti¬ 
tutionally  conveyed  to  the  offspring.  Though  very  un¬ 
usual,  persons  otherwise  firm  and  strong  are  some¬ 
times  affected ;  nor  is  it  apparently  communicated  by 
infection  from  husbands  to  wives,  or  the  contrary. 
Yet  it  is  singular  that  at  the  little  town  of  St.  ilivolta, 
in  the  district  of  Lodi,  after  a  man  infected  with  the 
disease  had  resided  there,  it  became  comparatively  fre¬ 
quent,  though  unknown  before  Titius  seems  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  it  may  have  been  originally  communicated 
by  cattle. 

Some  authors  have  attributed  the  pellagra  to  the 
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influence 'of  the  sun,  and  supposed  similar  to  a  coup  de 
soleil ;  but  the  disease  begins  in  the  spring  ;  and  those, 
we  observe  from  authors,  who  endeavour  to  escape  it 
by  avoiding  the  burning  heat,  only  experience  a  slighter 
cutaneous  "affection.  The  other  symptoms  come  on 
with  equal  severity.  It  seems  probable  that  the  virus 
is  collected  in  winter,  and  produces  its  effect  in  spring, 
-drawn  to  the  surface  by  the  warmth  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
connected  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  a  country 
life,  since  the  inhabitants  of  villages  are  very  rarely, 
those  of  cities  scarcely  ever,  affected.  If  evacuated  by 
the  skin,  that  is,  if  the  tubercles  discharge  and  desqua¬ 
mate  regularly,  the  nervous  symptoms  do  not  appear,  or 
are  more  slight ;  but  when  the  skin  is  more  hard  and 
solid,  the  worst  consequences  follow  ;  and  if  the  tuber¬ 
cles  are  repelled,  sudden  death  is  often  the  consequence. 
To  this  must  be  added,  that  persons  not  exposed  to  the 
sun  often  experience  the  nervous  symptoms  without 
the  impetigo.  The  solar  light,  therefore,  only  produces 
the  eruption. 

Authors  have  divided  this  disease  into  hereditary  and 
acquired,  into  moist  and  dry;  but  these  distinctions  do 
not  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  its  nature  or  treat¬ 
ment.  Each  is  little  understood.  It  has  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  particular  species  of  scurvy,  from  the  spots 
on  the  surface ;  as  hypochondriasis,  from  the  visceral 
obstruction,  and  the  gloomy  delirium ;  as  elephantiasis, 
from  the  tubercles ;  as  the  lepra  asturiensis  ot  Thierri  ; 
and  as  a  periodical  chronic  nervous  erysipelas.  The 
two  first  opinions  are  wholly  without  foundation  ;  but 
as  we  have  stated  the  pellagra  to  be  of  the  family  of  ele¬ 
phantiasis,  we  must  now  notice  the  distinguishing  marks. 

They  agree  in  being  founded  in  an  exhausted  consti¬ 
tution.  in  the  pustules  being  symptoms  rather  than  es¬ 
sential  marks  of  the  original  disease,  in  their  fatal  ter¬ 
mination  by  dropsy,  atrophy,  or  some  other  asthenic 
disease.  They  differ,  as  the  elephantiasis  affects  the 
face,  the  roots  of  the  hair,  the  palate  bones,  and  as  the 
disease  of  the  skin  increases  with  the  increase  of  the 
other  complaints.  In  pellagra,  it  lessens  when  the  nerv¬ 
ous  symptoms  are  most  violent.  The  pellagra  also  is 
distinguished  by  the  thick  urine,  double  vision,  and  the 
peculiar  mouldy  smell  of  the  sweat. 

The  lepra  asturiensis  agrees  with  the  pellagra  in 
many  of  its  symptoms.  The  pustules  are,  however, 
very  painful,  offensively  fetid,  and  attack  the  head  in¬ 
discriminately  with  other  parts,  as  well  as  the  roots  of 
the  hair.  The  mind  is  but  slightly  affected,  and  its  dis¬ 
ease  is  that  of  timidity  rather  than  delirium.  The  last 
opinion,  that  of  Titius,  is  not  supported  by  any  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence,  it  must,  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  be 
placed  among  the  impeligines,  between  the  lepra  and 
elephantiasis. 

The  cure,  unfortunately,  is  very  difficult :  indeed, 
when  the  disease  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  affect  the 
nervous  system,  it  is  impracticable.  All  the  evacuants 
are  injurious,  and  the  tonics  have  not  been  sufficiently 
tried.  The  metallic  tonics,  as  mercury  or  arsenic,  pro¬ 
mise  most  success,  if  given  with  medicines  which  assist 
the  cuticular  discharge.  Mercury,  conducted  so  as  to 
salivate,  has  been  found  injurious.  When  the  first 
symptoms  have  appeared,  persons  have  escaped  by  re¬ 
moving  into  towns,  or  wholly  leaving  the  district.  Per¬ 
haps  removing  into  a  warmer  climate,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  sun,  might  be  useful. 

\OL.  II. 
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Sec  Thierri  Recueil  Periodique '  d' Observations  de 
Medicine,  a  Paris,  tom.  ii.  1/55.  'Vafiden  Heuvell  Tefit 
tamen  Nosologicmu,  Sistens  Morborum  'a  vitio  vis  Vi-> 
talis  Divisionem  Sistens,  Leid,  1/87.  F.  Frapolli  Ani- 
mndversinnes  in  Morbum  vulgo  Pellagram, Milan,  1 77 1 . 
Zanetti  de  Morbo  vulgo  Pellagra,  1775.  ExCat  in 
Nova  Acta  Naturae  Curiosorum  Norimberg,  1 7 7 o'. 
D’Una  Specie  particolare  di  Scorbuto,  Dissertazione  del 
Dottore  Jacobo  Odoarde;  Extat  in  Nuova  ltaccolta 
d’Opuscola  Scientifici  &  Filologici,  torn.  xxx.  Venice, 
177U'.  Deflsr Pellagra  Descrizione  di  Michele  Gherar- 
dini,  Milan,  1780.  Atti  della  Societa.  Patriotica  di  Mi¬ 
lano,’  vol .  i.  Milan,  1 7>9-  Trattato  Teorico-prattico 
delle  Malattie  del  Insolato  di  Primavera,  Voigarmente 
detta  Pellagra,  del  Medico-fisico  Giovanne  Maria  Al- 
bera  d'Oleggio,  Varese,  1 784.  De  Pellegra  Observa- 
tiones  quas  in  Regio  Pellasgrosorum  Nosocomio  Col- 
legit  D.  Cajetanus  Strambio  Mediolani,  1/8(3 — l/S9> 
an.  i.  ii.  iii.  De  Pellagra,  Morbo  in  Mediolanensi  Du- 
catu  endemio,  Auctore  X.  W.  Jansen  Leidre,  f/8/. 
Videmar  de  quadam  Impetiginis  Specie,  Morbo  apud 
nos  in  Rusticis  nunc  frequentori,  vulgo  Pellagra  ap- 
pellato,  Mediolani,  17.1.:0.  Memoria  sopra  la  Pellagra 
del  Territorio  Padovano  da  D.  Francesco  Fanzago, 
Padua,  I/S9.  Discorso  Comparative  sopra  la  Pellagra, 
1’Elephamiasi  de  Greci,  o  Lepra  de  l'Arabi,  et  lo 
Scorbuto,  ed  Alcune  Riflessioni  Intorno  la  Cura,  del 
D.  Paolo  Dalla  Bona,  Venice,  1 79 1  -  Osservazioni  Me- 
dico-pratiche  formano  la  Storia  essatta  di  una  particular 
Malattia  chiamata  Pellagra,  del  Luigi  Soler,  Venice-, 
1791.  Sartago  in  Ephemerid.  Venet.  (Aneddoti  Patri), 
No.  22.  1792.  Paralleli  fra  la  Pellagra  et  Alcune  Ma¬ 
lattie  che  piit  lo  rassomigliano  del  Dot.  F.  Fanzago, 
•Padua,  1792.  Pellagrae  Morbi  inter  Insubrise  Austriacas 
Agricolas  grassantes  Pathologia  Auctore  D.  Salom. 
Const.  Titio  Lipsiae,  \-7Q2. 

PELLI  CULA  ME  M  B  RANA'C LA ,  (dim.  of  pel- 
lis,  the  skin) ,  any  thin  membrane,  as  the  amnios. 

PF/LMA,  (from  cjsaw,  to  move  forwards).  See  Pes. 

PELTA  LIS,  (from  peltn,  a  target).  A  leaf,  whose 
stalk  is  inserted  in  the  middle,  and  not  in  the  margin. 

PELTA TA  CARTILAGE),  (from pc/ta,  a  buckler). 
See  Aspera  arteria. 

PELVIMETER.  An  invention  of  M.  Coutonli  to 
measure  the  different  diameters  of  the  pelvis  :  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  form  of  calipers  is  recommended  by  Mf. 
Baudelocque.  Each  is,  however,  more  curious  than 
useful,  and  neither  is  much  used  in  this  country.  The 
form  and  shape  of  the  woman  shows  deformities  from 
irregularity  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  operator, 
used  to  the  measure  of  his  fingers,  can  ascertain,  in 
touching,  the  distance  from  pubes  to  sacrum,  as  well  as 
any  irregularities  of  shape  at  the  lower  diameter. 

PE  LVIS,  (from  v:s\v%,  a  bason).  A  name  for  the 
inferior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  bounded  forward 
by  the  os  pubis  ;  backward  by  the  os  sacrum  above,  and 
coccygis  below;  laterally  by  the  ilia  above,  and  ischia 
below.  In  infancy  the  bones  are  more  numerous  than 
in  the  adult  state,  and  the  edges  of  several  are  cartila¬ 
ginous,  so  that  the  pelvis  of  the  child  mny  yield  a  little 
in  difficult  labours.  Yet  the  motion  of  the  parts  011 
each  other  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  no  great  advantage 
can  be  this  way  obtained. 

The  pelvis  consists  of  the  os  sacrum,  os  coccyx,  and  the 
ossa  inominata :  the  latter  contain  the  ossa  ilia  ou  the 
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lides,  the  pubes,  branching  from  the  front  above  and 
below;  and  the  ossa  ischia,  joining  the  lower  ramus  of 
the  pubes  to  the  sacrum.  See  Mate. 

1  he  union  of  these  bones  is  more  or  less  perfect, 
in  adults  the  sacrum  is  sometimes  anchylosed  with 
eithei  os  inominatum;  and,  from  long  confinement, 
violent  shocks,  or  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
considerably  loosened,  so  as  to  make  walking  unsteady 
and  difficult.  The  os  coccygis,  which  in  adults  con¬ 
sists  of  bones  separated  by  cartilage,  sometimes  coa¬ 
lesces  into  one  bone,  and  is  also  firmly  united  to  the  sa¬ 
crum.  In  this  process  its  length  is  diminished,  and  it 
usually  turns  inward,  forming  a  very  considerable  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  progress  of  the  child.  This  impedi¬ 
ment  is  sometimes  overcome  by  the  propelling  pains, 
and  some  motion  between  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx  is 
restored.  Lateral  motion  is  prevented  by  strong  mus¬ 
cles  and  ligaments.  The  ossa  pubis  are  connected  in 
front,  it  is  said,  by  a  cartilage,  but  it  is  rather  by  a 
mixtmeof  cartilage  and  ligament.  The  former  belongs 
to  each  bone,  and  at  their  junction  unites.  It  is  thicker 
in  front,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part,  than  be¬ 
hind;  and  the  ligamentous  fibres,  mixed  with  it,  are,  of 
course,  longer  in  front.  In  their  reticulations  they 
lea\e  intervals,  which  contain  small  red  bodies,  de¬ 
scribed  as  resembling  synovial  glands  ;  and  some  au- 
thois  have  mentioned  a  kind  of  capsular  membrane  in 
its  back  part,  while  the  cartilages  on  each  side  seem 
calculated,  by  their  separation,  to  admit  of  a  small  mo¬ 
tion.  This  cartilaginous  separation  is,  it  is  said,  disco¬ 
vered  near  the  middle  of  the  symphysis,  extending  a 
little  lower  behind.  Other  authors  have  denied  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  apparent  joint ;  and  though  we  have  seen 
a  cavity  in  the  cartilage,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  regu¬ 
larly  organised,  at  least  in  that  instance.  The  liga¬ 
mentous  fibres,  which  we  have  described,  are  reinforced 
by  others,  and  by  tendinous  expansions  from  all  the 
muscles  on  either  side;  so  that  if  Nature  designed  by 
this  structure  an  obscure  motion,  she  has  taken  anxious 
care  to  prevent  its  being  considerable,  apparently  to 
prevent  it  entirely. 

The  union  of  the,  sacrum  with  the  ossa  inominata  is 
more  close  and  compact ;  nor  do  we  find  that  when  the 
connection  is  loosened,  that  the  former  intimate  union 
again  takes  place.  The  os  sacrum  is  united  to  the 
lowest  lumbar  vertebra,  nearly  in  the  usual  manner; 
but  there  are  two  little  articular  masses  fixed  in  the  pos¬ 
terior  edge  of  the  impression,  by  which  they  are  mu¬ 
tually  received  into  each  other,  which  answer  to  simi¬ 
lar  substances  in  the  vertebra.  The  union  of  the  sa¬ 
crum  with  the  spine  is  secured  also  by  ligamentous 
fibres,  so  that  the  motion  is  inconsiderable;  but  the 
convexity  of  the  spine  in  the  loins  is  in  part  lessened  by 
the  small  motion  which  each  vertebra  admits;  and  by 
altering  the  angle  at  which  the  woman  reclines,  or  by 
bending  forward,  we  can  thus  often  effectually  change 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  pelvis. 

In  midwifery  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  pelvis  is  an  important  circumstance. 
The  brim  of  a  well-shaped  pelvis  represents  an  irregu¬ 
lar  oval,  or  something  that  approaches  to  a  triangle;  if 
it  is  considered  as  an  oval,  its  greatest  axis  is  from  side 
to  side;  if  we  consider  it  as  a  triangle,  the  posterior 
part  is  far  longer,  and  the  ossa  pubis  constitute  the 
other  two  sides  of  the  triangle;  the  lower  circumference 
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is  formed  behind  by  the  sacrum  and  os  coccygis,  on  each 
side  by  the  ischium  and  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  be¬ 
fore  by  the  lower  part  of  the  pubes.  When  the  body  is 
gently  reclined,  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  i  horizontal, 
and  a  line  would  pass  from  the  navel  through  the  mid* 
die  of  the  cavity  ;  but  when  a  woman  is  in  labour,  or 
near  her  lime,  this  imaginary  line  must  fall  from  be¬ 
tween  the  navel  and  scrobiculus  cordis;  and  apeord- 
mgty  we  find  that  the  head  of  the  child  presses  behind 
the  anus,  and  gradually  advances  from  thence  up  the 
perinaeum,  until  it  comes  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sym¬ 
physis  of  the  ossa  pubis.  The  chief  use  of  this  supposed 
line  is  to  place  the  woman  in  the  most  favourable  posi¬ 
tion  during  labour,  that  she  may  act  more  advantage¬ 
ously  with  her  abdominal  muscles,  and  that  the  child’s 
head  may  fall  more  directly  into  the  middle  of  the  pel¬ 
vis.  It  will  be  a  rule  also  to  direct  the  forceps  ou¬ 
tlie  child's  head,  and  the  hand  into  the  uterus.  The 
obliquity  of  the  pelvis  from  behind  forwards  is  equal  to 
an  angle  of  nearly  40". 

In  considering  the  pelvis,  we  should  observe  its  width, 
the  depth  and  form  of  its  cavity,  and  the  extent  of  its- 
brim  from  the  fore  to  the  back  part,  which,  in  a  well- 
formed  pelvis,  is  an  inch  less  than  it  is  from  side  to  side; 
four  inches  and  a  half  from  the  fore  to  the  back  part  • 
and  five  inches  and  a  half  from  side  to  side. 

The  lower  circumference  of  the  pelvis  is  nearly  equal; 
but  when  we  allow  for  the  os  coccygis  being  moveable* 
it  makes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  more  in  its  longer  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  os  coccygis  to  the  os  pubis  than  from 
ischium  to  ischium.  The  depth  of  the  pelvis,  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  sacrum,  where  it  articulates  with  the 
vertebrae  lumborum,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  os  coccygis, 
is  about  five  inches  in  a  straight  line.  When  the  os  coc¬ 
cygis  is  pressed  back,  it  is  then  six  inches:  from  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis  of 
the  os  pubis,  is  only  two  inches  ;  while,  from  the  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  ischium  it  is  four  inches.  The  brim  is 
concave  internally  all  round. 

The  inferior  aperture  is  usually,  in  the  natural  state, 
smaller,  and  of  a  more  irregular  figure  than  the  supe¬ 
rior,  as  it  is  not  wholly  formed  of  bone.  The  base  is 
broken  by  the  coccyx,  the  tuberosities  of  thp  ischia,  &c. 
into  different  angles,  which  are  filled  up  by  ligaments, 
forming  in  front  what  is  styled  the  arch  of  the  pubes, 
which  expands  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  four 
inches  in  breadth  in  a  well  formed  pelvis.  The  trans¬ 
verse  diameter  is  largest  in  its  natural  state;  but,  from 
the  yielding  of  the  coccyx,  is  the  smallest  in  delivery. 
The  largest  diameter  also  of  the  inferior  aperture  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  smallest  of  the  superior  ;  and  from  hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  the  half  turns  in  delivery,  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  necessary  in  Parturition,  q.v.;  and 
the  greatest  diameter  of  the  superior,  crosses  the  small¬ 
est  of  the  inferior  at  an  angle  more  or  less  acute.  From 
an  attention  to  this  circumstance,  we  can  often  with 
the  finger  alone  remove  apparently  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacles.  The  curvature  of  the  sacrum  also  removes 
many  inconveniencies>  if  attended  to  ;  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  the  child  conies  with  so  much  facility  when  the 
face  is  in  that  hollow.  This  concavity  also  prevents 
pressure  on  the  sacral  nerves. 

Ihe  pelvis  may  be  faulty  either  from  too  great  or  too 
small  a  size.  In  the  former  case  the  child  is  often  too 
suddenly  excluded,  and  dangerous  haemorrhages  are 
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the  consequences.  In  this  case  also  the  uterus  is 
often  propelled  with  the  child,  particularly  when  the 
woman  has  had  many  children ;  in  the  earliest  and  latest 
months  also  the  child  rests  on  the  rectum  or  meatus 
urinarius,  producing  constipations  and  strangury :  in 
the  intermediate  period  it  rests  on  the  edge  of  the 
pelvis. 

The  pelvis  is,  however,  more  often  faulty  from  its 
narrowness.  Ibis  defect  is  seldom  conspicuous  in  every 
port  of  the  bason,  and  most  generally  in  the  superior 
aperture.  The  small  diameter  is  most  commonly  con¬ 
tracted,  and  sometimes  one  side  only  of  the  bony  cir¬ 
cumference  is  pressed  in.  When  the  inferior  diameter 
is  lessened,  it  is  usually  effected  by  the  approach  of  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia.  M.  Bandelocque  accounts  for 
the  former  deformity,  by  attributing  it  to  a  softness  of 
the  bones  in  the  early  state  j  and  he  remarks,  that  the 
direction  of  the  weight  of  the  body  carries  the  sacrum 
forward,  and  the  ossa  pubis  backward.  This  is  not, 
however,  *a  perfectly  correct  view  of  the  circumstances. 
The  disease  arises  from  the  prominence  of  the  abdomen, 
usually  attendant  in  such  cases,  which  renders  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  throw  the  shoulders  back  to  preserve  the  equili¬ 
brium.  In  consequence,  the  line  of  pressure  is  upwards 
and  backwards,  instead  of  being  upwards  and  a  little 
outwards.  In  weak  states  it  is  common  to  recline  on  one 
side  to  relieve  often  the  weaker  leg,  or  to  change  the 
position.  From  this  it  arises  that  one  ramus  of  the 
pubes  is  chiefly  pressed  in,  that  one  of  the  acetabula 
often  approaches  nearer  the  sacrum,  and  that  a  line 
drawn  perpendicularly  from  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes 
towards  the  sacrum,  divides  the  pelvis  into  two  very 
unequal  parts.  The  inferior  aperture  in  the  same  soft¬ 
ened  state  of  the  bones  will  be  affected  by  the  child's 
sitting,  lolling  on  one  side  in  preference  to  the  other,  or 
twisting  the  body  into  unnatural  attitudes  for  the  sake 
-of  present  relief. 

The  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  itself  often  greatly  vary. 
In  the  diameter  from  pubes  to  sacrum  the  diminution 
sometimes  scarcely  exceeds  half  an  inch  ;  in  others  the 
bones  approach  so  near  that  often  scarcely  an  inch  of 
aperture  is  discovered.  A  pelvis  cannot,  however,  be 
considered  as  very  narrow,  unless  each  diameter  be  less 
than  three  inches  and  a  half.  M.  Baudelocque  informs 
us  that  he  has  seen  pelves,  where  the  distance  from 
pubes  to  sacrum  above  was  not  more  than  six  or  eight 
lines;  and  in  one  which  he  possessed,  the  distance  from 
the  right  acetabulum  to  the  sacrum  was  only  between 
three  and  four  lines :  in  another  the  distance  from  the 
projection  of  the  6acrum  to  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes 
was  but  fourteen  lines.  A  n  increased  projection  of  the  sa¬ 
crum,  from  the  causes  assigned,  viz.  a  swollen  abdomen, 
in  consequence  of  great  debility,  contracts  the  superior 
aperture  to  very  small  dimensions  ;  and  this  projection  is 
sometimes  straight  forward,  sometimes  to  one  side  only. 
In  the  latter  case  an  aperture  is  often  left  ou  the  other 
side  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  a  child. 

labour  will  be  tedious  when  the  aperture  is  little 
more  than  three  inches ;  yet  the  hones  of  the  child’s 
head,  by  yielding,  may  be  moulded  into  an  oblong 
form,  and  at  last  pass,  and  the  head  will  soon  recover 
its  natural  shape.  If  within  three  inches,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  greater;  and  when  so  little  as  two  inches  and  a 
half,  the  mother  and  child  are  in  a  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion.  The  difficulty  from  the  diminished  aperture  of 
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the  superior  part  appears  very  early  in  labour.  The 
pains,  though  -strong,  do  not  propel  the  child,  and  the 
woman's  strength  is  exhausted  before  the  child’s  head 
can  pass  into  the  pelvis.  Nature,  however,  is  all  power¬ 
ful  in  this  respect,  and  the  head  will  pass  through  an 
almost  ifnpermeable  strait.  It  is  then  more  within 
reach ;  and  the  difficulty  arising  from  a  deformity  in  the 
inferior  aperture  is  more  easily  removed,  as  die  head  is 
often  within  reach  of  the  shorter  forceps. 

When  the  head  comes  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
the  pains  for  a  time  cease,  and  the  head,  recovering  its 
former  shape,  requires  the  renewed  action  ot  the  .pro¬ 
pelling  powers  to  protrude  it  beyond  the  second  ob¬ 
struction.  When  the  deformity  is  only  at  the  inferior 
aperture,  the  symptoms  of  difficulty  appear  later,  and  la¬ 
bour  is  peculiarly  difficult.  The  practitioner  must, 
therefore,  be  cautious  in  his  prognostic,  not  to  promise 
a  quick  termination  from  a  prosperous  commencement, 
nor  a  particularly  tedious  one  from  difficulties  in  the 
earlier  period. 

The  middle  of  the  pelvis  is  more  seldom  faulty  than 
the  superior  or  inferior  diameters.  The  defect  in  this 
part  sometimes  owing  to  exostosis,  and  more  often  to 
the  direction  of  the  sacrum,  which  is  straight,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  convex  instead  of  concave. 

Another  variety  in  the  form  of  the  pelvis,  which  ren-^ 
ders  labours  tedious,  is  the  less  elevation  and  sweep  of 
the  arch  of  the  pubes,  in  fact,  an  approach  in  form  to 
the  male  pelvis  A  different  direction  of  the  spines  of 
the  ischium,  their  too  great  length,  or  an  ossification  of 
the  coccyx,  may  have  a  similar  effect ;  but  the  latter  is 
not  often  the  cause  of  any  considerable  delay. 

In  the  article  on  parturition  we  have  stated  that  the 
operation  of  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes  is  no  longer 
practised  in  this  country,  and  that  the  separation  of  these 
bones  by  an  operation  is  calculated  to  gain  but  little  space. 
The  great  question,  however,  which  we  have  not  yet  no¬ 
ticed,  is,  whether  all  or  any  of  the  cartilages  yield  dur¬ 
ing  labour.  Should  they  do  so,  considerable  space  may 
be  gained.  It  is  contended  that  this  separation  is  pos¬ 
sible  ;  by  others  that  it  is  the  effect  of  disease  only  ;  by 
others  again  that  it  is  natural,  and  very  commonly  takes 
place.  Truth,  as  usual,  lies  between.  It  is  certainty 
not  common ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  does  occasionally  take  place,  independent  ot  dis¬ 
ease.  That  the  bones  do  sometimes  separate  we  know, 
since,  in  consequence  of  the  disunion,  abscesses  occa¬ 
sionally  form  in  the  interstices.  I  hese  abscesses  are 
formed  chiefly  at  the  union  of  the  ossa  inominata  and 
sacrum,  or  at  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes.  The  former 
is  the  less  violent  disease,  and  is  often  cured.  The 
latter  produces  hectic  fever,  and  the  cause  is  often  not 
discovered  till  after  death.  The  matter  sometimes 
bursts  into  the  cellular  substance,  occasionally  into  the 
bladder;  sometimes  passes  down  under  the  periosteum 
to  the  acetabulum,  and  from  thence  to  the  surface  on 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh. 

A  straight  pelvis  will  cause  a  ditfi  cult  labour;  and  it 
is  known  by  introducing  the  finger  up  the  vagina  :  it 
you  can  feel  the  os  sacrum,  the  pelvis  is  straight;  or  if 
you  can  touch  the  ossa  pubes  with  your  fore-finger, 
and  the  vertebrae  of  the  loin*  with  your  milddle  finger, 
it  is  considered  as  uarrow,  and  vice  versa. 

I’elvis  is  also  the  name  for  a  cavity  in  the  kidneys, 
for  the  cochlea  of  the  ear,  8cc. ;  and  lienee  pelvis  raiutv, 
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murium,  aud  cerebri.  See  Denman,  Baudelocque,  and 
Hamilton’s  Midwifery. 

■  Pelvis.  See  also  Ckrkrrum  and  Rknks. 
PEMPHIGODES,  or  PEMPH1NGO  DES,  (from 
a  blast  of  wind).  Fevers  distinguished  by  fla¬ 
tulencies  and  inflations,  in  which  an  aerial  effluvium 
seems  to  pass  through  the  skin  of  the  patient,  and  to 
strike  on  the  finger.  (Galen’s  Commentaries  on  6  Epid. 
sect.  i.  aph.  xvii.)  Other  authors  give  this  name  to  a  fe¬ 
ver,  by  the  intenseness  of  whose  heataphthae  are  excited 
in  the  mouth.  It  is  supposed,  according  to  Foesius,  to 
be  a  synochus,  in  which  the  blood-vess.  Is  are  inflated, 
and  consequent) v  called  an  inflated  fever. 

PE'MPHIGUS,  (from  'ax£/xp<£,  bulla,  a  vesicle).  The 
vesicular  frve p,febris  bullosa ,exanthemqtica,  serosa, 
inert  a.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  in  the  order  exanthe¬ 

mata,  defining  it  a  contagious  typhus :  on  the  first, 
second,  or -third  day  of  the  disease,  little  vesicles,  the 
size  of  a  nut,  appear  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
continue  a  few  days,  and  at  last  exude  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  ichor.  To  this  he  annexes  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  :  “  From  the  opinion  of  others,  rather  than  my 
own,  this  character  is  taken  j  because  I  have  seldom 
seen  this  disease,  and  never  have  observed  it  epidemical, 
or  pursuing  a  regular  course,  as  is  here  described." — 
With  regard  to  the  species,  he  says,  “  Since  I  ne¬ 
ver  have  seen  a  pemphigus  which  1  could  consider  as 
an  exanthematous  fever,  and  have  found  only  very  few 
observations  in  the  writings  of  physicians  concern¬ 
ing  a  disease  of  this  kind,  almost  every  thing  inserted 
in  our  Nosology  must  necessarily  be  taken  from  Sau- 
vages;  therefore,  I  have  followed  him,  though  I  would 
willingly  have  omitted  this  malady,  since  almost  all 
that  has  been  said  about  it  appears  to  me  doubtful,  ob¬ 
scure,  and  ambiguous.  Francis  Home,  however,  my 
eminent  colleague,  showed  me  a  man  slightly  feverish, 
in  whom  vesicles,,  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  arose  flrst  on 
bis  arms,  and  afterwards,  successively,  on  his  whole 
body,  which  in  two  or  three  days  after,  eluding  a  little 
serous  humour,  collapsed.  But  this  fever  discovered 
no  peculiar  disposition  or  type,  and,  being  by  no  means 
contagious,  soon  disappeared/’  Synopsis  Nosologia  Me- 
thodicas,  p.  148,  14(). 

Dr.  Withers  remarks,  that  “  in  the  case  of  E.  P.  the 
vesicular  eruption,  which  was  very  sore  and  painful, 
was  preceded  and  accompanied  with  some  feverish 
symptoms,  evidently  of  the  low  kind.  It  continued  only 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  gradually  went  off.”  By 
tonics  and  antiseptics,  he  adds,  that  he  cured  two  pa¬ 
tients,  not  long  before,  of  the  pemphigus,  in  which  the 
lever  was  extremely  putrid,  with  many  gangrenous 
sloughs,  of  a  fetid  smell  and  most  dreadful  appearance, 
following  the  eruption  of  the  blisters,  attended  with  a 
low  delirium  for  many  nights,  the  greatest  dejection  of 
countenance,  and  prostration  of  strength.  Since  this 
time  it  has  been  noticed  by  different  author*,  though 
the  most  distinct  account  of  the  disease  is  given  by  Dr. 
Dickson  in  the  Irish  Transactions.  From  his  description 
it  appears  to  be  a  true  exanthema,  not  constantly  at¬ 
tended  by  lever  of  a  given  kind,  but  occasionally  mild, 
though  often  highly  putrid.'  The  treatment  is  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fever  ■  and  when  the  pus¬ 
tules  appear  on  the  internal  parts,  which  sometimes 
happens,  irritation  must  be  guarded  against  by  opiates 
and  demulcents  See  Acta  Helvetica,  voi.  ii.  p.  260} 
Cullen’s  First  Lines,  ed.  4.  yol.  ii<  p.  254  5  Edinburgh 


Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  vi.  p.  79;  Withers  on  the 
Asthma ;  Gaitshell  and  Upton  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Medical  Society,  London  ;  Dickson  in  the  Transactions 
ot  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ;  and  Christie  in  the  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Physical  Journal. 

PEM PT/E  US,  (bom  ■urep/itxos ,  the  fifth).  See  I x- 

TERMITTENS  E E BUIS. 

PEN/E'A  SARCOCO  LLA.  See  Sarcocolla. 

PKNICI  LLUS,  (dim.  of  peniculum,  a  brush).  A 
TENT  or  PLEDGET. 

PE'NGUIN.  See  Karatas. 

PE  N1S,  («  pendendo,  from  its  hanging  down),  cau!isr 
roles,  men  tula,  priapus,  is  composed  of  three  parts,  viz.  the 
two  corpora  cavernosa,  and  the  corpus  spongiosum  ure¬ 
thrae.  Its  skin,  which  is  thin,  and  without  fat,  is- 
doubled  at  the  top,  forming  a  hood,  the  pneputium, 
which  covers  the  glans  penis,  cuspis,  or  balaiws :  the 
small  ligament,  by  which  it  is  tied  to  the  under  side  of 
the  glans,  is  called  freeman,  eanis,  and  Jilellum.  The 
prepuce  keeps  the  glans  soft  and  moist,  prevents  exco¬ 
riation,  and  preserves  its  sensibility.  The  penis,  where 
it  joins  the  body,  is  connected  by  a  small  ligament,, 
which  arises  a  little  from  its  root  on  the  back  part,  and 
ties  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  os  pubis.  It  receives  two 
branches  of  veins  from  the  hypogastric  vessels,  and  it* 
arteries  from  the  hypogastrics  and  pudicse  :  the  two  vein* 
unite  towards  its  root,  and  make  one  trunk,  which  run* 
on  the  back  of  the  penis.  It  hath  two  nerves  from  the 
sacrum,  several  lymphatics,  which  pass  through  the 
inguinal  glands',  and  three  pair  of  muscles,  viz.  the 
erectores,  acceleratores,  and  transversales.  Cowper  ob¬ 
serves,  that  the  cuticle  on  tbe  glans  is- villous  or  downy,, 
and  that  the  cutis  is  thinner  on  it  and  the  scrotum  than- 
any  other  part.  See  Cowper’s  Ouservations  on  the 
Penis,  Ruysch,  and  de  Graaf. 

PENNA,  (from  ■ars/ow.ai,  to  fly),  mcntula  alata.  A. 
FEATHER.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  London  Medi¬ 
cal  Observations  and  Inquiries,  p.  7,  &c.  is  an  account 
of  a  successful  attempt  to  recover  a  fibre  of  a  feather 
from  the  oesophagus,  by  means  of  a  whalebone,  with  a: 
sponge  at  each  end.  By  threads  loosely  connected  with 
both,  the  feather  was  entangled  and  brought  up.  If,, 
however,  it  can  be  forced  into  the  stomach,  no  incon¬ 
venience  will  probably  arise. 

PENNATIFO  LIU'S,  (from  peuna,  tm&J'olium).  Hav¬ 
ing  leaves  resembling  feathers. 

PENO-AB'SOU,  pine  absati.  A  tree  in  America, 
whose  bark  is  very  fragrant,  and  whose  fruit,  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  contains  from  six  to  ten  nuts,  from, 
which  an  oil  is  expressed.  The  fruit  is  poisonous,  but 
the  oil  is  said  to  cure  the  wounds  received  by  poisoned 
arrows.  Its  genus  is  unknown. 

PENTADA'CTYLON,  (from  ntivU,  Jive,  and  Sex.- 
KtvXos,  a  finger,  because  it  has  Eve  leaves  upon  each 
stalk).  See  C ATAPUTIA. 

PENTAGY  NIA,  (from  news, _  and  yvvrj,  a  woman). 
The  name  of  an  order  in  the  5  th,  10th,  1  ith,  12th,  and. 
loth  classes  of  the  Linnaean  system,  containing  those 
plants  which  have  live  pistils  in  an  hermaphrodite 
flower. 

PENTA'NDRIA,  (from  TteAs,  and  cxvvjp,  husband). 
The  fifth  class  in  the  l.innaean  system,  comprehending 
those  plauts  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers  with 
live  stamens. 

PENTANEU’RON,  ft  e-Ac,  and  vevpov,  a  nerve,  from- 

fls  live  ribbed  leaves) ,  See  Plant ago  minor. 
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PENTAPHA'RMACUM,  (from  itsvls,  and  <pxpu.av.ov, 
a  dm<r).  A  medicine  consisting  o  five  ingredients. 

PENTAPHY  I.LUM,  (ytsv'ts,  and  pvXXov,  a  leaf; 
from  its  live  leaves  on  each  stalk).  CINQUEFOIL. 
See  QlTlNOUEVOLIUM. 

PENTAPLEU'RUM,  (from  srevls,  and  irXsupov,  a 
rib ;  synonymous  with  pentaneuron).  See  Plantago 

MINOR. 

PENTO'ROBUS,  (tTsv^s,  and  opoGog,  the  ivoocl  pea  ; 
from  its  live  seeds  resembling  the  wood  pea).  See 
P.tONIA. 

PEPA'STICA,  PE'PTICA,  (from  reirxivu,  to  con¬ 
coct).  Digestive  medicines,  supposed  to  promote 
the  production  of  a  proper  pus  in  wounds  and  ulcers. 
It,  however,  seems  doubtful  whether  this  general  term 
be  proper  or  necessary ;  because,  though  there  are  me¬ 
dicines  which  certainly  seem  to  answer  this  purpose, 
yet  as  they  act  on  general  principles,  for  they  are 
chiefly  stimulants,  or  correct  those  circumstances  which 
impede  the  operations  of  nature,  they  ought  not  to  form 
a  separate  class  from  one  effect. 

PE'PITA  NUX.  See  Nux  vomica  ser  apionis. 

PE'PLION,  or  PEPLOS,  (ttsttAo?,  a  pin  pic  veil, 
fi-om  their  colour).  Purging  medicines  formerly  used 
for  evacuating  bile  and  phlegm  ;  styled  also  mecon,  me- 
cohiuiu,  chiutia  si/ce.  papaver  spume  inn,  symphytum ,  and 
tithyn  a/us.  See  M  E DlCLN  E.  History. 

PE'PLIOS  LUTETIANO'RUM.  See  Fabago. 

PE'PO,  (from  ircriiu,  to  ripen).  Common  fompion. 
As  an  aliment  it  is  cold,  flatulent,  and  indigestible;  but 
by  pressure  an  oil  is  obtained  from  the  pulp,  which 
softens  the  skin.  See  Rail  Historia. 

PE'PTICOS,  (from  the  same).  See  Pf.pastica. 

PEQUETI  RECEPTA'CULUM,  i from  Pequct,  the 
discorn cr).  See  Receptaculum  chyli. 

PER A  GU ■  Cl eritdendrum  in  fort unatum  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
8F9.  ,A  shrub  in  Malabar,  whose  juice  kills  worms, 
and  its  roots  are  said  to  cure  the  lientery,  colic,  &c. 
See  Raii  Historia. 

PERCOLA'TIO,  ( from  percolo,  to  strain  through). 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  secretions,  sometimes  to 
the  transudation  of  fluids  through  their  coats.  See  De- 
PUR  ATIO. 

PER  DELIQUIUM.  An  old  chemical  term  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  fluidity  which  salts  acquire  by  exposure  to 
air. 

Per  descensum.  A  kind  of  distillation,  in  which 
the  vapour  has  a  descending  course. 

PERDETU.M.  See  Sisarum. 

PERDI  CIUM,  ( perilix ,  partridge;  because  that  bird 
feeds  upon  it).  See  Pariktaria. 

PERKGRI  NUM  LIGNUM.  See  Nephkiticum 

LIGNUM. 

PFRETE'RION,  (from  nrepx w,  to  dig  through).  See 
Trkpanum. 

PERE'XYL  LUPITA'NIS'.  See  Caaponga. 

PERFECT1  MAGISTE  RII  OLEUM.  See  La¬ 
ter. 

PERFOI.IA  TA,  (from  per,  and  folium,  a  leaf ;  be¬ 
cause  its  stem  surrounds  the  leaf  like  a  cabbage).  Sett 
BuplkURum.  This  plant  was  sometimes  celebrated 
for  curing  ruptures. 

PE'Rl’ORANS  MA  NUS,  (from  perforo,  to  pierce 
through].  See  Flexor  tertii  internodii  digi- 

TORUM  MANUS. 

Pk'rforans  pe'dis.  See  Flexor  longus  pedis. 
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PERFORA'TA,  (from  perforo).  See  PlYPERrcuW. 

PERFORATIO,  (from  the  same),  penetrating  by 
an  instrument  into  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  as 
'into  the  abdomen  by  a  trochar.  See  also  Set aceum. 

PERFORATUS  MA  NUS.  See  Flexor  inteu- 

NODII  SECUNDI  DIG1TORUM  MANUS. 

Perforatus  pe’dis.  See  Flexor  sublimis 
PEDIS. 

Perfora'tus  casserii.  See  Coraco-braciii- 

MVS  MUSCULUS. 

PERFIUCA'TIO,  (from  perfrigeo,  to  be  very  cold). 
See  Horror. 

PERFU'MF.S.  See  Materia  medica;  Odours, 
aromatic,  fragrant,  and  ambrosiacal,  p.  134. 

PERI  A'M MATA,  and  PERIAPTA,  (from  wepiavlx, 
to  hang  round).  See  Amu  LET  A. 

PERIADY  SMI  A  See  Gastrodynia. 

PERIA'NTHIUM,  (from  meet,  around,  and  avQo g, 
a  flower) .  The  calyx,  when  contiguous  to  the  fructifi¬ 
cation.  When  it  includes  the  stamina  and  germen,  it 
is  the  perianthium  of  the  fructification;  when  the  sta¬ 
mina  without  the  germen,  the  perianthium  of  the 
flower;  when  it  contains  the  germen  and  not  the  sta¬ 
mina,  the  perianthium  of  the  fruit.  See  Calyx. 

Peria'nthium  abbrevia'tUM.  Shorter  than  the 
tube  of  the  corolla. 

PERIBLE  PS  IS,  (from  mept£\e*x,  to  stare  about). 
The  wild  look  of  delirious  persons. 

PERI  BOLE,  (from  meet ZaXXw,  to  surround).  Some¬ 
times  it  signifies  dress ;  at  others,  a.  determination  of 
fluids  to  the  surface, 

PERICA'RDIl  ARTE  RIA,  (from  pericardium,  the 
membrane  surrounding  the  heart).  The  ARTERY  of 
the  pericardium,  rises  from  the  anterior  middle  part 
of  the  common  trunk  of  the  subclavian  or  the  carotid,, 
runs  down  upon  the  pericardium  to  the  diaphragm,  to 
which  it  sends  some  branches. 

Perica  rdii  vena.  The  vein  of  the  pericar¬ 
dium,  sometimes  springs  from  the  trunk  of  the  superior 
cava,  at  others  from  the  origin  of  the  right  subclavian. 
The  left  vena  pericardii  conies  sometimes  from  the  left 
subclavian  before  the  mammaria,  sometimes  from  the- 
mammalia  or  diaphragmatica  superior  on  the  same 
side. 

PERICARDI  TIS,  (from  the  same).  See  Pnflam- 

MATH)  PERICARDII. 

x  PERICA'RDIUM,  (from  mepi,  about,  and  kx^ix,  the 
hear/),  capsvla,  involucrum,  and  .steadies  cordis,  the- 
membrane  which  surrounds  the  heart  filled  in  the  living 
body  with  an  halitus,  which  is  condensed  in  a  watery  fluid 
after  death.  The  first  membrane  of  the  pericardium  js 
formed  by  the  pleura,  which  leaves  it  where  it  adheres 
to  the  diaphragm.  The  substance  of  the  pericardium  is  a 
firm  membrane,  composed  of  two  lamellae,  the  external 
of  which  rs  the  stronger,  and  apparently  composed  of 
tendinous  fibres  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction: 
the  internal  is  a  c,  mplete  bag,  without  perforation,  be¬ 
ing  reflected  over  the  heart  itself,  and  nearer  a  spherical 
than  a  conical  figure.  This  internal  coat  contains  the 
liquor  pericardii,  supposed  to  b-  secreted  by  glands,  but 
more  probably  exhaled  from  the  small  continuations  of 
the  arteries.  J11  healthy  persons  the  quantity  of  fluid  is 
small,  in  others  more  copious,  generally  resembling 
serum  tinged  with  blood,  owing  to  the  transudation  of 
blood  through  the  muscular  cavities  of  the  heart,  for  the 
longer  the  body  is  kept,  the  redder  is  the  liquor.  The 
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u>o  of  the  pei icardium  is  to  supply  the  fluid,  and  to  con- 
line  the  heat  t  ;  and  it  is  very  intimately  connected  by 
a  gieat  sm  face  to  the  diaphragm,  near  the  middle,  where 
it  has  little  motion  in  inspiration  or  expiration  The 
pericardium  is  much  larger  than  the  heart;  it  is  not 
lixed  to  the  basis  of  the  heart,  but  round  the  large  veins 
abo\e  the  auricles  before  they  send  off  the  ramifications, 
•and  round  the  large  arteries  before  their  divisions, 
which  alters  the  general  rotundity  of  its  figure  This 
membrane  is  subject  to  different  affections;  particularly 
dropsy,  inflammation,  and  suppuration.  See  Hydrops, 
Inplammatio,  and  Abscessus  pericardii. 

^  PKRICA'ItDlO-DJ  A  PHRAGMA'TICtfE  VE'NTE. 
See  Diaphragmatic.*:  superiores. 

PERICA'RPIUM,  (from  Kepi,  about,  and  wtpntop,  the 
fruit).  The  germen,  or  seed-vessel,  from  which  the 
seeds  drop  when  they  are  ripe.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
.ovary  of  animals ;  but  its  place  in  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  is  occasionally  supplied  by  the  calyx.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  several  appellations,  according  to  its  nature 
or  shape,  as  capsula ,  si!iqua,  Icgumen,  concept  acultnn, 
(I r u pa,  pom utii ,  bacca,  slrobilus,  folliculus.  See  also  Ca¬ 
taplasm  a. 

PERIGHG  NDRIUM,  (from  Kepi,  and  yperj^pG;,  a 
cartilage).  The  perichondrium  is  said  to  be  only  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  periosteum,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Hunter,  may  be  true  of  that  which  supplies  the  place 
of  bone  in  an  auult,  as  the  trachea;  or  in  such  as  in 
maturer  age  become  bone,  as  the  epiphyses  of  infants ; 
but  on  the  cartilages  that  are  expanded  over  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  articulating  joints,  the  perichondrium  is  the 
inner  layer  of  the  capsular  ligament,  reflected  over  them. 
1  his  is  only  discoverable  in  young  subjects,  where  the 
parts  are  capable  of  separation. 

PERICHRI  SIS,  (from  repi,  and  xpuv,  to  anoint). 
See  Linimentum. 

PERICHRI  SIX,  (from  the  same);  An  unguent 
applied  to  the  eyelids  in  ophthalmia. 

PERICLAS  iS,  (from  xzepi,  and  hagcm,  to  break).  A 
fracture  with  a  considerable  wound,  wherein  the  bone  is 
laid  bare. 

PERICLY  MENUM,  (from  KepittXv^ui,  to  roll  round) . 
A  climbing  plant.  See  Capri  folium. 

PERICLY  MENUM  PARVUM.  See  IPECACUANHA. 

.  PERICRA'NIUM,  (from  we^i,  and  k pxviov,  the  head). 
The  membrane  which  immediately  invests  the  bones  of 
.the  skull,  under  the  hairy  scalp,  made  up  of  two  la¬ 
minae,  closely  united.  The  external  lamina  parts  from 
the  internal  at  the  semicircular  plane  surrounding  the 
temples,  and  becomes  a  very  strong  aponeurotic  or 
ligamentary  expansion,  which  covers  the  temporal  mus¬ 
cle,  and  is  afterwards  fixed  in  the  external  angular  apo¬ 
physis  of  the  os  frontis,  in  the  posterior  edge  of  the  su¬ 
perior  apophysis  of  the  os  malae,  and  in  the  superior 
edge  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  as  far  as  the  root  of  the 
mastoid  apophysis.  At  this  place  the  aponeurotic  coif 
seems  to  form  the  external  lamina  of  the  pericranium, 
and  they  both  communicate  with  particular  aponeurotic 
expansions  of  the  mastoid,  massetcr,  zygomatic,  and 
other  neighbouring  muscles. 

PERIDE  SMiCA,  ISCHURIA,  (from  xaepi,  and 
a  ligature).  A  suppression  of  urine  from  stric¬ 
ture  in  the  urethra.  See  Ischuria. 

PER  ID  RO  MOS,  (from  zuepi,  and  $pGp,0(,  a  course). 
The  extreme  circumference  of  the  hairs  cf  the  head. 

PEIUE'STECOS,  (from  ■mepiia’T^p.i,  to  surround). 


An  epithet  for  salutary  symptoms,  prognosticating  the 
recovery  of  the  patient. 

PERI  GRAPHE,  (from  vrepiypxfw) .  An  inaccurate, 
circumlocutory  description  or  delineation.  See  aho 
Rectus  abdominis. 

PERI  GUA.  See  Cassine. 

PE  RIN,  (from  vr^px,  a  bag).  See  Testes,  Pert. 
NiF.U  M,  and  Anus. 

PEIlINAdOCE'LE,  (from  perinceum,  and  r.t)\ rt,  a 
rupture).  A  rupture  in  the  perinaeum. 

PER1NAE  UM,  (zere^iveio,  to  JIotv  round ;  from  its 
moisture)  ;  inter famineum ,  gressura,  pcc/terlion ;  the 
space  between  the  anus  and  the  parts  of  generation  ;  di¬ 
vided  into  two  equal  lateral  portions  by  a  distinct  line 
called  Raphe,  q  v.,  longer  in  males  than  in  females. 

In  midwifery,  when  the  os  externum  is  so  much  di¬ 
lated  by  the  head  of  the  foetus  as  to  allow  of  its  deli¬ 
very,  the  perinaeum  is  generally  stretched  to  the  length 
of  three,  and  sometimes  of  four,  inches,  so  that  without 
care  a  laceration  would  be  often  the  consequence.  In¬ 
stead  of  stretching  back  the  perinaeum  with  the  finger, 
it  should  be  supported  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
the  head  of  the  child  at  the  same  time  moderately  op¬ 
posed  in  its  force,  that  the  distension-may  be  made  gra¬ 
dually,  until  sufficiently  dilated  for  delivery.  Inflam¬ 
mations  and  lacerations  of  the  perinaeum,  if  they  occa¬ 
sion  vomiting,  are  soon  fatal.  When  this  accident  hap¬ 
pens,  the  woman  should  be  kept  long  in  bed,  with  her 
knees  constantly  closed,  and  her  bowels  should  be  kept 
soluble. 

The  puncture  of  the  perinaeum  was  an  operation  usu¬ 
ally  performed  in  cases  of  a  suppression  of  urine,  which 
cannot  be  relieved  by  gentler  methods.  The  operation 
was  performed  by  pushing  a  trochar  at  the  place  where 
the  external  wound  in  the  old  way  of  cutting  for  the  stone 
was  made,  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  At  present  the 
water  is  evacuated  by  pushing  the  trochar  into  the  blad¬ 
der,  from  a  little  above  the  os  pubis,  or  through  the 
rectum.  This  method  of  discharging  the  urine  hath 
succeeded  but  when  the  suppression  has  been  of  long 
continuance  the  operation  is  dangerous;  for  the  bladder 
by  distension  has  lost  its  tone,  and  mortification,  at  least 
an  incontinence  of  urine,  is  the  usual  consequence.  See 
Le  Dran’s  Operations.  Sharp’s  Operations.  Sharp’s 
Critical  Enquiry.  White’s  Surgery,  p.  -J06.  There 
are  also  abscesses  formed  in  this  part.  See  Abscessus 
Perinam,  and  Fistula  in  Perina.o. 

PERIN/EA  US  ISCI-IU  RIA.  See  Ischuria  ;  the 
varieties  of  the  fourth  species. 

PEIUNENEU  COS,  (from  -wept,  and  vsvui,  to  nod). 
See  Erin enku cos. 

PERl'N  PANEL.  A  bacciferous  Indian  shrub,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  used  in  fumigations  in  hysteria.  It 
has  yet  found  no  place  in  the  systems  of  the  botanists. 
See  Raii  Historia 

PERINY  Cl  IDES,  (from  vripi,  and  vi/£,  the  night), 
Pustules,  or  pimples,  which  break  out  in  the 
night. 

PERIOSTEUM,  (from  nrspi,  about,  and  o<rfsov,  the 
bone) ;  circunwssalis,  is  that  membrane  which  covers  the 
bone,  divided  by  authors  into  two  layers.  The  internal 
or  proper  periosteum  lies  close  to  the  bone,  and  appears 
furrowed  like  it.  This  is  a  very  fine  membrane,  and 
appears,  on  a  successful  injection,  to  be  extremely  vas¬ 
cular,  from  the  ramification  ol  vessels  which  run  to  the 
bone  The  external  layer  is  of  a  white  glistening  ap- 
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pearance,  exposed  of  the  fibrous  expansions  of  mem¬ 
branes,  ligaments,  and  tendons,  running  in  various  di¬ 
rections  according  to  the  insertion  of  these  tendons. 
The  periosteum  is  not  elastic:  Dr.  Hunter  thinks  it  is 
not  very  sensible;  and  advises,  in  amputations,  not  to 
scrape  it,  but  only  to  pass  the  knife  round  it,  a  little 
above  the  place  where  you  intend  to  saw.  The  perios¬ 
teum  is  wanting  on  those  parts  of  a  bone  where  strong 
tendons  enter,  as  in  the  trochanter.  Its  uses  are,  to 
prevent  the  bad  effect  of  friction  on  the  bones;  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  vessels  running  into  them;  to  connect  epiphy¬ 
ses;  and  to  give  origin  to  muscles.  See  Abscessus 
Periostf.i  and  Inflamm  atio. 

PERIPHYMO'SIS.  See  Paraphimosis. 
PERl'PLOCA,  (from  wrspnrXe'Kw,  to  twist  round) . 
Italian  and  French  SCAM  MON  Y;  s<  ammonia  iVonspeliaca 
rotyndioribusjohis,  apocinam  lati folium ;  cynandtum  mons- 
vdiacum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  3i  1 .  Its  concreted  juice  purges  in 
somewhat  larger  doses  than  thescammony  of  the  shops. 
PERIPNEUMONIA,  I’ERIPLEUMO  NIA.  A 

PERIPN-vUMGNY,  from  wrspi,  about,  and  tzvevu.cov,  the 
lumps)  puhnoniu,  and  pneumonia.  Dr  Cullen  defines  it  a 
'  peripneumonic  pneumony ,  attended  with  a  pulse  not  al¬ 
ways  hard;  sometimes  soft ;  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  tho¬ 
rax;  a  constant  difficulty  of  breathing,  often  not  per¬ 
ceived  unless  in  an  erect  posture;  the  face  swelled,  and 
of  a  purple  colour;  most  commonly  with  a  moist 
cough,  and  often  bloody  sputum.  Of  this  he  makes 
three  divisions.  1 .  Simple  idiopathic  peripneumony. 

2.  Idiopathic  peripneumonies,  complicated  with  fever, 
as  the  putrid,  ardent,  and  malignant  peripneumony. 

3.  Symptomatic  peripneumonies,  viz  the  arthritic,  ex- 
anthematic,  phthisical,  hydrophobic,  and  rachialgic. 
Other  authors  distinguish  three  kinds  of  peripneumo¬ 
ny:  the  true,  or  inflammation  in  the  lungs;  the  spu¬ 
rious,  or  when  mucus  obstructs  the  vessels  of  the  lungs ; 
the  catarrhal,  from  a  thin  acrid  defluxion  on  the 
lungs. 

I  he  true  peripneumony  is  produced  by  cold  applied 
to  the  skin,  mouth,  or  stomach ;  an  over  exertion  of  the 
lungs;  or  by  any  of  the  general  causes  of  inflammation. 

The  disease  commences  with  the  usual  symptoms  of 
fever.  The  cold  fit  is  violent,  succeeded  by  great  heat, 
head-ach,  dryness  of  the  tongue  and  skin,  urine  of  a 
dark  or  a  yellowish  redness,  countenance  full  and  of  a 
t  purple  colour.  These  symptoms  occasionally  continue 
for  a  day  or  two  before  any  pain  in  the  chest  comes  on, 
though  sometimes  the  pain  attacks  on  the  first  accession 
of  heat.  The  pulse  is  at  first  hard  and  strong;  but  in 
the  true  peripneumony  frequently  soft,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  labours  with  a  distressing  load;  at  last  it  is  weak,  flut¬ 
tering,  irregular,  and  indistinct.  When  the  pain  is  felt,  a 
short,  dry,  distressing  cough  soon  follows,  which  greatly 
exasperates  it,  and  continues  during  the  whole  com¬ 
plaint;  but,  on  its  salutary  decline,  is  freer,  easier,  and 
loosed  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease  scarcely  any 
sputum  is  discharged,  but  a  little  frothy  saliva,  followed 
by  a  yellow  viscid  gluten,  and  at  last  by  a  whiter  softer 
matter  it  the  disease  proceeds  favourably.  The  pain 
is  occasionally  in  almost  every  part  of  the  chest,  but 
usually  between  the  ribs  of  either  side,  more  frequently 
it  is  said  on  the  right  side  than  the  left.  It  is  increased 
on  laying  down,  and  considerably  more  so  by  laying  on 
either  side,  whether  it  be  the  side  affected  or  not.  It 
is  singular  that  this  symptom  should  vary  so  considera¬ 


bly  in  different  cases;  nor  could  all  the  anatomical  dex¬ 
terity  of  Morgagni,  or  the  pathological  ingenuity  of  Dr. 
Cullen,  explain  satisfactorily- the  reason  of  what  is  styled 
the  varieties  of  the  decubitus  difficilis. 

The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  chiefly  felt  on  inspir¬ 
ation,  but  the  expiration  is  performed  frequently  by  a 
convulsive  effort,  and  often  an  obscure  sound.  The 
bowels  are  generally  constipated,  though  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  a  diarrhoea  attends 

If  peripneumony  proceeds  favourably,  the  pulse  be¬ 
comes  slower  and  softer;  the  yellow,  tenacious,  and  of¬ 
ten  bloody,  sputum  is  mixed  u  itli  points  of  a  whiter  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  proportion  of  this  more  salutary  expectora¬ 
tion  gradually  increases  with  the  amendment  of  every 
symptom,  for  the  cough  is  less  violent  and  straining,  the 
breathing  freer,  the  skin  more  moist,  and  the  tongue 
cleaner  at  the  edges.  If  less  favourable  in  its  progress, 
the  sputum  becomes  more  dark  and  viscid,  the  pulse 
lower,  indistinct,  and  often  intermitting;  a  wandering 
low  delirium  comes  on,  with  subsultus,  and  the  patient 
dies,  apparently  suffocated,  from  the  oppressed  vessels 
no  longer  permitting  the  expansion  of  the  lungs. 

Peripneumony  is,  in  general,  confounded  with  pleu¬ 
risy  ;  with  inflammation  of  the  other  contents  of  the 
thorax;  with  rheumatic  affections  of  the  muscles  of  the 
chest;  with  catarrh,  and  asthma.  It  is,  however,  an. 
active  inflammation,  which  at  once  excludes  the  two 
latter  diseases.  The  rheumatism  in  the  side  is  attended, 
with  acute  pain,  but  with  scarcely  any  cough,  and  with 
a  hard  pulse,  nor  is  the  face  full  and  flushed.  True  pleu¬ 
risy  resembles,  in  many  respects,  peripneumony  ;  but, 
in  general,  the  face  is  less  flushed,  the  pulse  harder,  the 
cough  less  violent,  and  without,  at  any  period,  expector¬ 
ation. 

Pleurisy  and  peripneumony,.  However,  are  seldom 
wholly  distinct,  and  the  diagnosis  is  of  less  importance,, 
as  the  remedies  are  nearly  the  same.  (See  Plf.uritis.) 
Where  cough  exists,  whatever  be  the  name  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  expectoration  must  be  brought  on,  if  possible.  Va¬ 
rious  other  inflammations  of  the  chest,  as  of  the  peri¬ 
cardium  and  diaphragm,  are  attended  with  similar  symp¬ 
toms,  but  the  treatment  differs  so  little,  that  no  injury 
can  arise  from  mistake.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to- 
remark,  that  the  seat  of  peripneumony  is  ofteu  chang¬ 
ing,  that  it  shifts  from  one  side  to  the  other,  to  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  same  side,  and  when  the  lower  part  of 
the  right  lung  is  inflamed,  a  similar  affection  is  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  liver,  occasioning  pain  in  the  right 
epigastrium,  with  an  expectoration  yellow,  copious, 
and  frothy.  See  Hepatitis. 

Peripneumony  terminates,  like  other  inflammations,, 
in  effusion,  suppuration,  or  gangrene.  It  has,  however, 
a  termination  peculiar  to  itself,  viz.  haemorrhage  in  the 
lungs,  from  the  increased  vis  a  tergo.  Effusion  is  the 
salutary  termination  ;  and  when  we  perceive  an  appa¬ 
rent  resolution  by  expectoration,  some  effusion  always 
accompanies  it;  for  after  violent  peripneumonies,  adhe¬ 
sions  are  often  found  between  the  lungs  and  pleura, 
or  watery  effusions  take  place  in  different  parts  of  the 
chest.  Suppuration  is  known,  as  in  other  parts,  by  a  re¬ 
mission  of  t he  pain  and  shivers,  followed  after  some  time 
by  heat  and  increased  perspiration.  Throbbing  pain  is 
seldofn  felt,  except  when  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  just 
within  the  intercostal  muscles;  and  in  that  case  a  ful¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  pain,  on  pressure,  point  out  very  dis- 
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•tiiu  tly  the  part  a  fleeted.  Gangrene  is  shown  hy  the 
sinking  pulse,  general  debility,  with  a  sunk  counte¬ 
nance,  and  the  usual  placidity,  or  occasionally  with  a 
ghastly  stare.  The  termination  by  haemorrhage  is  sud¬ 
den;  and  it  is  discovered  by  dissection,  since  the  lungs 
are  found  to  resemble  in  substance  the  liver. 

It  we  perceive,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  spit¬ 
ting  more  free,  less  glutinous,  whiter,  approaching  in 
the  distinct  clots  to  a  globular  form,  the  disease  is  evi¬ 
dently  remitting.  The  usual  signs  of  a  freer,  slower 
pulse,  a  white  sediment  in  the  urine,  and  a  soft  clammy 
moisture  on  the  surface,  are  equivocal,  without  some 
change  in  the  expectoration  ;  for  unless  the  sputum  as¬ 
sumes  the  salutary  appearance,  should  even  the  fever  re¬ 
mit,  suppuration  or  phthisis  are  frequent  consequences. 
rl  he  suppuration,  however,  from  peripneumony,  is  very 
different  from  that  which  constitutes  consumption,  and 
we  have  in  one  or  two  instances  suspected  that  a  salu¬ 
tary  termination  of  the  former  has  checked  a  beginning 
hectic.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  often  excites  a  similar  state  in  a  previously  in¬ 
dolent  vomica,  and  consumption  is  thus  the  consequence 
of  peripneumony.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  sa¬ 
lutary  effusion  may  not  by  absorption,  perhaps  by  the 
drying  power  of  the  air,  assume  the  purulent  appear¬ 
ance  ;  because  purulent  matter  is  sometimes  said  to  ap¬ 
pear  independent  of  any  abscess,  of  indeed  of  any  loss  of 
substance.  This  induced  De  Haen  to  consider  pus  as  a 
secreted  fluid ;  but  though  we  have  admitted  that  se¬ 
cretion  may  take  place  from  arteries  without  any  glan¬ 
dular  apparatus ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  evidence 
at  least  in  this  disease  that  j  us  is  secreted,  or  that  the 
dried  effusion  assumes  its  semblance.  (See  Pus.)  If 
pus  in  peripneumony  appears,  suppuration  has  preceded. 

A  bloody  sputum  is  often  alarming,  as  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  an  haemorrhage  ;  but  such  consequences  seldom 
follow :  on  the  contrary,  we  have  often  found  it  a  salu¬ 
tary  symptom,  not  differing  in  its  effects  from  a  topical 
bleeding.  A  diarrhoea  coming  on  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  is  often  a  highly  dangerous  event,  as  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  salutary  discharge  by  expectoration,  or  if  the 
latter  has  appeared,  checks  it,  without  supplying  its 
place.  A  moist  skin,  with  an  improving  sputum,  is 
often  advantageous  ;  while  a  dry  heat,  oppressed  breath, 
with  great  anxiety,  are  alarming.  To  be  able  to  lie  low 
for  a  little  time  on  either  side  is  favourable;  but  the 
prognosis  is  always  peculiarly  uncertain,  since  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  so  often  exasperated  unexpectedly,  and  changes 
its  seat,  with  a  new  accession  of  fever  frequently  in  its 
course.  The  cough  is  often  most  distressing,  which 
we  dare  not  mitigate,  as  every  remedy  for  this  purpose 
checks  expectoration.  We  have  not,  however,  found 
that  the  most  incessant  cough  is  a  prognostic  of  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  dangerous  state  of  the  disease.  Delirium  is  often 
a  dangerous  symptom ;  but  we  have  sometimes  seen 
peripneumony  alternating  with  delirium,  and  in  that 
case  the  disease  has  yielded  with  little  trouble.  Favour¬ 
able  signs  appearing  on  the  seventh  day  give  a  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  safe  termination,  should  no  metastasis  oc¬ 
cur  ;  but  in  no  disease  is  the  strictest  caution  more  ne¬ 
cessary,  since  in  none  are  there  more  unexpected 
changes,  in  none  is  the  fatal  event  frequently  so  sud¬ 
den,  while  our  apprehensions  are  lulled  by  promising 
symptoms.  If  we  pass  the  seventh  day  without  any 
favourable  change  the  patient  seldom  recovers.  Jf  the 


changes  are  not  decisively  salutary  before  the  four¬ 
teenth,  complete  recovery  cannot  be  expected 

The  remote  causes  of  peripneumony  are  those  of  in. 
flammatory  fever  in  general.  An  inflammatory  dia¬ 
thesis,  by  which  we  understand  increased  tone  of 
the  arterial  system,  is  usually  necessary  to  give  ihe 
usual  active  form  of  the  disease ;  but  we  shall  find  that 
it  may  take  place  when  this  state  is  in  an  inconsider- 
able  degree,  or  when  it  is  wholly,  absent.  That  more 
topical  causes,  as  straining,  obstructions,  or  any  injuries 
of  the  lungs,  may  induce  it,  appears  doubtful.  They 
may  perhaps  predispose  to  it,  or,  on  the  accession  of 
exciting  causes,  may  render  the  subsequent  complaint 
more  violent.  The  effect  of  the  causes  of  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever  directed  to  the  lpngs  is  the  constriction  of 
the  extreme  vessels,  and  this,  with  the  increased  vis  a 
tergo,  as  explained  in  the  article  Inflammation,  q.  y. 
will  explain  all  the  symptoms. 

Dr.  Fordyce,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Elements,  ob¬ 
serves,  that  nature  without  assistance  sometimes  relieves 
the  complaint  by  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  from 
the  lungs,  which  at  first  is  spit  up  thin,  and  with  uneasi¬ 
ness,  becomes  gradually  thicker,  of  a  yellowish  or  green¬ 
ish  cast,  and  at  last  white.  It  is  often,  he  adds,  mixed 
with  blood,  relieving,  and  gradually  diminishing,  the 
symptoms,  so  as  to  remove  the  disease  before  the  four¬ 
teenth  day.  Peripneumony  is  sometimes  cured  by  an 
haemorrhage,  or  by  an  inflammation  arising  in  some 
other  part  of  the  body. 

The  artificial  cure  depends  on  the  same  principles. 
Expectoration,  we  have  observed,  is  the  only  salutary 
evacuation,  but  to  procure  it,  the  inflammatory  stricture 
must  be  first  taken  off.  To  these  views  every  part  of 
the  curative  plan  must  be  directed.  Indeed  in  true 
peripneumony  nature  can  seldom  relieve  without  the 
aid  of  art  ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which  disease  has 
spontaneously  or  with  little  assistance  yielded,  it  has 
probably  been  rather  catarrhal  than  peripneumonic. 
Catarrh,  we  have  seen,  consists  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  bronchial  glands,  and  if  it  extends  farther  into  the 
substance  of  the  lungs  becomes  peripneumony,  though 
in  that  case  the  disease  is  seldom  of  the  more  active, 
the  more  acute,  kind. 

Bleeding  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  former  purpose, 
and  it  has  been  often  employed  with  freedom,  often  with 
temerity.  In  the  use,  however,  of  this  mode  of  relief, 
we  must  anxiously  consider  the  patient’s  constitution, 
habits,  and  situation.  The  strong  and  robust ;  those 
who  have  lived  full,  and  been  subject  to  inflammatory 
diseases ;  the  laborious  rustic,  who  breathes  the  pure 
air  of  a  mountainous  district;  w  ill  bear  very  large  and 
repeated  bleedings.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  necessary 
to  take  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  ounces  at  once, 
to  repeat  the  operation  after  twelve  hours,  scarcely 
to  a  less  extent,  and  again  after  twenty-four  or  thirty 
hours.  The  limits  in  these  cases  are  the  relief  of  the 
pain,  some  mitigation  of  the  hard  pulse  and  burning 
heat.  We  have  proceeded  even  farther  with  this  eva¬ 
cuation  in  particular  circumstances  ;  but  when,  in  the 
constitution  we  have  described,  the  attack  is  violent, 
the  discharge  of  blood  must  be  considerable  within  a 
short  period,  and  it  should  be  taken  from  a  large  orifice. 
The  appearance  of  the  blood  affords  us  also  some  cri¬ 
terion  for  the  propriety  of  the  repetition.  If  the  clot 
is  dense,  of  a  bulky  surface,  contracted  round  the  edges. 
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resembling  in  form  a  cup,  the  patient  will  usually  bear 
with  ease  farther  evacuations.  The  bn  fly  appearance, 
however,  is  often  seen  when  the  texture  of  the  clot  is 
loose,  sometimes  even  in  the  blood  from  scorbutic  per¬ 
sons,*  so  that  the  density  must  also  be  examined.  A 
convenient  method  for  this  purpose  is  the  pressure  of 
any  substance  of  a  given  weight,  as  of  a  key  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  pocket.  _ 

The  evacuation  must  be  more  guarded  in  different 
circumstances,  and,  in  all,  the  shades  from  the  extreme 
case  already  described  to  the  indolent  inhabitant  of  a 
crowded  town,  or  the  sedentary  mechanic,  exhausted 
by  labour  and  poverty,  our  conduct  must  be  cautiously 
varied.  The  practitioner  must  recollect,  that. this  re¬ 
medy  is  designed  to  obviate  the  inflammatory  diathesis, 
which  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  general  firmness 
and  vigour  of  the  whole  habit,  and  by  the  hardness  ot 
the  pulse.  The  former  is  not  always  to  be  certainly 
ascertained,  and  the  latter  is  still  more  equivocal,  lhe 
resistance  formed  by  the  obstruction  of  the  laiger  ves¬ 
sels  will  often  give  a  seeming  hardness  where  there  is  a 
slight  degree  only  of  inflammatory  action,  and  the  pulse 
has  been  denominated  harsh  rather  than  strong.  In  all 
doubtful  cases,  therefore,  the  greatest  care  is  requisite, 
particularly  in  ascertaining  distinctly  the  effects  of  the 
first  bleeding.  If  these  are  doubtful,  we  should  lessen 
the  subsequent  evacuation,  even  should  symptoms  ap¬ 
pear  to  require  it.  In  these  uncertain  cases  we 
seem  to  relieve  pain  ;  but  the  pulse,  instead  of  becom¬ 
ing  fuller  and  softer,  are  often  more  contracted,  or 
more  weak ;  the  countenance  may,  indeed,  appear  less 
flushed,  but  it  is  also  sunk;  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
is  greater;  and  the  little  expectoration  which  might 
have  appeared  is  checked.  The  disputes,  whether  blood 
should  be  taken  from  the  side  affected,  or  the  opposite 
side,  chiefly  relate  to  the  use  of  bleeding  in  PLKURISY, 
q.  v.,  and  we  shall  notice  them  under  that  article. 

When  we  feel  doubts  respecting  the  propriety  of  ge¬ 
neral  bleeding,  we  may  still  evacuate  blood  trom  the 
part  affected,  by  means  of  cupping-glasses  or  leeches. 
The  latter  are  often  preferable,  as  they  do  not  render 
the  subsequent  applications  of  blisters  inconvenient.  If 
the  disease  is  violent,  the  number  of  leeches  to  the  side 
should  not  be  less  than  eight  or  ten  ;  but  in  exhausted 
constitutions  the  less  number  may  be  more  advise- 
able.  If  cupping-glasses  are  applied,  not  more  than  five 
or  six  ounces  should  be  taken,  as  the  evacuation  is  mote 

rapid.  . 

When  the  increased  tone  of  the  arterial  system  is  thus 
in  part  removed,  it  may  be  farther  lessened  by  laxatives 
and  refrigerants.  Whatever  may  be  the  inconvenience 
of  laxatives  in  the  advanced  stage,  they  are  highly  useful 
in  the  earlier  periods,  and  in  the  three  first  days  may  be 
freely  employed  :  the  milder  saline  laxatives  are  prefer¬ 
able.  The  most  useful  refrigerant  is  nitre,  which  may 
be  combined  with  the  citrat  of  potash,  or  determined 
more  certainly  to  the  skin  by  the  addition  of  camphor, 
and  of  antimonial  wine,  or  by  a  combination  with  the 
citrat  or  acetat  of  ammonia. 

Emetics  may  be.  given  in  the  earliest  stage ;  but 
when  the  violent  obstruction  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs 
has  taken  place,  they  are  doubtful  remedies,  and  the  nau¬ 
seating  antimonials  are  preferable.  These,  with  the  re¬ 
frigerants,  are  the  only  safe  and  most  effectual  diapho- 
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reties.  Of  the  antimonials,  the  Kenvrs  mineral  ha* 
been  preferred,  though  without  any  peculiar  advantage. 

The  more  violent  fever  will  be,  in  some  degree,  less¬ 
ened  by  these  plans,  and  the  local  affection  will  be  alle¬ 
viated  by  b/isttrs.  These  have  been  objected  to  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  complaint,  as  danger  was  appre¬ 
hended  from  their  stimulus  ;  but  there  is  little  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  caution.  If  bleeding  be  necessary,  it  should 
always  be  premised  ;  and  in  the  extreme  case  of  highly 
inflammatory  diathesis  first  mentioned,  two  bleedings 
at  least  are  required  before  the  blister  will  act  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  should  then  be  applied  on  the  part  affected} 
nor,  as  we  have  said,  are  the  wounds  from  leeches  any 
impediment.  Should  cupping-glasses  have  been  applied, 
a  little  delay  is  necessary,  before  the  wounds  are  closed 
by  an  inflammation  of  their  lips.  If  blisters  ate  applied 
very  early,  they  sometimes  drive  the  pain  to  another 
part,  often  to  the  opposite  side,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  follow  it  with  another  blister,  though,  if  the  inflam¬ 
matory  diathesis  is  violent,  bleeding  must  be  lepeated. 

The  cough  may  be  alleviated  by  oily  emulsions,  by 
demulcents,  or  by  inhaling  the  steam  of  warm  water. 
Opiates,  however,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
seem  to  be  injurious  ;  yet  De  Haen  gave,  as  we  have 
remarked,  the  tincture  of  opium,  with  olive,  oil ;  and 
other  authors  have  occasionally  employed  this  medi¬ 
cine  ;  but,  except  when  a  sudden  check  is  necessary  for 
a  diarrhoea,  we  have  seldom  used  it,  and  even  then  with 
disadvantage  in  other  respects.  d  he  extract  of  the  white 
poppy  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Saunders  ;  but  this  is  so 
slight  an  opiate  as  scarcely  to  militate  against  the  gene- 
raf opinion;  and  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Lynn,  combined  it 
with  calomel,  he  thought  with  advantage;  but  his 
practice  has  not  become  very  general.  We  cannot 
speak  of  this  combination  from  our  own  experience. 

The  expectorants  are  the  chief  remedies;  and  the  most 
effectual  of  these,  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease,  are 
the  remedies  already  recommended  for  the  fever,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  camphor,  and  the  nauseating  doses  of  anti¬ 
monials.  When  the  inflammatory  obstruction  is  in 
some  measure  removed,  when  the  expectoration  is  less 
glutinous,  and  assumes  a  more  globular  form  in  the  ba¬ 
son,  with  a  whiter  colour,  a  gentle  stimulus  on  the 
bronchial  glands  is  useful.  The  gum  ammoniac  is  less 
irritating  than  the  squills;  and  it  was  formerly  combined 
with  soap,  to  render,  it  was  said,  the  sputum  whiter. 
However  ridiculous  this  language  may  appear,  we  have 
suspected  that  the  effect  had  some  foundation,  and  that 
with  soap  the  expectorants  were  more  effectual  than  in 
any  other  form.  Those  who  are  fond  of  pursuing  ana¬ 
logies  may,  from  the  same  source,  explain  the  little 
inconvenience  experienced  by  De  Haen  from  opium 
when  combined  with  oil.  After  a  day  or  two  the 
squills  may  be  combined  with  the  gum,  and  the  dose 
gradually  increased. 

When  every  circumstance  seems,  in  this  way,  to  be 
favourable,  and  every  symptom  to  assume  a  more  salu¬ 
tary  appearance,  our  progress^  is  often  checked  by  two 
events.  The  expectoration  will  sometimes  suddenly 
stop ;  or  a  diarrhoea  coming  on  will  have  the  same 
effect.  The  expectoration  stops  occasionally  from  some 
irregularity,  from  the  strength  having  been  exhausted 
by  previous  bleeding  in  excess,  or  without  our  being 
able  to  trace  the  suppression  to  any  cause.  Tn  this 
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case,  breathing  the  steams  of  vinegar,  the  ammonia 
added  to  the  medicines,  increasing  the  dose  of  the 
squills,  or  a  blister  to  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  will 
often  bring  it  back.  Whatever  is  attempted  must  be 
closely  followed,  for  the  danger  is  imminent ;  nor  is 
there  any  great  impropriety  in  adopting,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  each  means  of  relief,  provided  the  doses  are 
not  so  considerable  as  to  exhaust  the  excitability.  In 
this  situation,  also,  we  are  'advised  to  put  blisters  to 
the  inside  of  the  thighs  or  legs;  and,  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain  their  effects  on  any  principle  but  the 
erroneous  system  of  revulsion,  we  have  thought  them 
serviceable.  In  reality,  when  nature  is  sinking,  the 
obstruction  often  yields,  and  the  last  remedy  gains  the 
-  credit ;  so  that  when  medicine  seems  to  fail,  if  we  sup¬ 
port  the  patient  with  good  broths,  or  jellies,  interposing 
when  necessary  a  little  wine,  we  shall  often  succeed. 
Slight  emetics  will  be  frequently  of  service  at  this  time, 
and  restore  the  expectoration,  whose  return  was  before 
hopeless :  the  seneka  root  seems  to  have  gained  reputa¬ 
tion  from  its  effects  in  these  emergencies. 

A  diarrhoea  supervening  is  a  more  distressing  event ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  either  from  some  irregular  and 
erroneous  exertion  of  nature,  or  from  the  medicine.  It 
has  been  usually  attributed  to  the  squills,  but  these 
will  not  produce  this  discharge  when  most  wanted;  to 
the  gum  ammoniac,  which  is  scarcely  in  any  case  laxa¬ 
tive;  to  the  oily  emulsions,  the  usual  vehicle  which 
contains  a  proportion  of  oil  inadequate  to  the  effect. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  event  is  equally  distressing 
and  dangerous.  We  have  in  emergencies  interposed 
opium,  but  the  expectoration  is  by  this  means  more 
effectually  checked  ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  restore  it  by 
emetics,  we  incur  the  risk  of  their  operating  on  the  in¬ 
testines  rather  than  the  stomach.  The  seneka  is  liable 
to  the  same  inconvenience;  and  the  effects  of  vitriolated 
zinc  and  copper  are  too  uncertain,  often  too  violent,  to 
be  trusted  in  such  a  dangerous  situation.  Difficulties 
so  painful  we  have  more  lately  endeavoured  to  elude  ; 
and  by  adding  the  pulvis  e  creta  c.  cum  opio  in  the  dose 
of  about  five  grains,  often  with  a  drop,  or  more,  of  the 
oil  of  cinnamon  to  each  draught,  we  have  patiently 
waited  the  event.  This  plan,  when  a  diarrhoea  seems 
to  impend,  we  often  had  reason  to  be  better  satisfied 
with  than  the  more  active  opiate.  The  extract  of  log¬ 
wood  is  an  useful  addition,  and  will  sometimes  alone 
check  the  diarrhoea,  but  cannot  alone  be  trusted. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  warm  dilut¬ 
ing  liquors  should  be  freely  given,  the  room  be  airy, 
the  curtains  open,  avoiding  equally  too  great  heat,  or  a 
current  of  cold  air.  An  erect  position  is  generally  re¬ 
commended;  but  sitting  up  occasions  fatigue,  and  a 
half  erect  posture,  supported  by  pillows,  is  equally  ad¬ 
vantageous.  Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  is  an  equivocal 
remedy,  and  should  not  be  .attempted  without  the 
greatest  caution.  If  the  water  is  too  warm,  the  stimulus 
will  be  too  great ;  if  too  cold,  it  may  produce  a  shiver. 
Every'  means  of  avoiding  either  should  be  carefully 
guarded. 

Many  slight  remedies  have  been  spoken  of  with  high 
commendation.  If  such  have  succeeded,  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  patient  and  the  practitioner.  We  have  found, 
however,  peripneumonies  so  intractable  and  so  danger¬ 
ous,  with  every  precaution,  that  we  have  suspected  vio¬ 


lent  catarrhs  to  have  been  raised  into  importance  under 
this  more  formidable  title. 

See  Baroni  de  Pleuro  Peripneumonia ;  Huxham  on 
Fevers';  Stoll  Ratio  Medendi,  1 77  i,  and  Aphorismi  de 
Febribus  ;  Morgagni  de  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum; 
Baglivi  Opera;  Lancisi  Opera;  Vogel  Rraelectiones 
Academics; ;  De  Haen  Ratio  Medendi,  tom.  ix  et  xi. ; 
Sarcone  istoria  Ragionata  de  Mali  osservati  in  Napoli, 
part  ii. 

Pi-Ri pneumonia  PUTRIDA.  Inflammatory  peri¬ 
pneumonies  do  not  merit  the  appellation  of  an  epide¬ 
mical  disease,  for,  though  frequent  about  the  same 
time,  they  seem  rather  to  arise  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather  than  any  peculiar  miasmata.  The  putrid  peri- 
pneumony,  on  the  contrary,  proves  often  a  very  formid¬ 
able  epidemic,  and  its  nature  is  that  of  the  typhus,  with 
which  the  peripneumony  is  accidentally  combined.  It 
is  the  property  indeed  of  every  epidemic  fever  to  assi¬ 
milate  each  accidental  disease  to  its  own  nature. 

The  putrid  forms  of  inflammatory  diseases  have  not 
shared  the  attention  of  nosologists,  because  their  systems 
would  not  always  consistently  admit  them.  They  claim, 
however,  particular  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
diagnostic,  but  of  the  very  different  and  opposite  treat¬ 
ment  which  they  require.  When  lately  speaking  of 
measles,  we  mentioned  Dr.  Willan’s  opinion,  that  the 
supposed  putrid  form  of  the  complaint  was  really  a  dif¬ 
ferent  disea-e,  the  scarlatina.  We  then  observed,  that 
though  we  had  not  seen  such  a  disease,  from  analogy  its 
existence  was  highly  probable ;  and  the  sheet  had 
scarcely  passed  the  press,  when  measles,  in  its  least 
equivocal  form,  but  attended  with  putrid  fever,  and 
every  mark  of  debility,  occurred  to  us.  In  short,  it  was 
exactly  such  a  complaint  as  we  supposed  in  that  article 
it  might  be.  (See  Morbilli.)  The  putrid  peripneu¬ 
mony  we  have  had  occasion  to  see  in  four  distinct 
epidemics,  and  shall  now  shortly  describe. 

It  begins  with  coldness,  like  other  peripneumonies; 
but  the  cold  continues  long,  without  being  followed  by 
heat:  the  depression  of  strength  is  perceived  very  early, 
and  the  countenance,  though  sometimes  reddish,  is  usu¬ 
ally  sunk.  The  pain  of  the  side  is  highly  distressing, 
and  the  cough  almost  incessant.  The  pulse  has  the 
semblance  of  strength,  but  beats  with  a  stroke  less 
firm  and  full  than  in  the  inflammatory  peripneumony, 
and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  oppressed  pulse  lately 
described,  by  its  being  soon  stopped  when  pressed. 
The  rest  of  the  scene  is  soon  concluded.  Debility  hastens 
rapidly  on  ;  the  pulse  flutters  ;  the  countenance  be¬ 
comes  truly  hippocratic ;  and  life  soon  ebbs,  without 
our  having  the  power  to  recall  it. 

Expectoration  scarcely  in  any  instance  comes  on, 
for  the  final  scene  anticipates  the  period  of  its  ap¬ 
proach  ;  and  the  vessels,  even  when  the  duration  of  the 
disease  is  prolonged,  are  no  longer  able  to  propel  it. 
Every  evacuation  hastens  the  event ;  nor  is  there  often, 
room  for  the  mildest  emetic,  or  the  most  gentle  laxa¬ 
tive.  The  disease  is  usually  fatal  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day ;  and  if  any  blood  is  incautiously  drawn,  or  any 
laxative  has  a  violent  effect,  on  the  third,  frequently  on 
bleeding,  the  patient  has  sunk  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  best  remedy  is  camphor,  with  the  aromatic  con¬ 
fection,  and  wine  in  large  quantities.  After  a  day  or 
two  the  bark  may  be  given  in  doses  as  large  as  in  th» 
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most  putrid  fever;  nor  has  it  appeared  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  breathing.  A  gentle  salutary  moisture  on 
the  skin,  the  diapnoe  of  Chenot,  is  the  most  favourable 
symptom,  together  with  a  return  of  the  natural  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  countenance.  Should  an  evacuation  by  stool 
be  necessary,  a  clyster  only  should  be  trusted.  In  fact, 
every  rule  in  the  treatment  of  the  true  peripneumony 
must  be  abandoned,  and  the  strength  by  every  means  be 
supported. 

Dr.  Cappel,  a  pupil  of  Frank,  the  great  admirer  of 
Brown  on  the  continent,  has  described  an  epidemic  of 
this  kind  which  occurred  in  Dr.  Frank’s  institution, 
but  not  so  acutely  putrid  as  it  has  occurred  to  us.  Pur¬ 
gatives  were  useful  in  the  early  state;  and  where  the 
debility  was  not  very  great,  we  have  found  them  in  the 
very  earliest  stages  salutary,  if  given  with  caution.  He 
enumerates  also  the  Kermes  mineral,  seneka,  camphor 
with  calomel,  and  all  the  medicines  which  he  could 
find  had  been  recommended  in  inflammatory  peripneu- 
mony  as  likely  to  be  useful.  With  no  little  inconsist¬ 
ency  also  he  prefers  the  Brunonian  doctrines,  though 
Brown  speaks  only  of  bleeding  and  purging  as  remedies 
for  peripneumony,  while  bleeding,  even  with  leeches, 
is  pronounced  fatal,  and  purges  only  admitted  in  the 
earliest  periods.  Such  perhaps  were  the  commands  of 
Frank. 

Authors  generally  speak  of  this  disease  as  an  erysipel¬ 
atous  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  See  Sarcone  Istoria- 
ragionata;  Ludwig  Adversaria,  part  i.p.  52;  Huxham 
de  Aere,  See.  vol.  i.  p.  324,  32b" ;  Forestus,  lib.  i.  ; 
Obs.  16,  J  7,  in  scholio ;  Huxham,  vol.  ii.  p.  63; 
Baglivi  Appendix  de  Pleuritide. 

Peripneumo'nia  no'tha.  The  spurious  or 
B  A  ST  A  R  D  PERIPNEUMONY;  catarrhus  suffocat  ivus  of 
authors,  may  appear  at  any  time  in  the  year,  but  it 
usually  approaches  early  in  the  spring,  particularly  after 
a  very  sharp  winter.  This  kind  of  peripneumony  re¬ 
sembles  the  true,  but  the  heat,  pain,  and  thirst,  are  not 
so  considerable,  and  the  accumulations  of  mucus  in  the 
lungs  are  more  considerable. 

This  disease  is  strictly  and  originally  catarrhal,  affect¬ 
ing  those  advanced  in  years,  or  who  have  weakened 
their  constitution  by  any  excesses.  It  is  brought  on  by 
cold,  and  particularly  by  the  north  east  winds  of  early 
spring.  The  catarrhal  accumulations  are  not  readily 
thrown  oft’,  and  the  obstruction  excites  fever  and  in¬ 
flammation  ;  but,  as  may  be  expected  in  such  constitu¬ 
tions,  of  a  languid,  sluggish  kind.  It  is  said  to  be  occa¬ 
sionally  produced  by  drying  up  an  old  ulcer,  or  by  a 
dropsical  disposition  ;  but  it  is  then  apparently  con¬ 
founded  with  hydrothorax. 

Boerhaave  observes,  that  the  bastard  peripneumony 
steals  upon  the  patient  with  a  slight  weariness,  weak¬ 
ness,  debility  of  the  intellectual  functions,  dyspnoea, 
and  an  oppression  of  the  breast.  The  uneasiness  it  ex¬ 
cites  is  so  small,  that  the  heat  and  fever  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  make  the  patient  sensible  of  his  disorder  : 
afterwards  slight  shiverings,  returning  in  paroxysms, 
and  the  attacks  of  a  gentle  fever  suddenly  increasing  the 
dyspncea  and  debility  bring  on  death,  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  change  in  the  pulse  or  urine.  Sydenham,  who 
first  distinguished  this  disorder  from  the  catarrh,  gives 
the  following  account  of  its  attack  and  progress.  The 
patient  is  hot  and  cold  alternately,  giddy,  complains  of 
an  acute  pain  in  the  head,  when  the  cough  is  most 
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troublesome.  He  vomits  all  liquids,  sometimes  wiih 
and  at  others  without  coughing;  the  urine  is  turb  d 
and  intensely  red  ;  the  blood  taken  away  resembles 
pleuritic  ;  the  patient  breathes  quick  and  with  difficulty  ; 
if  advised  to  cough,  his  head  aches,  as  if  it  would  burst; 
a  pain  is  felt  in  the  whole  breast;  and  a  wheezing  is  ob¬ 
served  by  the  attendants  whenever  the  patient  coughs. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  patient’s  cheeks  and 
eyes  often  appear  slightly  inflamed,  the  pulse  is  small, 
often  intermitting.  Lying  low,  or  on  one  side,  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  painful. 

If  the  strength  does  not  return  after  the  disease  is 
removed,  the  pulse  continues  quick  and  weak,  breath¬ 
ing  difficult  and  oppressed,  with  at  times  shivers,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  flushing  in  the  cheeks  :  if  the  lips  are  dry,/ 
and  the  appetite  defective,  the  patient  soon  sinks  with 
suffocation. 

The  disease  is  therefore  in  every  view  catarrhal,  and 
peripneumonic  only  from  obstruction  or  accidental  cold. 
Its  most  frequent  termination  is  in  hydrothorax,  and 
indeed  in  the  description  of  every  author  symptoms  of 
hydrothorax'  are  occasionally  mixed.  It  is  undoubtedly 
difficult  to  avoid  confounding  diseases  similar  in  their 
symptoms,  and  rapidly  changing,  to  each  other;  nor  is 
it  of  consequence,  since  the  treatment  differs  so  slightly. 
The  very  inconsiderable  degree  of  inflammation  which 
occurs  in  peripneumonia  notha  requires  no  very  peculiar 
conduct.  It  arises  from  accumulation  of  mucus,  and  is 
relieved  by  lessening  the  load. 

The  indications  of  cure  will  be  to  expel  the  accumu¬ 
lated  mucus,  and  to  strengthen  the  habit  in  general. 
The  warmer  expectorants,  with  those  which  gently 
stimulate  the  bronchial  glands,  are  the  principal  reme¬ 
dies.  The  former  are  the  balsam  of  Peru,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  turpeutines ;  the  latter  the  gum  ammoniac  and 
the  squills.  Perpetual  blisters  to  the  breast  are  often 
essentially  serviceable,  and  issues  or  blisters  on  the  legs 
or  thighs  have  been  recommended,  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  the  principle  on  which  they  act,  or  in¬ 
deed  whether  they  are  really  advantageous. 

If  the  cough  is  violent,  opiates  may  be  given  as  soon 
as  expectoration  is  tolerably  free  ;  a  mixture  of  the  pil. 
ex  opio  and  pil.  ex  aloe  cum  myrrha,  may  be  safely 
given  in  such  doses  as  circumstances  may  require.  To 
keep  the  bowels  lax  is  essentially  necessary,  and  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  opiate  we  must  never  interfere  with  the  dis¬ 
charges  by  stool. 

The  tetradynamiae  are  very  useful  as  stimulant  ex¬ 
pectorants,  and  the  mustard  whey  Ls  a  common  as  well 
as  a  salutary  drink.  The  seneka  is  often  too  violent  in 
its  operation,  but  in  moderate  doses  may  be  useful,  for 
active  emetics  are  often  injurious.  Warm  weather  or 
a  warm  climate  are  often  useful  auxiliaries. 

The  strength  is  restored  by  the  warm  balsams,  with 
the  purer  bitters ;  by  chalybeate  waters ;  moderate  and 
constant  exercise;  by  a  strict  attention  to  diet,  which 
should  be  generous,  without  being  too  rich  or  flatulent; 
and  by  a  steady  moderate  discharge  from  the  bowels. 
For  this  purpose,  the  warmer  laxatives,  in  the  form  of 
tincture,  are  useful,  and  none  are  more  so  than  the 
tinctures  of  rhubarb,  sena,  and  jalap,  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions. 

When  the  disease  is  apparently  combined  with  hy¬ 
drothorax,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  mucus  or  water 
is  in  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  the  active  expectorants  and 
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diuretics  must  be  joined  with  brisker  purgatives.  The 
Kquill  and  the  gum  ammoniac  are  the  chief  remedies 
in  these  circumstances,  and  they  may  be  conveniently 
combined  with  a  proper  proportion  of  the  extract  of 
jalap. 

See  Sydenham’s  AVorks,  part  i.  ;  Huxham,  vol.  i. 
p  1  ()3  ;  Grimm  on  the  Epidemics  of  Eisenach  ;  Boer- 
haave's  Aphorisms,  with  Van  Swieten’s  Commentary. 

PEKIPYE'MA,  (from  zaspi,  and  zavov,  pus.)  A  col¬ 
lection  of  matter  surrounding  any  part. 

PERIllRHCE  A,  (from  -mecippsw,  to  flow  from  every 
part).  A  copious  flow  of  humours  from  every  part. 

PERIRRHE  XIS,  (from  wspi,  and  prtyvvp.i,  to  break). 
See  PI  hemoptysis. 

PERISCEPA  STRU.M,  (ms pi,  and  cepastrum,  a  wild 
onion  ;  from  its  encircling  the  head  in  successive  folds 
like  the  coats  of  that  bulbous  root).  See  Easci  A 

PERISCYPHI  SMUS,  (from  wept,  and  nv<pog,  gib¬ 
bons).  An  incision  made  across  the  forehead,  or  from 
one  temple  to  the  other,  over  the  coronary  suture  ;  for¬ 
merly  used  in  considerable  inflammations  of  the  eyes. 
The  lips  of  this  wound  were  kept  asunder  with  lint; 
and  when  the  disorder  abated,  the  denudated  bone  was 
rasped,  and  the  wound  healed.  P.  AEgineta,  lib.  vi.  c.  /  . 

PERISTA  LTICUS,  (from  wjb^issWw,  to  contract) . 
The  vermicular  motion  by  which  the  intestines  pro¬ 
trude  their  contents.. 

This  motion  is  not  apparently  downwards,  but  the 
contained  matter  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards, 
though,  on  the  whole,  the  tendency  is  to  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  intestine.  This  kind  of  motion  is  evi¬ 
dently  designed  to  expose  the  alimentary  mass  more 
completely  to  the  mouths  of  the  lymphatics.  In  the 
large  intestines,  where  the  hardened  mass  is  moved 
with  greater  difficulty,  the  contractions  are  stronger  in 
consequence  of  the  fixed  points  which  the  plaits  of  the 
intestine  afford,  and  the  contracted  portion  forms  a 
valve  to  prevent  regurgitation. 

PERISTAPHYLI'MJS  EXTE'RNUS,  (from  wrspi, 
and  trlatpvXyj,  uvula).  See  Circumflexus  palati. 

PERISTAPHYLINI  INTE  RNE  See  Petrosa  l- 

PI NGO-STA  PHY  LIN  I. 

PERISTA'PHYLO-PHARYNG/E'I,  (from  vrepi, 
<ria.<pvXv),  and  <pxpvy%).  Two  small  muscles  inserted 
between  the  uvula  and  lower  extremity  of  the  internal 
ala  of  the  apophysis  pterigoidaeus,  and  running  obliquely 
backward  on  the  sides  of  the  pharynx.  They  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  in  very  lean  subjects,  and  seem  to  be  what 
Santorini  calls  hypcropharyngad,  or  palato-pharyngcei. 

PERISTERIUM,  (from  nrspiprspop,  a  pigeon,  because 
pigeons  are  fond  of  it).  See  V ERBENA. 

PERISTRO'MA,  (from  WEpixlpsvvvoj,  to  strew  about). 
See  Intest  in  a. 

PERISYSTOLE,  (from  wepials Woo,  to  compress). 
The  interval  ot  rest  betwixt  the  systole  and  diastole  of 
the  heart. 

PERITE  RION,  (from  wsci,  and  rtjpsu:,  to  preserve). 
See  Trf.panu  m. 

PERITOMA'TICOS,  (fropi  w£pirliop.x,  ail  excre¬ 
ment).  See  Aperittos. 

PERITONASORE  XIS,  (from  zatpdovxiov.,  the  perito¬ 
neum,  and  prjo'o'uj,  to  bieak).  A  bursting  of  the  perito- 
nreum,  and  consequent  hernia. 

PERITONAEUM,  (from  mepirsivuj,  to  extend  round). 
This  membrane,  which  lines  the  belly,  and  iijvests  all 
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the  viscera  contained  in  it,  is  of  a  close  texture,  though 
very  pliable,  capable  of  great  extension,  and  so  elastic, 
as  again  to  recover  its  ordinary  size,  as  appears  in  preg¬ 
nancy,  ike.  It  is  connected  to  all  the  circumambient 
parts  by  a  cellular  membrane,  generally  called  the  ex¬ 
ternal  lamella  of  the  peritoneum,  which  forms  what  are 
styled  the  processes  of  the  peritonaeum.  The  peritonaeum, 
nevertheless,  hath  productions  peculiarly  its  own,  which 
run  from  without  inwards,  and  cover  externally  the 
contained  parts.  (See  Abdomen.)  The  cavity  of  the 
peritonaeum  is  the  receptacle  of  effused  water  in  As¬ 
cites,  q.  v. 

PERITONI  TIS,  (from  peritonaeum).  Inflamma¬ 
tion  OFTHE  peritonaeum,  including  the  mesentery 
and  omentum,  inflammatio  mesenterii.  Dr.  Cullen 
defines  it  to  be  a  fever,  with  pain  in  the  belly,  increased 
when  the  body  is  erect,  but  without  the  proper  signs 
of  abdominal  inflammations;  and  places  this  disease  in 
the  class  pyrexiie  and  order  p/i/egmasue.  The  species  are : 
J.  Peritonitis  propria;  2.  Peritonitis  omentu/is,  omentitis, 
or  epiploitis ;  3.  Peritonitis  mesenterica.  See  Inflam¬ 
matio  mesenterii,  and  Pueiipehalts  febris. 

The  general  directions  for  the  cure  of  peritonitis  are 
the  same  with  those  of  Enteritis,  q.  v.  But  it  is 
necessary,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  distinguish 
them,  since  stools,  though  necessary,  are  not  equally 
essential,  and  the  application  of  a  blister  is  more  so. 
Opiates  also  may  be  given  more  freely,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  the  ipecacuanha  to  determine  to  the  skin, 
they  are  often  highly  useful.  The  deeper  seated  species, 
as  they  are  more  difficultly  distinguished,  cannot  be  op¬ 
posed  by  any  particular  plans.  They  must  be  in  general 
treated  as  enteritis. 

PE  RLE.  See  Albugo  oculorum. 

PERLA2,  (Ital.  and  Span.;  perl,  Welsh;  perlea. 
Germ.).  See  Margaritje. 

PE  RNIO,  (from  zcspvx,  the  heel),  chimethlon,  crithe- 
ma  dfrigore,  bessamen,  bugantia ;  a  variety  of  phlogosis 
erythema, in  Dr. Cullen’s  system ;  ki  be  or  chilblain  : 
this  disorder  attacks  the  hands,  feet,  heels,  ears,  nose, 
and  lips,  usually  of  children,  and  those  of  a  sanguine 
habit  and  a  delicate  complexion.  It  arises  from  severe 
and  continued  cold,  or  from  heat  too  suddenly  applied 
after  it. 

The  parts  affected  are  inflated,  and  afterwards  heat ; 
redness,  pain,  and  itching,  come  on ;  small  blisters  are 
formed,  which  soon  burst,  leaving  a  slight  excoriation, 
which  at  length  becomes  a  deep  and  obstinate  ulcer,  dis¬ 
charging  a  sharp  sanious  matter;  in  the  worst  degree 
degenerating  into  a  gangrene. 

Its  immediate  cause  is  a  diminution  of  the  excitabif 
lity  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and  the  erysipelatous  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  earliest  period  is  only  the  first  stage  of 
gangrene.  It  seems  chiefly  to  occur  to  children  whose 
vessels  are  full ;  and,  in  many  instances,  it  has  appeared 
to  be  an  inflammatory  deposition,  which  it  has  been  in¬ 
jurious  to  repel  hastily.  If  it  be  a  deposition,  the  nature 
of  the  complaint  will  be  easily  known  by  the  fulness  of 
the  habit,  and  the  relief  of  some  general  indisposition  ; 
and  in  that  case  laxatives,  alteratives,  and  a  simpler  diet, 
will  be  necessary. 

If  from  cold,  the  constitution  should  be  gradually, 
strengthened  by  the  cold  bath,  bathing  the  feet  and  legs 
frequently  in  cold  water;  avoiding  too  much  heat,, 
when  the  feet  are  cold,  and  particularly  warming  the 
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feet  when  without  shoes.  It  may  be  for  a  time  pre¬ 
vented  by  warm  socks,  &c. ;  but  these  only  render  the 
person  more  subject  to  the  complaint  when  they  are 
neglected. 

When  a  cough,  or  other  circumstances,  forbid  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  extremities,  the  best  substitute 
is,  to  wear  dog-skin  socks,  or  gloves,  day  and  night, 
until  the  inflammation  is  removed,  Linnaeus  recom¬ 
mends  bathing  the  part  with  diluted  marine  acid  ;  and 
the  following  embrocation  is  often  an  efficacious  remedy. 
R.aceti,  sp.  vini  tenuioris  aa  |  vi.  aluminis  3  ij.  m. 
In  greater  degrees,  when  the  part  is  frost-bitten,  the 
treatment  must  be  the  same  as  directed  in  the  article 
CONGELATUS. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  cam¬ 
phorated  oil,  and  volatile  linament,  are  often  useful  ap¬ 
plications;  and  electricity  has  been  employed,  it  is  said, 
with  success.  In  Scotland  the  fungous  ulcerations 
which  sometimes  ensue  are  destroyed  with  a  hot  iron  ; 
and  in  other  places,  alum  beat  up  with  the  white  of  an 
egg  is  applied  with  advantage. 

Vapours  are  sometimes  more  effectual  than  baths, 
and  the  vapours  from  vinegar  are  the  best ;  but  cold 
and  astringent  applications  should  follow,  as  these  ap¬ 
plications  relax  the  vessels  of  the  part.  When  ulcerated, 
the  steams  of  vinegar  and  a  warm  digestive  should  be 
applied  to  the  sore. 

See  Heister's  Surgery ;  M.  A.  Severini  Dissertatio  de 
Pernionibus  in  Libro  de  Abscessibus ;  Tissot’s  Advice 
to  the  People  ;  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  -1-40 ;  Pearson’s 
Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  142  ;  White’s  Surgery, 

p.  22. 

PE  RON  Ai’ A  ARTE'RIA,  (from  pcrone  fibula)  ;  is 
the  smaller  division  of  the  posterior  tibialis,  passing- 
down  behind  the  fibula,  between  the  soleus  and  the 
flexor  pollicis.  It  then  crosses  the  interosseous  liga¬ 
ment,  and  about  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  os 
calcis  forms  an  arch  with  the  tibialis  posterior. 

PE  RON JE'  US  BREVIS,  (from  the  same)  ;  pero- 
ncrus  a  ticus  of  Douglass,  and  ip  aliens  or  anticus  of  Win¬ 
slow;  a  muscle  covered  in  part  by  the  peronaeus  anticus. 
It  rises  from  the  outer  part  of  the  fibula,  its  fleshy 
fibres  continuing  to  adhere  to  that  bone,  lies  in  a  groove 
in  the  malleolus  externus,  and  is  inserted  in  the  basis  of 
the  last  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe. 

Perona-'us  lo'ngus  ;  primus  or  posticus  of  Doug¬ 
lass,  rises  from  the  external  lateral  parts  of  the  head  of 
die  tibia,  and  from  the  anterior  outer  surface  of  the 
fibula;  its  tendon  is  turned  back  under  the  tarsus, 
bound  down  by  an  annular  ligament  with  the  brevis, 
passing  over  the  os  cuboides,  at  which  place  it  hath  a 
sesamoid  bone,  and  runs  across  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  be 
inserted  into  the  basis  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  being 
an  abductor.  Near  the  insertion  of  this  muscle  there 
is  a  small  bursa  mucosa. 

Pe ron iffi's  secu'ndus,  semifibnltcus ,  rises  about 
the  middle  of  the  outward  part  of  the  fibula,  and,  as  it 
runs  under  the  malleolus  externus,  becomes  tendin¬ 
ous,  and  is  inserted  with  the  tendon  of  the  peronaeus 
brevis  into  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe 

PekoNje'us  tkrtiis,  non  us  Vcsalii,  is  situated  at 
the  anterior  inferior  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg, 
closely  connected  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  perorueus 
longus.  Its  tendon  passes  under  the  annular  ligament, 
Vid  running  obliquely  outward,  is  inserted  into  the 


metatarsal  bone  ofthe  little  toe  It  is  by  late  authors 
considered  as  a  portion  ofthe  extensor  longus  digitorum 
pedis. 

P r RONjI-i'a  vf.'na  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
poplitea  ;  and  runs  nearly  the  same  course  with  the 
artery  of  the  same  name. 

PERO'NE,  (from  -nrsiptu,  to  fasten;  because  it  fastens 
the  tibia  and  muscles  together).  See  Fibula. 

PERONEUS  BUEVAS,  (from  perone;  see  above). 
See  Extensor  digitorum  longus. 

PE  RSEA,  (from  Persia,  whence  it  was  brought). 
See  Mala  armeniaca. 

PK'RSICA,  (from  Persia,  Rhodacinea,  from  Rhodes). 
The  Peach-tree;  its  kernel  is  called  mac  h  cent  a  ;  the 
fruit  m ahts  Persica,  amygda/us  Persica  Lin  Sp.  PI.  6/6. 
The  fruit  is  spongy,  cold,  and  watery,  but  not  unwhole¬ 
some,  except  in  weak  flatulent  stomachs.  The  leaves 
are  a  narcotic  bitter,  and  perhaps  nearly  as  deleterious 
as  the  laurel  leaves.  These,  as  well  as  the  flowers,  are 
given  as  a  vermifuge,  sometimes  with  success.  Halt  an 
ounce  of  the  recent  flowers,  or  one  quarter  of  this 
quantity,  when  dry,  is  considered  in  infusion  as  the  pro¬ 
per  dose. 

PERSICA’RlA  U'RENS,  (from  persica,  as  its  blos¬ 
soms  resemble  those  of  the  peach);  hpdropiper,  cou¬ 
rage,  LAKE-WEED,  WATER-PEPPER,  BITING  ARS- 
MART,  polygonum  hpdropiper  Lin.  Sp.  PL  517;  >s  an 
annual,  aquatic  plant,  with  oblong  uncut  leaves,  point¬ 
ed  at  both  ends,  and  with  imperfect  flowers  set  in  spikes 
on  the  tops  of  the  stalks.  The  cup  is  thick  and  fleshy, 
divided  into  five  oval  segments,  which  closing,  form 
cover  to  an  angular  glossy  seed.  The  .leaves  have  a 
burning  taste,  nearly  allied  to  the  arum  ;  but  their 
acrimony  is  dissipated  or  destroyed  in  distillation.  They 
are  said  to  be  antiseptic,  diuretic,  and  aperient;  but. 
are  not  used  in  the  present  practice.  See  Raii  Historia. 

PERSICA'RIA  MACULA TA.  D.EAD  or  SPOTTED 
ARSMART;  persicaria  mitts,  polygonum  persica ria  Lin. 
Sp.  Rl.  518;  grows  also  in  wet  grounds,  and  is  said  to 
be  antiseptic,  but  is  not  in  use  as  a  medicine.  See  Raii 
Historia. 

Persica'ria  siliquo'sa  ;  batsaminn  lutea,  nolime 
tangere,  impatiens  herba ,  mercurialis  sylvestris ;  QUICK 
iN  HAND,  TOUCH  me  not;  is  not  a  species  of  persi- 
caria,  but  of  the  impatiens.  It  is  the  impatiens  noli  me 
tangere  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  132Q;  and  is  said  to  be  a  forcible 
diuretic,  but  is  never  used.  See  Raii  Historia. 

PERS1CON,  (from  Persia).  See  Juglans. 

PE  RS1CUM  BALSAMUM.  See  Benzoinum. 
PERSICQS  IGNIS.  See  Carbunculus. 

PERSI'STENS  FE'BRIS,  (from  persisto,  to  per - 
severe ).  A  REGULAR  INTERMITTING  TEVER. 

PERSONA'TA,  (from  persona,  a  mask,  because,  on 
the  Roman  stage,  the  leaves  were  used  as  a  mask. 
Pliny).  See  Bar dana  major,  and  Bardana  arc- 
tjcum. 

PERSO  NAIVE,  (from  persona,  a  mask).  One  of 
the  natural  orders  of  Linnaeus’  Fragments,  distinguished 
by  an  irregular  ringent  corolla.  The  greater  number  of 
genera  agree  with  those  plants  which  have  two  stamina 
longer  than  the  others,  and  seeds  in  a  siliqua. 

PI'  RSPIRA'TIO,  (from  perspiro ,  to  breathe  through  '. 
Perspiration,  transpiratio,  anapneusis,  discussio,  dia¬ 
phoresis,  diapnoe,  dijflatio.  The  importance  of  this  eva¬ 
cuation  from  the  skin  is  very  generally  understood  and 
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acknowledged.  Cheerfulness  and  hilarity  accompany 
its  li ee  disciiai ge,  languor  and  distress  its  suppression. 
^  e  anticipated  this  subject  under  the  article  Dtapiio- 
Jth  riCA,  q  v.,  where  we  noticed  the  different  forms 
in  which  the  perspirable  matter  is  discharged,  as  well  as 
tne  sources  from  which  it  is  produced.  We  there  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  halitus  that  forms  the  salutary,  insensible 
perspiration  thrown  off  probably  in  a  gaseous  form,  from 
that  more  sensible  discharge  whose  form  is  seemingly  a 
vesicular  vapour ;  and  again  from  a  decidedly  fluid 
sweat.  The  two  former  are  from  the  sames  sources, 
either  exhalent  arteries  or  cuticular  follicles  ;  the  latter 
more  probably  from  exhalent  arteries,  as  it  is  apparently 
serum  unchanged,  and  as  the  skin  sometimes  feels  harsh 
and  hard,  though  bathed  in  sweat.  Perspiration  also, 
in  the  two  former  states,  is  attended  with  cheerfulness 
and  serenity;  sweat,  even  when  it  relieves  pain,  leaves 
the  patient  languid  and  oppressed.  It  is  not  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  opinion  that  anatomy  has  not  discovered 
any  glandular  apparatus  under  the  skin  for  either  eva¬ 
cuation,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  extreme  vessels  can 
alone  separate,  perhaps  form,  peculiar  fluids;  and  there 
is  not  a  greater  difference  between  the  rarest  halitus 
and  the  most  fluid  sweat,  than  between  the  mild  mucus 
of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  the  acrid  discharge, 
when  this  membrane  is  inflamed  by  a  catarrh,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  tears  in  the  natural  state,  and  the  burning- 
streams  which  flow  from  the  eye  in  opthalmia. 

From  the  consequences  of  perspiration  in  excess  or 
defect,  it  is  evident  that  the  state  of  the  extreme  vessels 
is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  stomach  and 
the  brain  ;  nor  does  the  commonest  observation  require 
any  aid  to  explain  fully  the  changes  in  the  functions  of 
the  latter,  when  in  the  access  of  fever  perspiration  is 
retained  either  by  a  spasm  or  a  quiescence  of  the  capil¬ 
laries.  Various  other  appearances  show  a  similar  con¬ 
nection  with  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 
When  a  catheter  or  a  bougie,  for  instance,  is  introduced 
into  the  urethra,  a  shivering  is  often  induced,  some¬ 
times  so  great  as  to  excite  a  hot  fit,  and  a  single  pa¬ 
roxysm  of  fever.  A  dislocated  ancle.  Van  Helmont  in¬ 
forms  us,  produced  in  himself  a  shivering.  Violent  pain, 
a  harsh  sound,  terror,  and  many  purely  mental  affec¬ 
tions,  will  have  a  similar  effect ;  so  that  it  was  not  in¬ 
aptly  said  that,  like  some  insects,  we  live  on  the  sur¬ 
face  almost  exclusively. 

The  perspiration,  when  fluid,  contains  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  water,  some  gluten,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
muriated  ammonia.  When  in  the  form  of  air,  its  chief 
ingredient  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  sometimes  azotic  gas. 

]t  is  highly  probable  that  the  nature,  at  least  the  pro¬ 
portions,  of  each  vary  in  different  constitutions,  and  in 
different  circumstances;  but  experiment  has  not  pointed 
out  what  these  are,  nor  indeed  are  physiologists  per¬ 
fectly  agreed  which  is  the  most  common  discharge. 
Azote,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  taken  in  with  the 
air  in  respiration ;  so  that  it  is  scarcely  probable  it  should 
be  discharged  by  an  organ  similar  in  its  office  to  the 
Jungs.  1  he  propoition  ot  carbone  in  the  system  is  con¬ 
stantly  decreasing  in  the  process  of  animalisation,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  more  excrementitious  fluid.  It  will 
not  also  have  escaped  the  reader,  that  the  difficulty  we 
felt  in  tracing  the  changes  of  the  diet  in  its  assimilation, 
were  those  chiefly  connected  with  the  proportion  of 
azote  in  the  animal  fluids. 
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We  hinted  in  the  article  Medici n a  statica  that 
during  the  reign  of  the  mechanical  physiology,  the  state 
ot  health  was  measured  by  the  weight;  and  if  thc 
egesta  were  equal  to  the  ingesta,  all  was  supposed  to  be 
well.  When  the  balance  turned,  showing  that  the 
former  were  supplied,  the  morsel  raised  on  the  fork 
was  rejected.  In  this  enquiry,  it  was  found  that  of 
dght  pounds  of  aliment,  five  passed  off  insensibly  ;  for 
the  exet ementitious  matters  amounted  only  to  three. 
It  appears,  however,  by  subsequent  experiments,  that 
the  smallest  proportion  of  the  quantity  lost  is  discharged 
by  the  skin,  and,  from  calculation,  the  surface  of  die 
lungs  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  body,  so  that  its  per¬ 
spiration,  from  this  view  also,  is  probably  more  consider¬ 
able  ;  and  in  colder  climates  than  those  of  Italy,  where 
Sanctoi io  s  experiments  were  made,  'the  quantity  pass¬ 
ing  off  by  the  lungs  is  probably  far  greater  than  the 
calculation.  Is  it  that  the  skin  is  chiefly  destined  to 
convey  the  halitus,  and  the  lungs  the  watery  fluid' 
This  is  not  very  probable,  since  carbonic  acid  is  dis¬ 
charged.  from  the  latter;  nor  is  there  more  probability 
in  the  supposition,  that  azotic  gas  is  separated  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  skin. 

Perspiration  may  either  be  in  excess,  defective,  or 
altered  in  its  qualities.  Perspiration  in  excess  is  often 
partial  in  the  feet  and  the  axillae ;  and  the  fetid  odour, 
as  well  as  the  inconveniences  from  the  suppression" 
shows  that  the  quality  is  also  altered.  It  is  apparently 
in  excess  also  in  hectics  ;  but  as  for  a  great  portion  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  it  is  retained,  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  it  may  be,  on  the  whole,  too  great,  and 
whether  the  debility  may  not  arise  from  the  loss  of  the 
gluten,  combined  with  the  perspiration  when  in  a  fluid 
form.  In  the  sudor  anglicus  it  seemed  to  sink  the  patient 
from  the  excess  of  the  discharge,  perhaps  combined 
with  the  sedative  nature  of  its  cause.  In  weak  states 
of  the  system  the  perspiration  is  usually  too  great, 
and  the  debility  is  increased  by  its  excess.  Wearing 
flannel  next  the  skin  occasions  also,  in  warm  weather, 
too  copious  an  evacuation  :  it  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  too  frequent  change  of  linen  was  injurious  in 
the  same  way.  The  means  of  obviating  this  excess  is 
to  remove  its  cause  when  known;  to  strengthen  the 
system,  particularly  by  cold  air  and  the  cold  bath,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  of  hectic.  In  the  partial  sweats,  however, 
every  astringent  should  be  carefully  avoided  :  the  offen¬ 
sive  smell  may  be  lessened  by  the  strictest  attention  to 
cleanliness ;  but  to  stop  the  discharge  would  be  often 
fatal,  always  dangerous. 

Excess  and  defect  of  perspiration  are,  in  many  persons, 
habitual,  so  that  unless  they  produce  disease,  they  never 
require  any  attention ;  and  we  have  already  shown  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  balaij.ee  of  the  secretions,  neither 
viscidity  nor  tenuity  of  the  fluids  can  arise  from  either. 
The  latter  is  distinguished  by  a  dry  chapped  skin,  and 
by  scaly  eruptions,  often  leprous.  It  is  induced,  occasion¬ 
ally,  by  the  drying  powers  of  the  harmattan ;  and  in  some 
peculiar  occupations,  as  in  dying,  where  the  astringency 
of  the  dyes  produces  it  topically  in  the  hands ;  and  in 
millers,  as  the  hygrometric  affinity  of  meal  is  so  consi¬ 
derable,  as  often  to  split  the  planks  of  mill-houses.  In 
these  circumstances  the  disease  is  scarcely  produced- 
till  the  skin  is  hardened,  for  the  perspiration  is  not  ori¬ 
ginally  defective,  but  too  hastily  carried  off.  When  it 
is  established,  little  real  inconvenience  seems  to  result. 
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for  the  excess  of  fluids  is  carried ‘off  by  other  organs; 
and  as  the  change  is  gradual,  and  the  state  ot  the  vessels 
•unaltered,  no  disease?  is  the  consequence. 

The  altered  quality  of  the  perspiration  is  a  subject 
which  requires  greater  attention  than  it  has  received. 
We  find  from  the  peculiar  smells  of  small-pox,  miliaria, 
pellagra,  and  many  other  disea&es,  that  some  alteration 
has  taken  place;  but  its  nature  is  unknown.  In  cancer, 
for  in  such  cases  the  perspiration  also  is  tainted,  it  seems 
to  be  the  hepatised  ammonia ;  in  gout,  the  phosphoric 
acid.  The  nature  of  the  odour  of  excessive  partial 
perspirations  in  the  feet,  axillaep&c.  has  not  been  hs  er- 
tained.  If  it  were  more  purely  alliaceous,  we  should 
suppose  it  to  be  phosphoric,  without  such  a  proportion 
of  oxygen  as  gave  it  acidity ;  but  it  is'rather  hircine, 
whose  peculiar  nature  we  cannot  understand.  But  as 
all  hircine  odours  show  a  sedative  and  deleterious 
power,  this  will  sufficiently  point  out  the  necessity  of 
assisting  its  discharge 

PERTURB  A'TIO  A'LVI,  (from  perturbo,  to  distuib 
much).  See  Diarrhcea. 

PERTU  SSIS,  (from  per,  and  tussis,  a  cough)-,  tussis 
Jenna,  convulsiva,  rhcuvuitiui,  a  kink-cough,  hoop¬ 
ing  or  convulsive  cough;  is  an  epidemic,  conta¬ 
gious,  spasmodic  disease,  resembling  often  an  intermit¬ 
tent  in  the  regular  return  of  the  fits,  and  recurring  often 
in  the  returning  spring.  See  Huxham  de  Aere,  &c. ; 
Morb.  Epid.  p.  7 d,  //. 

The  hooping  cough  usually  begins  with  hoarseness,  a 
cough  of  the  common  kind,  with  sometimes  a  slight 
fever.  This  cough  becomes  by  degrees  more  harsh,  and 
on  inspiration  a  ringing  sound  is  occasionally  perceived ; 
at  first  perhaps  once  only  in  two  or  three  days,  then 
more  frequently,  till  it  attends  every  fit.  Previous,  how¬ 
ever,  to  this  sonorous  inspiration,  the  cough  will  appear 
peculiar  in  its  violence,  and  by  the  convulsive  rapidity 
of  the  inspirations  threatening  suffocation  In  many 
cases  these  convulsive  efforts  alone  mark  the  disease, 
for  the  hooping  never  occurs.  The  violence  ot  the 
cough  frequently  brings  on  vomiting,  which  terminates 
the  fit,  and  is  a  favourable  sign.  The  fits  frequently 
occur  irregularly,  and  are  often  numerous  in  a  day  and 
night.  It  is  almost  constantly  observable  that,  within 
two  or  three  minutes  after  a  violent  fit,  a  slighter  will 
occur :  a  circumstance  which  points  out  the  nature  of 
the  disease  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  duration  of  the  complaint  is  various;  and  it 
often  recurs  with  violence,  after  it  has  appeared  to 
remit,  and  almost  to  vanish.  This  is  sometimes  ow¬ 
ing  to  taking  cold  ;  but  occasionally  happens  with¬ 
out  any  assignable  cause.  The  general  health  of  the 
children  is  often  unimpaired ;  and  they  will  rise 
from  their  knees,  where  they  usually  throw  themselves 
on  the  approach  of  a  fit,  and  with  a  face  of  a  dark 
purple  from  the  straining,  the  eyes  staring  from  their 
sockets,  return  with  unimpaired  spirits  to  their  play. 
After  a  violent  fit  also,  terminated  by  vomiting,  they 
will  eat  greedily  and  voraciously.  Some  uneasy  sensa¬ 
tion  precedes  the  paroxysm,  which  occasions  crying 
in  infants;  and  the  elder  children,  as  we  have  said,  often 
fall  on  their  knees  at  a  chair.  Though  we  speak  of 
children,  persons  of  every  age  are  affected;  but  in  adults 
it  is  usually  slight. 

After  a  short  time,  the  hooping  cough  is  attended 
with  expectoration,  frequently  tinged  with  blood,  which 


infants  often  swallow,  and  even  children  do  not  always 
fairly  expectorate.  This  produces  a  diarrhoea,  or  renders 
occasional  laxatives  necessary.  The  disease  affects 
children  only  once  in  their  lives  ;  and  should  there  be 
exceptions  to  this  position,  we  believe  they  are  equally 
rare  with  a  recurrence  of  small-pox.  It  is  generally 
epidemic,  and  certainly  contagious,  though  not  highly 
so.  Pertussis  is  not  in  itself  dangerous,  but  it  some¬ 
times  becomes  so  in  infants  by'  the  deb.lity  it  occasions, 
and  in  the  more  adult  state  by  inducing  peripneumony 
and  hectic.  In  very  weak  children  a  fit  has  been  fatal, 
apparently  by  occasioning  a  rupture  of  a  vessel  in  the 
brain,  sometimes  by  producing  suffocation. 

Hooping  cough  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from 
acrimony  in  the  stomach,  on  the  diaphragm,  or  in  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  lungs.  No  satisfactory  argu¬ 
ment  in  support  of  either  cause  has,  however,  been  ad¬ 
duced.  It  is  apparently  a  spasm,  purely  nervous,  from 
a  miasma  conveyed  by  the  air,  whose  effects  continue 
till  the  constitution  is  habituated  to  its  stimulus,  and 
again  return,  from  any  cause  which  increases  irritability. 
The  discharge  of  mucus  is  apparently  not  critical,  but 
the  glands  are  emulged  by  the  violence  of  the  cough, 
and  the  expectoration,  at  least,  contributes  to  relieve 
the  over- distended  vessels. 

This  disease  is  not  subdued  by  medicine  :  it  will  run 
its  course,  in  spite  of  every  effort  Medicine  is  not,, 
however,  useless;  and  we  shall  point  out  the  foundation 
of  ouff  most  salutary  exertions. 

We  have  said  that  the  chief  source  of  danger  is  from 
accumulation  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  In  the 
robust  and  plethoric,  therefore,  bleeding  is  sometimes 
necessary,  and  a  perpetual  blister  to  the  side  or  back 
is  often  useful  in  this  view.  Expectoration  should  be 
encouraged  with  the  same  intentions,  and  this  renders 
frequent  emetics  very  advantageous.  In  infants,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  occasional  laxatives  are  also  ne¬ 
cessary. 

Opiates  may  be  given  safely  in  moderate  doses,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  prevent  their  constipating  effect  by 
interposing  laxatives.  The  tinctura  opii  camphorata 
is  a  safe  and  useful  medicine. 

Various  antispasmodics  have  been  at  different  times 
employed.  The  hemlock  proposed  by  Dr.  Butter  has 
not  succeeded  in  other  hands;  and  the  castor,  com¬ 
bined  with  bark,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  two, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Morris,  is  scarcely  more  effectual. 
The  asafeetida,  spoken  of  with  confidence,  often  fails; 
and  the  tincture  of  bark,  with  opium  and  tincture  of 
cantharides,  has  been  given  for  a  long  period  with  little 
success.  The  proportions  are,  ten  parts  of  tincture  of 
bark,  four  of  elixir  paregoric,  and  one  of  the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  cantharides,  given  by  tea- spoonfuls.  The  white 
vitriol  seems  a  more  powerful  medicine ;  and  as  it  often 
excites  vomiting,  may  perhaps  be  useful :  it  is  apparently 
the  active  ingredient  in  a  celebrated  quack  medicine,  the 
anti-pi  rtussis.  The  Moschus  Artivici ALIS,  q.  v. 
has  been  lately  recommended,  but  has  not  been  very 
successful.  The  arsenic  has  not,  we  believe,  been  tried. 
External  applications  have  been  numerous.  In  Poland, 
where  the  disease  is  endemic,  oil  of  amber,  with  the 
aqua  ammonias,  sometimes  diluted,  is  rubbed  in  on  the 
spine.  1  he  old  women  of  this  country  improve  on  the 
plan  by  rubbing  it  on  the  spim?,  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet/  three  times  for  three  nights 
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successively.  Garlic  is  also  sometimes  rubbed  on  the 
spine  and  sides,  sometimes  applied  in  the  form  of  cata¬ 
plasms  to  the  feet.  Change  of  air  is  highly  commended  ; 
and  repeated  changes  are  sometimes  apparently  use¬ 
ful.  We  have  thought  the  more  high  elevated  situa- 
tions  less  useful,  and  the  lover  damp  ones  more  service¬ 
able  ;  but  in  the  whole  of  the  practice  there  is  great 
uncertainty  Whatever  determines  to  the  surface  is 
useful,  so  that  exercise  and  cheerful  society  are  often 
salutary.  In  some  instances  the  sea  air,  and  keeping 
the  feet  wet  with  sea-water,  has  been  apparently  bene¬ 
ficial. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disorder  among  the  spasmi, 
defining  it  a  contagious  disease,  attended  with  a  convul¬ 
sive  strangulating  cough,  and  sonorous,  reiterated  in¬ 
spiration,  often  with  vomiting. 

In  general,  however,  numerous  medicines  have,  as 
usual,  gained  the  credit  due  to  nature.  The  disease 
will  run  its  course,  and  at  last  disappear;  and  the  last 
medicine,  consequently,  gains  the  credit.  W e  may  miti¬ 
gate  the  effects,  but  we  cannot  cure. 

See  Sydenham’s  Works;  Huxham  de  Aere  et  Mor- 
bis  Epidemicis,  p.  76,  77  ;  London  Medical  Observa¬ 
tion  and  Inquiries,  vol.  iii.  p.  ‘281 — ‘286,  3  IQ — 32.5; 
a  Treatise  on  Kink-cough,  by  W.  Butter,  M.  D. ;  Dr. 
Cullen’s  First  Lines,  vol.  iii.  edit.  4;  London  Medical 
Journal,  vol.  ii  p.  3QS. 

PERUA'NUS  CO'RTEX,  (from  Peru,  the  place  of 
its  origin).  See  Cortex  Peruvianus. 

PERUVIA'NUM  BA'LSAMUM,  (from  the  same). 
BALSAM  of  Peru;  hoitziloxitl  of  Hernandez ;  Mexican 
balsam;  Indicinn  and  Amcricanwm  balsam  inn;  cabureiba 
ofPiso;  myroxylon  peruifennn  Lin.  Sp.  PL;  Wildenow, 
vol.  ii  p.  .546.  There  are  three  kinds  of  (his  balsam; 
viz.  the  pale  yellow,  the  balsam  of  incision,  which  is 
the  best,  but  very  rare,  and  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 
The  shell  balsam,  the  yellow  sort  inspissated  by  the 
sun’s  heat  in  gourd  shells,  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
brought  to  Europe,  of  a  reddish  colour,  a  very  agreeable 
smell,  and  semi-transparent.  The  common  or  black 
Peruvian  balsam  is  the  kind  we  usually  receive.  It 
is  extracted  from  the  bark,  branches,  and  leaves  of 
the  tree,  by  boiling  in  water ;  in  consistence  resem¬ 
bling  honey,  of  a  dark  black  colour  in  the  mass;  but,  in 
small  portions,  of  a  clear  reddish  or  yellowish  brown, 
an  agreeable  smell,  approaching  that  of  a  mixture  of 
benjamin  and  storax,  and  of  a  bitterish  pungent  taste  ; 
easisly  inflammable,  not  in  the  least  miscible  with 
water. 

Distilled  in  a  retort  with  an  open  fire,  it  yields  a  but¬ 
ter  like  that  of  benzoin,  and  sometimes  a  considerable 
quantity  of  concrete  saline  flowers  similar  to  those  from 
the  same  resin.  If  this  balsam  is  rubbed  with  sugar, 
the  white  of  an  egg,  or  with  the  mucilage  of  gum- 
arabic,  it  is  suspended  in  water  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion. 

It  is  applied  to  wounds  in  nervous  and  tendinous 
parts;  strengthens  the  stomach ;  is  an  useful  expectorant 
in  cases  where  the  circulation  through  the  bronchial 
glands  is  languid ;  consequently  of  service  in  peri¬ 
pneumonia  notha,  in  asthmas,  and,  if  the  dose  be  mo¬ 
derate,  in  those  cases  of  hectics  where  the  expectoration 
is  diminished  from  a  want  of  irritability. 

As  a  tonic  it  :s  useful  in  suppressed  or  asthenic  gout ; 
and  according  to  Sydenham  in  the  colic  of  Poitou  ;  a 
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tincture  of  it  in  spirit  of  wine  is  warmly  recommended 
by  Hoffmann. 

It  has  been  recommended  as  an  antispasmodic  ;  but 
has  no  claim  to  extraordinary  powers  in  this  respect.  It 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with. turpentine,  a  fraud  not 
highly  injurious,  as  the  latter  is  an  useful  medicine  for 
the  same  complaints. 

See  Tournefort,  and  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica  ;  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chemical  Works. 

PERVE  RSIO  UTERI,  (from  perverto,  to  turn  over). 
See  Procidentia  uteri. 

PERVIGILIUM,  (from  pervigilo );  Agrypnia;  a 
want  of  sleep;  a  symptom  very  common  in  fevers, 
and  always  a  bad  presage.  Sleeping  with  the  eyelids 
half  closed  is  equally  dangerous,  as  it  shows  considerable 
insensibility.  When  the  watchfulness  is  intense,  it 
shows  that  a  considerable  irritation  exists  in  the  brain; 
often  owing  to  increased  circulation  through  its  vessels, 
but  sometimes  purely  nervous  from  excess  of  excite¬ 
ment. 

PERVI'NCA  MA  JOR,  (from  pervincio,  to  tie  toge¬ 
ther ;  because  its  roots  were  used  as  cords.)  See 
Vinca  pervinca. 

PES.  The  foot  is  divided  into  the  tarsus,  meta¬ 
tarsus,  and  toes.  The  tarsus  consists  of  seven  bones,  viz. 
the  astragalus,  whose  upper  head  is  received  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tibia ;  the  calcaneum,  or  bone  of  the 
heel ;  the  naviculare,  or  naviforme ;  the  cuboides,  the 
external  of  the  anterior  bones ;  the  cuneiforme  ex¬ 
ternum;  the  cuneiforme  medium  ;  and  the  cuneiforme 
internum.  These  bones  being  convex  above,  and  con¬ 
cave  below,  make  the  tread  more  secure,  and  from 
their  number  the  shock  is  broke  in  jumping  A  caries 
in  those  parts  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  their  spongy 
substance,  size,  and  number.  The  sole  of  the  foot  is 
called  peza,  thenar ,  pedion ,  or  pel/na,  a  term  applicable 
also  to  a  sock. 

Children’s  feet  are  sometimes  distorted  at  their  birth, 
or  turned  into  a  bad  position.  This  often  arises  from 
a  faulty  position  of  the  child  in  utero,  and  consists 
only  in  distortion,  which  may  be  easily  remedied  by 
bringing  the  diseased  foot  as  near  as  possible  to  a  na¬ 
tural  position;  then,  with  a  bandage  dipped  in  flour  and 
the  white  of  an  egg,  confining  it  by  rolling  from  near  the 
knee  to  the  toe.  When  the  egg  has  coagulated  it  will 
preserve  the  position.  The  bandage  should  be  changed 
every  fortnight. 

Other  methods  of  curing  this  imperfection  have  been, 
to  bring  the  foot  into  a  natural  position,  and  confine  it 
by  leg  irons  of  different  constructions  •  confining  the 
foot  in  a  natural  position  in  boxes  of  tin  or  copper ; 
binding  them  in  strong  leather  boots ;  or  by  a  more 
complicated  apparatus,  after  confining  them  in  metal 
shoes,  to  turn  out  the  toes  by  a  wheel,  which  is  fixed 
by  a  ratchet.  Either  method  may  succeed  where  the 
foot  can  be  easily  reduced  to  its  proper  situation,  but 
if  the  bones  are  defective  or  the  distortion  is  consi¬ 
derable,  each  is  useless. 

A  deficiency  of  some  bone  often  occasions  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  in  that  case  these  methods  will  not  remove 
the  complaint;  but  they  will  assist  in  reducing  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  foot,  and  nature  will  accommodate  the 
other  parts,  so  that  no  inconvenience  will  remain  but  a 
slight  limp,  unless  the  deficiency  be  considerable.  This, 
however,  rarely  happens. 
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The  inconveniences  of  all  these  plans  are,  that  if  suf¬ 
ficient  room  for  loco-motion  is  not  given,  the  joint  be¬ 
comes  stiff:  if  there  be,  the  support  is  not  sufficient. 
Mr.  Sheldrake  has  ingeniously  contrived  to  lessen  these 
inconveniences  by  substituting  a  spring  for  the  acting 
power;  which  is  so  contrived,  that  when  the  limb  is 
moved  the  spring  is  excited  to  stronger  action.  This 
undoubtedly  is  a  very  ingenious  idea,  and  the  plan  has 
often  succeeded.  It  should,  however,  be  attempted 
earlv,  for  after  the  child  has  began  to  walk,  the  cure  is 
more  difficult. 

Pes  anseri'nus.  See  Chenopodium. 

Pes  asini'nus.  See  Alriari  a. 

Pes  c A  PRiE  lusita'nicje.  See  Eintamburu 

JZEYT.AN. 

Pes  ca'tt.  See  Gnaphauum. 

PES  COLUBI  NUS.  SeeGERANIlIM  COLUBINUM. 

Pes  leo'nis.  See  Alchemilla. 

Pes  t.f.pori'nus.  See  Lagopus. 

Pes  vj'tuli.  See  Anum. 

PESSA'RIUM,  (from  zsee-critj,  to  soften).  A  pes¬ 
sary;  balnnos,  and  balavocastanum,  from  its  original 
shape  resembling  an  acorn.  Among  other  external  re¬ 
medies  used  by  Hippocrates  were  pessaries,  introduced 
into  the  vagina  ;  and  they  were  much  used  amongst 
the  ancients,  formed  of  different  ingredients,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  diseases  which  required  them.  P-  vEgineta, 
▼ii.  24.  At  present  their  use  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  support  of  the  uterus,  when  it  falls  into  the  vagina. 
They  are  useful  to  women  also  who  labour  under  an 
incontinence  of  urine  from  that  cause.  Sponges  ot 
such  a  size  as,  when  expanded,  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the 
vagina,  are  very  good  pessaries;  and  they  may  be  dipped 
in  any  liquor  that  will  assist  the  intention  of  using  them. 
They  support  the  uterus;  and  by  a  string  the  woman 
can  remove  and  again  apply  them  herself. 

Commodious  pessaries  are  described  in  Heister’s  Sur¬ 
gery,  in  the  article  Procidentia  Uteri.  Dr.  Simpson 
described  one  which  he  invented  in  the  Edinburgh  Me¬ 
dical  Essays,  vol.  iii.  p.  3 13. 

Some  authors  suspect  that  pessaries,  by  the  pain  and 
irritation  they  occasion,  may  produce  leucorrhcea.  It  is 
evident  that  pessaries  only  prevent  the  descent  of  the 
womb,  by  obstructing  the  passage  ;  and  while  a  part  is 
continually  distended,  it  never  can  be  strengthened  by 
the  power  of  art  or  nature.  If  the  pessary  is  introduced 
too  small,  it  will  soon  be  forced  away  by  the  first  fit  of 
coughing  or  straining,  and  if  too  large  may  bring  on 
the  fluor  albus.  It  generally  is  painful,  and  often  in¬ 
jurious;  so  that  except  where  the  irritation  it  produces 
is  inconsiderable,  and  the  woman  obliged  to  exert  her 
strength,  it  should  be  avoided. 

Pessaries  sometimes  produce  violent  inflammations ; 
and  instances  have  occurred  of  their  passing  into  the 
rectum  by  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  excited. 
In  some  persons,  however,  they  are  worn  without  irri¬ 
tation  ;  and  the  simplest,  which  are  rings  of  cork  or 
ivory,  are  the  best. 

PESSOLAT7E.  Sec  MoRPioNF.fi. 

PESTILENT  IA'LIS,  (from  pestUevtio , pestilence).  A 
high  degree  of  malignity  in  a  fever,  and  hence  generally 
applied  to  the  plague. 

PE  SI  IS,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  pasnt,  to  despoil). 
The  Pi. AGUE.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease  among 
the  exanthemata,  defining  it  a  typhus,  very  highly  con- 
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tagious,  attended  with  extreme  debility,  adding  that 
contentions  have  arisen  among  physicians  concerning 
the  character  of  the  plague,  which  are  easily  cleared,  so 
that  the  characteristic  signs  which  occur  in  every  case 
of  the  plague  may  be  assigned  with  perspicuity  :  it, 
therefore,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  such  as  happen  in 
the  greater  number.  It  is  chiefly  varied  by  its  degrees 
of  violence  ;  hence  the  pest  is  benigna,  vulgaris,  JEgyp- 
tiaca,  &c. 

The  plague  is  the  most  violent,  rapid  and  suddenly  fatal 
degree  of  putrid  or  asthenic  fever.  In  the  beginning  it  is 
sometimes  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  higher  latitudes,  but  it  speedily  becomes 
very  highly  putrid.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  its 
miasmata,  the  effects  are  immediately  to  diminish,  and, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  povver,  to  extinguish,  the 
vital  power,  dissolving  the  texture  of  the  blood,  from 
whence  arise  the  purple  spots. 

The  plague  approaches  with  a  chilliness  and  shiver¬ 
ing,  often  with  coldness  only,  which  continues  for  a 
long  time;  soon  after,  a  violent  vomiting,  a  painful  op¬ 
pression  of  the  breast,  and  a  burning  beat,  particularly 
in  the  internal  parts,  come  on,  w'hich  continue  till 
death  changes  the  scene,  or  till  the  eruption  of  a  bubo 
or  a  parotis  appears  to  relieve.  Sometimes  the  disease 
is  mortal  before  the  signs  of  fever  approach  ;  the  broad 
purple  spots,  which  denote  the  highest  degree  of  malig¬ 
nity,  coming  out  even  while  the  person  is  engaged  in 
business  :  these  spots  recede  and  return  before  death’s 
approach.  Sometimes  sw:ellings  appear,  without  hav¬ 
ing  been  preceded  by  a  fever,  or  any  violent  symptom. 
The  breath  and  sweat  are  very  offensive.  The  patho¬ 
gnomonic  symptoms  are  the  buboes  and  carbuncles, 
which  appear  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  If  these  are 
absent,  the  disease  is  generally  styled  a  putrid  or  a  ma¬ 
lignant  fever. 

The  more  particular  symptoms  are,  very  early  and 
considerable  prostration  of  strength,  with  every  mark  of 
debility  in  the  vital  and  animal  actions,  frequent  haemor¬ 
rhages,  or  a  colliquative  sweat,  muddiness  in  the  eyes, 
coma,  and  loss  of  speech.  On  dissection,  the  heart  and 
liver  are  found  to  be  greatly  enlarged.  The  w'hole 
train  of  symptoms  marks  excessive  debility,  but  the 
disease  is  seldom  highly  putrid  :  in  many  cases  it  is  in 
no  respect  so.  Since  the  inflammations  and  abscesses 
of  the  glands,  usually  the  parotid,  the  axillary  or  the 
inguinal  appear  at  no  determined  period  ol  the  fever, 
sometimes  even  without  a  regular  febrile  attack,  and 
are  occasionally  wanting,  there  is  no  foundation  for  ar¬ 
ranging  plague  among  the  exanthemata,  and  it  should 
be  reduced  to  the  asthenic  remittents.  We  say  remit¬ 
tents,  because  in  the  beginning  remissions  are  some¬ 
times  observed,  and  because  the  most  dangerous  asthenic 
fevers  are  usually  of  this  kind. 

The  disease  is  not,  as  supposed,  highly  infectious. 
It  is  described  as  propagated  like  the  epidemic  catarrh, 
by  miasmata  conveyed  through  the  air,  and  re-appearing 
in  places  to  w  hich  this  scourge  is  familiar  at  regular 
seasons,  but  by  no  means  at  the  periods  of  extreme 
heat :  on  the  contrary,  in  the  hottest  seasons  it  often 
vanishes.  When  not  depending  on  miasmata  it  is  con¬ 
veyed  in  what  pathologists  styl e  foniitis,  goods  generally 
of  woollen  or  cotton,  which  contain  the  contagious  mat¬ 
ter  from  an  infected  person,  and  becomes  move  virulent 
by  confinement.  7  be  infection  is  not  readily  comeyed 
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by  the  atmosphere,  and  contact,  or  confinement  with 
the  patient  in  a  close  room,  is  necessary  for  its  activity. 
Our  campaigns  in  Egypt  have  rendered  us  more  familiar 
with  the  disease,  and  divested  it  of  a  great  part  of  its 
terror.  Many  fevers  are  more  general  ;  many  more 
fatal. 

Tjie  plague  used  to  visit  England  every  thirty  cr 
forty  years  j  but  one  hundred  and  thirty  have  now 
elapsed  without  its  occurrence,  and  during  this  period 
our  connection  with  the  east  has  been  more  consider¬ 
able.  This  will  not  be  readily  attributed  to  the  practice 
of  quarantines,  which  appear  to  be  carelessly  executed, 
and. .indeed  the  directions  are  highly  injudicious.  The 
.period  is  too  long  .for  the  disease  to  lie  latent  in  the 
crew;  and  too  short  for  the  ventilation  of  the  goods. 
Our  escape  may  therefore  be  owing  to  different  habits, 
.to  a  diet  more  antiseptic,  to  more  free  air,  &c.  ;  but 
these  would  probably  prevent  only  its  spreading.  If 
imported,  some  victim  would  fall  the  sacrifice,  but 
there  is  little  reason  for  thinking  that  it  would  ever  be 
general,  or  very  generally  fatal. 

If  we  look  to  the  later  experience  in  Egypt,  we  shall 
find  these  ideas  strongly  confirmed.  Assalini,  attached 
to  the  French  army,  calls  it  only  the  epidemic  fever ; 
yet  if  the  plague  is  to  be  distinguished  by  any  concourse 
.of  symptoms,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  same  disease. 

If  .this  author’s  observations,  and  indeed  those  of  the 
French  and  English  surgeons  who  attended  the  armies 
in  Egypt,  be  true,  the  nature  and  source  of  the  disease 
will  appear  to  be  very  different  from  the  representations 
of  former  practitioners.  All  these  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  highly  infectious  ;  many  that  it  is  slightly, 
if  at  all,  so  j  and,  instead  of  deriving  it  from  peculiar  mias¬ 
mata,  of  considering  the  eastern  countries  as  its  great 
source,  they  attribute  its  appearance  to  common  marsh 
miasmata,  and  its  propagation  to  superstition,  filth,  and 
inattention.  Assalini  traces  its  progress  in  the  French 
armies  with  great  care ;  and  if  his  facts  are  true,  of 
which  there  is  little  doubt,  these  positions  follow  as 
rigorous  conclusions.  We  have  said  that  it  is  not  highly 
infectious,  of  which  a  strong  proof  is,  that  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sick  are  seldom  infected  unless  confined 
in  the  rooms.  Casual  intercourse  is  certainly  by  no 
means- dangerous,  as  is  shown  by  the  medical  attendants 
having  very  seldom  suffered.  When  they  appear  to  be 
infected,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  may  not 
suffer  from  its  original  cause,  miasmata,  since  the 
strictest  confinement  does  not  insure  perfect  security. 
In  one  point  of  view  it  is  therefore  epidemic,  in  another 
endemic  j  for  the  miasmata,  which  in  Germany  and 
England  produce  tertians,  in  Hungary  petechial  fevers, 
in  Italy  remittents,  in  Syria  and  Egypt  seems  to  occasion 
the  plague.  Many  of  the  absurdities  detailed  by  Thu¬ 
cydides,  Lucretius,  and  Boccacio,  appear  to  have  no 
foundation  ;  and  to  all  may  be  applied  what  Galen  said 
of  the  first,  I  hucydides,  quit  agrotis  contigerunt  tanqvam 
idiot  a  idiot  is  scripsit;  Hippocrates  vero  tunquam  artijex 
arti/icilrus.  Negroes,  who  resist  the  yellow  fever  of 
America  and  the  Wfist  Indies,  an  epidemic  apparently 
more  violent  and  fatal  than  the  plague,  yield  easily  to 
the  latter.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  this  disease 
attacks  the  same  person  twice;  and  it  is  in  general 
supposed  that  it  may,  though  a  second  seizure  rarely 
occurs  in  the  6ame  epidemic.  M.  Sotira,  one  of  the 
attendants  on  the  French  army,  seems  to  think  that 


when  the  bubo  freely  suppurates,  the  patient  is  after¬ 
wards  invulnerable  from  this  poison. 

In  Europe  the  disease  is  only  spread  by  infection:  it 
cannot  be  styled  an  epidemic,  for  the  separation  of  the 
healthy  invariably  preserves  them.  During  the  plague 
at  Home,  in  1056  and  105/,  all  the  monasteries  escaped. 
The  prisons  \yere  equally  free,  notwithstanding  their 
closeness  and  filth.  From  the  certificates  annexed  to 
t  he  tieatises  on  the  plague  of  Marseilles  ,a  similar  secu¬ 
rity  was  obtained,  by  separating  the  healthy  from  the 
diseased. .  Even  in  its  native  country  seclusion  is  of 
service,  since  it  inspires  confidence,  and  the  night  air  is 
avoided. 

The  plague,  we  have  said,  consists  in  extreme  debi¬ 
lity  in  every  function.  “  I  drank  neither  wine  nor 
spirits,”  said  General  Menou,  “yet  I  am  as  giddy  as  a 
drunken  man:  the  taste  in  my  mouth  is  insupportably 
offensive,  and  I  am  so  weak  that  I  can  no  longer  walk  .- 
my  legs  seem  as  if  they  were  made  of  cotton.”  The 
eyes  are  red  and  muddy,  the  head  heavy,  and  the  sensi¬ 
bility  often  extinguished.  The  patient  feels  an  anxious 
wish  to  sleep.  If  you  even  tell  him  what  his  disease  is, 
when  in  a  violent  degree,  he  will  rather  sleep,  though 
informed  that  it  will  be  his  last.  The  anxiety  soon  in¬ 
creases  to  palpitation,  and  that  to  syncope  ;  the  pulse  is 
peculiarly  irregular,  the  vomitings  of  bile  often  inces¬ 
sant;  petechia:  quickly  extend  to  vibices;  the  diarrhoea 
is  colliquative  ;  the  speech  faltering  ;  the  motions  un¬ 
steady,  with  a  wandering  delirium  and  convulsions.  It 
is  impossible  to  accumulate  symptoms  which  would  to¬ 
gether  show  a  greater  deficiency  of  the  vis  vitae,  and  its 
consequence  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  the  biliary  system,  and  the  brain.  The 
marks  of  putrescency  are  less  striking,  for  debility  is 
more  often  the  cause  of  extravasations  under  the  skin 
than  a  putrid  dissolution  of  the  blood.  The  elegant 
lines  of  Lucan  formerly  quoted,  in  which  poetical  °hy- 
berbole  has  only  perhaps  a  little  overcharged  the  picture, 
show  that  such  effusions  may  take  place  suddenly,  -be¬ 
fore  putrefaction  could  be  communicated  to  the  whole 
mass  (see  HjEMORRIIAGIa).  In  the  plague,  persons 
often  walk  out,  with  the  spots,  as  they  are  called,  on  the 
skin,  not  feeling  any  disease  but  debility. 

The  cure  of  the  plague  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
a  desperate  attempt.  We  now  know  that  though  a 
dangerous  disease,  it  is  more  often  conquered  than  vic¬ 
torious;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  doubt,  but,  if  it  should 
ever  be  again  introduced  into  this  kingdom,  that  it 
would  soon  excite  little  alarm.  We  have  seen  many 
epidemics  which  have  been,  for  a  time,  more  fatal  than 
the  plague  would  probably  be,  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  with  judicious  political  regulations. 

The  great  source  of  difficulty  to  the  practical  physi¬ 
cians  has  been  the  good  elfects  of  bleeding.  Sydenham 
employed  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  preceded  only,  as 
he  tells  us,  by  Botallus,  who  bled  largely  in  almost 
every  complaint.  Yet  Oribasius,  long  before,  had  em¬ 
ployed  this  remedy  on  his  own  case ;  for,  when  the 
plague  was  epidemic  in  Asia,  he  was  seized  with  the 
disease ;  and  on  the  second  day,  during  the  remission, 
scarified  his  legs,  taking  off  two  pounds  of  blood.  Mo¬ 
dern  authors,  and  particularly  Dr.  Russell,  have  been 
more  cautious,  limiting  the  evacuation  to  a  single  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  then  only  when  the  disease  attacks  with  symp¬ 
toms  of  inflammation.  Chenot  coniines  it  to  those 
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cases  where  the  lurgescence  of  the  vessels  seems  to  im¬ 
pede  the  diapnoe ;  and  the  Russian  physicians,  De 
Mertens  and  Samoilowitz,  scarcely  mention  it.'  When 
therefore,  in  a  strong  robust  habit;  the  face  is  flushed, 
the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  pains  violent,  particularly  in 
the  side,  bleeding  by  general  consent  may  be  employed. 
But  must  we  wholly  resign  the  observations  of  Syden¬ 
ham  ?  We  should  do  it  unwillingly ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  under  the  article  Febris,  q.  v.,  we  have  men¬ 
tioned-  the  facts,  and  stated  the  principle  on  which  wc 
would  reconcile  the  supposed  utility  of  bleeding,  with 
symptoms  of  considerable  debility.  (Vol.L  p.  65-2.) 

When  symptoms  of  indigestion  appear,  and  even 
when  the  disease  has  attacked,  after  a  full  meal,  it  has 
been  usual  to  give  an  emetic.  Probably  in  every  case 
this  remedy  is  proper,  since,  from  the  accumulations  in 
the  liver,  bilious  discharges  are  common  and  useful. 
These  are  usually  directed  so  as  to  keep  up  a  slight 
diarrhoea  ;  but  excessive  evacuations  irt  either  way  are 
injurious.  Samoilowitz,  and  the  Russian  practitioners, 
are  very  fond  of  the  early  use  of  emetics.  Slight  pur¬ 
gatives  of  the  saline  or  acid  kind  are  also  useful  through 
the  whole  course  of  the'  disease. 

Diaphoresis  is  the  evacuation  which  relieves  most 
certainly  and  effectually;  and  this  is  usually  kept  up 
by  warm  liquids,  vegetable  acids,  often  by  opium. 
In  cases  of  greater  languor  and  debility,  the  warmer 
opiates,  as  the  confectio  opiata,  are  employed,  assisted 
often  by  camphor  and  ammonia.  Yet  on  the  whole 
these  appear,  on  comparing  the  testimony  of  different 
authors,  to  be  less  generally  effectual,  though  some¬ 
times  essentially  necessary,  from  the  debility  which  pre¬ 
vails.  In  the  early  stages,  to  drink  freely  of  the  cam¬ 
phorated  julep,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  vegetable 
acids,  seems  particularly  useful. 

Blisters  have  been  freely  employed  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  Galen,  that  those  cases  have  best  succeeded  in 
which  there  were  eruptions  or  ulcers  on  the  skin  ;  but 
later  authors  have  found  them  less  effectual,  and  gene¬ 
rally  confine  the  application  to  cases  where  topical  pains 
are  violent,  or  partial  congestions  considerable. 

External  applications  have  been  various.  The  oily 
frictions  have  numerous  advocates;  but  Sortira  suggests, 
"that  advantage  was  taken  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  benevolence, 
and  the  cures  by  ihe  oil  exaggerated  and  multiplied  by 
those  who  wished  to  have  oil  gratis.  Mr.  Baldwin  is 
not,  however,  the  only  evidence,  nor  are  his  representa¬ 
tions  unusually  strong.  Father  Louis  of  Padua,  director 
of  the  hospitals  at  Smyrna,  is  still  more  pointed  in  his 
recommendations  of  this  remedy  ;  and  Assalini  thinks 
it  may  be  useful.  If  the  other  French  physicians  speak 
slightly  of  it,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have 
not  employed  it  properly,  or  that  its  effects  in  different 
epidemics,  perhaps  in  different  constitutions,  may  vary. 

Frictions  with  ice  seem  to  have  been  employed,  exclu¬ 
sively,  in  Russia,  and  Samoilowitz  gives  several  cases 
in  which  it  succeeded.  His  patients  were,  however, 
chiefly  among  the  strong  and  robust.  If  we  estimate 
the  utility  of  this  remedy  by  what  we  have  been  told 
of  the  effects  of  cold  applications  in  typhus,  we  should 
consider  it  as  dangerous  in  a  disease  of  so  great  debility. 
He  used  a  large  piece  of  ice  with  a  polished  surface, 
formed  by  friction  against  another  piece,  and  rubbed 
the  arms,  the  legs,  and  thighs  chiefly,  the  belly  slightly. 
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and  the  breast  scarcely  at  all.  Rubbing  the  spine  with 
alcohol,  impregnated  with  aromatics,  is  recommended 
by  Sortira,  who  remarks,  that  animals  wounded  in  the 
vertebrae  are  recovered  by  spirituous  and  aromatic  in¬ 
jections  on  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  marrow.  From 
these  effects,  he  supposes  that  aromatics  were  employed 
in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  he  derives  the  appella¬ 
tion  from  the  Ionic  verb  ot.pa.ofa 1,  I  pray. 

In  every  stage  of  this  complaint,  wine  given  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  debility  is  useful;  and  in  the  highly 
asthenic  cases,  bark,  with  the  mineral  acids,  has  been 
freely  employed.  These,  however,  are  spoken  of  so 
vaguely,  that  we  suspect  they  have  been  seldom  neces¬ 
sary.  They  must  often,  however,  be  the  only  re¬ 
sources. 

The  conduct  of  the  buboes  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remark,, 
that  these  are  not  the  only  external  affections  in  this 
disease.  Carbuncles  (see  Anthrax),  and  vibices  (see 
PETECHliE),  often  covering  a  deep  putrid  ulcer,  are  oc¬ 
casionally  observed  at  the  conclusion,  sometimes  in  the 
commencement,  of  the  plague.  These  were  usually  call¬ 
ed  tokens.  Whatever  may  therefore  be  thought  of  bubos, 
neither  the  carbuncles  nor  the  vibices  can  be  supposed  cri¬ 
tical  ;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  last 
are  rather  accidental  symptoms  than  critical  depositions. 
It  is  in  general  advised  to  bring  the  bubo  to  a  suppura¬ 
tion.  This  is,  however,  always  difficult;  and  to  open  it, 
before  tills  process  is  at  least  begun,  appears  to  be  an, 
useless  torture.  Poultices,  cataplasms,  and  even  the 
actual  cautery,  often  fail;  and,  if  the  bubo  does  not  sup¬ 
purate,  the  danger  is  supposed  to  be  more  considerable; 
This  may,  however,  be  the  case,  though  the  tumour  is 
not  critical ;  for  the  want  of  suppuration  is  often  a  symp¬ 
tom  only  of  considerable  debility.  Friction,  with  warm, 
tepid  oils,  was  found  the  most  easy  and  effectual  me¬ 
thod  :  perhaps  mercurial  ointment  might  have  been 
more  successful. 

To  guard  against  the  plague  is  an  object  of  no  little 
importance ;  and  this  subject  divides  itself  into  the- 
means  of  preventing  its  importation  from  the  countries 
where  it  is  occasionally  epidemic,  and  those  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  health  of  individuals  during  its  ravages.  The 
late  observations  have  greatly  assisted  us  in  each  re¬ 
spect. 

The  regulations  of  quarantines  are  vexatious  and  in¬ 
effectual  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  but  that  if  the 
fomes  of  the  plague  was  contained  in  any  vessel  from 
the  Levant,  the  disease  would  be  propagated  in  this 
country.  But,  as  we  have  said  respecting  tire  yellow 
fever  of  America,  unless  an  eastern  constitution  and 
eastern  manners  were  at  the  same  time  imported,  the 
danger  would  be  inconsiderable.  The  period  of  forty 
days,  originally  perhaps  determined  by  religious  observ¬ 
ances,  is  not  necessary  to  ascertain  the  state  of  health  of 
individuals,  when  we  reflect  that  they  have  been  already 
more  than  a  month  on  their  voyage,  and  in  varied 
climates.  A  medical  man  would  not  run  the  slightest 
risk  in  examining  individuals,  and  these  in  fresh  clothes 
might  be  immediately  liberated.  The  goods  would  re¬ 
quire  a  much  longer  time,  unless  ventilated ;  but  if  in 
a  raw  unmanufactured  state,  a  very  slight  ventilation 
would  be  sufficient ;  nor  might  any  one  fear  to  engage 
in  the  task  if  he  took  advantage  of  a  fresh  breeze,  and 
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stood  to  the  windward.  The  great  danger  would  arise 
from  manufactured  apparel,  unless  it  were  of  leather. 
"I  hcse  should  be  ventilated  with  the  utmost  care  and 
■caution.  Yet  the  clothes  which  the  author  wore  dur¬ 
ing  the  voyage  would  be  probably  incapable  of  convey¬ 
ing  the  disease,  if  he  himself  were  in  health.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  less  expensive,  and  would  be  infinitely  less 
vexatious,  if  all  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  crew  were 
destroyed  in  case  of  the  slightest  suspicion  of  infection. 

If  the  plague  were  to  reach  a  town,  it  would  be  easy, 
we  think,  to  avoid  its  spreading,  if  the  family  were  not 
permitted  to  mix  with  others  till  their  health  was  as¬ 
certained;  and  if  the  nurses  or  necessary  attendants  on 
the  sick  were  cautiously  to  avoid  communication  with 
others,  except  at  some  distance.  This  we  add  for  the 
Sake  rather  of  calming  the  mind  than  from  necessity, 
since  the  disease  is  certainly  not  infectious  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  degree.  Every  thing  from  the  house  should 
be  cleaned  and  aired;  the  linen  immersed  in  water,  and 
kept  there  for  some  time,  and  exposed  to  the  air  before 
the  operation  of  washing  begins.  It  has  been  the  com¬ 
mon  error  of  physicians  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  a 
plague  till  its  mortality  has  forcibly  evinced  the  truth. 
If  then  an  epidemic  fever  has  continued,  and  it  is  un¬ 
certain  how  far  its  seminium  has  been  dispersed,  all 
crowds  should  be  avoided.  Those  most  certainly  free 
should  be  suffered  to  leave  the  town,  after  pe'rhaps  a 
slight  quarantine  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  all  suspect¬ 
ed  goods  should  be  destroyed.  To  assert  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  infectious,  is  to  lull  persons  into  an  incau¬ 
tious  security  ;  to  say  that  it  is  highly  so,  renders  the 
fever  most  highly  dangerous,  by  depressing  the  spirits. 
In  this  country  it  is  propagated  by  infection  only,  and 
with  moderate  caution  may  be  avoided,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  an  occasional  communication  with  those  who  are 
diseased. 

The  necessary  rules  for  this  purpose  are  not  numer¬ 
ous.  If  the  mind  is  busily  engaged,  and  the  person  has 
little  time  to  reflect  on  his  danger,  it  is  greatly  lessened. 
The  good  bishop  of  Marseilles  escaped,  by  his  hourly 
engagements  in  the  works  of  benevolence.  If  not  en¬ 
gaged,  cheerfulness,  Confidence,  and  serenity,  are  the 
best  guardians;  and  it  is  a  pious  fraud  to  tell  those  who 
must  remain,  that  with  moderate  caution  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger,  and  to  make  light  of  any  accidental 
ailment,  or  even  the  first  attack  of  the  disease.  To  tell 
a  person  that  he  had  not  the  plague  was  the  most  certain 
mode  of  curing  him,  when  he  was  really  infected. 

Another  rule  of  no  little  importance  is  to  be  often  in 
tbe  open  air  ;  to  change  the  linen  and  the  clothes  fre¬ 
quently;  and  not  again  to  put  on  the  woollen  garments 
till  they  had  been  freely  ventilated.  The  diet  should  be 
generous,  and  the  wine  in  a  larger  quantity  than  usual. 
’I  he  bowels  should  be  kept  free ;  and  perspiration,  at 
night,  be  induced  by  warm  liquids,  with  vegetable  acids, 
and  some  portion  of  spirit.  Every  depressing  passion 
should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  every  cause  of  debility. 
Diemerbroeck  remarked,  that  newly  married  persons 
were  peculiarly  subject  to  the  infection  of  this  disease. 

Tonics  are  sometimes  necessary,  and  the  occasional 
use  of  thqcold  bath,  of  bark,  and  the  mineral  acids,  have 
been  fouhd  useful.  Camphor,  an  excellent  antiseptic, 
palls  the  appetite ;  and  its  effects  in  a  bag  round  the 
neck  are  at  least  equivocal,  probably  imaginary.  Above 


all,  free  open  air  is  the  best  method  of  rendering  the  in. 
fectious  matter  effete ;  and  a  cheerful  serenity,  with 
the  most  frequent  changes  of  clothes,  every  mode  of 
supporting  the  strength,  and  a  free  discharge  from  the 
different  excrementitious  glands,  tire  most  certain  means 
of  preventing  its  effects. 

The  earlier  the  tumours  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  the  better ;  for  thus  all  other  symptoms  are  re¬ 
moved.  See  Bubo  and  CarbuNculus. 

When  the  plague  is  fatal,  some  die  of  a  fainting  the 
first  or  second  day;  others,  in  whom  the  poison  is  not 
thrown  out  upon  the  external  surface,  or,  if  thrown  olf 
returning  back,  of  a  mortification  of  the  nervous  coats 
of  the  more  important  organs,  as  the  oesophagus,  pleu¬ 
ra,  stomach,  intestines,  See.  whence  the  bodies  swell, 
and  have  an  intolerable  stench.  Sometimes,  when  the 
tumours  are  too  numerous,  the  patient  dies  of  a  symp¬ 
tomatic  fever,  from  the  inflammation,  pain,  and  heat. 

See  Samoilowitz  sur  la  Peste  en  ltussie,  177 1; 
Mead  on  the  Plague;  Cullen’s  First  Lines,  edit.  4, 
page  200,  vol.  ii.  ;  Sydenham’s  Works  ;  Dr.  Russel  on 
the  Plague  ;  Chenot  de  Peste  Transylvanica ;  Memo'ires 
Medicales  d’  1'  Armee  de  le  ’Orient,  par  Bruant ;  Me¬ 
moirs  sur  P  Egypt,  vol.  iv.;  Observations  on  the  Plague, 
&c.  by  Assalini ;  De  Mertens’  Account  of  the  Plague, 
which  raged  at  Moscow  in  1771  ;  De  Foe’s  Account 
of  the  Plague  in  London,  an  imaginary  narrative,  which 
has  been  quoted  as  the  result  of  real  observation.  The 
facts,  however,  preserved  respecting  that  epidemic  are 
often  new  and  important. 

PE  TALA,  (from  -arslauj,  to  extend  or  unfold).  Pe¬ 
tals.  The  flower  leaves  distinguished  from  folia,  the 
leaves  of  the  plant.  Flowers  with  one  leaf  are  called 
inonopetalons  Jluwers-,  with  two,  bipetalous ,  fyc.;  with 
more  than  six,  polypetalous. 

PETALO  DES,  (from  petalum ,  and  siSog,  likeness). 
A  scaly  or  leafy  sediment  of  the  urine,  sometimes  at¬ 
tending  an  ulcer  in  the  bladder.  In  botany  an  epithet 
for  plants  furnished  with  petals. 

PETASI'TES,  (from  •ursracro;,  a  hat,  because  the 
leaves  are  large,  have  a  hollow  in  the  middle,  and 
extend  horizontally  round  it.)  TussiLAGO  MAJOR, 
GAI.ERITA,  PESTILENT  WORT,  BUTTER-BUR;  tus- 
silago  petasites  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1215;  a  perennial  plant, 
found  by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  in  meadows,  produc¬ 
ing  early  in  the  spring  a  thick,  naked,  roundish  stalk,, 
with  a  spike  of  small  naked  purplish  flasculous  flowers 
on  the  top  :  the  flowers  and  stalks  soon  wither,  and  are 
succeeded  about  May  with  very  large  roundish  and 
heart-shaped  leaves,  standing  on  long  pedicles,  some 
what  hollowed  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  resemble  a  bon¬ 
net;  the  root  is  long,  thick,  of  a  dark  brown  or  black 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  white  within. 

The  roots  are  said  to  be  aperient  and  alexipharmlc ; 
have  a  strong  smell  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste,  of  the 
aromatic  kind,  very  durable  and  diffusive,  scarcely  to  he 
concealed  by  a  large  admixture  of  other  substances. 
Their  virtue  is  in  the  resin,  distinguished  by  the  eye 
in  the  dried  root,  and  readily  extracted  by  spirit  of 
wine.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

PETECHIA,  (from  an  Italian  word,  signifying 
small-pox  of  a  purple  colour).  It  originally  signified 
elevations  of  the  skin  ;  but  custom  hath  now  confined 
it  to  spots  diffused  on  the  skin  without  raising  it.  (Sc« 
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Stigma.)  Their  appellations  are  various,  viz.  punetulce, 
lenticuliz,  pulicuris  morbus,  purpuratu  by  the  l'rencli 
physicians,  and  taberdillo  by  the  Spanish.  /I  he  term 
lenticularis,  however,  usually  confined  to  puppies  ris¬ 
ing  above  the  skin,  is  peculiarly  improper.  Commonly 
they  are  reddish,  purple,  or  blackish  spots  in  the  skin, 
like  small  points,  but  soon  spread  and  gradually  grow 
broader:  when  extensive,  they  are  often  styled  ubices, 
and  have  different  appellations  according  to  their 

forms.  . 

These  spots  are  not  uncommon  in  fevers ;  see  rrm- 
gle’s  Observations,  p.  287  ;  Monro  on  Military  Hospi¬ 
tals;  and  Cleghorn  on  the  Diseases  of  Minorca,  p.  147. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  pustules  of  small-pox,  and  of  the 
efflorescence  of  the  measles,  they  are  frequently  ob¬ 
servable,  sometimes  without  any  danger,  though  their 
appearance  is  always  a  source  of  alarm.  ^ 

Their  nature  is  sufficiently  obvious,  They  are  little 
ecchymoses,  often  arising  from  a  putrid  dissolution  of 
the  blood,  sometimes  from  debility,  independent  of  pu¬ 
trefaction.  In  general,  on  their  appearance,  bark  is 
given,  and  it  usually  renders  their  colour  more  florid  ; 
but  when  the  bark  might  be  injurious,  as  in  asthma, 
or  in  measles,  we  have  found  the  vitriolic  acid  equally 
useful. 

Petechiae  sometimes  occur  alone,  without  any  evident 
cause,  of  which  there  is  an  instance  in  Dr.  Duncan's  Cases, 
pa<*e  Vo,  and  we  have  recorded  another  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  HiEMORRHAGlA,  as  it  was  peculiarly  violent; 
but  in  slighter  degrees,  if  no  peculiar  disease  attends, 
we  have  usually  disregarded  it,  and  in  numerous  cases 
have  seen  it  spontaneously  vanish.  This  is  the  morbus- 
vetcchialis  sine  febre  of  the  German  physicians,  which 
they  represent  in  very  formidable  colours.  Richter, 
the  great  oracle  of  our  predecessors,  supposed  petechiae 
to  be  from  bile,  because,  when  attended  with  lever, 
emetics  cured  it,  with  the  addition  of  vitriolic  acid. 
Either  or  neither  would  have  been  equally  successful. 

PETECHIA  LIS  FEBR1S,  (from  the  petechiw,  which 
sometimes  attend).  The  petechial  fever;  which, 
though  often  treated  as  a  distinct  species,  is  only  the 
low  or  the  putrid  fever,  attended  with  purple  spots,  as  a 
symptom.  See  Putiuoa  febris;  Hoffman,  Pringle, 
and  Huxham,  on  Petechial  Fevers. 

PETJ  GO,  (quod  semper  vicina  serpendo  petat).  by- 
sonymous  with  impetigo.  See  Lichen. 

PE'TRJE  O  LEUM.  See  Petroleum  vui.gare. 

PETRIFA'CTIO,  (from  pctra,  a  stone,  and  fucio,  to 
make).  A  disease  of  the  eyes.  See  Ancubitus. 

Pet irf actions,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  natural  his- 
torian,  are  animal  or  vegetable  productions,  incrusted 
with  stony  matter,  or  become  actual  stone.  Petrified 
wood  is  an  exact  imitation  of  real  wood,  so  that  from  the 
concentric  lamin*  the  species  of  tree  can  often  be  as¬ 
certained.  In  these  changes  the  stony  matter  is  gradu¬ 
ally  substituted  to  the  vegetable,  till  the  latter  is  decom¬ 
posed  ;  and  as  the  substitution  is  gradual,  the  stone  is 
moulded  on  the  original  cavities,  and  the  organisation  is 
exactly  copied.  Though  each  earth  may  lorm  petrifac¬ 
tions,  they  most  commonly  consist  of  the  siliceous,  as 
its  molecules  are  much  smaller,  and  may  be  suspended 
-in  water.  Indeed  they  are  at  times  deposited  on  the 
addition  of  water,  when  contained  in  fluor  acid  air. 
The  mineral  kingdom  has  also  its  peculiar  changes,  to 


which  the  appellation  of  petrifactions  can  scarcely  fc<» 
applied,  so  that  in  the  latest  works  they  have  been 
styled  pseudomor phases.  As  none  of  these  have  been 
ever  employed  as  medicines,  we  must  not  enlarge  on 
the  subject,  but  refer  to  Cronstedt's  Mineralogy,  by 
Magellan,  Appendix;  Haiiy,  i.  142.  For  the  theory  to 
the  younger  Monges,  Journal  de  Physique,  1/81,  page 
255  ;  and.Daubenton’s  Lemons  del  Ecole  Norm  ale,  iii. 
3U3. 

PETRO  LEI  O  LEUM.  The  purer  substance  ot 
petroleum:  the  British  oil  extracted  from  a  species  of 
stone  coal  is  of  this  kind;  and  every  species  is  recom- 
mended  externally  in  chronic  rheumatisms  and  paraiy- 
tic  complaints  as  powerful  stimulants.  See  Peiro- 
LEUM  BAttBADENSE.  , 

Petro'lei  barbade'nse  AMMONIA  TUM  lini- 
mentum.  See  Ammonia. 

PETRO  LEUM,  (from  vrs/p,  a  rock,  and  oleum,  oil, 
because  it  sometimes  distils  from  rocks) ;  callicola  ;  tcr- 
rce  oleum.  Petroleum  in  consistence  is  next  to  naphtha, 
but  grosser  and  thicker,  of  a  yellowish,  reddish,  or  brown 
colour,  but  so  light  as  to  swim  on  spirit  of  wine.  It  is 
inflammable,  less  fluid  and  transparent  than  water,  of  a 
pale  yellow,  with  a  shade  of  red  or  green,  sometimes  of 
a  reddish  brown  or  black,  specific  gravity  0.8783,  yields 
when  burnt  a  soot,  and  a  small  quantity  of  an  oily  resi¬ 
duum.  (Hatchett,  in  Nicholson  s  Journal,  ii.  201,  fxc.) 
Its  taste  is  bitter,  its  smell  strong  and  penetrating, 
qualities  greatly  diminished  when  it  assumes  its  solid 
form  and  black  colour. 

Petroleum,  like  oil,  is  composed  of  hydrogen,  carbone, 
and  azote,  in  a  peculiar  state,  and  modified  by  oxygen. 
These  principles,  and  the  marine  bodies  often  found  in 
bituminous  strata,  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  origin  of 
bitumens  is  organised  bodies,  chiefly  marine  ones,  de¬ 
composed.  The  rare  occurrence,  however,  of  these 
marine  bodies  in  bitumens,  and  the  numerous  marine 
strata,  which  contain  not  an  atom  of  bitumen,  render 
the  conclusion  doubtful,  though  supported  strongly  by 
the  azote,  an  animal  ingredient. 

The  liquid  bitumens  are  the  pure  petroleum,  and  the 
white,  or  the  naphthth  T  he  solid  are  the  mineral  pitch 
or  maltha,  the  usphultum,  the  mineral  choutchouc,  jet, 
canal  coal,  common  and. spurious  coal,  and  amber.  The 
|ast  only  of  the  solid  bitumens  is  used  in  medicines.  See 
SUCCINUM. 

PETRO  LEUM  A'LBUM.  WHITE  PETROLEUM.  It 
is  nearly  colourless,  almost  as  fluid  and  limpid  as  water, 
of  a  strong  penetrating  smell,  not  disagreeable,  some¬ 
what  resembling  that  of  the  rectified  oil  of  amber.  It 
is  found  only  in  the  duchy  of  Modena. 

Petroleum  Barbade'nse.  Bitumen Barbadcnse, 
vissccleum  Indicum,  Barbadoes  TAR,  is  a  species  ol 
petroleum  of  a  reddish  black  colour,  a  thick  consistence, 
approaching  to  that  of  treacle  or  common  tar,  and  found 
in  the  American  islands,  particularly  in  Barbadoes. 

These  different  kinds  issue  from  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
chiefly  in  Persia,  near  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  or 
swim  on  the  surface  of  lakes  in  volcanic  countries. 
They  are  often  obtained  by  distillation  from  bituminous 
substances,  but  we  rarely  meet  with  them  genuine. 
Fine  petroleum  catches  fire  at  the  approach  only  of  a 
flame,  and  burns  without  leaving  any  residuum :  concen¬ 
trated  mineral  acids,  mixed  with  petroleum,  effervesce 
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with. violence,  and  often  flame;  and  their  addition  in¬ 
creases  its  consistence  and .  odour.  Petroleum  does  not 
readily  mix  with  alcohol,  but  is  easily  united  with  the 
essential  oil  of  vegetables. 

'lhe  finer  petrolea  are  more  agreeable  than  oil  of  am¬ 
ber,  and  more  mild  than  oil  of  turpentine  :  they  have 
been  used  in  nervous  complaints  as  antispasmodics  or 
diuretics,  but  chiefly  as  external  applications  in  rheuma¬ 
tism,  palsy,  and  chilblains,  &c.  For  these  purposes  the 
British  oil, .  and  similar  productions  of  our  own,  are 
equally  efficacious.  The  Americans  use  the  Earbadoes 
tar  internally  as  a  sudorific;  externally  as  a  discutient 
and  stimulant.  On  distillation  the  Earbadoes  tar  yields 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  which,  when  placed  between  the 
eye  and  the  light,  appears  of  an  orange  colour,  but  in 
other  positions  of  a  blue ;  though  by  long  keeping  it  is 
yellow  in  all  situations. 

See  Neumann’s  Chemical  Works,  and  Lewis’s  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica. 

Petroleum  fla'vum,  naphthh Italica ,  Italian 
eock  oil,  or  yellow  oil  of  petre,  is  of  a  clear 
yellow  colour,  less  fluid,  less  penetrating  and  agreeable 
than  the  white,  more  nearly  approaching  oil  of  amber. 
It  is  found  in  the  duchy  of  Modena. 

Petro  leum  sulphura'tum.  See  Sulphuris 

BAI.SAMUM  BARBADENSE. 

Petro  leum  vui.ga^re,  petrce  oleum,  petroleum  ru - 
trim ,  petroleum,  and  oleum  Gabianum,  common  rock 
oil,  red  petroleum,  is  of  a  blackish  red  colour, 
of  a  .  thicker  consistence,  and  a  less  penetrating  and 
more  disagreeable  smell  than  either  the  white  or  the 
yellow  kinds.  It  is  found  in  Italy,  and  about  the  vil¬ 
lage  Gabian  in  Languedoc. 

PE'TRO-PHARYNGtE'I.  These  muscles  rise  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  extremity  of  the  apophysis  pe¬ 
trosa,  and  run  backwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  linea 
alba  of  the  pharynx. 

PETRQ'SA  APOPHY  SIS,  (from  7 terpx,  a  rock.) 
The  rock  or  harder  portion  of  the  temple  bones;  in 
children  easily  separable  from  the  mastoid  and  squamous 
portions. 

PETRO  SALPI  NGO-STAPHYLI'NI,  peristaphy - 
Uni  intend-,  salpingo-staphylini  intend.  Each  of  these 
muscles  is-  fixedby  one  extremity,  partly  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  bony  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  to 
that  next  the  apophysis  petrosa,  partly  along  the  carti¬ 
laginous.  portion  of  the  same  tube.  It  passes  a  little 
■way  under  the  soft  membranous  part,  and  then  turns 
towards  the  septum  palati.  See  M'  inslow’s  Anatomy. 

PElROSELl'NUM,  (frdm  me-tpa.,  and  csXivov, 
parsley ).  See  Apium  hortense. 

PetroselY.num  macedo'nicum.  See  ApiUxM 
Macedonicum. 

Petroseli  num  monta'num.  See  Oreoseli- 

NUM. 

PETRO  SUM  OS,  (from  petra,  a  rock).  See  Tem- 

PORUM  OSSA. 

PE  TUM.  (Indian.)  See  Nicotiana. 

PEU'CE,  (from  ruevKrf  See  Pin  us. 

PEUCEDANUM,  (Irom  the  resemblance  of  its 
leaves  to  those  of  pence,  a  pine  tree).  Fcinicu/um  porci- 
num,  cauda  porcina,  pinustcllum,  agrion,  agriophyllon, 
marathrophyllum ,  SULPHUR-WORT,  hog’s-fennei.  • 
ptuccdanum  ujjicinule  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  353.  It  is  perennial) 


grows  wild  by  the  sea  shores,  and  in  moist  shady  places  ■ 
flowering  in  July.  The  roots  have  a'  strong  fetid,  shielf 
with  an  unctuous  acrid  bitter-taste ;  and  when  fresh;  in 
spring  or  autumn,  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  yel¬ 
low  juice  *on  incision,  which  soon  dries  into  a  solid- 
gummy  resin,  retaining  the  taste  and  smell  of  the 
root.  It  is  chiefly  recommended  in  hysteria,  and  is'- 
supppsed  to  be  also  an  aperient.  See  Lewis’s  Materia 
Medica. 

PEUCEDANUM  SILA'US.  See  Saxifraga  An- 
glica. 

PEW  TER,  a  compound  metal,  composed  of  tin, 
lead,  and  copper.  It  is  supposed  to  be  dangerous  from 
the  mixture  of  lead,  but  without  foundation^  The  lead 
is  too  minutely  covered  with  the  other  metals  to  be 
affected  by  beer,  cyder,  acid  fruits,  or  animal  fats 
Vinegar  will  dissolve  no  portion  of  it.  The  horrible 
phantoms  raised  by  the  apprehensions  respecting  lead 
begin  to  disappear. 

PEY RI  GLA'NDULfE.  Peyer’s  glands.  See 
Brunneiri  glandule. 

PE  ZA,  (from  7 rss,  afoot).  See  Pes  and  Astraga¬ 
lus.  It  sometimes  means  every  part  of  the  leg  under 
the  tibia. 

PEZI  ZA,  (from  Tts^cc,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  because  it' 
sometimes  rests  without  a  pedicle).  A  species  of  fun¬ 
gus,  whose  edges  are  so  divided  as  to  form  a  remarkable’ 
cavity.  It  is  of  an  uniform  substance,  neither  distin¬ 
guished  by  lamellae  nor  pores. 

Pezi'za  auri’cula.  See  Auricula  JuDiE. 

PHA  CE,  or  PLIA  COS,  (from  <pa>oj,  a  lentil).  See 
Lens. 

PHACOI  DES,  (from  (pcact),  and  si  So;,  likeness)  y 
resembling  a  lentil.  See  Oculus. 

PHACO  SIS,  (from  psooj,  a  lentil).  A  black  spot 
in  the  eye  resembling  a  lentil. 

PHAGEDiENA,  (from  <pzyu>,  to  eal),  is  sometimes 
taken  in  an  extensive  sense,  for  every  ulcer  which  eats' 
away  the  sound  parts  contiguous  to  it,  and  is  called 
depascens  ulcus;  sometimes  in  a  more  limited  one,  for  a 
deep  tumid  ulcer  which  destroys  the  flesh  underneath, 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  parts.  It  is  occasionally  de¬ 
scribed  as  only  destroying  the  skin  ;  at  other  times,  as  a 
particular  species  of  ulcer,  called  herpes  phagedeena,  or: 
exedens.  There  is  a  considerable  confusion  in  authors 
respecting  the  distinction  of  phagedenic  ulcers,  and1 
Celsus  includes  under  this  term 'even  a  spreading  gan¬ 
grene.  Wiseman  distinguishes  phagedenic  ulcers  from 
herpes,  defining  them  deep  eating  ulcers  with  swelled  ' 
lips,  beginning  in  the  flesh  with  matter;  while  herpes 
begins  in  the  skin,  and  is  comparatively  dry.  Dr. 
Adams,  in  his  morbid  poisons,  divides  them  into  two 
species,  viz.  successive  ulcerations  and  sloughings; 
secondly,  ulceration  kept  up  by  the  irritation  of  newly- 
formed  pus.  The  treatment  of  Dr.  Adams’  species  we 
must  consider  under  the  article  of  ulcers;  the  second 
species  of  Celsus  has  been  already  noticed  under  Mor- 
T  l  FI  CAT  10,  q.  v.  It  is  the  appellation  also  of  an 
affection  of  the  stomach,  requiring  an  immoderate 
quantity  of  food.  SeeEouLiMus. 

PHA'LACRA,  (from  tpxXxKpo;,  bald).  Calvata.' 
Blunt  and  smooth  surgical  instruments,  as  a  probe, 
or  any  other)  with  a-  button  at  ’  the-  end.  Hippo¬ 
crates. 
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PHALACRO'TIS,  (from  th«?same).  See  Alopecia. 

PHALA'NGIUM  ALLOJBRO  GTCUM,  (from  pa- 
Xay/,  a  joint  in  the  jingo') .  See  LiuiASTRUM  Alti- 

NUM  MINUS.  . 

PHALANGO’SIS,  (from  <paXay%,  a  row  of  soldiers) . 

A  disease  in  which  the  eyelid  turns  inwards,  so  that  the 
hairs  stimulate  the  eye.  (P.  vEgineta,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.)  The 
eyelid  is  'tumefied  or  relaxed,  proceeding  either  from  a 
paralytic  disorder  of  the  musculus  elevator  palpebrse,  or 
from  the  relaxation  of  the  skin  above.  An  cedematous 
tumour  is  sometimes  formed  in  the  eyelids,  but  this 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  disease  which  proceeds 
from  relaxation,  and  requires  an  excision  of  the  skin. 
The  disorder  sometimes  returns,  notwithstanding  the 
operation.  See  Hippocrat.  lib.  de  Victus  Ratione ;  Cel- 
sus,  lib.  vii.  c.  /•  V.  Ptosis. 

Phalango'sis  TRTchIA.  SeeTRICHIA. 

PHALANX,  (<paXay£,  an  army  of  soldiers).  The 
bones  of  the  fingers,  called  from  their  regular  dispo¬ 
sition.  See  Digitus. 

PHA'LAR.IS,  Canariensis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  79,  (from 
■aakog,  shining).  Gramen  spicatum.  Canary-grass. 
It  grows  amongst  corn,  and  is  found  in  many  places 
besides  the  Canary  Islands.  The  seeds  are  diuretic. 
See  Raii  Historia. 

PHANTASMA,  (from  <pav\al,w,  to  make  appear). 
See  Pseudoblepsis. 

PHARMACELA,  (from  <pa.pp.scx.ov,  a  medicine).  A 
discharge  from  the  abdomen,  from  the  exhibition  of  a 
cathartic. 

PHARMACEUTIC  A,  (from  <papu.sc/.2vuj,  to  exhibit 
medicines).  Pharmaceutics  constitute  that  branch 
of  our  art  which  teaches  the  method  of  rightly  pre¬ 
paring  and  exhibiting  medicines. 

Pharmaceutics,  tpa'pplaxswrixr],  medicine, 
(from  the  same).  "Ire  art  of  healing  by  medicines. 
See  Medicina.  ‘  History ,  and  Kirkland’s  Inquiry,  vol. 
i.  p.  G+,  See. 

PHARMACI'A,  (from  <papp.av~.ov,  a  medicine),  is  the 
art  of  preparing  and  compounding  medicines,  and  may 
be  traced  to  the  earliest  eras  of  medical  records.  When 
medicines  were  first  given,  some  preparation  was,  of 
course,  necessary  ;  and  we  find  in  Hippocrates  not  only 
ointments,  but  infusions  of  different  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  in  oils,  called  from  the  basis,  myrtinum ,  rosatum, 
See.  In  fumigations  he  employed  troches,  <p$oifxoi , 
which  required  preparation.  It  is  probable  that  this 
union  of  pharmacy  with  the  practice  of  medicine  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  ages ;  for  we  first  find  it  as  a  separate 
profession  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  1  heophrastus. 
(Medicina,  p.  15C).)  To  the  Arabians  we  are,  how¬ 
ever,  indebted  for  the  more  complicated  processes  of 
pharmacy  ;  though,  as  we  studiously  pointed  out,  Me¬ 
dicina,  p.  165,  some  parts  of  pharmaceutical  practice 
were  known  to  Actuarius,  whom  we  have  styled  the  last 
of  the  ancients.  See  Modern  1. 

The  Arabians  first  rendered  pharmacy  more  compli¬ 
cated  by  increasing  the  number  of  distilled  waters,  pre¬ 
paring  tinctures  and  syrups,  and  accumulating  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  their  formulae.  The  first  great  division  of 
pharmacy  was,  however,  effected  by  the  chemical  sect, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  introduced  the 
distinction  of  preparations  into  galenical  and  chemical ; 
the  former  containing  the  decompositions  and  prepara¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  heat  was  inconsiderable,  not  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  boiling  water;  the  latter,  those  pro* 
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duced  by  the  greatest  violence  of  fire ;  but  neither  this 
nor  any  other  distinction  is  followed  very  closely  in 
terming  a  preparation  either  galenical  or  chemical.  The 
earliest  code  for  preparing  medicines,  we  have  said, 
was  published  by  the  authority  of  the  seriate  of  Norim- 
berg  in  1 5-12  ;  but  we  have  since  seen  an  earlier  account 
of  lists  published  at  Lindau,  settling,  by  authority,  the 
price  of  drugs.  The  progress  of  pharmacy,  as  ascer¬ 
tained  by  authorised  codes,  we  have  already  traced 
with  some  care  in  the  article  Dispensatorium. 

Pharmacy  must  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand  .with 
chemistry ;  but  it  has  only  become  a  science  since  the 
introduction  of  the  pneumatic  chemistry,  and  we  must 
regret  that  we  have  received  no  work  which  embraces 
its  whole  extent  since  that  period.  The  new  Dispen¬ 
satory  of  Dr.  A.  Duncan  is  the  most  valuable  and  com¬ 
plete  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  limited  to  the  preparations 
in  the  established  dispensatories  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  objects  of  pharmacy  are  obvious  from  the  defi¬ 
nition;  and  we  shall  consider  in  their  order  the  general 
rule's  by  which  medicinal  substances  are  preserved, 
prepared,  and  compounded:  the  particular  ones 
must  be  learnt  under  the  proper  heads. 

To  separate  decayed  from  sound  portions  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  substances,  for  to  these  our  attention  is  now  chiefly 
directed;  to  dry  them  with  care;  to  prevent  the  dissi¬ 
pation  of  volatile  parts,  the  access  of  insects  or  impu¬ 
rities,  are  obvious  precautions.  Vegetable  substances 
should  be  collected  in  the  countries  where'  they  are  in¬ 
digenous,  and  in  soils  and  situations  where  they  natu¬ 
rally  flourish  with  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Annual 
roots  are  in  the  greatest  perfection  just  before  their 
shoots  spring  forth,  biennial  ones  in  the  spring  of  the 
second  year.  In  the  autumn  of  the  first  their,  virtue  is 
not  greatly  inferior;  but  there  is  danger  of  gathering 
the  eflete  exhausted  root,  hastening  to  decay,  by  mis¬ 
taking  the  second  for  the  first  year.  Perennial  roots  are 
best  in  the  spring,  just  before  the  period  when  the  sap 
begins  to  rise.  Juicy  roots,  if  their  medicinal  portion 
be  not  volatile,  may  be  rapidly  dried  by  a  heat  of  from 
90°  to  120°  of  Fahrenheit;  but  if  aromatic,  in  a  current 
of  cold  dry  air,  not  exposed  to  the  sun.  Thick  roots 
should  be  sliced  and  hung  on  strings.  Some  roots 
should  be  kept  moist;  and  these  must  be  buried  in 
damp  sand. 

Herbs  and  leaves  in  general  acquire  activity  from  their 
age,  but  mucilaginous  ones  become  woody.  No  very 
great  nicety  is  required  in  their  collection  but  what 
this  hint  will  supply,  except  in  the  cases  of  hellebo- 
raster  and  digitalis.  The  former  has  the  leaves  of  the 
first  and  the  second  year  at  the  same  time,  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  colour  and  .their  acrimony.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  select  one  kind  only,  and  the 
oldest  are  the  most  active.  The  digitalis  is  a  biennial, 
and  the  leaves,  previous  to  the  flowering  of  the  second 
year,  more  active  than  those  of  the  first  :<4iey  should; 
if  possible,  be  distinguished.  Aromatic  leaves 
be  collected  after  the  flower  buds  are  formed ;  annuals 
about  the  time  of  flowering;  biennials  before  the  sap 
mounts  5  and  perennials  before  they  flower.  They 
should  be  dried  rapidly  in  a  current  of  free  air,  and,  if 
succulent,  by  artificial  heat. 

Resinous  barks  are  best  collected  in  spring,  gummy 
ones  in  autumn ;  and  of  the  former  the  heaviest  are 
the  best,  Flowers,  as  well  as  herbs,  should  be  col- 
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Ircted  in  dry  weather;  and,  in  a  few  Instances,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  separate  them  from  the  calyx,  if  small, 
as  the  whole  plant  has  similar  virtues.  If  any  peculiar 
advantage  is  expected  from  small  doses  however  labo¬ 
rious,  the  separation  is  proper.  In  general  they  should 
be  dried  with  artificial  heat,  though  not  to  such  a  degree 
as  most  slightly  to  destroy  their  colour. 

Seeds  and  fruits  should  be  gathered  when  ripe,  but 
before  they  would  fall  spontaneously..  Pulpy  fruits  are 
eompressed,  or  deprived  of  their  cores  or  kernels.  In 
general  their  natural  coverings  should  be  preserved; 
but  in  the  nicer  sweet-meats  they  are  taken  off.  In 
some  medicinal  substances,  also,  they  are  taken  off,  as 
in  the  colocynth,  &rc. 

Every  vegetable  substance  should  be  kept  dry. 
Herbs  and  leaves,  which,  when  friable,  appear  to  have 
lost  their  odour,  regain  it  by  keeping  in  a  close  box. 
Oily  seeds  and  fruits  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  cool  place, 
but  not  beyond  the  season  of  again  collecting  them. 
Those  vegetable  substances  are  best  preserved,  in  every 
form,  which  have  grown  and  been  gathered  in  a  dry 
season. 

Animal  substances  in  a  moist  state  should  be  pre¬ 
served  with  care,  so  as  not  to  be  more  or  less  dry. 
Those  which  are  solid,  and  minerals,  require  no  peculiar 
attention. 

Medicines  are  prepared,  if  solid,  by  mec/i  a  idea  l  di¬ 
vision.  The  means  are,  .pulverisation,  trituration,  levi- 
.gation,  granulation,  and  sifting  ;  if  fluid,  by  decan¬ 
tation,  filtration,  and  despumation  :  if  moist,  by  ex¬ 
pression.  .Compound  formulae  are  prepared  by  mecha¬ 
nical  mixture.;  by  solution,  either  simply  or  with  the 
assistance  of  a  third  body  ;  and  by  heat. 

Mechanical  mixture  is  performed  by  agitation,  by 
trituration,  or  beating  in  a, mortar  ;  but  if  the  substances 
are  fluid  and  incapable  of  chemically  uniting,  they  soon 
again  separate;  an  inconvenience  lessened  by  employing 
an  albuminous  or  a  mucilaginous  intermede.  The 
union,  however,  though  more  lasting,  is  only  tem¬ 
porary.  Trituration  is  a  more  steady  and  continued 
agitation  ;  but  when  employed  to  assist  solution,  the 
weight  of  the  pestle  contributes  to  a  further  mechanical 
division.  The  mechanical  mixture,  by  beating  or  knead¬ 
ing,  is  more  lasting,  because  the  substances  employed, 
at  least  one  of  them,  is  in  a  semi  fluid  state,  and  the 
heavier  body  cannot  subside. 

Solution  requires  some  time,  assisted  by  agitation  and 
a  gentle  beat.  It  is  effected  by  chemical  affinity,  and 
sometimes  a  third  body  united  to  the  menstruum 
is  necessary  before  its  attraction  is  sufficiently  strong,  as 
salt  is  added  to  the  nitrous  acid  to  render  it  the  proper 
menstruum  for  gold.  Heat  is  necessary  not  only  in 
simple  solutions,  but  often  in  so  great  a  degree  as  to 
raise  both  the  solvend  and  the  menstruum  in  vapour 
when  their  union  will  only  take  place.  Thus,  water  and 
the  essential  oils  of  vegetables  unite  in  a  state  of  vapour, 
when  a  very  slight  imperfect  union  would  take  place  in 
a  fluid  form. 

Pharmaceutical  operations  chiefly  depend  on  a 
change  of  form,  on  combination  or  decomposition. 
The  fOKM  i S  ALTERED  by  solution,  fusion,  a  change 
into  a  state  of  gas,  vaporisation,  exciccation,  condensa¬ 
tion,  congelation,  and  coagulation.  In  each,  however, 
jome  decomposition  takes  place. 

Solution  is  a  common  pharmaceutical  operation ;  but 
under  this  title  we  include  the  fluid  forms  of  every  sub- 
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stance,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral.  The  most  sim¬ 
ple  form  is  a  solution  of  the  common  neutrals,  whether 
alkaline  or  metallic  salts,  and  the  various  combinations 
found  in  mineral  springs.  Infusions  are  solutions  of  the 
vegetable  extractive  matter,  and  decoctions  are  solu¬ 
tions  by  means  of  heat ;  the  various  vinegars,  wines, 
■elixirs,  and  tinctures,  are  similar  preparations :  but 
while  infusions  contain  the  vegetable  substance,  separated 
only  from  the  woody  fibres,  in  the  decoctions,  some 
decomposition  apparently  takes  place,  and  a  part  of  the 
extractive  matter,  or  the  oil, by  the  union  of  oxygen,  be¬ 
comes  resin.  Vinegars  contain  the  vegetable  matters 
with  little  change,  but  they  are  adapted  chiefly  to  what 
are  styled  the  alkalescent  plants,  the  tetradynamiae  ; 
while  in  the  wines,  elixirs,  and  tinctures,  the  vegetable 
is  decomposed  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  menstruum.  The  spirit  ex¬ 
tracts  principally  the  resin,  and  the  form  of  tincture  is 
adapted  to  those  medicines  which  are  chiefly  resinous. 
Even  to  the  strongest  spirit  the  resin,  however,  conveys 
some  portion  of  gum  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  cold 
watery  infusions  are  not  without  some,  though  a  very 
small,  proportion  of  resin.  Water  is  the  appropriate 
menstruum  of  salts  and  mucilages;  but  some  portion  of 
each  may  be  combined  with  a  weak  spirit,  though  not 
lu  a  quantity  to  be  effectual,  unless  in  the  metallic  salLs, 
where  the  dose  is  inconsiderable  in  bulk. 

Fusion  is  scarcely  a  pharmaceutical  operation.  It 
may  be  termed  a  solution  by  means  of  caloric,  and 
is  chiefly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  granulation ;  a 
method  of  powdering  metals  by  continued  agitation 
while  cooling.  Modern  practice  only  employs  this 
process  in  preparing  the  filings  of  tin. 

A  change  into  a  state  of  gas  is  employed  to  impregnate 
water  with  some  ingredients  in  imitation  of  the  mineral 
waters.  Hepatised  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  air,  and 
other  gazeous  fluids,  are  employed  in  this  way.  (See 
AqUjE  mineuai.es  arti fioiales.)  The  pneumatic 
chemistry,  though  it  has  thrown  considerable  light  on 
numerous  pharmaceutical  processes,  has,  however, 
added  little  to  our  stock  of  resources. 

Vaporisation  is  a  very  extensive  operation.  It  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  separate  substances  which  differ  in  volatility, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  to  facilitate  chemical  action.  In 
dcjiragating  metals,  the  acid  of  the  nitre  in  part  is  vo¬ 
latilised,  while  its  oxygen  is  combined  with  the  metal, 
forming  a  calx.  Thus  the  flowers  of  zinc,  diaphoretic 
antimony,  &c.  were  formerly  prepared;  and  in  ustula- 
tion,  the  roasting  of  metals,  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  are 
dissipated.  When,  however,  it  is  proper  to  retain  the 
volatile  portion,  we  apply  a  receiver,  as  in  the  various 
modes  of  distilling  fluid  and  subliming  solid  substances. 
When  the  operation  is  more  simple,  consisting  in  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  fluid  to  heat  in  a  shallow  vessel,  it  is 
styled  evaporation.  Saline  solutions  are  to  be  concentred 
when  evaporated  in  order  to  crystalisation ;  other 
moist  bodies  to  be  dephlegmated;  hut  alcohol  must  be 
dephlegmated  by  other  means,  for  its  volatility  requires 
distillation.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  dephlegmated 
by  chemical  affinity,  when,  by  adding  pot-ash,  the 
solution  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  the  pure  spirit. 

Exciccation  is  often  performed  by  vaporisation,  as  in 
making  extracts  from  vegetable  substances,  when  some 
decomposition  always  takes  place.  It  is  sometimes 
effected  by  placing  the  moistened  body  on  blotting 
paper,  or  a  chalk  stone.  The  heat  is  sometimes  con- 
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siderable,  as  in  calcining  alum  and  depriving  salts  of 
their  water  of  crystalisation.  When  some  salts,  par¬ 
ticularly  common  salt,  are  exciccated,  they  crackle:  a 

sound  called  decrepitation.  _ 

Condensation  is  applied  only  to  vesicular  vapour,  for 
the  permanently  elastic  gases  cannot  by  any  pressure  or 
chano-e  of  temperature  be  reduced  to  a  solid  form.  It  is 
the  second  part  of  the  process  of  Distillation,  q.v.; 
and  when,  by  the  position  of  the  vessels,  the  con¬ 
densed  vapour  repeatedly  returns  into  the  receiver,  to 
be  as  often  again  raised  in  vapour,  the  operation  is 
called  circulation.  When  a  fluid  is  repeatedly  distilled 
in  fresh  vessels,  the  process  is  called  rectification ;  and  if 
the  distilled  fluid  be  repeatedly  distilled  from  fresh  ma¬ 


terials,  cohobatioTi. 

Congelation  is  chiefly  used  to  concentrate  vegetable 
acids,  occasionally  alcohol,  and  is  performed  by  the 
natural  cold  in  higher  latitudes,  and  by  evaporation,  or 
freezing  mixtures  (see  Cold),  in  these  climates. 

Congelation  is  effected  by  means  of  heat,  sometimes 
by  chemical  affinity,  by  abstracting  water,  by  acids, 
rennets,  &c. 

Combination  is  one  of  the  most  important  phar¬ 
maceutical  operations,  and  chemical  combination  con¬ 
sists  in  an  intimate  union  of  the  particles  of  two  01  more 
heterogeneous  bodies.  To  unite  chemically,  the  bodies 
must  possess  an  affinity  for  each  other  greater  than  the 
attraction  of  aggregation,  and  their  particles  must  ap¬ 
proach  within  a  given  distance.  It  is  not  always  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  be  in  a  fluid  state,  but  they  must 
be  mechanically  divided  into  very  small  particles;  and 
the  operation  is  assisted  by  caloric,  by  agitation,  some¬ 
times,  though  not  in  every  instance,  by  compression. 
Some  air  is  generally  separated  in  solutions,  which  com¬ 
pression  impedes. 

Gases  generally  mix  with  gases;  and  they  seem,  in 
very  few  instances,  to  combine,  unless  from  the  impulse 
of  electricity  or  galvanism.  They  appear  to  be  mu¬ 
tually  diffused ;  each  given  portion  of  the  gaseous  com¬ 
pound  containing  the  same  proportions  of  each.  They 
dissolve  fluids  or  solids  :  thus  the  hepatic  air  is  sulphur 
dissolved  in  hydrogen;  or  are  absorbed  by  them,  as  the 
carbonic  acid  air  by  water  or  lime.  Fluids  dissolve 
solids,  or  are  rendered  solid  by  them,  as  a  supersa¬ 
turated  solution  of  salts,  by  rapidly  crystalising,  be¬ 
comes  a  solid  mass,  or,  more  simply,  as  chalk  absorbs 

water,  without  showing  the  slightest  humidity.  What 

we  have  said  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  known  bodies  in  a  gaseous  form,  for  the  mu¬ 
riatic  acid  and  alkaline  airs  exert  their  mutual  affinity  in 
this  aerial  state ;  nor  is  it  quite  certain,  though  pio- 
bable,  that  no  union  takes  place  between  the  discordant 
ingredients  of  our  atmosphere. 

Solution  is  evidently  a  chemical  combination,  and  of 
extensive  operation  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  at  least 
in  the  way  we  have  explained  it.  The  degree  of  affinity 
of  bodies  for  the  most  common  menstruum,  water,  is 
various.  Some  salts,  as  potash,  will  extract  it  from  the 
driest  atmosphere,  and  they  are  then  said  to  deliquesce : 
others  will  yield  readily  the  water  which  they  entangle 
in  their  crystals,  and  are  then  said  to  effloresce.  We 
sometimes  employ  solution  to  separate  salts  from  inso¬ 
luble  impurities,  and  the  process  is  called  tixiviation; 
sometimes  to  separate  soluble  impurities,  and  it  is  thus 
edulcoration.  When  one  portion  only  is  separated  from 
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an  heterogeneous  compound,  it  is  styled  extraction. 
Different  kinds  of  solution,  as  already  explained,  are 
styled  infusions ,  decoct  ons,  &c.  Maceration  is  infusion 
long  continued,  often  interposing  triture  j  and  diges'ioit 
is  infusion  with  a  continued  heat  below  the  boiling 
point.  The  solution  of  metals  in  mercury  is  termed 
amalgamation.  Absorption  is  the  condensation  of  gas  in 
consequence  of  its  union  with  a  fluid. 

There  are,  however,  combinations  independent  of 
chemical  affinity.  The  suspension  of  oils  in  water  by 
means  of  an  intermede,  styled  emulsions,  is  one  of  these; 
and  the  solution  of  resins  with  water,  by  means  of  gum, 
as  in  the  gum  resins,  galbanum,  asatoetida,  &c.  is 
another  instance.  The  union  of  oils  with  muenages, 
in  a  linctus,  is  a  simple  mixture,  and  the  greater  number 
of  combinations  in  extemporaneous  prescriptions  are  the 
same. 

Decomposition  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  superior 
affinity  of  some  added  substance  to  that  by  which  the 
bodies  were  previously  united,  the  abstraction  of  one  of 
the  bodies,  or  an  alteration  of  the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  their  union.  Thus  vitriolated  potash  is 
decomposed  by  adding  the  smallest  particle  of  barytes  ; 
salts  are  deposited  from  water  by  evaporation,  or  by  the 
abstraction  of  caloric. 

Dissolution,  by  some  late  authors,  is  opposed  to  solu¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  applied  when,  in  the  solution  ot  two 
bodies,  a  previous  union  is  destroyed.  It  is  a  solution 
of  pure  calcareous  earth  in  muriatic  acid,  but  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  carbonated  lime  in  the  same  acid,  since  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  is  separated  in  the  form  of  gas.  This  separa¬ 
tion  of  gas  is  called  effervescence. 

Precipitation  comprehends  those  processes  in  which 
the  body  previously  dissolved  becomes  solid.  Thus 
flint  is  separated  from  fluor  acid  air  in  a  solid  form,  and 
magnesia  from  Epsom  salts.  This,  however,  commonly 
styled  a  precipitate  when  heavy,  is  cream  when  it 
swims  on  the  surface,  as  the  lime  separated  from  lime 
water  is  called  cream  of  lime.  Precipitation  is  effected 
by  abstracting  a  portion  of  the  menstruum,  or  diminish¬ 
ing  its  powers.  The  latter  is  sometimes  effected  by  di¬ 
lution;  as  when  alcohol  dissolves  resins  they  are  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  adding  water,  while  the  abstraction  of 
water  produces  the  precipitation  of  salts.  Another 
cause  of  precipitation  is  the  addition  of  a  body  which 
has  a  superior  affinity  to  the  menstruum,  or  to  the  dis¬ 
solved  substance ;  but  the  latter  is  not  precipitated 
unless  it  is  insoluble  in  the  new  fluid. 

Precipitation  is  employed  to  procure  substances  which 
nature  offers  in  a  compounded  state,  as  magnesia  hem 
Epsom  salts;  sometimes  to  separate  impurities, as  lime  is 
separated  in  a  considerable  degree  from  neutrals  by  the 
vitriolic  acid.  The  whole  system  of  chemical  re-agents, 
in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  is  connected  with 
precipitation.  The  conduct  of  this  pharmaceutical  oper¬ 
ation  requires  minute  attention.  The  re-agent  must  be 
peculiarly  pure ;  it  must  be  added  slowly,  and  never  in 
excess.  We  must  be  cautious  also  in  our  examination 
of  the  precipitate,  that  other  bodies  may  not  be  acci¬ 
dentally  mixed;  for  the  whole  may  be  a  solution  in  a 
compound  menstruum,  and,  destroying  the  combination, 
may  precipitate  other  bodies  besides  those  which  are 
affected  by  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  re-agent. 

Crystalisation  is  a  slow  precipitation ;  and  in  this 
gradual  process  the  particles  of  salts  assume  particular 
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forms,  perhaps  from  a  certain  polarity  in  their  minute 
particles.  1  bough  we  find  crystalisations  particularly 
in  salts,  yet  every  body,  u'hen  the  attraction  of  aggre¬ 
gation  is  completely  removed,  and  the  menstruum  is 
sufficiently  fluid  to  admit  of  its  motions,  seems  capable 
of  assuming  a  regular  form,  except  perhaps  the  fat 
oils.  The  experiments,  which  seemed  to  show  some 
determined  forms  in  their  particles,  were  probably  op¬ 
tical  delusions. 

M.  Haiiy  has  rendered  it  probable  that  there  are 
only  three  forms  of  integrant  particles,  the  parallelo- 
piped,  the  triangular  prism,  and  the  tetrahedron.  'Phe 
primitive  forms  of  crystals  are,  however,  six ;  the  pa- 
rallelopiped  ;  the  regular  tetrahedron  j  the  octaedron 
with  triangular  faces }  the  six-sided  prism ;  and  the 
dodecahedron,  terminated  by  rhombs,  or  by  faces  of 
isosceles  triangles. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  menstruum. should  be  so' 
attenuated  as  to  give  perfect  freedom  of  motion  to  the 
particles  j  nor,  perhaps,  is  there  an  instance  of  bodies 
perfectly  dry  crystalising.  Gunpowder  is  sometimes 
decomposed  by  the'nitre  crystalising,  but  only  when 
it  has  previously  deliquesced.  In  this  case  we  perceive 
that  the  operation  of  crystalisation  is  effected  with 
some  momentum,  as  it  overcomes  the  attraction  of  ag¬ 
gregation}  and  we  recollect  an  observation  of  Vau- 
quelin,  that  in  one  instance  it  appeared  to  bnak  a  thin 
vial.  When,  from  the  deposition  of  some  impurities, 
the  fluid  becomes  thick,  the  crystals  are  no  longer 
formed,  and  the  fluid  is  then  called  the  mother  water, 
mater  crystallorum. 

*Ihe  liquefaction  by  fusion  is  equally  favourable  to 
crystalisation  if  conducted  with  care,  as  by  solution  j 
but  the  crystals  first  formed  should  be  removed,  or 
the  future  ones  will  fill  up  the  interstices.  In  the  form¬ 
ation  of  all  crystals  by  solution  some  water  is  en¬ 
tangled  between  the  crystals,  called  their  water  of 
crystalisation;  and  in  the  experiment  before  alluded 
to,  where  many  salts  rapidly  crystalising  form  a  solid 
mass,  it  is  from  the  whole  of  the  water  being  entangled 
between  crystals,  of  many  different  shapes.  Those 
salts  which  are  far  more  soluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold 
water,  contain  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  water  of 
crystalisation}  and  those  which  differ  little  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  least.  For  the  crystalisation  of  the  latter 
evaporation  is  always  necessary. 

In  many  respects  crystalisation  is  an  object  of  cu¬ 
riosity  rather  than  use}  but.it  is  employed  to  separate 
•alts  from  impurities,  and  from  other  salts  which  differ 
greatly  in  solubility,  or  their  different  affinities  to  hot  or 
cold  water.  It  is  probable  also  that  some  of  the  metal¬ 
lic  salts  only  crystalise  when  they  contain  the  acid,  or 
rather  are  oxidated  in  a  given  proportion.  Hence, 
emetic  tartar  in  the  form  of  crystals  is  a  more  certain 
medicine  than  when  confusedly  crystalised  in  powder. 
I  he  perfection  of  the  needle-like  crystals  in  the  sub¬ 
limation  of  calomel  is  a  test  also  of  its  goodness. 

Oxygenation  is  frequently  a  necessary  pharmaceutical 
operation.  .  It  was  formerly  styled  combustion }  but 
this  operation,  attended  with  the  production  of  heat  and 
light,  is  only  one  mode  of  oxygenation.  When  the  sac¬ 
charine  acid,  for  instance,  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
the  nitric  acid  to  sugar,  the  process  is  called  oxygena¬ 
tion,  though  neither  heat  nor  light  are  produced. 

Combustion  is  a  process  sufficiently  known.  It, is  em- 
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ployed  to  procure  the  alkaline  salts  of  vegetables,  and 
more  partially  in  charring,  where  the  heat  and  perhaps 
the  light,  are  forced  to  combine  again  with  the  wood  in  a 
looser  union.  When  attended  with  flame  in  the  usual 
manner,  it  is  styled  inflammation;  when  with  violent 
heat  and  light  rapidly  separated,  deflagration.  In  the 
.  latter  process  the  materials  must  be  dry,  they  must  be 
projected  in  small  quantities,  and  the  deflagration  must 
be  completely  over  before  more  is  added,  or  the  metal 
will  not  be  properly  oxygenated.  The  operation  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  stirring  when  the  first  violence  of  the  explosion 
is  at  an  end.  In  all  these  processes  the  oxygen  is  derived 
from  the  air,  from  the  decomposition  of  water,  or  from 
acids,  when  they  are  employed.  When  the  various  modes 
of  oxygenation  are  designed  to  product  an  oxide,  mo¬ 
dern  refinement  has  styled  it  oxidisement ;  when  an 
acid,  acidification. 

In  medicinal  pharmacy,  metals  are'the  common  sub¬ 
jects  of  oxidisement  or  acidification }  for  many  of  the 
metals,  as  we  have  seen,  are  acid  when  in  the  form  of 
oxides.  Iron  and  manganese  are  oxidised  merely  by  the 
action  of  the  air.  Gold  and  platina  scarcely  undergo 
this  change  in  the  most  violent  heats.  The  action  of 
the  air  greatly  assists  the  operation  of  water  in  produc¬ 
ing  oxidation.  When  acids  are  employed  they  are 
sometimes  decomposed,  and  afford  the  oxygen ;  but 
most  commonly  enable  the  metal  to  decompose  wa¬ 
ter.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed  by  few  me¬ 
tals,  but  powerfully  promotes  the  decomposition 
of  water.  The  nitric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  in  almost 
every  oxygenation,  is  itself  decomposed.  The  muriatic 
acid  is  never  decomposed,  and  only  acts  on  metals  ca¬ 
pable  of  decomposing  water.  When  oxidised  it  rea¬ 
dily  yields  the  superabundant  oxygen,  but  no  portion  of 
that  which  contributed  to  its  original  formation.  The 
more  rapid  the  process,  the  more  complete  is  the  oxygen¬ 
ation  ;  and  when  it  proceeds  too  slowly  it  may  be  ac¬ 
celerated  by  heat}  when  too  rapidly,  diminished  by 
cold.  When  metals  are  oxygenjsed  by  acids,  they  are 
generally  united  in  the  form  of*  salts  }  but  if  oxygen- 
ised  in  a  great  degree,  they  are  insoluble  in  acids. 

The  disoxygenation  of  metallic  oxides  is  seldom  re¬ 
quired  in  medical  pharmacy}  but  compound  oxides 
may  be  farther  oxygenised  by  treating  them  with  nitric 
acid.  In  this  way  various  acids  are  formed}  but  scarcely 
any  of  these  are  employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
The  combination  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  with 
various  vegetable  matters,  which  takes  place  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  fermentation,  we  have  already  con¬ 
sidered.  Vide  in  verbo. 

If  we  were  to  arrange  more  regularly  the  objects  of 
the  pharmaceutist’s  attention,  we  should  propose  the 
following  plan.  In  the  usual  dispensatories  no  scientific 
arrangement  has  yet  been  attempted }  and  this,  as  a  first 
attempt,  may  be  found  imperfect. 

I.  MEDICINES  IN  A  FLUID  FORM. 
a  Not  decomposed. 

Expressed  juices,  syrups,  solutions, 

INFUSIONS,  VINEGARS. 
t  Partially  decomposed. 

Wines,  decoctions,  tinctures. 
c  Completely  decomposed. 

Distilled  waters  and  spirits}  essen¬ 
tial  and  expressed  oils. 
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II.  IN  A  MORE  SOLID  FORM. 

Conserves;  inspissated  juices;  re¬ 
sins;  POWDERS. 

III.  CHEMICAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Salts;  neutral,  earthy,  and  metallic. 

Oxides. 

Inflammables. 

IV.  MIXTURES. 

a  Fluid,  juleps,  emulsions,  lotions,  li¬ 
niments. 

b  Semi -fluid,  CATAPLASMS,  OINTMENTS,  CE¬ 
RATES. 

C  Solid,  PILLS,  TROCHES,  PLASTERS. 

Medicines  in  a fluid  form,  not  decomposed,  or  at  least 
the  juices  only  separated  from  the  woody  fibres,  soon 
spoil.  A  little  fermentation  commences,  they  become 
foul  and  ropy;  so  that  they  should  be  quickly  used, 
unless  preserved  by  a  mixture  ol  spirit.  The  syrups, 
from  their  inspissated  form,  are  not  equally  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  fermentation,  but  in  a  cool  place  may 
be  long  preserved ;  .^though  the  sugar,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  period,  begins  to  crystalise.  The  vinegars  are  less 
liable  to  change  ;  and  the  solutions,  in  which  we  chiefly 
include  the  salts  in  a  fluid  form,  appear  to  be  less  so. 
The  metallic  salts  however  are  sometimes  deposited 
when  the  phial  is  frequently  opened  ;  and  the  solutions 
of  emetic  tartar,  of  muriated  barytes,  and  quicksilver, 
are  stronger  at  the  bottom  if  shaken,  but  weaker  if 
dropped  out  without  any  agitation.  Under  the  head  of 
solutions  we  include  all  mineral  medicines  in  a  fluid 
form,  though  the  menstruum  be  wine,  as  in  the  anti- 
monial  wine,  or  spirit,  as  in  Vap  Swieten’s  solution  of 
sublimate,  or  the  tinctura  ferri  muriati. 

In  the  wines,  decoctions,  and  tinctures,  vegetable  sub- 
fltances,  we  have  said,  are  partially  decomposed ;  the 
least  in  the  wines,  and  most  considerably  in  the  tinc¬ 
tures,  which,  if  the  spirit  be  rectified,  contain  almost 
the  pure  resin.  In  the  wines  and  decoctions  the  depo¬ 
sitions  are  considerable,  and  they  should  not  be  long 
kept :  in  the  tinctures  they  are  less ;  but  as  the  spirit 
evaporates,  and  the  closest  stoppers  will  not  whollj  pie- 
vent  it,  the  dissolved  substance  is  no  longer  suspended. 
No  means  can  wholly  prevent  the  deposition,  and  tinc¬ 
tures  are  always  unequal  unless  when  tecent.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  dose  is  usually  not  small,  and  no  great 
dependence  is  placed  on  them.  1o  this,  howevet,  the 
tinctures  of  opium  and  digitalis  are  exceptions.  . 

A  more  complete  decomposition  takes  place  in  dis¬ 
tilled  waters,  spirits,  and  oils.  These,  in  fact,  are  the 
essential  oils  of  vegetables,  combined  with  water,.  01 
alone.  The  water  ill  these  cases  is  Iree  from  impurities, 
and  will  not  spontaneously  change ;  but  in  the  simple 
water  the  oil  sometimes  separates,  rising  to  the  top  ;  so 
that  if  long  kept  they  should  be  frequently  shaken.  In 
the  spirit  the  oil  continues  without  any  separation. 
These  are  the  liqueurs  of  the  French  and  Germans, 
in  which  the  spirit  is  disguised  by  the  sugar,  and  softened 
by  the  oil,  which  communicates  the  flavour.  The  least 
hurtful  are  those  which  are  flavoured  by  aromatics; 
but  all  are  seductive,  and  accustoming  the  palate  to  a 
stimulus,  it  soon  requires  a  much  stronger  one,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  flavour  which  first  allured.  The  expressed 
oils  are  well  known ;  but  when  the  separation  is  assisted 


by  heat,  which  is  usually  applied  by  heating  the  plate# 
of  the  press,  they  soon  become  rancid.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  direction,  when  cold  drawn  lintseed  oil 
is  prescribed.  Essential  oils  are  subject  to  a  change  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  crystals,  (seeGAUBli 
adversaria)  ;  but  their  nature  and  source  is  not 
known  ;  and  as  they  form  gradually  without  being  con¬ 
spicuous  till  after  many  years,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
the  change  only  in  this  place. 

Medicines  in  a  solid  form  are  the  conserves,  which 
after  a  little  time  ferment  if  not  kept  cool ;  the  inspis¬ 
sated  juices,  which,  if  moist,  contract  a  mucor,  if  hard, 
become  friable,  and  not  very  distant  from  the  form 
which  follows,  the  resins.  The  conserves  and  inspis¬ 
sated  juices  should  be  in  a  moist  state,  and  covered  with 
paper,  dipped  in  spirit.  Powders  should  in  general  be 
kept  dry,  and  in  bottles  closely  stopped. 

The  chemical  combinations  require  no  particular  re¬ 
mark.  The  oxides  are  sufficiently  known,  and  under 
the  inflammables  we  include  the  hepatised  ammonia,, 
and  the  preparations  of  sulphur. 

The  mechanical  mixtures  in  a  fluid  form  can  seldom  be 
so  accurately  mixed  as  to  prevent  separation,  and  they 
are  not  adapted  for  long  keeping.  Those  which  are  of  a 
greater  consistence  do  not  separate,  but  the  oils  of  the 
plasters  and  cerates  often  become  rancid,  and  irritate 
the  wounds  they  are  intended  to  sooth.  In  general 
they  are  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  The  plasters  and 
ointments  we  have  styled  mixtures;  but  in  the  articles 
Emplastra  and  Nutritum  we  have  given  more 
correct  views  of  these  formulae  :  as  the  chemical  action, 
however,  is  apparently  confined  to  the  calces  of  lead, 
we  thought  it  better  to  follow  the  more  common  ideas 
in  this  place.  Pills  and  troches  are  undoubtedly  me¬ 
chanical  mixtures  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  first  are  usually  so  soft  as  not  to  preclude  chemical 
action.  By  keeping,  therefore,  they  often  lose  their 
virtue,  or  acquire  different  qualities,  They  often  also 
become  so  hard  as  to  be  insoluble  in  the  stomach. 

An  abstract  of  ancient  pharmacy  would  have  afforded  , 
some  subjects  of  curiosity,  but  would  not  have  been 
particularly  interesting,  and  certainly  ot  no  utility.  To 
assist,  however,  the  reading  of  a  lew  ancient  authors 
which  still  hold  their  place  in  libraries,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  notice  some  of  their  terms,  and  the  same  ar¬ 
rangements  of  medicines  peculiar  to  the  language  of 
pharmacy.  Thus  the  term  julcpum  is  often  confined  to 
medicines  used  as  alteratives;  distillatio  instauruns,  or  jus- 
culum ,  to  a  nutrient  mixture ;  bochetum  to  a  diaphoretic; 
hordeatum,  or  ptisana  ex  hordco,  to  a  diluent ;  potio  to  a 
laxative.  Opiatum  is  often  the  term  for  a  bolus,  as  re¬ 
sembling  in  consistence  the  theriaca  ;  morse/li  and  pan¬ 
da  leones  for  pills;  dropaces  for  stimulating  plasters; 
and  spanadrapi  for  adhesive  ones.  A  semi-fluid  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  head  is  often  called  front  ale  or  apophhgma- 
tismus ;  a  more  solid  one  cucupha.  To  the  stomach  an 
application  of  the  solidity  of  a  plaster  is  called  scutum; 
and  the  softer  kind  of  pessary  nascale. 

The  pharmaceutical  classes  of  medicines  are, 

The  five  emollient  herbs;  malva;  althaea; 
violaria  ;  mercurialis,  and  parietaria.  To  these  nra 
sometimes  added  branca  ursina  ;  beta,  and  atriplex. 

Tnu  five  capillary  herbs;  adiantiura nigrum 
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Sr  album}  polytricon  aureurn;  tricomanes,  andce- 
teracb. 

The  four  greater  warm  seeds;  semina 
anisi,  fceniculi,  carui,  and  cumini. 
i  The  four  lesser  warm  seeds;  semina  am- 
meos,  amomi,  apii,  and  dauci. 

The  four  greater  cold  seeds;  semina  cucu- 
meris,  cucurbitse,  citru.lli,  and  melonum. 

The  four  lesser  cold  seeds;  sem.  endiviae, 
scariolae,  lactucae,  and  portulacae. 

The  five  greater  aperient  roots  ;  radices 
opii,  fceniculi,  asparagi,  petroselini,  and  rusci. 

The  five  lesser  aperient  roots  ;  rad.  gra- 
minis,  rubiac,  eryngii,  capparis,  et  ononidis. 

The  five  kinds  of  myrobolans;  citrini,  che- 
buli,  indi,  emblici,  and  belerici. 

The  four  cordial  flowers;  flores  boraginis, 
buglossi,  rosarum,  and  violarum. 

The  five  precious  stones;  lapides  saphyri, 
granati,  smaragdi,  hyacinthi,  and  carneoli. 

The  four  pleuritic  Waters;  aquae  cavdui  b. 
mariae,  taraxaconis,  cardui  benedicti,  and  sca- 
biosae. 

The  three  stomachic  oils;  oleum  absynthii, 
cydoniorum,  and  mastichinum. 

The  four  warm  ointments;  aregon,  mar- 
tiatum,  althese,  etagryppae. 

The  four  cold  OINTMENTS;  album  camphora- 
tum,  rosatum  mesue,  populeon,  and  infrigidans 

,  Galeni. 

These  classes  the  young  pharmaceutist  was  directed 
to  commit  very  carefully  to  memory,  and  was  fre¬ 
quently  examined  on  the  subject. 

We  had  intended  to  have  enlarged  farther  on  the 
modern  nomenclature  of  pharmacy,  vide  in  verbo; 
but  the  few  remarks  already  offered  are  probably  suf¬ 
ficient.  We  wish  they  may  be  so  to  correct  redundance 
in  titles.  The  botanist  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Ray  and  Caspar  Bauhine,  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  trivial  name  for  each  species;  and  when  cus¬ 
tom  had  established  such,  a  change  was  sacrificing  con¬ 
venience  to  accuracy,  and  to  accuracy  misplaced.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  pharmaceutist  to  point  out  the  species 
employed,  in  his  list  of  the  materia  medica,  not  to  repeat 
it  on  every  occasion  in  his  title. 

As  we  have  enlarged  on  the  distinguishing  character¬ 
istics  of  the  skilful  surgeon  and  judicious  physician, 
we  may  be  expected  to  speak  also  of  the  character  of  a 
pharmaceutist.  We  supposed,  however,  that  common 
honesty,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of 
each  medicine,  was  sufficient.  Yet  these  are  enlarged 
on  with  some  originality,  quaintness,  and  energy,  by  an 
old  author  on  the  subject,  now  lying  before  us  (Reno- 
daeus),  that  we  are  tempted  to  extract  a  small  part 
of  it. 

“  Probity  is  no  less  necessary  in  a  pharmaceutist  who 
prepares  medicines  for  the  preservation  and  recovery  of 
health,  than  in  a  philosopher;  for  in  his  hands  are  dis¬ 
ease  and  health  ;  death  and  life.  If  ignorant  or  mali¬ 
cious,  he  is  able  essentially  to  injure  or  to  kill.  A 
pharmaceutist  should  therefore  be  as  conscientious  as 
Socrates. 

“  Principally  he  ought  to  be  religious,  to  reverence 


the  Almighty;  wholly  free  from  envy  and  malice; 
sound  in  mind;  acquainted  with  grammar ;  neither  in¬ 
digent  nor  covetous;  and  able  to  bear  fatigue  both  by 
day  and  night.  The  atheist  is  equally  regardless  of  the 
Creator  and  the  creature ;  and  the  invidious  man  pines 
at  his  neighbour’s  prosperity.  The  fool  is  anxious  to  do 
mischief ;  and  the  unskilful  man  thinks  nothing  right 
but  what  he  does  himself;  and  no  one  is  more  unjust. 
The  covetous  man  benefits  nobody,  and  is  most  unjust  to 
himself:  the  poor  man  is  easily  tempted  to  poison. 
His  poverty  but  not  his  will  consents.  (Ad  turpia  enim 
cogit  egestas.) 

“  Drunkards,  buffoons,  mimics,  chatterers,  im¬ 
postors,  and  mountebanks,  who  deceive  by  trifling, 
fraud,  boasting,  vain  promises,  flattery,  and  lies,  who 
thus  exhaust  the  purses  of  the  common  people,  are  un¬ 
worthy  the  name  of  pharmaceutists.  Nothing  is  more 
injurious  in  a  state  than  such  reptiles.  (Cane  quovis 
potioribus  &  angue). 

“  Since  the  subject  of  pharmacy  and  medicine  is  the 
same,  viz.  the  human  body  as  susceptible  of  either  dis¬ 
ease  or  health,  the  physician  and  apothecary  must  have 
many  common  qualities,  such  as  prudence,  probity,  di¬ 
ligence,  and  a  knowledge  of  medicine ;  but  since  phar¬ 
macy  is  subservient  to  physic,  and  has  only  for  its 
object  the  medicine  itself,  or  its  due  form,  when  the 
pharmaceutist  proceeds  farther  he  becomes  a  quack 
and  a  cheat.  *********** 
Nor  must  we  trust  pretenders,  who  assert  that  gentle 
medicines  may  be  given  at  any  time  without  danger  ; 
for  lettuce  at-an  improper  season,  and  in  too  large  a 
quantity,  is  as  fatal  as  hemlock ;  and  though  wine  is 
familiar  to  the  constitution,  it  is  often  more  destruc¬ 
tive  than  the  sword  :  though  a  cordial,  the  milk  of  old 
men,  the  restorer  of  the  principles  of  life,  if  given  at 
an  improper  time  it  is  highly  injurious. 

“  The  duty  of  the  apothecary  is  confined  therefore 
to  the  medicine,  to  apply  it  to  the  purpose  of  restoring 
health.  That  he  may  execute  this  office  with  success, 
he  must  select,  prepare,  and  compound  the  remedy ; 
but  before  he  selects  it  he  should  know  what  it  is.”  J. 
Renodaei  Institutiones  Pharmacuticae  vel  Dispensa- 
torium  Galeno-Chimicum,  quarto,  Hanoviae,  1(331. 
Lib.  I .  cap.  li.  page  3. 

A.  Duncan’s  Edinburgh  Dispensatory;  Renodaei  Dis- 
pensatorium;  Pharmacopeia  Augustana  Zwelferi;  Schro- 
eder  Pharmacopeia  Medico  Chimica;  Lewis’  Dispensa¬ 
tory  ;  Dossie’s  Elaboratory  laid  open ;  Baume  Elemens 
de  Pharmacie;  Gaubius  de  Formulis;  Annales  de 
Chymie. 

Pharmacia  extemporanea.  If  pharmacy,  in  one  view, 
be  the  art  of  compounding  medicines,  extemporaneous, 
prescriptions  may  be  properly  distinguished  by  this 
title.  We  long  hesitated  about  introducing  an  article 
of  this  nature ;  and  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the 
accomplished  physician,  when  he  has  ascertained  the 
nature  of  a  disease,  and  sees  the  changes  necessary 
in  the  constitution  for  the  restoration  of  health,  will  be 
readily  able  to  adapt  his  means  to  the  end  in  view. 
This  however  is  not  always  an  easy  task.  A  young 
physician,  anxious  for  his  patient,  perhaps  for  his  own 
credit,  feels  this  part  of  his  duty  difficult;  and  it  is 
unfortunately  that  which  the  apothecary  can  best  judge 
of,  and  in  which  mistakes  will  be  most  readily  caught 
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at  and  ridiculed.  We  conclude,  of  course,  that  he  has 
act  been  bred  in  the  dull  circle  of  an  apothecary  s  shop; 
yet  it  is  singular,  that  those  who  have  climbed  over  the 
counter  into  their  chariots  have  not  appeared  always  the 
most  ready  in  this  part  of  their  duty.  A  few  remarks 
on  this  subject  may  not  be  therefore  improper;  and  we 
shall  translate  them  from  a  little  manual,  which  m 
early  life  we  wrote  for  our  own  use,  with  such  addi¬ 
tions  as  a  long  experience  has  suggested. 

It  is  not  our  present  object  to  point  out  the  doses  of 
medicines,  as  it  is  our  design  to  enlarge  farther  on  this 
subject  under  the  article  Posologi  A,q.  v.  We  may  re¬ 
mark,  however,  in  this  place,  that  the  rules  laid  down  on 
this  subject  by  authors,  when  they  teach  us  how  to 
vary  the  dose  according  to  age  or  sex,  are  liable  to  nu¬ 
merous  exceptions.  Thus  a  child  of  a  ye'ar  old  will 
often  bear  a  larger  dose  of  calomel  than  an  adult ;  and 
a  weak  female  a  larger  dose  of  rhubarb  than  a  robust 
labourer.  Gaubius,  Wedelius,  and  Boerhaave  have,how- 
ever,  regulated  the  doses  with  mathematical  accuracy, 
from  the  age  of  fifty-six,  the  standard,  to  ninety-eight  on 
one  side,  and  to  seven  weeks  on  the  other.  We  need 
not  add,  that  such  tables  are  wholly  useless. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  geneial 
qualities  of  each  medicine,  and  ot  its  most  common 
forms,  should  be  known.  An  emulsion,  tot  instance, 
will  be  decomposed  by  a  variety  of  medicines  which  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  add,  particularly  by  the  cam¬ 
phorated  tincture  of  opium.  The  physician  should 
know  also  the  effects  of  mixture,  that  camphor,  v.  g. 
will  soften  the  fetid  gums,  and  different  ointments,  re¬ 
ducing  wh.it  may  be  ordered  to  be  spread  on  cloth,  to 
the  consistence  of  a  liniment.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
practitioners  should  be  acquainted  also  with  the  che¬ 
mical  properties  to  prevent  decompositions ;  and  for  this 
purpose  we  anxiously  pointed  out  in  the  article  Che- 
mia,  q  v.  the  different  preparations  which  would  de¬ 
stroy  each  others  properties.  Sometimes,  indeed,  de 
compositions  are  apparently  intended  ;  for  it  Griffith  s 
mixture  be  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  they  are  of  a 
very  imperfect  cotiistence,  but  harden  as  the  different 
ingredients  act  on  each  other ;  and  in  the  mode  we 
have  recommended  for  making  Plummer  s  pills,  the 
calomel  and  the  sulphur  auratum  evidently  combine 
in  the  mass.  It  sometimes  however  happens  that  this 
combination  of  different  ingredients  rendeis  the  pills 
hard  and  insoluble;  an  inconvenience  seveiely  felt  if 
the  pills  are  kept  for  a  long  time. 

The  taste,  the  smell,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  medicine,  require  particular  attention  in  an  age  so 
luxurious  as  the  present.  Unlortunaiely,  active  medi¬ 
cines  cannot  always  be  rendered  pleasant,  and  the  most 
disagreeable  are  usually  given  in  the  form  of  pills.  If 
these  cannot  be  swallowed,  tor  some  people  are  unable 
to  swallow  what  they  have  not  mastic -.ted.  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  the  taste  cannot  be  avoided.  It  may  hovvever 
be  often  lessenea  by  choosing  a  proper  vehicle  J  hus 
milk  covers  the  ta§te  of  bark,  01  volatile  tinctures  ot 
guaia<  urn  and  valerian.  A  solution  of  the  juice  of  the 
liquorice,  or  a  light  decoction  of  the  root,  cover .  more 
effectually  than  sugar  e  ery  bitter  tas‘e  ;  and  a  small 
proportion  of  kali  changes  it  at  least  to  a  difleient, 
often  a  more  agreeable  one.  Any  change  is  somct.mes 
•ufficient  to  reconciles  delicate  taste  to  the  continuance 
of  a  medicine. 
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It  is  easier  for  some  individuals  to  swallow  a  small 
bolus  than  pills,  and  a  bolus  wrapt  in  wafer  paper 
slightly  moistened,  slides  often  with  ease  through  the 
oesophagus.  Some  unpleasing  medicines,  if  the  bulk 
be  not  large,  may  be  conveniently  conveyed  into  the 
stomach  in  this  form.  It  is  highly  necessary,  however, 
if  we  regard  elegance  or  convenience  in  prescriptions, 
to  be  aware  of  the  different  specific  gravities  of  medi¬ 
cines.  The  bulk  of  some  medicines  in  moderate  doses 
renders  their  exhibition  in  pills  01  boluses  inconvenient, 
while  the  weight  of  others  in  small  ones  subjects  them 
to  be  lost,  if  given  in  a  liquid  form,  hi  et  we  once  saw 
two  grains  of  calomel  ordered  in  a  four  ounce  mixtuie 
to  be  taken  by  table-spoonfuls. 

The  forms  of  fluid  internal  medicines  extemporane¬ 
ously  prescribed  are  draughts,  mixtures,  ju¬ 
leps,  EMULSIONS,  INFUSIONS,  DECOCTIONS,  SO¬ 
LUTIONS,  TINCTURES,  DROPS,  and  CLYSTERS.  The 
solid  forms  are,  powders,  boluses,  electuaries, 
lohocs,  and  pills.  The  ancient  pharmaceutists 
employed  many  others,  and  were  minute  in  their 
distinctions. 

Draughts  and  mixtures  differ  only  in  the  quantity 
sent;  as  the  draught  is  usually  taken  at  once,  and  should 
not  exceed  an  ounce  and  a  half.  In  a  larger  quantity  it 
has  been  styled  a  potion ;  but  this  term  was  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  confined  to  a  purgative,  and  is  now  disused. 
The  young  practitioner  will  endeavour  to  make  his 
draughts  as  pleasant  as  possible,  combining  the  more 
nauseous  ingredients  in  pills.  At  all  events  they  should 
not  be  too  thick,  and  a  single  draught  should  never  con¬ 
tain  more  than  two  scruples  of  a  powder,  seldom  more 
than  half  a  dram ;  of  electuaries  and  conserves  not 
more  than  a  dram  ;  of  inspissated  juices  or  extracts,  a 
scruple.  The  mixture  may  vary  from  three  to  six 
ounces ;  but  in  this  form  we  should  avoid  oils,  which, 
soon  become  rancid  in  warm  weather;  conseives,  which 
will  ferment;  and  such  combinations  as  will  not  be 
permanent.  In  general,  mucilages  are  moie  convenient 
media  to  combine  oils  with  water  than  the  yolk  ot  an 
egg  ;  and  the  mucilage  of  gum-tragacanth  is  apparently 
better  than  that  of  gum-arabic.  If  oil  is  employed,^ 
about  half  the  quantity  of  mucilage  is  necessary ;  it 
balsams,  an  equal ;  and  if  resins,  a  double  quantity. 
Spermaceti  requires  nearly  an  equal  quantity ;  wax  (pre¬ 
viously  rubbed  with  spirit  of  wine),  and  balsam  ot  sul¬ 
phur, 'double ;  camphor,  it  is  said,  four  times,  and  musk 
five  times,  as  much.  Camphor  may,  however,  be  con¬ 
veniently  suspended  by  rubbing  it  previously  with  mag¬ 
nesia;  wax,  by  a  mixture  ot  soap;  magnesia  itself, 
by  previously  rubbing  it  with  sugar ;  and  resins,  by 
trituration  with  almonds. 

Juleps,  in  the  strictness  of  the  ancient  pharma¬ 
ceutists,  is  a  sweet  mixture,  as  the  Persian  name  im¬ 
ports,  to  disguise  or  carry  off  the  taste  of  the  more 
disagreeable  medicines.  Its  characteristics  are  pellu- 
cidity  and  sweetness;  but  at  present  the  name  is  em¬ 
ployed  without  any  determinate  meaning,  or  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  mixture. 

Emulsions  are  oils  united  with  watery  fluids  by 
means  of  mucilage,  sometimes  by  ammonia.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  however  easily  decomposed,  and  seldom  continue 
in  perfect  union  many  hours  ;  so  that  they  are  chiefly 
adapted  for  draughts,  or  at  least  no  more •  shou.il 1  be 
ordered  than  can  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours,  i  he 
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-others  are  more  permanent  in  their  union  ;  but  even  of 
these  no  very  large  quantity  should  be  directed,  unless 
intended  for  a  common  drink. 

/;/ fusions  are  made  with  cold  or  with  boiling  water. 
Many  billers  yield  a  pleasant  impregnation  to  the 
former,  and  a  harsh  disagreeable  one  to  the  latter. 
Camomile  flowers,  the  carduus,  and  seme  others,  are 
oi  this  kind,  and  probably  the  bark  may  be  added. 
We  now  know  that  cold  water  dissolves  the  extractive 
matter  only,  boiling  water  the  resin,  probably  increased 
in  quantity  by  the  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  air  if  the 
vessels  are  not  close.  It  has  been  supposed  that  pre¬ 
vious  trituration  with  magnesia  will  enable  the  water  to 
dissolve  a  larger  portion  of  the  bark,  but  the  colour 
only  is  apparently  heightened  for  the  same  effect  will 
be  produced  if  the  magnesia  or  kali  is  added  to  the 
strained  fluid.  Infusions,  however,  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on  in  emergencies  :  they  are  chiefly  adapted  to 
a  medicine  which  must  be  long  continued,  and  are  sel¬ 
dom  given  alone  without  some  medicine  to  add  to  their 
warmth.  From  what  we  have  remarked  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Combination  of  medicines,  it  is  probable 
that  the  formula  will  be  more  effectual  if  the  addition  is 
of  a  different  kind. 

Decoctions  are  prepared  by  boiling;  but,  for  the 
reasons  assigned,  the  proportion  of  the  ingredient 
should  be  increased,  the  time  of  boiling  shortened" 
and  the  vessels  carefully  closed  In  many  instances, 
when  we  wish  to  preserve  their  strength  unimpaired, 
they  should  be  strained  warm,  and  those  ingredients 
which  yield  their  virtues  readily  should  be  added  only 
at  the  end  of  the  process  ;  for  the  water  might  be 
otherwise  saturated,  and  the  more  useful  ingredient 
yielded  in  a  less  proportion.  It  was  formerly  not  un¬ 
usual  to  add  a  neutral  salt,  as  in  the  decoctum  bardanae 
This  should  be  guarded  against  if  we  ever  wish  to  unite 
a  mercurial  with  it.  The  usual  proportion  of  the  vege¬ 
table  is  from  one  ounce  to  two,  to. a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water,  to  be  boiled  to  a  pint,  if  not  of  a  resinous 
nature 

Solutions  are,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  term, 
•aline  bodies  dissolved  in  water,  and  may  appear  to 
require  no  particular  directions.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  remark  is,  that  the  water  should  be  pure.  Dis¬ 
tilled  water  is  necessary  in  many  solutions,  but  rain 
water,  carefully  filtered,  is  pure  enough  for  almost 
eve  17  purpose.  Muriated  barytes,  for  instance,  is  de¬ 
composed  by  all  water  containing  selenite  ;  nor  are  the 
solutions  of  tartarised  antimony  or  muriated  mercury 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  common  contents  of  water. 
A  reason  already  assigned  renders  it  inconvenient  to  order 
a  large  quantity  of  these  solutions,  since,  by  frequently 
opening  the  bottle,  the  access  of  air  occasions  some  de¬ 
composition,  so  that  the  latter  part  differs  greatly  in 
strength  from  the  former.  The  aqua  ammoniae  is  from 
this  cause  very  unequal  in  strength;  and  it  is  always  safer 
to  order  the  salt.  ,  Arsenical  solutions  are  subject  to  the 
same  inconvenience  ;  and  we  have  found  it  safer  to  add 
these  in  a  determinate  proportion  to  a  small  mixture 
composed  chiefly  of  distilled  water,  and  in  a  quantity  no 
larger  than  is  sufficient  for  three  or  four  days.  In  solu¬ 
tions  of  neutral  salts  we  find  the  cathartic  power  often 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  men¬ 
struum,  so  that  three  drams  of  Rochelle  salt  in  a  pint 
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and  half  of  water  will  often  have  more  effect  than 
twice  that  quantity  in  three  ounces.  The  deposition  of 
any  portion  of  muriated  mercury  is  prevented  by  adding 
the  muriated  ammonia;  but,  in  general,  if  we  wish  to 
prevent  pi ecipitation,  it  is  best  effected  by  adding  the 
acid  which  has  the  greatest  affinity,  not  to  the  metal, 
but  to  its  oxide. 

Finctures  are  officinals,  and  scarcely  the  object  of  ex- 
tempoianeous  prescription.  We  notice  them  only  to 
remark  that  if  the  weaker  spirit  is  combined  with  the 
stionger,  some  decomposition  will  ensue,  and  injure  the 
elegance  of  the  formula.  A  small  proportion  of  alco¬ 
hol  should  therefore  be  occasionally  added.  It  is  not 
common  to  add  any  other  ingredient  to  tinctures;  but 
laxative  ones  are  rendered  occasionally  more  active  by  a 
small  proportion  of  emetic  tartar,  and  the  tonics  some¬ 
what  altered  in  their  appearance,  if  not  improved  in 
their  power,  by  a  fixed  alkali.  No  prudent  physician 
will  neglect  occasional  changes  in  appearance,  to  inspire 
confidence :  no  skilful,  we  had  almost  said*  no  honest 
one,  will  alter  the  essential  parts  of  plans  which  he 
finds  advantageous. 

Drops.  If  these  are  in  small  doses,  the  size  of  the 
mouth  of  the  phial  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  it  may 
make  a  material  difference  in  the  quantity  taken.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  dilute  it  with  at  least  a  triple 
quantity  of  the  fluid,  that  the  little  variation,  from  the 
causes  mentioned,  may  not  essentiality  alter  the  real 
dose.  Sume  colouring  matter  in  this  form  is  often 
necessary.  The  precautions  suggested  under  the  two 
last  heads  will  require  attention  in  the  prescription  of 
drops. 

Clysters.  Elegance  of  the  formula  is  in  this  mode  of 
relief  less  important  when  given  with  a  view  of  evacu¬ 
ating  merely ;  but  when  medicines  of  a  different  kind 
are  injected,  some  attention  to  their  mixture  is  re¬ 
quisite  Camphor,  for  instance,  should  be  carefully 
divided,  lest  portions  should  adhere  to  the  rectum,  and 
produce  unpleasant  consequences  Turpentine  we  have 
also  found  it  necessary  to  mix  with  care,  to  avoid  an  in¬ 
convenient  stimulus.  When  mucilage,  or  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  fails,  we  have  .found  the  coarsest  brown  sugar 
contribute  to  its  union  with  the  watery  fluid.  Clysters, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  discharge,  should  exceed 
a  pint :  if  they  are  to  be  retained,  they  should  not  be  in 
a  larger  quantity  than  three  or  four  ounces.  If  in¬ 
tended  as  nutrients,  the  latter  quantity  is  fully  sufficient, 
and  some  opium  should  be  added  to  retain  it.  Antispas- 
modic  clysters  should  be  equally  restrained  from  passing 
off,  by  opium;  and  these  in  children  should  never  ex¬ 
ceed  two  ounces,  though  their  purgative  clysters  may 
be  more  than  six.  In  general,  the  dose  given  in  cly¬ 
sters  is  allowed  to  be  triple  that  taken  by  the  mouth. 

Powders  is  a  simple  form  scarcely  requiring  a  remark, 
except  that  deliquescent  salts  should  be  avoided.  There 
are  some  powders  also  which  decompose  each  other  in 
a  dry  state,  or  at  least  render  each  other  inert :  sul¬ 
phur,  for  instance,  destroys  the  activity  of  mercury,  and 
lime  will  decompose  muriated  ammonia.  In  prescrib¬ 
ing  powders,  this  circumstance  requires  very  particular  • 
attention. 

An  electuary  differs  from  a  bolus,  as  a  draught  from 
a  mixture,  in  the  quantity  being  either  a  single  dose  or 
several  together.  Each  consists  of  powders  or  extracts 
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brought  to  this  semi-fluid  form  by  means  of  syrup. 
Oilier  fluids  will  not.  give  it  sufficient  cohesion;  and  it 
the  dose  of  the  powders  is  large,  conserves  w.ll  add  too 
much  to  the  bulk.  All  essential  oils,  however,  includ¬ 
ing  camphor,  require  conserves  :  turpentines  are  best 
covered  by  honey ;  but  all  these  are  more  safely  and 
properly  combined  in  draughts,  if  we  except  camphor, 
which  should,  if  possible,  be  directed  in  a  bolus  .pr 
pills.  The  interest  of  the  apothecary  is  not  injured  in 
this  way,  as  he  has  learnt  to  charge  a  bolus  in  a  draught. 
Conserves  in  general  are  best  adapted  to  the  metallic 
oxides,  many  of  which  are  heavy ;  but  such  electuaries 
should  be  sent  in  small  quantities,  lest  they  be  injured 
by  fermentation,  or  rather  in  boluses,  as  an  error  in 
the  quantity  may  be  injurious.  In  general,  every  medi¬ 
cine  to  be  taken  in  a  precise  dose  should  be  sent  in  a 
bolus  or  a  draught. 

Lohuc  is  a  form  of  Arabian  invention,  as  the  title 
implies.  It  is  generally  composed  of  oils  with  muci¬ 
lages,  but  any  of  the  mucilaginous  conserves,  as  that  of 
hips/  may  be  employed.  It  is  of  an  intermediate-con¬ 
sistence,  between  an  electuary  and  an  emulsion,  and 
should  be  so  dense  as  not  to  be  immediately  lost  on  the 
fauces,  and  so  fluid  as  not  to  excite  deglutition  ;  for 
when  it  has  passed  the  fauces  its  utility  is  at  an  end. 
Small  quantities  of  a  mild  fluid  seem  in  general  equally 
efficacious,  particularly  the  common  emulsion  with 
nitre,  or  barlev  water  sweetened  with  capillaire. 

Pills  are  sufficiently  known;  but  we  have  already  re¬ 
marked  that  whatever  decomposition  may  take  place  by 
time,  should  be  considered,  and  the  change,  whatever 
it  may  be,  guarded  against.  The  various  extracts,  the 
fetid  gums,  camphor  united  with  the  conserve  of  hips, 
metallic  salts,  are  best  adapted  to  this  formula.  Tew 
persons  will  swallow  more  than  four  or  five  at  a  dose, 
but  many  swallow  them  so  easily  that  they  make  little 
difficulty  of  taking  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty.  When  this 
is  the  case,  almost  every  medicine,  except  deliquescent 
salts  may  be  given  in  this  form;  and  these  may  be  easily 
avoided. 

The  external  formulae  are,  gargles,  fomenta¬ 
tions,  CATAPLASMS,  LINIMENTS,  OINTMENTS, 
and.  PLASTERS;  but  they  require  no  particular  re¬ 
marks  The  gargles  are  mixtures ;  the  fomentations, 
decoctions;  the  liniments,  like  the  lohocs,  of  a  con¬ 
sistence  between  a  solid  and  a  fluid. 

Various  other  formulae  are  chiefly  officinal:  the  differ¬ 
ent  distilled  waters  of  former  dispensatories,  lozenges, 
syrups,  and  vinegars,  are  seldom  the  objects  of  extem¬ 
poraneous  prescription. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enumerate  and  shortly  explain  the  various  terms  oi 
former  pharmaceutical  authors,  and  w‘e  shall,  for  the 
convenience  of  referring,  adopt  an  alphabetical  order. 
Though  many  of  these  have  already  occurred  in  our 
pages,  it  may  be  useful  to  bring  them  together  in  one 
view. 

Anacollema,  a  glutinous  cataplasm,  applied  to  the  fore¬ 
head  to  intercept,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients, 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  nostrils  in  cases  of  epistaxis. 
Apozema,  a  decoction. 

Bacilli  i  small  sticks  for  the  production  of  smoke,  or 
for  inhaling.  Claretum  ;  wine  rendered  aromatic  by  the 
infusion  of  spices,  sweetened  with  sugar ;  vide  in  verbo. 
C ollutioncs ;  washes  held  in  the  mouth.  Crocus ;  any 
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calx  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Cucupha  ;  a  bonnet 
filled  with  cephalic  medicines,  side  in  verbo.  Dropax; 
a  strongly  adhesive  plaster,  whose  chief  ingredient  was 
pitch.  Eclegmu  ;  a  lohoc.  Elixir ;  a  tincture.  Em¬ 
it  rocha  ;  a  stillicidum,  dropping  or  pouring  water. 
Essentia;  besides  its  common  meaning,  sometimes  sig¬ 
nifies  inspissated  juices,  sometimes  eleosacchara  Epi- 
thema ;  a  liniment.  Frontale;  a  liniment  applied  to  the 
forehead.  Gulreda;  an  inspissated  animal  glue.  Clau¬ 
des  ;  see  Sup  positori  i.  Hulippcc  ;  sweet  cakes  ten¬ 
dered  medicinal  by  some  infusion.  Eupis  vegetabilis  ; 
any  fluid  medicine  inspissated  by  evaporation,  and 
dried  to  the  hardness  of  a  stone.  Liquor  ;  the  fluid  of 
deliquescing  salts,  often  a  distilled  fluid.  Lonzoga  ; 
lozenges.  Malagma ;  cataplasma.  Magisterium  ;  vide 
in  verbo.  Martins  pums  ;  almond  bread,  made  also  of 
pistachio  and  other  nuts.  Masticatorium ;  any  acrid 
medicine  chewed  to  promote  a  discharge  of  saliva,  or  as 
was  said  of  Pituita,  q.  v.  Mel;  not  only  honey,  but 
any'  preparation  in  which  it  was  used,  or  of  the  same 
consistence.  Morsuli  or  morse/li ;  lozenges  usually  of  a 
square  form.  Moretum ;  a  preparation  ot  mulberries 
joined  with  aromatics,  and  some  absurd  ingredients, 
which  was  formerly  supposed  useful,  and  cordial  to  the 
foetus,  but  capable  ot  expelling  a  false  conception. 
Nascale;  see  Pessus.  Opiatum;  an  electuary  of  the 
consistence  of  the  confectio  opiata.  Oxyrrhodynon  ;  an 
application  consisting  of  vinegar  and  roses,  designed  to 
relieve  pain,  formerly'  applied  to  the  head,  forehead,  or 
neck. 

P  andalcum.  is  a  lozenge  poured,  while  fluid,  into  a 
box  as  a  mould.  Pasta  regia;  see  Marttus  panis. 
Pastilli ;  lozenges.  Pessus,x\de  pessaria  in  verbo.  Pe¬ 
ri  amnui,  and  periapton,  an  amulet  hung  round  the  neck. 
Phcenignus ;  a  slight  rubefacient.  Pineatum  and  pineo- 
latum,  martius  panis,  made  of  pine-nuts.  Pomutn  am - 
bree ;  an  odoriferous  mass,  supposed  to  ward  off  infec¬ 
tion.  Rot  nice;  lozenges  of  a  round  form.  Sacculus ;  an 
application  consisting  of  dry  medicines,  sometimes  odo¬ 
riferous  ones,  included  in  a  bag.  Sapa ;  inspissated 
must;  sometimes  a  conserve.  Suponca;  a  linctus  made 
of  almonds.  Sief  ;  a  dry  collyrium.  Smegma odoi  at  urn  ; 
an  odoriferous  soap.  Spanadrapus ;  linen  dipped  in  a 
fluid  plaster,  chiefly  adhesive.  Stymmu ;  the  dry  mass 
which  remains  after  expressing  the  oil,  in  which  flow¬ 
ers  have  been  macerated.  Suppositoriuni  ;  a  solid,  round, 
conical  body  introduced  into  the  anus,  often  to  excite 
its  action  and  procure  a  motion.  1  ragea,  tragema  ;  a 
pleasant  powder.  See  MediciNA.  History ,  and 

Kirkland’s  Inquiry,  vol.  i.  p.  6d,  ftec. 

PH  ARM  ACI'TI  S,  (from  <pa.pp.cM  ov,  a  drug  ;  because 
as  a  drug  it  was  formerly  used).  See  Am pelitis. 

PHARMACOCHY'MIA,  (from  <pa^p.av.ov,  a  drug, 
and  xvy.ia,  chemistry).  Pharmaceutical  chemistry  in 
contradistinction  to  the  spagi.ical  art,  which  treats  of 
the  transmutation  of  metals. 

PHAUMACOPCE  IA,  (from  pa^par.cv,  a  medicine , 
and  iroieiu,  to  make).  See  Dispensatorium. 

PH  ARM  ACO  POLE,  (from  <pacp.arecY,  a  drug,  and 
woXrw,  vendu).  See  Agyrta*'. 

PHaRYNGEA  CYNA'NCHE,  (see  Angina 
PH  ARY MJ ASA,  pharynx). 

PHARYNGEUM  SA'L,  (from  fapuy£,  pharynx). 
A  salt  used  in  quinsies,  thus  prepared:  H,  Crystal,  tart. 
t»l  nit*i  aa  ^i.  alum.  ust.  3*s.  dissolve  in  distilled  vine- 
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g.iv,  and  coagulate  the  solution.  This  salt  was  formerly 
dissolved  in  water  for  gargarisms. 

FHARYNGB'THRON,  (from  <papvyys9oov).  See 
Pharynx. 

PHARY  NGO-STAPHYLTNI,  (from  <pa.pvy%,  and 
<rtx<pv\i],  uvula),  are  two  small  muscles  fixed  to  the  la¬ 
teral  part  ot  the  musculi  thyro-pharyngaei,  as  if  they 
were  portions  detached  from  these  muscles,  running 
obliquely  forward  along  the  two  posterior  half  arches  of 
the  septum,  and  terminating  in  the  septum  above  the 
uvula,  where  they  meet :  the  thickness  of  the  posterior 
half  arches  is  made  up  by  these  muscles.  See  Wins¬ 
low’s  Anatomy. 

PHA'RYNX,  (airo  ro  tpspetv,  because  it  conveys  the 
food  into  the  stomach) ;  infundibulum,  pharyngethron,  a 
muscular  bag  fixed  behind  to  the  basis  of  the  skull  at 
the  cuneiform  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  laterally 
to  the  bottom  of  the  face,  and  below  to  the  larynx. 
The  muscles  which  cover  the  first  vertebrae  of  the  neck 
are  behind :  on  the  sides  the  upper  portions  of  the 
carotids  and  jugulars,  the  apophyses  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  the  pterigoid  muscle. 

The  pharynx  in  shape  resembles  the  wide  part  of  a 
funnel,  of  which  the  oesophagus,  q.  v.  is  the  lower 
portion.  The  top  is  styled  the  arch,  which  opens  to  the 
nostrils  :  the  body  communicates  with  the  month,  and 
the  extremity  with  the  stomach  The  arch  on  each 
side  terminates  in  a  point  towards  the  jugular  cavities  of 
the  basis  of  the  cranium.  It  afterwards  contracts  on 
each  side,  and  behind  the  larynx  is  again  enlarged. 
The  muscles  which  constitute  the  pharynx  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  described  by  their  names :  they  are  the 
crico-pharyngccus,  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the 
pharynx;  thyro-pharyngcciis,  from  the  thyroid  cartilage 
to  the  pharynx ;  hyo-pharyngirus,  from  the  os  hyoides  to 
the  pharynx  ;  stylo-phuryngcEus ,  from  the  styloid  process 
to  the  pharynx  ;  pterygo-p/iaryngeeus ,  from  the  pterygoid 
process  to  the  pharynx;  mylo-pharyngccus,  trom  the 
dentes  molares  to  the  pharynx;  salpingo  phaiyugieit*, 
from  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  pharynx ;  ccpha  o-pha 
rytigccus,  from  the  basis  of  the  skull  to  the  pharynx ; 
syn ctesm o-pharyngecus,  from  the  white  ligament  to  the 
pharynx ;  chondro-pharyngieus,  from  the  cartilaginous 
appendage  of  the  os  hyoides ;  glosso-pharyngtrus,  from 
the  root  or  upper  part  of  the  tongue  laterally,  home 
anatomists  have  limited  the  muscles  of  {he  pharynx  to  two 
or  three;  and  others  have  multiplied  them  to  thirteen 
or  fourteen  on  each  side.  Albinus  divides  them  into 
six  pair,  viz.  the  stylo-pharyngems  of  Douglas  ;  constric¬ 
tor  inferior,  the  crico-pharyngcew, and  thyro-pharyngeeus, 
of  Douglas ;  the  constrictor  mediics,  the  hyo-chondro, 
.and  cephalo-pharyngceus  of  Douglas;  the  constrictor  su¬ 
perior,  the  glosso,  my/o,  and  pterygo-phuryngaus  of 
Douglas;  the  palato-pharyngaus,  thyro-stapkilinus  of 
Douglas  ;  and  the  sa  l pin  go -pharyn gents  of  Douglas. 
’I  he  lowest  of  these  muscles  between  the  sides  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  form  the  first  muscular  circle  of  the 
oesophagus,  which  is  continued  in  complete  muscular 
circles  to  its  extremity.  Some  of  the  upper  ones, 
according  to  Santorini,  contribute  to  modulate  the 
voice. 

In  their  various  actions  they  enlarge  and  compress 
the  gullet,  so  as  to  forward  the  aliment  into  the 
stomach. 

The  pharynx  is  made  up  partly  of  several  distinct 


fleshy  portions,  which  are  looked  upon  as  so  many 
distinct  muscles,  so  disposed  as  to  form  the  large  cavity 
mentioned,  and  partly  of  a  membrane  which  lines  the 
inner  surface  of  this  whole  cavity,  a  continuation  of 
that  of  the  nares  and  palate.  This  membrane  is  wholly 
glandular ;  and  it  is  thicker  on  the  superior  and  middle 
portions  of  the  pharynx,  than  on  the  bottom  or  lower 
portion.  Immediately  above  the  first  vertebra  it  forms 
several  longitudinal  rugae,  very  thick,  deep,  and  short, 
and  we  generally  find  in  them  a  collection  of  mucus  in 
dead  bodies.  In  the  great  cavity  there  are  no  rugae, 
the  membrane  adhering,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  part, 
very  closely  to  the  muscles.  At  the  lower  part,  where 
it  is  .the  thinnest,  it  covers  die  posterior  part  of  the 
larynx,  and  is  very  loose,  formed  into  irregular 
folds. 

In  the.  London  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries, 
vol.  iii.  p.  85,  & c.  is  an  instance  of  a  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  occasioned  by  a  dilatation  of  the  pha¬ 
rynx. 

PHASEOLUS,  (from  pacnjXof,  a  little  ship,  which 
its  pods  were  supposed  to  resemble).  The  bean, 
vicia  faba  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  103;);  bona;  hath  a  long  pod 
full  of  kidney-shaped  or  oval  seeds,  which  as  a  food 
are  flatulent,  though  more  nutritious  than  the  other 
legumina. 

PHaSE'OLUS  MAJOR,  smilax,  hortensis,  fabama- 
jor,  phxsedlus  vulgaris  sc  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  10]  6.  French 
beans,  or  common  kidney-beans,  are  cultivated 
in  gardens ;  flower  in  July;  the  pods  are  used  as  ali¬ 
ment,  and  said  to  provoke  urine.  They  are  less 
nutrient  and  less  flatulent  than  beans  or  peas. 

Pmase'olus  Zurrate'nsis,  vel  Brasilia'nus, 
phaseolus  pruritus  excitans,  nai  corona,  COW-HAGE, 
COW-ITCH,  and  STINKING  bean,  dolichos  pruriens 
Lin.  Sp.  Fl  Dig.  Thfe  hairs  upon  the  pods,  if 
scraped  off  and  mixed  with  syrup,  may  be  given  to 
children  in  doses  of  a  tea-spoonful,  and  two  to  adults, 
for  destroying  the  long  round  worms.  If  ten  or  twelve 
pods  are  steeped  in  a  quart  of  beer,  and  §iv.  of  the  in¬ 
fusion  taken  every  morning,  they  are  said  to  act  as  a 
diuretic,  and  to  be  useful  in  dropsies.  See  Raii  Historia; 
London  Medical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  313.  Vide  Stizo- 
lobium. 

Phasb'olus.  See  Cajan  faba  mucuna  gu- 
acu. 

PHASIA'NUS,  (from  $xc n;,  a  river  in  Colchis; 
upon  whose  banks  they  abound).  Pheasant.  See 
A  .GUS. 

PHAUSI'NGES,  (from  <px.v<n;,  fire).  Red  circles 
in  the  legs,  excited  by  fire ;  sometimes  used  to  sig¬ 
nify  spots  lrom  other  causes. 

PHELLA  NDRUM,  (from  tfeXXo;,  cork,  because  it 
floats  upon  water).  See  Meum  Alfininum  Ger- 

MANICUM. 

Phella'ndrium  aquaticum,  Lin  Sp.  PI.  3 66. 
Cicutaria  palustris  tenuifolia,  SKELETON  WATER- 
WORT,  WATER-HEMLOCK,  FINE-LEAVED;  when 
not  thus  distinguished  it  is  often  confounded  with  the 
cicuta  virosa.  Withering,  Rot.  Arrang.  i.  17;,  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  phellandrium  aquati- 
cum:  the  rundle  with  many  spokes;  rundlets,  the 
same ;  general  fence,  none ;  the  empalement,  a  partial 
fence  of  seven  leaves,  sharp,  as  long  as  the  rundlet; 
cup,  of  five  teeth,  permanent ;  the  blossoms  general. 
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nearly  uniform  ;  florets,  nil  fertile  individually  un¬ 
equal;  petals,  five,  tapering,  heart-shaped,  bent  in¬ 
wards:  chives threads,  five,  hair-like  longer  than  he 
petals;  tips  roundish:  pointal;  seed-bud  beneath; 
shafts  two,  awl-shaped,  upright,  permanent  j  summits, 
blunt:  seed  vessels,  none;  fruit,  egg-shaped,  smooth, 
crowned  with  the  cup  and  the  pomtals,  divisible  into 
two  parts  ;  seeds,  two,  egg-shaped,  and  smooth  ;  fioiets 
in  the  centre  smaller  than  the  others.  Ihe  branchings 
of  the  leaves  are  straddling,  the  stem  very  thick,  hol¬ 
low,  scored,  petals  white. 

Withering  observes  that  the  seeds  are  recommended 
in  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  the  leaves  sometimes  added 
to  discutient  cataplasms  :  the  plant  is  generally  esteemed 
a  fatal  poison  to  horses,  occasioning  palsy,  owing  to  an 
insect  (curculio  paraplecticus)  which  generally  luiks 
within  the  stems :  the  usual  antidote  is  pig’s  dung. 

PHE'LLODRYS,  (from  4>£AAo<r,  the  cork-tree,  and 
Scu;,  an  oak ;  because  its  bark  is  a  kind  of  cork,  and 
its  appearance  that  of  an  oak);  corns;  quercus  cci  i 
Lin.  Sp  PI.  1415.  The  laurel  oak,  grows  in  Dal¬ 
matia  and  Greece.  The  leaves,  bark,  and  acoins,  agiee 
in  virtues  with  the  common  oak.  See  Q.UERCUS. 
Kaii  Historia. 

PHE'NION.  See  Anemone. 

PHI'ALA.  A  large  round  glass  vessel  with  a  long 
neck,  often  used  for  chemical  solutions.  The  common 
phial  also  of  the  apothecaries. 

PHILADY  NAMOS,  (from  piAo;,  a  friend,  and 
aSuvayts,  weal).  An  epithet  of  water,  as  a  salutary 
diluter. 

PHILA'NTHROPUS,  (from  <pi\sw,  to  love,  and 
«v9 ccuiro$,  a  man;  because  it  sticks  to  the  garment  of 
those  who  touch  it.)  See  Aparine.  Sometimes  the 
appellation  also  of  a  compound  antinepliritic  medicine. 
PHIL'LITIS.  See  Lingua  ceryina. 
PHTLLY'REA.  See  Ltgustrum  Indicum. 
PHILO'NIUM.  An  opiate,  called  from  its  inventor 
Philo  ;  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  class,  except  perhaps  the 
mithridate.  The-  philonium  Uornanvm  is  originally  a 
prescription  of  N.  Myrepsus.  There  are  different  pre¬ 
scriptions  for  this  medicine  in  various  pharmacopoeise  ; 
but  in  that  of  London,  1788,  it  is  made  in  the  following 
manner,  styled confectio  opiafa.  Rake  ot  hard  purified 
opium,  powdered,  six  drams  ;  long  pepper,  ginger,  and 
carraway  seeds,  of  each  two  ounces ;  syrup  ot  white 
poppy  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  whole.  Mix  the  purified  opium 
carefully  with  the  heated  syrup  ;  then  add  the  rest  pre¬ 
viously  powdered. 

PHILOSOPHO'RUM  MERCU'RIUS,  area  arcano- 
rum,  mercurius  metallorum ,  is  a  pure  fluid  substance, 
said  to  be.  found  in  all  mercury,  and  capable  of  being 
extracted  from  it.  The  existence  of  this  principle  was 
founded  on  the  idea  that  quicksilver,  fixed  by  sulphur, 
was  the  basis  of  all  metals. 

Philosorho'rum  o'leum.  See  Later. 

Philosopho'rum  la'pis.  See  Adamas. 

PHI  LTRON,  (from  tpiXtoj,  to  kiss).  Amatoria  le¬ 
nt- fici  a.  A  medicine  to  excite  love.  We  need  not 
add  that  no  such  exists,  except  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  credulous :  lust  may  be  excited,  but  never  love.  It 
also  signifies  the  depression  on  the  upper-lip,  situated 
immediately  under  the  septum  of  the  nose. 
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PHIMO  SIS,  (from  tpiy.ow,  to  tie  up) .  Capislratio , 
a  disease  in- which  the  prepuce  cannot  be  drawn  back 
so  as  to  uncover  the  glnn.s  penis.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it 
as  a  variety  of  the  phlogosis  phlegmone. 

This  disease  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  syphili¬ 
tic  affections,  though  then  most  troublesome,  and  more 
peculiarly  dangerous.  It  is  sometimes  natural,  from  a 
contraction  of  the  prepuce  at  its  termination,  as  if  drawn 
together  like  a  purse  by  strings  ;  and  in  that  case  at 
oifce  relieved  by  separating  the  extremity,  suffering 
it  to  .bleed,  and  dressing  it  as  a  common  wound  It 
sometimes  arises  from  inflammation,  in  consequence  of 
an  acrimony  in  the  mucus  of  the  odoriferous  glands ; 
but  then  the  prepuce  is  not  straitened,  the  glans  only 
is  inflamed  and  swollen,  and  to  draw  back  the  skin 
is  consequently  painful.  In  such  circumstances  the  . 
steam  of  warm  water,  or  its  opposite,  cold  applications, 
will  often  relieve.  To  inject  a  fluid  between  the  glans 
and  the  prepuce  is  in  such  states  more  easily  advised 
than  executed ;  but  if  it  can  be  done,  it  will  be  often 
beneficial. 

The  principal  cause  is  inflammation,  excited  by  go¬ 
norrhoea  or  a  chancre,  and  it  is  then  a  more  formidable 
complaint,  because  the  mischief  is  confined,  and  we 
know  not  its  nature  and  extent,  nor  can  we  apply  a  re¬ 
medy.  If  the  constitution  is  robust,  and  much  fever 
present,  bleeding,  low  diet,  and  frequent  saline  laxa¬ 
tives,  are  useful.  Cold  applications  to  the  penis  are 
more  beneficial  than  warm,  and  topical  bleeding,  with 
■leeches,  is  occasionally  useful.  Rhe.se,  howevei,  ofien 
fail,  though  assisted  by  opiates,  a  recumbent  posture, 
and  absolute  rest.  The  operation  then  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  simple,  and  by  no  means  dangerous.  A 
sharp-pointed  knife,  concealed  and  defended  by  a 
grooved  directory,  which  must  be  previously  intro¬ 
duced  between  the  prepuce  and  the  glans,  are  the 
only  instruments.  The  point  ot  the  knife  should  pass 
through  the  prepuce  at  the  bottom,  and  the  section 
be  made  by  drawing  it  towards  the  operator.  Common 
dressings  are  sufficient;  but  linen  or  lint  should  be  in¬ 
terposed  between  the  glans  and  the  prepuce,  to  pie- 
vent  adhesions.  The  treatment  ot  the  affection  ot  the 
olans  is  connected  with  its  cause,  the  LuES,  q.  v. 

°  Paraphimosis  is  the  opposite  disease,  where  the  pre¬ 
puce  cannot  be  drawn  over  the  glans.  Warm  relaxing 
applications  will  sometimes  assist ;  but  it  is  rarely  so 
troublesome  as  to  require  an  operation.  See  Bell's  Sur¬ 
gery,  vol.  i.  p.  528 ;  and  White’s  Surgery,  p.  843. 

PHLASMA,  (from  pAacv,  to  braise)  See  CoN- 

TUSIO. 

PHLEBOPALIA,  (from  an  artery,  or  veto, 

and  waAAiv,  to  leap).  See  Pulsus. 

PHLEBORRHA  GIA,  (from  pAey,  and  psuj.tofow). 
A  HAEMORRHAGE  from  a  VEIN. 

I’H  LEBOTO'MIA,  (from  ?Ae4/,  a  vein,  and  rty.vw,  to 
ait)  Phlebotomy,  veriuesettio,  the  cutting  or  open¬ 
ing  a  vein.  When  several  veins  were  opened  in  a  day, 
the  operation  was  formerly  called  neronuinn. 

The  first  instance  of  bleeding  on  record  is  that  of 
Podalirius  :  Hippocrates  did  not  often  direct  ibis  opera¬ 
tion  ;  Aretseus,  Celsus,  and  Galen,  used  it  more  freely  ; 
but  at  different  periods,  and  by  different  professors,  it 
was  encouraged,  or  nearly  prohibited.  Until  the  ^cal¬ 
culation  ol  the  blood  was  demonstrated,  the  piincipie# 
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or  this  practice  were  unknown,  and  indeed  at  present 
they  are  not,  \ye  think,  clearly  understood'. 

,•  .  discharge  ot  blood  procured  by  this  operation 
is  inconsiderable  in  proportion  to  the  whole  mass,  so  that, 
though  it  lessens  the  whole,  the  diminution  only  can 
produce  no  effect.  The  relief  which,  therefore,  follows 
trom  bleeding,  when  properly  employed,  must  arise 
from  another  source,  and  is  connected  with  that  state 
«f  the  system  characterised  by  the  term  diathesis  phla- 
gisticq.  This  is  the  state  of  the  strongest  and  most  ro¬ 
bust  constitutions,  marked  by  a  full  strong  pulse,  florid 
look,  great  firmness  of  the  simple  solids,  and  activity  of 
the  muscular  system.  In  such  habits  tension  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  proportional  reaction,  and  the  fullness  of  the 
vessels  produces  a  more  powerful  contraction  of  their 
coats. 

The  first  effect  of  bleeding,  therefore,  is  to  lessen 
this  tension ;  and,  as  will  be  obvious  from  our  remarks 
on  Inflammation,  q.  v,,  this  diminution  will  lessen 
the  power  of  the  vis  a  tergo,  and  the  congestions  will 
be  relieved  by  the  action  of  the  affected  vessels  only. 
.Another  effect  must  also  be  considered.  The  relief  of 
this  tension  will  take  oft'  from  the  excessive  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  brain;  for  we  have  shown  (see  Nkuvi) 
that  nervous  excitement  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  state  of  that  part. of  the  arterial  system  dispersed 
cn  the  nerves,  or  in  the  brain.  1  his  is  the  source, 
then,  of  that  fainting  which  follows  a  moderate  bleed¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  fainting  is  in  a  greater  degree,  and  comes 
on  more  quickly  in  irritable  constitutions,  where  this 
tension  is  least,  as  well  as  in  an  upright  posture, 
where  the  heart  acts  with  disadvantage,  as  opposing 
the  power  of  gravity.  This  general  relaxation  is  at¬ 
tended  also  with  a  proportional  relaxation  of  the 
smaller  vessels,  and  pains  are  relieved,  the  general 
feeling  of  oppression  removed,  a  sweat  breaks  out,  and 
a  quiet  sleep  is  often  induced.  Similar  consequences, 
as  we  have  seen,  probably  follow  (see  Fkhris  and 
Pestis)  when  the  viscera  are  overloaded,  even  in  as¬ 
thenic  or  putrid  fevers,  and  explain  the  apparently  in¬ 
consistent  practice  of  Sydenham,  Dover,  and  Rush. 

This  view  of  the  effects  of  bleeding  will  explain  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  topical  bleeding.  In  this  case 
the  vessels  are  emptied  near  the  part  affected;  and  ves¬ 
sels,  thus  depleted,  gradually  again  filling  from  the 
trunks,  will  lessen  the  tension  of  the  inflamed  arteries, 
without  diminishing  the  general  tension  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain.  We  must  look  then  to  the  advantages, 
and  indeed  the  injuries,  which  result  from  bleeding,  as 
connected  with  this  more  general  or  more  particular  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  system,  and  with  the  assistance  of  these 
views  we  shall  examine  its  effects  in  the  various  diseases 
for  which  it  has  been  recommended.  We  may  be  ac¬ 
cused,  however,  of  neglect  and  inattention  in  not  no¬ 
ticing,  with  therapeutical  writers,  the  diminution  of  the 
actual  quantity  ot  blood,  or  of  its  crassamentum.  The 
diminution  of  the  absolute  quantity,  however,  is  so  in¬ 
considerable,  that  in  animals  bled  to  death  the  redness 
of  the  muscles  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  changed ;  and  in 
young  animals  bled  repeatedly  to  whiten  the  flesh, 
the  effect  is  rather  from  the  debility  excited  than  the 
abstraction  of  the  red  particles.  In  these  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  latter  circumstance  has  some  effect;  for,  by 
whatever  mechanism  these  particles  are  formed,  their 


formation  i{  not  rapid;  and  if  we  regularly  detract  these 
while  the  vessels  are  filled  with  gelatinous  and  albu¬ 
minous  fluids,  after  some  time  the  colour  will  be  ne¬ 
cessarily  changed.  Repeated  bleeding  may  have  the 
same  effect  in  the  human  body;  but  we  can  connect 
this  alteration  only  with  chronic  weakness,  not  with 
the  salutary  changes  from  bleeding.  In  the  same  way 
debility  may  arise  from  the  abstraction  of  the  gluten  pi- 
fibrin  of  the  blood,  and  we  may  thus  attain  the  object 
of  former  pathologists,  ot  rendering  it  thinner  ;  but  till 
we  can  trace  diseases  to  viscidity,  we  shall  not  employ 
bleeding  for  this  purpose,  which  will  at  the  same  time 
gradually  destroy  the  vigour  of  the  system.  When  re¬ 
gularly  repeated  in  cases  of  asthma,  or  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  recurrence  of  inflammation,  we  find  no  benefit 
resulting  from  this  effect.  Anasarcous  or  other  dropsi¬ 
cal  effusions,  the  effects  of  debility,  are,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  frequent  consequences. 

Bleeding  was  employed  in  excess  by  the  mechanical 
physicians,  who  thought  to  lessen  the  moles  movenda 
by  this  means,  and,  consequently,  to  restore  the  equili¬ 
brium  between  the  weight  and  the  power.  We  usually 
employ  it  inversely  to  lessen  the  power.  As  the  me¬ 
chanical  system  continued  to  prevail  till  a  very  late  era, 
and  the  practice  founded  on  these  doctrines  is  not  yet 
obsolete,  it  is  not  surprising  that  bleeding  is  still  fre¬ 
quently  and  indiscriminately  employed.  The  humoral 
patholosists  used  it  constantly  with  another  view.  As 
they  supposed  the  cause  of  diseases  existed  in  the  blood, 
they  were  anxious  to  examine  its  state.  Eight  or  ten 
ounces  were  often  taken  with  this  view;  and  if  the  ope¬ 
ration  was  not  carefully  attended  to,  the  appearance  pf 
a  slight  buff  on  the  surface  would  determine  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  evacuation.  While  both  views  were 
adopted  in  the  widely-extended  system  of  Boerhaave, 
the  remedy  was,  of  course,  more  fashionable,  and  the 
error  very  generally  infected  the  schools  of  medicine 
even  in  our  own  era.  If,  as  a  late  author  observes,  the 
practitioners  of  this  country  are  in  general  Boerhaavians, 
we  shall  be  less  surprised  tha,t  it  is  not  yet  reformed. 

Bleeding  is  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  a  full  strong 
pulse,  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  by  local  pains,  in 
almost  every  fever  of  the  youug,  the  strong,  and  ple¬ 
thoric.  Various  views  will,  however,  limit  its  use  in 
each  state.  A  full  strong  •pulse  will  often  usher  in  fevers 
most  purely  asthenic  ;  nor  is  it  true  that  if,  with  the 
Cullenians,  we  diminish  the  reaction,  we  shall  relieve 
the  consequent  debility.  If  we  succeed  at  once  in 
checking  the  fever,  as  is  certainly  sometimes  the  case, 
it  is  a  remedy  highly  useful ;  but,  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  cases,  perhaps  in  ten  times  that  number  out  of 
a  thousand,  the  pulse  sinks;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fever  we  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  that  strength  which 
we  so  improvidently  wasted.  In  all  such  cases  we 
must  bleed  with  boldness,  or  not  at  all :  when  we  draw 
the  sword,  we  must  throw  away  the  scabbard. 

Again  :  every  practitioner,  we  suspect,  is  not  able  to 
distinguish  the  really  strong  pulse  from  that  which  is 
hard  in  consequence  of  irritation.  In  the  epidemic 
now  approaching  in  this  country,  the  pulse  in  the  earliest 
period  is  reported  to  be  full  and  strong;  but  the  fever  is 
in  its  nature  truly  asthenic,  and  from  the  time,  the  pre¬ 
vious  seasons,  and  the  nature  of  the  other  prevailing  com¬ 
plaints,  we  are  convinced  that  the  report  is  fallacious; 
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bat  a  physician  seldom  sees  fevers  on  their  first  attack, 
and  must  act  from  a  comparison  of  many  cases.  We 
recollect  well  the  first  case  we  saw  of  putrid  peripneu- 
mony:  the  pulse  felt  strong,  and  the  fatal  fiat  was  issued 
to  bleed;  but  a  source  of  doubt  arose  from  the  other 
appearances,  and  the  operation  was  suspended  :  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  preserved  at  last,  with  difficulty,  by  bark  and 
cordials.  In  general,  therefore,  to  a  full  strong  pulse 
we  must  add  a  firm  constitution,  a  flushed  face  in 
which  the  character  of  the  features  is  not  lost,  and  con¬ 
siderable  bodily  strength.  The  origin  of  the  disease 
from  cold,  without  any  prevailing  asthenic  epidemic, 
the  situation  of  the  patient  in  a  dry  elevated  spot,  and 
the  season  of  spring,  will  contribute  to  render  bleed¬ 
ing  more  certainly  a  proper  remedy. 

Difficulty  of  breathing,  from  any  cause,  or  a  fit  of 
asthma,  has  always  been  supposed  a  proper  indication 
for  drawing  blood,  and  we  have  more  than  once  seen  it 
employed  in  the  middle  of  asthenic  fevers  from  this 
occurrence.  The  event  was  in  every  instance  fatal. 
On  better  grounds,  and  on  the  sanction  of  more  ap¬ 
proved  authority,  it  is  employed  in  the  violent  asthmatic 
fits.  The  relief  is,  however,  purchased,  if  the  fits  fre¬ 
quently  recur,  by  exhausted  strength  and  anasarcous 
swellings.  The  remedy,  wdiich  is  borne  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  youth,  is  injurious  in  a  more  advanced  period; 
but  unfortunately  before  this  time  it  has  become  a  ha¬ 
bit,  which  cannot  without  danger  be  broken.  In  nerv¬ 
ous  asthmas  we  can  often  attain  the  end  by  a  less  dan¬ 
gerous  remedy,  and  it  is  not  the  natural  cure  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  which  is  relieved  chiefly  by  expectoration. 

Local  pains  more  decidedly  call  for  this  remedy  ;  yet 
it  is  often  not  only  ineffectual  but  injurious.  In  tire 
weak,  the  nervous,  and  the  irritable,  these  pains  are 
common;  and  it  will  appear,  in  a  moment,  absurd  to 
employ  with  them  a  remedy  adapted  to  the  firm  and 
robust  constitution.  Even  local  discharges  of  blood 
will  frequently  weaken,  when  with  irritability  plethora 
is  combined.  The  latter  coincidence  often  takes  place, 
and  on  this  account  we  did  not  mention  the  full  pulse 
as  an  indication  for  bleeding.  In  fact,  we  would  con¬ 
fine  bleeding  only  to  local  pains  on  the  access  of  fever, 
with  the  former  limitations.  It  is  used  also  with  pro¬ 
priety  when  these  pains  attack  robust  constitutions, 
though  without  fever,  as  in  colics;  in  hernia,  in 
sciatica,  in  jaundice  from  calculus ;  for  in  6uch  constitu¬ 
tions  fever  soon  comes  on,  from  the  causes  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  proceeds  with  rapidity  to  some  of  its  most 
dangerous  terminations.  " 

l  exers  of  every  kind  in  the  young,  the  strong,  and 
plethoric,  are  supposed  to  call  for  the  use  of  this  re¬ 
medy  ;  but  we  have  already  shown  the  dangers  of  such 
indiscriminate  conduct.  We  should  not  have  spoken 
of  this  practice  distinctly,  for,  in  fact,  it  has  been  al¬ 
ready  noticed,  except  to  guard  against  what  we  think  a 
radical  and  widely-extended  error.  We  remember  the 
former  Dr.  Gregory,  than  whom  no  man  was  more  ac¬ 
curate  and  cautious,  speaking  of  bleeding  as  safe,  and 
often  useful,  in  the  beginning  uf  all  fevers,  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  were  young  and  strong.  Dr.  Cullen,  the  anta¬ 
gonising  spring  to  every  part  of  the  Bocrhaavian  prac¬ 
tice,  was  It  d  to  the  same  plan  from  his  system  of  reac¬ 
tion.  both  practised  in  a  northern  latitude,  where 
it  was  not  considerably  injurious ;  and  without  noticing 
this  distinction,  disseminated,  we  fear,  a  dangerous 
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mode  of  proceeding.  Brown  was  led  to  violent  indis¬ 
criminate  bleeding  in  his  revival  of  the  methodic  sys¬ 
tem,  and  he  could  not  discover  his  error,  as  he  had 
little  experience.  His  pupils  have  unfortunately  not  al¬ 
ways  been  enlightened  by  their  errors. 

If,  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  beginning  ot 
this  article,  we  consider  the  use  of  phlebotomy  in  di¬ 
stinct  diseases,  we  must  begin  with  fevers,  and,  of 
course,  with  interm ittents.  In  these,  bleeding  is 
seldom  useful.  The  effects  of  relaxation  may  appear  to 
indicate  it  in  the  hot  fit  to  bring  it  sooner  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  but  we  shall  gain  little  in  our  ultimate  object,  the 
cure.of  the  disease  by  preventing  the  return  of  the  pa¬ 
roxysm.  If,  however,  the  delirium  in  the  hot  fit  is 
violent,  if  the  circulation  is  so  rapid  as  to  endanger  hae¬ 
morrhage  in  persons  predisposed  to  an  haemoptoe, 
bleeding  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
such  an  event.  In  general,  however,  it  is  unnecessary; 
and  evacuations,  with  low  diet  in  the  interval,  and 
opium  on  the  access,  or  near  the  termination  of  the  heat, 
will  conduct  the  paroxysm  more  safely  to  its  conclusion. 

In  those  irregular  intermittents,  which  attack  with  local 
inflammation,  it  may  be  useful  in  the  same  view  ;  but 
the  great  object  is  to  prevent  the  return.  Those  which, 
attack  with  syncope  and  apoplexy  also  sometimes  re¬ 
quire  it. 

Remittents  are  seldom  of  the  inflammatory  kind  ;  but 
these  are  the  fevers  in  which  the  American  practition¬ 
ers  have  bled  copiously.  The  principles,  however, 
on  which  this  practice  rests  have  been  often  men¬ 
tioned. 

Continued  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  with  the 
limitations  lately  stated,  certainly  require  bleeding,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  we  have  remarked  that  local  inflammations 
often  begin  with  fevers,  which  show  no  tendency  to  the 
subsequent  complaint.  The  great  difficulty  arises  from 
asthenic  fevers  often  beginning  with  inflammatory 
symptoms,  and  our  former  distinctions  must  be  here 
applied.  In  cases  of  the  slightest  doubt  it  is  better  to 
abstain;  for  it- is  an  error  that  may  be  remedied:  its 
opposite  cannot.  When  local  affections  arise  during 
the  continuance  of  a  fever,  we  must  first  examine  if  the 
disease  be  such  as,  in  its  progress,  might  be  attended 
with  inflammatory  congestions.  If  it  be,  we  must  in¬ 
quire  whether  any  marked  exacerbation  has  taken 
place,  whether  the  pulse  has  become  suddenly  full  and 
strong,  the  eyes  red,  and  the  face  flushed.  If  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  such  as  to  afford  the  slightest  doubt,  we 
may  employ  topical  bleedings;  and  if  still  more  doubt¬ 
ful,  a  blister.  In  other  circumstances  the  camphor 
with  opium  will  very  effectually  relieve. 

In  the  phlegmasia  we  find  this  remedy  most  generally 
necessary,  and  have  already  explained  the  foundation  of 
its  use  in  the  article  Inflammation,  q.  v.  Th« 
great  object  is  to  relieve  the  general  affection,  the  dia¬ 
thesis  phlogistica,  which  is  shown  by  a  remission  of  the 
hardness  of  the  pulse,  and  some  relaxation  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  topical  affection  may  in  this  way  be  alle¬ 
viated  ;  but  the  evacuations  would  be  much  too  copious 
were  they  continued  till  it  was  removed.  This  purpose 
topical  bleedings  and  blisters  will  supply.  'I  lie  dis¬ 
charges  of  blood  in  these  cases  were  formerly  enormous. 
From  altered  manners  and  constitutions,  such  consider¬ 
able  bleedings  are  now  neither  necessary  nor  useful ;  aruj 
under  the  articles  PkiufNkumonIA  and  Fleukuis- 
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we  have  pointed  out  the  utmost  extent  to  which  they 
are  at  present  practised.  With  a  view  to  facilitate  this 
discussion,  we  attempted  (see  Inflammation)  to 
arrange  the  phlegmasiae  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
inflammatory  diathesis,  and  consequently  to  point  out 
the  comparative  necessity  of  bleeding.  Some  practical 
doubts  may  arise  respecting  gastritis,  enteritis,  and  a 
few  others,  where  late  practitioners,  particularly  Dr. 
Bemberton  in  his  very  valuable  work  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Abdominal  Viscera,  have  carried  the  evacuation 
farther  than  we  have  proposed  in  the  separate  articles, 
supported  by  the  observation  that  the  pulse  rises  on 
bleeding;  but,  in  general,  we  have  offered  what  has 
been  the  result  of  our  own  practice.  In  this  second 
class  of  active  inflammations  we  have  not  often  seen  a 
second  bleeding  necessary;  but,  in  a  robust,  strong  con¬ 
stitution,  where  -the  pain  continues  violent,  the  pulse 
firm,  full,  and  strong,  a  second  and  a  third  are  some¬ 
times  required.  We  have  seen  enteritis  requiring  bleed¬ 
ings  as  copious  as  pleurisy.  In  medicine  there  are  no 
universal  propositions 

In  the  erythema  (for  we  must  now  take  leave  to 
follow  our  own  arrangements)  bleeding  is  highly  inju¬ 
rious,  if  we  except  the  peritonitis  puerperarum,  where  it 
has  been  employed,  it  is  said,  with  success.  But  this 
subject  we  shall  soon  resume  in  the  article  PuEltPbRA- 
Lis  fi.br is,  q.  v.  In  catarrhus  the  extent  of  the  re¬ 
medy  must  be  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
but  this  is  seldom  considerable,  and  in  very  few  instances 
is  the  loss  of  blood  requisite.  When  coryza  becomes 
peripneumonic,  or  when  dysentery  threatens  enteritis, 
it  maybe  admissible;  but  either  happens  very  rarely. 
In  phthisis,  as  we  shall  soon  find,  it  is  not  an  appro¬ 
priate  remedy.  Of  the  species  of  arthritis  rheumatism 
only  requires  bleeding,  and  this  is  often  necessary  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  all  its  varieties.  Indeed  no  dis¬ 
ease  in  many  cases  demands  larger  and  more  repeated 
evacuations.  Even  inarthrodyniaffiomtheviolenceofthe 
pain,  it  is  occasionally  necessary ;  and  some  practitioners 
employ  copious  bleedings  on  the  accession  of  gout.  We 
have  known  instances  in  which  they  have  lessened  the 
lit  repeatedly,  without  injuring  the  constitution  ;  but 
we  dare  not  recommend  the  imitation  of  the  practice, 
especially  in  the  weaker  or  more  irritable  habits. 

In  the  exanthemata  (order eruptiones)  it  is  only  adapted 
to  the  epidemic  exanthemata;  and  from  among  these  we 
must  except  all  but  the  variola  and  rubeola ;  for  of  the 
•pestis  We  have  lately  spoken.  In  the  former  it  is  only 
used  in  excessive  inflammatory  action,  with  a  determin¬ 
ation  to  the  head.  In  the  latter,  from  its  peripneumonic 
tendency,  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  principal 
remedy,  and  especially  in  the  diarrhoea,  which  often 
follows.  Since,  however,  we  have  learnt  the  good 
effects  of  laxative  medicines,  we  have  found  bleeding 
less  necessary,  and  have  indeed  very  few  cases  which 
have  required  it. 

In  the  projiuvia  the  use  of  this  remedy  is  confined  to 
the  active  hemorrhages,  those  discharges  which  agree  with 
phlegmasia  in  their  connection  with  increased  activity 
and  tone  in  the  arterial  system  ;  and  in  these  at  times  it 
must  be  employed  to  a  considerable  extent ;  for  the 
more  rapid  evacuation  diminishing  the  tone  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  and  the  tension  they  impart  to  the  nervous  sy¬ 
stem,  brings  on  fainting,  during  which  the  haemor¬ 
rhage  stops,,  and  the  ruptured  vessel  heals.  We  have 
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said  that  some  increased  action  occurs  in  even  the  pas. 
sive  haemorrhages  ;  and  bleeding  has  sometimes  been 
directed  in  these,  or  at  least  in  cases  which  partake  of 
the  nature  of  each. 

In  the  genus  constrictoria  (order  suppressorii) ,  asthma 
only,  at  times,  requires  this  evacuation;  but  it  must  be 
confined  to  the  strong  and  plethoric,  where  there  is  dan. 
ger  of  violent  inflammation,  or  of  immediate  suffoca¬ 
tion.  The  usual  conduct  of  practitioners,  in  this  respect, 
we  have  already  noticed.  The  suppression  of  sanguineous 
evacuations  sometimes  depends  on  spasm,  front  increas¬ 
ed  inflammatory  action;  and  when  a  suppression  of  the 
menses,  the  lochia,  or  of  the  hoemorrhoidal  discharge,  is 
attended  with  great  load,  a  flushed  face,  and  other  symp¬ 
toms  of  inflammatory  fever,  bleeding  is  essentially  ne. 
cessary.  Jt  should  not,  however,  be  hastily  employed, 
or  frequently  repeated  ;  for  it  soon  becomes  an  incon¬ 
venient,  if  not  a  dangerous,  habit.  In  icterus,  ischuria, 
and  dysurut,  it  is  only  useful  when  the  pain  is  attended 
with  fever,  and  inflammation  is  threatened,  or  has  come 
on. 

Adynamia;.  Tn  the  genus  coma,  violent  apoplexy  and 
palsy,  depending  apparently  on  active  haemorrhage, 
alone  require  bleeding.  It  has  been  lately  advised  in. 
the  variety  styled  hydrocephalica ;  but  the  practice  is 
confined  to  a  few  individuals  only:  and  we  have  not 
found  that  it  has  been  eminently  successful,  though 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  early  appearance  of  irritation. 
In  the  variety  of  syncope,  from  affections  of  the 
heart,  small  bleedings  have  been  sometimes  repeated 
with  success. 

Spasmi.  In  this  order  also  it  is  scarcely  ever  em¬ 
ployed  but  in  the  more  violent  convulsions  of  the  ple¬ 
thoric  and  robust,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  too 
great  determination  to  the  head  during  a  paroxysm ; 
in  pertussis,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  peripneumony, 
when  it  impends  ;  in  colica,  to  prevent  inflammation; 
and  in  hydrophobia,  from  an  idle  theory.  The  few 
diseases  which  remain  we  shall  mention,  without  any 
attention  to  arrangement,  in  their  order.  In  hallucinutio 
it  is  sometimes  beneficial  to  lessen  irritation  ;  in  mania, 
when  the  determination  to  the  head  is  violent  and 
apparently  inflammatory ;  in  hydrothorax,  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient  to  prevent  suffocation;  in  the  various 
he  mice,  to  prevent  inflammation,  sometimes  to  produce 
deliquium ;  and  in  all  violent  wounds  and  contusions, 
for  the  former  purpose. 

We  have  mentioned  bleeding  generally  in  convul¬ 
sions,  to  prevent  determination  to  the  head ;  but  in 
one  disease  of  this  kind,  the  convulsions  of  puerperal 
women,  it  has  been  employed  with  little  reserve,  and, 
we  may  add,  little  discretion.  It  sometimes  appears 
at  first  to  relieve  ;  but  there  are  few  practitioners  who 
have  adopted  this  plan  but  have  regretted,  in  the  se¬ 
quel,  the  loss  of  that  strength  which  they  were  unable 
to  restore. 

Bleeding  has  been  also  recommended  to  preserve 
health,  anti  the  custom  of  letting  blood  regularly  in  the 
spring  is  not  yet  quite  obsolete  in  the  county  where  the 
author  of  this  article  resides.  In  females,  at  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  menses,  it  is  sometimes  empirically  em¬ 
ployed,  and  occasionally  to  procure  abortion  It  were 
well  if  no  more  active  means  were  used;  for  this 4s  to¬ 
tally  ineffectual.  On  any  sudden  terror  and  surprise  it 
was  formerly  employed,  apparently  to  prevent  any  irm* 
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gular  determinations  to  the  different  parts,  or  probably 
accumulations  in  the  heart:  in  such  cases  it  is  at  least 
not  injurious. 

When  we  treated  of  the  Blood,  q.  v.  we  described 
its  constituent  parts,  and  their  spontaneous  separation. 

It  appeared  that  the  buffy  stratum  on  the  top  was  not 
the  effect  of  viscidity  or  lentor,  but  owing  rather  to 
tenuity  of  the  blood,  which  allowed  the  red  particles  to 
fall  down  before  the  gluten  coagulated.  '1  his  some¬ 
times  arose  from  a  more  intimate  mixture  of  the  parts 
of  this  heterogeneous  mass,  sometimes,  as  in  scurvy  and 
typhus,  from  a  real  tenuity.  Since  this  sign,  however, 
has  been  greatly  depended  on,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
some  distinctions  which  will  render  it  less  equivocal. 

As  this  appearance  is  owing  to  the  time  in  which  the 
coagulation  takes  place,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  its 
existence,  that  the  blood  should  not  be  too  quickly  or 
too  slowly  cooled.  Blood  does  not  coagulate  readily  in 
cold  or  in  warm  weather.  Either  extreme,  therefore, 
should  be  avoided.  It  coagulates  more  rapidly  in  small 
masses,  and  when  exposed  with  an  extensive  surface :  it 
should  consequently  flow  freely  from  a  large  orifice,  not 
drop  from  the  arm,  and  be  received  in  vessels  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  depth,  and  of  no  large  surface,  as  a  teacup.  The 
bleeding  dishes  of  our  ancestors  were  too  wide  and 
shallow.  The  blood  would  too  often  appear  huffy ;  and 
this  may  have  been  among  the  reasons  for  the  lrequent 
repetition  of  bleeding. 

A  circumstance  which  formerly  appeared  inexplica¬ 
ble,  will  on  these  principles  be  easily  accounted  for. 
In  inflammatory  diseases  the  first  dtawn  blood  was  not 
buffy.  The  second  teacup,  or  the  second  discharge, 
was  covered  witli  a  crust.  In  such  cases  the  pulse 
labours,  and  is  oppressed  with  the  load  :  though  the 
fever  is  considerable,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  pain,  for 
instance,  in  the  side  violently  acute,  the  pulse  continues 
soft,  and  not  peculiarly  strong.  From  considering  the 
constitution,  the  cause,  and  other  circumstances,  bleed¬ 
ing  may  appear  indicated,  andAn  such  cases  the  first  cup 
appears  natural.  When  the  load  is  removed,  the  pulse 
becomes  fuller  and  stronger,  the  circulation  more  free, 
and  the  heterogeneous  ingredients  more  intimately 
mixed  j  of  course  the  blood  becomes  buffy  :  and  though 
there  is  sometimes  no  time  for  the  production  of  this 
change  in  the  first  bleeding,  it  is  constantly  found  when 
the  operation  is  repeated. 

1  his  increased  fullness  and  strength  is  the  change 
expressed  by  the  language,  that  the  pulse  rises  on  bleed¬ 
ing.  It  is  followed  by  a  relief  of  the  load,  a  remission 
of  pain,  a  diminution  of  the  burning  beat,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  gentle  moisture  on  the  surface.  But  be¬ 
cause  one  bleeding  has  relieved  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  operation  must  be  repeated.  Wre  must  take  ad¬ 
vantage  ot  this  remission  to  procure  a  continuance  of 
the  favourable  change  by  other  means  (see  FebRIS  and 
In  h.  '  mmatio),  nor  again  repeat  the  operation,  un¬ 
less  the  former  symptoms  of  diathesis  phlogistiea  recur. 
On  the  contrary  if  the  first  bleeding  has  been  injuri¬ 
ous,  languor,  paleness,  a  rapid,  weak,  and  almost  in¬ 
distinct  pulse,  with  frequent  returns  of  syncope,  are 
the  consequences,  indicating  a  state  of  debility,  which, 
in  many  cases,  we  cannot  conquer.  Bleeding  should, 
therefore,  be  employed  with  caution. 

Blood  is  usually  taken  from  the  subcutaneous  veins 

in  the  flexure  of  the  fore-arm.  It  is  sometimes  drawn 


from  the  jugulars,  sometimes  from  the  saphaena  in  the 
leg,  and  in  a  few  instances  from  the  veins  in  the  back 
of  the  hand.  The  last  part  is  selected  from  necessity 
only,  as  the  veins  of  the  arm  are  sometimes  very  small. 
Blood  is  taken  from  the  jugulars  in  children,  as  the  vein 
is  large,  and  will  admit  of  a  rapid  depletion  ;  but  the 
chief  advantage  supposed  to  be  derived  is  from  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  parts  affected.  In  affections  of  the  head 
a  discharge  from  the  jugulars  appears  to  combine  the 
good  effects  of  a  general  and  a  topical  evacuation  j  but  in 
diseases  of  the  throat  it  seems  to  posssess  no  very  striking 
advantage,  except  from  the  size  of  the  vein  in  children. 
We  are  not  aware  that  it  produces  faintness  more 
quickly  than  when  the  blood  is  taken  from  other  veins. 
Bleeding  from  the  saphaena  is  a  branch  from  the  obso¬ 
lete  stock  of  derivation  or  revulsion,  where  an  evacua¬ 
tion  at  a  distance-was  supposed  to  have  an  effect  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  distance.  Had  the  mechanical 
physicians,  with  whom  this  was  a  favourite,  doctrine, 
employed  their  mathematics,  they  might  have  soon 
found  it  less.  In  uterine  complaints  the  choice  had  a 
better  foundation,  as  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  lower  extremities  would  probably  assist  the 
circulation  through  every  branch  of  the  descending 
aorta  ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  reasonable  had 
practitioners  used  it  in  abundant  rather  than  deficient 
menstruation. 

The  operation  itself  has  been  detailed  with  a  forma¬ 
lity  which  would  be  only  excusable  in  describing  that 
of  lithotomy,  or  dividing  the  ring  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  for  the  reduction  of  hernia.  We  shall  suppose 
the  minutiae  known,  and  notice  only  the  more  import¬ 
ant  circumstances. 

The  ligature  should  be  moderately  tight,  so  as  to  stop 
the  circulation  in  the  veins,  but  not  in  the  artery,  which 
should  be  felt  at  the  bending  of  the  arm, 'after  the  ligature 
is  applied.  When  the  veins  have  swollen,  the  operator, 
with  a  spear-shaped  lancet,  which  is  preferable,  since  it 
makes  the  wound  of  the  integuments  scarcely  larger 
than  that  of  the  vein,  divides  the  skin,  and  immediately- 
plunges  the  lancet  into  the  vein  itself,  in  an  oblique  di¬ 
rection,  to  prevent  its  passing  through  the  inferior  pa- 
rietes  of  the  vessel.  In  general,  the  operator  chooses 
the  vein  most  remote  from  the  artery  or  tendon  ;  but 
should  no  such  be  found  of  a  proper  size,  it  will  only 
require  a  little  additional  caution.  He  should,  in  that 
case,  press  his  lancet  only  so  low  as  to  be  sure  of 
wounding  the  vein,  and  then  divide  it  in  a  direction 
more  near  to  a  horizontal  one.  Veins  that  do  not  roll 
are  preferred}  but  this  is  an  useless  refinement,  since  it 
is  necessary  to  confine  the  vein  a  little  below  the  part 
where  the  puncture  is  made  by  the  thumb  of  the  left 
hand. 

When  the  blood  begins  to  flow,  the  posture  of  the 
arm  should  not  be  changed,  as  it  may  occasion  the 
wound  of  the  integuments  no  longer  to  coincide  with 
that  of  the  vein,  so  that  the  position  should  at  first  be 
an  easy  one,  that  is,  halt  bent  ;  and  the  operator,  if  he 
sees  that  the  apertures  do  not  coincide,  can  easily  draw 
the  skin,  so  as  to  coirect  the  error.  It  the  blood  stops 
from  faintness,  fresh  air  and  a  horizontal  posture  will 
restore  the  flow  :  if  from  too  tight  a  ligature,  it  should 
be  gr  ntly  slackened.  Moving  the  muscles  ot  the  hand  by 
rolling  any  thing  in  it  promotes  otten  the  discharge  After 
the  operation,  a  bit  of  lint,  with  some  sticking  plaister* 
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is  only  necessary,  unless  the  orifice  lias  been  large,  or 
the  bleeding  has  appeared  to  continue  after  the  ligature 
is  removed.  In  that  case  the  usual  bandage  with  a 
compress  is  necessary.  In  the  choice  of  veins  the  me¬ 
dian  basilic  is  usually  preferred,  as  the  largest,  nearest 
the  surface,  and  the  integuments  are  thinnest  over  it ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  artery  often  lies 
under  it,  so  that,  though  bleeding  is  less  painful,  the 
danger  is  greater. 

Simple,  however,  as  this  operation  is,  various  incon¬ 
veniencies,  and  some  very  dangerous  affections,  often  fol¬ 
low  it.  The  tendinous  aponeurosis  of  the  biceps  passes 
under  the  integuments,  and  though  this  is  thinner  over 
the  median  basilic  than  the  other  veins  of  that  part, 
wounds  in  it  seem  to  produce  inconveniencies.  The 
tendon  also  of  the  muscle  is  sometimes  punctured,  and 
occasionally  a  subcutaneous  nerve  wounded.  rl  he  pain 
sometimes  immediately  felt  on  the  introduction  of  the 
lancet  is  probably,  as  we  shall  soon  find,  caused  by  a 
wounded  nerve  ;  for  the  tendons,  in  a  sound  state,  are 
insensible,  and  in  every  instance  of  bleeding  the  aponeu¬ 
rosis  is  necessarily  cut.  When,  however,  the  acute 
pain  just  mentioned  does  not  soon  recede,  but  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase,  there  is  always  reason  to  fear  the 
most  disagreeable  consequences.  •  The  wound  inflames, 
its  lips  become  sorb  and  hard,  and,  after  a  few  hours, 
a  watery  serum  or  a  bloody  sanies  oozes  from  them. 
After  the  continuance  of  these  symptoms  for  a  few 
days,  with  little  variation,  the  acute  pain  is  changed  to 
a  burning  heat,  which  increases  to  a  very  violent  de¬ 
gree.  The  lips  of  the  wound  swell  still  more,  and  the 
tumour  is  communicated  to  the  whole  limb,  which  at 
last  appears  erysipelatous.  The  pulse  then  becomes 
hard  and  quick,  the  pain  is  intense,  the  patient  restless, 
and  sujbsultus,  convulsions,  or  a  locked  jaw,  close  the 
scene. 

Events  so  distressing,  from  causes  apparently  inade¬ 
quate,  have  excited  the  attention  of  pathologists,  who 
have  hitherto  laboured  with  little  success  to  explain  them. 
The  original  idea  was,  that  the  wound  of  the  tendon  oc¬ 
casioned  all  the  subsequent  distress.  In  vain  was  it  al¬ 
leged  that  tendons  were  insensible,  that  nerves  could 
not  be  traced  to  them,  that  they  must  be  cut  and 
wounded  in  a  variety  of  operations,  as  well  as  by 
numerous  accidents:  equivocal  facts  were  still  pro¬ 
duced  in  opposition,  nor,  till  within  a  few  years,  was 
it  concluded  that  such  consequences  could  not  arise 
from  any  wound  of  these  organs.  A  partial  wound 
of  a  nerve  often  produced  similar  complaints ;  and 
nervous  irritation  was  the  forerunner  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  the  spasm.  In  this  state  of  contending  opi¬ 
nions,  Mr.  Hunter,  active  and  ingenious,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  whimsical  and  eccentric,  suggested  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  cause.  He  had  found  in  horses,  who  died  in 
consequence  of  venesection,  the  internal  surface  of  the 
vein  inflamed,  and  similar  effects  had  occurred  in  the 
human  frame.  Air  then  admitted  into  the  cavity  of 
the  vein  was  followed  by  inflammation,  and  its  usual 
attendant  suppuration,  while  the  pus,  thus  mixed  with 
the  blood,  produced  all  the  symptoms  of  irritation. 
Without  doubting  the  facts,  we  may,  however,  arraign 
the  consequences.  The  acce-s  of  air  to  the  coats  of 
the  vein  is  at  best  improbable,  since  it  always  con¬ 
tinues  full ;  but,  if  admitted,  the  pungent  pain  at  first, 
the  rapid  appearance  of  the  inflammation,  and  its  pro¬ 


gress,  precludes  the  idea  of  a  cause  always  slow,  and  ;a 
general,  gradual  in  its  effects.  If  still  allowed,  symp¬ 
toms  of  nervous  irritation  do  not  follow  the  absorption 
of  pus,  and  a  locked  jaw  is  never  the  consequence  of  ab¬ 
sorbed  purulent  matter.  In  fact,  all  the  circumstances 
coincide  in  the  idea  of  a  nervous  irritation,  from  a  wound 
in  the  medullary  orgau  ;  and,  from  the  facts  adduced, 
we  must  admit  that  an  inflammation  of  the  internal  sur¬ 
face  of  the  vein  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  this  irrita¬ 
tion. 

The  remedies  usually  advised  for  this  complaint 
seem  to  be  in  part  derived  from  the  idea  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  vein.  Their  ope¬ 
ration,  however,  equally  admits  of  another  explanation. 
When  an  unusually  acute  pain  is  felt  in  tire  operation, 
which  does  not  subside  in  a  few  hours,  the  arm  should 
be  kept  in  a  perfectly  relaxed  state;  emollient  poultices, 
which  would  perhaps  be  rendered  more  effectual  by  the 
addition  of  opium,  applied  -t.  the  patient's  diet  be  low ;  a 
large  dose  of  opium  given,  followed  soon  afterwards  by 
a  purgative.  It  the  pain  still  continues  and  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  wound  increases,  leeches,  near  the  part, 
are  recommended,  with  a  liberal  bleeding  from  some 
other  vein.  In  this  state  warm  emollient  applications 
often  increase  the  heat  as  well  as  the  pain;  and  the  seda¬ 
tive  astringent  ones  afford  most  relief,  particularly  solu¬ 
tions  of  vitriolated  zinc  applied  cold,  and  Goulard's 
cerate.  Applications  of  opium  seem  not  to  have  been 
sufficiently  tried,  and  no  rttse  of  this  kind  lias  occurred 
in  our  practice  to  enable  us  to  speak  for  ourselves 

When  the  symptoms,  however,  have  increased  to  a 
dangerous  degree,  opiates  have  been  given  freely,  and 
every  means  of  allaying  irritation  attempted ;  but  these 
means  have  been  usually  found  inefficient,  and  the  only- 
alternative  is  dividing  all  the  subcutaneous  nerves  above 
the  wound,  or  an  amputation  of  the  limb.  In  this 
case  the  wounded  vein  must  be  tied  above  and  below, 
and  the  intermediate  part  cut  out.  If  then  we  dissect 
down  to  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  a  little  on  each 
side,  the  injured  nerve,  if  such  has  been  the  cause, 
must  have  been  divided.  Amputation  is,  however, 
our  last  resource;  and  it  would  probably  have  been 
more  often  effectual  if  attempted  earlier. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  every  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  arm,  or  the  neighbouring  parts, 
after  bleeding,  is  so  dangerous  and  fatal  in  its  conse¬ 
quences.  A  phlegmon  will  sometimes  form  on  the  part 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  cellular  substance,  and 
this  inflammation  in  many  instances  becomes  erysipela¬ 
tous.  Each  is  removed  by  the  common  remedies, 
and,  after  the  suppuration,  the  coat  of  the  vein  is  found 
to  be  free  from  induration:  its  substance  was  never 
affected. 

We  have  observed,  also,  that  inconveniencies  have 
arisen  from  the  wound  of  the  integuments  not  per¬ 
fectly  coinciding  with  that  of  the  vein.  The  conse¬ 
quences  have  been,  that  the  blood  has  passed  into  the 
cellular  substance,  and  enormously  distended  the  arm. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  this  distension,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  acute  pain,  sufficiently  point  out  its  cause,  and 
the  little  comparative  injury  to  the  constitution  likely 
to  result.  If  from  want  of  caution  the  lancet  is 
plunged  through  the  vein,  the  injury  is  more  consider¬ 
able,  and  mortification  has  been  the  consequence.  The 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  however,  opposes  a  sufficient 
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obstacle  to  the  discharge ;  but  the  blood  itself  must  be 
removed  by  an  operation,  sometimes  the  wounded  por¬ 
tion  of  the  vein  cut  out. 

Among  the  accidents  from  bleeding,  an  irritation  and 
a  consequent  inflammation  of  the  absorbents  have  been 
enumerated.  These  vessels  we  know  to  be  muscular, 
and  they  become,  by  inflammation  of  their  coats,  hard 
and  acutely  sensible  cords.  Inflammations  of  this  kind 
are  distinguished  from  those  which  arise  from  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  acrid  matter,  from  the  glands  not  always 
enlarging,  and  from  the  hardness  being  felt  below  as 
well  as  above  the  source  of  the  disease  :  sometimes  in¬ 
deed  the  gland  is  affected;  but  the  pain  is  greatest  at 
the  first  appearance  of  the  tumour,  and  it  has  little  ten¬ 
dency  to  suppurate. 

Though  inflammation  of  the  vein  be  not  the  cause 
of  the  dangerous  symptoms  before  enumerated,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  sometimes  takes  placed  at  least  as  an  effect,  and 
Mr.  Abernethy  has  recorded  three  cases  of  tlie  kind. 
The  symptoms  of  general  inflammation  were  consider¬ 
able  ;  but  the  disease  yielded  to  common  remedies. 
The  sides  of  the  vein  apparently  adhered  above  and  be¬ 
low.  Our  author  advises  &  compression  on  the  vein 
above,  to  assist  this  adhesion,  since  inflammation  is 
speedily  communicated  along  membranes,  and  may 
otherwise  extend  to  the  heart,  of  which,  if  our  me¬ 
mory  does  not  fail  us,  we  recollect  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances. 

A  consequence  of  bleeding  not  sufficiently  discri¬ 
minated,  in  the  general  systems,  is  the  injury  which  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  receives  from  a  puncture.  The 
effects  of  such  a  wound  would  alone  disprove  the  symp¬ 
toms  formerly  attributed  to  it;  for  they  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  The  general  distinguishing  symptom  is  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  a  cord  bound  tightly  round  the  arm,  w  ith  an 
inability  to  move  it.  This  seems  in  some  instances  to 
arise  from  matter  confined  under  the  aponeurosis ; 
and  in  one  case  an  opening  made  at  a  small  point,  near 
the-extemal  condyle,  discharged  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pus,  by  which  the  patient  was  immediately  relieved. 
At  other  times,  however,  this  sensation  of  tightness 
really  arises  from  spasm.  We  know  that  the  tendons 
are  incapable  of  Contracting;  but  they  seem  to  commu¬ 
nicate  irritation  to  the  muscular  fibres,  by  which  con¬ 
traction  is  excited.  In  the  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Colby 
(Medical  Communications,  vol.  ii.  p.  its.)  there  was  no 
suppuration;  and  in  those  described  by  Mr.  Watson, 
though  an  obscure  sense  of  fluctuation  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  finger,  there  was  no  purulent  matter,  i  he 
latter  seems  to  attribute  the  contraction  to  a  thickening 
of  the  aponeurosis  from  inflammation  ;  but  the  symp 
toms  from  the  description  of  the  patient,  evidently 
point  out  the  source  to  be  a  spasmodic  contraction; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  as  this  has  occurred  in  so 
few  cases,  while  tire  aponeurosis  must  be  divided  in 
ever)  operation,  that  a  nerve  distributed  on  the  tendon 
was  wounded.  In  the  first  case  an  incision  was  made 
between  the  brachiaeus  internus  and  supinator  radii 
longus  (Meiiical  Communications,  vol.  ii.  p.  25 O'), 
where  an  obscure  fluctuation  was  seemingly  felt  Va¬ 
rious  other  incisions  were  tried  with  little  effect,  till 
one  was  made  into  the  middle  of  the  biceps,  carried 
deep  into  the  body  of  the  muscle  down  to  the  tendon, 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  and  so  low  into  the  latter 


as  could  be  done  with  safety.  The  relief  was  name* 
diate,  and  continued.. 

In  all  such  cases  it  seems  that  opiates  have  not  been 
tried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  if  we  except  that  recorded 
by  Mr.  Colby  of  Torrington,  and  his  success  seeins 
owing  to  bis  bold  and  very  judicious  exhibition  of  this 
remedy.  Opium  would  be  apparently  useful,  not  only 
internally  but  as  an  external  application,  and  we  could 
wish  that  in  future  events  of  this  kind  it  might  be 
tried. 

We  recollect  only  one  other  accident  from  bleeding, 
viz. the  wround  of  a  lymphatic.  It  continues  to  discharge 
lymph  for  a  few  days,  but  is  soon  cured.  At  least  a 
watery  solution  of  sulphurated  copper  will  produce  this 
effect.  See  Cucurbitl'i.a  and  Hirudo. 

On  the  subject  of  blood-letting,  see  Galen  de  San¬ 
guinis  Missione;  Boiallus  de  Venaesectione ;  M.  A.  Se¬ 
verinus  on  Bleeding;  An  Essay  concerning  Blood-let¬ 
ting,  by  R.  Butler,  M.  D.  ;  Bell's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p. 
0:i,  &e. ;  White’s  Surgery,  p,  Abernethy’s  Sur¬ 

gical  Essays;  Mr.  J.  Hunter's  Works;  Medical  Com¬ 
munications,  vol.  ii. 

PHLEBO'TOMUS,  (from  <p\s^,  a  vein,  and  Vculvm, 
to  ait).  A  LAN  CRT,  or  a  fleam,  for  bleeding. 

PHLEGMA,  (from  <p\syu,  to  excite).  Phlegm,  a 
mucous  or  excrementitious  fluid  discharged  from  the 
bronchi*.  Galen  gives  this  denomination  to  every  cold 
humour  :  in  Hippocrates  it  often  signifies  inflammation. 

In  chemistry  phlegm  signifies  the  water  obtained  by 
distillation, 

PHLEGMA  SIA.  See  Inflammatio. 

PHLEGMA'TIA,  (from  (pXeyco,  to  bum).  See  Ana¬ 
sarca. 

PHLEGMA'TIA  DOI.ENS.  See  LYMPHiEDUCTUS. 

PHLEGMATORRHA'GIA;  (from  <p\ eyixa,  mucus, 
and  cewjjiuu).  A  discharge  of  thin  phlegm  from  the 
nostrils.  Se*e  Salmuthus,  obs.  3 7- 

PH  LEG  MON  E,  (from  <pte  yw,  to  burn).  See  In¬ 
flammatio. 

Phlegmo  ne  ARTICULI.  See  Arthropuosis. 

PHLEPS,  (from  <p\sw,  to  abound ;  because  it  is  filled 
with  blood).  See  ARTERIA. 

PHLOGI'STiCI,  (from  f\oy^M,  to  burn).  Inflam¬ 
mations,  and  fevers,  with  a  hard  pulse  and  topical  pain. 

PHLOGI  STON,  (from  <p\oyi'Cu>,).  Inflamma¬ 
ble  principle,  on  which  the  ignition  of  all  bodies 
was  supposed  to  depend.  The  existence  of  this  ele¬ 
ment  was  first  asserted  by  Bccher,  an  opinion  adopt¬ 
ed  by  Stahl,  and  since  by  other  chemists;  but  the  late 
discoveries  of  Lavoisier  and  others  have  wholly  dis¬ 
proved  its  existence.  The  opinion  since  the  death  of 
Dr.  Priestly  has  not  one  scientific  advocate ;  and  the 
addition  of  oxygen  is  now  established  to  explain  all  the 
changes  attributed  to  the  separation  of  phlogiston. 

See  on  this  subject  Lavoisier’s,  Chapter  s,  and  Four- 
croy’s  Elements  of  Chemistry.  In  Mr.  Nicholson’s. 
Elements  the  reader  will  find  the  fairest  representations 
of  both  theories,  as  applied  to  different  processes. 

PH  LOGO  SIS,  (from  <p\oyow,  to  inflame).  See  IN- 
flammatio,  and  Alstus  volaticus. 

PHLO  MIS,  (from  <p Ao£,  n  flame ;  from  its  flame-like 
colour).  See  Salvia  sylvestris. 

PHLYCTyE'NiE,  (pXvxrzivxt,  small  bladders,  from 
to  be  hot)  j  holophlyctides ,  phlj/zacion,  applied  by 
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Linnaeus  and  Vogel  to  Injdatis.  (See  Bui.  LA  )  Pustules 
on  the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eye,  including  the  unguis  and 
phliictancc,  strictly  so  called :  when  they  arise  in  the 
conjunctiva  they  are  reddish  at  lirst,  and  afterwards 
white;  hut  when  on  the  transparent  cornea,  dusky,  at 
last  white.  Their  seat  is  usually  under  the  external  coat 
of  the  cornea,  and  they  have  been  cured  by  taking  off 
its  external  lamina,  to  remove  the  stagnating  matter. 
They  are  generally  occasioned  by  inflammation,  and 
should  be  dressed  three  or  four  times  a-day  with  six  or 
eight  grains  of  cerussa  acetata,  dissolved  in  three  ounces 
of  aq.  rose-water,  and,  when  they  yield,  washed  with 
equal  parts  of  brandy  and  water.  It  they  neither  dis¬ 
perse  nor  break  speedily  they  must  be  opened  with  a 
lancet,  and  dressed  with  the. aqua  saphirina.  Little 
watery  pustules,  full  of  a  hot  acrid  fluid,  are  styled 
■pldyctauv ;  but  we  shall  consider  this  complaint  under 
the  two  fallowing  articles,  q.  v. 

PHLY’CTIS,  (from  <p\u%u>,  to  be  hot).  A  watery 
pustule  or  eruption  on  the  skin,  with  a  circular  base 
slightly  inflamed,  containing  a  lymph,  sometimes  clear 
and  pellucid,  but  more  frequently  whitish,  like  whey, 
or  pearl-coloured.  The  pustule  terminates  in  a  lamin¬ 
ated  scab.  Under  this  head  may  be  ranked  the  bydroa 
or  liidroa,  boa,  and  sudamina,  of  authors 

PHLYXA  CION,  or  PHLYZA'CIt  )N,  (from  <p\vfa, 
to  be  hot).  A  pustule  or  vesication  on  the  skin,  excited 
by  fire  or  heat.  Dr.  Willan  defines  it  a  pustule  (the 
size  of  a  pea)  containing  pus;  and  raised  on  a  hard, 
circular,  inflamed  base,  of  a  vivid  red  colour.  T  his  dis¬ 
ease  seems  to  be  only  a  greater  degree  of  phlyctis,  and 
each  may  be  readily  understood  by  what  has  been  ob¬ 
served  under  Morbi  cutanei,  q.  v.  It  is  succeeded 
by  a  thick,  hard,  dark  coloured  scab. 

PHCKNT'CIUS  MO  RBUS.  See  Elephantiasis. 

PHCENl  GMOI,  (from  <povt<r<ruj,  to  become  red).  See 
Epispastica. 

PRICE  NIX,  (from  Vhcenicia,  its  native  soil).  See 
Lolium. 

PHOS,  (from  <pa.w,  to  shine).  Light.  SeePlJPiLLA. 

PHO'SPHATS,  (from  phosphorus) .  Salts  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  phosphoric  acid  with  different  bases  ; 
those  with  the  phosphorous  acid  are  called  phosphite. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  (See  Chkmia.)  It  has, 
we  observe,  been  used  in  hectics,  and  as  a  tonic  in 
cases  where  mineral  acids  have  been  recommended. 
Though  found,  however,  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  we 
would  rather  consider  it  as  an  animal  acid.  It  occurs 
in  the  blood,  in  the  bones,  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  gluten  of  seeds,  particularly  of  maize.  The 
Bolognian  stone  is  the  radiated  sulphurated  barytes. 
Haiiy,  ii.  332. 

PHOSPHORUS,  (from  <pojg,  light,  and  <psfw,  to 
bring)  ;  autophosphorus,  the  name  of  a  collyrium  in  Ga¬ 
len.  Phosphorus  was  first  discovered  in  lbug  by  Brandt, 
but  kept  as  a  secret,  and  in  ldj-l  by  Runckel,  and  af¬ 
terwards  by  Boyle,  from  whom  it  was  called  the  Eng¬ 
lish  phosphorus,  as  it  was  supplied  by  a  London  apothe¬ 
cary,  to  whom  he  taught  the  secret.  It  is  an  oxide 
originally  prepared  from  urine ;  nor  was  it  discovered 
fill  the  year  1  /tig  that  its  acid  was  contained  in  bones. 
For  its  chemical  properties,  see  Chemia,  vol.  i.  p. 
420. 

It  was  given  many  years  since,  according  to  the  ac- 
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count  of  Hankwitz,  the  apothecary  to  whom  Boyle 
communicated  the  secret,  in  France,  in  colics;  after¬ 
wards  by  Mentz  in  low  fevers,  as  a  cordial  and  sudo¬ 
rific  ;  and  by  Le  Roi,  in  rheumatic  and  nervous  dis¬ 
eases.  It  is,  however,  a  medicine  of  considerable  acri¬ 
mony,  and,  from  Le  lloi’s  experiments,  highly  danger¬ 
ous  (Memoirs  de  la  Societd  d’Emulation,  vol  i.).  He 
found  the  most  painful  and  distressing  effects  from 
three  grains  of  this  oxide,  though  it  is  the  dose  given 
by  Mentz  in  petechial  fevers  as  a  cordial.  Wackard 
has  cautioned  us  by  relating  the  dangers  and  incon- 
veniencies  which  resulted  from  its  use.  A  similar 
case  is  recorded  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Jourr 
nal ;  and  others  might  be  offered  from  the  records  of 
private  practice.  — 

The  exhibition  of  phosphorus  is  not  an  easy  task.  It 
must  he  reduced  to  powder,  but  the  slightest  heat  in¬ 
flames  it.  If  put  into  warm  water,  and  agitated,  it  dif¬ 
fuses  itself  like  oil,  and,  on  the  sudden  affusion  of  cold 
water,  is  precipitated  in  a  powder.  This  may  be  rub¬ 
bed  with  mucilage  into  a  lohoc,  with  powder  of  gum- 
arabic  into  pills ;  but,  camphor,  in  general,  assists  its 
union.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  is  now  considered  as  a 
sufficient  dose.  The  exhibition  of  phosphorus  has 
again  of  late  been  attempted  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism; 
but  it  is  a  remedy  so  truly  dangerous,  that  we  should 
earnestly  dissuade  any  future  trials. 

Combined  with  soda  it  is  a  tasteless  neutral,  recomr 
mended  by  Dr.  Pearson  as  a  laxative  for  children,  and 
highly  useful  in  their  complaints.  The  other  phosphats 
have  not  been  used,  except  the  phosphorated  mercury, 
which  we  noticed  vol.  i.  p.  17b,  and  the  phosphorated 
and  oxiphosphorated  iron,  lately  recommended  in  can¬ 
cer  by  Dr.  Carmichael,  of  Dublin.  See  Bononiensis 
lapis. 

See  the  different  processes  in  Chaptal’s  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  vol.  iii.  p.  350,  8cc  ;  Thompson’s  Che¬ 
mistry;  Fourcroy’s  Chemistry,  ix.  245.. 

Phospho  rus  bononiensjs,  and  Kirche'ri.  See 
Bononiensis  lapis. 

Phospho'rus  li'ouidus.  One  grain  of  the  phos¬ 
phorus,  in  powder,  cautiously  mixed  with  ten  of  cam¬ 
phor,  dissolved  in  the  oleum  caryophyllorum,  make 
a  liquid  phosphorus,  which  may  be  rubbed  on  the 
body  without  danger  of  inflammation.  It  is  chiefly 
used  as  an  amusing  experiment,  since  it  is  luminous  in 
the  dark. 

PHOSPHU'RETUM,  (from  phosphorus).  Phos- 
phuret.  Combination  of  phosphoric  acid,  with  dif¬ 
ferent  bases.  (See  Phosphats.)  In  these  the  oxy¬ 
gen  is  in  a  still  less  proportion. 

PHOTOPHOBIA,  (from  <ptu$,  light,  and  <p'Xt m,  (o 
dread).  Too  great  sensibility  of  the  ietina,  either  from 
inflammation,  increased  nervous  sensibility,  as  in  hydro¬ 
phobia,  or  from  a  disuse  of  light. 

PHO'XOS,  (<potos).  The  sugar-loaf-shaped  head. 

PHRA'GMOS,  (from  <pfU<r<rui,  to  inclose).  An  ana¬ 
tomical  term  for  the  double  series  of  teeth. 

PH11A  SIUM  VI  RIDE.  See  2Eris  flos. 

PURE  NES,  (froin  fypyv,  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  mind).  See  Diaphragma. 

PHRENE  SIS,  or  PH  R  EN  ETTAS  IS,  (from  $ps»sf, 
the  diaphragm).  See  PHRENITIS. 

PHRE'NICiE  ARTE'RI/E,  and  VE'N/E,  (from 
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the  same).  See  DiAPHRAGMATrCJE  ARTERI.E,  and 
VENJE. 

PHRENI'SMUS.  See  Phrenitis. 

PHRENITI  CI  NE  RVI.  The  nerves  which  run 
in  the  diaphragm.  See  Nervi. 

PHRE'NITIS,  (from  (ppeve;,  diaphragm),  cephalitis. 
Phrenitis  was  formerly  supposed  to  arise  from  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  diaphragm,  which  was  called  phrencs,  as 
if  assistant  to  the  intelligent  principle.  The  term  is 
now  applied  to  an  inflammation  in  the  brain,  or  rather 
its  membranes,  with  a  violent  delirium,  and  an  acute 
continued  fever,  named  cephalalgia  iujlammatoria ;  by 
the  Arabians  karabitvs ;  by  the  Greeks  pkrenesis,phrenis- 
tnus,  and  sphacelismvs .  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease 
among  the  phlegmasia,  denning  it  a  violent  febrile  af¬ 
fection,  attended  with  pain  of  the  head,  redness  of  the 
face  and  eyes,  incapability  of  bearing  light  and  sound; 
pervigilium ;  fierce  delirium ;  and  typhomania. 

It  is  idiopathic  when  the  head  is  primarily  affected  ; 
and  symptomatic  when  the  morbid  affection  is  trans¬ 
lated  to  the  head,  from  some  other  part,  as  from  the 
side  in  pleurisy.  The  former  is  inseparably  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  acute  fever;  the  latter  is  followed  by.  the 
fever,  and  styled  desipientia. 

The  idiopathic  is  rare  j  but  the  symptomatic  is  some¬ 
times  met  with,  and  most  frequently  appears  about  the 
crisis  of  other  fevers,  attended  with  a  rigor,  a  tremor  of 
the  joints,  tension  of  the  precordia,  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremies,  linn  urine,  discharged  either  in  too  sparing  or 
too  large  a  quantity.  The  symptomatic  phrensy  scarcely 
differs  even  in  degree  from  the  idiopathic. 

An  approaching  phrenitis  is  announced  by  intense 
continual  watchings  :  or,  if  the  patient  sleeps,  his  sleep 
is  interrupted  and  troubled;  he  starts,  and  is  affected 
with  terrible  dreams;  soon  forgetting  what  is  said. 
If  at  any  time  he  returns  an  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion,  his  fierceness  and  anger  seem  to  be  increased  ;  the 
pulse  is  small  and  hard,  a  pain  is  constantly  felt  in  the 
occiput,  and  as  the  disorder  increases  the  eyes  become 
more  fixed  and  red,  tears,  at  the  same  time,  flowing 
from  them.  The  phrenitis  is  marked  by  an  acute 
fever,  a  pulse  low  and  tense,  sometimes  hardly  percepti¬ 
ble;  but  in  most  instances  full  and  strong.  The  sleep 
is  disturbed,  the  delirium  violent,  with  noise  in  the  ears, 
and  excessive  headach.  The  tongue  is  dark  and  black ; 
the  urine  high-coloured,  and  in  small  quantities. 

In  many  instances  the  violence  of  these  symptoms  is 
less;  and  unsteadiness,  want  of  recollection,  tremblings 
of  the  limbs,  are  the  principal  symptoms.  In  short,  if 
there  is  a  distinction  between  an  affection  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  and  the  substance  of  any  part,  it  appears  to  be 
found  in  the  brain.  Thus  the  membranous  or  parenchy¬ 
matous  inflammation  of  nosologists  is  established  ;  and 
though  the  distinction  in  some  respects  takes  place, 
yet  it  is  not  fully  ascertained  by  dissection,  nor  is  it 
universally  applicable. 

The  principal  distinction  necessary  to  point  out  is  that 
of  phrenitis  from  mania.  The  sudden  attack  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  violent  fever,  and  an  evident  exciting  cause, 
will,  however,  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  but  the 
second  variety  noticed  is  distinguished  with  more  diffi¬ 
culty.  If,  however,  the  symptoms  be  carefully  exa¬ 
mined,  neither  false  perception  nor  erroneous  judg¬ 
ment  will  appear,  and  the  whole  complaint  be  found  to 
consist  in  weakness  and  unsteadiness  of  mind,  in  eon- 
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fusion,  when  the  intellectual  powers  are  exerted,  * 
want  of  memory,  and  a  difficulty  of  discrimination. 
We  have  known  a  man,  from  this  disease,  not  able  t# 
count  five  in  succession  for  many  months. 

But  while  phrenitis  appears  in  these  two  distinct  and 
opposite  forms,  various  affections  of  the  head  have  been 
attributed  to  it,  and  treated  like  true  inflammation  of 
the  brain.  In  various  articles,  particularly  in  Concus- 
sio,  we  have  pointed  out  the  difference  between  ac¬ 
tive  inflammation  from  increased  action,  and  a  similar 
state  from  atony  and  congestion.  At  the  end  of  fever* 
an  increased  fullness  of  the  vessels  is  found,  and  each 
state  has  been  styled  inflammation  of  the  brain.  \  et 
the  causes,  the  symptoms,  and  the  cure,  are  essentially 
different.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  limit  the  true 
phrenitis  to  the  active  inflammation,  with  increased 
action  of  the  vessels,  depending  on  phlogistic  diathesis. 
Of  this  then  we  must  first  treat;  and  we  shall  next 
point  out  the  distinction  between  the  two  states,  with 
the  variety  of  conduct  which  the  symptoms  suggest. 

The  remote  causes  are  those  of  inflammation  in  ge¬ 
neral,  cold  topically  applied  after  great  heat,  or  cold 
liquors  incautiously  drank  when  heated:  violent  excite¬ 
ment  from  excess,  particularly  excess  in  drinking  spi¬ 
rits,  is  sometimes  also  a  cause.  Those  subject  to  the 
disease  are  the  strong,  the  robust,  and  the  plethoric ; 
and  it  seems  that  the  predisposition  is  hereditary.  The 
treatment  is  nearly  the  same  as  of  general  inflammation. 
As  resolution  is,  however,  the  only  safe  termination, 
bleeding  is  an  indispensable  remedy.  From  its  effects, 
as  explained  in  the  article  Phlebotomia,  q.  v.  it  will 
appear  peculiarly  applicable  to  this  disease,  as  it  lessens 
the  tension  of  the  nerves  by  most  powerfully  dimi¬ 
nishing  that  of  the  arterial  system.  Even  general 
bleedings,  however,  carried  to  their  utmost  extent,  will 
not  always  succeed.  Fainting  sometimes  takes  place, 
while  the  increased  tension  continues,  with  little  di¬ 
minution;  and  topical  bleeding  must  supply  its  place. 
It  is  recommended  to  bleed  in  a  standing  posture,  that 
faintness  may  be  more  readily  induced.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  mistaken  direction.  Fainting  is  the  impedi¬ 
ment  to  a  sufficient  bleeding,  and  the  contrary  direction 
has  better  foundation.  Bleeding  from  the  jugulars, 
as  has  been  explained,  seems  better  adapted  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  ;  but  in  this  climate  the  disease  is  seldom  so  acute 
as  to  require  these  extreme  measures.  In  aid  of  general 
and  topical  bleeding  by  leeches  or  cupping-glasses, 
blisters  are  generally  necessary ;  but  as  cold  applications 
to  the  vertex  are  peculiarly  useful,  the  blisters  should 
be  first  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  afterwards 
behind  the  ears.  The  head  may  then  be  shaved,  and 
cold  oxycrate  constantly  applied  to  the  vertex.  The 
cooling  saline  purgatives  should  be  given  freely,  so  as 
to  produce  copious  watery  discharges,  and  nitre  in 
as  large  doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  The  room  in 
which  the  patient  lies  should  be  cool  and  airy,  not  too 
light.  When  this  plan  has  been  adopted  for  a  short 
time,  if  the  delirium  be  not  relieved,  the  disease  is  at 
least  brought  to  that  second  stage  which  we  must  next 
consider. 

The  milder  delirium,  already  described,  depends  on 
the  more  languid  inflammation,  probably  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  brain,  and,  as  we  have  suspected  from  dis¬ 
section,  chiefly  at  the  base  of  the  cerebrum.  Diflerent 
degrees  of  this  form  of  the  disease  are  owing  to  sup- 
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pressed  evacuations,  sometimes  of  the  menstrual,  at 
0  °!7  1  11  {laemorrhoidal,  discharge;  occasionally  to 

r»  pi-  ed  eruption's- and- gout,  though  each  occasionally 
produces  a  degree  of  phrenitis  of  a  more  violent  kind, 
particularly  ift  those  constitutionally  predisposed  to  it. 

e.  ,e'en.^n  greatest  violence  it  must  be  dislin- 
gutshed,  since  the  very  active  remedies  of  the  former 
variety  are  unsuitable  to  the  present.  The  inflamma¬ 
tion  ft om  Concussion,  q.  v.  is  of  this  kind,  as  well 
as  irom  Ictus  Solaris,  q.  v.  and  require  the  milder 
plan  of  cure. 

General  bleeding  is  not  always  necessary,  and  then 
rot  to  a  great  extent.  Its  degree  must  be  limited  by 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  particularly  the  delirium. 
I  epical  bleeding  is  more  useful,  but  by  no  means  al¬ 
ways  necessary ;  and  blisters  are  better  adapted,  by  a 
slow',  steady  discharge,  to  lessen  the  accumulation, 
lwich,  as  general  bleeding,  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
delirium.  The  camphor,  with  nitre,  is  often  useful ;  and 
a  steady  discharge  from  the  bowels  equally  necessary. 
I  be  coolest  free  air,  rest,  with  the  utmost  tranquillity  of 
mind,  are  indispensable  When  the  accumulation  is 
removed,  its  effect,  unsteadiness  of  mind,  often  con¬ 
tinues  This  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  owing  to  re 
Training  inflammation,  and  the  violent  evacuations  are, 
with  little  discrimination,  employed  :  a  plan  which  in¬ 
creases  instead  of  mitigating  the  disease  ;  for  it  depends 
on  the  too  great  previous  excitement.  We  have  found 
no  mode  of  conduct  ^particularly  serviceable,  ex'cept  ab¬ 
solute  rest  of  mind,  with  moderate  exercise  of  body. 
I  he  camphor,  bark  with  valerian,  and  some  other  me¬ 
dicines  ot  this  tribe,  with  cold  bathing,  and  gentle  al- 
vine  vacuations,  seem  occasionally  to  have  contributed 
to  the  relief ;  but  from  time  alone  a  cure  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  ' 

See  Alexander  Trallian ;  Coelius  Aurelianus;  iEtius; 
j  ’^‘s  s  Pathologia  Cerebri,  cap.  x. ;  Hoffmann;  Boer- 
haave;  Baglivi;  Fordyce’s  Elements,  part'd.;  Cullen’s 
first  Lines,  vol.  i.  p.  2/2,  edit.  4;  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol. 
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PhreM  tis  a*yre'ta.  See  Mania. 

Phreni  tis  Vogelli.  See  Synochus. 

PHRICASMUS,  (from  (ppty.r,  horror).  See  Hor¬ 
ror. 

PHRl-CODES,  (from  the  same);  carcaros,  quer- 
qvera.  A  fever  described  by  the  ancients,  attended  with 
horror,  rigor,  and  tinnitus  aurium,  apparently  a  semi¬ 
tertian. 

PHRY'CTE,  (from  ppvyw,  to  parch  or  dry  up).  See 
COLOPHONIA. 

PHRY  GIUS  LAPIS.  The  Phrygian  stone, 
from  its  being  used  by  the  dyers  in  Phrygia,  rises 
in  Cappadocia,  is  pale  and  ponderous ;  but  when  cal¬ 
cined,  reddish.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
lapis  calaminaris ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  earth  of  alum,  and 
simply  an  astringent. 

PH  I  HA  RI  ICOS,  (from  pOsipujj  to  corrupt).  De- 
lETERIOUS,  DEADLY. 

P’HTHEIRO  C7  ONON;  (from  pQziy,  a  louse ,  and 
rileivui,  to  hill).  See  Staphlsagri  a. 

PHTHIRI  ASIS,  (from  tpQeip,  a  louse)  ;  morbus  pedi- 
cului  /a,  pedicu/atiu,  a  tapid  increase  office,  most!  requent 
in  warm  moist  situations.  Besides  the  Pediculi  and 
MoRPIONES,q.v.  there  is  a  kind  which  chiefly  breed  in 
dirty  clothes.  It  is  this  species  which  forms  tiut  morbus 


pcdicularis, as LaTreille asserts;  and  it  is  this  kihd  which 
probably  at  times  burrows  in  the  skin,  producing  vio¬ 
lent  itching,  and  from  this  cause  even  insanity.  °f  hey 
are  called  atari,  cyrones,  and  pechcd/i ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  these  are  insects  of  a  different  kind. 

A  decoction  of  the  seeds  of  stavisacre  or  coculns  iu- 
dicus,  or  the  powder  of  either  scattered  among  the  hair 
every  night,  is  an  effectual  remedy.  The  last  is  -aid  to 
exceed  all  other  means,  and  it  may  be  mixed  in  lard, 
and  ap.  lied  every  night  to  the  hair.  The  pulvis  cor- 
ticis  radicis  sassafrae  sprinkled  on  the  head,  and  con¬ 
fined  with  a  handkerchief,  is  said  to  destroy  the  lice 
in  one  night.  The  neatest  and  least  offensive  applica¬ 
tions,  however,  are  the  mercurials.  The  white  oxide, 
the  mercurius  precipitates  albus,  may  be  easily  dis¬ 
guised  in  pomatum,  and  is  a  certain  remedy  for  the 
lice  in  the  hair.  The  coculus  indicus  is  equally  effec¬ 
tual  for  those  of  the  clothes. 

The  black  soap  and  the  flowers  of  the  car  da  mint  pra- 
tensis  are  said  to  be  specifics  in  all  cases  of  lice  on  the 
human  body. 

PHTHI  SIS,  (Isom  to  corrupt).  This  word, 
expressing  generally  corruption  or  emaciation,  is  com¬ 
monly  limited  to  those  states  which  arise  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  disease  of  the  lungs;  and  the  term  nh'hi-is  puimo- 
nahs  generally  means  what  is  styled  a  consumption, 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  term  pulmonary.. 

Various  distinctions  of  what  have  been  styled  spe¬ 
cies  of  this  disease  are  found  in  authors  ;  but  we  must 
consider  it  as  one  simple  complaint  from  a  known 
cause,  viz.  an  nicer  in  the  lungs 

The  ancients,  aware  of  the"  cause,  could  not  readily 
account  for  the  difficulty  of  healing  the  ulcer.  They 
found  their  boasted  balsamics  useless,  and  suspected 
that  the  constant  motion  of  the  organ  destroyed  the 
union  as  fast  as  it  was  formed.  But  we  find  wounds 
in  the  lungs  heal  with  little  difficulty;  large  ab.-cesses, 
from  other  causes,  even  from  peripneumony,  often  yield 
to  common  treatment,  and  the  patient  perfect!;  reco¬ 
vers  but  when  the  disease  approaches  in  the  manner 
to  be  described,  recovery  is  peculiarly  rare.  We  have 
now  probably  ascertained  the  real  reason,  and  must,  w  ith 
Dr.  Cullen,  attribute  this  intractable  ulcer  to  die  sup¬ 
puration  of  a  strumous  gland,  which,  we  know,  heals 
with  peculiar  difficulty,  for  reasons  to  be  afterwards  ex¬ 
plained.  See  Scroehula 

The  disease  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  young  the  fair 
with  light  skins  and  blue  eyes,  florid  complexions, 
contracted  chest,  and  high  shoulders  in  constitutions 
disposed  to  hectic,  the  fingers  are  often  long,  and  the 
nails  bent;  they  grow  rapidly,  but  seldom  expand  in 
breadth  and  bulk.  From  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
to  that  of  about  thirty-five  is  the  hectic  period;  more 
generally  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four;  and  the  tend¬ 
ency  seems  to  return  about  forty  five  or  forty-six,  espe¬ 
cially  in  women  at  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the 
catamenia. 

This  disease  often  attacks  insidiously.  The  patient 
continues,  as  we  have  said,  to  increase  in  height  with¬ 
out  expanding  at  the  shoulders  and  chest.  He  become? 
languid,  loses  his  appetite  and  spirits.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  grown  too  lapidly,  and  the  case  is  neglected,  or 
supposed  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  exertions  of  nature. 
In  ihe  mean  time,  a  slight  cough  comes  on,  often  only  a 
slight  heck,  as  il  ai  ittle  phlegm  hung  at  die  edge  of  the 
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epiglottis,  which  is  generally  disregarded.  Yet,  at  this 
time  it'  the  state  of  the  patient  be  carefully  examined, 
the  pulse  will  be  found  quick,  and  above  eighty  in  the 
most  favourable  state  ;  after  meals,  and  towards  night, 
more  nearly  iOO.  He  will  not  be  able  to  lie  on  one 
side  with  the  same  ease  as  on  the  other,  and  will  expe¬ 
rience  slight  chills.  If  in  females  these  symptoms  ap¬ 
pear  about  the  period  of  menstruation,  the  catamenia 
do  not  come  on,  and  every  inconvenience  is  attributed 
to  this  cause.  Medicines  are  directed  for  this  purpose, 
which  are  often  injurious  to  the  real  complaint.  Its 
approach  is  sometimes  more  rapid  5  and  a  neglected 
cold  is  followed  by  a  slow  fever,  with  a  continuance  of 
the  cough,  emaciation,  &e.  Peripneumony  is  some¬ 
times  followed  also  by  hectic,  but  in  constitutions  only 
which  are  predisposed  to  it ;  for  we  have  seen  many 
cases  of  peripneumony  terminating  in  abscess  where 
the  matter  has  been  freely  discharged,  and  the  patient 
has  recovered  The  far  greater  number  of  phthises 
may  be  referred  to  neglected  colds. 

Another  precursor  of  phthisis  is  haemorrhage  from 
tiie  lungs.  It  often  appears  to  be  accidental,  and  is 
little  noticed.  The  patient  seems  to  recover  perfectly) 
but  it  returns,  and  each  time  in  a  greater  degree,  leav¬ 
ing  the  strength  more  exhausted,  and  a  slight  fever, 
which  soon  comes  on,  more  obvious.  If  haemorrhage 
from  the  lungs  often  recurs,  or  continues  for  any  time, 
however  slight  the  discharge  may  appear,  the  danger  is 
considerable. 

After  the  state  already  described  has  continued  for  a 
few  weeks,  shooting  pains  are  felt  in  the  chest,  some¬ 
times  wandering  and  uncertain  in  their  seat,  at  others 
more  fixed.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  source  of  the  pain ; 
for  the  patient  with  the  greatest  dexterity  eludes  every 
inquiry.  It  is  in  die  stomach,  in  the  bowels,  from 
wind,  from  indigestion,  from  straining  of  the  cough, 
Ac  When  it  is  ascertained  that  the  patient  cannot  lie 
with  so  much  ease  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  we 
may  soon  discover  a  pain  in  that  side  more  fixed  and 
constant  than  in  any  other  part.  Whatever  be  the 
difficulty  which  in  cases  of  peripneumony  attend  the 
decubitus  difficilis,  there  is  little  doubt  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case.  If  there  is  a  pain  in  the  side,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  can  best  lie  on  it,  the  case  is  not  phthisis.  Even 
when  these  symptoms  have  increased  to  an  alarming 
degree,  there  is  often  no  expectoration  ;  sometimes  a 
little  frothy  sputum  is  discharged,  at  others  a  greenish 
mucus,  like  that  which  accompanies  recent  colds. 
After  a  little  time,  however,  some  spots  of  a  more  sus¬ 
picious  appearance  are  observed,  and  at  last  the  spitting 
becomes  decidedly  purulent.  In  many  cases  of  phthisis 
a  caseous  matter  is  discharged  very  early  in  the  com¬ 
plaint,  which  curdles  in  water,  while  round  the  edges 
of  the  curd  pus  is  often  conspicuous. 

At  this  time  the  chills,  frequently  observable  at  a 
very  early  period,  are  strongly  marked,  and  followed  by 
burning  heat,  terminated  by  a  copious  sweat.  In  fact, 
a  true  hectic  fever  is  formed.  The  cough  is  now  often 
incessant,  aggravated  by  the  access  of  fever  ;  it  is  in 
the  early  part  of  tire  night  almost  i  ncessant. 

During  the  fever,  the  cheeks  have  a  circumscribed 
spot  of  pure  florid  red  ;  tlie  bps  and  tubercles  in  the 
cauthus  of  the  eyes  are  also  brighter  than  when  in 
health.  The  fever  is  augmented  after  eating,  particu¬ 
larly  solids,  with  flushing  in  the  face,  and  burning  heat 


in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  Ir. 
the  morning  patients  find  themselves  relieved,  but  rise 
languid,  pale,  and  unrefreshed  by  their  sleep.  Though 
the  pulse  is  always  quicker  than  natural,  yet  there  is  a 
-remission  of  the  fever  for  some  hours  in  the  forenoon. 
The  countenance  now  gives  evident  signs  of  lasting, 
the  eyes  are  hollow  and  languid,  the  cheeks  prominent, 
the  nose  sharp,  the  patient’s  flesh  wastes,  and  the 
strength  fails ;  the  breathing  is  short,  quick,  and  offen¬ 
sive  ;  sleep  little  and  disturbed  ;  morning-sweats  more 
profuse,  and  the  interval  from  fever  less  distinct.  The 
spitting  is  more  loaded  with  matter,  brought  up  more 
easily,  and  in  greater  quantity,  sonietirnes  a  pint  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  Tnenses  usually  cease,  when 
the  hectic  exacerbations  are  strongly  marked.  From  the 
beginning  the  body  is  in  general  costive,  particularly 
after  the  morning-sweats  take  place ;  but  about  this 
time  also  patients,  from  being  costive,  have  frequent 
motions,  and  soon  a  confirmed  diarrhoea;  everything 
taken  into  the  stomach  quickly  running  off  by  the 
bowels.  The  fever,  heat,  and  cough,  abate  of  their 
violence,  and  the  morning- sweats  become  less  pro¬ 
fuse;  hut  if  the  diarrhoea  is  checked,  these  return  The 
strength  totally  fails;  frequent  fainting  at  last  comes  on, 
sometimes  a  slight  delirium  ;  the  sputum  becomes  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  sometimes  sanious  ;  the  lower 
extremities  swell,  and  at  last  death  closes  the  scene. 

The  distinction  of  consumption,  particularly  in  its 
early  stages,  is  of  great  consequence;  nor  is  it  an  object 
of  small  utility  to  point  out  its  original  source.  At  the 
age  of  about  fourteen  in  each  sex,  while  the  genital  or¬ 
gans  are  evolving,  there  is  often  a  considerable  debility 
and  irritability.  The  debility  in  females,  as  we  have 
seen  (see  Mknsf.s),  is  often  formidable,  and  a  slight 
cough  is  no  uncommon  attendant.  At  this  time  phthi¬ 
sis  may  come  on,  and  often  does  so,  with  little  suspi¬ 
cion  :  all  the  symptoms  are  referred  to  the  great  change 
that  then  takes  place.  Similar  states  of  languor  are  oc¬ 
casionally  observed  in  males,  and  the  same  mistake 
often  occurs.  In  general,  in  such  cases,  if  either  a 
slight  fever  from  cold,  or  an  haemorrhage  from  the 
lungs,  has  preceded,  it  will  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the 
truth  ;  and  if  it  should  not,  the  patient  may  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  lie  on  one  side,  or  on  taking  a  deep  breath  a 
slight  spasm  or  a  cough  will  come  on.  No  diagnosis 
can  arise  from  the  existence  of  fever,  since  in  the  chlo¬ 
rotic  state  coldness,  with  occasional  flushing,  are  not 
unfrequent.  In  general,  however,  the  fever  of  phthisis 
attacks  most  pointedly  in  the  evening;  that  of  chlorosis 
in  the  morning  :  the  appetite  of  hectic  patients  is  best 
in  the  forenoon ;  of  chlorotic  at  night;  and  the  latter 
can  eat  meat  suppers  frequently  with  impunity.  If 
these  diagnostics  fail,  we  must  rest  till  each  disease  ap¬ 
pear  more  distinctly,  or,  in  the  mean  time,  give  only 
the  slight  bitters  of  the  purer  kind,  with  such  laxatives, 
generally  rhubarb,  as  will  keep  the  bowels  free.  Chang* 
of  air,  cheerful  company,  with  a  light  easy  diet,  will 
relieve,  if  either  be  the  disease. 

Syphilis  at  times  assumes  the  form  of  phthisis  ;  but, 
in  general,  the  chest  is  free,  while  pains  are  more  vio¬ 
lent  at  night,  and  more  frequently  in  the  middle  of  th« 
bones  of  either  extremity,  or  deep-sealed  in  the  head, 
than  in  the  trunk.  It  has  also  seldom  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  mislead,  without  showing  its  nature  by  eruptions, 
or  by  an  affection  of  the  throat.  From  the  state  (A 
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*jind  we  m&y  draw  some  distinction  ;  for  cheerful  hope 
illumines  every  hour  of  the  hectic,  despair  darkens  each 
moment  of  the  syphilitic,  patient. 

Atrophy,  from  induration  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  or 
from  abscess  in  the  liver,  resembles  in  its  effects,  rather 
than  its  appearance,  the  true  phthisis.  Each  is  attended 
with  fever,  often  with  regular  evening  exacerbations,  and 
in  the  latter  we  often  find  a  dry  short  cough.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  not,  however,  difficult.  In  the  former,  the 
absence  of  cough,  the  tumid  abdomen,  and  lying  with 
equal  ease  on  both  sides,  sufficiently  point  out  the  dis¬ 
ease  :  in  the  latter  the  dark  yellow  complexion,  and  the 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia. 

After  a  catarrh,  a  cough,  with  a  discharge  of  thin 
acrid  mucus,  often  threatens  consumption,  and  our  ap¬ 
prehension  is  only  relieved  by  reflecting  on  the  period 
of  life,  the  absence  of  hectic  fever,  the  ease  with  which 
the  patient  lies  on  either  side,  and,  in  general,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  expectoration.  Truly  purulent  matter  is 
often  also  discharged,  with  such  an  equivocal  exertion 
that  we  can  scarcely  pronounce  it  either  expectora¬ 
tion  or  vomiting.  In  this  case  we  have  found  some 
foundation  of  distinction  from  the  nature  of  the  pus. 
If  such  as  is  usually  discharged  from  a  common  ab¬ 
scess,  if  in  large  quantities  at  once,  and  not  attended 
with  the  gradual  progress  of  a  hectic,  we  have  usually 
prophesied  a  favourable  termination,  and  such  has  been 
the  result,  though  in  one  instance  the  Solar  Tincture, 
privately  taken,  gained  all  the  credit. 

When  we  spoke  above  of  the  source  of  the  disease, 
it  was  with  a  reference  to  the  opinion  of  a  late  author, 
that  pulmonic  consumption  originated  in  disorders  of 
the  liver.  It  was  not  an  idle  nor  an  unfounded  sug¬ 
gestion;  for  in  many  instances  we  have  found  infarc¬ 
tions  of  the  liver  to  have  preceded;  and,  when  authors 
speak  of  consumption  arising  from  a  sedentary  life, 
hard  study,  and  distress  of  mind,  we  strongly  suspect  that 
the  foundation  of  the  disease  has  been  laid  in  the  liver. 
We  have  mentioned  it  to  direct  the  attention  of  prac¬ 
titioners  to  the  early  stages  of  the  complaint;  nor  was  it 
without  a  view  of  this  kind  that,  in  doubtful  cases,  we 
mentioned  as  a  remedy  the  pure  bitters,  with  rhubarb, 
to  which  the  fixed  alkali  may  be  advantageously  added. 
Is  it  from  this  connection  that  the  idea  and  the  term  of 
u  a  stomach  cough”  are  derived  ?  Stoll  has  pointed  out 
its  connection  with  a  sedentary  life;  and  many  authors 
have  enlarged  on  the  injuries  which  result  from  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  astringents  in  this  complaint,  which  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  injurious  in  diseases  of  the  liver:  we  can  add, 
from  observation,  that  coughs  of  this  kind  which  have 
degenerated  into  phthisis,  have  been  found  to  originate 
from  a  disease  of  that  organ.  / 

We  have  limited  our  consideration,  however,  of 
phthisis  to  a  consumption  arising  from  an  abscess  of  the 
lungs,  and  have  expressed  our  opinion  that  it  is  such 
an  abscess  as  arises  from  the  suppuration  of  a  strumous 
gland,  generally  distinguished  by  tire  name  of  tubercle, 
or,  when  in  a  suppurating  state,  of  vomica.  Yet  the 
•opinion  of  other  authors  must  not  be  passed  over  with¬ 
out  some  consideration. 

As  phthisis  follows  by  haemoptysis,  it  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  wound  arising  from  the  rupture  de¬ 
generates  into  afoul  ulcer,  which  heals  with  difficulty. 
If,  however,  the  habit  is  not  previously  injured,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  why  a  wound,  from  hsemoptoe  should  not 


heal  as  easily  as  one  from  a  small-sword,  pistol-bullet 
or  from  the  vicarious  haemorrhage  from  suppressed  men¬ 
struation.  It  is,  therefore,  more  probable  that  the  bleed¬ 
ing  is  the  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  chest 
from  tubercles,  sometimes  from  a  diminished  cavity  in 
consequence  of  deformity. 

Suppuration,  from  protracted  peripneumony,  has  also 
been  accused,  in  general,  with  less  reason.  We  have 
seen  this  happen  in  several  instances,  without  consump¬ 
tion  following.  The  matter  has  been  fairly  spit  up  ;  the 
abscess  has  pointed  externally,  and  the  matter  been  dis¬ 
charged  by  a  wound;  it  has  been  absorbed  and  carried 
to  the  kidneys,  within  our  own  observation,  with  a  fa¬ 
vourable  termination.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
this  cannot  be  a  cause,  except,  as  already  hinted,  when 
the  inflammation  has  been  communicated  to  an  indo¬ 
lent  tubercle.  Peripneumony  is  indeed  a  comparatively 
rare  disease ;  but  our  recollection  does  not  furnish  a 
fair  instance  of  phthisis  originating  from  it,  though  so 
frequently  arising  from  a  catarrh,  a  less  degree  of  the 
same  complaint. 

Yet  even  this  view  of  the  case  is  not  without  its  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Catarrh  is  a  mild  disease,  originating  from 
cold,  and  producing  only  a  moderate  degree  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  in  a  part  far  above  that  affected  in  consump¬ 
tion.  We  know,  too,  that  catarrh  has  continued  for  a 
series  of  years  without  terminating  in  consumption. 
The  difficulty  may  be  reconciled  in  two  ways.  Catarrh, 
we  believe,  is  never  the  precursor  of  phthisis,  unless 
attended  with  fever,  and  the  fever  may  be  as  much  the 
exciting  cause  as  the  inflammation  of  the  bronchial 
glands  ;  or  the  supposed  catarrh  may  be  only  the  first 
symptom  of  the  disease.  The  former  is,  we  believe, 
the  fact. 

Another  opinion  has  been,  that  the  discharge  of  a 
continued  catarrh  lias  become  acrimonious,  and  pro- 
■  duced  ulcer.  This  is,  however,  truly  imaginary.  We 
know  no  situation  in  which  the  discharge  is  so  acrid  as 
during  the  first  inflammatory  stage,  and  this,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  does  not  produce  consumption ;  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  catarrh  in  a  thin  serous  state  has  continued 
for  many  years,  without  a  phthisis  following. 

There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  true  pul¬ 
monary  phthisis  arises  from  tubercles,  and  from  these 
exclusively  ;  and  the  inquiry  will  remain  of  what  na¬ 
ture  these  tumours  are.  External  causes  of  obstruction 
have  been  sought,  and  been  found  in  the  dust  raised  in 
grinding  scythes,  in  the  meal  from  mills,  & c.  Dust  in 
innumerable  instances  is  breathed ;  and  were  this  the 
cause,  Hyde  Park,  and  every  frequented  turnpike,  would 
in  the  summer  be  the  prolific  source  of  consumptions. 
We  have  never  seen  calculous  concretions  in  either 
trade ;  but  we  have  found  them  in  cork-cutters,  and  in 
one  instance  in  a  delicate  young  lady,  where  the  hectic 
was  connected  with  cutaneous  eruptions.  Added  to  this, 
it  must  be  remarked  that,  from  the  analysis  of  these 
concretions,  they  appear,  like  other  calculi,  to  be  formed 
from  the  animal  fluids. 

The  tubercles  then  are  conglobate  glands,  enlarged 
in  consequence  of  that  state  of  the  constitution  which 
constitutes  SCROFULA,  which  we  have  often  hinted 
consists  in  a  want  of  irritability  to  propel  their  contents, 
and  which  we  shall  soon  explain  at  some  length,  vide 
in  verbo.  Their  original  formation,  and  their  excite¬ 
ment  to  action,  depends  on  different  circumstances, 
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They  are  evidently  formed' in  contracted  chests,  perhaps 
from  the  pressure  of  the  crowded  parts  around  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  'heir  fluids ;  sometimes  apparently 
in  consequence  of  an  acrimony.  Consumptions  are 
not  uncommon  in  those  constitutionally  subject  to  cu¬ 
taneous  diseases  from  inheritance.  When  thrown  on 
the  surface  in  a  sufficient  proportion,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  is  safe;  but  where,  from  debility  or  external  ap¬ 
plications,  this  is  prevented,  the  internal  organs  suffer, 
and  the  inconvenience  is  particularly  felt  in  the  lym¬ 
phatic  system ;  not  that  the  acrimony  is  thrown  on 
them,  but  infecting  the  fluids  exhaled  into  different  ca¬ 
vities,  and  probably  separated  in  a  more  acrid  state  by 
the  conglomerate  glands,  it  is  taken  up  by  the  lympha¬ 
tics,  and  stagnates  in  the  conglobate.  Thus  we  find, 
in  similar  circumstances,  sometimes  the  conglobate 
glands  of  the  lungs,  sometimes  those  of  the  mesentery, 
and  the  lymphatic  system  in  different  parts,  suffering 
from  obstruction.  Infirm  health,  with  atrophy,  is  the 
constant  consequence,  when  pulmonic  affections  are  not 
induced. 

Damp  air,  acrid  vapours,  and  various  causes,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  atmosphere,  have  been  accused  ;  but 
with  little  reason  except  when  connected  with  scrofula, 
in  which  case  damp  situations  seem  to  act  as  a  predis¬ 
posing  cause.  Of  a  sedentary  life,  of  vexation,  &c.  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  attributed  their  influence  to 
their  effect  on  the  liver. 

It  remains  to  consider  phthisis  as  hereditary  and  in¬ 
fectious.  It  is  useless  to  engage  in  a  war  of  words 
with  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Hunter  respecting  the  real 
meaning  of  hereditary  diseases.  We  only  use  the  term 
in  its  common  purport — are  persons  born  of  consump¬ 
tive  parents  particularly  liable  to  the  disease  r  They 
undoubtedly  are  so,  and  it  is  the  consequence  of  every 
day's  experience.  Yet  to  this  there  are  some  excep¬ 
tions.  As  in  scrofula  and  other  diseases  the  complaint 
pursues  those  children  only  which  resemble  in  form,  in 
complexion,  or  temperament,  the  parent  afflicted.  The 
others  appear  in  no  respect  influenced  by  the  hereditary 
taint.  It  is  singular,  however,  not  only  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  predisposition  but  the  period  of  life  at  which  they 
are  affected  are  the  same,  independent,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  of  the  external  causes.  These  exceptions  are, 
removing  into  a  warmer  climate  previous  to  the  critical 
period,  or  in  a  female  being  in  the  increasing  state.  We 
have  seen  the  phthisical  tendency  constantly  recurring, 
and  as  often  removed  by  pregnancy.  The  unfortunate 
patient  is,  however,  at  last  the  victim  of  a  complaint, 
which  may  be  retarded,  but  which  cannot  be  subdued. 

That  phthisis  is  infectious  the  medical  opinions  of 
southern  Europe  incontestibly  show,  since  it  is  forbid¬ 
den  to  open  those  who  die  of  the  disease,  and  the  bed¬ 
ding  and  clothes  are  burnt.  We  do  not  interfere  with 
the  practices  of  countries  in  which  we  have  no  experi¬ 
ence.  In  Great  Britain  we  suspect  it  to  be  infectious, 
though  not  in  a  considerable  degree.  The  physician 
who  visits,  the  nurse  who  attends,  the  friend  who  as¬ 
sists,  are  in  no  danger.  Yet  to  live  in  the  same  room, 

■  or  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  is  dangerous,  if  continued. 
We  have  often  traced  infection  ;  yet  where  the  com¬ 
munication  is  not  constant  or  intimate,  we  have  thought 
that  the  communicated  disease  is  not  peculiarly  violent 
or  dangerous.  Where  it  has  appeared  so  il  has  been 
communicated  from  parents  to  children,  and  the  con¬ 


trary;  but  who  can  say  that  in  such  cases  hereditary- 
predisposition  may  not  have  had  its  powerful  influence? 
Let  us  not  deprive  the  sufferer  of  the  consolations  of 
friendship  and  humanity ;  for  the  disease,  we  must  re¬ 
peat,  unless  in  similar  constitutions,  is  not  highly  in¬ 
fectious.  It  is  sufficiently  so  to  inspire  caution  with 
respect  to  too  constant  confinement,  but  not  to  justify 
neglect. 

The  course  and  the  progress  of  the  symptoms  are  not 
very  readily  explained.  They  are  in  the  early  stages 
too  considerable  for  the  cause,  and  in  the  latter  too 
slight.  We  have  mentioned,  not  without  design,  the 
tall  stature,  without  a  proportional  expansion,  which, 
according  to  the  explanations  of  the  progressive  evolu- 
lutions  of  the  body,  shows  some  primordial  defect.  To 
which  -we  must  add,  that  constitutions  of  this  kind  ge¬ 
nerally  show  a  premature  expansion  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  with  peculiar  debility  of  the  corporeal  func¬ 
tions.  Deformity,  a  frequent  attendant  of  each,  though 
it  sometimes  precedes  pulmonic  affections,  is  by  no 
means  a  necessary  attendant.  The  first  marks  of  indis¬ 
position,  except  those  just  mentioned,  are  the  symptoms 
of  impeded  circulation  through  the  lungs,  followed  by  a 
slight  irritation  felt  at  the  top  of  the  epiglottis.  These 
are  generally  signs  of  the  existence  of  tubercles,  and 
ought  to  inspire  serious  alarm.  The  former  are  pointed 
out  by  pain  and  dyspnoea  on  rapid  motion;  by  a  fixed, 
florid  red  on  the  cheeks;  by  an  inability  to  lie  on  one 
side  rather  than  the  other :  the  latter  by  a  hecking  cough,, 
frequently  felt  during  the  day,  particularly  on  motion. 
The  decubitus  difficilis  is  constantly  on  the  affected 
side;  indeed,  so  constantly,  that  we  consider  it  as  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  the  complaint.  The  explanation, 
however,  is  difficult.  It  might  be  supposed  that  re¬ 
spiration  would  be  carried  on  more  easily  by  the  sound 
lung,  if  not  compressed;  and  as  pain  is  no  part  of  th* 
symptoms,  the  pressure  on  the  affected  side  would  pro¬ 
duce  no  inconvenience.  We  have  not;  pretended  to  ex_- 
plain  any  of  these  appearances  which  respect  the  facility 
of  lying  on  either  side.  With  the  fullest  collection  of 
the  facts  before  us  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  we 
had  found  a  clue,  when  some  unfortunate  well-founded 
observation  has  dissipated  the  visionary  fabric.  We  shall 
rest  on  the  circumstance  as  stated,  therefore,  as  a  fact, 
and  determine  that  the  side  on  which  the  patient  cannot 
lie  is  that  which  is  diseased. 

Whether  obstruction  will  alone  produce  fever  is 
doubted;  but  the  debility,  with  the  obstructions,  may 
undoubtedly  occasion  an  evening  Hectic,  q.  v.  The  tu¬ 
bercles  themselves  do  not  admit  of  suppuration;  and  in 
this  respect  also  resemble  scrophulous  swellings.  The 
expectoration,  we  have  said,  is  a  caseous  substance, 
j ringed  often  with  a  little  true  pus,  apparently  the  pro¬ 
duction. of  the  cyst.  Yet  in  the  progress  the  discharge 
is  truly  purulent,  and  often  in  considerable  quantities; 
but  in  such  cases  the  whole  substance  of  at  least  one 
lobe  of  the  lungs  has  apparently  suppurated.  That  th* 
respiration  will  be  affected  from  such  causes  must  be 
evident;  yet  at  times  it  is  not  so,  and  in  a  few  cases  the 
patient  has  been  able  to  lie  with  equal  ease  on  each  side. 
In  such  circumstances  we  have  suspected,  that  the 
glands  at  the  root  of  the  lungs  are  chiefly  affected,  but 
dissections  have  not  been  sufficiently  numerous  ta 
ascertain  the  fact.  The.  exceptions  do  not,  however,, 
contradict  the  gcueral  cause  so  frequently  observed,  and 
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so  often  incontestably  established.  The  effect  of  the 
inoie  frequent  inspiration,  and  the  more  rapid  circula¬ 
tion,  is  to  expose  the  blood  more  frequently  to  the  ac¬ 
cess  of  atmospheric  air  ;  and  consequently  to  increase  its 
oxygenation  :  hence  the  more  florid  complexion,  pro¬ 
bably  »he  stronger  pulse,  and  of  course  the  phlogistic 
diathesis.  From  the  fever  arises  tl]e  increased  heat 
after  eating,  which  is  so  striking  an  effect  of  phthisis, 
that  on  its  degree  we  have  rested  the  determination  of 
the  digestibility  of  food  (sec  Aliment):  from  the 
fever  also  arises  the  heat  on  first  going  to  bed,  and'the 
perspiration  on  the  solution  of  the  paroxysm.  The 
febrile  exacerbations,  we  have  said  (see  Hectica),  is 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  purulent  matter;  and  when 
this  is  not  earried  to  the-  skin  it  falls  on  its  vicarious 
organs,  the  mucous  glands  of  the  bowels,  so  that  the 
perspiration  and  diarrhoea  counterbalance  each  other. 

In  the  advanced  stages  the  irritation  of  the  cough  is 
incessant ;  the  heat  or  perspiration  almost  constantly 
distressing;  and  when  these  are  absent  the  life  seems 
exhausted  from  debility.  What  then  aflbrds  the  cheer¬ 
ing  ray  of  expected  relief?  Such  however  is  afforded, 
for  ingenuity  invents  every  fallacious  mode  of  eluding 
inquiries,  and  of  giving  the  most  favourable  view  of 
every  symptom.  I  he  patient  sinks  to  the  grave  with 
the  constant  assurances  of  having  attained  greater 
strength,  and  a  relief  from  every  dangerous  symptom ; 
w  ith  eager  expectations  .of  the  events  of  another  year, 
when  life  is  limited  by  another  day.  Such  we  would 
say  is  the  kind  interposition  of  Providence,  was  the 
same  cheerfulness  found  in  every  disease,  and  was  not 
in  many  the  gloom  as  distressing  to  the  patient  as  the 
ill-founded  expectation  of  the  consumptive  victim  is  to 
the  u'ell-informed  anxious  friend.  This  cheerfulness  is 
said  to  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  pain;  but  pain  is  not 
always  absent:  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  in¬ 
cessant  cough,  the  burning  heats,  the  deluging  perspira¬ 
tion,  would  appear  worse  than  the  most  poignant  pain. 
Yet  these  are  disregarded,  represented  as  trifles,  lessened 
In  the  report  to  the  most  inconsiderable  inconvenien- 
cies:  it  is  truly  singular!  • 

The  prognosis  in  hectic  is  always  unfavourable.  We 
this  day  saw  a  lady  w'hose  parents  in  a  long  succession 
have  died  hectic,  and  whose  brothers  have  yielded  to 
the  same  complaint.  She  feels  scarcely  more  than  a 
slight  irritation  at  the  epiglottis,  with  a  delicate  nervous 
habit.  Yet  the  experienced  eye  must  see  in  a  moment 
her  fate,  when  the  breeding  period  is  at  an  end ;  for 
she  is  now  pregnant,  and  may  be  again  so.  Nature  as¬ 
sumes  her  rights,  and  combats  every  disease  while  this 
important  process  goes  on.  We  may  find  no  properer 
place  to  mark  the  conclusion  of  the  scene.  Each  suc¬ 
cessive  pregnancy  is  attended  with  greater  debility,  and 
the  period  of  suckling  must  each  time  be  abridged.  At 
last,  during  the  whole  pregnancy,  the  debility  is  extreme : 
a  healthy  offspring,  however,  is  often  produced,  but  with 
little  or  no  pain  in  the  labour,  and  the  mother  dies  with- 
out  a  groan  within  a  lew  days.  If  the  hectic  has  come 
on  rapidly,  the  children  are  often  healthy  :  if  it  has 
gradually  approached,  they  soon  sink  from  apparent  de¬ 
bility  only. 

In  other  respects  the  prognosis  is  influenced  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  progress,  and  the  degree  of  the  symp- 
toms.  A  purulent  expectoration,  witli  considerable 
hectic  fever  rapidly  hastening,  leaves  little  hope.  If  the 


pulse,  in  an  apparently  early  stage,  exceed  in  the  morn 
mg  00,  and  at  night  120 ;  if  at  the  same  time  the  ex, 
pectoration  is  purulent  and  copious,  the  night  sweats 
constantly  repeated  and  violent,  the  debility  hastening 
on,  and  the  emaciation  following  with  similar  rapidity- 
much  expectation  of  relief  cannot  be  entertained.  If 
in  females  who  have  already  experienced  a  regular  re¬ 
turn  of  the  menstrual  discharge  this  evacuation  should 
disappear,  we  must  equally  despair.  While  this  dis- 
charge  however  continues,  while  the  pulse  is  at  no  pe 
riod  more  titan  90  or  95,  while  animal  food  is  borne  with 
ease,  we  have  generally  indulged  a  hope  of  relief:  a 
hope,  alas  !  sometimes  disappointed. 

Is  phthisis  then  never  cured  ?  Whence  can  arise 
the  confident  promises  which  every  newspaper  offers 
which  the  most  respectable  authorities  confirm  ?  The 
deception  arises  from  two  sources.  Catarrhal  com¬ 
plaints  are,  in  many  instances,  confounded  with  con- 
sumptive,  and  the  most  experienced  eye  is  occasionally 
deceived.  In  some  cases  also  vomicae  are  completely 
evacuated  by  expectoration,  and  the  wound  heals.  So 
insidious  is  the  attack  of  phthisis,  that  we  have  mis¬ 
taken  it  for  catarrh  ;  and,  on. the  contrary,  so  violent  is 
often  a  catarrh  that  we  have  apprehended  phthisis ;  nor 
has  tlie  delusion  been  destroyed  but  by  the  expectora¬ 
tion  From  such  errors  many  medicines  have  gained 
credit;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  decision  of  those 
whose  testimony  appears  convincing,  when  we  own 
that  an  extensive  experience  of  thirty-five  years  does 
not  always  enable  us  to  avoid  error.  Confidence  is, 
however,  the  general  companion  of  ignorance,  and  those 
who  know  of  no  sources  of  fallacy  conclude  that  there 
are  none  To  say  rival  phthisis  is  cured  may  appear 
equally  confident  and  rash.  We  shall  perhaps  be  cre¬ 
dited  when  we  claim  no  merit  from  the  cure ;  but  if 
the  same  experience  which  has  enabled  us  to  decide  on 
one  point  will  be  allowed  on  the  other  side,  we  cau 
say  that  in  six  distinct  instances  we  have  seen  a  reco¬ 
very  perfected  by  nature.  The  greater  numbe?  of  these 
were  seen  and  pronounced  to  be  truly  phthisical  by 
practitioners  of  rank,  judgment,  and  experience.  We 
claim,  we  have  said,  no  merit,  and  have  mentioned  the 
cases  to  prevent  despair :  they  are  so  lew,  that  they  can 
scarcely  inspire  hope. 

As  the  remote  causes  of  phthisis,  at  least  those  style.d 
predisponent,  are  constitutional,  we  can  scarcely  expeet 
to  be  able  to  avoid  them  t  he  exciting  causes  should 
occasion  the  most  anxious  caution.  When,  therefore, 
an  hereditary  or  a  constitutional  predisposition  is  sus‘- 
pected,  we  should  with  die  utmost  care  avoid  every 
cause  of  catarrh,  every  cause  of  fever,  at  least  during 
the  period  of  predisposition.  To  avoid  colds,  it  is  nof, 
however,  necessary  to  enervate  the  constitution  by  heat: 
on  the  contrary,  the  exotics  qt  the  conservatory  suffer 
most  from  every  blast.  To ‘guard  against  such  a  state 
of  febrile  irritability  on  one  hand,  and  to  avoid,  on  tlie 
other,  too  great  exposure  to  cold,  is  a  difficult  task.  No 
rules  can  be  laid  down  In  general  to  guard  against  the 
sudden  impulse  ot  cold  by  moderately  warm  clothing ; 
to  remove  to  a  warm  climate,  is  the  oest  security ;  but 
where,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  is  personal  secu¬ 
rity  to  be  found  ?  If  we  seek  tor  warmth  in  the  An¬ 
tilles,  or  in  America,  vve  encounter  diseases  equally 
dreadful,  and  we  may  perhaps  with  equal  safety  and 
more  comfort  find  it  in  tlie  warmer  spots  of  this  island 
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ih  the  winter  ami  spring ;  removing,  from  the  months 
of  Julv  to  November,  to  the  inland  parts,  to  avoid  the 
relaxation  of  too  great  heat,  t  ornwall  and  Devonshire 
afford  retired  secluded  spots,  where  the  bleak  east 
scarcely  intrudes,  and  where  the  frost  seldom  binds  the 
earth  for  any  continued  time,  even  in  extreme  winter. 
]n  these  retreats  careful  exposure  to  the  air  will  prevent 
an  unnatural  tenderness  the  strength  may  be  recruited 
by  exercise  on  horseback,  visiting  the  neighbouring 
shores  in  the  mildest  days  and  keeping  in  the  sheltered 
spots  on  the  coldest;  guarding,  by  a  cautiously  regulated 
diet,  and  a  moderately  warm  dress,  against  ever  sti¬ 
mulus,  anu  yet  by  admitting  an  admixture  of  animal 
food,  at  the  period  when  exacerbations  are  less  ex¬ 
pected,  supporting  the  general  strength.  When  the 
predisposition  is  stronger,  and  hen  the  disease  may 
b'e  said  to  hav  commenced,  if  any  pain  of  the  side 
shows  a  local  an  ction,  a  blister  should  be  immediately 
applied  ;  and  the  pain  shifting  to  different  parts  of  the 
thorax,  should  he  lollowed  by  the  same  r-  medy,  where 
ever  it  may  appear  W’e  have  seen  many  instances  of 
the  ^ood  effects  of  this  measure,  and  in  particular  one, 
whe  re  six  promising  young  men  and  wonlen  ot  one 
family  had  fallen  victims. to  phthisis.  The  seventh  was 
saved  by  marriage,  and  successive  lyings-in  ;  the  eighth 
by  repeated  blisters  1  lie  number  we  know  not ;  for, 
after  lie  found  the  advantages  of  the  remedy,  he  applied 
them  himself,  in  every  instance,  with  temporary  relief, 
and  ultimately  with  complete  success  Many  similar  but 
lecs  striking  instances  we  have  witnessed  ;  and  in  im¬ 
pending  phthisis,  it  steadily  followed,  this  remedy  will 
very  frequently  succeed. 

When  phthisis  has  come  on,  the  case  is  more  hopeless. 
Yet  the  disease  has,  for  years,  been  warded  off  by  the 
plans  just  mention,  d  ;  and  the  critical  period  once  pass¬ 
ed,  the  devoted  victim  has  escaped.  We  have  already 
hinted  that  among  the  prophylactics,  in  the  female 
constitution,  the  recurrence  of  the  puerperal  state  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  and  effectual.  Shall  we  be  for¬ 
given,  then,  it  in  such  ciicumstanres  we  recommend  ma¬ 
trimony  .  for  it  is  sometimes  not  a  temporary  relief  only  ? 
When  the  disease  is  firmly  established,  medicine  we 
fe?r  is  useless  We  have  said,  that  a  pulse  exceeding,  at 
any  period  oi  the  day,  yu  or  ;  with  fixed  pain  in  the 
side;  difficulty  of  lying  on  one  side,  often  on  either; 
the  necessity,  for  procuring  ease,  to  lie  with  the  head  and 
chest  raised;  are  the  circumstances  which  portend  the 
greatest  danger  We  did  not  before  mention  the  ex¬ 
pectoration,  because  its  more  decisive  appearances  occur 
at  this  period.  Patients  have  usually  spit  in  water  for 
Sydenham  has  said,  that  sputum  swims,  and  pus  sinks. 
This  is,  however,  an  equivocal  criterion.  When  treat¬ 
ing  of  In  i  l  .mmation,  q.  v.,  page  1  ,  we  have 
said  that  mucus  is  generally  in  rounded  masses;  pus 
flows  more  readily  :  the  latter  is  softer  and  whiter,  with 
little  globules,  swimming  through  it ;  and,  when  mixed 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  potash,  a  transparent  tena¬ 
cious  jelly  is  separated,  while  the  same  solution  pro¬ 
duces  no  such  change  in  mucus.  We  cannot  add  to 
the  lorce  or  perspicuity  of  this  description,  but  may  only 
observe,  that  the  white  gently  flowing  pus  often  excites, 
in  common  observers,  little  alarm,  while  the  green  or 
yellowish  mucus  is  looked  on  with  the  strongest  appre¬ 
hensions. 

Inthe  cure  of  phthisis,  we  arc  told  that  we  must 


obviate  the  occasional  causes  of  fever ;  evacuate  the 
purulent  matter  from  the  lungs,  palliate  the  most  urgent 
symptoms,  and  regulate  the  air,  exercise,  &rc.  Other 
authors,  and  those  of  high  authority,  gravely  tell  us, 
that  we  must  evacuate  the  matter  from  the  abscess,  clean 
and  heal  it.  1  hey  teach  us  also  how  to  effect  these  im¬ 
portant  purposes;  but  unfortunately,  though  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  clear,  the  effect  of  the  remedies  declared  to  be 
indisputable,  we  find  them  always  fail.  We  must  take 
up  the  subject  more  empirically,  for  dogmatism  lends  ds 
no  assistance. 

While  the  pulse  was  full  and  strong,  the  pain  in  the 
side  acute,  the  phlogistic  diathesis  violent  and  the  cough 
harsh  and  distressing,  bleeding  was  naturally  suggested. 

It  was  employed  freely,  and  with  apparent  advanta  ge. 
The  svmptoms  were  less  violent,  and  the  never- tailing 
criterion,  the  buffy  coat,  impelled  repeatedly  the  hand 
of  the  operator.  But  while  every  amendment  appeared 
the  pulse  sunk,  anasarcons  swellings  came  on,  and  the 
patient  died.  Such,  however,  was  the  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  remedy,  from  the  symptoms  described, 
that  the  practitioner  never  reflected  that  he  was  com¬ 
bating  an  effect  only,  and  that  the  cause  remained  un¬ 
disturbed  Yet  bleeding  was,  for  a  time,  considered  as 
the  only  remedy,  and  the  more  limited  evacuations  are 
still  employed.’  At  present,  by  every  rational  racti- 
tione-,  it  is  only  used  as  a  palliative  for  more  immediate 
relief  of  distressing  sy  ptoms,  and  never  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  weaken  the  vital  powers. 

Emetic*  were  generally  dreaded  in  hectics,  from  ap¬ 
prehension  of  inducing  haemoptoe,  nor,  till  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Dr  Robinson’s  work,  were  practitioners  aware 
that  emetics,  by  their  determination  to  the  surface, 
were  among  the  most  successful  remedies  for  bleedings 
from  the  lungs,  perhaps  for  many  other  haemorrhages.. 
We  have  not  dared  to  give  emetics  in  haemoptoe  as  such^ 
but  have  never  succeeded  so  well  as  when  we  have  in¬ 
sidiously  excited  vomiting.  In  other  respects,  emetics  are 
highly  useful:  they  emulge  the  bronchial  glands;  they 
prevent  exacerbation  ot  fever;  and  diffuse  a  general,  ge¬ 
nial  glow  over  the  surface.  They  often  succeed  in  mo¬ 
derate  doses,  so  as  to  excite  one  discharge  only,  repeated 
every  other  day.  We  mean  not  to  say  that  they  will  cure 
the  complaint,  but  they  relieve  the  most  distressing  symp¬ 
toms,  and  sometimes  keep  it  from  advancing  till  the  cri¬ 
tical  period  of  life  is  over, and  nature  resumes  her  succes¬ 
sion  ol  offices  in  a  different  direction.  The  choice  of  eme¬ 
tics  we  have  not  found  a  subject  of  importance  If  the 
squills  would  readily  excite  vomiting,  we  might  prefer 
them ;  but  they  occasion  chiefly  a  long-continued  and. 
distressing  nausea.  The  metallic  emetics  employed  are 
the  vitriolated  zinc  and  copper,  and  the  tartarised  anti¬ 
mony  the  two  former  act  quickly,  and  not  with  pe¬ 
culiar  violence,  in  moderate  doses.  We  onee  thought 
the  vitriolated  copper  peculiarly  useful  in  this  com¬ 
plaint,  but,  from  repealed,  more  attentive  observation, 
we  believe  the  ipecacuanha  more  manageable  and  con¬ 
venient.  The  antimonials  pass  into  the  bowels  more 
rapidlv ;  and  in  a  disease,  where  the  diarrhoea  is  oflen  a 
troublesome  symptom,  this  tendency  is  inconvenient  and 
dangerous.  Where  no  diarrhoea  attends,  the  antimonials 
are  equally  useful  with  ipecacuanha. 

Cart  hart  u*  are  seldom  necessary,  for  the  internal  ac- 
cumulatious  are  not  considerable  or  dangerous  In  the 
early  stages  they  are  sometimes  useful  to  procure  that 
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equable  circulation  which  is  so  essential  to  health  ;  and 
we  must  recollect  the  probability  of  an  affection  of  the 
liver  preceding.  We  suspect  that  this  is  more  frequent 
than  practitioners  have  supposed.  In  the  advanced 
periods  ot  the  disease  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
diarrhoea,  and  every  medicine  of  a  laxative  tendency 
should,  of  course,  be  avoided. 

Diaphoretics  have  been  forbidden  on  no  very  solid 
foundation.  The  sudorijics  are  certainly  injurious,  and 
even  every  diaphoretic,  which  acts  in  consequence  of 
increased  temperature,  should  be  avoided  ;  but  ure  have 
pointed  out  medicines  of  this  class,  the  cliapnoica,  less 
liable  to  suspicion,  and  some  of  the  milder  relaxing  dia¬ 
phoretics  may  be  occasionally  admitted.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  the  copious  sweats  are  the  effect  of  the 
febrile  paroxysms ;  and  that,  to  obviate  these,  would  be 
to  prevent  what  is  merely  their  consequence.  Keeping 
np  the  action  of  the  extreme  vessels  we  found  to  be  the 
best  means  of  preventing  the  formation  of  a  paroxysm, 
and  so  tar  only  are  diaphoretics  useful.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  give  emetics  in  the  evening,  previous  to  the 
access  of  fever  j  and  mild  doses  of  antimonials,  with 
opium,  are  found  to  be  equally  useful. 

Blisters  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  prophy¬ 
lactic  course,  and  must  now  add,  that  keeping  up 
a  discharge  from  the  thorax,  so  near  as  possible  to 
the  affected  part,  is,  through  the  whale  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  beneficial.  When  we  could  not  distinguish  any 
part  of  the  lungs  peculiarly  injured,  we  have  applied  the 
blister  to  the  sternum.  When  it  is  designed  to  relieve 
the  harshness  and  violence  of  the  cough,  the  nape  of  the 
neck  has  appeared  the  preferable  place  for  its  appli¬ 
cation. 

When  any  common  abscess  has  apparently  pointed 
outwards,  a  deep  caustic  is  the  best  remedy  ;  and  many 
practitioners,  with  good  reason,  prefer  a  seton,  as  it  can 
be  more  easily  continued,  and  makes  a  more  certain 
and  steady  discharge  nearer  the  part  affected.  Repeated 
blistering  seems,  however,  in  our  experience  to  have 
had  as  good  an  effect  as  might  be  expected  from  any 
topical  discharge  of  this  kind.  When,  however,  the 
blistered  part  begins  to  discharge  a  white  curdled  mat¬ 
ter,  its  good  effects  apparently  cease,  and  another  blister 
in  the  neighbourhood  must  be  applied. 

Ihe  cooling  neutrals  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease  are  useful,  particularly  nitre,  which  may  be 
advantageously  taken  in  any  period  of  the  complaint,  in 
milk  of  almonds,  in  the  quantity  of  about  a  scruple  or 
half  a  dram  to  a  pint,  with  which  a  light  opiate  may  be 
combined.  The  citrat  of  potash  and  the  other  neutrals, 
wheu  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  diarrhoea,  may 
be  also  given.  Demulcents  are  always  indicated,  and 
usually  employed  with  great  freedom,  to  relieve  the 
violence  of  cough.  The  spermaceti ,  the  most  common, 
seems  to  have  little  real  power,  and  is  of  use  no  longer 
than  while  passing  over  the  epiglottis;  so  that  it  is  best 
given  in  form  of  a  linctus.  The  compound  powder  of 
tragacanth  is  used  in  a  similar  way,  with  as  little  real 
advantage.  If  demulcents  to  sheath  the  fauces  and 
lessen  the  violence  of  cough  are  ever  useful,  no  me¬ 
dicine  of  this  kind  is  more  advantageous  than  gum- 
arabic,  held  constantly  in  the  mouth;  and,  during  sleep, 
it  may  be  stuck  against  the  teeth,  so  as  not  to  endanger 
suffocation  from  being  inadvertently  swallowed. 

For  the  same  purpose  opiates  may  be  occasionally 
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given,  and  the  tinctura  opii  camphorata  is  the  usual 
medicine  employed,  without  any  peculiar  advantage. 
Indeed  there  is  little  room  for  choice  in  the  prepara¬ 
tions,  except  their  greater  or  less  degree  of  solubility. 
The  camphorated  and  the  common  tinctures  act  quickly, 
but  lose  their  power  in  three  or  four  hours  ;  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  repeat  them,  or  to  employ  a  less  solu¬ 
ble  preparation,  as  the  solid  opium,  combined  occasion¬ 
ally  with  soap,  or  with  the  fetid  gums;  sometimes,  to 
obviate  costiveness,  with  an  aloetic  pill,  or  to  prevent 
the  suppression  of  expectoration,  with  the  pillul®  e 
scilla. 

Expectorants,  through  the  whole  disease,  have  been 
freely  employed,  though  seemingly  without  correct 
views.  In  the  beginning,  when  the  disease  appears  to 
be  truly  catarrhal,  the  more  stimulating  expectorants 
probably  increase  inflammation,  and  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  mild  salutary  mucus.  If  we  employ  the 
mild  demulcent  ones,  we  shall  produce,  as  already 
hinted,  little  effect,  except  sheathing  the  epiglottis. 
Physicians  however  early,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  employed  very  stimulating  medicines  of  this 
kind,  (he  turpentines,  the  natural  and  artificial  balsams. 
These  if  used  indiscriminately  must  be  injurious.  Yet 
at  the  end  of  the  complaint,  when  expectoration  was 
checked  from  debility,  and  a  want  of  irritability  of  the 
glands,  we  have  found  them  useful ;  and  in  this  state  of 
the  disease  only.  Even  the,  formerly  famous,  anti- 
hecticum  of  Poterius  we  have  thought  useful  in  this 
stage  of  the  complaint.  The  advantages  of  the  balsams 
were  supposed  to  consist  in  their  power  of  cleaning  the 
wound  and  healing  it. 

We  have  suspected  that  the  myrrh  owed  its  credit  to 
a  supposed  balsamic  quality,  or  to  its  effects  on  irritable 
sores.  Whatever  be  the  source  of  its  employment  as  a 
remedy,  it  is  certainly  in  many  cases  of  phthisis  an  use¬ 
ful  one.  It  seems,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  a  narcotic 
bitter,  slightly  tonic  and  sedative;  and  we  have  suspected 
it  to  be  injurious  in  impending  haemoptoe.  '  (See 
Myrrha.)  Balsams  have  been  recommended  in  an¬ 
other  way,  when  breathed  in  the  form  of  vapour.  A 
balsamic  ether  has  been  fashionable  as  a  secret  medicine, 
but  seems  to  possess  no  very  superior  powers.  In  an 
inflammatory  state  of  the  bronchial  glands  warm  watery 
vapour  may  be  useful,  and  vinegar  has  been  occasion¬ 
ally  added,  but  it  seems  often  to  irritate  the  cough,  and 
the  more  stimulant  vapours  are  evidently  injurious. 

When  the  pneumatic  chemistry  introduced  to  our 
notice  many  substances  in  an  aerial  form,  it  seemed 
probable  that  many  advantages  might  be  derived  by  in¬ 
troducing  medicines  which  would  thus  penetrate  much 
farther  than  vesicular  vapours  of  the  greatest  tenuity, 
without  being  changed  by  the  digestive  process.  These 
favourable  prospects  have  not  been  realised.  When 
oxygen  was  discovered  it  was  soon  tried  in  this  com¬ 
plaint,  but  it  was  manifestly  injurious,  increasing  the 
hectic  heats,  the  fullness  and  hardness  of  the  pulse, 
sometimes  seeming  to  induce  haemoptoe.  Air  of  a  lower 
quality  was  then  used  with  some  advantage,  and  the  di¬ 
luted  carbonic  acid  gas  was  breathed  apparently  without 
injury,  though  not  with  advantage.  We  have  been 
since  told  of  the  good  effects  of  the  hydro-carbonate,  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  breathing  the  breath  of 
cows,  and  even  inhaling  the  fumes  of  fresh  dung.  As 
these  plans  are  now  disused,  we  may  suppose  that  they 
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were  not  permanently  useful,  though  in  some  of  the 
earliest  trials  they  appeared  to  be  so.  The  nitrous 
oxide  which  so  rapidly  intoxicates  Ins  not  been  used  in 
its  dilute  state.  The  only  artificial  air  given  internally 
in  this  complaint  is  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  combined 
with  water,  sometimes  also  with  an  alkali,  in  imitation 
of  the  Seltzer  water.  All  the  natural  acidulous  waters 
have  been  also  recommended.  The  chief  mineral  wa¬ 
ter  employed,  though  not  an  acidulous  one,  is  tint  of 
■Bristol,  which  is  nearly  pure,  or  at  least  does  not  possess 
any  ingredient  apparently  beneficial  to  the  complaint. 
Perhaps  the  water  alone,  perhaps  the  air  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  may  have  re¬ 
lieved.  Shall  we  add,  that  the  fame  acquired  by  it,  in 
some  cases  chiefly  catarrhal,  may  have  led  to  its  more 
extensive  and  indiscriminate  use? 

As  the  attending  fever  is  a  remittent,  the  bark  was 
apparently  indicated ;  and  when  its  utility  in  meliorat¬ 
ing  the  sanious  discharges  of  foul  ulcers  was  observed, 
it  was  supposed  that  it  might  be  equally  effectual  in  this 
disease.  We  may,  however,  assert,  that  in  general  the 
bark  is  injurious.  If  given  in  any  dose  calculated  to 
lessen  the  fever,  it  increases  the  hectic  heats,  the  flushes 
of  the  face,  the  harshness  and  tightness  of  the  cough,  at 
the  same  time  diminishing  the  little  expectoration  that 
seems  often  to  relieve  the  more  distressing  fits  of  cough¬ 
ing.  When,  however,  the  purulent  discharge  is  copi¬ 
ous  ;  the  patient's  strength  exhausted ;  the  morning 
perspirations  profuse;  the  bark  is  sometimes  borne  with 
more  ease,  and  appears  occasionally  beneficial  when  it 
does  not  increase  the  discharge  from  the  bowels.  Other 
bitters,  as  the  cascarilla,  the  angustura  bark,  the  camo¬ 
mile  flowers,  the  quassia,  the  columbo  root,  and  the 
uva  ursi,  are  useful  nearly  in  the  order  stated  as  tonics, 
and  injurious  in  the  same  order  as  astringents.  The 
first,  however,  is  most  frequently  inconvenient  in  this 
respect.  The  astringency  of  the  angustura  is  slight, 
and,  in  the  others,  is  not  observable.  The  uva  ursi, 
lately  recommended,  seems  to  act  exclusively  as  a  bitter, 
arid  one  of  the  weakest  of  the  tribe. 

Some  of  the  narcotic  bitters  have  been  employed  and 
recommended,  as  the  hop,  St.  Ignatius’  bean,  the  bitter 
almonds,  and  the  various  plants  which  partake  of  this 
virtue.  The  Lichen  isi.andicus,  q.v.  we  suspect, 
jf  not  wholly  a  nutrient,  is  of  this  class.  The  neglect, 
however,  of  these  medicines  seems  to  show  that  they 
have  been  disused  as  inefficacious,  or  dreaded  as  delete¬ 
rious.  Other  narcotics,  as  the  umbellatae,  of  which  the 
cicuta  is  the  principal,  and  the  solanaceas,  particularly 
the  henbane  and  tbxglove,  have  been  employed.  The 
aconite  has  been  also  recommended  by  Dr.  Rogers  of 
St.  Petersburg.  We  have  never  found  the  cicuta  parti¬ 
cularly  efficacious,  in  removing  the  disease,  though  as  an 
anodyne  it  is  sometimes  useful,  and  seems  to  act  as  such, 
without  the  inconveniences  w  hich  often  attend  opium. 
The  henbane  appears  equally  efficacious,  and  is  said 
to  be  also  slightly  laxative.  We  have  preferred  the  seeds 
as  more  equable  in  their  effects  to  the  extract,  and  less 
subject  to  sophistication.  The  digitalis,  of  late  highly 
commended,  seems  not  to  have  merited  all  the  praises 
which  it  has  obtained,  it  often  reduces  the  pulse  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  sixty,  without  relieving  the 
principal  complaint.  Jn  many  cases,  also,  it  occasions 
such  a  considerable  debility  that  it  cannot  be  long  con- 
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tinued.  In  every  instance,  indeed,  where  the  debility  in¬ 
duced  is  not  so  striking,  it  probably  lessens  the  vigour  of 
the  constitution  in  a  very  injurious  degree  ;  nor  is  there, 
we  think,  any  doubt  of  its  inconveniences  far  overbalanc¬ 
ing  its  beneficial  effects  in  this  disease.  Though  we  do  not 
in  every  instance  deny  the  latter,  they  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated  ;  nor,  on  tasking  our  recollection,  can  we 
say  that  we  have  ever  seen  essential  service  in  phthisis 
derived  from  the  digitalis  that  might  not,  in  similar 
circumstances,  have  been  produced  from  other  plans  of 
relief.  Opiates  we  have  already  mentioned  as  pallia¬ 
tives;  yet  it  has  been  supposed  that,  by  their  continued 
use,  they  might  allay  irritation,  and  contribute  to,  the 
great  object,  the  healing  of  the  ulcer.  They  have, 
however,  failed  in  this  view,  though  we  cannot  refuse 
their  employment  to  lessen  pain,  and  keep  up  the  calm 
serenity,  the  pleasing  delirium,  in  the  midst  of  pain, 
distress,  and  a  state  hopeless  of  relief.  Vide  Opium. 

Metallic  salts  ar.d  oxides  have  been  employed  with 
different  views.  The  mercurials  have  been  considered 
as  deobstruents,  and  they  have  been  used  to  restore  tha 
circulation,  supposed  to  be  obstructed  in  the  diseased 
glands.  To  render  the  theory  more  complete,  mercury 
has  been  triturated  ( killed  in  the  pharmaceutical  phrase) 
with  extract  of  cicuta,  to  .unite  two  deobstruents  of  an 
opposite  nature,  so  that  the  stimulus  of  the  one  may  be 
rendered  less  injurious  by  the  sedative  powers  of  the 
other.  Experience  has,  however,  confounded  this 
plausible  theory,  and,  together,  they  have  been  found 
useless,  perhaps  injurious  ;  nor  does  the  mercurial  sali¬ 
vation  recommended  by  Dr.  Rush  rest  on  a  mure 
secure  foundation.  The  preparations  of  iron  have  been 
employed  as  tonics,  particularly  in  the' mixture  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  wfith  the  myrrh  and  soda. 
The  chemical  inaccuracy  in  that  preparation  is  avoided 
by  previously  precipitating  the  iron  from  the  vitriolated 
salt,  employed  by  Griffiths,  and  using  it  in  a  smaller 
dose.  The  ferrum  precipitatum  is  now  usually  combined 
with  the  myrrh  and  natron  in  the  form  of  pills.  Ip 
either  mode  the  remedy  appears  to  be  useful;  but  in 
the  more  early,  inflammatory  state  of  phthisis,  we  have 
thought  the  iron  too  stimulant,  and  have  therefore 
usually  omitted  it.  In  the  latter  stages  the  addition 
seems  advantageous.  Of  the  copper,  as  an  emetic,  we 
have  already  spoken.  It  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Senter 
of  Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  Simmons,  and  by  John  Wesley, 
probably  from  an  old  author.  We  mention  it  here  to 
suggest  the  enquiry,  whether  it  may  not  be  useful  as  a 
tonic.  The  effects  of  zinc  in  this  view,  of  BISMUTH, 
in  Dr.  Bardsley’s  reports,  from  the  authors  already 
quoted,  vide  in  verbo,  lead  us  to  think  the  suspicion 
not  wholly  visionary. 

As  a  tonic  from  the  mineral  kingdom  the  vitriolic 
acid  has  been  already  alluded  to.  It  is  wholly  without 
suspicion  respecting  any  injurious  power,  and  is  .often 
useful.  It  is  usually  added  to  the  decoction  of  bark  to 
restrain  the  perspiration,  which  often  occurs  on  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  evening  paroxysm,  about  two  or  three  in 
the  morning.  The  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
bark  have  been  attributed,  with  little  reason,  to  Tlie 
acid ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  not  found  it,  in 
any  form,  highly  useful.  The  other  acids  do  not  sen¬ 
sibly  differ,  or  experience  has  not  yet  discovered  any 
foundation  for  a  preference. 
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Various  circumstances  necessary  in  conducting  this 
very  intractable  disease  yet  remain.  1  hese  are  aiR 
and  SITUATION;  piF.Tj  CLOTUING^and  EXERCISE. 
Of  these  in  their  order. 

/hr  and  situation  are  apparently  objects  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  in  a  disease  where  medicine  must 
confess  the  inutility  of  her  resources.  Change  of  air  is 
among  the  remedies  constantly  recommended ;  and  to 
chungc  is  often  professedly  tire  only  object.  From  the 
experiments  with  oxygen,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
purest  air  is  not  the  best,  and  that  air  of  a  lower  quality 
is  more  useful.  We  have  hinted  also  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Bristol  have  been,  probably  in  part,  owing  to 
the  low  situation  of  the  former  lodgings;  and  that  the 
place  has  gradually  declined  in  its  credit,  since  the  in¬ 
valids  have  crept  higher  up  the  hill.  Whatever  be¬ 
comes  of  the  .suspicion,  it  is  evident  that  the  loftiest 
and  most  exposed  situations  are  not  the  most  salutary  for 
the  hectical  patient,  and  that  a  dry,  gravelly  soil,  of  no 
great  elevation,  defended  from  the  east,  is  preferable. 
We  have  not  hitherto  gone  so  far  to  prefer  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  marshes ;  yet  the  Advantages  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  breathing  the  hydrocarbonate,  might  lead 
to  a  suspicion  of  the  utility  of  such  a  situation ;  and  it  still 
remains  a  subject  of  enquiry,  whether  hectics  have  not 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  intermittents. 
It  is  common  to  send  phthisical  patients  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  sea,  led  probably  by  the  decided  advantages  of 
a  sea  voyage.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer,  however, 
the  sea  is  evidently  injurious  :  in  the  autumn  it  is  often 
salutary  ;  and  in  the  winter  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea  affords  a  milder  and  more  steady  temperature  than 
any  ether  situation.  In  such  places  frost  is  seldom 
continued;  fogs  are  rare;  the  cold  winds  uncom¬ 
mon.  While,  then,  in  autumn  and  winter  the  sea 
coasts  afford  such  resources,  their  neighbourhood  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  will  afford  numerous 
sheltered  situations,  where  the  mildness  of  the  shores  is 
combined  with  the  defence  of  the  woods,  equally 
sheltered  from  the  baneful  influence  of  the  east,  or  the 
piercing  colds  of  the  north  winds. 

A  change  of  climate  is  often  recommended  ;  and  our 
invalids  have  been  sent  to  Lisbon,  to  Madeira,  to  the 
south  of  France,  and  to  the  West  Indies.  In  the  three 
former  the  climate  is  by  no  means  so  steady  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  occasional  blasts  of  piercing  coldness  ;  while  the 
habitations,  constructed  to  prevent  the  access  of  heat, 
have  often  few  resources  to  guard  against  cold,  which 
vhe  stranger,  whose  nerves  are  unbraced  by  an  unac¬ 
customed  temperature,  feels  severely.  In  general,  also, 
our  invalids  endeavour  to  avoid  the  winter,  when,  in 
reality,  they  should  avoid  the  spring.  If  they  sail  from 
the  south-western  shores,  they  will  usually  Unci  no  incon- 
.enience  from  cold  till  near  Christmas,  and  they  should 
remain  until  the  end  of  May;  but  they  generally  migrate 
in  October,  and  return  in  February,  when  they  ex|>eri- 
ence  the  heat  ot  a  later  summer  in  lower  latitudes,  and 
the  cold  of  a  late  spring  on  their  return.  On  the  whole, 
we  have  scarcely  found  any  advantage  gained  from  ex¬ 
cursions  abroad;  and,  when  permitted,  have  always  dis¬ 
suaded  the  attempt.  We  have  been  justified  by  repeatedly 
witnessing  their  ill  success.  To  the  West  Indies  few 
resort,  for  they  meet  there  with  a  worse  enemy ;  and  it 
is  not  true,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  phthisis  is  there 


unknown,  In  the  article  Climatic,  q.  v.  we  have  in*- 
troduced  some  remarks  which  may  be  applicable  in  this 
place. 

The  diet  of  phthisical  patients  is  an  object  of  no  little 
care,  for  they  require  support  by  mildest  and  least 
stimulating  foods.  While  the  Brunonian  fed  his  pa¬ 
tients  to  avoid  debility,  the  other  practitioners  carried, 
apparently,  their  antiphlogistic  system  too  far.  It  is 
certainly  improper  wholly  to  forbid  animal  food.  Yet 
its  kind,  the  time  of  the  day  on  which  it  should  be 
taken,  and  the  precautions  to  be  enjoined  in  the  conduct, 
require  particular  attention.  We  have  noticed  these 
circumstances  with  a  view  to  the  present  subject  in 
different  articles  (see Aliment,Du’eta, Lac).  Let  us 
recapitulate  shortly  what  is  connected  with  this  subject. 

The  phthisical  patient  should  rise  early,  for  nothing 
weakens  so  much  as  the  perspiration  and  the  drowsy 
slumbers  from  six  to  nine  ;  but  as  the  day  would  in 
that  case  be  painfully  long,  he  should  be  allowed  to 
rest  after  his  mid  day  meal  for  an  hour  ‘  or  two. 
He  will  then  rise  refreshed  on  a  second  morn¬ 
ing,  not  exhausted  by  perspiration.  At  rising,  or  a 
little  before,  he  may  take  some  thin  chocolate,  some 
whey,  or  asses  milk,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  a  common 
breakfast  of  tea,  with  ship  biscuits,  may  follow.  This 
will  be  completed  probably  by  nine,  and  three  or  four 
hours  are  then  at  liberty  for  exercise,  for  taking  medi¬ 
cine,  for  light  employments,  or  easy  conversation.  Din¬ 
ner,  for  reasons  stated  (see  Duet  a),  should  not  be  de¬ 
layed  long  after  one,  and  it  should  consist  of  a  single 
dish  of  light  animal  food,  not  prolonged  by  luxuries,  or 
rendered  heavy  by  the  refinements  of  cookery.  The 
drink  may  be  water,  light  porter,  or  cyder  with  water; 
and  wine  will  be  unnecessary  after  it,  unless  custom 
has  transferred  this  beverage  from  a  luxury  to  a  neces¬ 
sary.  Suppers  should  be  slight,  and  consist  of  fruit,  if 
the  bowels  will  bear  it;  light  broth,  beef  tea,  sago, 
tapioca,  or  arrow  root,  flavoured  by  lemon  peel  or  le¬ 
mon  juice  rather  than  wine.  The  usual  refreshment  of 
tea  may  be  supplied  by  food  of  the  same  kind. 

The  clothing  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  guard 
against  cold  rather  than  to  increase  the  heat.  As  hectic 
patients,  from  the  morning  perspiration,  are  usually  sen¬ 
sible  to  cold,  they  should  be  more  carefully  guarded 
when  they  go  into  the  air.  It  is  usual  to  direct  flannel 
underneath  their  linen,  and  in  winter  it  is  highly  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  but  in  summer  excites  too  great  perspira¬ 
tion,  and  calico  should  therefore  be  substituted  in  its 
stead.  The  flannel  and  the  calico  should  be  changed 
every  other  day.  The  feet  should  be  defended  with 
unusual  care.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  coughs  of 
consumptive  persons  to  be  highly  troublesome  on  going 
to  bed  ;  and  we  have  sometimes  found  that  the  usual 
opiate  given  more  early,  so  as  to  have  began  its  action 
at  bed  time,  has  prevented  this  distressing  attack.  An¬ 
other  precaution  has  lessened  the  violence  of  the  cough, 
viz.  not  taking  oft' the  clothes  too  quickly,  for  the  cough 
seems  often  to  be  excited  by  the  access  of  the  cold  air. 
We  have  occasionally  directed  patients  to  go  into  bed 
after  laying  aside  their  upper  garments  only,  and  to 
have  a  proper  warmth  come  on  before  the  others  are 
taken  olf:  a  precaution  we  have  observed  to  be  highly 
useful  in  guarding  against  this  inconvenience. 

Exercise.  The  various  exercises,  the  principles 
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on  which  they  net,  find  the  grounds  of  pro  fei  ring  eithoi, 
we  have  noticed  under  the  article  iliiORA.  In  hectic 
cases,  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  winging, 
and  nailing,  are  chiefly  recommended.  Riding  on  home- 
lack  is  highly  commended  by  Sydenham,  and  many 
authors,  as  a  remedy  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  almost 
a  specific  in  this  disease.  Unfortunately  the  complaint 
has  since  proved  unusually  intractable,  or  the  recom¬ 
mendations  have  been  greatly  raised  above  their  real 
value.  We  do  not  find,  at  this  time,  riding  peculiarly 
advantageous  in  the  true  pulmonary  phthisis.  A  carnage 
is  a  substitute  for  the  horse,  in  cases  of  greater  debility  ; 
but  if  .the  weather  is  favourable,  the  open  carriage  is 
preferable,  as  irregular  currents  of  air  from  the  sashes 
are  avoided.  Swinging  requires  probably  a  little  more 
exertion  to  support  the  body  in  a  due  equilibrium,  3nd 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  more  general  exercise, 
of  affording  a  constant  succession  of  tree  air,  with  a 
gentle  agitation.  It  lowers  the  pulse,  and  lessens  hectic 
heats,  giving  often  appetite  and  spirits,  with  more  re¬ 
freshing  sleep.  It  has  not  been  easy  to  ascertain  the 
sources  of  the  advantages  from  nailing,  but  probably 
they  are  of  a  similar  kind.  A  constant  exertion  is  re¬ 
quired  to  preserve  the  balance  ;  the  air  is  free  and  open, 
usually  with  a  current  in  some,  direction.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  fumes  of  the  pitch  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  relief.  The  use  of  all  occasional  exercise 
should  be  regulated,  like  diet,  by  an  attention  to  the 
usual  febrile  exacerbations,  for  those  who  are  benefited 
often  by  riding  in  the  forenoon,  feel  inconvenience  from 
the  same  exercise  in  the  evening.  In  general,  riding  is 
preferable  in  cases  where  the  strength  is  little  impaired, 
and  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  primary  disease 
to  be  in  the  liver.  If  the  exercise  has  an  ostensible 
object  it  is  more  useful ;  and,  on  this  account,  a  journey 
by  easy  stages,  or  a  voyage  to  meet  an  old  friend,  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  beneficial.  The  real  object  to  restore  health  is 
forgotten,  and  the  spirits  kept  alive  by  the  artificial  one. 

In  a  disease  where  a  cure  is  impracticable,  it  is  often 
of  service  to  relieve  pain  and  to  lessen  the  more  distress¬ 
ing  symptoms.  The  antagonising  evacuations  are,  we 
have  said,  the  diarrhoea  and  the  morning  sweats.  The 
opiate,  which  quiets  the  cough,  will  sometimes  relieve 
the  diarrhoea  ;  but  it  cannot  often  be  given  in  a  suf¬ 
ficient  dose  without  inducing  dyspnoea,  by  checking 
expectoration  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  opiate  often  in¬ 
creases  the  perspiration.  In  the  former  case,  the  com¬ 
pound  powder  of  chalk,  the  logwood,  the  kino,  or  the 
tormentil,  will  check  the  diarrhoea;  and  in  the  latter 
the  cicuta  will  frequently  quiet  the  cough,  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  sweats.  The  perspiration  itselt  we  have  often 
1-  ssened  by  exciting  a  gentle  diaphoresis  with  the  relax¬ 
ing  medicines,  as  opium  with  antimonials,  early  in  the 
evening,  and  sometimes  the  mineral  acids,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  the  syrupus  papaveris  albi,  will  succeed. 

Flatulence  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  by  pressing  on 
the  diaphragm,  sometimes  increases  dyspnoea  ;  and  it  is 
of  consequence  to  distinguish  this  cause,  as  it  may  be  so 
easily  relieved.  It  is  known  by  the  ease  which  the  oc¬ 
casional  discharge  of  flatus  procures,  and  is  removed 
most  effectually  by  the  asafoetida  taken  into  the  stomach, 
or  thrown  into  the  rectum.  The  asafcr.tida  is  the  pre¬ 
ferable  remedy,  as  it  is  easily  soluble  in  the  form  of 
pills,  and  may  be  given  in  a  watery  veheicle;  it  is,  at  the 
iamc  time,  an  expectoraut  of  considerable  value,  though 


seldom  used  as  such  Tf  more  warmth  be  required,  the 
camphorated  julep,  with  a  small  proportion  of  ether,  of 
laudanum,  or  tincture  of  galbaRum,  may  be  joined.  A 
warm  plaster  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  will  also  be  often 
useful. 

Jn  the  latter  stages  of  the  complaint  the  vessels  lose 
the  power  of  propelling  the  mucus,  and  (he  dyspnoea  is 
highly  distressing,  particularly  in  the  morning.  Though, 
the  greater  part  of  the  discharge  is  usually  from  vomicae, 
■which  are  not  secretory  organs,  yet  (he  stimulant  ex¬ 
pectorants  seem  to  relieve,  perhaps  from  associated  mo¬ 
tions,  or  from  the  space  obtained  by  the  dusenarge  of 
the  expectoration  merely.  The  squills  and  the  warmer 
balsams  are  at  this  time  useful ;  and  indeed  the  balsam 
of  Peru,  which  we  omitted  to  mention,  is  an  advantage¬ 
ous  medicine  nt  an  earlier  period  as  a  warm  -tonic,  if 
given  in  small  doses.  An  emetic  will  always  relieve, 
by  exciting  expectoration  ;  but  in  the  stage  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  alluded  to,  it  cannot  be  borne  without  great  in¬ 
convenience  and  some  danger.  In  the  morning  we 
have  sometimes  succeeded  in  bringing  on  expectoration 
by  the  aqua  ammoniae,  in  warm  tea,  which  frequently 
produces  a  slight  nausea,  without  vomiting 

When  phthisis  arises  from  suppressed  eruptions,  we 
are  advised  to  give  mercurials,  with  the  hydrolapa- 
thum,  guiacum,  and  mezereon  ;  but  the  plan  has,  we 
believe,  never  succeeded.  We  shall  take  Hus  opportu¬ 
nity  of  observing,  that  we  have  never  found  this  mode 
useful,  and  have  never  been  able  to  restore  the  muptiofi. 
In  hectics  and  other  fevers,  from  this  cause,  the  most 
successful  method  has  been  to  support  the  strength  by 
mild,  nourishing  food,  free  country  air,  and  such  tonics 
as  can  be  most  easily  borne.  A  long  time  is  required 
for  relief;  but,  in  time,  it  is  often  obtained. 

We  have  professedly  taken  up  the  subject  in  an  em- 
pyrical  view,  and  given  fairly  the  result  of  an  extensive 
experience,  attained  by  many  a  heart-ach,  at  seeing  tlte 
most  amiable  part  of  the  creation  sinking  under  a  dis¬ 
ease,  whose  daily  ravages  we  must  witness  without 
being  able  to  check.  e  shall  add  a  few  words  lathei 
in  a  dogmatical  view;  and,  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  elu¬ 
cidating  the  complaint,  we  will  not  long  detain  the 
reader. 

We  consider  it  as  established  that  phthisis  proceeds 
from  what  are  styled  vomicae  alone,  for  abscesses,  even 
from  inflammation  will  heal,  if  the  suppuration  is  not 
communicated,  to  the  coats  ot  some  indolent  vomica. 
These  arc  apparently  conglobate  glnnds,  similar  to  the 
scrofulous,  full  of  a  caseous  substance,  whose  cohe¬ 
sion  may  be  lessened,  but  which  admits  of  little  apparent 
change.  The  glandular  lymphatic  system  is  peculiar  to 
early  youth  :  as  the  body  expands  in  manhood,  it  gra¬ 
dually  lessens.  When  that  expansion  does  not  take 
place,  this  system  disappears  more  slowly  ;  or  perhaps 
the  obstruction  of  these  glands,  which  hinders  thei- 
absorption,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  evolution  being 
delayed.  It  is  sufficient  to  mark,  in  this  place,  the 
principle  of  the  connection,  which  we  may  find  useful 
in  other  enquiries.  .  * 

The  obstruction  then  of  these  glands  continuing  be¬ 
yond  their  accustomed  period.,  will  occasion  some  con¬ 
traction  in  the  cavity  of  the  che'-t,  and  the  delay  of  the 
developcment  will  stiLl  further  confine  the  space  in 
w  hich  the  lungs  n.re  obliged  to  act. :  dyspnoea  is  them 
fore,  felt  ecrlv,  and  an  irritation  from  tbe.-c  foien,i. 
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bodies,  3S  we  rnay  now  style  them,  is  perceived,  as 
usual,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  viz.  the  epiglottis. 
In  this  state  the  patient  often  remains  for  many  years, 
.till  the  expanding  frame,  or  the  absorbed  glands,  leave 
the  lungs  at  greater  liberty.  This  change,  which 
usually  takes  place  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two,  is  in 
these  cases  often  delayed  till  after  thirty,  nor  is  it  com- 
plete’y  effected  till  the  period  of  thirty-six.  This  is  the 
termination  of  the  critical,  consumptive  period.  But 
we  have  found  that  the  danger  recurs  in  females  at  the 
end  of  their  menstruation  ;  and  in  men  about  fifty-two, 
or  fifty-four.  These  cases  are,  however,  rare,  and  in 
men  peculiarly  so.'  When  the  discharge  ceases  in  wo¬ 
men,  the  blood  is,  for  some  time,  determined,  irregu¬ 
larly,  to  different  organs  ;  so  tiiat  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  any  remaining  vomicae  subject  to  inflammation. 
A' similar  irregularity  takes  place  in  the  circulation 
even  in  males,  when  the  constitution  has  passed  its 
acme  ;  but  the  determination  is  more  commonly  to  the 
hemorrhoidal  vessels. 

'  Independent  of  these  general  causes  of  inflammation, 
the  coats  of  vomicae  inflame  from  accidental  colds,  from 
irregularities  of  diet;  sometimes  we  suspect  from  irrita¬ 
tion  in  consequence  of  a  disease  of  the  liver.  In  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  phthisis  of  men  just  passed  the  acme  of 
life  we  might  have  referred  the  cause  to  the  liver,  but 
that  we  have  usually  found  this  secondary  hectic  in 
younger  persons,  and  we  will  never  knowingly  sacrifice 
a  fact  to  a  systern.  Irregular  determinations,  from  sup¬ 
pressed  eruptions,  may  have  the  same  effect  of  exciting 
inflammations  as  well  as  every  cause  of  fever. 

These  vomicae  are  not  in  their  substance  susceptible 
of  inflammation,  and  on  this  account  we  have  styled  it 
an  inflammation  of  their  coats ;  for  when  their  contents 
are  discharged,  we  see  scarcely  any  other  difference  than 
a  diminished  cohesion  :  the  caseous  substance  assumes 
a  flaky  form,  and  these  flakes  are  fringed ,  we  have  said, 
with  pus.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  scene,  however, 
ihe  pus  is  more  copious,  and  the  inflammation  and  sup¬ 
puration  evidently  extend  to  the  cellular  substance  of 
the  lungs  themselves.  When  numerous  vomicae  have 
suppurated,  a  whole  lobe  has  been  destroyed.  The 
cause,  however,  which  excited  the  inflammation  con¬ 
tributes  to  support  it ;  and  the  intractable  ulcers  which 
these  glands  form,  in  consequence  of  suppuration,  sup¬ 
ply  a  continued  irritation  to  keep  up  the  inflammation 
around. 

When  the  suppuration  of  the  vomicae  at  the  root  of 
the  lungs  only  takes  place,  the  functions  of  the  organ 
are  not  greatly  injured.  The  patient  can  lie  on  either 
side,  r.n  1  expand  his  lungs  with  freedom,  and  without 
pain;  b  it  the  irritation  is,  in  every  case,  felt  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  glottis  ;  and  wlien  the  functions  of  the 
lungs  have  been  apparently  free,  the  organs  themselves 
have  been  fouud  often  flooded  with  purulent  matter  at 
their  base. 

If  the  breathing,  in  decided  hectics,  is  sometimes 
little  affected,  so,  in  other  cases,  a  purely  catarrhal  in¬ 
flammation  occasionally  assumes  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
certain  decline.  This  has  given  a  celebrity  to  God- 
bold’s  syrup.  Mill’s  balsam  of  honey,  and  the  ten 
thousand  quack  medicines  daily  swallowed,  whose  vir¬ 
tues  are  seriously  attested.  It  is,  we  think,  certain  also, 
that  vomicae,  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  have  been  wholly 
discharged,  and  the  wound  healed  by  the  efforts  of  pa- 


ture  alone.  This  event  is,  however,  too  rare  to  account 
for  all  that  we  hear  and  have  seen;  so  that  there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  greater  number  of  these  successful  cases 
having  been  merely  catarrhal.  The  resemblance  is  so 
great  that  though  we  can  sometimes  discern  the  dif¬ 
ference  by  that  sagacity  which  experience  gives,  we 
know  not  how  to  describe  it. 

One  striking  fer, ture^of  the  hectic  constitution  is  the 
great  irritability  of  the  arterial  system,  and  this  appears 
to  be  a  leading  symptom,  for  the  constitution  is  marked 
by  peculiar  mobility  and  irritability  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles.  We  know  not  how  to  reconcile  this  state 
with  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  scrofulous  habit,  a  want  of  irritability 
in  the  lymphatic  system,  admitting  of  congestion,  or, 
still  less,  with  a  viscid  fluid  stagnating  in  the  glands. 
Yet  there  is  some  evidence  of  the  scrofulous  habit 
abounding  in  albumen,  since  such  constitutions  contain 
a  very  small  proportion  of  azote,  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  gluten  and  fibrin.  We  know  that  in 
these  habits  the  oxygen  is  a  predominating  principle, 
since  it  is  seen  in  the  fair  skins  and  the  florid  com¬ 
plexions  :  we  know,  also,  that  where  oxygen  is  copi¬ 
ous,  the  azote,  and,  consequently,  the  ammoniacal  salts 
are  less  so.  Some  connection  may  therefore  be  traced 
in  this  way,  but  the  chemical  nature  of  our  fluids  has 
not  received  its  due  share  of  attention  ;  and  in  this  ob¬ 
scurity  we  cannot  decide.  We  may  resume  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  Scrofula. 

The  cure  we  professedly  treated  as  empyrics,  not  to 
mix  uncertain  speculations  with  the  decisions  of  sounder 
experience.  Yet  we  think  that  they  illustrate  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  it  will  detain  us  very  little  longer  to  point  out 
the  connection.  Every  mode  of  cure  is  directed  to  the 
effects  only  of  the  principal  cause,  and  with  reason, 
since  the  vomica  itself  is  not  within  the  extent  of  the 
nervous  or  circulating  systems.  The  great  object  is  to 
prevent  or  lessen  inflammation  in  general ;  to  lessen  in¬ 
flammation  or  accumulations  in  the  lungs  ;  to  diminish 
the  irritability  of  the  arterial  system ;  and  by  medicines 
which  will  not  stimulate  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  or  by  their  astringency  impede  expectoration, 
to  add  to  the  general  strength.  Under  tkese  heads  all 
the  medicines  enumerated  may  be  easily  arranged ;  but 
it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  repeat  them  in  this  form  : 

I.  To  prevent  or  lessen  inflammation  in  general. 

a  By  abstracting  from  the  mass  of  blood. 
Bleeding. 

b  By  lessening  its  impetus. 

Refrigerants. 

Neutral  salts. 

Diseta  imbecilla. 

II.  To  lessen  inflammation  or  accumulations  in  the 

lungs. 

a  Topical  bleeding  by  leeches  or  cupping 
glasses. 

b  Blisters,  setons,  or  issues, 
c  Emetics. 
d  Cathartics. 
e  Diapnoics. 
f  Expectorants. 

Alliaceae. 

Balsamica. 
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TIT  To  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  arterial  system,  conglobate  glands,  arising  most  commonly  from  poisons 
III.  lodunuusnineirnmu  /  conveyed  through  them.  See  Erysipelas. 


a  Narcotics. 

Amara  frigida. 

Cicuta. 

Aconitnm. 

Opium. 

Digitalis. 

Myrrha. 
b  Inirritants. 

Mild  climate, 

Bristol  waters. 

Breathing  factitious  airs, 

Hydrocarbonate. 

IV.  To  .support  the  tone  of  the  system. 

Amara  calida 
Metallic  salts  or  oxides. 

Iron. 

Bismuth  ? 

Mercury  ? 

Some  hints  have  been  suggested  respecting  the  pos¬ 
sibility  ol'  dissolving  these  vomicae,  but  no  probable  plan 
has  been  brought  forward  3  and  as  the  tumours  are  out 
of  the  circulation,  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  any  such 
can  succeed.  The  theoretical  suspicions  respecting  the 
predominance  of  oxygen,  and  the  diminished  proportion 
of  azote,  are  not  on  a  sufficiently  certain  foundation  to 
warrant  us  in  drawing  any  consequences  from  then). 
They  might,  however,  suggest  in  early  youth  the 
utility  of  sea  water  and  sea-bathing ;  the  advantages  ot 
breathing  air  of  a  lower  temperature.  The  solvents  of 
calculus  are  of  more  probable  efficacy  3  yet  experience 
leads  us  to  doubt  whether  phthisis  is  in  any  case  earned 
by  calculi.  In  the  few  instances  of  this  kind  which  we 
have  seen,  they  were,  it  not  an  effect,  an  accompanying 
symptom.  The  hectic  was  previously  established.  For 
the  cause  of  hectic  fever  see  Hectica.  The  modern 
language  on  this  subject  we  shall  consider  under  the 
article  ST  A  HLI  AN  system,  which  it  nearly  resembles, 
but  from  which  we  cannot  suspect  that  it  was  copied. 

See  Morton’s  Phthisiologia ;  Desault  sur  la  Phthisie; 
Bennet’sTheatrum Tabidorum ;  Boerhaave’s  Aphorisms; 
Wallis’s  Sydenham  ;  Hoffmann  ;  London  Medical  Ob¬ 
servations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  iv.  p.  280,  &c.  3  N  .  l\o- 
hinson,  M.  D.  on  Consumptions  ;  Reid  on  the  Phthi¬ 
sis  Pulmonalis  3  Sim’s  Observations  on  Epidemical 
Disorders  3  Cullen's  First  Lines,  vol.  ii.  p.  35b,  edit.  4; 
Medical  Communications,  vol  i.  p.  35p ;  1  ransactions 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  vol.  i.  l/()3 


conveyed  through  them.  See  Erysipelas. 

PHY  LACl’E'iUA,  (from  <pv\ ccaxw,  to  preserve).  See 
Amulet  a. 

PHY AIA,  (from  <pvw,  to  produce).  Preternatural 
tumours,  especially  of  ’.he  surface,  arising  without  any 
external  cause,  generated,  increased,  inflaming  and  sup¬ 
purating  in  a  short  time.  (See  Oaleni  Commentaria 
in  Lib  °(j  Epidemicorom.)  Paulus  (Lib.  iii.  c.  22.)  con¬ 
fines  the  term  to  the  scrofulous  tumours  ot  children,  or 
abscesses  from  tubercles,  & c.  It  is  also  a  little  swelling 
like  a  boil,  somewhat  round  and  flatter. 

PHY  MO  SICA  ISCHURIA.  Ischuria,  from  a 
phymosifi,  q.  v. 

PHY S A' LIS  ALKEKE'NGI,  (from  tfvxccuj,  to  in¬ 
flate,  because  its  seed  is  contained  in  a  bladder).  See 
Alkekengi. 

PHYSCO  NIA,  (from  fuerxr,,  an  inflated  bladder ); 
a  hard  tumour,  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  cavity,  increasing  very  gradually,  not  sonorous, 
and  without  fluctuation.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease 
among  the  inntmesccntice,  defining  it  a  tumour,  occupy¬ 
ing  chiefly  a  certain  part  of  the  abdomen,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing,  neither  sonorous  nor  fluctuating.  Its  synonyms 
are  hyposarca  and  hyperserchidios.  The  species  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cusson  may  be  distinguished  according  to  the 
viscera  diseased,  and  are  the  physeoma  hepotiea,  splenica,, 
renalis,  uterina,  ovarialis,  mesenterica ,  intestinalis ,  amen- 
ta/is,  polysplachnalis,  visccralis,  externa  lupialis ,  externa 
schirrhudea,  externa  hydatidosu,  and  an  excrescence. 
Some  tumorus  on  the  skin  are  also  called  by  the  name 
physconia;  but  in  no  case  is  the  disease  within  the  reach 
of  art. 

PHYSICA,  (from  <pv<rtg,  vatura).  Natural  science 
in  general ;  but  now  chiefly  confined  to  natural  philo¬ 
sophy.  It  approaches  natural  history  on  one  side,  where 
it  treats  of  the  properties  of  minerals;  and  chemistry  on 
the  other,  where  itsisubject  is  the  more  subtile,  insensi¬ 
ble  fluids  of  galvanism  and  electricity.  See  CHEMIA. 

PHY'SIOGNOMONIA,  (from  fvmg,  <pv<reo$,  and 
yivosxuj,  to  blow.)  It  is  not  our  design  to  trace  all  the 
fancies  which  have  disgraced  this  science,  but  to  speak 
of  it  as  physiologists,  with  a  view  of  illustrating  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  human  system.  It  was  first 
noticed  in  a  philosophical  view  by  Aristotle,  illustrated 
by  his  commentator  Baldus ;  and  the  observations  ot 
the  Stagyrite  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  his  works 
were  arranged  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Fontanus.  The  doctrine  has  been  supported  by  our 
countryman  RoberFludd,  and  byan  author,  Dr.Gwither, 


Stoll  Ratio  Mcdendi,  iv.  117.  , 

dendi,  Pars  xii.  p.  254  ;  Buchner  de  Morbis  Viscetum 
Abdominalium  Phthisin  mentientibus ;  Simmon  s  Prac¬ 
tical  Treatise  on  Consumptions  3  Stark's  Experiments. 

Phthi  sis  ischia'dica.  See  Tabes  coxaiiia. 

Phthi  sis  pupi'u.jf..  See  Amauro  sis. 

PHU.  See  Valeriana. 

PHYGETHLON,  (from  foio,  ttascor);  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  broad,  but  not  elevated,  tumour,  resembl¬ 
ing  a  pustule,  attended  with  pain,  so  violent  as  some¬ 
times  to  excite  fever,  ripening  slowly,  and  but  partially 
converted  into  pus.  Its  general  seat  is  in  the  arm-pits, 
neck,  and  groins.  Celsus  observes  that  this  tumour  is 
sometimes  called  panvs,  and  occasionally  ranks  it  among 
glandular  swelling*.  It  is  certainly  a  disease  of  the 


ejpnia,  voi.  1.  i/qo ;  -  '  .  . 
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very  fashionable  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  3  and  has  within  these  thirty  years  been  revived 
by  an  author  of  eager  zeal  and  a  warm  imagination, 
Lavater,  whose  eccentricities  have  rendered  it  interest¬ 
ing,  and  whose  enthusiasm  at  one  time  almost  con¬ 
vinced  the  incredulous. 

The  first  question  which  will  occur  is,  has  this  science, 
which  maybe  styled  that  of  judging  from  the  features  of 
the  qualities  of  the  mind,  any  real  foundation  except  in 
fancy  and  enthusiasm  ?  Common  observation,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  anatomists  in  their  denominations  of  the  muscles, 
and  of  painters,  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of  some  foundation.  Ill  the  great  outline  it  is  general  1/ 
admitted  3  and  when  we  find  that  frequent  exertion 
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will  add  to  the  bulk  of  a  muscle,  rendering  it  also  more 
mobile  >r  irritable,  it  is  not  'Improbable  that  an  indelible 
character  of  countenance  may  be  imprinted.  In  less 
stronger  points  the  contemplative  countenance  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  spirited  ;  atif!  no  one  could  see  both 
Newton  and  Voltaire  without  at  once  perceiving  the 
imprint  of  patient  thinking  in  the  otic,  and  the  active 
energy  of  genius  in  the  other.  Complacent  attention, 
a  sarcastic  sneer,  apprehensive  distrust,  confident  re¬ 
solution,  and  many  •><  her  qualities,  are  visibly  depicted, 
probably  by  the  stronger  swell  of  muscles  constantly 
exercised.  It  is  indeed  character  which  gives  the  great 
diversity  of  countenances,  as  we  have  remarked  in  the 
article  Febris,  for  a  likeness  to  parents  is  often  observ¬ 
able  in  the  last  moments,  or  even  after  death,  which 
had  been  never  noticed  during  life.  We  have  already 
mentioned  this  circumstance,  and  thought  the  remark 
new,  but  have  since  met  with  it  in  Lavater’s  Fragments/ 
in  Bartholine’s  Anatomical  History,  Cent  iv.  Hist.  31. 
An  annotator,  whose  name  has  escaped  us,  we  recollect 
has  alto  remarked,  that  a  returning  likeness  to  parents 
or  ancestors  is  a  fatal  symptom.  Dr.  Smith  has  observed, 
that  even  -the  peculiar  features  of  negroes  are  changed 
when  their  occupations  require  study  and  reflection. 

Physiologists  have  also  distinguished  peculiar  constitu¬ 
tions, which  they  have  styled  temperaments,  accompanied 
with  appropriate  faculties  of  bodies  and  minds.  These 
we  know  appear  also  in  the  features  ;  and  we  connect, 
from  experience,  the  adust,  melancholic  temperament 
with  intense  thought,  deep,  abstract  speculation,  and  a 
mind  retentive  of  impressions ;  the  fair,  ruddy,  sanguine 
temperament  with  eagerness,  volatility,  and  restlessness. 
These  we  know  are  transferred  from  parents  to  their 
offspring.  Various  occupations  give  a  distinguishing 
cast  of  features,  derived  from  the  business  in  which  suc¬ 
cessive  days  are  employed.  Intemperance  is  distinguish¬ 
ed  not  only  by  the  absence  of  a  prepossessing  openness, 
but  that  insensibility  which  in  a  greater  degree  charac¬ 
terises  intoxication.  Idleness  not  only  destroys  expres¬ 
sion,  but  gives  a  vacuity  or  confusion.  Benevolence, 
with  an  expanded  eye,  contrasted  with  the  contracted 
•squint  of  suspicion,  assumes  that  appearance  which  it  so 
frequently  employs. 

So  far  will  physiology  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  phy¬ 
siognomist;  yet  there  is  one  part  of  his  system  which 
we  cannot  reduce  to  these  principles,  though  certainly 
well  founded,  we  mean  the  high,  arched,  and  expanded 
forehead,  which  generally  accompanies  genius,  observa¬ 
tion,  and  judgment.  We  can  only  connect  it  with  one 
remark,  that  it  distinguishes  most  strikingly  the  human 
form  from  that  of  animals  which  approach  it,  though 
with  greatly  inferior  understandings.  Shakspenrc,  when 
he  would  describe  a  transformation  by  enchantment 
into  something  mean  and  ugly,  describes  the  change 
as  into 

- - - barnacles  and  apes, 

With  foreheads  r Manaus  luiv. 

In  this  we  may  be  thought  to  approach  the  fancies  of 
•Gall,  which  we  have  noticed  as  the  Cynthia  of  the  mi¬ 
nute,  without  engaging  in  its  defence  or  confutation. 
By  the  way  we  may  mention  a  late  contest  between  Dr. 
(hill  and  ore  of  his  most  eager  opponents  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  professor  Ackerman  ;  a  contest  of  words  only. 
The  former,  it  is" said,  displayed  sagacity  and  discernment 
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without  depth  ;  a  Spirit  of  observation  without  philo¬ 
sophy;  an  extensive  and  accurate  memory  without  a 
speculative  genius.  The  professor,  on  the  contrary,  vr.y \ 
precise,  energetic,  occasionally  dogmatical,  but  strictly 
logical;  though  Gall  might  say 

Si  quaeritis  hujus 

•Fortunam  pugnas,  non  sum  superatus  ab  illo. 

The  physiognomist,  however,  steps  beyond  his  limits 
when  he  speaks  of  distinction  from  gait,  from  gesture, 
&c. ;  for  though  guilt  will  generally  bq  betrayed  by 
suspicion,  confidence  will  often  cover  the  apprehension t 
and,  mauvaise  honte,  will  often  give  the  most  collected 
philosopher  the  appearance  of  hasty  unsteadiness.  The 
physiognomy  of  an  apple,  or  a  glass  of  wine,  is  truly 
ridiculous ;  we  prefer,  indeed,  but  often  from  the  most 
trivial  circumstances. 

The  great  point  of  distinction,  the  arched  forehead, 
may  occasion  some  speculations,  since  the  loss  of  a 
large  part  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  not  followed 
by  a  diminution  of  the  intellectual  functions.  Yet  we 
have  remarked  the  large  bulk  of  the  brain  in  tHe  hu¬ 
man  body,  and  the  necessity  of  a  free  communication 
through,  as  well  as  an  equable  excitement  in,  every  part 
of  it  as  subservient  to  intellectual  operations ;  and 
though  a  part  may  have  been  destroyed,  there  are 
few  whose  intellectual  functions  arc  so  numerous  and 
varied  as  to  find  the  deficiency.  If  the  accident  occurs 
only  once  among  ten  millions,  and  the  greatest  mental 
exertions  are  scarcely  found  in  all  the  individuals  of  the 
globe  during  a  whole  century,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  loss  will  not  be  readily  detected  in  its  effects. 

The  forms  of  parents  descend,  we  have  said,  often  to 
the  children,  and,  with  their  forms,  their  manners,  and 
very  frequently  their  intellectual  distinctions.  This 
similarity,  often  obvious,  when  the  children  have  not  re¬ 
collected  their  parents  inconsequence  of  their  early  death, 
and  which  cannot  have  been  thh  effect  of  imitation,  we 
have  often  observed  with  astonishment ;  and  it  seems 
to  show  that  we  are  more  perfectly  material  than  philo¬ 
sophers  have  supposed ;  at  least  the  intellect  is  modified 
by  the  corporeal  organs,  for  the  body  is  the  instrument 
only  of  the  immaterial  agent.  But  these  discussions 
would  lead  us  too  far. 

One  only  consideration  remains  of  importance  to  us 
as  physiologists,  viz.  whether  the  resemblance  which  is 
often  seen  between  the  human  face  and  that  of  some 
animals  influences  a  similarity  of  disposition.  In  the 
opinion  of  Lavater  it  does  so:  but  from  attentive  obser¬ 
vation  we  have  not  found  it  to  be  true.  We  can  only 
draw  this  general  conclusion,  that  the  farther  the  form 
of  the  head  recedes  from  that  perfect  commanding  look 
which  the  Almighty  has  imprinted  on  its  most  perfect 
creatures,  so  far  are  the  intellectual  faculties  inferior.  ‘ 

What  may  be  styled  medical  physiognomy,  or  those 
changes  of  features  indicative  of  and  peculiar  to  dif¬ 
ferent  diseases,  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  has 
not  been  sufficiently  noticed.  We  shall  speak  of  them 
in  general  under  the  head  of  Prognostics  ;  but  shall 
find  it  a  difficult  task,  for  want  of  a  technical  language 
sufficiently  expressive.  How  various  are  the  expres¬ 
sions,  for  instance,  of  debility  only  in  fever,  chlorosis, 
phthisis,  scurvy,  syphilis,  hysteria,  expectation  baulked, 
hope  delayed,  misery,  and  despair.  Yet  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  an  experienced  eye,  at  least  with  ho 
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very  great  chance  of  error;  but  where  ate  the  words 
to  describe  what  a  single  glance  will  tell? 

See  Physiogponjonici  Veteres,  Svo.  1/30;  Lava  ter  s 
Fragments  by  Hunter;  Laneisi  de  Physioguomonia  (in 
operibus);  Baptista  Porta  de  Humana  Physiognomonia ; 
Helvetii  Microscopium  Pliysiognomonioe  Modicum 
AmStaslod,  Svo. 

BHYSIOLO'GTA,  (from  Qvcris,  nature,  and  hoyoc,  a 
discourse).  PHYSIOLOGY,  which  from  its  derivation 
seems  to  imply  a  discourse  on  the  objects  of  nature,  has 
been  long  confined  to  disquisitions  respecting  the  cause 
of  the  vital,  animal,  or  natural  functions  of  the  human 
body.  It  treats  therefore  of  the  internal  motions  of  the 
animal  frame ;  the  offices  of  the  different  viscera  ;  the 
changes  in  the  fluids  ;  as  well  as  the  powers  by  which 
life  is  supported.  The  various  senses;  the  means  by 
which  we  receive  ideas  of  external  objects;  the  influence 
of  the  mind ;  the  changes  of  our  aliment  into  the  animal 
fluid  blood  ;  and  the  means  by  which  successive  genera¬ 
tions  arc  raised  to  fill  this  sublunary  sphere;  are  equally 
parts  of  this  subject.  We  need  not  enlarge  farther  in 
the  enumeration,  since  under  the  article  Functions, 
q.  v.  we  have  inserted  the  arrangements  of  Ilicherand 
and  Vicq.  d'Azyr,  illustrating  the  different  parts  of 
physiology. 

This  branch  of  medicine  was  for  a  long  time  imper¬ 
fectly  cultivated,  and  indeed  until  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  understood,  the  various  functions  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  frame  must  have  been  obscure.  Plastic  powers,  ap¬ 
petites, .or  a  superintending  archaeuE,  solved  the  various 
difficulties  which  arose;  and  physicians  were  contented 
to  observe  what  they  were  unable  to  explain.  The 
anima  rnedica  of  Stahl  cut  the  knot;  and  Hoffman 
with  patient  industry  made  very  slow  approaches  to  an 
explanation  of  our  functions.  Laneisi,  Baglivi,  Hales, 
and  Willis,  were  more  enterprising;  and  in  the  latter 
the  curious  reader  may  find  many  valuable  hints,  the 
germs  of  some  modern  discoveries.  Borelli  and  Bellini 
in  their  own  departments  added  also  to  our  knowledge. 
In  fact,  however,  physiology  did  net  assume  a  scientific 
form  till  Boerhaave  collected  the  scattered  limbs  from 
various  authors,  particularly  the  mechanical  physicians, 
and  compacted'it  into  a  system  peculiarly  elegant  and 
comprehensive,  but  unfortunately  erroneous,  from  the 
little  attention  he  paid  to  the  vital  powers.  Even  in  the 
commentaries  ot  Haller  on  the  Institutions,  no  better 
reason  was  given  for  paleness  in  consequence  oi  terror, 
and  for  blushing,  except  the  contraction  of  little  nerves 
round  the  extremities  of  arteries  in  one  case,  and  their 
relaxation  in  another.  In  more  advanced  life  Haller 
distinguished  with  more  accuracy  between  irritable  and 
jnirritable  organs. 

The  Elements  Phvsiologiae  of  this  eminent  author 
display  the  most  unwearied  industry,  and  contain  an 
immense  variety  of  facts  on  every  branch  of  the  subject. 
Unfortunately  not  a  ray  of  genius  animates  the  work  ; 
no  comprehensive  views  unite  the  different  observations 
into  a  luminous  focus ;  no  connecting  links  show  their 
bearings  on  each  other.  They  are  pearls  hung  together 
by  the  slightest  string;  and,  what  is  of  more  epn.sequeuce, 
there  is  seldom  any  distinction  between  what  is  true, 
doubtful,  or  evidently  erroneous. 

Since  that  period,  the  discovery  of  the  lymphatic  «ys- 
tem.  tk«  experiments  of  Sir  Clifton  Yv'iutringhawi  on 
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the  comparative  density  of  the  arteries  and  Veins,  the 
pneumatic  chemistry,  and  the  analysis  of  the  animal 
fluids,  have  greatly  contributed  to  illustrate  physiology. 
In  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  Dr. 
Cullen,  by  his  attention  to  the  functions  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  not  only  cherished  a  neglected  branch,  but 
combined  the  whole  into  a  comprehensive  system,  with 
a  labour  and  a  degree  of  attention,  however,  not  duly 
proportioned,  for  the  nervous  system  was  his  favourite 
offspring,  which  he  cherished  with  peculiar  care.  Since 
this  era  we  have  received  no  very  extensive  views  on 
the  subject  of  our  science.  Richerand  and  Girtanuer ; 
Ludwig  and  Spnlanzaui ;  Fontana  and  Camper  ;  Eour- 
croy  and  Valli,  have  cultivated  different  detached  spots* 
but  we  yet  want  a  general  abstract,  comprehensive  and 
connected.  The  works  of  Richerand  and  Dumas  are 
the  most  complete  that  we  have  yet  received  ;  and  tire 
scattered  limbs  of  the  present  volumes  would  afford 
it,  were  they  brought  together ;  we  may  perhaps 
make  some  efforts  to  give  them  an  arrangement  and 
a  form. 

In  general,  physiology  has  been  closely  connected  with 
anatomy,  and  has  always  formed  a  part  of  the  different- 
anatomical  courses.  It  rests  indeed  on  the  structure  of 
the  parts;  and  the  “  First  Lines”  of  Haller  are  almost 
wholly  descriptive.  The  slow  progress  of  correct  ana¬ 
tomy  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  imperfect  state  of; 
physiology ;  and  though  many  parts  of  the  body  are  ap¬ 
parently  not  useful  in  illustrating  any  function,  yet  the 
connection  of  the  whole  is  so  intimate,  that  one  part 
only  cannot  be  separated  with  the  slightest  prospect  of. 
advantage.  A  solitary  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  explains  the  cause  of  a 
separate  affection  of  the  ring  and  little  finger,  and  some¬ 
times  leads  us  to  the  most  effectual  mode  of  relief. 

As  a  basis  of  physiology,  comparative  anatomy  should 
also  be  studied,  and  we  have  now  excellent  assistants  in 
Cuvier  and  Blumenback.  Tlie  anc.Lnts  dissected  ani¬ 
mals,  but  they  described  tire  organs  as  belonging  to  the 
human  body ;  and  comparative  anatomy  is  only  useful 
when  the  human  structure  is  well  understood.  It  was 
doubted,  for  instance,  whether  the  bile  was  secreted 
from  the  liver  or  the  coats  of  lire  gall  bladder,  till  it  was- 
found  that  many  animals  wanted  the  vesica  ;  but  in  no 
one  . did  this  supply  the  place  of  a  liver  :  an  organ  more 
indispensable  to  animal  life  than  even  the  brain. 

'1‘lre  dissection  of  living  animals  has  not  so  well, 
founded  an  apology.  '3  hey  leach  us  how  bones  grow, , 
and  are  united  when  broken  ;  and  they  show  to  the  eye 
motions  which  without  that  evidence  we  know  to  exist. 
We  know  also  that  galvanism  and  electricity  excite  the 
action  of  muscles  without  mangling  living  frogs. 

The  use  of  microscopes  and  injections  teach  us,  in 
some  degree,  the  structure  of  different  organs,  but  their 
application  is  limited.  No  microscope  shows  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  simple  muscular  fibre  during 
its  contraction,  or  the  nervous  fluid  acting. in  the  nerve; 
no  injections  teach  us  why  the  minute  convolutions  of 
vessels  in  the  testes  secrete  only  semen,  or  arteries, 
branching  at  large  angles,  are  necessary  for- the  separa¬ 
tion  of  bile. 

All  the  animal  functions  consist,  it  is  acknowledged, 
in  motion,  and  this  was  the  great  argument  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  physicians  in  favour  of  thek  own  solutions. 
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They  did  not,  however,  reflect  that  the  human  machine 
differed  essentially  from  a- passive  engine  j  that  violent 
motions  sometimes  arose  from  slight  causes  ;  and  again, 
that  impediments  which  ought  to  have  stopped,  scarcely 
lessened  and  sometimes  increased  them.  They  seemed 
not  to  be  aware  that  the  muscular  -fibre  could  be 
shortened  beyond  their  calculations ;  and  that  the  motion 
of  fluids  in  vessels,  which  continually  impelled  them, 
was  different  from  the  motion  in  a  canal,  which  only 
reacted  in  proportion  to  the  impulse.  These  were  truths 
which  Haller  saw  imperfectly  when  he  compiled  his 
physiology ;  but  he  neglected  them  to  follow  the  me¬ 
chanical  explanations  which  he  had  collected  in  the 
school  of  Boerhaave.  They  were  truths  which  Cullen 
saw,  and  followed  with  avidity  to  their  consequences, 
tracing  them  also  backward,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  to 
their  cause. 

The  order  in  which  physiologists  have  arranged  their 
observations  is  different.  They  sometimes  trace  the 
nourishment  from  its  first  reception  into  the  stomach 
to  the  lymphatics,  and  into  the  circulation,  introducing 
the  functions  of  the  lymphatic,  the  arterial,  and  venous 
•systems.  The  changes  produced  in  the  blood  by  re¬ 
spiration  follow  ;  and  an  account  of  the  separation  of 
the  various  fluids  either  nutritious,  digestive,  or  excre- 
mentitious,  succeeds.  Sensation,  motion,  with  its  vari¬ 
ous  modifications  in  different  functions,  conclude.  Hal¬ 
ler  has  taken  a  different  course.  From  the  fibre  the 
transition  to  the  muscles  is  easy,  and  the  heart  and 
arterial  system,  with  the  circulation;  next  share  his  at¬ 
tention.  The  functions  of  secretion,  of  respiration,  and 
speaking,  follow.  The  brain,  nerves,  muscular  motion, 
the  external  and  internal  senses,  deglutition,  digestion, 
with  the  various  chylopoetic  organs,  and  the  successive 
changes  of  the  aliment  into  chyle;  the  urine,  semen, 
the  female,  uterine  system,  and  the  foetus,  are  described 
in  their  order.  Life  and  death  close  the  scene. 

This  undoubtedly  is  not  a  natural  order,  nor  is  it  the 
most  judicious  or  convenient.  We  ought  certainly  to 
•begin  with  the  source  of  sensation  and  motion  in  the 
brain,  following  it  to  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  as  the 
cause  of  either.  With  motion  is  connected  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  the  arterial  system,  which  should  be 
also  followed  to  the  secretory  organs,  and  it  will  include 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  uterine  and  genital  systems. 
The  supply  which  keeps  up  the  activity  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles  brings  us  to  digestion  and  all  its  conse¬ 
quences,  particularly  the  lymphatic  system.  This  again 
introduces  the  foetus,  first  probably  nourished  by  absorp¬ 
tion,  to  life  in  its  various  successive  stages,  and  its  ulti¬ 
mate  termination  in  death.  See  Cerebrum  and  CE¬ 
REBELLUM;  SENSATIO  ;  OCULUS  ;  AurISjTac- 
TUS;  NARES;  GUSTUS;  CoR  j  ArtF.UI/E  ;  SeCKE- 
TIO;  J  ECU  R  ;  TESTES;  UrBItUS;  DiGESTJOj  Lym- 
VH/E DUCTUS;  GeNERATIO;  FcF.T US  ;  VlT A  ;  MoRS. 

PHYSOCELE,  (from  tp  ura,  flatus,  and  xtjXtj,  a  tu¬ 
mor).  See  Emphysema. 

PHYSOMK'TRA,  (from  peer  a.,  flatus,  and  p. r.rpa. ,  the 
zr  omh).  A  tympany  of  the  womb;  h  i/s  terophy.se  ; 
Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease  in  the  order  intumescentiic , 
defining  it  a  light  elastic  tumour  in  the  hypogastric 
region,  from  figure  and  situation  resembling  the  uterus. 
It  is  formed  by  air  distending  the  womb,  which  may  be 
discharged  by  rendering  the  os  uteri  internum  pervious. 


PHYTOLACCA  AMERICA'NA,  (from  a 
plant,  and  'AocKita,  because  it  resembles  in  colour  giim 

lac).  Solatium  magnum  Virginianum  rubrum;  solunum 
rueemosum  Americanum  ;  phytolacca  tfecandria  Lin.  Sp, 
PI . (j‘3  1  j  PORK-PHYSIC  ;  PORK-WEED  ;  POKF.-WEED  • 
RED- WEED  OF  VIRGINIA;  RED-NIGHTSIIADR.  It 
is  a  North- American  plant,  with  a  strong  stem  and  many 
branches.  The  leaveJrnre  large,  smooth,  juicy,  oval, 
and  entire,  and  placed  alternately.  The  root  is  large 
and  perennial,  runs  deep  into  the  ground,  and  divides 
into  many  branches. 

'1  he  leaves  are  anodyne,  and  sometimes  when  young 
eaten  as  spinage  ;  and  the  juice  of  the  root  is  an  active 
purgative.  I  hat  of  the  whole  plant  is  sharp  and  corro¬ 
sive  :  it  is  not  used  inwardly ;  but,  inspissated  in  the 
sun  to  the  consistence  of  an  ointment,  is  applied  to 
cancers  and  to  ulcers  with  callous  edges.  Its  juice 
when  dry  is  useless.  If  the  roasted  roots  are  beat  into 
a  poultice,  and  applied  to  ulcers  with  callosities,  it  dis¬ 
solves  them.  See  Medical  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  65. 

Solanum  Barbadense,  another  variety,  is  distinguished 
only  by  its  lesser  fruit. 

PI'A  MA'TER.  The  AFFECTIONATE  MOTHER; 
(from  its  closely  embracing  the  brain  and  nerves)  ; 
loca/is  membrana,  matin x  tenuis ;  the  membrane  which 
immediately  involves  the  brain,  so  thin  as  to  be  invisi¬ 
ble  were  it  without  vessels.  The  brain  is  divided  into 
lobes,  which  consist  of  convolutions,  resembling  in  ap¬ 
pearance  the  intestines.  The  pia  mater  covers  the  whole 
external  surface,  and  sends  processes  between  these 
convolutions.  The  principal  vessels  that  go  to  the  brain 
are  dispersed  on  the  pia  mater;  so  that  it  connects  the 
lobuli  of  the  brain,  and  supports  the  vessels.  A  third 
covering,  the  arachnoides,  is  placed  between  the  pia 
and  the  dura  mater,  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  ex¬ 
ternal  lamella  of  the  pia  mater ;  but  the  distinction  is  of 
little  importance.  See  Dura  mater. 

PIAN.  Dumb  testa  Cvl/eni.  See  Yaw's. 

PICA.  The  pie,  (from  the  bird,  said  to  be  subject 
to  this  disease)  ;  mi  la  via,  -allotriophagia ,  eitta,  cissa ; 
I.onging  ;  is  a  preternatural  appetite  in  pregnant  wo¬ 
men,  and  some  sick  persons  on  their  recovery.  The 
disorder  consists  in  an  appetite  for  things  unusual  either 
to  eat  or  drink.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease  in  the 
order  dysorcxice,  defining  it  a  desire  of  eating  things  not 
fit  for  food.  In  pregnant  women  it  is  somewhat  re¬ 
lieved  by  bleeding,  and  about  the  fourth  month  disap¬ 
pears.  Chlorotic  girls  are  also  subject  to’ this  complaint; 
but  whether  in  pregnant  women,  persons  recovering 
from  an  acute  fever,  or  those  who  labour  under  obstruc¬ 
tions  of  the  natural  evacuations,  this  craving  may  be 
safely  indulged. 

It  is  in  faet  a  species  of  cachexia,  and  the  fancies  are 
as  numerous  as  the  substances.  They  are  often  calcare¬ 
ous  ;  but  among  the  negroes  any  dirt  is  devoured,  and 
they  are  called  the  dirt  eaters.  Sometimes  the  most 
disgusting  substances  are  coveted  ;  and  we  have  heard 
a  lady  relate  the  artifice  by  which  she  procured  a  loaf 
to  be  dropped  into  a  barrel  of  pitch.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sound  of  brittle  substances,  as  cinders,  or  pipes, 
between  the  teeth,  seems  to  please  as  much  as  the  taste, 
and  even  treading  on  cinders  is  apparently  grateful.  We 
might  easily  fill  a  page  with  instances  and  quotations 
of  cases  in  which  this  depravity  has  been  observed;  but 
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it  i*  unnecessary  to  extend  the  article,  except  to  remark 
that  the  supposed  final  cause,  the  absorption  of  acid,  is 
erroneous,  since  the  substances  chiefly  coveted  are  not 
always,  or  indeed  very  generally,  antacid. 

PICE  A,  (from  snlu;,  pitch) .  See  Abi es. 

PICE'LT.  See  Nicotia  na. 

PI  CINUM  O'LEUM.  See  Brutta. 

PICRO'CHOLOS,  (from  ■anx.po;,  bitter,  and  %o\r,, 
bile.)  A  person  subject  to  anger,  or  abounding  with 
bitter  bile. 

PI'CTONUM  CO  LIC A,  (from  Poitou,  where  it  was 
endemic).  See  Colica. 

PIE'DRA  DI  CO  BRA.  See  Cobra  de  capello. 

PIE'RRE  NOlKE.  See  Ampelitis. 

PIGMENTUM.  The  mucous,  coloured  substance 
which  gives  the  splendid  hues  of  the  iris,  and  the  darker 
matter  which  covers  the  choroid  coat.  See  Oculus. 

PIG-NUT.  See  Bulbocastanum. 

PI'LA  HY'STRICIS,  (from  pileo,  to  bind  together) : 
See  Bezoar  hystricis. 

Pi'la  mari'na.  A  species  of  alcyonium,  ora  round 
spherical  ball  found  on  sea-coasts  amongst  sea-weeds. 
Lemery  describes  it  to  be  about  the  size  ot  a  fist,  lanugin- 
ous,  of  a  dark  colour,  formed  by  a  collection  of  hairs, 
sand,  and  other  impurities  of  the  sea,  united  by  means 
of  a  glutinous  fluid.  It  is  said  to  kill  worms  ;  and 
Zwelfcr  tells  us  that  when  calcined  it  is  useful  in  scro¬ 
fula. 

PI'LEUS,  (from  the  same).  See  Cucupha.  In 
anatomy  the  coif  with  which  some  children  are  born  ; 
and  then  called  pileohts ,  ga/ca,  and  vitta. 

PILMI'CTIO,  (from  pilus,  hair,  and  min  go,  to  dis¬ 
charge  urine) .  A  discharge  of  fibres  resembling  hairs 
with  the  urine. 

PILOSE  LLA  MA'JOR,  (from  pilus,  because  its 
leaves  are  hairy).  See  Hiehacium  alfinum,  and 
Gnaphai.ium  mont anum. 

PILO'SUS.  See  Capillaris. 

PI  LOTH  I  SM  ATA.  Applications  which  take  off 
tlie  hair ;  Depii.atoria,  q.  v. 

PLLULA,  (from  pda,  a  ball);  catapotium,  gongi/lion. 
Pills  are  a  form  well  adapted  for  medicines  which 
operate  in  small  doses,  are  offensive  to  the  taste,  or 
so  heavy  as  not  easily  suspended  in,  or  mixed  mechani¬ 
cally  with,  any  fluid.  They  dissolve  with  difficulty,  and 
produce  very  gradual  and  lasting  effects.  Gold  and 
silver  leaf  often  hinder  the  pills  from  dissolving;  there¬ 
fore  should  seldom  be  used. 

'Phis  is  a  term  also’  given  to  several  compounds,  many 
of  which  will  be  found  under  some  of  the  piincipal 
ingredients,  as  piluloe  e  gummi.  (See  Asaece.ti  da.) 
There  is  a  variety  of  formulae  of  this  kind  in  the  Phar-' 
macopceia  Chirurgica,  composed  of  very  activfe  ingre¬ 
dients,  as  different  preparations  of  quicksilver,  cantha- 
rides,  cicuta,  cuprum  vitriolatum,  opium,  turpentine, 
and  vitriolated  zinc,  which  may  be  found  in  that  work 
under  the  term  pilulae. 

PILUS,  (from  m\o;,  carded  wool).  SeeCAPILLDS. 
\Ve  resume  the  subject  of  hair  (see  Capielus)  to 
supply  some  accidental  omissions,  and  to  add  the  late 
expei  iments  of  Vauquelin,  which  have  added  some¬ 
what  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  that  the  hair  is  hollow,  and  that  it 
grows  from  a  bulbous  root,  resembling  in  many  respect^ 
*  vegetable  substance.  The  larger  extremity  of  the  oval 
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root  w downwards,  and  the  whole  is  connected  to.tfie 
skin  or  to  the  "adipose  membrane  by  small  filament;;, 
probably  nervous  and  arterial.  The  root  itself,  next  the 
branch,  seems  to  be  composed  of  very  fine  filaments, 
and  a  glutinous  substance,  probably  secreted  from  its 
vessels.  These  filaments  unite  to  form  the  stem, 
w'hich  is  covered  by  an  elongation  of  the  external, 
somewhat  elastic,  coat  of  the  bulb.  The  stem  or  hair 
passes  usually  between  the  papiilae,  and  sometimes 
seems  .to  penetrate  a  papilla ;  but  when  it  emerges 
from  the  cuticle  the  latter  appears  to  closely  embrace, 
and  to  be  continued  some  way  on  it ;  this  membrane 
is  gradually  lost.  When  the  cuticle  is  porous,  as  in 
the  scalp,  the  hair  seems  to  pass  out  in  a  cylindrical 
form,  but  where  less  so,  and  particularly  where  the 
bulb  is  buried  in  fat,  it  passes  in  a  serpentine  direc¬ 
tion,  with  great  difficulty,  as  in  the  axillae,  &c. ;  and 
it  is  then  tortuous  and  angular.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  warmth,  since  the  same 
curl  is  found  in  the  hair  of  negroes ;  but  the  Malay,  in 
an  equally  hot  climate,  has  straight,  cylindrical  hair. 
The  hair  is  nourished  by  the  gluten  of  the  root ;  and  as 
this  is  more  copious,  or  more  fluid,  it  is  more  succulenj. 
When  in  a  smaller  quantity,  or  more  dense,  the  hair  is 
dry,  crisp,  and  soon  falls  off-.  W7hen  not  carried  to  the 
extremities  these  split  and  become  brittle. 

The  roots  or  bulbs  of  hair  are  found  over  the  whole 
body  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  why  they  continue  to  vege¬ 
tate  on  some  particular  parts  only.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  found  also  in  abscesses  of  the  abdomen,  in 
the  fluid  of  an  ascites,  in  the  veins,  on  the  tongue  (Ama- 
tus  Lusitanus),  and  in  the  heart.  We  can  neithejr 
confirm  nor  oppose  these  assertions ;  and  it  is  not  more 
difficult  to  account  for  such  appearances  than  to  explain 
why  hair  does  not  grow'  on  the  back,  on  the  shoulders, 
or  the  neck.  Hair  in  the  ovaria  is  by  no  means  un- 
common,  and  may  be  owing  to  the  rudiments  or  remains 
of  an  imperfect  conception.  It  has  been  supposed  thgt 
the  hair  grows  after  death.  To  prove  a  negative  is  .a 
difficult  task;  but  were  this  true,  it  must  have  heen 
long  since  placed  beyond  dispute.  The  long  hair  found 
in  persons  after  having  been  buried  many  centuries 
may  have  been  natural.  The  observations  of  most  im¬ 
portance  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Heister’s 
Anatomy,  and  Camerarius’  Memorabilia,  iv.  47- 

The  hair  evidently  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  simple 
solid,  corresponding  with  it  in  firmness  or  softness.  The 
bulb  is  nourished  by  arteries  and  supplied  with  nerves  ; 
hut  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  hair  itself  nervous, 
and  it  chiefly  grows  by  gradual  additions  at  its  extremity. 
The  circulation  through  it  is  probably  carried  on  by 
capillary  attraction,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
sap  of  vegetables  is  propelled.  By  combing  we  free 
the  fluid  from  those  obstructions  which  must  arise  in 
consequence  of  its  being  bent  in  all  directions;  and  per¬ 
haps  by  drawing  out  the  hair  we  straiten  the  canal,  and 
render  it  more  strictly  capillary.  We  promote  also  the 
circulation  through  the  bulb,  and  relieve  the  head  from 
accumulations ;  for  though  the  vessels  of  the  bulb  are 
small  they  are  numerous. 

Long  hair  has  always  been  esteemed  an  ornament, 
but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  was  not  injurious, 
by  the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  exhausted  in  its  nutri¬ 
ment,  and  the  consequent  debility  which  it  would  pro- 
duee.  When  very  thick  it.  is  uncomfortable  from  its 
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warmth,  but  we  have  never  known  it  to  lie  si  cause  of 
weakness,  except  from  the  perspiration  which  a  large  mass 
of  hair  must  occasion.  Cutting  off  the  hair  has  within 
our  own  knowledge,  been  often  injurious,  and  attended 
with  every  appearance  of  local  plethora.  As  usual,  mo¬ 
deration  is  the  best ;  and  it  it  hang  over  the  shoulders 
it  is  long  enough,  unless  it  grows  at  the  same  time 
thinner,  and  in  that  case  it  must  be  cut  shorter.  As 
a  remedy  for  the  head-ach,  to  cut  off  the  hair  is  as  ridi¬ 
culous  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  with  the  design 
of  accelerating  evaporation. 

Such  was  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  when,  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  M.  Vauquelin  read  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  a  memoir  on  the  nature  and  composition 
of  human  hair.  Hair  was  not,  he  found,  soluble  in  boil¬ 
ing  water j  but  when  exposed  to  a  greater  temperature 
in  Papin’s  digester  it  was  readily  dissolved.  From  a 
solution  of  black  hair  a  black  matter  was  deposited, 
found  to  be  an  oil  of  the  consistence  of  bitumen,  with 
iron  and  sulphur.  The  last  ingredient  seems  to  point 
out  the  source  of  the  smell  of  the  hair  in  some  consti¬ 
tutions,  where  perhaps  it  is  in  excess,  or  where  it  may 
be  accidentally  combined  with  an  alkali.  This  idea  is 
confirmed  by  the  analysis  of  red  hair,  in  which  the 
odour  is  stronger,  for  it  contains  a  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  oil  and  sulphur,  with  less  of  iron.  Alcohol  ex¬ 
tracts  from  black  hair  a  whitish  oil,  and  a  greyish  green 
eil,  which  separates  as  the  alcohol  evaporates.  It  is. pro¬ 
bable,  therefore,  that  the  black  matter  is  gummy  or  al¬ 
buminous  ;  and  the  white  is  said  to  resemble  spermaceti 
in  appearance,  though  it  differs  in  chemical  affinity, 
lied  hair  affords  a  white,  and,  instead  of  y  greyish  green, 
oil  as  red  as  blood. 

The  other  component  parts  of  hair  were  a  mucous 
substance,  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  phosphate  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  flint,  and  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur. 
VVhite  hair  contains  also  phospate  of  magnesia,  and  its 
oil  is  nearly  colourless.  When  hair  becomes  suddenly 
white  from  terror,  Vauquelin  thinks  it  may  be  owing  to 
the  sudden  extrication  of  an  acid,  as  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
whitens  black  hair  ;  but  it  may  be  more  probably  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  sulphur  absorbing  the  oil,  as  in  the  operation 
of  whitening  woollen  cloths.  From  some  experiments 
made  on  the  matter  which  occasions  the  plica  polonica, 
he  thinks  that  disease  owing  to  a  superfluous  excretion 
of  the  fluid  which  nourishes  the  hair  ;  but  it  is  some¬ 
times  bloody,  and  if  the  hair  is  cut  off,  the  disease,  it 
lias  been  said,  is  fatal.  r 

lo  increase  the  growth  of  hair  various  preparations 
have  been  employed,  and  each  perfumer  has  his  secret, 
though  we  know  not  any  are  particularly  successful. 
1  hey  chiefly  consist  of  warm,  stimulating,  oi  ly  substances, 
to  increase  apparently  the  circulation  through  the  bulb, 
and  probably  to  check  the  perspi ration.  A  fluid  seems 
to  exude  through  the  hair,  at  its  basis,  and  is  probably 
the  black  matter  which  unites  with  the  perspiration, 
producing  the  scales  that  soon  form  on  the  scalp  if 
combing  is  neglected.  Powder  is  useful  in  absorbing 

this  matter,  and  preventing  its  concretion  into  flakes  j 

but  if  this  is  not  used,  dark  hair  soon  stains  the  comb, 
and  proves  the  existence  of  its  exudation. 

Of  the  boasted  Depilatories,  q.  v.  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  quick  lime  and  orpiment  (seellusMA),  which 
Spon  in  his  Travels  through  Italy  mentions  as  chiefly 
successful;  but  various  others  have  been  added,  Kircher 


recommends  the  blood  of  a  bat  (mundus  subttrwmeus)  • 
Laurentini,  the  bulb  of  the  hyacynth  ;  Morin,  the  ex¬ 
udations  from  a  vine  ;  and  friction  with  a  pumice  stone 
has  been  used  ;  but  none  will  succeed  unless  the 
bulb  be  destroyed,  and  extirpation  is  the  only  remedy. 
For  increasing  the  hair  we  find  the  aqua  stercoris  hu- 
mani  recommended  by  Schroeder  j  and  for  blackening 
it  the  stercus  hirudinum  ! 

PIMENTO,  (from  pimienta,  Span.).  See  Piper 
Jamaicensis. 

PIMPEIINE  ELA.  See  Anag  allis. 

PFMPILIM.  See  Piper  longum. 

PIMPINE  LLAjBIPINELLA,  called  from  the  double 
pennate  order  of  its  leaves.  Burnet  saxifrage,  call¬ 
ed  saxifraga  because  it  grows  out  of  and  seems  to  break 
through  the  rocks  ;  sanguisorba,  pimpinella  t/inior,  trag’o- 
selinum,  smaller  burnet  saxifrage ,  pimpinella, 
saxifraga  a.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  378.  A  perennial  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  in  dry  pasture  grounds.  It  is  sometimes 
the  name  for  agrimonoides ;  the  potcrium  hybridum  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  1412. 

Pimpinella  alba  GERMANo'RUM,  pimpinella 
saxifraga  major,  gi/psop/tyton.  Greater  white 
burnet  saxifrage;  p.  saxifraga  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  3JG, 
P-y.f.  Some  of  its  leaves  are  deeply  cut;  the  odd 
one  into  three  sections ;  common  in  Germany,  but 
rarely  met  with  in  England.  The  roots  have  a  hot, 
pungent,  but  not  durable,  taste.  When  fresh  they 
affect  the  eyes  like  mustard  and  horse-radish.  In  dry¬ 
ing  they  lose  all  their  volatility ;  and  water  partially 
extracts  their  virtue,  but  spirit  completely.  When 
distilled  with  water  they  afford  a  small  portion  of  oil, 
which  is  highly  acrid.  These  roots  are  warm,  stimulat¬ 
ing,  aperient,  and  diuretic.  Bergius  considers  them 
also  to  be  diaphoretic  and  stomachic;  and  they  are  often 
recommended  where  pituitous  humours  are  supposed 
to  prevail,  as  in  asthmas,  catarrhal  coughs,  in  what  has 
been  called  angina  serosa ;  by  Hoffman  in  chlorosis :  it 
has  also  been  employed  by  way  of  gargle,  for  dissolving 
viscid  mucus,  and  to  stimulate  the  tongue  when  paraly¬ 
tic.  Its  dose  in  powder  is  9i.  in  infusion  3ij. 

The  species  called  nigra  grows  wild  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  yields  a  blueish  oil.  Whatever  has 
been  said  of  the  value  of  these  as  medicines  by  Stahl 
and  others,  they  are  not  used  in  the  present  practice. 

Pim PIN e'll a  ani'su M,Lin.  Sp.Pl. 3/9,  anise ,  which 
furnishes  the  aniseeds  of  the  shops  See  Anisum. 

Pimpine'lla,  italica  of  some  foreign  pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  is  the  sanguisorba  officinalis  Lin.  Sp  PI.  ICQ. 
It  is  not  used  in  this  country.  Like  the  other  species 
of  pimpinellae,  it  is  a  stimulant  only. 

PINASTE  LLUM.  See  Peuuedanum:. 

PINEA'LIS  GLA'NDULA,  (from  pinea,  a  pine¬ 
apple),  to  which  it  hath  some  resemblance.  The  pi¬ 
neal  gland.  See  Cerebrum. 

PINE  US  PU'IIGANS.  See  Cataputia  minor. 

PINGUEDINOSA  MEMBRA'NA,  (from  pin i 
guedo,  fat).  That  portion  of  the  cellular  membrane 
which  contains  the  oily  matter  or  fat.  See  Cellulosa 
Membran  a. 

PIi\GUE'DO.  See  Adeps. 

PINGUI CULA,  (from  pinguis,  fat,  because  iis 
leaves  are  oily  to  the  touch).  See  Sanicula  eboh. 

PINHO'NES.  See  Cataputia  minor. 

Pl'NNA,  (wi not.,  «,  wing).  The  lateral  and  inferior 
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parts  of  the  nose  are  called  pi/rnr  and  ahx  nasi:  the  su¬ 
perior  broad  parts  of  the  ears  are  also  called  pinnae.  See 
Auricula. 

PINNA'CULUM  FO'RNTCrS  GUTTURA'LIS, 
(from  its  resembling  in  shape  pinna,  a  wing).  See 
Uvula. 

PINNA'TQS,  (from  pinna,  a  whig) .  The  epithet  of 
a  leaf  composed  of  many  smaller  leaves  growing  on  the 
Side  of  the  footstalk,  like  the  feathers  of  a  wing. 

PI'NON.  See  Bryton. 

PI'NUS;  (from  wihc,  the  pine-tree)-,  peace,  pittas 
pinea  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  i-HC);  differs  from  the  fir-tree  by  its 
leaves  standing  in  pairs,  while  those  of  the  fir  are  soli¬ 
tary.  The  pine  abounds  with  a  resinous  juice  similar  to 
that  of  the  fir-tree.  The  cones  are  agreeable'  to  the 
taste,  similar  in  quality  to  the  sweet  almonds ;  and 
used  chiefly  as  demulcents.  The  frankincense,  which 
has  been  supposed  the  production  of  a  species  of  pine, 
is  from  a  species  of  juniper,  or,  more  probably,  of  the 
amyris.  See  Titus. 

The  bark  of  all  the  pine-trees  is  astringent,  and -the 
tops  are  antiscorbutic;  but  their  virtues  chiefly  depend 
on  the  turpentine  they  contain,  Raii  Historia.  See 
Aries. 

Px'fiUS  In'diCA,  Nu'CLEO  PURGA'NTE.  See 
Ghana  tiglia,  under  Cataputta  minor. 

PIPER,  (from  weftou  ;  because  it  assists  digestion), 
PEPPER,  arum  moschatum ,  piper  nigrum  Lin.  Sp  PI. 
40,  p.  aromuticum  of  La  Marck,  is  the  small  round 
aromatic  seed  of  a  trailing  plant,  which  grows  in  Su¬ 
matra,  Java,  and  Malabar. 

When  ripe  and  decorticated  it  is  styled  white  pepper, 
supposed  formerly  to  be  a  different  species,  and  called 
leuco-pipcr.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  there  is  a 
variety  of  the  plant  which  produces  the  white  seeds, 
which  is  much  superior  to  the  factitious;  but  we  can  find 
no  sufficient  authority  for  the  fact.  The  white  pepper 
brought  to  us  is  inferior  in  pungency,  as  well  as  in  fla¬ 
vour,  to  the  black. 

The  pepper  is  externally  corrugated  by  drying  in  the 
sun, but  the  ripest,  fullest  seeds  have  the  fewest  wrinkles, 
and  are  the  best.  Pepper  appears  to  be  a  more  general 
and  permanent  stimulus  than  other  spices  of  equal 
pungency  on  the  palate ;  and  its  stimulus  does  not 
reside  in  the  volatile  parts  or  essential  oil,  but  in  a  resi¬ 
nous  substance  which  does  not  rise  in  the  heat  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Pepper  infused  in  water  impregnates  it 
very  strongly  with  its  flavour,  but  not  with  its  taste  ; 
by  a  slight  boiling  more  of  its  pungent  matter  is  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  its  flavour  dissipated.  Distilled  with  water, 
a  light,  mild,  limpid  oil  is  obtained,  which  excites  only 
on  the  tongue  a  grateful  moderate  warmth.  Rectified 
spirit  completely  extracts  the  pungent  part  of  the  pep¬ 
per  ;  and  when  the  tincture  is  evaporated  a  still  more 
fiery  extract  is  left  behind.  The  quantity  of  extract  is 
nearly  the  same  from  the  white  pepper,  but  it  is  less 
pungent.  Peppers,  particularly  black,  have  been  used 
as  stimulants  and  aromatics  in  vertigo,  paralytic  and 
gouty  disorders :  in  large  doses  it  has  cured  inter- 
mittents,  though  in  some  instances  it  has  produced  fatal 
consequences  from  its  stimulus.  In  ulcerated  throats, 
biting  constantly  pcpper-corns  is  an  excellent  remedy, 
equal  to  the  capsicum  gargle  of  the  West  Indies.  For 
its  diaetetic  use  see  Condimknta. 

Pi'pev  1  NDIUUM,  capsicum,  lada  chilli;  -valHa- capo 
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j nolago,  solatium  mem,  siliquastrvm  Plinii,  piper  hispani- 
cum,  lusitanicum,  tureicum,  brasiiianum,  guineensc ,  cale- 
cuticum,  GUINEA  pepper,  capsicum  an nuum  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  2/0,  is  in  long  roundish  taper  pods,  divided  into  two 
or  three  cells  full  of  small  whitish  seeds  ;  a  native  of 
tire  East  and  West  Indies.  When  this  fruit  is  fresh  it 
hath  a  penetrating  acrid  smell :  to  the  taste  ft  is  highly 
pungent  and  acrid,  producing  a  painful  burning  in  the 
mouth  like  that  from  arum-root.  Rectified  spirit  dis¬ 
solves  its  pungency,  and  the  extract  is  excessively  fiery. 
This  kind  of  pepper  is  given  in  small  quantities  as  a 
most  active  stimulus  in  cold,  phlegmatic  temperaments, 
in  some  paralytic  cases,  in  relaxations  and  insensibility 
of  the  stomach,  for  promoting  the  efficacy  of  aloctie 
medicines,  and  the  deobstruent  gums  in  uterine  dis¬ 
orders.  When  dry  i^  is  without  odour  or  particular 
flavour,  and  so  readily  diffusible  that  it  joins  agreeably 
and  conveniently  with  any  sauce.  It  promotes  diges¬ 
tion  j  but  much  of  its  pungency  is  lost  on  the  palate 
unless  given  in  pills,  and  it  seems  not  to  be  an  active 
stimulus  to  the  arterial  system.  Bergius  has  often  seen 
long  protracted  intermittents  cured  by  the  following 
powder,  without  any  relapse.  Six  grains  of  Indian 
pepper  and  two  scruples  of  bay  berries,  in  powder, 
divided  into  three  portions,  one  of  which  was  given  on. 
the  approach  of  the  first  rigor,  another  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  at  the  same  hour,  and  the  last  on  the  third  day.  • 
(Cullen's  Materia  Medica.)  In  climates  of  which  cap¬ 
sicum  is  a  native,  we  are  told  that  its  use  is  salutary, 
that  it  strengthens  the  stomach,  assists  digestion,  and 
corrects  the  putrescency  so  common  in  hot  climates  :  as 
a  stimulant  of  the  most  acrid  k-ind  it  may  be  found  ef¬ 
ficacious  in  some  paralytic  and  gouty  cases,  or  to  pro¬ 
mote  excitement  where  the  functions  are  languid 
and  torpid.  In  the  cynanche  maligna  it  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  exhibited  in  a  gargle;  and  in  tile  cachexia 
Africana,  considered  as  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  pre¬ 
disposition  to  disease  among  negroes,  in  a  dose  from  six 
to  eight  grains  it  is  often  useful.  (Mackittrick.)  A 
species  of  this  plant  called  in  the  West  Indies  bird- 
pepper,  is  the  basis  of  a  powder  brought  from  thence 
under  the  name  of  Cayenne,  or  Cayan-pepper.  The 
four  species  of  this  pepper,  which  grow  in  Guinea,  are 
the  chtlchotcs,  chiltcrpin,  tenalchiles ,  and  chil/pc/aguu ; 
that  which  grows  in  Peru  is  called  agy. 

Pl'PER  Jamaicense,  piper  caryuphyllatam,  cocculi 
Indi  aromatici  ;  piper  chiapee ;  amomum ;  caryophyllvs 
uromaticus  Americanus ;  pimenta;  piper  odoratum  Ja- 
m aicensc-,  all-spice  and  Jamaica  pepper  is  the 
dried  unripe  aromatic  berry  of  a  large  tree,  growing  oil 
the  mountains  of  Jamaica;  myrtus  pimenta  Lin.  Sp.  PL 
67 6.  It  is  moderately  warm,  of  an  agreeable  flavour, 
somewhat  resembling  a  mixture  of  cloves,  cinnamon, 
and  nutmegs,  consequently  called  allspice.  On  distil¬ 
lation  it  yields  an  elegant  essential  oil,  which  sinks  in 
water;  and  is  moderately  pungent,  in  smell  and  flavour 
approaching  to  oil  of  cloves,  or  rather  a  mixture  of 
those  of  cloves  and  nutmegs.  The  remaining  decoc-. 
tion,  inspissated,  leaves  an  unpleasant  extract,  not  pun¬ 
gent,  and  the  berry  itself  is  wholly  deprived  of  its 
taste  as  well  as  flavour.  Rectified  spirit  extracts  all  its 
virtue,  but  yields  nothing  on  distillation.  The  spirituous 
extract  consequently  possesses  its  whole  virtue,  viz.  a 
pungent  warmth,  l<*ss  fiery  than  that  of  the  black  and 
white  peppers. 
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A  distilled  water,  from  half  a  pound  of  this  pepper  to 
three  gallons  of  proof  spirit,  is  substituted  for  the  aqua 
uromatica ,  and  the  aqua  mirubilis  of  former  dispensatories 
1  he  London  College  order  a  water  to  be  made  from  half 
a  pound  of  the  berries  of  pimento  bruised,  put  into  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  avoid  an  empyreuma ; 
from  which,  after  maceration  for  twenty-four  hours, 
one  gallon  is  to  be  distilled,  aqua  pimento.  Ph.  Lond. 
1788. 

The  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  oil  of  cloves,  and  is  very  little  inferior  to  the  oil 
of  nutmegs. 

•  Pi  Pt.it  lo'ngum,  macropipcr,  acapatli,  catu-tripali , 
pimpilim,  LONG  PEPPER,  piper  ton  gum  Lin  Sp.  PI.  41, 
is  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  The  pods  are  round, 
about  an  inch  long,  containing  numerous  minute  seeds. 
These  are  hotter  and  more  pungent  than  the  other  pep¬ 
pers;  but  in  pharmaceutic  properties  the  same,  though 
in  Dr.  Cullen’s  opinion  weaker. 

The  black  pepper  is  most  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and 
chiefly  employed  as  a  condiment;  the  long  is  most  used 
in  medicine;  the  white  is  seldom  employed  in  either. 
When  astringents  have  failed,  a  diarrhoea  hath  been 
cured  by  3i.  of  pepper  with  3ss.  of  diacodium,  twice 
a-day. 

Pi  per  lo'ngum  folio'rum  nervis,  &c.  See 
Betle. 

Pi  per  mona'rdi.  See  Buvo  buyo. 

Pi  per  mura'le.  See  Sedum. 

The  other  species  of  peppers  are  of  little  value  in 
medicine.  See  Neumann's  Chemical  Works.  Lewis’s 
Materia  Medica. 

Pi  per  caryophylla'tum.  See  Piper  Jamai- 
cense. 

Pi  per  cauda'tum,  and  Cupeba  cubebs.  See 
Nhandu,  and  Cubebfe. 

Pi  per  chia'pjE.  See  Piper  Jamaicense. 

Piper  taYasei.  See  Cassia  caryofhyl- 
lata. 

PIPERI'TIS,  (from  its  biting  taste).  See  Lepi- 

DIUM. 

PIRAMIDA'LIA  CO'RPORA.  The  small  emi¬ 
nences  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Medulla  ob¬ 
longata,  q.  v. 

PISCA'TOR  RE  GIS,  ( piscor ,  to  fsh).  See  Al- 
cedo. 

PISIFO'RME,  OS,  (from  pisum,  and  forma).  See 
Lenticulare,  and  Carpus. 

PISSTE'UM  I'NDICUM.  See  Petroleum  Bar- 

BADKNSE. 

PISSASPHA'LTOS,  (from  wurcra,  pitch,  andacnpaA- 
rof,  bitumen).  See  Bitumen. 

PISSASPHA'LTUM.  See  Mumia. 

PISSELJEUM,  (from  wnccra.,  pitch ,  and  cAaiov, 
oil).  On,  of  pitch,  bitumen  Barbadcnse,  is  prepared 
by  boiling  pitch,  over  which  wool  is  suspended.  When 
it  is  soaked  With  the  rising  vapour,  it  is  said  to  be 
wrung  into  a  vessel,  and  this  is  repeated  as  long  as  the 
pitch  is  boiling.  Ihc  common  method  of  distilling  to 
obtain  essential  oil  is  more  probably  used.  See  Pix 
LIgUIDA. 

PISSI'NUM  O' LEU  M.  See  Brutia. 

PISTA  CHlA  LENT1SCUS.  See  Lkntiscus 

PISTA  CHlUM,  PISTA'CI  A,  terebinthus  Indica 
Theophrueti.  The  riSTACiiio  NUT-TREE. 
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Pistachio  nuts  are  oblong  and  pointed,  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  filbert,  including  a  kernel  of  a  pale- 
greenish  colour,  covered  with  a  yellow  or  a  red  skin. 
They  are  brought  from  the  Levant.  The  kernels  are 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  sweetish  and  unctuous,  resem¬ 
bling  in  their  nature  almonds.  See  Raii  Historia. 

P1ST1  LLUM,  (from pinso,  tobrui.se).  A  pestle. 
In  botany,  a  pistil,  or  POINTAL,  that  column  or  set 
of  columns  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
rising  on  the  top  of  the  embryo,  generally  surrounded 
with  the  chives.  They  are  supposed  by  Linnaeus  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  medulla  or  pith;  and  differ 
greatly  in  their  form,  for  in  some  flowers  they  are 
roundish,  in  others  triangular,  oval,  or  square.  The 
pistillum  is  the  female  part  of  generation,  whose  office 
is  to  receive  and  convey  the  pollen  to  the  fruit.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  Germen,  Stylus,  and  Stigma.  - 

PISTOLO  CHIA,  (from  wta-ro;  faithful,  and  A  office, 
parturition;  because  it  was  thought  to  promote  deli¬ 
very).  See  Serpentaria  Virginiana. 

PI  SUM,  (from  wiro;,  a  garden ;  because  it  was  a 
garden  vegetable).  The  pea.  Of  these  there  are 
various  species,  but  they  are  not  medicinal ;  they  are  less 
nutrient  and  less  flatulent  than  the  bean,  and  generally 
more  tender;  the  sweeter  and  more  mucilaginous  kinds 
are  the  more  nutritive.  See  Aliment. 

Pi'sum  arbor e'scens.  See  Cajan. 

PITUITA,  (from  cnjrua,  coagulum,  from  its  con¬ 
sistence).  Pituita. 

This  term  strictly  means  the  thin  lymph  which  distils 
from  the  nose,  and  from  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
in  all  its  extent ;  but  it  is  most  frequently  confined  to 
deflections  from  the  nose,  and  accumulations  in  the  sto¬ 
mach.  Pathologists  have,  however,  seized  on  the  term  as 
a  convenient  appellation  for  fevers  of  a  particular  kind; 
and  much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  extensive 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  word.  We  are  ashamed  to 
say  how  much  labour  has  been  employed  to  collect  in  a 
comprehensive  view  what  authors  have  said  on  the 
subject;  but  though  we  have  mispent  our  own,  we 
shall  respect  our  reader's  time. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  was  a  deduction 
from  the  head,  and  it  was  supposed  to  pass  from  the 
brain  through  the  foramina  of  the  cribriform  bone  into 
the  nose.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  difficulties  which  the 
ancient  pathologists  felt  in  finding  a  passage  for  it ;  but 
we  are  gravely  told  by  some  authors  that  it  passes 
down  in  the  form  of  vapour ;  and  it  is  plainly  hinted 
that  it  is  condensed  by  cold,  or  rather  a  cold.  In  fact, 
it  was  synonymous  to  rheum ;  but  in  its  condensation 
by  cold,  it  was  gravely  asked  how  the  brain  escaped 
being  frozen. 

The  great  point  in  dispute,  seems  to  have  been  whe¬ 
ther  the  pituita  was  an  excrementitious  fluid,  and  whe¬ 
ther  generated  in  the  brain,  or  drawn  to  it  as  to  an 
alembic  from  the  stomach  or  liver.  It  is  useless  to 
follow  the  disquisition;  but  we  may  add,  that  it  was  at 
last  determined  not  to  be  an  excrementitious  fluid,  not 
to  be  generated  in,  or  derived  from,  the  fourth  ventricle 
of  the  brain,  nor  from  the  liver.  In  fact,  it  is  the  mu¬ 
cus  of  the  whole  pituitary  or  Schneiderian  membrane; 
and  more  generally  considered,  when  exceeding  in 
quantity  or  morbid  in  quality,  to  be  a  disease  of  the 
stomach.  Thus,  when  Horace  says,  “  Nisi  cum  pituita 
molesta  est,”  he  does  not  refer  to  catarrh 3  though  Baxter 
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gravely  tells  vis  that  bilious  constitutions  are  subject  to 
catarrhs,  but  to  his  habitual  weakness  of  the  stomachy 
■for  he  pbserves  in  another  place, 

_ _ _ Stomacho  que  tumult  urn 

Lenta feret  pituita. 

The  humoral  pathologists,  catching  at  the  language 
of  Galen,  supposed  that  a  pituita  sometimes  abounded 
in  the  blood,  and  was  secreted  in  the  stomach,  and 
occasionally  the  cause  of  fevers  In  the  usual  progress 
of  epidemics,  when  the  inflammatory  form,  more  com¬ 
mon  in  spring,  has  yielded,  and  the  bilious  constitution 
of  autumn  has  not  come  on,  the  pituitary  fevers  are 
said  to  take  place  (Grant  on  Fevers) ;  that  is,  fevers  of 
no  peculiar  distinct  kind.  Not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  a  mucous  fluid  in  the  blood  has,  however,  been  ad- 
'  duced  ;  and  still  less  of  its  power  to  produce  fevers. 
We  have  found  mucus  or  pituita  discharged  in  excess, 
'and  with  altered  qualities,  in  coryza ;  in  the  throat  (see 
Angina)  ;  in  the  stomach  (see  Dyspepsia)  ;  in  the 
intestines  (vide  Cceliaca)  ;  in  the  urinary  bladder 
(Cystirrhcea);  in  the  urethra  and  vagina  (Gonor¬ 
rhoea).  It  remains  to  enquire  how  far  it  is  connected 
with  epidemics. 

Selle  and  Pinel  (vide  Nosologia)  have  distin¬ 
guished  pituitous  fever,  referring  it  to  the  gastric 
remittents  ;  and  they  have  quoted  as  their  authorities 
Sarcone,  Glass,  Huxham,  and  Stoll.  These  authors 
however,  describe  only  the  milder  typhus,  complicated 
sometimes  with  aphthae,  sometimes  with  scarlatina; 
generally  with  accumulations  in  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  ;  with  accumulations,  not  only  of  mucus,  but  of 
bile  and  of  putrid  saburrae.  Indeed  every  author  who 
speaks  of  pituitary  fevers  considers  the  stomach  and 
bowels  as  the  chief  seat.  Baglivi  calls  them  mesenteric, 
other  authors  slow,  gastric,  and  mucous  fevers  ;  nor  is 
the  type,  in  the  opinion  of  Pinel,  more  accurately 
described  than  in  Wagler’ s  work,  De  Morbo  Mucoso,  a 
putrid  fever  complicated  with  dysentery.  We.  shall 
transcribe  th^  description  of  this  fever  from  Sarcone, 
whose  account  is  preferred  by  Selle. 

•  “  Constitution  of  the  air  cold;  diet  bad  and  unali¬ 

mentary;  manner  of  living  excessively  dirty;  a  scarcity 
»f  food  ;  tongue  glutinous,  as  if  covered  with  fat ; 
mouth  and  fauces  sometimes  covered  with  a  mucous 
crust ;  blood  covered  with  a  glutinous  coat,  consisting 
of  lamellae  containing  serum,  scarcely  inflammable; 
cruor  in  a  dissolved  state ;  fever  slow,  with  a  weak 
intermitting  pulse;  urine  thin  and  limpid.’  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  blisters  wore  said  to  discharge 
gluten  ;  and,  on  dissection,  the  intestines  to  be  covered 
with  a  glutinous  crust.  In  the  whole  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  we  perceive  only  the  milder  typhus,  which  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  white  tongue,  and  when  protracted  with 
aphthae.  Blisters,  after  some  continuance,  always  dis¬ 
charge  a  white  matter ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  vessels 
are  less  irritable  or  more  weak,  this  matter  appears 
more  early  :  it  is  only  the  gluten  of  the  blood.  Pinel, 
in  his  description  of  pituitous  fever,  from  Wagler,  men¬ 
tions  as  peculiarly  characteristic  marks,  continued  nau¬ 
sea,  a  stomach  cough,  inducing  and  increasing  pains  in 
tire  breast ;  diarrhoea  with  tenesmus,  sharp  pains  or 
constriction  in  the  transverse  direction  of  the  colon ; 
aphthae  or  mucosities  on  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
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larynx,  rendering  the  respiration  painful  or  stertorou.*. 
When  the  fever  was  violent,  these  mucous  excretions  of 
the  mouth  were  not  obvious  ;  but  a  thick  white  mucus, 
sometimes  yellowish,  sometimes  of  a  deeper  colour,  at 
the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  was  accumulated.  This 
fever,  he  adds,  sometimes  terminates  by  an  internal 
ulcer  or  schirrus,  a  mucous  congestion  in  the  kings,  or 
a  gangrene  of  the  intestines.  We  did  not  remark  in  the 
account  of  Sarcone,  because  it  would  be  more  striking 
in  this  place,  the  appearances  on  dissection.  What  he 
styles  mucous  exudations  in  the  viscera  are  evidently 
the  effusions  from  inflamed  vessels,  which  appear  in  the 
lungs,  the  bowels,  &c.  after  the  resolution  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  which,  when  the  patient  survives,  form 
adhesions  between  contiguous  parts.  We  see  in  this 
second  description,  from  the  pain,  the  gangrene,  &c. 
every  mark  of  inflammation  having  preceded.  We 
may  add,  therefore,  with  the  author  before  us,  though 
he  meant  not  to  apply  the  observations  to  himself,  the 
following  truly  judicious  reflections. 

“  It  is  well  known  that  complicated  epidemics  are 
constantly  described  as  so  many  singular  novelties; 
fevers  which  seem  to  increase  without  limits  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  these  diseases,  and  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  art  of  healing  But  the  spirit  of  analysis  soon  shows 
how  much  this  excessive  multiplication  may  be  re¬ 
duced,  when  we  have  seized  the  character  ot  the  prin¬ 
cipal  disease;  and  has  not  Wagler  himself,  when  he  has 
described  the  simplest  form  of  the  disease  which  ap¬ 
peared  ill  the  epidemic  during  the  siege  of  Gottingen, 
given  the  history  of  the  mucous  malignant  fever ;  the 
same  fever  with  purple  exanthemata,  ike.  ?”  We  may 
observe  in  the  same  spirit,  has  Wagler  given  us  any 
more  than  a  picture  of  the  nervous  fever,  with 
aphthae  ? 

We  have,  perhaps,  enlarged  sufficiently  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is  a  short  specimen  only  of  what  we  pur¬ 
posed  to  offer  on  the  varieties  of  fever  ;  a  task  which, 
from  its  extent,  we  lately  (page  277)  declined.  The 
remedies  peculiar  to  the  pituitous  fever  are  not  different 
from  those  of  fever  in  general,  though  we  suspect  the 
symptoms  would  have  been  milder,  and  the  disease 
less  fatal,  had  evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  bow¬ 
els  been  more  freely  excited.  In  short,  it  would  have 
been  unnecessary  in  this  work  to  have  enlarged  on 
these  supposed  varieties,  as  every  direction  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  cure  applies  strictly  to  them. 

The  other  directions  for  the  treatment  of  pituitary 
congestions  chiefly  relate  to  collections  of  mucus  in  the 
stomach,  Baldinger  recommends  tartarised  antimony 
in  mild  doses;  and  Stoll  (Ratio  Medendi,  i.  228)  the  sal 
ammoniac:  not  very  different  are  the  medicines  recom¬ 
mended  by  Martin,  burnt  sponge  ;  and  the  lime  water 
of  other  authors.  The  warm  aromatics  and  the  GeoffVoea 
surinamensis  have  their  advocates  ;  but  gentle  emetics 
often  repeated,  mild  laxatives,  with  die  purer  bit¬ 
ters,  and  die  alkaline  salts,  afford  the  best  chances  of 
relief. 

The  remedies  for  catarrh  and  for  coryza,  in  all  their 
varieties,  may  be  seen  under  the  distinct  heads  already 
mentioned. 

Pitui  ta  alba.  See  Anasarca. 

PITUITA  R1A,  (from  pituita).  See  Diarrhea. 
Pituita'kia  gla'ndula,  the  pituitary 
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OT.AHT'i,  is  q  small  spongy  body,  lodged  in  the  sella 
sphenoidalis,  between  the  sphenoidal  folds  of  the  dura 
mater,  neither  medullary  or  glandular  ;  but  on  the  out¬ 
side  partly  greyish  and  partly  reddish,  and  within, 
white.  It  is  transversely  oval,  and  on  the  lower  part, 
in  some  subjects,  it  is  divided  by  ?.  small  notch  into  two 
lobes,  like  a  kidney  bean.  It  is  covered  by  the  pia 
mater  as  by  a  bag,  the  opening  of  which  is  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  infundibulum,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
small  circular  sinuses  which  communicate  with  the  sinus 
cavernosi. 

PiTUTTAftiA  membra'na  is  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  whole  internal  nares,  the  cellular  convolutions, 
'the  conclue,  the  sides  of  the  septum  narium,  and,  by 
an  uninterrupted  continuation,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
■sinus  frontales  and  maxillares,  and  of  the  ductus  la- 
chrymales,  palatini,  and  sphenoidales;  continued  down  to 
the  pharynx,  septum  palati,  &c.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  its  office  of  separating  the  mucilaginous  lymph, 
called  pituita  by  the  ancients;  and  it  is  of  different 
structures  in  different  parts  ;  sometimes  thin,  at  others 
thick  and  spongy.  It  is  thickest  on  the  septum  narium, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  inner  nares,  and  the  conchse ; 
in  the  sinuses  it  is  thinner;  on  the  side  next  the  perios¬ 
teum  and  perichondrium  it  is  plentifully  stored  with 
small  glands.  See  Cerebrum. 

PITLJITO  SA,  (from  pituita).  See  Diarrhoea. 
PITUITO  SUS  MO  RBUS.  See  Nervosa  Fe¬ 
rris. 

PITYRFASIS,  (from  vuiVupov,  bran)  ,  porigo;  a  scor¬ 
butic  disorder  of  the  head,  chin,  and  eye-brows.  It 
consists,  according  to  Dr.  Willan,  of  irregular  patches 
of  small  thin  scales,  which  repeatedly  form  and  sepa¬ 
rate,  but  never  collect  into  crusts,  and  are  not  attended 
t^ith  inflammation.  He  distinguishes  it  from  porrigo, 
which  is  a  disease  of  the  scalp,  attended  with  ulcera¬ 
tion. 

The  pityriasis  capitis,  the  first  species  of  this  author, 
is  called  the  dundriff  when  it  affects  young  children. 
It  appears  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  forehead  and  tem¬ 
ples  as  a  slight  whitish  scurf,  in  the  form  of  a  horse¬ 
shoe.  The  scales  on  the  other  parts  of  the  head  are 
flat,  semi-pellucid,  and  distant,  though  often  contiguous, 
and  even  imbricated.  When  it  occurs  in  elderly  per¬ 
sons  the  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle  are  larger.  The 
head  should  be  shaved,  and  the  scales  removed  by  soap 
and  water ;  for  if  the  sordes  (see  Pilus)  collect  and 
unite  with  them,  ulcerations  are  often  the  conse¬ 
quence. 

The  pityriasis  versicolor  of  Willan  are  irregular, 
brown,  or  yellow  patches  on  the  arms,  breasts,  abdo¬ 
men,  and  clavicles ;  sometimes  branched  like  a  lichen, 
sometimes  in  irregular  lines  like  the  outline  ef  a  map. 
They  consist  of  small  scales,  which  fall  off  and  are 
reproduced.  The  cuticular  lines  are  deeper  in  the 
coloured  portion  of  the  skin,  but  the  patches  them¬ 
selves  have  no  distinct  boundaries.  The  origin  of  the 
colour  is  below  the  cuticle;  but  it  is  not  attended  with 
any  complaint  except  a  slight  itching  on  going  to  bed 
after  exercise,  or  any  stimulating  liquor.  A  slight  ex¬ 
anthema,  or  a  lichen  pilaris,  is  sometimes  apparently  in¬ 
terspersed  ;  but  seems  to  be  independent  of  the  principal 
disease. 

The  causes  Live  been  said  to  be  fruit  taken  in  too 


large  a  quantity,  mushrooms,  alternations  of  heat  or 
cold,  the  friction  of  flannel,  and  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
region.  It  seems  to  resemble  the  macula;  hepatic®  of 
Sennertus,  and  to  differ  from  the  dark  spots  occasionally- 
on  the  skins  of  pregnant  women.  As  these  have  no 
scales,  it  should  be  also  distinguished  from  those  macula* 
and  ephelides  which  have  a  marked  border.  No  inter¬ 
nal  medicine  seems  to  produce  a  considerable  or  a  per¬ 
manent  change  in  these  spots.  * 

(from  the  same).  See  Furfures. 

ill  I  USA,  (from  vsirus,  because  the  leaves  re¬ 
semble  those  of  live  pine).  See  Tithymalus,  Esula 

MINOR. 

PIX,  (from  Tzinra,  pitch).  Pitch,  burina,  bunnea. 

Pix  Burgu'ndica,  Burgundy  or  white  pitch 
is  the  resin  of  a  species  of  pine  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  oil  than  in  the  common  resin.  It  is  extracted  from  tha 
pinus  abics  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1421.  Burgundy  pitch  is  chiefly 
imported  from  Saxony,  of  a  solid  consistence,  yet  some¬ 
what  soft,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  not  disagreea¬ 
ble  in  smell.  In  inveterate  coughs,  affections  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  internal  complaints,  plasters  of  this 
resin,  by  acting  as  a  topical  stimulant,  are  said  to  be  of 
considerable  service.  It  is  now  entirely  confined  to  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  See  Abies. 

Pix  Li'ouiDA.  Tar  ;  pisselaim ;  alkitram  ;  cedrium; 
is  the  produce  of  all  resinous  trees;  at  first  procured 
from  cedar,  larch,  and  fir,  but  now  chiefly  from  pine- 
trees,  particularly  the  pinus  syhestris  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  14  ig 
and  the  p.  picea  1420.  (See  Abies.)  The  wood  is  in¬ 
closed  in  a  large  oven,  which  stands  within  another, 
admitting  the  lire  between  :  from  the  bottom  of  tha- 
inner  oven  the  tar  is  carried  off  by  a  gutter  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  melts. 

Tar  differs  from  turpentine  by  the  disagreeable  em- 
pyreuma  it  has  received  from  the  fire,  and  by  the  acid 
as  well  as  the  gummy  matter  separated  by  the  heat.  It 
thus  becomes  soluble  in  watery  fluids,  which  extract 
nothing  from  the  purer  turpentines. 

It  affords  by  distillation  the  common  bl«ck  pitch,  an 
essential  oil,  called,  from  the  name  of  the  tree  whence 
the  tar  is  obtained,  oleum  pint,  or  tctdtr,  and  an  acid  spirit. 
This  oil  resembles  the  oil  of  turpentine,  but  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  empyreumatic  flavour  of  the  tar.  A  Ie°- 
of  mutton,  while  roasting,  basted  with  tar  instead  ot 
batter,  and  a  sharp  skewer  frequently  thrust  into  its 
substance,  in  order  to  let  out  the  gravy,  afforded  in  the 
dripping-pan  a  composition  said  to  cure  the  lept$ 
ichthyosis,  by  anointing  the  whole  body  with  it  for  three 
or  four  nights  successively,  while  the  same  linen  was 
worn.  Dr.  Cullen  mentions  it  as  used  in  one  instance 
with  great  success.  Materia  Medica; 

Water  in  which  tar  hath  been  steeped  is  an  useful 
remedy  in  many  disorders.  It  may  be  drank  either 
warm  or  cold.  In  acute  diseases  it  is  taken  as  freely  as 
the  thirst  may  demand;  and  in  chronical, from  a  pint  to 
a  quart  may  be  taken  every  day,  at  three  or  foCir  times, 
beginning  while  the  stomach  is  empty.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  good  deobstruent  to  warm  and  stimulate,  raising  the 
pulse  and  increasing  perspiration. 

Common  tar- water  is  made  by  putting  two  pounds  of 
Norway  tar  to  a  gallon  of  water,  stirring  them  well  to¬ 
gether  for  two  or  three  minutes :  after  settling  two  days, 
the  ckar  liquor  must  be  poured  off.  Of  this  a  pint  or 
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more  may  be  taken  every  day.  In  many  instances  this 
preparation,  says  Dr.  Cullen,  has  appeared  to  strengthen 
the  tone  of  the  stomach,  to  excite  appetite,  promote  di¬ 
gestion,  and  to  cure  all  the  symptoms  of.  dyspepsia.  At 
the  same  time  it  manifestly  promotes  the  excretions, 
particularly  that  of  urine;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
to  have  the  same  effect  on  others.  From  all  these 
operation^  it  will  be  obvious,  that  in  many  disorders  of 
the  system  this  medicine  may  be  highly  useful.  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica.  See  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne’s  Treatise  on 
Tar  Water. 

Pix  M  GKA,  sicca,  arida,  COMMON  CLACK  PITCH, 
dry  or  stone  pitch;  called  by  Dioscorides  palim- 
pissa,  prepared  of  pitch  twice  boiled. 

It  is  tar  dried  by  heat,  or  what  remains  of  tar  after 
separating  the  essential  oil,  its  acid,  and  aqueous  parts. 
A  stimulating  plaster  bearing  the  name  emplastrum  picis 
composition  is  said  to  be  equally  stimulating  with  the 
euphorbium  plaster,  and  to  possess  similar  properties. 
It  is  made  in  the  following  manner: 

R. Picis  aridae  ^viij.gum  ammoniaci,  galbani,  aa  5’iy. 
liquentur  simul ;  deinde  adjiciantur,  pulveris  radicis 
pyrethri;  seminis  sinapios  ;  camphorae,  aa  51.  olei  tere- 
binthinae  q.  s.  ad  consistentiam  emplastri. 

Unguentum  picis  tiridae,  made  by  melting  nine  parts  of 
pitch  and  of  olive  oil,  with  four  of  wax  together,  is  said 
to  be  efficacious  in  ulcers,  attended  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  of  irritability,  distinguishable  by  their 
languid,  purple,  and  glassy  appearance.  In  these  all 
terebinthinate  ointments  are  inadmissible. 

The  unguentum  picis  cum  sulphure,  made  by  melting 
sixteen  parts  of  pitch  and  one  of  yellow  wax  together, 
adding,  while  fluid,  eight  parts  of  sulphur,  is  employed 
in  tinea,  and  esteemed  very  efficacious;  but  during  its 
use  the  head  must  be  frequently  shaved,  and  a  green 
oil-skin  cap  constantly  worn. 

PLACE  BO,  (from  placco,  to  amuse).  A  common¬ 
place  method  or  medicine,  calculated  to  amuse  for  a 
time  rather  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

PLACE  NTA,  (from  its  resemblance  to  ■mXa.Mus,  a 
cake).  In  botany  it  is  that  part  of  the  pod  or  husk  of  a 
plant  to  which  the  seeds  are  fastened,  and  by  which 
they  are  nourished  until  ripe. 

In  anatomy  it  is  a  thick  soft  vascular  mass,  thin  at 
the  edges,  where  the  membranes  go  off  which  cover  the 
foetus,  adhering  to  the  uterus  during  gestation,  called 
hepar  uterinum,  and,  with  the  membranes  and  funis 
umbilicalis,  excluded  after  the  foetus.  1  he  whole  is 
called  the  after-birth  and  the  secundines.  The  placenta  is 
sometimes  oval,  at  others,  divided  into  two,  adhering  ap¬ 
parently  to  each  other  by  the  membranes,  lhe  internal 
surface,  where  the  funis  is  inserted,  is  convex;  the  ex¬ 
ternal  concave,  and,  there,  seems  composed  of  lobes,  which 
are  most  conspicuous  when  the  placenta  is  hastily  sepa¬ 
rated.  When  there  are  two  children  there  are  two  pla¬ 
centae;  and  though  they  appear  as  one,  they  have  no 
communication  of  vessels.  The  placenta  usually  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  fundus,  but  occasionally  to  any  other  part, 
and  is  sometimes  directly  over  the  os  tincae.  It  is  made 
up  of  one  vein,  and  of  two  arteries,  which  ramify  toge¬ 
ther,  the  largest  being  on  the  internal  surface  ;  and  even 
the  apparently  parenchymatous  substance  appears  by 
Injections  to  be  wholly  vascular.  The  ramifications  are 
very  minute,  and  when  separated  by  maceration  and  iu- 
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jected,  they  appear  to  rise  from  the  funis  as  branches 
from  a  tree.  No  nerves  can  be  traced  into  the  pla¬ 
centa. 

Former  physiologists  saw  nothing  in  the  placenta  but 
a  congeries  of  vessels  passing  from  the  mother  to  the 
foetus,  and  a  communication  by  continuous  vessels  was 
so  natural  and  obvious,  supported  also  by  the  haemor¬ 
rhages  which  followed  the  separation  of  the  cake,  that 
it  was  apparently  unnecessary  to  look  farther.  Dr. 
Hunter,  by  more  attentive  examination,  found  reason 
to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  continuous  vessels.  He 
saw  evidently  a  cellular  structure  on  the  separation  of 
the  placenta;  and  comparative  anatomy  showed  him 
that  cells  were  more  conspicuous  in  the  placenta  of  ru¬ 
minant  animals.  The  experiments  of  Haller  on  the 
egg,  which  proved  that  a  large  portion  truly  belonged  to 
the  foetus,  led  to  an  enquiry  whether  the  apparently 
uniform  cake  might  not  be  composed  of  two  parts,  one 
belonging  to  the  foetus,  the  other  to  the  parent.  The 
result  was,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  placenta  was 
truly  foetal,  that  the  maternal  portion  was  inconsidera¬ 
ble,  and  that  the  blood  of  the  parent  was  deposited  in 
cells;  from  which  it  was  seemingly  taken  up  by 
absorbing  vessels,  probably  red  veins.  In  this  view 
the  apparently  mamellated  structure  of  the  uterus,  at 
the  point  of  union  between  it  and  the  placenta,  was  th* 
whole  that  belonged  to  the  maternal  system,  except  the 
decidua.  Even  the  decidua  reflexa  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  foetus  ;  but  on  this  subject  physiologists, 
are  not  perfectly  decided. 

The  circulation  thus  carried  on  by  absorption,  and  the 
deficiency  of  any  nerves  passing  lrom  the  mother  to  the 
uterus,  led  pathologists  into  some  difficulty  to  explain 
the  effects  of  fright,  apprehension,  or  fever,  on  tha 
foetus;  and  was  still  more  embarrassing  to  the  physiolo¬ 
gist  in  explaining  the  source  of  the  naevi  materni.  The 
present  structure  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrines 
we  have  attempted  to  establish  respecting  the  primordial, 
germ,  which  admits  not  of  any  considerable  distension' 
beyond  its  adult  state;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  shortly  the  mode  of  communication,  since 
a  remote  connection  is  at  least  evident ;  for  the 
child  is  certainly  influenced  by  diseases  which  affect 
both  the  circulating  and  nervous  systems  of  the 
parent. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  extreme 
vessels  in  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenta  possess  the 
peculiar  irritability  and  sympathetic  associations  which 
distinguish  these  extremities  of  the  arterial  system  on. 
the  surface.  Their  sympathy  is  also  more  extensive  ; 
and  fever  or  terror,  which  affects  the  latter,  with  spasmi 
or  insensibility,  will  equally  disorder  the  former.  The 
want  of  a  supply  is  consequently  felt,  and  uneasiness 
must  follow'.  Violent  evacuations  will  often  do  little 
injury;  for  in  that  case  the  supply,  though  diminished,, 
is  not  wholly  stopped.  Though  there  is,  however,  no 
immediate  communication  between  the  two  systems  by 
means  of  nerves,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  proximity, 
of  the  minute  nervous  fibres,  when  their  nonconducting 
coats  are  deposited,  may  not  have  some  influence.  If 
there  is  any  foundation  in  the  doctrine  we  have  endear* 
vonred  to  establish  on  that  subject,  it  is  probable  that 
the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  fluid  on  one  side,  may  have- 
gome  influence  on  the  nerves  contiguous  to  them  fronx 
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the  other.  We  have  indeed  contended  that  divided 
nerves  do  not  unite  so  as  again  to  communicate  the 
nervous  influence  from  the  brain,  or  sensations  from 
their  extremities;  but  this  apparently  arises  from  their 
uniting  in  the  usual  way  by  accretion  and  effusion,  in. 
®h°rt  by  an  inorganic  substance,  as  is  represented  in 
the  plates  of  Fontana.  Nor  is  this  nervous  influence  by 
approximation  wholly  without  examples,  were  it  pro-, 
per  at  this  time  to  engage  in  the  subject. 

Some  doubts  have  arisen  whether  the  maternal  blood 
is  conveyed  without  a  change  through  the  vessels, 
of  the  placenta;  or  whether  some  separation,  per¬ 
haps  some  secretion,  may  not  take  place.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  has  arisen  from  its  being  observed  that  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  are  not  communicated  to  the  foe¬ 
tus,  or,  at  least,  not  readily  and  certainly,  and  from 
the  suspicion  that  the  azotised  blood  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  might,  in  the  earlier  periods,  be  injurious  to  it. 
It  is  now,  we  believe,  admitted  that  fevers  have  not 
their  origin  in  the  blood  ;  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
tcetus  can  suffer  only  from  the  disturbance  of  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  the  circulation.  Even  putrid  fevers  in  a  high 
degree  have  been  found  not  to  affect  the  child  in 
utero ;  and  we  know,  from  the  experiments  of  Par- 
mentier  and  Deyeux,  that  in  these  cases  the  vital  fluid  is 
very  little  altered ;  though  we  should,  a  priori,  have  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  gelatinous  fluids  of  the  fcetus  were  not 
very  susceptible  of  putrefactive  fermentation.  Where 
poisons  are  more  decidedly  present  in  the  blood  of  the 
mother  the  child  is  sometimes  affected.  The  small- 
pox  has  certainly  been  conveyed  to  the  foetus,  and  it  has 
been  affected  from  the  time  the  pustules  have  began  to 
dry  into  scabs,  at  the  period  when  the  maternal  blood  is 
most  full.  The  lues,  it  is  said,  is  not  communicated ; 
and  it  has  been  supposed,  that  when  the  child  is  affected, 
the  communication  of  the  virus  takes  place  in  passing 
through  the  vagina.  We  have  given  some  reasons  for 
supposing  this  not  to  be  the  case  (vide  Lues);  and  may 
add,  that  were  it  so,  the  local  disease  would  probably 
show  itself  more  frequently  in  the  head  than  in  the 
genital  system,  since  the  head  is  first,  and  for  a  longer 
continuance,  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  virus.  We 
must,  from  every  view,  admit  of  a  communication; 
but  some  means  are  found  for  lessening  the  deleterious 
acrimony  of  the  poison,  often  of  destroying  it  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  not  impossible  that  with  the  blood  a 
milder  portion  of  albuminous  matter  is  secreted  ;  per¬ 
haps  the  fluids  of  the  foetus  may  not  be  susceptible  of 
taint ;  or  the  poison  be  soon  carried  to  the  surface  :  a 
determination  favoured  by  its  being  constantly  bathed  in 
water. 

I  he  nervous  communications  we  must  leave  among 
the  numerous  arcana  of  physiology,  unless  the  commu¬ 
nication  by  the  approximation  of  the  ultimate  uncoated 
fibrils  on  each  side  be  admitted.  We  were,  at  one 
time,  inclined  to  adopt  the  existence  of  a  nervous  aura 
communicated  to  some  distance ;  but  found  that  the 
different  facts  would  by  no  means  support  its  existence, 
and  that  in  the  present  case  it  would  be  inapplicable. 
We  soon  perceived  also,  that  the  admission  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  would  lead  to  numerous  inconsistencies  and  im¬ 
probabilities.  J  he  influence  of  the  mother  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  naevi,  called  from  thence  mater ni,  may  be  very 
•shortly  discussed,  by  denying  it  altogether.  We  have 
already  given  our  reasons  for  it. 


The  placenta  is  often  diseased.  It  sometimes  accrete* 
to  the  uterus,  as  observed  by  Morgagni,  Steelier,  and 
Gooch;  becoming  a  firm  tendinous  mass,  or,  according 
to  the  last  author,  with  beginning  ossifications.  It  is 
often  so  closely  attached  that  no  power  which  we  can 
safely  use  will  separate  it;  and  the  whole  gradually 
sloughs  away  in  succeeding  menstruations.  It  some¬ 
times  degenerates  into  cysts,  or,  probably,  hydatids;  of 
both  we  have  instances  in  Bauer,  Haller,  Ruysch,  and 
Valisnieri.  Ot  its  attachment  to  the  os  uteri  we  have 
alieady  spoken;  and  in  our  plate  we  have  preferred  a‘ 
case  of  this  kind,  as  the  general  attachment  might  be 
better  understood  from  the  appearances  in  this  case, 
than  the  latter  from  a  representation  of  the  former 
kind. 

The  placenta  was,  in  general,  removed  soon  after  de¬ 
livery  ;  but  within  about  thirty  years,  we  believe  chiefly 
from  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Hunter,  it  has  become 
usual  to  delay  the  extraction  ;  and  it  has  been  delayed 
for  many  days.  We  perceive  in  the  older  authors 
various  and  opposite  opinions  on  this  subject.  Some 
contend  that  it  should  be  immediately  extracted,  and 
that  any  delay  is  dangerous  or  fatal ;  others,  that  weeks 
and  months  may  be  suffered  to  elapse  without  making 
any  attempt  to  deliver  it.  More  attentive  observation 
has  preserved  the  medium.  The  extraction  is  not* 
hurried ;  but  seldom  more  than  a  day  or  two  is  suffered 
to  elapse  without  attempting  to  bring  it  away,  if  nature 
should  not  perform  the  office.  When  the  cord  is 
broken,  a  little  longer  delay  is  occasionally  necessary, . 
that  a  partial  separation  may  take  place  and  give 
advantage  to.  the  operator.  The  inconveniencies  of- 
suffering  it  to  remain  are  a  constant  drain  which  de¬ 
bilitates  the  constitution;  a  mind  unsatisfied  and  un¬ 
easy  ;  often  putrid  discharges :  those  of  too  rapid 
extraction  are,  pain ;  violent  floodings ;  often  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  and  sometimes,  from  rashness,  inversion  of  tins 
uterus. 

The  most  ridiculous  and  absurd  medicines  are  re¬ 
commended  to  expel  it.  Myrrh,  the  skin  of  a  hare, 
the  dung  of  different  animals,  and  the  testiculi  equi,' 
are  among  these.  If  myrrh  has  any  effect,  as  we  have 
suspected,  of  bringing  on  haemorrhage,  it  may  be  use-  ' 
ful,  but  should  it  have  such  a  power  there  is  scarcely 
time  for  its  action. 

In  general,  therefore,  we  should  wait  for  some  hours 
after  delivery  to  see  if  nature  will  produce  the  separa¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  shown  by  fresh  pauis  recurring, 
bearing  down,  and  the  cord  elongating  -when  gently  • 
drawn. 

It  hath  long  since  been  observed,  that  hastening  the 
placenta  was  one  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  delivering 
it ;  and  the  most  eminent  practitioners  agree  that  a  ’ 
flooding  only  can  justify  its  speedy  separation.  When 
necessity  obliges  the  accoucheur  to  introduce  a  hand 
into  the  uterus,  the  back  of  it  should  be  toward  the 
uterus,  and  the  palm  as  close  to  the  placenta  as  pos¬ 
sible,  that  the  womb  may  not  be  injured  in  separat¬ 
ing  it. 

PLACI  TIS,  (from  ra-A a£,  a  crus/).  See  Cadmia. 

PLA'CTUL/K.  See  Morpiones. 

PLADAROTIS,  (from  wAaJaaoj,  fiaccid).  A  fun¬ 
gous  tubercle  in  the  inside  of  the  eye-lid. 

PLA'GflE,  (from  otAij <r<nu,  to  strike).  Solutions  of  ' 
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continuity,  as  wounds;  though  stripes,  blows,  8cc.  are 
generally  included. 

PLA  NCLTS,  (from  vs\aX,tu,  to  turn  aside).  See  Lei- 

OPODES. 

PLANIPETALUS,  a  plant  which  has  plain,  fiat 
petals. 

FI.A'NTA,  (from  planus ,  flat) .  The  sole  of  tiie 
FOOT,  also  a  PLANT  or  vegetable,  because  it  ori¬ 
ginally  included  only  vegetables  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  are  trodden  under  foot. 

We  have  often  remarked  the  difficulty  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  even  the  largest  groups  of  animated  nature, 
in  consequence  of  the  imperceptible  shades  by  which 
one  class  of  bodies  passes  into  another.  Even  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  can  scarcely  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  with  accuracy  from  this  cause.  A  plant 
may  however  be  defined  a  living  organised  body,  with¬ 
out  feeling  or  spontaneous  motion  ;  which  has  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  reproduction ;  which  grows  and  is  nourished 
by  intus-suseeption,  through  the  medium  of  other 
bodies  to  which  it  adheres  by  some  of  its  'parts. 
Plants  approach  animals  by  an  organised  structure ; 
perhaps  by  a  power  of  preserving  a  greater  temperature 
than  the  elements  which  surround  them,  by  a  degree  of 
sensibility  and  irritability:  they  approach  minerals  by 
not  possessing  a  locomotive  power,  by  having  no  con¬ 
taining  vessels  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  by  the  function  of 
nutrition  being  in  part  carried  on  by  apposition. 

The  anatomy  of  a  plant,  if  fully  detailed,  would  carry 
us  to  disquisitions  of  a  disproportioned  extent.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remark  that  every  vegetable  is  fibrous;  and 
its  bulk,  like  that  of  animals,  formed  by  an  inorganic 
substance  interposed  between  the  fibres.  When  these 
admit, of  no  farther  distension  the  tree  dies,  and  at  first 
on  the  top,  where  the  impelling  force  is  soonest 
exhausted.  The  nourishment  is  conveyed  by  vessels 
which  pass  through  the  bark,  and  from  it  the  woody 
fibres  are  deposited.  The  wood  gives  firmness  and 
solidity,  but  the  tree  will  live  and  put  forth  shoots 
though  the  wood  be  destroyed,  should  the  bark  be  unin¬ 
jured;  at  least  in  its,  whole  circumference.  It  has 
been  disputed  whether  the  vessels  of  a  vegetable  are 
canals  conveying  a  fluid  within  them ;  or  whether  the 
nourishment  is  conveyed  along  the  fibres.  Many 
authors  have  pretended  to  have  seen  canals  in  different 
species  of  vegetables,  and  have  described  them ;  but 
future  observers  have- not  been  equally  fortunate,  and 
on  the  whole  it  seems  clear  that  the  nutritious  fluid 
passes  along  the  fibres,  which,  by  their  juxta  position, 
may  be  supposed  to  form  canals.  The  most  convincing 
argument  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  vessels  is,  that 
if  the  plant  is  placed  in  ink,  some  parts  will  be 
coloured  and  others  remain  of  their  natural  hue,  which 
at  least  shows  some  affinity  to  different  fluids  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  vegetable. 

Those  who  admit  of  vessels  distinguish  the  vasa  pro¬ 
pria  externa  disposed  in  small  bundles  under  the  bark, 
forming  a  net-work  with  large  meshes  ;  the  vasa  pro¬ 
pria  interna,  found  particularly  in  the  oak  and  the  pine, 
appearing  to  convey  a  fluid,  which,  on  cutting  the 
ehelidonium  majus  transversely,  may  be  seen  to  pass 
out ;  the  rasa  propria  ultima,  found  in  the  inner  bark, 
and  sometimes  in  the  wood,  which  can  scarcely  be  de¬ 
monstrated,  but  which  Dr.  Hill  is  said  to  have  separated 
in  the  piscidia  erytbrina,  after  a  long  maceration  ;  and 
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the  vasa  propria,  perhaps  the  only  vessels  clearly 
demonstrated.  These  are  large  and  numerous,  par¬ 
ticularly  near  the  surface,,  convey  a  viscid  coloured 
fluid,  and  communicate  with  the  utriculi.  They  are 
supposed  to  receive  the  sap  from  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
and  to  prepare  the  appropriate  fluids  of  the  plant. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  are  numerous,  and  pass  from  the 
roots  to  every  part  of  the  vegetable-,  conveying  the  nou¬ 
rishment  absorbed  from  the  earth.  Those  who  contend 
for  a  circulation  of  fluids  in  vegetables,  suppose  them  to 
arise  through  these  and  descend  through  the  vasa  pro¬ 
pria,  between  the  wood  and  the  bark.  Hill  has  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  consisting  of  little  ceils  included  in 
each  other,  forming  a  hollow  cylinder:  but  this  author’s 
fancy  was  often  loo  predominant ;  and  these  appear¬ 
ances  have  not  been  seen  by  other  observers.  There  are 
probably  also  inhalent  and  rxhalent  vessels,  which  are 
found  in  the  leaves  ;  a  part  analogous  to  the  lungs  of 
animals. 

The  utriculi  are  described  as  vessels  composed  of  ve¬ 
sicles  slightly  contracted  at  equal  distances,  but  preserv¬ 
ing  a  free  communication  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal.  They  appear,  however,  to  be  a  mere  cellular 
substance,  communicating  with  the  vasa  propria,  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  medulla. 

When  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  as  an  iris  for  instance, 
is  broken  transversely,  and  the  parts  slowly  separated, 
small  fibres  are  drawn  out,  which  appear  as  if  they  had 
formed  a  vessel  by  spiral  circumvolutions.  These  have 
been  styled  air-vessels  or  tracheae ;  but  with  little  reason, 
for  they  sometimes  appear  to  contain  a  coloured  fluid. 
They  are  found  in  the  minutest  parts  of  the  plant,  even 
it  is  said  in  the  stamina;  but  later  vegetable  physiolo¬ 
gists  suspect  that  these  tracheae  are  peculiar  only  to  the 
more  adult  state.  Hedwig  and  Reichel  thought  them 
primordial ;  other  .authors  have  supposed  them  irritable 
organs,  the  source  of  the  motion  of  the  sap;  and  Des- 
fontaines  the  rudiments  of  fibres.  Nothing  however  is 
decided  on  the  subject ;  but  as  they  are  found  in  the 
organs  most  completely  developed,  we  should  rather 
suspect  them  to  be  expanded  fibres  than  primordial 
ones.  Were  they  the  latter,  as  Senebier  has  justly 
observed,  we  might  discover  them  in  a  state  of  progress 
to  the  fibrous  form. 

Mirbel,  in  his  late  work  on  the  Anatomy  of  Plants, 
admits  of  five  species  of  tubes,  which  supply  the  office 
formerly  attributed  to  the  vessels  described  by  authors, 
viz.  simple  and  porous  tubes  which  contain  the  appropri¬ 
ate  juices  (succi  proprii);  the  tracheae  and  pseudo  tra¬ 
cheae,  which  he  considers  as  tubes  without  assigning 
their  use ;  and  the  small  tubes  which  form  the  bands 
and  the  ligneous  strata.  Independent  of  these  vessels, 
Mirbel  calls  the  regular  and  symmetrical  vacancies  of  a 
soft  texture,  formed  by  tearing  the  membranes,  lacuna. 
The  tubes  and  lacunae  he  supposes  to  be  formed  of  a 
membranous  substance,  jvhich  is  the  primordial  basis  of 
vegetables.  The  former  are  without  pores,  which  are 
numerous  in  the  other.  These  pores  are  insensible, 
longitudinal,  or  glandular,  according  to  the  parts  or 
species  of  plants  in  which  they  are  found. 

The  epidermis  is  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres  in 
the  greater  number  of  plants;  and  in  some,  as  the 
cherry-tree,  of  transverse  ones.  The  external  lamina: 
are  sometimes  inorganic  ;  the  internal  frequently  con¬ 
sist  of  distinct  strata.  The  epidermis  of  the  trunk  and 
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branches  is  regenerated  if  destroyed  ;  that  of  the  fruits 
and  leases  is  never  restored.  It  is  evidently  composed 
ot  a  net-work,  or  of  numerous  reticulated  laminae,  re¬ 
sembling  spiders  webs  j  and  perforated  by  the  pores 
ot  numerous  vessels.  It  enjoys  life  equally  with  the 
plant,  and  is  not  wholly  a  crust  formed  by  the  vegetable 
secretions.  The  glands  of  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves 
are  called  the  transparent  miliary  glands  by  Guettard ; 
and  they  are  of  the  colour  of  the  parenchyma,  separat¬ 
ing  in  the  day  oxygen,  and  in  the  night  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

The  parenchyma,  or  the  cellular  texture,  is  discovered 
on  raising  the  epidermis,  and  is  a  net-work  formed  by 
fibres  or  transparent  vessels  tilled  with  a  green  fluid, 

.  anastomosing  at  their  meeting,  and  swollen  at  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  their  anastomoses.  It  is  formed  by  con¬ 
tiguous  vesicles,  connected  horizontally  at  right  angles 
will)  the  longitudinal  fibres.  In  this  part  the  ultimate 
elaboration  ot  the  fluids  takes  place,  and  the  different 
gases  are  separated  Senebier  thinks  the  colour  owing 
to  the  remaining  carbone,  but  the  green  matter  is  a  re¬ 
sinous  substance,  and  consequently  does  not  contain 
carbone  exclusively.  The  decomposition  of  the  water, 
the  cause  ot  the  ultimate  change,  is  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  solar  light. 

1  he  bark,  or  '  egetable  cutis,  has  been  lately  styled 
cortical  strata,  formed  of  a  cellular  substance,  with 
closer  meshes  than  those  of  the  parenchyma.  In  the 
flattened  net-work  we'  perceive  transverse  and  longitu¬ 
dinal  fibres,  which  communicate  with  the  tubes  and  cells 
of  the  parenchyma.  These  are  the  fibres  which  in  flax 
and  hemp  are  employed  to  make  linen  and  ropes,  ulti¬ 
mately  paper,  either  white  or  brown. 

The  liber  is  the  inner  part  of  the  bark  composed  of 
reticulated  laminae  with  still  smaller  meshes,  adhering 
so  loosely  as  to  be  easily  separated,  and  giving  the  idea 
of  the  leaves  of  a  book,  from  whence  its  name  is  taken. 
The  tracheae  are  very  numerous  in  this  portion  of  the 
bark.  When  there  is  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the 
wood  with  loss  of  substance,  the  liber  insinuates  itself 
into  the  wound,  and  in  a  few  years  fills  it  with  a  woody 
substance.  Du  Hamel  compared  it  to  the  periosteum 
of  the  bones,  led  by  a  false  analogy,  and  erroneous  ideas 
of  the  nature  and  formation  of  a  callus. 

Between  the  bark  and  the  wood  we  find  strata  of 
what  is  styled  the  alburnum,  differing  from  the  bark  by 
the  white  colour  and  greater  density.  The  vascular  and 
tubular  portions  are  more  closely  compacted,  less  nu¬ 
merous,  and  less  sensible  than  in  the  bark,  Some  of  the 
species  of  salix,  when  macerated,  show  this  part  most 
distinctly.  It  seems  to  be  the  wood  in  its  progress 
to  the  ligneous  state.  This  is,  however,  no  part  of  the 
bark,  but  a  primordial  portion  of  the  vegetable  de¬ 
veloped  to  receive  the  fluid,  which  is  to  become 
wood.  It  is  at  first  almost  wholly  albuminous,  but 
from  the  influence  of  light  becomes  resinous ;  for 
etiolated  plants  are  never  woody.  When  the  bark  is 
removed,  the  ligneous  state  is  sooner  brought  on  ;  and  it 
is  said  to  be  advantageous  to  bark  the  oak  one  year  be¬ 
fore  it  is  felled.  The  alburnum  then  becomes  hard,  the 
wood  less  perishable  and  less  accessible  to  the  attacks  of 
the  teredo  naval  is. 

The  wood  is  the  hardest  portion,  and  its  laminse  are 
very  compact,  containing,  instead  of  fluids,  a  carbon, 
as  bones  contain  between  their  fibres  phosphat  of  lime. 


The  lymphatic  vessels  are  more  numerous  than  in  other 
parts,  and  convey  the  sevum,  which,  when  -in  excess 
is  evacuated  in  drops,  styled  tears.  These  do  not 
arise  from  the  bark  or  the  alburnum  ;  for  to  procure  it 
as  in  separating  sugar  from  a  species  of  maple,  the 
wood  must  be  penetrated.  It  is  an  erroneous  idea  that 
the  number  ot  ligneous  strata  show  the  age  of  a  tree. 
1  hose  of  two  successive  years  are  sometimes  con¬ 
founded  ;  and  in  some  years  two  are  deposited,  so  that 
the  stratum  of  spring  and  autumn  may  be  distinguished. 
Ligneous  stiata  should  therefore  be  banished  from  the 
vocabulary  of  the  vegetable  system  ;  for  in  every  part 
of  animated  nature  we  find,  in  the  successive  growth, 
only  successive  developements  of  primordial  parts. 

1  he  last  portion  is  themedulla,  confined  to  the  centre  of 
the  dicotyledinous  plants,  and  disseminated  through  every 
part  of  the  monocotyledinous  ones,  according ^to  Des- 
fontaines.  It  ;s  composed  of  loose  vessels  and  utriculi 
which  are  spongy  and  long  in  drying;  resembles  the 
parenchyma,  varying  like  it  in  density,  according  to  the 
plant  which  contains  it. 

The  medullary  canal  is  parallel  to  the  longitudinal 
fibres,  in  the  middle  of  which  it  is  placed,  and  commu¬ 
nicates  by  its  cells  and  vessels  with  the  cellular  texture. 
The  fluids  of  these  two  parts  differ  only  in  colour-' 
those  of  the  latter  being  green  from  the  access  of  solar 
light.  Some  medullary  productions  pass  through  the 
wood,  and  are  gradually  lost  in  the  bark,  or  are  "spread 
through  every  part  of  the  vegetable  like  the  nerves  of 
the  spine.  The  appendices  medal/ares  differ  only  in 
extent,  scarcely  reaching  beyond  the  innermost  fibres 
of  the  wood.  The  medulla  is  in  greatest  quantity 
in  young  plants,  aDd  is  then  green,  but  the  colour 
is  fainter  in  proportion  as  the  wood  excludes  the  licfiit. 
The  medullary  productions  which  reach  the  bark^are 
sometimes  green,  but  the  appendices  always  white. 
In  old  trees  neither  of  these  are  found  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  they  then  produce  fruit  without  kernels.  The 
ancients  uniformly  supposed  the  kernel  to  be  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  medulla,  and  deprived  their  trees  artificially 
of  it  to  procure  fruits  without  a  kernel,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  more  highly  flavoured  and  succulent 
(Geoponica,  lib.  xx.) ;  but  Du  Hamel  was  unsuccessful 
in  his  experiment,  though  he  did  not  follow  with  accu¬ 
racy  the  ancient  process.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  every  portion  of  the  medulla.  The  more  of 
this  substance  they  contain,  the  more  easily  are  they 
propagated  by  buds  and  layers.  Linnaeus  supposed  that 
the  medulla  had  a  considerable  connection  with  the 
sexual  parts  of  plants,  and  thought  that  the  pistil  was 
derived  from  it.  Hales  considered  it  as  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  organ  to  the  nutrition  of  plants ;  but,  as  Senebier 
remarks,  the  old  willows  which  still  flourish  without  a 
medulla,  refute  this  opinion.  Columb,  by  boring 
trees  at  different  depths,  found  the  serum  most  abund¬ 
ant  when  the  auger  reached  the  medulla,  and  supposed 
that  through  it  the  juices  mounted  ;  and  Plenck  thought 
that  it  was  a  reservoir  of  nourishment  in  dry  seasons 
(Physiologia  and  Pathologia  Plantarnm) ;  but  in  such 
seasons  the  medulla  is  as  dry  as  the  rest  of  the  plant. 

It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  medulla  contains  the  nu¬ 
tritious  juice  of  young  plants,  supplying  the  milk  and 
the  albumen  of  the  cotyledons.  At  a  more  advanced 
period,  this  appropriate  nourishment  is  unnecessary, 
and  the  medulla  gradually  disappears. 
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We  have  mentioned  the  important  distinction  of 
Desfontaines  respecting  the  want  of  the  medulla  in  the 
monocotyledinous  trees,  which,  like  the  palm,  are  cylin- 
drical  from  t lie  top  to  the  bottom.  He,  iheiefore,  divides 
trees  into  those  which  have  cylindrical  and  those  which 
have  conical  trunks;  a  division  founded  in  natute,  and 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  be  kept  in  view.  Ihe 
more  minute  distinctions,  and  the  growth  of  the 
branches,  would  lead  us  too  far,  so  that  we  shall  speak 
shortly  of  some  other  parts  of  vegetables  before  we  treat 
of  their  physiology  and  pathology. 

The  knot s  of  vegetables  are  protuberances,  formed  by 
buds  gradually  distending.  As  this  process  takes  place 
in  the  liber,  the  descending  sap  is  arrested  in  its  course, 
and  forced  into  the  bud.  The  fibres  in  this  part  are 
less  strong,  and  slightly  brittle.  The  knots  are,  how¬ 
ever,  the  hardest  parts  of  the  wood,  from  the  fibres 
being  compressed  by  the  expanding  bud.  Successive 
layers  of  wood  cover  them,  but  they  are  never  effaced. 

Articulations  are  a  species  of  knots  proper  to  her¬ 
baceous  and  woody  plants,  which  usually  produce 
branches,  flie  knots  or  articulations  of  teeds,  examin¬ 
ed  in  a  microscope,  present  a  regularly -formed  tissue 
consisting  of  hexagons,  mixed  with  small  round  bodies 
of  a  finer  texture.  The  knots  of  a  sugar-cane  form  rings 
about  five  lines  in  breadth,  whose  surface  contains  five 
ranges  of  semitransparent  points,  arranged  in  a  quincunx. 
The  articulations  are  richer  in  juice  than  the  other 
parts.  There  is  much  analogy  between  branches  and 
knots,  respecting  their  reproduction  ;  for  the  roots  usu¬ 
ally  proceed  from  the  knots  in  solaniferous  plants,  as 
well  as  in  those  multiplied  by  buds  and  layers. 

Buds  and  suckers'are  plants  in  embryo;  they  are  but¬ 
tons,  with  the  leaves  imperfectly  formed,  and  a  year 
is  often  required  before  they  can  assume  the  name  of  a 
bud ;  the  first  appearance  of  a  bud  is  called  an  eye ;  and, 
previous  to  this,  in  its  first  state  of  dilatation,  it  resembles 
in  form  a  reversed  cone.  The  most  favourable  moment 
for  the  evolution  of  buds  is  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
fall,  as  they  then  attract  the  fluids,  both  from  within 
and  without,  and  begin  to  enjoy  an  active  life. 

Suckers  are  only  buds  which  grow  accidentally  in 
consequence  of  a  wound,  which,  interrupting  the  course 
of  the  sap,  evolves  a  bud.  Thorns  have  been  supposed 
abortive  branches,  because  they  occasionally  become 
branches.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  constant  in  the 
same  species,  and  to  have  an  active  otfice,  that  of  de¬ 
fence,  in  the  infancy  of  the  vegetable.  In  those  mon¬ 
strous  productions,  from  excess  of  nourishment,  the 
thorns  certainly  sometimes  become  branches ;  but  they 
are  never  fertile.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  they  are 
always  directed  to  the  earth 5  or,  if  apparently  horizon¬ 
tal,  inclined  in  a  gentle  angle  to  the  ground,  while  the 
branches  rise  upwards.  Thorns  are  in  the  first  year 
covered  with  a  bark,  in  the  second  the  bark  disappears, 
and  after  the  third  they  usually  die  like  an  inorganic 
body.  They  have  no  power  of  absorption.  If  an  an¬ 
gular  incision  is  made  round  the  branch  below  them, 
and  the  leaves  above  are  taken  off,  they  die  the  first 
year.  Comparetti  found  them  to  originate  from  a  bulb 
like  the  hair,  and  the  bulb  of  the  sting  of  a  nettle  was 
found  to  contain  the  acrid  fluid  which  distils  from  its 
extremity.  Thorny  plants  are  stronger,  drier,  and 
more  compact  than  others  ■,  and  when  the  thorns  are 
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lost,  it  seems  to  arise  from  greater  care  and  a  more-suc* 
culent  food. 

'The  flower  is  not  only  the  ornament  but  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  plant ;  for  it  contains  the  organs  by 
which  the  species  are  continued.  The  sexual  system  13 
now  established,  and  the  stamina  are  allowed  to-be  the 
organs  which  distinguish  the  male,  the  pistils  those  of 
the  female,  flowers.  They  are  sometimes  on  distinct 
plants,  more  frequently  indistinct  flowers  on  the  same 
plant ;  but  most  commonly  the  male  and  female  organs 
are  on  the  same  flower,  which  is  consequently  called  au 
hermaphrodite.  It  has  been  already  shown  (see  Bo¬ 
tany)  that  the  arrangement  of  Linnaeus  is  founded  on 
the  sexes  of  plants,  and  it  will  not  now  be  soon  dis¬ 
turbed. 

The  flower  in  all  its  splendor  is  said  to  be  only  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  other  parts  of  the  vegetable.  The  calyx 
has  been  derived  from  the  bark,  the  petals  from  the 
liber,  the  stamina  from  the  wood,  and  the  pistil  from 
the  medulla.  This,  we  believe,  from  the  experiments 
and  observations  of  Grew,  Malphighi,  and  Desfontaines, 
is  now  rendered  highly  probable  ;  and  if,  as  has  been 
conjectured,  coloured  is  only  attenuated  light,  we  can 
attain  some  knowledge  of  the  source  of  colour  which 
adorns  the  parterre.  The  sight  is,  however,  pleased  at 
the  expence  of  the  health  ;  for  flowers  exhale  a  delete¬ 
rious  gas,  often  highly  injurious  to  delicate  nervous  con¬ 
stitutions.  The  double  flowers  are  the  monsters  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  for  they  are  produced  by  an  excess 
of  nourishment,  and  the  additional  petals  are  the  sta¬ 
mina  which  assume  that  form  from  excess.  Like  other 
monsters  they  are  barren,  and  produce  no  fertile  seeds. 

The  stamina  are  the  organs  least  known  :  those  of 
the  tulip  are  swollen  at  the  lower  part,  and  hollowed, 
according  to  Senebier,  in  irregular  tubes  through  their 
whole  length.  The  tops  are  generally  crowned  by  two 
ovoid  capsules  seen  in  the  microscope,  which  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  membranous  septum.  Spiral  vessels  are 
found  in  the  stamina,  particularly  in  those  which  are 
irritable,  viz.  of  the  barberry  and  opuntiaj  and  it  has 
been  said  that  these  vessels  are  the  seat  of  their  irrita¬ 
bility.  Others,  without  deciding  on  the  cause  or  the 
seat,  attribute  this  irritability  to  the  stamina  of  every 
plant  j  and  Tessier  seems  to  have  proved  that  in  all  the 
cerealia,  the  stamina  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  turn  to¬ 
wards  the  pistils,  throwing  with  some  force  the  polleu 
from  the  antherae. 

The  opinion  of  Desfontaines,  just  mentioned,  that 
the  irritability  is  seated  in  the  spiral  vessels,  seems 
to  be  supported  by  the  experiments  of  Comparetti  on 
the  filaments  of  the  urtica  and  parietaria.  Dr.  Smith 
places  the  seat  of  the  irritability  at  the  base  of  the  fila¬ 
ments,  and  indeed  the  joints  seem  the  usual  seat  of  this 
principle  in  every  vegetable.  Other  botanists  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  motion  is  mechanical,  depending  on  the 
dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  fluids  in  the  vessels,  by 
different  degrees  of  temperature}  but  t tie  existence  of 
these  vessels  has  been  doubted. 

The  antherae,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  stamina,  con¬ 
tain  tiie  true  vegetable  semen,  which  seems  to  preserve 
its  prolific  power  for  a  long  time,  since  we  'know  that 
it  may  be  conveyed  by  the  air,  and  impregnate  the  fe¬ 
male  flowers  of  dioicous  plants  at  a  great  distance. 
The  globules,  which  the  microscope  discovers,  are  ap- 
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parently  not  the  ultimate  form  of  the  pollen ;  for,  when 
placed  in  water,  they  burst,  and  throw  out  with  consi¬ 
derable  force  some  smaller  globules,  or  a  sensible  aura. 
Tessier  found  the  pollen  the  most  animalised  of  all  ve¬ 
getable  substances,  next  to  the  gluten  of  farina  :  it  af¬ 
forded  ammonia  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  and  appeared 
naturally  of  a  resinous  nature 

The  number  of  the  pistils,  the  female  organs,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  seeds,  and  of  the  stigmata  with 
that  of  the  cells.  On  a  general  view,  when  the  seeds 
are  numerous  the  pistil  appears  single 3  but,  on  minuter 
examination,  it  is  composed  of  as  many  pieces  as  there 
are  seeds.  Its  lower  part  passes  into  the  ovarium,  and 
its  surface  is  without  any  epidermis,  entered  usually 
with  a  viscid  fluid  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  tfifc 
pistil  is  tubular.  Bonnet  saw  in  the  orange,  lily,  and  the 
linden  tree  apertures  at  the  extremity  of  the  stigma, 
continued  through  the  pistil  to  the  ovary,  large  enough 
to  admit  the  fecundating  pollen  It  is  supposed  that  in 
the  moment  of  impregnation  these  apertures  open  to  con¬ 
vey  the  pollen,  and  again  close  when  the  orgasm  is  at  an 
end.  Linnaeus  suspected  a  similar  contrivance,  and  Spa- 
lanzani  saw  an  opening,  but  could  follow  it  no  farther 
than  the  middle  of  the  style  :  in  some  plants  he  could 
not  discover  the  smallest  aperture.  Hill  declared  that 
he  saw  it  through  the  whole  track ;  but  Adanson,  who 
only  traced  it  in  some  species,  supposes  that  the  pollen 
is  conveyed  through  the  tracheae,  when  the  pistil  is  not 
tubular.  These,  however,  have  not  been  proved  to  be 
pervious  tubes.  It  is  probable,  as  Linnaeus  supposes, 
that  the  aperture  is  too  small  to  be  discovered  ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  minute  division  of  the  pollen,  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  it  could  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  even  the  best  assisted  sight.  May  not  the  fe¬ 
cundation  of  the  seeds  be  affected  by  a  seminal  aura,  as 
was  formerly  supposed  to  occasion  impregnation  ?  The 
whole  analogy  of  animated  nature,  and  the  means  of 
reproduction,  oppose  this  opinion,  and  we  were  lately 
unwilling  to  admit  it  where  its  existence  and  influence 
were  most  probable,  viz.  in  the  connection  between  the 
mother  and  foetus. 

We  have  spoken  of  irritability,  and  given  instances 
of  its  existence,  though  many  more  striking  ones  remain 
to  be  mentioned  5  yet  no  organs  in  which  it  is  accu¬ 
mulated  have  been  discovered,  no  source  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  pointed  out.  The  solar  light  decomposes 
the  water,  and  its  oxygen  is  exhaled,  while  the  hy¬ 
drogen  remains  to  form  the  oils  and  the  green  resinous 
matter  of  the  leaves  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  azote  is 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  This  process  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  calculated  to  assist  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids  through  the  lower  parts  of  the  vegetable,  but  by 
no  means  accounts  for  the  motions' certainly  connected 
with  irritability.  An  anonymous  author  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  in  meteorological  phenomena  the  decom¬ 
position  of  water  is  attended  with  a  separation  of  the 
electrical  fluid,  and  in  this  way  accounts  for  the  posi¬ 
tive  ei#  tricity  of  the  atmosphere.  ( Exeter  Essays,  3/2, 
See.)  If  this  be  the  case,  may  not  the  electrical  fluid  be 
the  source  of  irritability,  and  may  not  the  medulla  be 
its  great  reservoir  ?  The  pistil,  the  most  certainly  ir¬ 
ritable  organ,  is  apparently  derived  from  it  j  but  if  this 
be  denied,  the  use  of  the  tracheae  has  not  yet  been  disco¬ 
vered,  and  the  structure  of  these,  calculated  greatly  to 


extend  the  surface,  adapts  it  for  the  same  purpose.  This 
is,  however,  conjecture  only ;  nor  is  the  present  work 
a  place  to  render  it  probable,  though  various  facts  occur 
to  us  which  we  think  would  rescue  it  from  the  oppro¬ 
brium  of  an  hypothesis. 

The  two  great  powers  which  convey  the  fluids  of  the 
vegetable  through  it  vessels,  or  along  its  fibres,  are  the 
capillary  attraction  at  the  roots,  and  the  decomposed  war 
ter  in  the  leaves,  if  we  are  not  permitted  to  add  the 
electricity  evolved  in  the  la1  ter  process.  The  sap  in  the 
early  spring  rises  in  waves,  falling  during  the  night,  and 
again  rising  by  day,  sometimes  like  the  undulations  of 
the  ocean,  sinking  below  its  former  rise,  but  still,  on. 
tire  whole,  progressive.  In  the  early  periods  the 
milky  and  albuminous  fluid  of  the  seeds  supplies  the 
young  plant,  as  the  maternal  fluids  in  the  placenta  sup¬ 
ply  the  feetus.  While  the  plutnula  has  yet  no  power 
to  expand  its  own  leaves,  nature  has  provided  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  this  organ  in  an  appropriate  form,  styled 
the  seed  leaves  ;  but  its  own  soon  expand,  and  the  plant 
acquires  an  independent  existence.  In  the  progress 
of  its  existence  it  annually  extends  in  height,  and 
increases  in  bulk.  The  wood  is  deposited  from  the 
bark,  forming  in  its  intermediate  state  the  alburnum, 
either  from  the  ascending,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Knight’s 
very  ingenious  experiments,  in  the  descending  vessels. 
The  former,  from  the  experiments  with  coloured  fluids, 
seem  to  surround  the  medulla  ;  but  the  minutiae  of  the 
vegetable  physiology  must  not  detain  us 

Thus  we  find,  as  in  the  animal  body,  the  principal 
parts  of  the  vegetable  preexist  in  the  germ  Every  ad¬ 
ditional  organic  part  is  developed,  and  inorganic  matter 
only  added.  We  see  in  the  peduncle  of  the  pear  the 
fibres  which  form  the  fruit,  and  can  trace  them  gradually 
expanding  to  a  determinate  bulk  5  and  the  flower  we 
can  often  trace  to  the  bark,  the  wood,  and  the  medulla. 
If  we  compare  an  animal  with  a  vegetable,  we  must 
take  one  of  the  lowest  rank  as  an  example,  for  instance 
the  polypus.  The  last  appears  to  be  a  congeries  of 
animals,  and  the  vegetable  seems  also  to  combine  in 
one  body  numerous  individuals.  Each  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  buds  3  but  they  differ  in  one  essential  respect, 
that  the  food  is  taken  into  a  cavity  before  it  is  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  parts  around.  We  know  not  a  single  in¬ 
stance  to  the  contrary,  unless  it  occurs,  as  some  authors 
have  suspected,  in  the  lower  orders  of  marine  vermes, 
the  asterias,  and  some  others. 

Irritability  and  sensibility ,  which  distinguish  animal 
creation,  have  been  lately  attributed  to  vegetables.  We 
have  pointed  out  a  possible  source  in  the  electricity  se¬ 
parated  by  the  decomposition  of  water  3  but  its  opera¬ 
tion  or  its  instruments  have  not  been  ascertained.  The 
contraction  of  the  sensitive  plant  is  well  known;  but 
in  others,  particularly  the  hedysarum  gyrans,  cactus 
opuntia,  cistus  helianthemum,  the  amarillis  formosis- 
sima,  &c.  the  motions  are  regular,  though  not  spon¬ 
taneous,  and  apparently  the  re.-ult  of  organisation  rather 
than  volition.  It  seems  to  reside  in  every  part  of 
the  vegetable,  since,  when  plunged  into  cold  water, 
every  part  seems  to  contract,  and  the  motions  of  the 
mimosa  are  said  to  be  checked  by  watering  it  with  a 
solution  of  opium.  The  irritability  of  plants  is  inter¬ 
mitted  during  the  night,  which  shows  its  connection 
with  the  light,  and  almost  every  vegetable  closes  its 
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joaves  towards  the  evening;  some  in  the  most  striking, 
remarkable  manner.  I  ight,  however,  is  not  the  only 
cau<o  •  lor  different  flowers  open  and  close  at  various 
times’  and  the  convolvulus,  for  instance,  soon  after  the 
fun  has  attained  its  meridian  height.  Linn  »  us,  from  the 
opening  of  plants  at  different  hours,  has  collected  what 
he  fancifully  styles  /lonilogann Jtorce,  a  botanical  clock, 
viz.  the  flowers  which  show  in  this  way  the  successive 
hours  of  the  day  If  by  sensibility  we  understand  the 
power  of  feeling,  and  being  affected  by  external  bodies 
without  judging  of  their" effect,  plants  may  probably 
possess  this  quality.  When  a  plant  bends  towards  the 
light  or  throws  out  unusually  long  roots,  to  penetrate 
a  barren  rock,  and  reach  a  more  genial  soil,  we  cannot 
deny  it  some  share  of  sensibility  I  he  same  conclu¬ 
sion  must  follow  w  hen  we  find  plants  differently  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  same  nourishment  or  the  same  aspects.  In 
this  view  they  often  show  more  sensibility  than  some  of 
the  lower  animals,  as  the  polypus,  the  Stella  marina, 
echinus,  &c.  Wncjitnity  implies  some  judgment  of 
the  effects  of  sensations,  and  this  quality  has  been  li¬ 
berally  bestowed  on  plants.  Philosophy  would  appear 
to  put  on  her  most  repulsive  garb  were  she  to  deny 
what  has  given  interest  to  an  elegant  and  pleasing  poem 
(Botanic  Garden),  and  some  entertaining  speculations 
(Percivals  Essays).  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  add 
that  not  the  slightest  evidence  has  been  adduced  of  the 

existence  ot  this  quality.  . 

Jtc^vir a tii'i)  is  a  function  common  to  both  animals  and 
vegetables,  though  not  carried  on  with  regularity  and 
constancy.  Oxygen  gas  is  separated,  and  carbonic  acid 
air,  perhaps  azote,  absorbed  It  has  been  supposed  that 
azote  is  also  separated  in  the  lungs  ;  but  we  suspect 
that  it  is  rather  received,  since  many  plants  which  grow 
in  water  alone  decidedly  show  traces  of  this  principle, 
particularly  the  tetradynamiae.  (  imitation  in  the  sense 
of  an  animal  function  is  not  found  in  plants.  The  fluids 
rise  and  fall :  we  have  said  that  no  tubular  vessels  have 
been  discovered,  and  probably  none  exist 

j Di  ’ixtioii  and  nutrition  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
simple  functions.  Water  is  the  great  source  ot  aliment, 
indeed  many  vegetables  are  nourished  wholly  by  it  5 
and  this  fluid,  when  decomposed,  furnishes,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  hydrogen  to  form  the  oils  and  resins,  as  well 
as  the  other  secreted  fluids,  while  the  carbonic  acid, 
perhaps  the  azote  from  the  air,  contribute  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  wood,  probably  the  seeds.  Vegetable  physio¬ 
logists  have  supposed  that  the  .fluids  either  absorbed  by 
the  leaves  or  tiie  roots  are  carried  to  the  utriculi,  and 
there  digested;  but  not  the  slightest  evidence  ot  ibis 
process  has  been  given :  at  the  same  time  there  is  appa¬ 
rently  an  inherent  power  in  the  plant,  to  separate  those 
principles  from  the  air  and  water  which  form  its  appro¬ 
priate  and  distinguishing  fluids.  Pease  and  ci  esses  w  ill 
grow  in  distilled  water,  exposed  to  the  same  air,,  and  yet 
contain  very  different  principles.  This  peculiar  power 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  probably  will  never 
be  understood.  . 

M.  Braconnot  has,  indeed,  very  lately  examined  this 
subject  with  more  than  usual  attention;  and  his  labours, 
which  we  have  just  received  in  the  Annales  de  Cbimie, 
vol  lxi.  may  with  advantage  detain  us  for  a  short  time. 
He  examined  chemically  a  rich  mould,  and  found  that 
it  contained  nothing  soluble  in  water;  but  that  its  chief 
characteristic  was  a  power  of  retaining  moisture,  lie 


found  in  it  the  usual  substances,  which  arc  nearly  the 
component  parts  of  vegetables  deprived  of  the„oxygen, 
and  a  proportion  of  hydrogen.  M.  Braconnot  repeated 
the  experiments  of  1  illel  and  Van  '■  'olmout,  and  found 
that  plants  would  germinate  in  substances  which  could 
impart  nothing  to  them,  as  litharge,  flower  of  mustard, 
well  washed  sea-sand,  and  even  lead  shot,  though  weakly 
in  the  latter,  from  its  not  retaining  the  water  ;  and  the 
products  were  very  nearly  the  usual  ones  which  are 
found  when  they  grow  in  the  best  mould.  Radishes 
in  river  sand,  well  washed,  produced  rathei  a  huger 
quantity  o  aihes  than  in  common  earth,  uitn  a  gteutcr 
proportion  of  potash.  Where  then  can  plants  obtain 
their  carbon  ?  It  has  been  said  from  the  open  air,  l>u', 
they  will  grow  in  air  deprived  ot  its  carbon,  and  even 
in  an  exhausted  receiver.  We  are,  bouevei,  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  author’s  reasons  for  rejecting 
Senebier’s  experiment  with  lime,  since  he  .has  only 
proved  that  lime  is  volatile  when  joined  with  watei  or 
alcohol;  and  in  the  experiment  it  was  suspended  iu 
the  bottle  where  the  vegetable  grew.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  sufficiently  shown  that  the  quantity  ot  caibon  is- 
f  r  greater  than  the  air  can  impart.  This  principle  must 
be,  therefore,  derived  from  the  water,  and  very  ptoba- 
bly,  as  he  supposes,  by  the  medium  ot  light.  I  he  onty 
principle  which  can  in  any  respect  supply  the  place  of 
light  is  hydrogen  ;  and  our  author  suspects  some  affinity 
between  hydrogen  and  light.  Hydrogen  is  certainly 
contained  in  charcoal,  and  the  diamond,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  be  carbon  in  the  purest  lorms. 

While  we  thus  speak  of  the  food  of  plants,  we  may 
mention  the  suspicion  that  a  part  of  theii  excrementi- 
tious  fluids  are  discharged  from  the  roots  A  noxious 
excretion  from  the  roots  is  evident,  ill  M.  Biaconnots 
opinion,  from  the  unctuous  and  dark  appearance  of  the 
earth  round  them.  In  several  of  the  euphorbia  and 
eicoraceous  plants  it  is  milky  ;  and  in  the  plants  which 
gi  o\v  in  water  the  roots  are,  after  some  time,  coveied 
with  a  glutinous  substance.  This  subject,  howevei,  rc.- 
quires  farther  examination. 

The  more  nutritious  food  of  vegetables  is  manure. 
They  may  be  divided,  like  animal  stimuli,  into  the 
more  steady  and  permanent,  and  the  mote  active  and 
diffusible.  The  former  are  animal  or  put ri tying 
vegetable  substances,  probably  in  part  azotic,  but  ge¬ 
nerally  containing  carbonic  acid  gas.  Quick-lime  or 
marl  may  appear  ap  exception  to  this  idea  ;  but  it  must 
be  recollected  that  they  are  not  used  alone,  and  are  mixed 
with  other  substances  before  they  are  applied  1  he 
calcination  renders  them  more  easily  divisible,  and  the 
remaining  causticity  seems  ot  service  in  dividing  the  too 
adhesive  clods.  1  he  more  diffusive  stimuli  ate.  salts  ot 
all  kinds,  particularly  die  oxygenated  ones,  which  seem 
to  exhaust  the  irritability  ;  for  they  push  on  vegetation 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  plant  soon  dies.  Light 
may  be  equally  dangerous  in  excess  it'  water  is  freely 
supplied.  Metals,  metallic  vapours,  and  metallic  salts, 
are  said  to  be  poisonous  to  plants ;  but  from  some ‘late 
experiments  it  seems  that  at  least  the  latter  have  been 
usually  injurious  from  their  excess:  in  smaller  propor¬ 
tions  they  seem  to  be  useful,  realising  the  canon  of  Lin¬ 
naeus  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  also,  “  Alimenta  a  toxieis 
non  naluva  sed  dosis  distinguit.” 

Hipruduclion  is  the  last  effort  of  all  organised  bodies,, 
and  the  nearer  they  approach  their  end,  the  more  car- 
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nest  docs  nature  seem  to  supply  successors.  In  the  ve¬ 
getable  kingdom  this  is  particularly  striking;  for  to 
make  a  plant  produce  flowers  and  seeds  no  plan  is 
mote  effectual  than  to  confine,  mangle,  or  weaken  it. 
Of  seeds  and  the  early  embryo  we  have'  spoken  suffi¬ 
ciently  ;  and  of  buds,  shoots,  or  layers,  it  is  enough  to 
repeat,  that  a  plant  is  a  congeries  of  organised  bodies. 
Separate  one  of  these  from  the  parent  plant,  and  it  is 
itself  an  independent,  active  being. 

Light,  we  have  seen,  is  the  great  stimulus  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  motion.  It  is  not,  indeed,  essential  to  vegetable 
life ;  for  Humboldt  found  plants  in  the  shafts  of  mines, 
where  no  light  penetrates.  We  know,  however,  that 
vegetables  have  a  strong  affinity  to  light ;  and  if  it  is  a 
component  part  of  bodies,  which  from  late  observations 
we  have  reason  to  think,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
may  derive  some  portion  of  this  principle,  in  dark 
situations,  from  surrounding  substances.  One  singu¬ 
lar  fact  merits  notice,  that,  when  deprived  of  light, 
well  known  plants  appear  in  disguise  from  an  altered 
shape  of  the  leaves.  They  are  more  round,  as  if  the 
points  were  elongated  by  the  discharge  of  gas ;  for  at 
the  points  if  is  chiefly  emitted.  Plants  confined  in 
darkness  lose  their  colour,  and  are  blanched,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  etiolated :  they  lose  also  their  peculiar  taste 
and  their  acrimony,  as  is  the  case  with  the  endive,  the 
chicoreum,  &c.  The  reason,  from  what  has  been  said, 
is  obvious. 

The  gases  in  large  proportions  are  destructive  to  ve¬ 
getables  :  with  oxygenous,  azotic,  and  carbonic  acid 
gas,  a  plant  dies.  With  equal  parts  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  atmospheric  air  it  dies  also:  with  TV,  of  this 
gas  they  languish  ;  with  eight  they  thrive  vigorously. 
Ihe  most  active  vegetation  goes  on  when  a  plant  is  wa¬ 
tered  with  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  with  about  of  the  same.  Buds  take  root 
most  certainly  in  this  way,  if  the  light  be  excluded,  or 
admitted  moderately.  It  is  often  sufficient,  by  exclud¬ 
ing  the  external  air,  to  confine  the  gas  which  arises 
from  moistened  ground  ;  but  it  is  safer  to  add  a  portion 
through  an  aperture,  which  may  be  again  dosed. 

Various  other  vapours  are  injurious  to  vegetation. 
We  have  mentioned  quicksilver  rising  in  the  toricellian 
vacuum  ;  but  it  appears,  from  some  experiments  of  the 
Butch  chemists,  that  it  may  exhale  even  under  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Plants  covered  with  ajar, 
immersed  in  water,  in  which  a  bottle  of  mercury  was 
suspended,  were  covered  on  the  third  day  with  black 
spots,  and  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  were  quite  black.  In 
the  experiments  of  Senebier  the  vapour  of  sulphuric 
ether  prevented  germination,  without  changing  the 
quality  of  the  air.  Camphor,  oil  of  turpentine,  asafoetida, 
vinegar,  and  ammonia,  have  a  similar  effect,  if  inclosed 
with  growing  or  germinating  plants. 

Vegetables  exposed  to  impure  exhalations  of  every 
kind  flourish  better  than  in  the  open  air.  Even  the 
branches  of  a  tree  on  the  side  of  a  dunghill  are  greener 
and  more  vigorous  than  on  the  opposite  side,  and  such 
plants  exhale  more  copious  Streams  of  oxygenous  gas. 
Salts,  as  we  have  said,  are  the  most  powerful  stimuli ; 
but  we  cannot  think  the  poudrette  of  the  French  (pul¬ 
verised  stercus  humanum)  useful  only  on  account  of  its 
salts.  'Ihe  azote  seems  to  claim  some  share,  as  well  in 
this  manure  as  in  the  fumes  of  the  neighbouring  dung¬ 
hill.  Odoriferous,  and  even  fetid  substances,  if  mixed 


in  a  considerable  proportion  with  the  earth,  impart 
their  odour,  and  sometimes  an  unpleasant  taste. 

The  effects  of  the  vegetable  functions  are  increased 
temperature.  It  is,  we  believe,  generally  allowed  that 
the  vegetable  is  warmer  than  the  surrounding  air,  and 
resists  for  a  longtime  the  effects  of  frost,  if  not  succu¬ 
lent  or  peculiarly  full  of  fluids.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  is  owing  to  the  high  refracting  power  of  the  resins 
by  which  they  admit  of  the  combination  of  a  greater  de- 
gtee  of  heat;  to  the  carbon  being  a  bad  conductor  of 
beat,  which  confines  it  more  effectually,  as  it  abounds  in 
the  bark ;  and  to  the  heat  of  the  earth  conveyed  to  the 
vegetable  by  its  fluids.  Each  reason  is,  however,  con¬ 
futed,  by  the  buds  of  the  tallest  trees  resisting  the  effects 
of  cold  in  winter,  when  no  sap  ascends,  and  no  leaves 
are  expanded.  If  the  heat  of  animals  be  not  a  property 
ot  life,  as  there  is  much  reason  to  suspect,  the  cause  of 
vegetable  heat  may  be  the  following.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  combination  of  light  seems,  as  usual,  to  sepa¬ 
rate  heat ;  but  as  it  does  not  appear  at  any  time  in  a 
considerable  degree,  it  probably  enters  into  a  new  com¬ 
bination  with  some  of  the  vegetable  matter,  from  which 
during  the  winter,  it  is  slowly  evolved.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  vegetables  appears  to  be  uniform  in  the  heat 
of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  so  that  there  is 
probably  some  reservoir  for  its  excess,  though,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  cannot  be  pointed 
out. 

The  great  line  of  distinction  between  organised  and 
inorganised  bodies  is,  that  the  latter  increase  by  juxta 
position  of  particles  externally;  tire  former  by  an  intus¬ 
susception  of  the  nourishment,  and  its  application  from 
within.  Organised  bodies  include  animals  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  it  would  not  be  improper  to  compare  the  func¬ 
tions  of  vegetables  with  those  of  animals  of  the  lower 
classes,  to  show  more  closely  the  concurring  and  dis¬ 
cordant  appearances,  but  that  it  would  lead  us  into  too 
extensive  discussions.  Some  observations  have  led  na¬ 
turalists  to  consider  different  opposed  vegetables  to  be 
the  nidi  of  animals,  and  these  we  must  shortly  notice. 

The.  tremellae,  which  have  been  usually  considered 
as  plants,  have  neither  roots,  leaves,  nor  flowers  :  they 
wholly  consist  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  and  seem,  in 
reality,  the  nostoch  only.  The  latter,  in  stony  ground, 
may  be  seen  to  assume  in  part  the  form  of  the  tremella 
lichenoides,  and  in  part  to  retain  its  own.  In  fact,  the 
nostoch  successively  passes  into  the  lichen  gelatinosus, 
crispus,  rupestris,  and  fascicularis,  as  well  as  the  tre¬ 
mella  verucosa ;  and  these  again  change  to  other  plants, 
the  lichen  crispus  assuming  the  form  of  the  lichen  gra- 
nulatus.  From  these  observations,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Carradori,  whose  memoir  is  analysed  in  the 
Annales  de  Chimie,  the  tremellae  must  probably  be  ba¬ 
nished  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  addition,  we 
may  observe  that  Adanson  has  seen  the  threads  of  the 
nostoch  contract  and  dilate;  Fontana  has  shown  that 
its  filaments,  like  those  of  the  ergot,  were  truly  animals 
which  die  and  revive  by  the  action  of  water  only;  Corti 
and  Scherer  have  seen  the  animals  escape  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  to  the  borders;  and  the  nostoch,  in  a  chemical  analysis, 
yields  ammonia.  The  last,  indeed,  is  not  a  decisive  ar¬ 
gument,  for  many  vegetables  afford  the  same  princi- 
ciple ;  but  these  have  such  decided  marks  of  a  vegetable 
nature  that  no  error  can  arise. 

It  is  with  less  success  that  late  authors  have  attempted 
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to  raise  the  confervas  to  the  rank  of  animals.  It  is  con¬ 
tended  that  winged  inseas  are  seen  to  escape  liom 
them,  and  that  when  these  no  longer  appear  the  green 
mantling  on  the  water  does  not  increase,  fins  may  be 
true  :  but  the  confervas  expire  oxygen.  The  nature  ot 
mushrooms  has  also  been  rendered  doubtful,  because 
electricity,  which  hastens  the  germination  of  vegetable 
seeds  and  kills  the  ova  of  animals,  not  only  prevents 
the  germination  of.  mushrooms,  but  even  destroys  those 
beginning  to  expand.  Mushrooms,  however,  from 
their  structure,  must  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

If  we  thus  partly  limit  the  empire  ot  Flora,  the  latest 
microscopical  observations  have  greatly  added  to  it. 
The  spots,  the  rust,  the  mould,  on  various  plants  aie 
true  parasitic,  organised  vegetables,  which  have  each 
peculiar  distinct  forms  and  appropriate  habitations ;  but 
these  belong  to  the  pathology  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  to  which  we  hasten. 

The  diseases  of  plants  are  chiefly  external.  There  is 
nothing  analogous  to  the  nervous  diseases  of  apima  s, 
but  exhausted  irritability  from  excess  of  stimuli,  01  its 
defect  from  too  great  succulence.  Wounas  are  com¬ 
mon,  and  cured  like  those  of  animals,  by  excluding  t  ie 
air  Ulcers,  in  different  parts,  and  of  all  the  various 
kinds  found  in  animals,  are  also  common.  They  chiefly 
arise  from  lacerated  or  neglected  wounds,  tract  tires 
and  clefts  are  also  frequent,  and  easily  understood.  lJe- 
curtaion  is  the  death  of  the  upper  branches  from  debi¬ 
lity  either  in  consequence  of  a  barren  soil  or  a  severe 
winter.  As  soon  as  the  extent  of  the  tree  s  power  is 
seen,  the  branches  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  living 
part’  and  this  should  not  be  too,  long  delayed  ;  for  nu¬ 
merous  vigorous  lateral  shoots  seem  to  be  thrown  out  by 
no  more  exertion  than  would  push  the  sap  to  a  very 
short  distance  in  the  dead  part.  Exostoses  sometimes 
occur  in  consequence  of  an  excess  of  nourishment  ;  but 
often  of  its  deviation  from  the  true  direction,  induced 
by  some  weakness  ot  the  bark.  On  the  contrary,  the 
bark  is  sometimes  too  firm,  and  binds  the  tree  so  close 
as  to  prevent  the  circulation.  This  disease  i»  styled 
hidebound,  and  it  is  necessary  to  cut  down  to  the  wood, 
in  a  longitudinal  direction,  from  the  first  divarication 
of  the  branches  to  the  earth.  I  he  bark,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  sometimes  exfoliates;  and  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  guard  against  the  access  of  air  but  of  insects. 

The  diseases  of  the  leaves  are  numerous,  ch iefiy  from 
parasitic  vegetables,  or  from  insects  ;  but  the  leaves 
occasionally  fall  off  from  a  burning  sun  following  a  cold 
wet  season,  and  sometimes  fade  from  a  sterile  soil.  In 
cases  of  insects  some  cause  of  debility  seems  to  precede. 
An  insect  never  places  its  nest  on  a  vigorous  leaf,  or 
perhaps  the  copious  exhalations  of  oxygen  may  destroy 
it.  The  curl  which  happens  often  to  potatoes  is  not 
easily  understood.  It  seems  to  arise  from  a  defect  in 
the  seed,  and  its  immediate  cause  to  be  an  unequal  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  vessels  in  different  parts  ot  the  leaf. 

T  he  ergot  demands  particular  attention,  as  it  is  the 
Cause  of  such  dreadful  ravages,  producing  mortification 
and  palsy  in  whole  families,  and  sometimes  districts, 
when  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  feed  on  ergotised 
corn.  It  consists  of  a  total,  sometimes  only  a  partial, 
change  in  the  grain  itself,  Which  loses  its  form,  is  bent, 
often  appearing  at  one  extremity  like  a  tail.  It  arises 
fiom  too  great  humidity  of  the  soil,  which  affords  an 
opportunity  for  some  small  animals  to  burrrow  in  the 
^I'd,  and  to  destroy  it.  Thuillier  considers  the  disease 
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as  owing  to  a  mushroom,  a  species  of  clavaria ;  but 
whether  it  be  an  animal  or  a  cryptogamous  plant,  its 
chemical  nature  is  animal,  since  it  affords  ammonia. 
It  has  been  lately  supposed  to  consist  only  in  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  one  extremity  of  the  seed.  The  cause  of 
caries  is  unknown  :  the  corn  is  cleaned  from  it  by 
washing.  When  the  husks  are  attacked,  and  the  whole 
ear  appear  dry  and  brown,  it  is  called  by  tne  French 
charbon.  The  rust  is  chiefly  on  the  stalks,  and,  as  sir 
J.  Banks  has  very  properly  shown,  depends  on  a  plant 

of  the  mushroom  tribe.  _  . 

Sterility  in  plants  is  often  occasioned  by  excess  of  vi¬ 
gour  in  the  branches  and  leaves :  it  is  checked  by  every 
cause  of  weakness.  In  the  human  race  we  have  equally 
remarked  that  the  largest  families  are  not  those  ot  t.ie 
healthiest  and  strongest  parents;  and  that  in  almost 
every  case  of  extraordinary  fertility,  as  liiplets,  the 
health  of  the  husband  was  infirm. 

Diseases  of  the  whole  plant  are,  chlorosis,  or  etiolation, 
when  the  leaves  grow  white,  and  the  plant  loses  its  taste 
and  smell;  plethora,  or  the  excess  of  vigour,  which  occa¬ 
sions  sterility  ;  jaundice,  in  which  the  leaves  grow  yel¬ 
low,  often  from  too  frequent  affusions  of  water  during 
a  hot  sunshine,  from  a  barren  soil,  more  frequently 
from  insects  at  the  root ;  anasarca,  from  very'  wet  sea¬ 
sons,  when  the  plants,  though  green  and  apparently 
vigorous,  lose  their  taste,  and  are  either  barren  01  tne 
seeds  germinate  in  the  pericardium ;  the  frost,  from 
excessive  cold,  from  which,  if  not  long  continued  and 
violent,  so  as  to  destroy  the  organisation,  the  plant 
sometimes  recovers,  or  if  cut  off  near  the  root  the  lat¬ 
ter  throws  out  new  shoots.  Succulent,  plethoric,  or 
anasarcous  plants  are  soonest  injured,  and  most  cer¬ 
tainly  destroyed.  If  these  are  expected  to  bear  cold, 
the  water  should  be  gradually  withdrawn  befoie  the 
severe  season  commences.  When  late  shoots  come  out, 
which  will  not  apparently  bear  the  cold  of  the  winter, 
the  leaves  should  be  taken  off  to  prevent  absorption. 

Plants  are  divided  into  annuals,  biennials,  ali¬ 
mentary,  AQUATIC,  CRYPTOGAMIC;  ECONOMI¬ 
CAL;  ETIOLATED;  FAT  Or  SUCCULENT;  CLIMBING; 
HYBRID;  HYGROMETIC;  LEGUMINOUS;  WOODY; 
MEDICINAL;  ODORIFEROUS;  VARIEGATED;  PA¬ 
RASITIC;  tinctorial;  and  poisonous.  We  may 
add  a  few  remarks  on  each. 

Annuals  and  biennials  are  sufficiently  known  :  they 
are  opposed  to  vivacious  or  perennial  plants,  which  aie 
those  which  continue  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
annuals  of  our  hot-houses  are  often  perennial  in  their 
native  soils,  where  the  heat  is  considerable ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  biennials  often  become  perennial,  though 
annuals  never  become  biennial.  I  he  marks  ot  this 
quality,  in  botanical  authors,  are  derived  from  a  fanci¬ 
ful  analogy  to  the  sun  and  planets.  As  the  course  of 
the  sun  is  completed  in  one  year,  its  symbol  ©  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  annuals.  As  Mars  employs  two  years  in  its 
revolution,  its  symbol  $  is  the  mark  of  biennials; 
while  that  of  Jupiter  Tf  designates  perennial  plants. 

Alimentary  plants,  in  which  we  include  the  ccrea/ia, 
are  those  employed  in  every  country  for  the  food  of 
man.  Were  we  to  confine  it  to  those  which  contain 
nourishment,  to  be  extracted  by  art,  the  catalogue 
would  be  immense  ;  for  the  greatest  number  of  vege¬ 
tables  is  supposed  to  contain  a  starch.  If  the  cassada 
had  not,  for  instance,  for  time  immemorial,  been  ex¬ 
tracted  in  Africa  from  the  species  of  jatropha,  it  might 
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li.n  e  been  accounted  a  poisonous  plant ;  and  those  who 
tried  only  the  lea' es  of  the  potatoe  would  have  never 
thought  of  eating  its  root. 

.-tiruntu  plants  include  those  of  rivers  and  of  the  sea. 
■.The  river  plants  ate  only  used  as  manure;  those  of  the 
sea  as  manure,  and  for  the  production  of  soda.  Some 
cannot  live  out  of  water,  as  the  nymphaea,  the  water 
lentil,  &c. ;  others  delight  only  in  moist  places,  as  the 
willow,  the  iris,  various  reeds,  fkc.  The  willow  will 
not  live  in  water.  Some  French  agriculturists  have 
examined  with  care  the  different  marshy  plants,  to  as¬ 
certain  these  of  which  cattle  are  fond.  They  will  not 
touch  the  butomus  umbellatus,  the  reeds,  the  colehi- 
eum,  the  various  species  of  carex,  and  sium  :  they  are 
not  fond  of  the  eupatorium  ;  but  eat  greedily  the  spiraea 
ulmarii,  the  saliearia,  the  arundo  vulgaris,  epilobinm, 
and  thnlictrum.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  former  and  cultivate  the  latter.  As  their 
seeds  are  small,  they  should  be  mixed  with  powdered 
gypsum,  to  add  to  their  weight,  and  to  distribute  them 
more  regulariy. 

The  crypt  agamic  plants  are,  the  ferns,  lichens,  and 
mu-.h rooms,  which  have  been  sufficiently  considered. 

The  aconomic  plants  contain  not  only  the  alimentary, 
but  those  employed  in  any  way  for  the  service  of  man- 
hind,  except  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  Dictionary 
of  Iverner,  published  in  17,9),  *n  German,  contains  a 
description,  a  history,  and  figure,  of  every  plant,  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose.  As  it  is  scarcely  our  object, 
we  shall  not,  as  we  intended,  make  any  extracts  from 
this  work.  The  oeconomic  plants  are  generally  called 
by  the  French  plantes  asuclles. 

Etiolated  plants  are  those  whose  leaves  are  whiten¬ 
ed  and  elongated  by  disease,  or  excluding  the  light. 
This  change  is  designedly  produced  to  lessen  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  some  esculent  plants,  as  the  endive,  celery, 
&c.  The  last  experiments  which  we  recollect  pro¬ 
fessedly  on  the  subject  are  those  of  Meese,  in  the 
Journal  de  Physique,  1 7/8.  It  has  been  asserted  in 
the  same  work,  that  a  moist  heat,  independent  of  light, 
will  produce  the  effect ;  but  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  green  colour  is  often  destroyed,  the  leaves  do  not 
become  white,  except  the  access  of  light  is  prevented. 

The  fat  or  juicy  plants  are  collected  by  Jussieu  in 
four  orders  or  families,  the  ;  ortulaceae,  the  ficoids,  the 
succulentae,  and  coctoides.  They  are  soon  distinguished 
by  their  thick  and  fleshy  leaves,  their  moderate  height, 
and  their  perpetual' verdure,  often  by  their  spines.  They 
are  natives  of  a  hot  climate,  and  carry  in  their  leaves  a 
resource  against  continued  drought.  For  this  reason 
they  are  soon  destroyed  by  cold.  Eaclt  leaf  contains  a 
bud,  and  become.^  when  it  drops,  a  perfect  plant.  If 
torn  off  for  this  purpose,  the  extremity  must  be  dried 
before  it  is  planted. 

Climbing  plants  are  those  which,  by  means  of  their 
bracteaa,  raise  and  support  themselves  against  any  ob¬ 
ject  :  they  are  opposed  to  the  volubites,  or  creeping 
plants,  by  the  latter  extending  themselves  horizon¬ 
tally. 

Hybrid  plants  are  produced  from  the  pollen  of  a  differ- 
entspecies.  They  are  the  mules  of  the  vegetable  creation, 
but,  unlike  mules,  produce  fertile  seeds.  In  succeed¬ 
ing  years,  however,  the  seeds  lose  their  fertility,  and 
the  new  species  is  usually  lost.  See  Koelruter  in  the 
I’etersburgb  Transactions  lor  1/82  and  i;8t). 

Uygrometric  plants  are  objects  of  singular  curiosity. 


The  two  most  curious  are  the  calendula  pluvialisanff 
the  sonchus  sibiricus.  The-flower  of  the  calendula,  in 
good  weather,  opens  about  six  in  the  morning,  and 
closes  at  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  if  rain  is  to  come 
on  during  the  day,  unless  in  storms,  it  does  not  open. 
When  the  latter  closes  during  the  night,  it  will  be  Vine 
weather  the  following  day  :  if  it  continues  open,  rain 
may  be  expected  The  carlina  vulgaris,  which  grows 
in  dry  mountainous  spots,  has  similar  properties.  Its 
flower,  when  open,  remains  dry  with  the  stalk,  leaves, 
and  calyx,  till  the  following  year;  but  in  moist  cloudy 
weather  the  calyx  closes,  and  resumes  its  horizontal 
position  in  a  dry  season.  In  a  warm  chamber  the  calyx 
never  closes. 

Leguminous  plants  are  sufficiently  known  :  the  com¬ 
mon  pea  is  an  example.  They  are  all  esculent  to  some" 
animals  ;  but  few  are  employed  in  our  diet. 

IVoody  plants,  as  opposed  to  herbaceous,  are  those 
whose  stalks  have  some  firmness ;  while  the  stalks  of 
the  la;ter  never  attain  the  firmness  of  wood,  however 
soft.  They  are  all  perennial,  but  the  converse  is  not 
true ;  for  many  perennials  are  not  ligneous. 

Medicinal  plants  are  those  employed  in  the  cure  of 
diseases :  but  there  are  none  exclusively  such  ;  for  even 
the  most  insipid  plant  may  be  useful  as  a  demulcent  or 
a  gentle  laxative.  See  Miner  alia  in  initio  and  Ma¬ 
teria  MEDICA. 

Odoriferous  and  variegated  plants  arc  sufficiently 
known.  In  the  leaves  it  is  produced  by  weakening  the 
plant ;  in  the  flowers,  by  a  peculiar  conduct,  which  the 
horticulturist  knows,  but  will  seldom  explain.  The 
duration  is,  however,  temporary  :  the  beautiful  variega¬ 
tions  of  the  tulip,  for  instance,  do  not  appear  in  early 
youth,  and  in  the  same  ground  soon  vanish.  In  the 
fruit  it  is  more  than  an  accidental  variety. 

The  parasitic  plants  sometimes  root  on  the  tree  that 
sustains  them,  sometimes  in  the  ground,  and  attach 
themselves  to  the  tree.  The  cuscuta,  the  viscus  quar- 
cinus,  the  hypoevstis,  the  greater  number  of  lichens  and 
mosses  are  of  this  class. 

The  tinctorial  plants  are  the  indigo,  the  carthamus, 
the  reseda,  the  isatis,  and  some  others.  For  the  pui- 
sonous  plants,  see  Venenum. 

See  Du  Hamel  Physique  des  Arbres,  Ludwig  Insti- 
tutiones  Regni  Vegetabilis ;  Linnaei  Philosophia  Bo- 
tanica;  Senebier  Physiologie  Vegetale  :  Mirbel  Traite 
d’ Anatomic  et  de  Physiologie  Vegetale ;  Hunter's 
Georgical  Essays,  six  volumes;  Linnsean  Transactions, 
Passim  ;  Knight  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
J803,  1804,  180.5,  ]  80) ;  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden 
and  Phytolugia ;  Bonnet  sur  P Usage  des  Feuilles;  Des 
Fontaines  Memoirs  de  l’lnstitut;  Senebier  Memoires 
Physico-chymiques  ;  Geoponica  sive  de  re  Eustica; 
Plenck  Pbysiologia  &  Pathologia  Vegetabilium  ;  Ingen- 
houz,  and  Priestley. 

Since  this  article  was  sent  to  the  press,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  Dr.  Smith's  elegant  and  scientific  Introduction 
to  Botany,  including  the  Physiology  of  Vegetables,  but 
too  late  to  enable  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  remarks. 

Pla  nta  mir AiiiLis  distillatq'ria.  See  Ban¬ 
dura. 

Pla'nta  Zeyla'ntca.  See  Mentha  palustius. 

PLANTA  GO,  (from  plcutta,  from  the  shape  of  the 
leaves).  Plantain,  centinervia,  polyneuron,  is  a  small 
perennial  plant,  common  in  fields, or  by  road-sides;  the 
leaves  lie  on  the  ground,  have  naked  unbranched  stalks. 
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bearing  on  the  top  a  spike  of  small,  imperfect  four- 
leaved  flowers,  followed  by  little  capsules,  which  open¬ 
ing  horizontally  shed  numerous  crooked  seeds 

PLANTAGO  i,  ATI  folia,  septi, tenia,  heptaplevron, 
arnoglossum.  Broad-leaved  common  GREATER 
PLANTAIN,  WAY-BREAD,  LAMB’S-TONGUE,  plantago 

major  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  103,  hath  oval  leaves,  seven  ribs,  pro¬ 
minent  on  the  lower  side,  running  from  end  to  end. 

PLANTA'GO  mi'nor,  afigvstifoliu,  qvinquenerna,  bi- 
pinclla ,  vcntaneuron ‘  pentapleurum.  Rib-wort,  the 
GREATER  NARROW-LEAVED  PLANTAIN.  Vluntago 
lanceolata  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  104, 0.  It  hath  oblong  five-ribbed 
leaves,  and  short  thick  spikes. 

The  leaves  of  each  are  ranked  among  vulneraries, 
and  are  mildly  astringent ;  but  unnoticed  in  the  present 
practice.  The  leaves  are  applied  to  fresh  wounds  and 
•utaneous  sores;  and  they  have  been  given  in  consump¬ 
tions,  and  profluvia.  In  spitting  of  blood  the  roots  have 
been  recommended  by  Sergius  ;  and  from  three  to  six 
drams  have  been  given  daily  in  the  intermissions  ot 
vernal  tertians.  Two  ounces  of  the  expressed  juice,  or 
the  same  quantity  of  a  strong  infusion,  may  be  gnen 
for  a  dose.  In  agues  it  should  be  doubled,  and  taken  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fit.  C.  Aurelianus,  accoid- 
in°-  to  Pliny,  described  the  virtues  of  the  plantago,  in 
a  separate  treatise,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  dis¬ 
coverer. 

Planta'go  coronopus,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  loo. 
Plantago  psyllium,  Lin.  Sp.  PL  i 67- 
PLANTA'RES,  (from  plxmta,  the  sole  oj  thejoot). 

See  Popliteus.  . 

Pl a nta'res  ve  na?.  The  tibialis  posterior,  having 
descended  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  forms  these  veins,  by 
dividing  into  several  transverse  arches,  which  commu¬ 
nicate  with  one  another  and  with  the  saphena,  sending 
ramifications  to  the  toes. 

PLANTA'IUS  ARTE  RIA  EXTE  RNA,  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  passes  on  the  con¬ 
cave  side  of  the  os  calcis,  obliquely  under  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  to  the  basis  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and 
from  thence  it  runs  in  a  kind  of  arch  towaid  the 
great  toe,  communicating  there  with  the  tibialis  ante¬ 
rior,  which  perforates  the  interosseous  muscles.  The 
convex  side  of  this  arch  supplies  bodi  sides  ot  the  last 
three  toes,  and  the  outside  of  the  second  toe,  foimiog 
small  communicating  arches  at  the  end,  and  sometimes 
at  die  middle  of  each  toe,  as  in  the  hand.  The  con¬ 
cave  side  of  the  arch  furnishes  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Plant  a' ms  arte'ria  interna.  A  division  of 
the  posterior  tibial  artery,  having  reached  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  divided  into  two  one 
of  which  goes  to  the  great  toe,  communicating  with  the 
branch  of  the  tibialis  anterior;  the  other  is  distributed 
to  the  first  phalanges  of  the  other  toes,  communicating 
with  the  ramifications  from  the  arch  already  mentioned. 

Plant  a’  ris  mu’sct;  lus,  the  muscle  whose  tendon 
covers  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  also  called  tibialis  gracilis, 
Jt  rises  thin  and  fleshy  from  the  outer  condyle  ot  the  os 
femoris,  near  its  extremity,  passes  down  between  the 
gastrocnemius  and  die  soleus,  is  united  by  a  cellular 
membrane  to  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  inserted  into  the 
insside  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  below  the 
tendo  Achillis.  Winslow  thinks  that  it  is  attached 
to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  that  it  serves  to  keep  it 
Jr«m  being  hurt  by  the  motions  of  the  joint.  Dr. 
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Hunter  suspects  that  it  hath  some  action  with  which 
we  are  not  acquainted,  seeing  it  is  always  distinct ;  but 
it  is  occasionally  wanting  on  both  sides. 

PLA'NTULA  MARILA'NDICA,  (a dim.  of planta). 

See  Gensing. 

PL  AN U M,'( from  crX«vo;,y?af)-  SeeMETATARSUS. 
Pla'num  os.  See  Ethmoides  os. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS  ;  gypsum,  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Home  in  ulcers,  to  produce  an  artificial  scab, 
but  without  success.  It  is  the  same  as  selenite,  and 
occasionally  an  ingredient  in  Mineral  waters,  q.  v. 

PLA'STICUS,PLASTIC,  (from  srXa<r<rw,  to  form). 

An  active  power  in  nature,  in  the  opinion  of  some  phi¬ 
losophers  endued  widi  a  faculty  of  forming  ;  the  refuge 
of  those  who  wish  to  exclude  the  interposition  of  a 
Creator. 

PLA'TA,  (from  nrXaruj,  broad).  See  Scapula. 
PLATANUS,  (from  its  broad  leaves).  The  PLANE- 
TREE.  lJlatanus  orient  alis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1417.  I  he 
leaves  are  large  and  lancinated ;  the  flower  amenta¬ 
ceous,  formed  in  a  globular  figure,  containing  numerous 
stamina.  The  fruit,  which  is  produced  at  a  distance 
from  the  flower,  is  spherical;  the  seeds  numerous,  long, 
and  apiculated,  intermixed  with  much  down.  The 
leaves  are  said  to  cool  and  repel.  See  Rail  Historia. 

PLATES.  Since  the  art  of  engraving  has  been  more 
carefully  cultivated,  or  at  least  that  brauch  of  it  which 
represents  the  objects  of  nature,  the  recluse  student  has 
had  many  resources  which  he  could  not  otherwise  ob¬ 
tain.  The  anatomist  can  now  convey  the  rare  appear¬ 
ances  which  he  has  only  once  seen,  the  morbid  changes, 
which  may  not  again  recur,  and  give  a  general,  though 
not  always  an  adequate  and  satisfactory,  representation 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body.  The  natural 
historian  can  convey  the  discriminating  form  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  which  he  describes,  and  the  plant  lecommended 
either  as  medicinal  or  salutary ,  as  subsei  vient  to  the  luxu¬ 
ries  or  the  advantage  of  mankind;  the  mineralogist, 
though  with  less  precision,  the  shape  of  the  crystal,  or 
the  general  appearance  of  the  fossil  or  ore.  Ihis  happy 
art  is  coeval  with  the  invention  of  printing;  foi  printing 
was  first  the  impression  of  letters,  conveyed  by  fixed 
wooden  blocks,  on  which  the  characters  were  engraved ; 
in  fact  the  first  printed  pages  were  wooden  plates.  A 
specimen  of  a  work  of  this  kind  was  first  published  by' 
a  physician,  Dr.  Hartlieb,  in  small  folio,  1448.  Die 
Kunst  Cyromantia-hatt,  zudeutsch  gemacht.  1  he  ear¬ 
liest  medical  work,  however,  which  was  published  fiom 
moveable  types,  is  said  to  have  been  the  Ruralia  Com- 
moda  of  Petrus  de  Crescentia,  printed  by  Schlusser,  in 
1471:  but  we  observe  an  edition  ot  Petrus  de  Apono 
published  at  Venice  in  the  same  yeai.  _ 

The  first  plates  were  apparently  botanical,  published 
in  the  Ortus  Sanitatis.  The  editio  princeps  of  this 
work,  without  dale  or  place,  seems,  from  evident 
marks,  to  have  been  published  at  Moguntium  by  Schot- 
fer  of  Gernzheim,  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  art  of 


printing.  The  next  work  of  this  kind  was  the  Herba- 
rius,  executed  at  Padua  in  1485,  with  similar  iude  re¬ 
presentations  of  plants. 

The  first  representations  of  animals,  not  of  common 
ones,  but  collected  and  described  with  scientific  accu¬ 
racy,  appeared  in  a  Dialogus  Creaturarum,  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Auglicus,  at  Gouda,  in  1480;  and  it  was  followed  in 
1482  bv  Mageuberger's  “  Book  of  Nature,"  published  at 
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Ausfcerg,  ahd  by  Meydenbach’s  Tractatus,  de  Animali- 
bus,  See.  This  last  work  merits  particular  notice,  as 
in  it  was  the  first  representation  of  the  human  skeleton. 

The  first  distinct  anatomical  plates  are  attributed  to 
Hundt  of  Magdeburg,  whose  Anthropologia  was  pub¬ 
lished 'in  but  the  diligence  of  professor  Blumen- 

back  has  discovered  plates  of  the  viscera  in  the  Fascicu¬ 
lus  Medidnae  of  Ketham,  which  appeared  at  Venice  in 
the  preceding  year.  They  were  followed,  seventeen 
years  afterwards,  by  the  plates  of  Hack,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  were  only  published  at  Strasburg  in  15 If)*  In 
this  interval,  however,  Marcus  Antonins  de  la  Torre 
dissected  bodies  with  care,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  drew 
the  forms  w  ilb  red  chalk,  laying  in  the  bones,  nerves, 
and  vessels,  with  ink.  These  plates  were  never  pub¬ 
lished,  but  are,  at  present,  in  the  king’s  library,  and  Dr. 
Hunter  speaks,  with  enthusiasm,  of  their  elegance  and 
their  accuracy  ;  though  in  this  respect  they  are  by  no 
means  uniform.  Their  era  is  not  known,  but  Leonardo 
died  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  Berengarius, 
about  the  middle  of  the  following  century,  was  himself 
an  anatomist  and  artist ;  but  the  triumph  of  anatomy 
was  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Vesalius,  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  which  were  executed  by  Titian. 

Plates  of  mineral  substances  are  not  common.  The 
first  attempts  are  little  more  than  mathematical  dia¬ 
grams  of  the  general  forms,  or  of  the  crystalisations; 
and  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  proper  display  of  hard 
bodies  was,  we  belieVe,  the  Conchology  of  George 
Geve,  a  painter  at  Hamburg,  in  1755;  but  this  was 
soon  eclipsed  by  the  splendid  Recueil  des  Coquillages, 
published  by  Regenfus  under  the  patronage  of  the  king 
of  Denmark  in  1/58.  We  mention  the  latter,  as  be¬ 
sides  the  shape  and  relief  of  the  shells,  which  are  ad¬ 
mirably  delineated,  we  can  almost  distinguish  their  tex¬ 
ture  and  hardness.  Many  other  delineations  of  fossils 
may  be  noticed,  but  indifferently  executed;  and  the 
first  successful  attempt  was  the  delineation  of  the  wood- 
tin,  in  M-  Klaproth’s  tract,  on  the  Fossils  of  Cornwall. 
In  Jacquin’s  Collectanea  we  find  some  beautiful  and 
correct  representations  of  fossils ;  but  the  chief  work 
was  Mr.  Rasbleigh’s  specimens  of  British  minerals,  se¬ 
lected  from  his  cabinet  of  Menabilly,  published  in  1787. 
They  are  elegantly  and  accurately  represented ;  but  a 
Supplement  was  executed  in  a  very  inferior  manner. 
In  some  late  German  works  we  have  observed  similar 
attempts,  and  in  the  Annales  du  Museum  National  are 
some  coloured  plates  of  peculiar  beauty  and  accuracy, 
particularly  of  the  urinary  calculi.  Mr.  Sowerby’s  de¬ 
lineation  of  minerals  also  merits  considerable  commenda¬ 
tion,  though  by  no  means  so  highly  finished  as  the  works 
alluded  to. 

The  originals  of  the  plates  in  this  work,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  selection,  we  shall  notice  in  a  separate  ar¬ 
ticle  at  the  end.  We  shall  now  shortly  point  out  the 
best  plates  in  the  different  branches  of  medicine. 

Anatomy.  In  osteology  we  have  the  plates  of  Che- 
selden  and  Le  Sue,  which  leave  us  scarcely  any  thing  to 
wish ;  and  in  myology  those  of  Cooper  or  Bidloe  and  Ai¬ 
rings.  Of  the  brain,  the  plates  of  Vicq.  d’Ayzr  are 
without  a  rival,  and  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  with 
their  relative  situation  to  the  muscles,  the  plates  of 
Haller  give  ample  information.  We  long  wanted  an 
adequate  and  correct  Representation  of  the  contents 

of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  in  their  relative  situations  j 


but  the  defect  is  supplied  by  the  representations  of  San- 
difort.  The  uterine  system  is  fully  illustrated  by  Hun¬ 
ter;  the  lymphatics  by  Mascagni;  the  nerves  and 
arteries,  in  general,  by  C.  Bell;  the  ligaments  by  Cal- 
dani;  the  eye  by  Zinn  and  Soemering;  the  ear  by  Du 
Verney  and  Saunders. 

The  changes  produced  by  diseases  are  delineated  in 
Dr.  Baillie’s  elegant  fasciculi,  in  the  Thesaurus  of 
Ruysch;  and  in  the  Pathologia  of  Haller,  assisted  by 
the  numerous  periodical  works  of  the  present  era. 

In  medical  botany  we  have  the  magnificent  work  of 
Plenck,  and  one  of  equal  utility,  though  of  less  extent, 
by  Dr.  Woodville,  assisted  by  various,  well-executed, 
plates  in  the  Linnaean  Transactions,  Annales  du  Museum 
National,  and  the  illustrations  De  La  Marck.  The 
animals  which  afford  medicinal  substances  are  figured  in 
Sonnini’s  edition  of  Buffon;  the  birds  in  Dr.  Latham’s 
System,  or  the  Planches  Illuminies  of  Buffon;  the  in¬ 
sects  in  the  works  of  Olivier  or  La  Treille,  and  the 
Biblia  Naturae  of  Swammerdam.  Of  the  minerals  used 
in  medicine  we  have  no  adequate  representation. 

PLATINA.  (See  Chemia).  It  is  employed  in 
making  the  nicest  chemical  vessels,  as  it  is  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  oxidated,  and  scarcely  acted  on  by  any  menstru¬ 
um.  It  is  so  ductile  that  it  may  be  drawn  to  a  very 
fine  wire,  which  ’  powerfully  resists  the  action  of  heat 
and  cold,  either  in  elongating  or  contracting.  It  is 
with  difficulty  fused,  though  when  purified  its  liquefac¬ 
tion  is  more  easy.  It  is  purified  by  adding  to  a  solution 
of  platina,  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  potash  sufficient  to 
produce  some  precipitation.  The  remaining  precipitation 
is  effected  by  sulphat  of  potash,  and  the  precipitate 
must  be  washed  till  the  water  no  longer  changes  co¬ 
lour  by  adding  prussiat  of  potash.  It  is  then  to  be  fused 
with  about  one  and  a  half  of  its  weight  of  soda.  We 
have  admitted  its  preparations  with  some  hesitation 
among  the  emetica  nauseosa. 

PLATYOPHTHA'LMON,  (from  ■arXarvs,  and  o <p- 
ija.Xu.og,  the  eye) ;  an  antimonial  fucus  used  to  enlarge  in 
appearance  the  eye. 

PLATY'SMA,  (from  zyXa-fvg.)  A  flat  and  broad 
piece  of  cloth,  of  plaister,  or  of  metal. 

Platy'sma  myo'ides,  (from  zvXarvs,  and  p.ug,  a 
muscle),  quadrat  us  genae  ;  detrahens  quadrutus  ;  tetrago - 
nus  ;  subcutaneus  ;  depressor  maxilla  inferioris  ;  cutaneus 
musculus,  rises  from  the  skin  insensibly  below  the  cla- 
viculae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  basis  of  the  lower  jaw : 
it  then  runs  up  and  joins  the  triangularis,  and  is  insert¬ 
ed  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  the  skin  of  the 
cheek.  It  depresses  the  lower  jaw. 

PLE'CTANiE,  (from  zuKskoj,  to  fold).  See  Cornua 

UTERI. 

PLE  CTRUM,  (from  ■aiXyrlco,  to  strike).  See  Tem- 
porum  ossa.  Uvula,  and  Lingua. 

PLETHO'RA,  (from  vrX rfiog,  plenitude).  A  plethora, 
strictly  speaking,  is  an  excess  of  blood ;  but  we  have 
already  noticed  the  various  distinctions  of  plethora. 
(See  Morbi  fluidorum.)  A  sanguine  plethora  is  a 
predisposing  cause  of  fever,  inflammation,  apoplexy,  or 
rupture  of  the  blood-vessels,  if  accompanied  with  in¬ 
flammatory  diathesis  ;  but  in  a  phlegmatic  habit  it  is 
the  cause  of  debility  and  languor. 

There  are  few  states  of  the  system  in  which  irritabi¬ 
lity  is  so  considerable  and  troublesome;  and  it  is  ot 
consequence  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  plethora, 
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since  the  exhibition  of  tonic?,  which  are  apparently  in- 

-Srf.  "“-SilSlpS 


Insoch  cases,  a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel, 
bead  or  lungs,  is  the  most  salutary  event. 
is  in  such  cases,  ascertained  by  the  habits  ot  life 
gtr’e,  the  sex,  and  temperament.  It  occurs  chiefly 
the  luxurious  female,  whose  pampered  appetite  p 
pares  a  superabundance  of  blood,  whose  distens.le i  ves¬ 
sels  yield  with  little  resistance,  and  whose  secretions, 
from  inactivity,  are  slow  and  inconsiderable.  The  . 
habits  which,  in  weak  resistance,  approach  the ^fema  , 
in  similar  situations  equally  suffer,  and  l  «  Ph  J5n 
temperaments  are  also  overwhelmed  by  a  load  of  flui  . 
It  is  the  disease  chiefly  of  youth,  or  from  the  period 


coniine  an  halitus  secreted  by  the  extremitioa  of  the  ar* 
r  symuimn.,.  teries :  the  mediastinum  keeps  the  heart  moro  fixed 
if  not  in  the.  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  and  prevents  wounds  of  one 
A  plethora 
the 


side  the  thorax  from  affecting  the  other.  The  pleura 
is  of  a  firm  texture,  with  many  blood-vessels  and  nerves 
interspersed ;  subject  to  inflammation  and  abscess.  Set* 
Pleuritis  and  Abscesses. 

PLEURI'TICA.  A  pain  in  the  side. 

PLEURI'TIS,  (from  -arXeupa,).  A  PLEURISY  or  IN¬ 
FLAMMATION  OF  THE  PLEURA. 

Three  kinds  of  pleurisies  are  described ;  the  trere  or 
inflammatory,  tile  false  and  the  spasmodic  or  flatofcnt. 
In  Dr.  Cullen’s  system  it  is  a  species  of  pneumonia,  and 
he  defines  it  a  pleuritic  pneumonia,  attended  with  a  hard 
pulse ;  a  pungent  pain,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  side, 
increased  particularly  in  inspiration ;  a  difficulty  in  lying 
down  on  the  side  affected  ;  a  very  painful  cough,  dry  ill 


"^The  pulse,  in  such  cases,  gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  . . 

of  the  cause.  It  is  often  apparently  weak j  ut  "  the  beginning,  afterwards  moist,  and  often  bloody.  He 
pressed  with  firmness  the  current  of  blood  no  distinguishes" four  varieties.  1.  Plcuntides  idiopathic* 

Jd.  If,  observes  Mr.  Bnjmfidd  the  art ery -be covered  ^tmgu,»he  ^  3_ 

with  fom-  fiMgers,  firmly  pressed  end  then  the  I  re 


Zer  Sge^m^rwe  shall  find  the  blood  rush 
Jffh  some  violence  against  the  lowest  which  remains. 
In  many  instances,  however,  even  this  criterion  fails, 
and  we  must  judge  from  five  external  circumstances 

above  enumerated.  ...  .1 

To  relieve  it,  when  ascertained,  is  a  task  of  no  less 
difficulty.  Bleeding,  sometimes  attended  with  a  little 
temporary  relief,  is  occasionally  followed  by  feinting  j 
and  after  a  little  time  the  former  fulness,  and  the  debt 
lity  with  the  irritability,  are  increased.  _  Evacuations 
[y  ’stool,  and  a  feebler  diet,  occasion  fa intnesss,  and 
exercise  is  attended  with  intolerable  fatigue,  ho  other 


simplices.  2.  Picuritides  complicate.  3.  Pleuritides  symp¬ 
tomatica.  4.  Pleuritides  false. 

The  true  pleurisy  is  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
with  pain  and  fever,  in  its  strictest  sense  on  that  side  of 
the  membrane  which  lines  the  ribs,  though  frequently" 
communicated  to  the  portion  of  the  membrane  contigu¬ 
ous,  which  covers  the  lungs. 

The  pulse  is  remarkably  hard,  vibrating,  and  strong ; 
but  the  pleurisy  is  principally  known  to  be  present  by 
the  pain  in  the  side,  with  a  high  fever,  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a  short,  cough.  The  pain  is  usually  just 
above  the  short  ribs,  increased  by  inspiration,  and  less 
on  expiration ;  the  breathing  by  consequently  difficult. 


exercise  is  attended  with  intolerable 1  at.gue  corner  are  shor£  The  cough  is  short,  sup- 

plans  will,  however,  succeed,  and  each  mus  pressed  and  in  true  pleurisy  dry  ;  but  a  mucus  is  some- 

such  a  gradual,  guarded  manner,  as  to  ^  d  gme8  spit  up  from  the  lungs,  at  first  thin,  but  gradually 

np«.  At  first  a  meal  may  be  lessened,  soon  alt  ^  hin^v  When  we  have  reason  to  think 


feebler  in  its  alimentary 


ness.  - 

abridged.  A.  feebler  diet,  - 

™.B,  must  be  slowly  substituted ,  end  the  exerase 
at  first,  in  a  carriage  may  be  supplied  by  the  ta\-cart,  and 
afterwards  by  thl  hor/e  while  the  walk  m  a  prden 
may  be  extended  to  an  adjoining  field.  Attei  the  ves 
Tels  have  been  in  part  emptied  in  this  way,  tome 
or  the  cold  bath  may  be  safely  used-  Even  when 

attended  with  phiogisnc  diathesis,  bl“  “S  n™  .  ,  '('Symptoms  of  each,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy, 
only  employed  when  apparently  mdispe “nd  ‘  1  a  possible,  lash  to  separate  them.  We  shall 

force  of  the  arterial  system  lessen  >  SP  =  ,,  ...  tire  distinctions  which  have,  we  think. 


puriform  and  bloody.  When  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  lungs,  and 
the  disease  has  become,  in  the  language  of  pathologists, 
the  pleuro-peripneumonia. 

The  existence,  indeed,  of  a  pleurisy  without  some  de¬ 
gree  of  peripneumony  has,  however,  been,  doubted  by 
Bonetus,  and  many  of  the  ablest  practitioners.  The 
descriptions  of  almost  every  author  combine  appaiently 

.  1  s' _ 1_  _ A  !*.  ! o  i-i r\  moano  an  PI1SV. 


_ _ system 

fives,  refrigerants,  low  diet,  and  active  exercise. 

The  serous  plethora  is  the  disease  of  the  aged,  the 
weak  or  the  cachectic.  It  terminates  in  anasarca,  m 

In  these  cases  the  serous, 


add,  therefore,  the  distinctions  which  have,  we  think, 
occurred  to  us  at  the  bed-side. 

Pleurisy  differs  from  peripneumony  by  the  pulse 
being  stronger  and  harder,  the  pain  more  acute,  the  m- 


weak,  or  tne  cacneeuc.  ^  -  ,  '  b  ■  stronper  and  harder,  tbe  pain  more  acute,  me  m- 

hydrothorax,  or  apoplexy.  In  these  ^  * >  *  >  ^  ggQrter>  and  more  apparently  spasmodic.  The 

excremcntitious  discharges  should  be  u  P  fLe  is  seldom  flushed;  the  head  lies  low  without  mcreas- 

cularly  by  urine  and  stools  5  ******** ”  ^pnoia ;  the  cough  is  short  and  quick,  withou 
ficient,  kept  up;  and  the  strength  suppoite  j  a  1  _ _ .Acn  tlmt  nlniirisv  does  nn 


tious  diet  and  wine.  . 

See  Vater  Dissertatio  Causse.  &  Effectus  I ethorae , 
Crellius  Sanguinis  Jacturam  frequentem,  Plethoram 
sustentare;  Ludwig  de  Plethoras  Differentns;  Fischer 
de  Plethora  multorum  morborum  causa. 

'  PLE  UR  A,  (from  zrXsvpa,  the  side), hypapleur  10s .  A 
membrane  with  which  the  breast  is  lined,  and  which 
reflected  covers  the  lungs  and  diaphragm,  as  the  peri- 
touaeum  covers  the  intestines,  the  doubling  on  each 
side  forming  the  mediastinum,  which  is  close  near  the 
sternum,  and  more  distant  below.  In  the  duplicature 
above,  the  thymus  is  placed.  The  use  of  the  pleura  is 
to  give  the  contained  viscera  a  smooth  surface,  and  to 


ng  the  dyspnoea;  tne  cuugu  13  juwi  <.  m*-.*  without 

any  expectoration.  We  think  also  that  pleurisy  does  not 
commonly  leave  the  side  to  affect  the  biliary  system, 
though  we  have  suspected  its  translation  to  the  pericar¬ 
dium^  Because  there  is  a  bastard  peripneumony,  au¬ 
thors  have  supposed  that  there  is  a  bastard  pleurisy ;  but, 
in  their  descriptions,  we  see  only  the  rheumatic  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax. 

The  distinction  between  the  pleurisy  and  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  mediastinum  or  of  the  diaphragm,  is 
sufficiently  easy  from  the  seat  of  the  pain;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  from  the  painful  constriction,  around,  on 
breathing.  Rheumatism  of  the  muscles  undoubtedly 
assumes  at  times  every  genuine  mark  ot  pleurisy  3  but 
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the  distinction  is  of  littlejmportance,  as  the  remedies  are 
the  same.  Rheumatism,  however,  often  shifts  its  seat 
to  the  joints,  and  the  fever  is  sometimes  diminished  by 
general  remedies,  without  any  relief  of  the  topical  pain. 
In  almost  every  instance  also,  in  rheumatism,  the  part  is 
sore  to  the  touch. 

We  find  some  traces  in  authors  of  a  putrid  pleurisy. 
We  cannot  indeed  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  disease  ; 
but  from  its  general  nature  we  think  it  improbable. 
Putrid  fevers  often  attack  with  topical  pains;  and  if 
these  should  be  in  the  side,  those  practitioners  who  are 
fond  of  multiplying  diseases  may  readily  suppose  that 
they  have  discovered  a  new  one.  To  this  error  we 
must  probably  attribute  the  observation,  that  bleeding 
is  sometimes  injurious  in  pleurisy. 

Pleurisy  terminates,  like  other  inflammations,  in 
effusion,  suppuration,  and  gangrene.  The  first  is  the 
most  common;  the  last  is  peculiarly  rare.  Suppura¬ 
tion  is  most  commonly  the  effect  of  that  inflammation 
which  arises  from  external  violence  ;  and  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  if  we  carefully  attend,  a  fluctuation  may  be  felt 
between  the  ribs,  and  the  matter  evacuated  by  a  punc¬ 
ture  or  even  a  caustic.  If  the  abscess  bursts  internally, 
an  empyema  is  the  consequence ;  so  that,  if  symptoms  of 
suppuration  come  on,  the  part  affected  should  be  examin¬ 
ed  with  care,  to  solicit  by  poultices,  or  by  a  caustic,  the 
evacuation , of  the  matter  through  the  skin.  Suppura¬ 
tion  is  known  to  have  come  on  by  the  cessation  ot  pain, 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  shivering,  throbbing,  &:c. 

The  causes  of  pleurisy  are  those  of  internal  inflam¬ 
mation  in  general,  viz.  cold  when  the  body  is  heated, 
particularly  when  partially  applied.  External  blows 
and  injuries  undoubtedly  bring  it  on,  but  a  disease  from 
these  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  true  pleurisy,  except 
when  attended  with  general  fever  ;  and  numerous  sti¬ 
mulating  bodies  accidentally  swallowed  are  supposed 
to  bring  on  inflammation  of  this  membrane.  These 
causes  do  not,  however,  vary  the  regulations  necessary 
for  the  relief  of  the  disease. 

The  bad  symptoms  enumerated  by  authors  are  those 
of  debility,  with  a  livid  colour  in  the  countenance, 
breathing  shorter  though  with  less  pain;  in  short  those 
which  show  that  a  gangrene  has  taken  place.  When 
the  pain  remits,  and  shivers  come  on,  we  know  that  a 
suppuration  is  advancing ;  but  in  this  case  we  can  only- 
attend,  as  we  have  said,  with  care,  and  solicit  the 
pus  to  the  surface.  When  this  is  perceived,  a  blister, 
an  issue,  or  a  caustic,  will  contribute  to  assist  the  ex¬ 
ternal  discharge.  The  mode  we  have  found  most  ef¬ 
fectual  is,  to  cut  between  the  ribs,  somewhat  below  the 
point,  till  we  form  an  issue,  nearly  through  the  inter¬ 
costal  muscles,  large  enough  to  hold  a  horse-bean.  This, 
covered  with  the  blister  ointment,  excites  a  discharge  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  the  matter  soon  passes  through  the 
wound,  which,  after  some  time,  heals  readily.  11  there 
be  no-  scrofulous  taint  in  the  constitution  we  have  ne¬ 
ver  found  any  difficulty  in  completing  the  cure,  though 
the  case  is  sometimes  tedious  :  country  air,  a  milk  diet, 
anodynes,  and  tonics,  greatly  contribute  to  the  salutary 
event. 

When  we  speak  of  the  cure  of  pleurisy,  we  must 
be  understood  as  meaning  to  treat  of  the  pure  disease, 
unconnected  with  foiflammafiou  of  the  luugs,  an  event 
which  indeed  seldom  occurs;  but  as  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  it  rs  necessary  to  coasider  it  separately.  At  the 


end  we  shall  state  those  circumstances  of  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  the  two  diseases  which  must  modify  our  con¬ 
duct. 

Bleeding,  in  pleurisy,  is  so  obvious  a  remedy,  that  it 
has  been  common  in  every  age;  and  the  measure  of 
the  evacuation  required  is  such  that,  when  excessive 
bleeding  is  recommended,  so  great  as  in  pleurisy  is 
mentioned  as  the  standard.  The  disease  was  apparent¬ 
ly  more  common  and  more  violent  in  former  ages 
than  at  present;  for  even  the  Botallistce,  as  they  are 
called,  the  followers  of  Botallus,  are  not  reprehended  as 
employing  bleeding  in  too  great  a  degree.  The  medical 
world  were  for  more  than  eight  hundred  years  divided 
in  the  dispute,  whether  the  blood  should  be  drawn  frona 
the  arm  of  the  side  affected  or  the  opposite  one ;  and  the 
authority,  not  of  a  college  but  of  an  emperor  (Charles 
IX.)  was  called  on  to  decide  it.  This  singular  deter¬ 
mination,  which  was  to  quiet  the  minds  of  physicians> 
was  prevented  by  an  unfortunate  accident;  for  the  em¬ 
peror  died  of  a  pleurisy,  in  consequence  of  being  bled 
on  the  urong  side,  and  his  successor  was  too  much  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  political  views  to  assume  the  office  of  a 
medical  dictator.  The  curiosity  of  a  subject,  now 
almost  forgotten,  has  led  us  to  look  into  it,  and  our 
enquiries  have  not  only  been  a  source  of  some  amuse¬ 
ment  but  of  advantage  to  ourselves.  We  shall  add  a 
short  abstract  of  the  whole. 

The  ancient  authors,  down  to  the  era  of  Actuarius, 
where  we  limited  the  term,  seem  to  have  employed 
bleeding  as  the  only  remedy,  even  without  adding  the 
assistance  of  purgatives ;  and  the  blood  was,  in  almost 
every  instance,  directed  to  be  drawn  from  the  arm  of  the 
side  affected.  The  Arabians,  on  the  contrary,  seduced  ap¬ 
parently  by  the  Galenic  doctrines  of  revulsion,  directed 
the  blood  to  be  taken  from  the  opposite  side,  sometimes 
from  the  vena  saphaena;  and  they  applied,  for  sitnilar 
reasons,  the  cupping  glasses  to  the  legs.  Yet  when  the 
violence  of  the  disease  was  quieted,  they  certainly  ad¬ 
mitted  of  bleeding  from  the  side  affected.  Subsequent 
to  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  practitioners  have  varied,  but,  in  general,  they 
have  followed  Hippocrates. 

We  think  we  perceive  one  circumstance  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  Arabian  practice  to  be  less  effectual.  They 
bledjfrequently,  and  in  small  quantities ;  for  it  is  express¬ 
ly  observed,  that  much  blood  must  not  be  taken  from 
the  opposite  side,  lest  there  should  be  none  left  to  sup¬ 
ply  its  place,  and,  of  course,  no  revulsion  could  follow. 
The  reason  for  bleeding  in  the  vena  saphaena,  in  cases, 
where  suppressed  menstruation  or  haemorrhoidal  dis¬ 
charge  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  originated  in  the 
idea  that  this  evacuation  would  prevent  the  morbid 
matter  from  rising  upwards.  Mercurialis  and  Csesalpi- 
nus  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  opposite  opinions 
of  these  different  sects,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
on  their  reasons,  which  are  futile  and  unsatisfactory; 
»®r  could  better  arguments  be  draw®  respecting  the 
latter’s  ignorance  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  than 
from  this  part  of  his  works.  It  may  be  worth  remark¬ 
ing,  that,  in  these  authors,  e  directo  et  i%'k,  mean 
on  the  same  side. 

A  circumstance  suggested  byVesalius  during  this 
controversy  merits  some  notice.  In  every  pleurisy, 
whether  on  the  right  of  left  side,  he  contended  that 
blood  should  be  taken  from  the  right  basilic  vein. 
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Since  the  arteries  on  both  sides  of  the  ribs,  except  the 
third  superior,  pour  their  blood  into  the  azygos,  and 
this  vein  inclines  to  the  right,  it  is  more  readily  he 
thinks,  emptied  by  opening  a  vein  in  the  right  arm  3  but 
when  the  upper  ribs  are  affected,  the  blood,  he  observes, 
should  be  taken  from  the  left,  because  these  vessels 
are  connected  with  the  left  intercostal.  It  is  singular 
how  much  this  idea  caught  the  fancy  of  many  cotem- 
po^ary  and  succeeding,  physicians,  especially  when  the 
valves  of  the  intercostal  were  discovered.  Ematus, 
Salceus,  Fallopius,  and  many  others,  modified,  opposed, 
or  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Vesalius,  which  we  now 
know  to  have  little  real  foundation. 

In  the  course  of  this  enquiry  we  have  found  much 
reason  to  conclude  that  many  of  the  reputed  pleurisies 
were  really  rheumatic  affections,  since  the  pain  was  felt 
at  the  origin  and  insertiorf  of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax ; 
an  error,°  however,  of  little  consequence.  We  have 
found  also  several  traces  of  a  putrid  pleurisy,  though 
not  described  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to 
judge  whether  it  was  really  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
with  a  putrid  fever,  a  severe  typhus  with  flying  pains, 
or  a  putrid  peripneumony.  Wierus  seems  to  describe 
the  last,  since  it  attended  a  malignant  catarrh ;  Ges- 
ner  the  second  kind,  since  it  was  relieved  by  a  gentle 
diaphoresis.  The  obscure  account  of  Cardon  seems 
rather  to  refer  to  mediastina  or  carditis.  But  it  is  time 
to  return  more  directly  to  the  subject. 

We  now  know  that  bleeding  is  chiefly  useful  by  its 
general  depletion,  and  its  diminishing  the  tone  of  the 
arterial  system.  In  violent  cases  of  pleurisy  it  is  there¬ 
fore  useful  to  take  off  a  large  quantity  of  blood  from  a 
large  orifice,  and,  in  general,  to  bleed  in  an  horizontal 
posture,  that  fainting  may  not  interrupt  the  discharge. 
Less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  ounces  in  a  robust  young 
man  should  not  be  taken  at  the  first  operation;  and  it 
the  pain  or  the  hardness  of  the  pulse  be  not  lessened, 
nearly  as  much  may  be  drawn  within  the  next  eighteen 
hours.  It  frequently  happens  that  it  must  be  again  re¬ 
peated.  Incredible  are  the  quantities  sometimes  taken, 
with  only  a  slight  relief  for  a  very  few  hours ;  and  these 
very  large  evacuations  are  in  strong  inflammatory  habits 
essentially  necessary.  Topical  bleedings,  with  leeches 
or  cupping-glasses,  are  also  necessary,  if  the  pulse 
grows  soft  without  any  considerable  diminution  of  the 
pain  ;  but  while  the  pulse  continues  hard  and  strong, 
the  general  bleeding  must  not  be  remitted. 

Blisters  are  also  indispensable  remedies;  but  they 
should  not  be  employed  early,  nor  until  it  is  found  that 
topical  bleeding  will  be  no  longer  necessary.  I  hey 
may  be  placed  on  the  part  where  the  leeches  have  bit 
with  safety ;  but  on  the  wounds  with  the  scarificator 
they  have  been  applied  more  cautiously,  lest  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  canthaTides  should  produce  inflammation  of 
the  bladder.  After  a  short  time,  however,  a  little 
swelling  comeson  in  the  lips  of  the  wounds,  and  then 
they  may  be  employed  with  little  disadvantage.  Such, 
however,  is  the  violence  and  the  rapidity  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  that  there  is  often  little  room  for  hesitation  or 
elelay. 

Purgatives  are  spoken  of  by  authors  in  terms  so 
va<nic  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  their  real  advan¬ 
tage.  We  have  not  seen  them  produce  any  striking 
good  effect ;  and  we  should  suspect  that  they  were  not 
remedies  well  adapted  to  this  disease.  To  avoid 


irritation  from  the  intestinal  canal  is  always  ne« 
cessary. 

Diaphoretics  have  not  been  employed,  we  suspect, 
with  sufficient  attention  ;  and  from  the  analogy  of  this 
inflammation  to  rheumatism,  as  well  as  the  little  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  checking  expectoration,  the 
powder  of  Dovar,  with  probably  camphor  and  nitre,  may 
t)c  useful . 

If  the  sencka  root  is  highly  useful  in  this  disease,  a3 
has  been  alleged,  the  advantages  must  arise  from  its 
united  powers  of  an  emetic,  a  purgative,  and  a  diapho¬ 
retic  :  but  emetics  alone  are  not  essentially  useful  ; 
and  as  the  seneka  has  gradually  lost  i-ts  credit,  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  by  no  means  so  highly  advantageous  as  has  been 

supposed.  ... 

In  this  simple  view  of  the  cure  of  pleurisy  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  we  do  not  include  any  degree  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  themselves,  or  even  of  their  investing 
membrane.0  In  peripneumony,  though  bleeding  is  use¬ 
ful  and  often  necessary,  we  can  neither  evacuate  so 
largely  nor  so  repeatedly  as  in  pleurisy,  for  the  truly 
salutary  discharge  is  by  expectoration;  and  if  the 
strength  is  too  far  reduced,  the  sputum  is  prevented. 
We  may  repeat  that  the  fulness  and  redness  of  the  face 
often  distinguishes  peripneumony.  If  this  be  observed; 
if  the  patient  cannot  breathe  but  in  nearly  an  upright 
posture;  if  the  cough  is  constant  and  harsh,  with  a 
slight  frothy,  glairy,  or  bloody  expectoration  ;  we  may 
conclude  that  the  membrane  of  the  lungs,  or  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  organ  itself,  is  affected;  and  while  wa. 
lessen  the  general  inflammation  by  bleeding,  we 
must  cautiously  diminish  also  that  oi  the  bionchiaL 
glands,  and  endeavour  to  bring  on  a  salutary  expec¬ 
toration. 

The  bastard  pleurisy  is  the  disease,  we  suspect,  otten 
confounded  with  true  pleurisy.  It  consists  of  a  rheu¬ 
matic  inflammation  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  often  of 
the  other  muscles  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen.  Ihe  dis-- 
ease  is  distinguished  by  external  soreness,  and  is  reliev¬ 
ed  by  bleeding  and  blistering.  In  this  complaint  the 

seneka  is  of  no  service.  ,  ,  „ 

See  Peripneumonia  ;  Sydenham  s  Works;  Hott- 
mann’s  Med.  Rat.  Syst. ;  Fordyces  Elem.  part  ih;  Cul¬ 
len’s  First  Lines,  vol.  i.  p.  ail  ;  TriUerde  Pleuntide. 

Pleuri'tis  hepa'tica.  a  variety  of  pleurisy, 
complicated  with  an  inflammation  of  the  liver.  See 
Hepatitis  and  Peripneumonia. 

Pleuri'tis  spu'ria.  See  Rheumatismus. 
Pleu'ritis  sple'nica.  See  Splenis  in i-lam- 


matio.  ,  .  •  \ 

PLEURO  DYNE,  (from  w-Astwa,  and  ocunj,  pain). 

Pains  in  the  pleura.  See  Rheumatismus. 
Pleuro'dyne  fu'gax.  SeeCRAMPUS. 

Pleu ro  dvn e  rheu  m atic a.  See  Rhrimatis- 

MUS.  _  , 

PLEUROPNEUMO'NIA,  (from  wXsvpov,  and  srvst- 

povia,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs).  A  pleurisy  com¬ 
bined  with  peripueumony. 

PLEQRORTHOPNCE  A,  (from  wXtupov,  opoo;,  up¬ 
right,  and  t rvsw,  to  breathe).  A  pleurisy  in  which  the 
patient  cannot  breathe  without  keeping  his  neck  erect. 
Blanchard. 

PIEUROSTHO'TONOS,  (from  nXeopov,  the  s:de» 
and  reiver,  to  stretch).  See  Tetanus. 

PLE  XUS,  (front  plecto,  to  weave  together),  in 
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•tomy,  a  net  wwk,  or  a  reticulated  complication  of  ves¬ 
sels  or  nerves.  See  Ganglion. 

Ple  xus  cardia'cus,  or  pulmona'ris,  is  formed 
of  the  ramifications  of  both  trunks  of  the  eighth  pair, 
and  their  mutual  communications  with  the  filaments  of 
the  intercostal  or  great  sympathetic  nerve.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  above  the  lungs,  on  the  fore-side  of  the  bronchi®, 
and  distributes  nerves  to  the  pericardium,  &c.  See 
Nervi. 

PlR'xus  choroi'des,  plexus  reticularis,  or  retifor- 
mis.  When  the  fornix  is  cut  off,  and  removed,  we  see 
a  vascular  web,  called  the  plexus  choroides,  with  several 
eminences  which  it  covers.  The  two  first  are  called 
corpora  striata ,  and  the  other  thulcmi  nervorum  optico- 
rum.  The  first  small  eminences  are  united ;  the  anterior 
are  called  nates,  and  the  posterior  testes.  Le  Dran  ex¬ 
plains  the  plexus  choroides  to  be  a  folding  of  the  caro¬ 
tid  artery  in  the  brain.  See  Cerebrum. 

Ple'xus  pampimifo'rmis.  See  Spermatica 
chorda. 

PLI'CA  POLO'NICA,  (from  plico,  to  knit  together). 
Plaited  hair.  Gehena  helotis,  kolto,  rhopalosis,  the 
trichoma  of  Cullen,  in  the  class  cachexia,  and  order  im- 
petigines ;  a  contagious  disease,  in  which  the  hairs  are 
thicker  than  usual,  and  so  entangled  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  extricate  them.  This  disorder  is  endemic  only 
in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  consists  of  several  blood¬ 
vessels  apparently  running  from  the  head  into  some  of 
the  hairs,  which  are  greatly  enlarged,  elongated,  and 
closely  convoluted. 

When  the  disease  impends,  porrigo,  plithiriasis, 
profuse  discharges  of  sweat  from  the  head,  often  hae- 
micrania,  violent  pains  in  the  neck,  back,  shoulders, 
loins,  and  the  extremities,  sometimes  even  resembling 
gout,  are  felt.  In  some  instances,  swellings,  ulcers, 
and  exostoses,  net  unlike  syphylitic  or  scrofulous  ap¬ 
pearances,  precede:  the  sight  is  often  dim,  and  the 
nails  fall  off.  In  other  cases,  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
delirium,  mania,  fevers  of  different  kinds  and  types, 
with  tingling  in  the  ears,  and  even  deafness,  are  the 
precursors  of  plica.  All  these  symptoms  disappear 
in  a  single  night,  and  the  plica  comes  on.  In  females, 
the  predisposition  to  the  disease  sometimes  appears  by  a 
large  flow  of  the  menses,  and  a  shooting  pain  under  the 
sternum.  When  it  does  not  attack  at  once,  a  few 
locks,  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  appear  matted, 
and  inclining  to  the  thickened  state.  The  hairs  on 
■other  parts  of  the  body  are  said  also  to  be  occasionally 
affected. 

The  disease  is  attributed  to  salt  or  bituminous  wa¬ 
ter;  to  air  confined  by  forests,  and  occasionally  keen  by 
the  blasts  from  the  Carpathian  mountains ;  to  dirtiness,  or 
neglect  of  combing;  to  viscid  or  more  acrid  food.  In 
no  other  country,  however,  do  similar  causes  induce  the 
disease.  From  the  history  given  it  is  evidently  a  cri¬ 
tical  discharge,  which  no  other  can  apparently  supply; 
and  if  checked,  the  complaint  will  probably  return. 
It  is  said,  and  appearances  confirm  the  probability  of 
the  event,  that  fatal  haemorrhages  have  been  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  cutting  off’  the  hair  ;  though  other  authors 
contend  that  this  may  be  done  with  safety. 

The  disease  is  said  to  be  contagious,  by  wearing  the 
clothes,  or  using  the  bed  linen  of  those  affected  :  no 
stranger  suffers  from  it,  unless  by  the  most  immediate 
contact  of  one  labouring  under  the  disease,  even  though 


lie  hag  lived  long  in  Poland.  The  French  army,  lately 
in  that  country,  is  said  to  have  experienced  it;  and 
from  them  some  information  may  at  a  future  period 
be  drawn,  which  we  shall  take  an  opportunity  to  avail 
ourselves  of. 

The  cure  consists  in  discharging  the  miasma  by  the 
safest  outlets.  As  the  bulbs  of  the  hair  are  the  organa 
which  nature  points  out  for  its  evacuation,  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  thence  should  be  assisted.  Warm  foment¬ 
ations  to  the  head  are  consequently  commended;  and 
the  decoctions  of  lycopodium,  in  water  or  beer,  are  said 
to  be  peculiarly  efficacious.  Erndtell,  by  a  curious 
error,  mistakes  the  branca  ursina  for  the  lycopodium . 
The  warmer  diaphoretics,  with  camphor,  assisted  by 
blisters  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  are  said  to  be  useful ; 
but  active  purgatives,  emetics,  and  sudorifics,  have 
been  found  to  exasperate  the  disease.  Though  cutting 
off  the  hair  is  injurious,  yet  the  spontaneous  separation 
of  the  matted  locks  is  attended  with  no  danger.  (Seu- 
nertus;  Acta  Naturae  Curiosorum,  iii.  102.  Acta  Vra- 
tislaviensia,  xiv.  103).  Sulphur  has  also  been  strongly 
recommended. 

See  Erndetelii  Warsovia  Illustrata,  p.  153,  &c.  ; 
Coxe’s  Travels;  Primitiae  Physio  Medicae  ab  iis  que  i» 
Polonia  and  extra  earn  Medicinam  faciunt  collect®  i. 
lt)8  and  f  88;  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  25b,  417, 
483;  Commercium  Norimbergense,  1 733.  Tabul.  iv. 
Fig.  4;  Miscellanea  Natur®  Curiosorum,  Dec.  i.  An. 
6  and  7,  p.  1Q7 ;  Hoffmann.  Epist.  ad  Bontokoe  de 
Plica  Polouica  Vicat  Memoirs  sur  la  Plique  Polonaise 
Lausanne,  1775. 

PLICA'RIA,  (from  plico,  to  entangle;  because  its 
leaves  are  entangled  together  into  one  mass).  See  Ly¬ 
copodium. 

PLICA  TIO.  A  violent  shock  and  bending  of  a  long 
bone  without  fracture. 

PLLNTHIUS  LA'QUEUS,  (from  wXivfco*).  See 
Circus  quadruplex. 

PLUMB A'GO,  (from  plumbum,  lead).  Plumbago; 
fer  carbure  Haiiy,  iv.  98.  Black  lead.  It  is  used  for 
pencils,  and  not  a  medicinal  substance.  See  Chemia. 

Plumbago,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  lead-wort,  or 
French  dittander,  because  its  leaves  are  covered  with 
lead-coloured  spots.  Lepidium  dentillaria  dictum ;  plum¬ 
bago  Europcea  Lin.  Sp.  PL  215,  is  a  plant  whose  root  is 
fibrous,  pungent,  and  perennial ;  the  leaves  alternate 
and  entire;  the  calyx  hairy ;  the  flower  monopetalous, 
placed  on  spikes.  It  resembles  the  parietaria,  and  may 
be  a  proper  substitute  for  it. 

PLU'MBUM,  (from  palumba,  because  its  colour  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  a  dove).  Lead.  Saturnus ,  auburn, 
abartamen,  accib,  al labor,  a/omba ,  alracas,  capricoi  nus , 
molybdos.  Greek  writers  often  use  the  same  name  for 
lead  and  tin ;  and  Latin  translators  interpret  * ourfitspos 
by  each  term. 

Lead  is  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  but  easily  loses  its 
lustre,  gradually  contracting  a  dark  tinge,  and  at  last  a 
whiter  hue.  When  rubbed  it  has  a  peculiar  smell, 
though  without  taste,  and  tinges  the  fingers  or  paper  of 
a  blue  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  li.35,  and  its 
hardness  51  ;  but  neither  are  increased  by  hammering, 
like  other  metals.  It  is  very  malleable,  though  but 
slightly  ductile,  and  not  very  tenacious.  It  melts  in  a 
heat  of  about  590°,  and  at  a  higher  degree  the  metal 
boils  and  evaporates.  Its  crystals,  when  slowly  cooled. 
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seem  to  be  polyhedra,  with  32  sides,  formed  by  six 
quadrangular  prisms.  Water  does  not  dissolve  lead, 
but  facilitates  its  oxidation  by  the  air,  and  the  oxide  it¬ 
self  is  not  soluble.  It  combines  widi  oxygen  in  different 
degrees,  and  the  successive  oxidations  are  of  a  grey, 
white  or  yellow,  red  or  brown  colour.  Lead  melted  in 
n  open  vessel  soon  affords  the  grey  oxide,  and  if  this 
be  scraped  off  as  soon  as  formed  the  whole  of  the  metal 
nrav  be  converted  into  it;  but  its  true  colour  is  only 
obtained  by  a  gentle  beat  with  a  slight  agitation.  If 
this  oxide  is  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  a  greater  heat 
it  becomes  yellow,  and  is  then  styled  massicot.  It  is 
singular,  that  the  white  lead,  obtained  by  corroding 
plates  of  lead  by  the- vapour  of  vinegar,  or  precipitating 
nitrat  of  lead  by  potash,  contains  the  same  proportion  of 
oxygen  as  the  massicot,  viz.  O.07.  The  yellow  oxide, 
ground  to  a  fine  powder,  exposed  to  heat  and  to  flame, 
with  constant  agitation,  is  styled  •minium,  or  red  lead, 
and  contains  O.G9  of  oxygen.  Nitric  acid  dissolves 
185  parts  of  this  oxide,  leaving  15  of  a  deep  broun 
powder,  or,  when  properly  prepared,  ol  a  brilliant  flea 
colour,  containing  0.21  of  oxygen.  When  heated  it 
becomes  yellow  and  vitrifies,  emitting  oxygen  gas ;  in¬ 
flames  sulphur  when  triturated  with  it,  and  is  reduced 
by  melting  on  burning  coals.  All  the  oxides  of  lead 
vitrify  easily,  and,  in  that  state,  combine  with  all  metals 
except  gold,  platina,  and  silver,  so  that  it  is  employed  in 
separating  these  from  the  baser  kinds.  The  separation 
takes  place  in  a  cup  made  of  the  earth  of  bones,  called 
a  cupellf  through  which  the  vitrified  lead  sinks,  and  is 
recove)  ed  again  in  brilliant  reddish  scales,  called  Li¬ 
tharge,  q.  v.  Lead  combines  neither  with  carbone, 
hydrogen,  or  azote ;  but  readily  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  and  most  of  the  metals,  particularly  gold, 
platina,  silver,  mercury,  copper  and  tin.  It  also  ad¬ 
mits  of  an  union  with  oils,  see  Nutritum  and  Em- 

PLASTRUM. 

The  acids  unite  in  general  with  lead,  but  the  salts 
have  not  been  carefully  examined.  They  are,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  insoluble  in  water,  without  an  excess  of  acid;  but 
the  solutions  of  those  which  are  soluble  are  transparent. 
All  have  a  sweetish  and  somewhat  astringent  taste; 
and  the  lead  is  precipitated  by  sulphurated  hydrogen 
and  the  hydrosulphuret  of  potash,  in  a  black,  but  by  the 
gallic  acid  in  a  white,  powder.  A  plate  of  zinc,  in  a 
solution  of  lead,  is  covered  with  the  precipitate  in  its 
metallic  state.  All  its  oxides  do  not  combine  with 
acids :  the  white,  however,  unites  with  every  acid ;  the 
brown  apparently  with  the  greater  number,  but  its  com¬ 
binations  have  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 

The  union  of  lead  with  the  mineral  acids  is  not  easy 
nor  rapid  ;  and  the  salts  are  not  used  in  medicine.  The 
phosphat,  the  fluat,  the  arseniat,  the  molybdat,  and 
chromat  of  lead  are  equally  strangers  in  the  medical 
world.  The  carbonat  of  lead  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  carbonic  acid  with  its  oxide ;  most  readily  by 
precipitating  the  calx  from  the  nitrat  of  lead  by  car¬ 
bonated  alkalis.  It  occurs,  native,  in  large  quantities, 
and  it  is  the  state  in  which  the  lead  appears,  when  a 
white  powder  is  formed  in  leaden  cisterns  which  con¬ 
tain  water,  at  the  surface  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the 
"metal:  it  contains  about  15  of  acid  and  85  of  oxide, 
and  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water. 

The  acetous  acid  does  not  attack  lead  in  close  vessels, 
and  only  oxidates  it  when  in  contact  with  the  acid  and 


the  air;  but  the  oxide  is  immediately  dissolved  as  it  is 
formed.  This  is  the  sugar  of  lead,  the  extract  of  saturn, 
and  Gowlard’s  extract,  as  at  present  prepared.  It  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  small  needle-like  crystals,  which 
are  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  dihedral  summits, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  unless  with  an  excess  of 
acid ;  decomposed  by  beat,  the  sulphuric,  phosphoric, 
muriatic,  fluoric,  oxalic,  malic,  and  tartarous  acids, 
which  form  a  salt  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Ihe  malat 
of  lead  is,  however,  soluble  in  the  acetous,  and  weak 
nitric  acids.  The  lactat  of  lead  is  soluble  in  -water ; 
and  the  sebat  soluble  in  water  and  the  acetous  acid. 
Neumann  asserts,  that  the  acetite  of  lead  is  suceptible  of 
fermentation,  and  that  in  consequence  ot  it  a  spirit  is 
produced. 

The  oxides  of  lead  are  employed  in  coarse  earthen 
ware,  as  glazing,  from  their  power  of  sinking  into  the 
body  of  the  ware,  consequently  being  less  subject  to 
scale.  We  know  of  no  experiments  made  on  this, 
oxide.  We  once  kept  vinegar  on  a  dish  of  this  kind 
for  twenty-four  hours,  in  summer,  without  being  able 
to  distinguish  by  the  nicest  tests  any  saturnine  impregna¬ 
tion.  Sand  is  often  mixed  with  the  calx  of  lead,  which; 
probably  preserves  the  metal  from  the  action  of  the- 
acid. 

Lead,  taken  in  any  quantity  internally,  is  highly  de¬ 
leterious  to  every  animal :  externally  it  is  sedative,  dis- 
cutient,  perhaps  astringent.  It  destroys  irritability,, 
probably  sensibility,  and  is  on  this  account  highly  use¬ 
ful  in  external  inflammations,  in  bruises,  and  those  ir¬ 
ritable  sores  which  are  highly  painful  and  distressing. 
Internally  the  preparations  of  lead  lessen  the  irritability 
of  the  arterial  system,  relieve  internal  haemorrhages 
and  spasms.  Its  effects,  however,  on  the  intestinal 
canal  prevent  its  free  and  unlimited  use ;  for  by  de¬ 
stroying  irritability  it  produces  what  is  termed  the  dry 
colic,  or  the  colic  of  Poitou,  terminated  by  nervous 
spasms,  convulsions,  and  death.  From  the  period  when 
sir  George  Baker  discovered  lead  in  the  Devonshire 
cyder  every  benevolent  heart  caught  the  alarm,  and  so 
numerous  were  the  ways  by  which  they  supposed  lead 
might  be  taken,  that  we  could  scarcely  eat  or  drink  from 
apprehension.  It  would  fill  several  pages  to  detail  all 
the  terrors  of  authors  ;  but  we  shall  add  a  specimen  of 
their  observations,  with  some  remarks. 

The  diseases  in  the  bowels,  followed  by  palsy,  which: 
attack  smelters,  and  the  various  manufacturers  in  works 
where  preparations  of  lead  are  employed,  plumbers,, 
painters,  and  printers,  are  known  to  arise  from  lead ;  and. 
wines,  or  cyder,  when  acid  and  rendered  mellow  by 
the  saccharine  quality  of  the  metal,  may  undoubtedly  be- 
injurious.  It  is  said  that  the  leaden  dishes  in  which, 
apples  are  pressed  in  making  cyder  communicate  to  the 
liquor  a  saturnine  impregnation,  and  the  consequence- 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  is  comparatively  rare.  If  the 
carbonate  of  lead  was  soluble  in  water,  or  a  weak  spirit,, 
we  could  easily  imagine  that  the  oxide  formed  in.  the 
dish  of  a  pound  might  be  carried  into  the  vessel,  and 
dissolved  by  the  carbonic  acid  formed  during  fermenta¬ 
tion  :  it  remains,  however,  to  be  proved  whether  super- 
carbonated  lead  may  not:  be  soluble  in  cyder.  Yet  this  is 
very  improbable,  for  cyder  colics  are  rare  even  in  De¬ 
vonshire,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  those  who 
drink  the  harsh  cyder  made  from  unripe  fruit ;  and  we 
know  that  such  cyder  will  produce  the  Devonshire  colic 
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when  no  lead  is  employed  in  the  pounds.  If  a  salt  of 
lead  is  formed  in  the  dishes,  it  must  be  a  carbonate  or 
a  malat  of  lead.  The  carbonate  is  wholly  insoluble  in 
rvater,  and  the  malat  insoluble  except  in  the  acetous  acid. 
Such  salts  meeting  with  the  acid  of  a  sour  apple  may 
undoubtedly  be  dissolved  in  cyder;  and  if  such  colics 
arise  from  lead  they  are  produced  in  this  way,  but  the 
various  coincidencies  which  must  take  place  to  render 
the  cause  efficacious,  will  show  that  the  effect  must  be 
rare,  and  it  is  truly  so.  It  is  asserted  also  by  many 
'  authors  of  credit,  that  saturnine  applications  to  wounds 
have  produced  the  most  violent  colics,  and  we  cannot 
'  deny  it,  but  must  add,  that  by  some  singular  fatality 
surgeons  of  the  most  extensive  experience  in  a  large 
hospital,  and  no  inconsiderable  circle  of  private  practice, 
have  never  met  with  a  single  case  of  this  kind.  To 
4  the  effects  of  lead  on  the  bowels  these  benevolent  and 
timid  practitioners  have  added  cardialgia,  vomiting, 
dyspepsia,  pains  in  the  limbs  resembling  rheumatism, 
haemoptysis,  terminated  by  a  suppuration  of  the  lungs, 
a  metastasis  of  morbid  matter  from  the  hands  to  the 
breasts  in  females,  palpitation,  anxiety,  fainting,  con¬ 
vulsions,  epilepsy,  gangrene,  atrophy,  and  death.  It  is 
singular  that  they  have  not  added  one  effect  which  we 
have  often  seen,  viz.  bilious  accumulations  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  costiveness.  In  reality,  colic  pains,  with  such 
accumulations,  obstinate  eostiveness  and  palsy  of  the 
hands,  the  latter  preceded  often  by  pains  in  the  arms, 
and  nervous  debility,  are  the  only  symptoms  of  this 
poison. 

Undoubtedly  the  vapours  of  lead  from  the  smelting- 
houses  are  injurious,  not  only  to  vegetable  but  animal 
life,  within  the  reach  of  its  noxious  effluvia ;  but  it  re¬ 
quires  a  strong  faith  to  believe  that  birds  of  almost  every 
kind  have  died  from  drinking  water  out  of  a  dish  glazed 
with  litharge.  Dogs  may  undoubtedly  lick  up  the 
oxide  of  lead  from  dishes  of  that  metal  where  water 
has  long  stood,  but  they  will  scarcely  lick  it  from 
clothes ;  nor  will  doves  suffer  from  eating  particles  of 
lead,  chicken  from  drinking  milk  from  a  leaden  vessel, 
or  birds  from  picking  seal-wax.  In  the  human  body 
it  is  equally  absurd  to  speak  of  the  danger  ot  leaden 
pumps,  leaden  cisterns,  the  tinning  by  which  copper 
vessels  are  covered,  which  contains  a  portion  of  lead 
or  of  pewter.  The  oxide  produced,  if  such  vessels  con¬ 
tain  water,  we  know  to  be  insoluble,  and  in  no  instance 
are  they,  we  believe,  employed  to  hold  vinegar,  except 
the  tinned  copper  vessels  which  contain  lead  only  in 
the  solder,  and  so  intimately  combined  with  bismuth  as 
not  to  be  affected  by  the  acid.  Milk  suffered  to  be¬ 
come  sour  in  leaden  vessels  is,  we  suspect,  a  rare  oc¬ 
currence  ;  and  butter  in  such  vessels  rather  grows 
rancid  than  acid.  Sour  milk  is  the  acetous  acid,  and 
the  solubility  of  a  lactate  in  water  does  not  apply  to  it: 
we  have  seen,  also,  that  even  the  acetous  acid,  when 
the  access  of  air  is  prevented,  will  not  dissolve  lead. 

The  distillation  of  spirits  through  leaden  tubes,  and 
even  iining  the  chamber  which  receives  the  oil  of  vitriol 
when  sulphur  is  burnt,  or  the  lead  which  the  ores  of 
the  white  vitriol  may  contain,  we  know,  from  the  more 
correct  chemistry  of  modern  times,  can  produce  no 
effect  on  the  human  body,  as  lead  will  not  combine 
with  either.  The  metal  itself  has  been  swallowed  with 
impunity,  nor  can  it  meet  with  a  menstruum  in  the 
stomach,  which  without  the  access  of  atmospheric  air 


can  dissolve  If.  We  once  heard  a  medical  gentleman 
assert,  that  the  coagulated  fat  which  swam  on  the  gravy 
of  roasted  mutton,  on  a  pewter  dish,  contained  lead 
and  should  be  taken  off;  and  Dr.  Hardy,  from  mis¬ 
understanding  a  passage  of  Pliny,  has  gravely  observed 
that  boiling  cabbage  in  a  tinned  vessel  would  dissolve 
the  lead  in  it.  Such  are  the  absurdities  detailed  when 
all  the  terrors  are  alive. 

It  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
poison  of  lead  with  more  anxious  care,  as  its  noxious 
quality  is  not  betrayed  by  the  taste  like  that  of  copper; 
but  the  properties  of  its  salts,  and  the  relation  of  the 
metal  to  the  different  acids,  which  we  have  anxiously 
pointed  out,  will  show  the  folly  of  supposing  that  it  can 
be  introduced  into  the  system  in  the  greater  number  of 
ways  described.  The  mode  of  discovering  it,  pointed 
out  by  ancient  authors,  is  equally  ridiculous,  viz.  a 
whiteness  and  sweetness  in  the  water.  The  oxide  is 
indeed  insoluble;  and  if  suspended  may  render  water 
turbid,  but  its  specific  gravity  will  soon  precipitate  it. 
Sweetness  it  cannot  impart,  unless  combined  with  the 
acetous  acid,  which  either  in  wells  or  in  the  atmosphere 
it  cannot  meet  with.  The  water  which  arises  from  the 
springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  after  rains, 
used  to  be  white  and  sweetish,  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  lead.  The  Bristol  waters  are  soft,  approach¬ 
ing  to  sweetness,  without  any  such  impregnation.  The 
best  tests  of  lead  are,  however,  the  hepar  sulphuris;  the 
hepar  antimonii;  or  the  hepar  sulphuris  arsenicale,  dis¬ 
solved  either  in  water  or  spirit.  They  should  be  used 
soon  after  their  preparation,  or  a  portion  of  the  sulphur 
is  deposited  ;  and  the  darker  fluids,  as  wine,  should  be 
diluted  previous  to  the  experiment.  If  the  liquor  to 
be  tried  contain  chalk,  or  tartar,  the  precipitate  will 
afford  an  uncertain  conclusion  ;  and  the  colouring  mat¬ 
ter  of  wines,  if  such  has  been  used,  will  often  give  the 
appearances  supposed  to  arise  from  lead  only.  The 
liquor  •probatorius  fortior  of  Hahneman  is  the  most 
certain  test,  and  we  shall  add  the  process  for  preparing 
it. 

Two  ounces  of  acid  of  tartar  are  to  be  dissolved  in 
sixteen  ounces  of  warm  water,  adding  two  drams  of 
calcareous  liver  of  sulphur,  very  dry,  and  finely  powder¬ 
ed.  These  must  be  shaken  together  in  a  bottle  for  ten 
minutes ;  and  after  half  an  hour  the  clear  fluid  decanted 
into  another  bottle,  which  contains  about  half  an  ounce 
of  the  acid  of  tartar.  The  whole  must  be  shaken  to¬ 
gether,  and,  after  standing  one  night,  decanted  into 
small  bottles,  to  be  very  carefully  stopped. 

The  means  of  relieving  diseases  which  arise  from  the 
unsuspected  introduction  ot  lead  properly  belongs  to 
the  head  of  poisons;  but  since  they  sometimes  hap¬ 
pen  from  using  it  as  a  remedy,  it  will  probably  be  more 
convenient  to  speak  of  it  in  this  place. 

In  what  manner  the  lead  is  dissolved  which  is  handled 
only  we  cannot  say.  Its  absorption  is  assisted  by  hear, 
and  it  is  not  injurious  unless  from  constant  employ¬ 
ment,  and  then  only  in  particular  constitutions.  Nu¬ 
merous  are  the  printers,  glaziers,  and  painters,  who 
have  never  suffered  from  the  saturnine  colic,  and  there 
are  in  reality  few  who  ever  experience  it.  The  slate 
of  the  metal,  when  it  colours  the  hands,  is  not  known. 
It  seems  to  be  all  imperfect  oxidation,  with  which  we 
are  not  acquainted,  similar  perhaps  to  that  state  of  mer¬ 
cury  when  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  black  powder. 
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Is  it  an  union  of  the  metal  with  the  electric  fluid  ?  The 
means  of  preventing  it  are  simple  and  obvious.  When 
glaziers  lead  is  flatted  in  a  mill  it  comes  out  warm, 
and  this  part  of  his  business  should  be  always  performed 
in  cloves:  indeed  these  should  be  constantly  worn  in 
every  part  of  his  work  which  will  admit  of  them.  The 
printer  cannot  employ  gloves;  but  if  he  feels  any  incon¬ 
venience,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  preservative  to  wash  his 
bands  with  soap  and  water  whenever  he  leaves  his 
work  for  his  meals,  and  perhaps  to  smear  them  slightly 
with  oil  when  he  begins.  The  painter  should  have 
water  always  at  hand,  and  wash  off  immediately  every 
atom  of  paint  which  accidentally  falls  on  it.  Each -will 
And  fat  meat,  particularly  fat  bacon,  in  a  morning  use¬ 
ful;  and  occasionally,  if  costive,  a  dose  of  castor  .oil,  or 
two  ounces  of  olive  oil,  may  be  taken.  By  these,  sim¬ 
ple  means  we  have  preserved  the  health  of  many  who 
have  been  constantly  employed  in  either  business,  and 
experienced  repeated  attack’s  of  a  colic. 

When  symptoms  of  a  saturnine  colic,  the  first  effect 
of  lead,  come  on,  oils,  mucilages,  diluents,  mnd  warm 
water  impregnated  with  hepatic  gas,  are  recommended; 
while  stools  are  to  be  procured  by  cathartics,  particularly 
castor  oil.  Without  meaning  to  impeach  the  propriety 
of  these  directions,  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  first 
names  in  medicine,  we  would  only  contrast  the  empy- 
rical  practice  of  the  Devonshire  farmer,  which  we  have 
known  to  be  successful,  viz  equal  parts  of  brandy  and 
oil  of  turpentine.  If  indeed  the  irritability  of  an  organ 
be  destroyed,  an  active  stimulus  is  apparently  the  best 
means  of  restoring  it;  and  if  restored,  milder  purgatives 
will  more  certainly  succeed.  We  have  never  found 
the  oleum  ricini  sufficiently  powerful  without  the  aid 
of  large  doses  of  calomel  ;  though  the  most  active  pur¬ 
gatives  which  have  been  recommended  are  the  oil, 
magnesia,  the  bitter  purging  salt,  and  soda  phosphnrata 
(see  Coi.ica).  "We  forgot  to  mention,  when  speaking 
of  the  colica  Fictonum  (the  colic  of  the  Piets,  as  Dr. 
Wallis  wisely  translated  it,  who  added  that  the  Piets 
were  subject  to  it),  that  the  abdomen  is  usually  re¬ 
tracted;  and  we  lately  found  this  symptom  an  import¬ 
ant  one,  in  distinguishing  the  lead  colic  of  a  glazier 
from  a  common  bilious  one,  during  an  highly  bilious 
constitution. 

Lead  is  now  almost  banished  from  the  practice  of 
medicine  as  an  internal  remedy,  and  the  courage  of 
Dr.  Reynolds  has  been  spoken  of  with  warm  commend¬ 
ation  when  he  ventured  to  order  a  single  grain.  We 
know,  front  experience,  that  it  is  by  no  means  the 
hazardous  remedy  which  it  is  generally  supposed;  and 
have  given  five  grains  two  or  three  times  a  day  without 
any  disadvantage,  interposing  only  a  dose  ot  the  oleum 
ricini  every  two  or  three  days.  It  was  formerly  given 
in  hcadaclfs  in  a  much  larger  dose,  and  then  certainly 
brought  on  the  dry  colic.  We  strongly  suspect,  how¬ 
ever,  that  our  apprehensions  have  precluded  us  from  an 
active  remedy,  though  we  would  not  recommend  its 
use,  except  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced,  attentive  practitioner. 

Lead  in  its  metallic  form  is  rarely  used,  except  some¬ 
times  in  probes  to  keep  wounds  or  perforations  from 
closing.  The  ancients,  however,  recommended  laminae 
of  lead  to  be  applied  to  the  loins  in  nocturnal  pollutions, 
to  discuss  scrofulous  glands,  and  sebirri,  threatening 
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cancer,  as  well  as  to  give  a  support  to  weak  joints,  and 
to  compress  wounded  arteries.  Malouin  (Chimie  Me- 
dicinale,  vol.  ii.)  and  Fernelius  mention  the  practice  of 
some  quacks  who  have  given  small  scales  of  lead  to 
cure  leucorrhoea,  haemorrhages,  syphilis,  and  even  gout. 
Van  Helmont  recommended  small  bullets  in  ileus,  a 
practice  which  Naudeau  imitated  with  success.  We 
shall,  as  in  our  former  articles  on  metals,  first  speak  of 
the  more  usual  preparations,  and  then  shortly  notice  the 
forgotten  formulae  of  ancient  pharmaceutists. 

Ceru'ssa,  or  White  lead  ;  dulcedo  salami, 
ahoit,  affidra,  arsiora,  blanca,  » effides ,  ’psi/mmithion, 
psilolhrnm,  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  first  degree  ot 
oxidation,  and  usually  prepared  by  exposing  plates 
to  the  fumes  of  wine  or  vinegar,  assisted  by  the  heat 
of  a  dunghill.  It  is  used  as  a  cosmetic,  but  destroys 
the  colour  and  the  smoothness  of  the  skin,  injures  tliS 
teeth  and  the  constitution.  It  is  adulterated  with  chalk 
and  lime,  so  that  the  flaky  masses  called  flake  lead 
should  be  chosen.  The  weight  will  discover  the  adul¬ 
teration,  or  the  muriatic  acid  dissolve  what  chalk  it 
may  contain.  If  this  test  be  not  satisfactory,  the  lead 
itself  may  be  reduced  by  calcining  four  parts  of  cerusse 
with  two  of  fixed  alkali  and  one  of  charcoal  dust,  and 
its  proportion  will  show  the  purity  of  the  suspected 
oxide.  This  preparation  was  used  in  the  school  of  the 
Asclepiadae  at  Rhodes,  and  recommended, byDioscorides, 
externally  to  destroy  slight  excrescences,  to  heal  wounds, 
ulcers,  and  excoriations,  and  to  relieve  pruratus.  It 
has  been  also  employed  in  erysipelas,  in  discharges 
from  behind  the  ears,  and  to  check  the  fetid  perspira¬ 
tion  of  the  feet ;  but  in  eacli  case  the  most  fatal  effects 
are  said  to  have  followed. 

Pul  vise  cerussa  compositns,  collyrium  siccum,  putvis 
Carussse,  is  prepared  by  adding  to'  five  ounces  of  cerussa 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  sarcocolla,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
tragacanth.  (Ph.  Lonct  1768.)  An  improvement  of 
the  white  troches  of  Rhazes,  and  used  in  inflammations 
of  the  eyes. 

Vinegar  of  litharge  is  made  by  digesting  four  ounces 
of  litharge,  in  a  pint  of  the  strongest  vinegar,  in  a 
sand-heat  for  three  days,  shaking  the  mixture  occa¬ 
sionally.  It  is  not  essentially  different  from  a  solution 
of  cerussa  acetata,  though  seldom  pure,  as  the  litharge 
generally  contains  a  portion  of  copper.  When  this 
vinegar  of  lead  is  diluted  with  a  large  proportion  of 
water,  it  relieves  external  inflammations  from  burns, 
bruises,  &c. ;  itching  and  other  uueasines  in  cancerows 
ulcers  ;  and,  before  Goulard  recommended  it,  was  used 
for  bathing  inflammations  of  schirrous  tumours  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  becoming  cancerous. 

The  acetum  lythargyri,  was  also  used  as  a  secret 
remedy  to  stop  bleedings,  and  cure  schirrous  tumours. 
*Tt  is  said  even  to  have  cured  cancers,  and  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  impending  gangrenes. 

Minium  ;  Red  lead;  aeastum  ;  ahnnboti.  The 
state  of  the  lead  in  this  form  has  been  already  explained*. 
Its  preparation  is  a  distinct  business,  and  its  makers 
melt  large  quantities  of  lead  at  once  upon  the  bottom 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace  bpilt  for  the  purpose,  so  that 
the  flame  acts  upon  a  large  surface  of  the  metal,  which 
is  continually  changed  by  raking  it  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  until  the  fluidity  of  the  lead  is  destroyed;  the 
calx  is  afterwards' only  occasionally  turned.  Red  lead 
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is  often  adulterated  with  red  oker,  which  is  discovered 
by  melting  it  as  directed  for  discovering  adulterations 
in  white  lead,  omitting  the  alkali. 

Sacckarum  saturni ;  cerussa  acetata  ;  sal,  dulcbr,  mcl 
et  rmgisterium  saturni.  Take  of  ceruse,  a  pound;  dis¬ 
tilled  vinegar,  one  gallon  and  a  half ;  boil  the  ceruse 
with  the  vinegar  until  the  latter  is  saturated;  then  filter 
through  paper ;  and  after  proper  evaporation  set  it  aside 
to  crystalise.  (Pharm.'Lond.  17S8.)  Repeat  the  evapo¬ 
ration  and  crystal isation  until  no  more  crystals  are 
formed.  The  ceruse  should  be  finely  powdered  before 
the  vinegar  is  added;  and  during  the  boiling  it  should 
be  frequently  stirred  with  a  wooden  spatula.  The 
strong  acid  which  remains  after  distilling  vinegar  is  the 
most  useful.  If  the  heat  is  considerable,  the  acid  will 
be  dissipated  before  it  combines  with  the  lead.  It  will 
be  sufficient  that  the  vinegar  be  hot.  When  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  exhaled  for  crystalisation,  a  small  quantity  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  may  be  added. 

In  all  the  intentions  of  the  aqua  lithargyri  acetati,  the 
sugar  of  lead  may  be  used ;  and  of  all  the  preparations 
of  lead  for  external  use,  cerussa  acetata  is  perhaps  su¬ 
perior  to  any,  for  we  are  much  more  certain  of  the 
strength  of  this  preparation  than  of  any  other.  The 
best  mode  of  applying  it  is  prescribed  by  Mr.  Bell,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  43. 

Whether  this  salt  be  employed  in  solution,  with 
eight  parts  of  water,  as  usually  directed  ;  or  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  which  becomes  red,  styled  by  Crollius  bal- 
samum  plunibi ;  with  olive  oil,  oil  of  camomile  and 
water,  or  other  liniments,  it  is  useful  in  every  complaint 
for  which  the  preparations  of  lead  have  been  recom¬ 
mended.  The  various  inflammations,  even  the  erysipe¬ 
latous  ones,  have  been,  it  is  said,  relieved  by  this  remedy, 
externally  applied.  What  comes  near  to  this  external 
application  is  its  use  in  inflammations  of  the  throat ; 
and  in  aphthae,  applied  by  means  of  a  camel  hair  pencil; 
warmly  recommended  by  Raulin  and  others,  though 
not  supported  by  more  judicious  practitioners.  In 
gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhoea  it  is  used  as  an  injection 
when  dissolved  in  water,  sometimes  with  camphor; 
and  after  a  little  time  with  vitriolated  zinc.  Girtanner 
employs  it,  adding  to  each  ounce  of  the  solution  thirty 
drops  of  the  spiritus  nitri  dulcis,  in  which  from  three  to 
eight  grains  of  opium  have  been  previously  combined. 
In  Ophthalmia,  q.  v.  its  use  is. well  known. 

In  swelled  testicles  it  is  a  very  advantageous  applica¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  scorbutit  ulcers,  combined  with  opium 
and  the  white  of  an  egg.  It  is  highly  commended  in 
cancers;  in  foul  ulcers;  in  hemorrhages  ;  in  hysterical 
attacks,  applied  on  wet  rags  to  the  abdomen  ;  in  diar¬ 
rhoeas,  added  to  clysters ;  and  in  excess  of  lust,  applied 
to  the  pubes. 

As  an  internal  medicine  it  has  been  warmly  com¬ 
mended,  and  as  eagerly  decried ;  nor  need  we  stay  to 
enumerate  the  authorities  on  either  side,  since  the  ge¬ 
neral  opinion  has  decided  on  its  danger.  It  has  been 
generalty  used  in  hemorrhages,  and  all  increased  evacua¬ 
tions;  in  hectics;  in  gonorrhoeas;  in  night  sweats;  in 
mtermittenls ;  in  internal  inflammations  ;  in  furor  uter- 
inus ;  mania;  melancholia;  hypochondriasis;  headach; 
dropsies ;  diseases  of  the  spleen  ;  and  more  lately  in 
America  in  chorea  hysteria;  epilepsies,  bcc.  Various 
have  been  its  combinations  for  these  different  complaints, 


and  various  its  doses,  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  half  a 
dram.  To  detail  them  minutely  would  be  useless,  since 
we  cannot  recommend  the  imitation. 

Extractum  saturni,  aqua  lithargyri  acetati,  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  gently  boiling  equal  parts  of  litharge  and 
vinegar  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  If  boiled  longer 
after  its  separation  from  the  mass,  it  is  styled  an  extract. 
lhe  London  college  call  it  aqua  lithargyri  acetati,  and 
order  two  pounds  four  ounces  of  litharge  to  be  mixed 
with  one  gallon  of  distilled  vinegar,  boiled  to  six  pints, 
constantly  stirring,  then  to  be  set  aside ;  and  after  the 
faeces  have  subsided  to  be  strained.  Pharm.  Loud.  1 788. 

Of  this  a  cataplasm  is  made  by  adding  3i.  of  the 
water  to  one  pint  of  rain  water,  and  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  ot  bread  crumbs  to  form  a  poultice.  It  is  applied 
in  local  inflammation ;  commended  in  cancerous  and 
scrofulous  cases;  for  improving  the  state  of  unhealthy 
sores;  and  in  milk  tumours  of  the  breast.  Of  this 
acetated  litharge  the  cremor  lithargyi  acetati  is  formed, 
by  adding  one  dram  of  the  water  of  acetated  litharge 
to  one  ounce  of  cream  ;  of  service  in  external  ophthal¬ 
mia,  applied  upon  linen  rags.  It  is  powerfully  sedative, 
and  useful  in  burns  or  scalds  from  the  great  degree  of 
cold  attending  its  application. 

Cerussce  injcctio  compusita.  R.  Pulv.  Ceruss.  comp. 
,9  i.  zinci  vitriolati  gr.  vi.  aq.  rosae  ^iv.  m  ;  an  useful 
injection  in  the  inflammatory  stages  of  gonorrhoea. 

Cerussce  linimentum  cum  suponc.  R.  Solutionis  saponis 
fij.  aquae  lithargyri  acetati  y.  m.;  a  good  application 
for  diseased  joints,  and  for  bruises  with  deep-seated 
inflammation. 

Aqua  saturni,  is  called  by  Goulard  the  vegeto-minercl 
water.  He  makes  it  by  dropping  into  a  quart  of  pure 
water  an  hundred  drops  of  the  extract  of  saturn,  adding 
four  tea-spoonfuls  of  brandy.  This  is  his  specific  in 
external  inflammations,  particularly  of  the  eye,  for  wash¬ 
ing  ulcers,  cancers,  scrofulous  tumours,  contusions, 
phlegmons,  erysipelas,  piles,  chilblains,  tetters,  gan¬ 
grenes,  &c.  A  solution  of  the  cerussa  acetata  will  pro¬ 
bably  have  the  same  effect. 

Ccratum  saponis  was  introduced  into  practice  by  Mr. 
Pott,  and  is  made  by  boiling  gently  together  a  pound  of 
litharge  finely  levigated ;  a  gallon  of  vinegar  ;  and 
eight  ounces  of  soap,  till  all  the  moisture  is  evaporated. 
To  this  must  be  added  a  pound  ot  yellow  wax,  and  a 
pint  of  olive  oil,  previously  mixed  by  melting,  and  the 
whole  must  be  assiduously  stirred  from  the  beginning. 
It  is  a  convenient  and  useful  dressing  for  fractures  and 
ulcers;  and  is  nearly  the  same  as  Marshall's  cerate, 
though  we  shall  approach  nearer  to  it  in  another  pre¬ 
paration. 

From  the  proofs  of  the  fondness  of  the  ancients  for 
the  preparations  oflead  already  given,  it  will  be  expected 
that  the  ancient  formula;,  particularly  the  external  ones, 
will  be  numerous.  We  were  indeed  surprised  at  the 
extent  of  our  list,  but  shall  abridge  our  account  so  far 
as  will  be  consistent  with  a  sufficiently  exact  and  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  subject;  and  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity  shall  divide  those,  not  already  noticed,  into 
oxides,  salts,  solutions,«plasters,  and  ointments. 

Oxides.  The  niagistcrium  p/iuubi  vel  saturni  is  the 
white  calx,  precipitated  from  the  saccharnm  by  spirit 
of  wine,  more  frequently  by  potash.  When  vitriolic 
acid  is  employed  it  forms  a  vitriolated  lead  ;  when  the 
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muriatic,  a  muriated  lead,  then  styled  lac  plumbi.  Each 
is  recommended  in  phthisis,  in  stomach  complaints  ; 
even  in  iliac  passion  and  schirrus  ot  the  liver  :  but  at 
present  both  are  neglected. 

Precipitatum  saturni  is  only  the  lead  precipitated  from 
the  extract  by  dilution.  It  is  used  as  a  cosmetic,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  little  eruptions  on  the  eyelids. 

Plumbum  vstum  is  prepared  by  adding  a  sixth  part  of 
sulphur  to  the  lead,  and  calcining  them  together.  It 
contains  consequently  some  portion  of  the  vitriolic  acid  ; 
is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  was  used  in  the  age  of  Dioscorides. 
The  plumbi  cincrcs  which  have  often  the  same  appella¬ 
tion,  and  are  used  in  a  saturnine  plaster,  are  prepared 
by  merely  roasting  lead,  without  any  addition.  The 
scoria:  argenti  contain  chiefly  lead,  and  are  used  with 
the  same  intention  as  the  other  calces  ot  this  metal. 

Salts.  Extractum  snturni  is  only  the  vegeto-mineral 
water,  deprived  of  all  its  fluid.  The  spintus  snturni, 
or,  as  sometimes  called,  oleum  saturni,  is  the  vinegar  ex- 
spelled  from  acetated  lead  by  the  strongest  force  of  tire. 
It  first  comes  over  in  a  thinner,  afterwards  in  an  oily, 
form;  at  first  yellow,  and  next  of  a  darker  colour.  It 
seems  to  possess  only  the  virtues  of  a  very  strong  vinegar. 
It  was  formerly  recommended  in  lepra,  scabies,  lues, 
and  melancholia;  but  has  apparently  no  peculiar  virtue. 
Crollius  gave  three  drops  of  the  oil,  mixed  with  wine, 
in  colic. 

Nit  rum  safurninum  is  prepared  by  dissolving  three 
parts  of  nitre  with  two  of  acetated  lead,  and  crystalising 
the  solution.  It  seems  to  be  an  astringent;  is  re¬ 
commended  in  haemorrhages,  and  by  Schroeder  in 
asthma.  There  is  apparently  little  reason  to  suspect 
any  decomposition,  and  the  salts  seem  to  crystalise  to¬ 
gether.  If  a  double  elective  attraction  takes  place,  the 
result  will  be  nitrat  of  lead  and  acetated  postash.  If 
the  preparation  is  so  highly  astringent  as  its  admirers 
represent,  this  may  be  the  case. 

Solutions.  Acetated  lead  in  a  fluid  form  occurs 
under  different  titles.  The  acetinn  saturni,  in  old  phar¬ 
maceutical  authors,  has  sometimes  a  small  proportion  of 
nitrous  acid  added;  and,  combined  with  a  little  of  the 
camphorated  spirit,  has  been  recommended  as  a  clyster  in 
diarrhoea.  The  acetinn  centssce,  and  acetum  tninii,  some¬ 
times  called  tinctura  minii,  are  similar  preparations. 
The  latter  is  ordered  by  Salchow  in  a  dose  of  four  drops, 
four  times  a  day,  in  a  case  of  gonorrhoea,  while  the 
vegeto-mineral  water  was  constantly  applied  to  the 
testicle,  which  at  the  same  time  was  swollen. 

The  extractum  saturni  of  Janin  is  made  by  evaporat¬ 
ing  the  acetum  lythargyri  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste. 
Two  parts  of  this  extract  are  then  diluted  with  sixteen 
parts  of  warm  water,  and  the  whole  kept  in  well-stopped 
phials.  It  is  supposed  to  be  superior  to  Goulard  s  ex¬ 
tract  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes;  and  when  used, 
four  drops  of  the  extract,  with  three  of  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine,  are  added  to  an  ounce  of  water. 

Goulard's  extract  is  also  an  inspissated  vinegar  of  lead, 
again  reduced  to  a  fluid  form  by  the  affusion  ot  water. 
It  is  only  used  in  this  state,  except  when  the  author 
seems  to  have  applied  it  of  a  thicker  consistence,  ap¬ 
proaching  that  of  a  plaster,  to  an  inflamed  tumour  of 
the  breast.  The  extract  is  employed  in  all  cases  where 
the  acetated  cerussa  has  been  recommended;  and- when 
joined  with  one-third  of  oil  of  turpentine,  one  half  of 
(fkunge  (of  a  hare),  and  one  forty-eighth  of  petroleum, 
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has  been  applied  with  success  to  scrofulous  swelling*. 
Added  to  the  extracts  of  hemlock,  henbane,  and  opium, 
it  is  said  to  hav*e  relieved  swelled  testicles.  Bell  has 
recommended  it  in  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  as  well  as  in 
,  scrofulous,  spongy,  and  torpid  ulcers.  An  anonymous 
German  author  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  commendation, 
when  joined  with  soap,  and  applied  to  cancers  ;  and 
with  aromatics  to  tumours  of  the  arm.  In  fomentations, 
with  warm  astringent  decoctions,  it  is  said  to  relieve 
incontinence  of  urine  from  a  debility  of  the  sphincters, 
phymosis,  paraphymosis,  ulcers  of  the  penis,  and  bubos. 

The  vegeto-mineral  water  of  Goulard,  is  only  the 
diluted  extract,  with  a  double  quantity  of  spirit  ot 
wine,  that  is,  double  the  quantity  ot  the  extract.  It  is 
recommended  in  almost  every  disease  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  many  others,  particularly  in  erysipelas  from 
an  external  cause;  burns  of  every  kind ;  the  bites  of 
insects  ;  gun-shot  wounds  ;  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  ; 
incarcerated  hernia ;  venereal  complaints ;  sinous  ulcers ; 
ozasna  ;  fistula  lacrymalis  ;  and  tumours  either  glandular 
or  of  the  joints.  Other  authors  confirm,  in  part,  the  vari¬ 
ous  virtues  of  this  fluid;  and  Salchow  adds,  that  pains  in 
the  teeth  are  relieved  by  rinsing  the  mouth  with  a  diluted 
solution  of  it,  and  even  gouty  pains  alleviated.  Goulard 
recommends  from  twelve  to  fifteen  drops,  diluted  with  a 
measure  of  water,  in  heat  of  urine,  an  involuntary  dis¬ 
charge  of  semen,  gonorrhoea  benigna,and  even  dysentery. 

The  lac  virginis  is  the  same  as  the  lac  plumbi,  former¬ 
ly  mentioned,  viz.  the  acetum  plumbi,  from  which  the 
lead  is  precipitated  by  means  of  alum,  or  common  salt. 
The  psoncum  Galcni,  whose  use  is  known  from  its  title, 
is  a  solution  of  lead  with -double  its  weight  of  chalchitis, 
a  vitriolated  iron,  or  an  oxide  of  iron,  in  vinegar.  The 
oleum  saturni  is  made  by  dissolving  the  saccharum  sa¬ 
turni  again  in  vinegar,  crystalising  it,  and  suffering  the 
crystals  to  deliquesce  in  the  air.  The  tinctura  antiphysica i 
was  not  long  ago  in  an  Edinburgh  dispensatory,  but  de¬ 
servedly  neglected.  It  is  an  useful  astringent,  hut  owes 
its  virtue  to  the  salt  of  iron,  for  the  lead  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  precipitated. 

Plasters.  These  are  uncommonly  numerous,  for 
preparations  of  lead  have  been  added  to  plasters  of  al¬ 
most  every  kind,  since  the  time  of  Dioscorides.  A  list 
of  the  titles  only  would  be  unsatisfactory,  and  to  describe 
the  formulae  would  be  tedious,  for  near  eighty  different 
plasters  have  been  enumerated.  We  shall  omit  them 
also  for  another  reason.  In  the  form  of  a  plaster  th® 
lead  is  so  intimately  involved  with  the  wax  and  oil,  that 
it  scarcely  exerts  its  peculiar  powers ;  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  owe  their  utility  to  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients. 

The  ointments,  including  the  CF.RATS,  exceed 
forty,  but  we  shall  only  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most 
important.  The  unguentum  c  cerussa  acetata,  the  nutri~ 
turn,  and  the  ccratum  saponis,  have  been  already  noticed. 

The  unguentum  ail  ambusta  of  J uncken  contains  cerussa, 
camphor,  powder  of  olihanum,  and  oil  of  roses,  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  ;  but  that  of  Jurine  is  more  neat 
and  effectual.  A  dram  of  litharge  is  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  olive  oil,  to  which  is  added  an  ounce  of  wax, 
and  a  scruple  of  opium.  In  lax,,  spongy  ulcers,  the 
proportion  of  litharge  is  increased;  and  in  case  of 
violent  pains  that  of  opium  is  larger.  The  unguentum 
nposto/orum  of  the  Wirtemburg  pharmacopoeia  contains 
turpentines,  with  a  numerous  host  of  resins  and  gum- 
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StSlft10  that  of,lead-  were  intended  to  restore.  May  not  then  tonics  act 

preparation  than  a  saturnine"™  Thf™^  '"p1?1  chiefly  by  repressing  irritability ;  for  though  irritability 

ca,ii„„is will: u„coh^r" it's  as i,'w-akness- its ■co,,tim,a"ce ,eads - its ~ 
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gvjntum  c  lapidc  calimmari  of  the  Swedish,  the  desicca- 
Ul,m  n‘nvm  ot  the  new  dispensatory,  vnguentum  de 
,  ot  Juncken,  vnguentum  fuscum  of  Wurtzius, 
and  grueum  of  J uncken ;  are  of  this  kind.  The  unguen- 
uv>  / mmorroididc  noncum,  as  well  as  that  of  ll'edclius, 
each  contain  camphor  added  to  the  calces  of  lend  ;  and 
in  the  former  is  also  a  proportion  of  opium.  lhe  un- 
gvenrum  e  tmtno  camphoratum  of  the  Wirtemburg  dispen¬ 
satory  is  a  similar  formula,  but  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  lead  in  different  forms ;  very  nearly 
resembling  Marshall's  cerate.  The  vnguentum  vnindi- 
Jicans  of  Stahl  is  made  by  amalgamating  lead  with  quick- 
sih  er  in  equal  parts,  to  which  is  added  the  terra  tri- 
politana,  and  the  unguentum  album  camphoratum. 
lhe  vnguentum  ad  opthalmiam  siccatn  of  Senertus  con¬ 
tains  litharge,  camphor,  and  aloes:  it  is  applied  on 
the  eyelids,  chiefly  in  ophthalmia  tarsi.  Numerous  are 
the  vngventa  ad  scabiem  which  contain  lead.  In  that  of 
the  \\  irtemburg  dispensatory  we  find  also  styrax,  oil 


If  lead  then  checks  irritability,  it  may  be 
considered  as  possessing,  in  one  view,  a  tonic  power; 
and  of  course  not  to  differ  from  the  other  metals.  If 
then,  as  we  have  said,  iron  is  a  tonic  possessing  an  in¬ 
flammatory  stimulus,  lead  on  the  other  hand  may  be 
such,  combining  also  a  power  purely  sedative.  The 
discussion  we  must,  however,  resume,  videTotsiCA. 

f  an  then  its  tonic  power  be  obtained  without  its 
sedative  ?  or  can  its  sedative  effects  be  procured  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  destruction  of  irritability  in  the  in¬ 
testinal  canal  ?  These  are  questions  which  we  dare  not 
answer  fully,  lest  we  should  lead  to  dangerous,  un¬ 
warrantable  experiments.  In  the  course,  however,  of 
this  enquiry  we  have  been  led,  from  occasional  facts’re- 
corded  or  incidentally  mentioned,  to  think  that  the 
combination  of  mercury,  perhaps  of  iron,  may  counter¬ 
act  its  sedative  power ;  and,  from  our  own  experience,^ 
we  know  the  interposition  of  oily  medicines  will  probably 
preserve  the  intestinal  canal  from  injury.  The  stimulus 
of  many  spices  are  confined  to  the  alimentary  canal 


Schroeder  ai;d‘”ercurius  Prcc'«P’'tatus  albus ;  in  that  of  onlyTand  Uwse  iiteljwed^ay  perhaps ‘prevent injury 

I-1'  Such  reflections  iS,  lid  V™  IE 


Ce,,ted  linen  spread  sn.h  a  faster  c=  «££ 

of  lead,  camphor,  and  wax.  arc  sa  d  m  bp, at  . „  „  °  ..  •  s  pnuspnoratea 
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Juncken  s  turpentine,  styrax,  common  salt,  and  juice 
of  lemons. 

.  ^  Lc>  °tS}  as  the  name  implies,  are  of  a  greater  con¬ 
sistence  than  the  ointments,  and  for  the  reasons  before 
assigned  probably  less  useful.  The  erratum  e  minio, 
however,  offthe  Wirtemburgh  pharmacopoeia,  contains 
camphor;  and  is  said  to  be  highly  useful  in  bums,  in 
inflammations,  and  in  the  troublesome  suppurations 
which  sometimes  arise  from  blisters.  The  erratum  sa- 
tvrnmum  of  Goulard  contains  one  part  of  his  extract, 
rour  parts  of  yellow  wax,  and  four  parts  of  expressed 
oil.  It  a  portion  of  the  zincum  ustum  be  added  it  is 
said  to  be  more  efficacious,  and  the  most  fetid  ulcers  to 
have  been  cured  by  it;  taking  internally  small  doses  of 
inuiiated  mercury,  or  drinking  freely  of  an  infusion  of 
malt.  Cerated  linen  spread  with  a  plaster  composed  of 
ext  i  act  of  lead,  camphor,  and  wax,  are  said  to  be  useful 
in  rheumatic  and  gouty  pains ;  as  well  as  in  tumours  of 
the  head,  from  external  violence,  buboes,  and  chilblains. 

From  the  very  extensive  list  of  saturnine  applications 
employed  fiom  the  time  of  Galen  to  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  a  fair  inference  may  be  drawn,  that  the  external 
application  of  lead  is  not  injurious  to  the  constitution  in 
general.  Dr.  Percival,  Stoll,  and  some  others,  contend, 
that  it  has  been  occasionally  so  ;  and  Tode,  with  a  long 
list  of  authors  on  the  opposite  side,  with  the  consent  of 
the. experience  of  more  than  2000  years,  declare  their 
innocence.  When  we  add  the  reflections  already  sug¬ 
gested,  that,  even  applied  to  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
it  is  less  deleterious  than  has  been  generally  supposed, 

perhaps  imaginary  terrors  respecting  its  application  will 
cease. 

a  l  may  n(?W  enlar6e  a  more  fully  on  its  action. 
All  the  metals,  we  have  said,  are  tonics,  though  we 
have  reluctantly  excepted  lead.  Yet  when  we  consi¬ 
der  the  various  tonics  which  we  employ,  we  shall  find 
room  for  suspecting  them  to  contain  a  narcotic  quality 
3 he  Portland  powder,  which  was  long  continued 
showed  a  strong  narcotic  power;  and  all  bitters,  if  not 
occasionally  remitted,  seem  to  impair  the  tone  they 
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trial ;  for  a  medicine  so  active,  and  which,  with  proper 
management,  might  prove  so  salutary,  should  not  be 
neglected  from  imaginary  apprehensions,  or  resigned  till 
it  clearly  appears  that  no  corrector  can  be  discovered. 

See  Neumann's  Chemistry ;  Cullen's  and  Lewis's 
Materia  Medica  ;  Goulard’s  Treatise  on  the  Effects  and 
various  Preparations  of  Lead  ;  Aitken's  Observations  on 
the  external  Use  of  Preparations  of  Lead;  Bell  on 
Ulceis,  edit.  3.  p.  36  ;  London  Medical  Transactions 
vol.  i.  p.  257. 

Pr.UMBUM  NIGRUM.  BLACK  LEAD;  fahrilis  ni- 
gnea ;  ochra  nigra ;  zcadt.  It  hath  none  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  common  lead,  except  that  of  colouring  in 
drawing  lines.  It  is  not  now  used  in  medicine,  though 
formerly  reckoned  drying  and  repellent.  Strictly  speak- 


lead;  but  Plumbago,  q.  v.  is  really  meant. 

Plu  mbum  caNdidum.  See  Stannum. 

Plu'mbum  cinereum.  See  Bismuthum. 

Plu'mbum  rub  rum.  See  Adrop  and  Plumbum 

PLUMMETvI  lTLULiE.  Plummer’s  pills! 
Levigate  calomel,  and  the  precipitated  sulphur  of  anti¬ 
mony,  of  each  two  drams,  together;  add  three  drams  of 
the  gam,  and  one  dram  of  the  resin  of  guaiacum  ;  mix 
them  well,  and  make  them  into  a  mass,  with  the  balsam 
capivi. 

These  pills,  Dr.  Plummer,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Essays,  recommends  in  spots,  pimples,  and  flushing  in 
the  face,  virulent  gonorrhoea,  sciatica,  rheumatism,  lues 
venerea,  ulcers  with  pains  and  swellings  in  the  feet 
scrofulous  disorders,  &rc.  The  combination  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  useful  one;  but  too  long  continued  triture 
tenders  the  calomel  less  active,  lhe  ingredients  should 
be  rubbed  slightly  together;  and  we  have  sometimes 
directed  the  calomel  to  be  beat  in  after  the  mass  was 
made.  Indeed  their  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
ALthIOPICjE  PI  1.1/ LAC  ;  q.  v. 

1  LU  ML  LA.  A  LITTLE  FEATHER;  (a  dim.  of 
plunw,  a  feather).  See  CoRCULUM. 

PiSE  LIMA,  (from  xzvsw.  to  breathe).  Spirit,  aii^ 
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vapour,  or  the  breath.  (See  Anhf.latio.)  It 
is  also  the  appellation  of  a  water  called  scyt/ncus  latex. 

PNEUMATICA.  When  the  existence  ot  an  air, 
peculiarly  pure,  adapted  to  preserve  life  and  flame  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  the  atmospheric,  was  dis¬ 
covered.  it  was  at  once  supposed  that  the  universal  me¬ 
dicine  so  long  sought  was  found  ;  and  the  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations  of  physicians  were  still  farther  raised,  when  it 
was  shown  that  it  combined  with  the  blood  in  respiration, 
giving  it  a  more  brilliant  hue.  Oxygen  gas  was  conse¬ 
quently  soon  employed  in  various  cases,  particularly  in 
hectics  ;  but  it  was  generally  injurious,  and  appeared  to 
increase  the  florid  complexion,  and  the  feverish  heats, 
with  all  their  distressing  consequences.  In  fact  it  was 
soon  found  that  this  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  though 
necessary'  to  support  life,  required  to  be  lowered  in  its 
powers  to  prevent  its  too  great  stimulus ;  and  we  have 
at  last  discovered  that  the  azote,  the  supposed  injurious 
part  of  our  atmosphere,  contributes  to  some  important 
functions,  already  hinted  at,  viz.  the  animalisation  of 
the  nourishment  taken  in.  ,  .  .  . 

Yet  the  prospect  was  too  fascinating  to  be  relinquish¬ 
ed,  and  the  rapid  discovery  of  various  other  gases  kept 
expectation  alive,  and  fed  with  delusive  hopes  the 
anxious  expectations  of  the  sufferers,  and  their  sympa¬ 
thising  friends.  We  fear  that  the  injudicious  eager¬ 
ness  of  some  practitioners  has  contributed  to  render 
the  disappointment  still  more  painful,  and  the  inteiested 
selfishness  of  others  has  prevented  the  discovery  ot  the 
truth,  by  withholding  the  different  facts  necessary  for 
its  developement.  From  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  little  can  be  expected  in  medicine  from  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  factitious  airs.  We  shall,  however,  shortly 
notice  what  experience  has  fairly'  shown,  and  point  out 
those  cases  v'here  expectations  may  still  be  fairly  entei- 
tained. 

The  ottvgen  gas  is  highly  stimulant,  and  wdien  fre¬ 
quently  breathed  increases  the  irritability  of  the  arterial 
system,  often  its  tone.  In  still  larger  quantities  it  ex¬ 
hausts  irritability,  and  acts  like  all  stimuli  in  excess. 
Yet  perhaps  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried  in  com¬ 
bination  with  air  of  a  lower  quality',  particularly  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  in  cases  where  the  irritability  of  the 
system  is  too  much  diminished,  as  in  chlorosis,  scurvy, 
the  cutaneous  diseases  of  old  age,  in  scrofula,  &c.  In 
some  of  these  diseases  the  oxygenated  salts  appear  to  be 
useful  medicines;  and  somewhat  may  be  expected  flora 
breathing  oxygenous  gas,  since  dry  elevated  situations, 
are  often  adapted  to  such  complaints.  Oxygen  gas 
should  be  diluted  with  perhaps  twenty  times  its  quantity 
of  common  air,  even  in  cases  of  diminished  iiritability, 
and  with  twice  as  much  in  others. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  has  not  been  found  efficacious  in 
complaints  for  which  pneumatic  medicine  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  we  mean  in  phthisis  ;  nor  has  the  air  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lime-kilns  appeared  particularly  salu¬ 
tary,  where  this  gas  is  copiously  mixed  with  the  air  ot 
the  atmosphere.  In  other  forms  it  has  been  found  use¬ 
ful.  From  fermenting  poultices  is  has  acted  apparently 
as  a  powerful  antiseptic;  thrown  on  foul  ulcers,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  on  cancers,  it  seems  to  correct  the  fertor  and 
amend  the  appearance  of  the  disch»ge;  and  similar  effects 
have  followed  from  washing  them  with  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  this  gas.  Internally,  in  the  form  of  yeast, 
it  is  said  to  correct  putrid  acrimony  in  the  bowels. 


The  effects  of  the  super-carbonated  mineral  waters  in 
strengthening  the  stomach,  and  correcting  symptoms  of. 
dyspepsia,  have  been  frequently  noticed. 

The  hi/drocarbonate  is  prepared  by  decomposing  water 
by  means  of  hot  charcoal.  Its  immediate  effects  are  to 
produce  vertigo,  and  it  should  be  diluted,  previous  to  its 
exhibition,  by  about  thirty  times  its  quantity  of  common 
air.  It  renders  a  strong  pulse  more  weak  ;  but  if  the 
pulse  be  previously  weak  from  disease,  it  will  after 
some  time  render  it  slower  and  firmer,  should  its  effects 
be  salutary.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  in  hectics;  but  lias 
not,  we  suspect,  been  tried  in  other  complaints.  It 
appears  to  be  in  general  sedative,  and  occasionally  nai  - 
cotic  ;  nor  are  its  effects  in  hectics  very  different  from 
those  of  digitalis.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add, 
that  we  have  never  found  it  peculiarly  advantageous. 

Hydrogenous  gas.  The  inflammable  air  of  former 
authors,  has  had  no  fair  trial  as  a  medicine.  Air  of  a 
lower  temperature,  and  near  marshes,  where  this  pecu¬ 
liar  gas  appears  to  reside,  is  found  useful  sometimes  in 
hectics,  occasionally  in  asthmas.  It  has  not  probably 
been  used  in  medicine,  because  it  could  not  be  breathed 
with  safety,  unless  combined  with  oxygen  ;  and  in  that 
state  would  be  subject  to  explode.  AVe  do  not  recollect 
this  union  having  been  mentioned  but  by  one  author, 
who,  speaking  of  the  want  of  medical  enterprise,  ob¬ 
served,  that  if  by  the  electrical  spark  such  explosions, 
were  produced  within  the  body,  he  knew  “  not  what- 
would  be  the  consequence.”  In  this  opinion  we  cor¬ 
dially  acquiesce. 

Azotic  gas.  The  mephitic  air  has  been  considered  as 
so  inimical  to  life,  that  we  believe  it  has  not  been  tried  ; 
but  this  gas,  with  a  small  proportion  of  oxygen,  fornfs 
the  nitrous  oxide,  which  is  said  to  act  as  a  most  pleasing 
stimulant,  whose  effects  arise  almost  to  intoxication 
without  any  subsequent  languor.  T his  air  has  not,  how- 
ever,  been  the  subject  of  any  experiments  as  a  medi¬ 
cinal  substance,  so  far  as  our  information  extends. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  physicians  were  too  much 
elated  by  the  first  discovery  and  the  prospects  it  held 
out,  and  too  soon  disappointed  by  want  of  success. 
Much  still  remains  in  this  department  of  medicine  for  a 
cautious  trial.  Yet  we  fear  expectation  may  be  again 
frustrated ;  for  hitherto  we  have  gained  little  by  pneu¬ 
matic  medicine.  It  may  be  useful  to  add  that  Air. 
Watt  has  contrived  convenient  portable  apparatuses  for 
these  purposes,  and  has  added  suitable  directions  fot 
using  the  different  gases.  See  Aer. 

See  Cavallo  on  Factitious  Air ;  Dr.  Beddoes’ Works ; 
and  Dr.  Thornton’s  Communications  on  Pneumatic 
Medicine,  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  passim. 

PNEUMATOCE'LE,  (from  wvevy.z,  wind,  and  Y.rj\r,, 
a  tumour) ;  hernia  Jlutulcntu  and  ventosa ;  pneumatosis.  A 
flatulent  hernia,  or  WINDY  RURTU re,  contains 
wind  only  in  the  herniary  sac  ;  but  it  is  very  rare.  In 
some  putrid  fevers,  in  the  small-pox,  and  gangrenes, 
some  parts  of  the  skin  frequently  crackle  like  parch¬ 
ment  under  the  finger;  and  in  a  very  corrupted  state 
of  the  fluids  pneumatocele  may  be  formed.  Mr.  Bell 
observes  that  the  terra  is  sometimes  confined  to  a  dis¬ 
tension  of  the  scrotum  by  a  collection  ot  air.  I  his 
hath  been  described  by  ancient  writers  as  frequent; 
but  all  the  tumours  they  describe  as  containing  air  wme 
watery  or  true  hernias.  That  species  of  hernia  to  whic  1 
young  children  are  liable  is  commonly  termed  a  win 
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rupture,  as  well  as  the  collections  of’ water  In  the  scro¬ 
tum  of  new-born  infants.  In  wounds  of  the  lungs,  air 
is  sometimes  extravasated  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
substance,  passing  into  the  scrotum,  ancl  over  the  whole 
body ;  and  in  highly  putrid  diseases  air  may  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  blood,  so  as  to  distend  the  cellular  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  scrotum,  as  well  as  of  other  parts ;  but  a 
real  pneumatocele  has  never,  probably,  existed  as  a 
mere  local  affection  of  the  scrotum.  In  the  case  of  air 
diffused  into  the  cellular  substance,  in  consequence  of 
a  wound  of  the  lungs,  small  punctures  with  the  point 
of  a'lancet  are  found  to  be  sufficient  for  evacuating  if. 
But  whenever  the  disease  is  induced  by  such  a  degree 
of  putrescency  as  will  separate  air  from  the  blood,  a 
plentiful  use  of  antiseptics  and  corroborants  is  indicat¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  disease  will  scarcely  yield  to  them. 

Mr.  Pott  positively  asserts  that  there  is  no  tumour  of 
this  kind,  and  in  this  situation,  in  a  living  animal :  it  is 
indeed  particularly  described  by  many  writers,  both 
ancient  and  modern  ;  but  the  complaint  is  either  a  true 
intestinal  hernia,  or  a  species  of  hydrocele,  frequently  a 
tumour  produced  by  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  remaining 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  after  its  com¬ 
munication  above  with  the  cavity  of  the  belly  is  closed  3 
and  a  true,  but  a  small,  intestinal  hernia. 

Some  late  writers  mistake  the  encysted  hydrocele  of 
the  tunica  communis,  which  connects  the  spermatic 
vessels,  for  the  wind-rupture 3  though  it  differs  from  the 
wind-rupture  in  its  situation  :  but  if  the  encysted  hy¬ 
drocele  of  the  tunica  communis  is  accompanied  with 
an  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  with  a  true 
hernia,  the  case  is  with  difficulty  ascertained. 

See  Bell’s  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  4gS;  Parey’s 
Works,  vii.  1(5,  1/  j  Pott’s  Chi rurgical  Works,  quarto 
edit,  j  Cullen’s  lirst  Lines,  vol.  iv.  j  Morgagni  de  Sedi- 
bus,  See.  xliii.  35. 

PNEUMATO'SIS,  (from  ■arvcU[iccro:c,  to  inflate), 
is  considered  as  a  genus  of  disease  including  com¬ 
plaints  which  arise  from  air  in  any  cavity.  It  contains 
the  pneumatosis  spontanea,  which  arises  without  any 
evident  cau^e,  but  usually  from  the  separation  of  air  in 
consequence  of  putrefaction  3  the  p.  traumatica,  from  a 
wound  in  the  lungs,  which  suffers  the  air  to  escape  into 
every  part  of  the  cellular  substance ;  p.  venenata,  from 
poisons  (see  Venenum)  3  and  p.  hysterica,  -  v'hen  the 
air  is  confined  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  See  Em¬ 
physema,  Pneumatocele,  and  Gastrodynia. 

PNEUMATO  MPHALOS,  (from  vuvevp.a,  and  oa- 
$z?>oc,  the  navel).  SeeHERNIA  UMBILICALIS. 

PNEUMO'NTA,  (from  zuvevpMv,  the  lungs).  An 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  its  containing  mem¬ 
branes.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease  among  the  phleg¬ 
masia:;  defining  it  a  febrile  affection,  attended  with  pain 
in  some  part  of  the  breast,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
cough.  The  species  are, 

Pneumo'ni a  peripneumonia.  See  Peripneu¬ 
monia. 

Pneumo'nia  pleuritis.  See  Pleuritis. 

PM  ELMO  NIC  A,  (from  the  same).  A  sense  of 
weight,  or  a  load  on  the  chest. 

PODAGRA,  (from  tray,  a  foot,  and  zfpa,  pain). 
See  Arthritis. 

PO'DEX,  (a  pedendo,  from  breaking  wind).  The 
fundament.  See  Anus  and  Prurigo  podicis. 
PODOITIY'LLUM  PELTA'TUM,  (from  vsws,  a 
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foot,  and  ipoWsv,  a  leaf,  from  its  shape).  See  Ana- 

PODOPII  YI.LU  M. 

PODOTHE'CA,  (from  zcovs,  and  ri9i j/xi,  pono).  See 
Chirothkca. 

POEGE'REBA.  See  Cortex  pogereb®. 

PO  HUN  WATERS.  See  Spa®  aou®. 

POINCIA'N A,  flower-fence,  poinciana  bijvga 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  5445  frutex  pavoninus  ;  crista  pavonis  ;  aca¬ 
cia  ortis  American,  &c.  grows  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  :  its  seed-pods,  infused  with  galls,  afford  the  best 
black  ink ;  but  no  part  of  the  plant  is  medicinal.  See 
Raii  Historia. 

POLE'NTA,  (from  pollen ,  flower) .  See  Alphiton. 

PO  LGAHA.  See  Palma  coccifera. 

PO'LIUM,  (vroXto;,  white,  from  its  white  capilla- 
raents).  Teucrium  Lin.  The  two  following  have  been 
noted  in  medicine. 

Po'LlUM  MONT  ANUM  LUTE'UM,  SMALL  UP¬ 
RIGHT  poley-mountain  5  teucrium  polium  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  792  cc,  is  a  small  plant,  with  square  stalks,  oblong  s 
woolly  leaves  set  in  pairs,  and  labiated  flowers. 

Po  lium  crk'ticum,  rosmarinum  stcechadis  facie; 
teucrium  frutescens ;  t.  creticum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  788  3  tree- 
g ermander  3  POI.EY  of  Candi  A.  The  leaves  are 
set  on  short  pedicles,  not  indented;  the  flowers  stand 
in  loose  clusters,  each  on  separate  foot-stalks. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  each  have  a  moderately  strong 
aromatic  smell,  and  disagreeable  bitter  taste.  Distilled 
with  water,  they  yield  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  essen¬ 
tial  oil  3  and  the  extract  is  very  bitter.  The  leaves  and 
tops  are  said  to  be  corroborant,  aperient,  and  antispas- 
modic.  See  Lewis's  Materia  Medica. 

POLLEX,  thumb  3  quod  vi  polleat,  because  in 
power  and  strength  it  is  superior  to  the  other  fingers. 
See  Digitus. 

POLLEX  PK'dIS.  The  GREAT  TOE. 

POLLINI  CIO.  See  Condio. 

POLYADE'LPHIA,  (fromsroAuf,wm//(/,and  zh?.tpo;, 
brother).  The  name  of  the  eighteenth  class  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system ;  comprehending  those  plants  which  bear 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  three  or  more  sets  of  united 
stamens. 

POLY  A'  N  D  R I A ,  (from  rfoXv;,  and  avrtp,  a  husband). 
The  name  of  the  thirteenth  class  of  the  Linnaean  sy¬ 
stem,  comprehending  those  plants  which  bear  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers,  with  many  stamens,  from  twenty  to  a 
thousand,  growing  single  on  the  receptacle.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  the  stamens  distinguishes  this  from  the  first 
eleven  classes  j  their  situation  on  the  receptacle  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  the  twelfth  class,  icosandria ;  and  their 
simplicity  avoids  all  confusion  with  the  sixteenth  and 
eighteenth  classes,  monuddphia  and  polyade/phia. 

POLYCHRE  STUS,  (from  tfoXu;  ,much , and  x$r,<rro;, 
useful).  An  epithet  of  several  medicines,  assigned  to 
them  for  their  extensive  utility. 

POLYCPIRK  STUM,  (from  7 toXv;,  and  x$ri use¬ 
ful).  See.Gu  aiacum. 

Polychrk'stum  SAL.  Salt  of  many  VIRTUES. 
See  N  it  rum. 

POLIt  DI'PSIA,  (from  TtoXv;,  and  'Si\pu,  thirst).  See 
Suits. 

POLYGA  LA,  (ttoXu;,  and  yzXa.,  milk,  from  the 
quantity  of  its  milky  juice),  ambarvulis  flos  3  amurella; 
poly  gala  lutea  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  (190,  common  blue  milk¬ 
wort,  is  a  small  perennial  plant,  with  the  leaves  al- 
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temate,  uncut,  and  those  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  stalk 
larger  than  those  on  the  lower :  the  flowers  are  irregu¬ 
lar,  tubulous,  tripetalous,  labiated,  set  in  loose  sp.kes 
on  the  tops,  the  cup  composed  of  five  leaves,  the  two 
larger  of  which  continue  after  the  flower  hath  fallen, 
and  embrace,  like  wings,  a  flat  bicellular  seed  vessel. 
The  stalks  of  this  common  sort  are  procumbent ;  the 
lower  leaves  are  roundish,  the  upper  oblong,  narrow, 
or  pointed  5  the  flowers  are  blue,  purplish,  or  red; 
sometimes  white,  with  a  kind  of  fringed  appendix  on 
the  lower  lip  ;  the  roots  are  slender  and  hard.  It  grows 
wild  in  dry  pastures,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  roots 
are  similar  in  taste  to  the  seneka,  and  said  to  have  in  a 
less  degree  the  same  effect  in  pleurisy. 

Polyga'la  senega,  and  marila'nbica.  See 
Senega. 

Polyga'la  I'ndica  minor.  See  Colinil. 

Polyga'la  ve'ra,  polygala  major  massiliotica  ;  co- 
lutea  cattle  genista;  fungoso ;  polygala  vulgaris  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
9S0  a.  Milk-vetch,  used  in  infusion  for  increasing 
the  milk. 

Polyga'la  amara,  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  t)87,  is  a  narcotic 
bitter,  and,  like  many  other  of  this  class,  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  but  with  the  usual  suc¬ 
cess. 

POLYGA'MIA,  (from  vnoXup,  and  yapo;,  vuptiit). 
The  twenty-third  class  in  the  Linnaean  system,  com¬ 
prehending  those  plants  which  bear  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  together  with  male  or  female  flowers,  or  both. 
This  term,  applied  to  a  single  flower,  regards  the  inter¬ 
communication  of  its  flosculi,  as  in  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  orders  of  the  class  syngencsia. 

Polyga'mia  trustra'nea,  (from  frusta,  to  no 
purpose).  The  third  order  in  the  class  syngencsia,  com¬ 
prehending  such  of  the  compound  flowers  as  have  per¬ 
fect  florets  in  the  disk,  producing  seed,  but  imperfect 
ones  in  the  ray,  which  are  barren. 

Polyga'mia  super'flua.  The  second  order  in 
the  class  syngencsia ,  in  which  the  florets  of  the  disk  are 
liermaphrodi’.e,  and  fertile;  those  of  the  ray,  though 
female  only,  fertile. 

POLYGON  ATUM,  (woXvc,  andyovu,  a  joint ;  from 
its  numerous  knots  or  joints).  Sigillum  Solomonis; 
eonvallaria  polygonatum,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  451,  is  a  plant 
with  unbranched  stalks,  oval  narrow  leaves,  ribbed  like 
those  of  plantain,  generally  all  on  one  side;  on  the 
other  side  hang  oblong  monopetalous  white  flowers,  two 
or  more  together,  on  long  pedicles,  followed  each  by  a 
blackberry;  the  root,  the  part  used,  is  white,  thick, 
fleshy,  with  several  joints,  and  some  flat  circular  de¬ 
pressions,  supposed  to  resemble  the  stamp  of  a  seal.  It 
is  perennial,  grows  in  woods,  and  flowers  in  May. 
The  roots  are  said  to  be  astringent,  incrassant,  and  cor¬ 
roborant;  if  bruised  and  applied  as  a  poultice,  it  dissi¬ 
pates  the  black  colour  from  contusions.  See  Raii  Hist. 

POLY  GONUM,  (from  the  same).  Knot-grass; 
calligonnw,  cenlinudia,  carcinelhrtm ,  corrigiola ;  poly¬ 
gonum  aviculare  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  5 1 9.  The  root  is  creeping 
and  fibrous;  the  stalk  and  branches  full  of  joints;  the 
stalks  recline  towards  the  earth,  are  smooth,  finely 
channelled,  slender,  and  branched,  full  of  knots  or 
joints,  from  which  grow  long,  oval,  sharp-pointed  leaves. 
The  root  is  cooling,  astringent,  and  hath  been  used 
against  internal  haemorrhages;  externally  against  in¬ 
flammations.  See  llaii  Historia. 


Poly'gonum  bistorta.  See  Biktorta. 

Poly'gonum  persicaria.  See  Persicaria. 

Poly'gonum  minus.  See  IIerniaria. 

POLYGY'NIA,  (from  moXvg,  many,  and  yvn j,  a  Wo- 
man).  A  class  of  plants,  in  whose  fructification  there 
are  many  pistils,  the  female  organs  of  generation. 

POLYMERI'SMA,  (from  znoXus,  and  pegos.a  mem¬ 
ber).  Supernumerary  limbs  or  parts. 

POLYMO'RPHOS,  (frorntroXyc,  and  poppy,  a  shape). 
Multiform.  See  Sphenoides  os. 

POLYNEU'RON,  (from  woXv;,  and  vsvpov,  a  string). 
See  Plantago. 

POLYO'STEON,  (from  tzroAu?,  and  oaleov,  a  bone). 
the  m  ETATARSUS,  which  consists  of  many  bones. 

POLY PE'T ALUS,  (from  ztroXu;,  and  wrslaXov,  a 
fower  leaf).  Many-leaved.  See  Petala. 

POLYPHA'RMACOS,  (-010X05,  and  <potppa.KOV,  a 
medicine;  from  its  various  uses).  See  Polychrestos. 

POLYPHY  LLUS,  (from  vyoX.og,  and  poXXov,  a  leaf). 
Having  many  leaves. 

POLY'PODES,  (from  vroXug,  and  vroog,  a  foot) .  See 
Aselli. 

POLYPO'DIUM,  (from  the  same;  on  account  of  its 
numerous  ramifications  resembling  a  polypus).  Poly¬ 
pody.  Poli/podiutn  vulgare  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1544,  a,  is  a 
fern  with  long  leaves  issuing  from  the  root,  divided  on 
both  sides,  down  to  the  rib,  into  a  number  of  oblong 
segments,  broadest  at  the  base ;  it  hath  no  stalk  or  ma¬ 
nifest  flower;  the  seeds  are  a  fine  dust,  lying  on  the 
backs  of  the  leaves  in  roundish  specks,  disposed  in  rows 
parallel  to  the  rib  ;  the  roots  are  long  and  slender,  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour  on  the  outside,  greenish  within, 
full  of  small  tubercles,  supposed  to  resemble  the  feet  of 
an  insect.  It  is  an  ever-green,  grows  in  the  clefts  of 
old  walls,  rocks,  and  decayed  trees.  That  produced  on 
the  oak  is  usually  preferred,  though  not  superior  to  the 
other  sorts.  It  yields  its  virtue  both  to  water  and  spi¬ 
rit  ;  but  the  spirituous  tincture  is  the  sweetest,  though 
the  spirituous  extract  is  only  astringent.  The  leaves 
have  a  weak  ungrateful  smell,  a  nauseous  sweet  taste,  a 
roughness,  and  a  slight  acrimony.  Its  virtues  are  those 
of  the  fern;  but  it  has  been  lately  given  in  mania,  though 
with  little  success,  and  is  frequently  used  in  the  catarrhs 
of  old  people,  as  like  the  fern  it  unites  a  slight  astrin- 
gency  with  its  demulcent  qualities.  The  ancients  sup¬ 
posed  it  to  be  a  purgative,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to 
discharge  pituita.  They  therefore  depended  on  it  in 
cases  of  melancholia. 

Polypo'dium  te'nf.RUM  Ml'mJS,  filix  querna  re - 
pens,  polypodium  dryopt ens  Lin.  bp.  PI.  1555, OAK-FERN  ; 
grows  in  marshy  places.  If  the  root  is  bruised  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  skin,  while  sweating,  it  is  said  to  take  oft'  the 
hair. 

Polypo'dium  fl'i.ix  fcemi'nea.  See  Filix  fce- 
minea. 

Polypo'dium  angustifo'lium.  Ion  chit  is  aspera, 
filix  foliis  polypodii ;  polypodium  lonc/iitis  Lin.  Sp  PI. 
1548.  Rough  spleen  wort,  grows  in  rough  un¬ 
cultivated  places.  The  root  is  aperient  and  diuretic. 

POLYPO  D1UM  F1I.IX  MAS.  See  FU.IX  MAS. 

PO'LYPUS,  (from  wo Xo s,  and  mac,  foot);  multipes, 
many-veet.  Under  this  title,  animals  the  most  dis¬ 
similar  are  arranged ;  but  at  present  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  first  class  of  the  moluscnc,  the  coriaceous.  (See 
Mot.  use  A.)  Their  characters  are,  a  projecting  head,  a 
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fleshy  body,  covered  \\  ith  a  coriaceous  sac,  or  case,  breath¬ 
ing  by  branchiae,  sexes  separate,  generally  inhabitants  of 
the  sea,  but  sometimes  found  in  rivers.  The  name  con¬ 
veys  an  erroneous  idea,  for  the  animal  swims,  and  what 
have  been  styled  feet  are  rather  tentacula  or  arms;  and 
indeed  very  powerful  ones,  if,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
/Elian,  and  Aldrovandus,  they  can  draw  down  and  sink 
the  tallest  vessels.  They  afe  carnivorous,  and  falsely  said 
to  devour,  from  want  of  food,  their  own  arms.  Polypi 
are,  however,  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  connecting 
link  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  since, 
like  plants,  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings;  and,  as 
the  cause  of  the  greatest  revolutions  of  the  globe,  we 
allude  to  the  formation  of  new  islands  and  continents, 
by  some  species  of  these  minute  animals  which  inhabit 
and  produce  corals. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  polypi  were  luxuries 
at  Greece  and  Rome,  considered  also  as  highly  nutri¬ 
tious  and  aphrodisiac.  Machon’s  Epigram  on  Philox- 
enes  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus.  The  poet  is  supposed  to 
be  dying  of  an  indigestion,  from  eating  almost  a  whole 
polypus,  and  having  bequeathed  his  poetry,  &c.  con¬ 
cludes, 

Ut  omnia  men  ahiens  hinc  auferam 

Date  mihi  quicquid  relictum  est  polypi. 

/ 

In  the  French  imitation  the  fish  is  the  sturgeon,  and  in 
the  English,  the  jowl  (of  salmon).  The  jest  was  too 
good  to  be  lost. 

The  Romans  were  particular  in  fattening  it,  and  nice 
in  their  management.  It  discharged  spontaneously 
sea-water,  so  that  no  salt  must  be  added;  the  flavour 
was  contaminated  by  a  knife,  so  that  it  must  be  cut  with 
a  reed.  Polypi,  it  is  said,  are  still  salted  in  Dalmatia 
and  Illyria,  from  whence  they  are  brought  to  Venice, 
and  the  Greek  priests  dry  them  for  their  fast  days. 
The  ancients  thought  them  carminative,  as  well  as  that 
they  increased  the  secretion  of  semen.  /Etius  recom¬ 
mended  them  to  those  who  were  weak  in  the  palestra. 
Diphilus  and  Paulus  /Egineta  observed,  that  they  were 
highly  nutritious  and  provocative.  Galen  gives  a  simi¬ 
lar  account.  It  is  said  also  that  the  polypus  was  an  an¬ 
cient  hieroglyphic.  With  its  arms  closed  it  represented 
caution  and  prudence ;  when  extended,  openness  and 
dissipation. 

WherTapplied  to  the  human  body,  the  term  implies 
coagulations  and  concretions  of  blood.  The  true  polypus 
is  only  such  a  concretion  of  blood  as  consists  of  a  whitish, 
fibrous,  and  pretty  compact  substance,  formed  from  the 
gluten  and  fibrin,  and  differs  widely  from  grumous  or 
coagulated  blood,  which  is  called  the  bastard-polypus. 
In  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nosology  it  is  a  synonym  of  sarcoma. 

Polypi  are  seated  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  the  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  heart,  the  jugular  veins,  the  veins  of  the 
uterus,  and  in  any  large  artery  or  vein,  usually  formed 
in  the  dying  moments,  though  sometimes  during  life, 
from  a  sudden  stagnation  of  the  blood,  in  consequence 
of  terror  or  surprise.  'I  hose  which  are  the  subjects  of 
operation  are  seated  in  the  nose,  uterus,  and  vagina, 
and  are  instances  of  sarcoma. 

Other  causes  are  said  to  be  large  draughts  of  cold 
water  suddenly  drank  after  being  heated  with  exercise, 
a  too  free  use  of  acids  and  of  spirituous  liquors,  lonf- 
continued  grief,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  hysteric  fits,  or 
spasmodic  asthma. 


The  signs  of  a  polypus  in  the  heart  or  larger  vessels 
are,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  ofien  excited  by  a  slight 
cause,  as  commotions  of  the  mind,  flatulent  aliment,  or 
costiveness ;  an  unequal  intermitting,  pulse,  often  ac¬ 
companied  with  fainting,  dilficulty  of  breathing,  or  a 
fixed  pain  about  the  heart. 

I  he  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  the  anxiety  which 
so  often  attend,  are  caused  by  mental  emotions,  flatu¬ 
lent  diet,  costiveness,  ike.  which,  by  disturbing  the 
equable  circulation  of  the  blood,  hurries  it  towards  the 
heart,  and  this  muscle,  from  the  obstructing  body,  cannot 
pioperly  contract.  Hie  inequality  and  intermission  of 
the  pulse  are  owing  to  the  same  cause  ;  for  when  a 
regularly  contracting  muscle  is  impeded  in  its  action, 
spasmodic  exertions  are  the  usual  consequence.  Polypi 
happen  more  frequently  in  the  right  auricle  and  ven¬ 
tricle  than  in  the  left,  and  oltener  in  the  veins  than  in 
the  arteries ;  on  account  of  the  weaker  contractile  force 
and  slower  circulation.  If  from  any  temporary  stop¬ 
page  of  the  blood  a  very  small  part  of  the  gluten 
concretes,  it  soon  forms  a  nucleus  for  additional  co¬ 
agulation. 

Polypi,  by  intercepting  the  circulation,  are  often 
the  causes  of  sudden  death;  for  a  more  violent  and  con¬ 
tinued  intermission  is  not  soon  followed  by  action,  even 
in  a  healthy  organ ;  but  where  such  morbid  obstruc¬ 
tion  exists,  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  heart  contracts  no 
more.  They  also  hasten  some  other  diseases  to  a  fatal 
termination,  as  peripneumonies,  pleurisies,  asthmas, 
catarrhs,  consumptions,  &:c. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  dissolve  them,  we  should  be 
anxious  to  prevent  their  increase,  and  to  avoid  all  vio¬ 
lent  mental  emotions;  every  cause  of  increased  circu¬ 
lation;  to  keep  the  bowels  loose,  and  avoid  by  the 
lightest  diet  the  stimulus  of  indigestion. 

Polypus  nakiuim,  uteri,  ike.  noli  me  tangere. 
The  sarcoma,  often  added,  with  little  accuracy,  as  a 
synonym,  is  generally  hard,  not  hanging  by  slender 
roots,  but  fixed  on  a  large  immoveable  basis. 

The  polypus  of  the  nose  is  an  excrescence  whose 
branches  spread  among  the  laminae  of  the  os  ethmoides, 
and  the  whole  cavity  of  one  or  both  nostrils.  (See 
Buccacraton.)  They  spread  on  the  laminae  spou- 
giosae,  nearly  as  the  hydatids  on  the  surface  of  the 
liver,  and  proceed  from  any  part  cf  the  nostrils,  or 
those  sinuses  of  the  cranium  lined  with  the  same  mem¬ 
brane. 

Polypi  occur  in  many  organs  besides  the  nose,  as  in 
the  uterus,  the  throat,  and  the  rectum.  They  differ 
from  the  former  as  they  are  not  merely  masses  of  con¬ 
creted  gluten,  but  seem  to  possess  independent  life, 
though  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  enlarged  glands 
of  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  This  opinion  is,  how¬ 
ever,  counteracted  by  their  appearance  in  other  parts, 
where,  there  are  no  mucous  glands,  as  in  the  uterus. 
No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  disease.  It  some¬ 
times  appears  constitutional,  and  occasionally  hereditary; 
and  is  not  the  consequence  of  scrofula  or  lues.  The 
pain  is  inconsiderable,  except  when  the  parts  are  dis¬ 
tended  by  their  increasing  size.  Hard  polypi  some¬ 
times  suppurate,  and  form  malignant  ulcers,  which  dis¬ 
charge  a  tetid  sanies,  but  seem  not  to  become  truly  can¬ 
cerous.  Those  tending  to  such  ulcers  are  usually  of  a 
livid  hue,  and  are  frequently  painful. 

Different  polypi,  and  the  same  at  different  times,  ap- 
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pear  of  different  sizes  and  consistencies!  their  elonga¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  very  rapid ;  at  others  they  are  sta¬ 
tionary  for  some  years.  The  soft  polypi  in  the  nose 
contract  from  the  constant  access  of  air,  but  the  hard 
ones  are  not  affected.  Each  kind  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  blood-vessels.  The  increase  may  be  sometimes 
prevented  by  astringent  applications,  as  a  solution  of 
alum,  or  a  decoction  of  oak  bark;  by  alcohol  and  vine¬ 
gar.  Mercury  generally  aggravates  the  complaint,  and 
caustics  are  of  little  service,  though  they  sometimes  ap¬ 
pear  to  lessen  the  softer  polypi,  and  destroy  small  re¬ 
maining  portions. 

When  a  polypus  appears  soft,  and  of  a  pale  colour, 
without  pain,  it  is  in  the  most  proper  state  to  extract, 
and  the  operation  best  succeeds,  as  it  has  rarely  more 
than  one  attachment,  which  is  very  small.  This  must 
be  brought  away  with  the  polypus,  and  is  easily  effected 
if  the  forceps  can  reach  or  approach  near  to  it.  If 
hard,  and  apparently  sehirrous,  it  has  generally  a  broad 
basis,  and  cannot  be  extracted.  The  attachment  of  the 
former  kind  is  usually  in  the  anterior  parts  of  the  nose; 
but  of  the  latter  in  the  posterior  and  higher  regions. 
That  kind  which  is  involved  with  the  foramina  of  the 
ethmoid  bone  cannot  be  extracted.  Wherever  the 
polypus  appears  it  must  be  ext  racted  anteriorly,  for  few 
can  bear  the  introduction  of  the  forceps  up  behind  the 
uvula. 

Mr.  Sharp  directs  the  following  method  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  operation:  “  Introduce  a  pair  of  forceps,  with  a 
slit  at  their  extremities,  for  the  better  hold,  an  inch 
and  a  half  up  the  nostril,  to  secure  the  polypus  as  near 
the  roots  as  may  be;  then  twist  them  a  little  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  continue  this  action  while  you 
pull  gradually  downwards*  if  it  breaks,  repeat  the  ex¬ 
traction  as  long  as  any  remains,  unless  it  is  attended 
with  a  violent  haemorrhage,  which  is  an  accident  that 
sometimes  happens,  and  rarely  fails,  if  the  polypus  is 
become  sehirrous:  this  haemorrhage  is  soon  abated  by 
the  contraction  of  the  vessels,  or  the  application  of  lint 
dipped  in  some  styptic.”  It  may  be  known  that  .the 
polypus  is  removed,  1st,  by  the  sight;  2dly,  by  the 
voice;  and,  .'idly,  by  the  freedom  of  respiration  through 
the  nose.  In  introducing  the  forceps,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  ossa  spongiosa;  but  for  this  purpose,  the  beak 
of  the  forceps  must  be  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  the  os 
palati.  When  the  operator  draws  away  the  polypus,  lie 
may  generally  bring  it  away  whole,  if  he  draws  and 
moves  it  very  gently.  If  any  part  remain,  the  lunar 
caustic  will  destroy  it.  The  ligature,  when  it  can  be 
applied,  is  often  more  successful  than  the  forceps. 

See  Poterius,  llulandus,  Wedelius,  Celsus,  /Egipeta, 
Albncasi.s,  Sennertus,  Glendorp,  Malpighius,  Hoffmann, 
Levret,  Le  Dran,  Sharp,  and  Heister.  On  the# use  of 
caustics,  Loefler  Beytrage  zur  Wundarsneykunst, 
who  recommends  butter  of  antimony,  and  the  same 
work  on  the  extirpation  of  polypi.  For  the  use  of  the 
ligature,  Hassdherg  Commentatio  Chirurgica.  See 
also  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  i)0;  London  Medical 
Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  407  ;  London  Medical  Journal, 
vol.  vi  p.  2ji;  Pott  s  Works,  4to.;  White's  Surgery,  p. 

FO’LYSARCIA,  (from  —oAlv,  and  <rao£,  ■flesh). 
Obc&itasi  corpulent ia :  steatites  Vogel.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  this  disease  among  the  inlumcscentiie ;  and  de- 
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fines  it,  a  troublesome  pinguedinous  enlargement  of  the 
body. 

The  cellular  membrane  of  the  body  is  supposed  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  adipose  by'  some  peculiar 
structure,  which  adapts  it  for  retaining  the  particles  of 
oil  secreted  from  the  blood ;  but  no  such  difference 
has  been  demonstrated,  unless  perhaps  in  the  size  of 
the  cells.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  disease  before 
11s,  that  the  Jat  may  be  collected  in  every  part  of  the 
cellular  substance,  and  that  the  great  distinction  arises 
from  the  greater  or  less  motion  to  which  the  parts  are 
subject.  Thus  the  fat,  in  stall-fed  oxen,  will  be  accu¬ 
mulated  even  in  the  interstices  ot  the  muscles  in  large 
quantities,  while,  in  the  hare,  where  the  loins  are  con¬ 
siderably'  exercised,  it  is  rarely  found  even  around  the 
kidneys,  or  in  any  other  part.  Fat  is  often  accumulated 
in  the  omentum  ;  but  in  the  -foetus  the  cells  of  this 
membrane  contain  only  a  gelatinous  fluid,  and  tat  is 
freely  deposited  under  the  skin.  -  The  latter  certainly 
depends  on  the  inconsiderable  motion  of  the  foetus;  the 
former  is  not  easily  explained.  (See  Adeps.)  Ihe 
cause  which  occasions  the  accumulation  of  this  oily 
matter  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  disease  is,  how¬ 
ever,  often  constitutional. 

Fat  people  are  in  general  dull  and  inactive,  subject  to 
pains  in  the  head  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  apo¬ 
plexies  and  palsies;  sleep  long  and  heavily,  but  are  pro-* 
verbially  cheerful  and  good  humoured.  As  it  contains 
an  acid,  it  lias  been  supposed  that  the  disease  is  owing 
to  an  excess  of  oxygen ;  but.  it  more  commonly  occurs  in 
low  close  situations  to  those  who  use  little  exercise,  to 
butchers,  cooks,  brewers,  and  those  who  drink  beer 
imperfectly  fermented. 

Its  best  remedy  is  exercise,  but  fat  people  are  usually 
inactive.  If,  however,  a  firm  resolution  can  induce  the 
fat  person  to  abridge  his  meals  and  his  sleep,  and  use 
steady,  constant  exercise,  he  may  soon  lessen  his  bulk. 
This,  however,  should  be  done  with  moderation,  or  he 
will  otherwise  injure  his  constitution.  Cyder-drinkers 
are  seldom  fat,  so  that  he  should  adopt  that  beverage. 

The  fat  person  should  not  only  abridge  the  quantity 
of  his  food  but  lower  its  quality.  Dr.  Cheyne,  by  a  milk 
and  vegetable  diet,  reduced  his  bulk  considerably;  ancla 
miller  is  saiff,  in  one  of  the  medical  collections,  to  have 
produced  the  same  effect  by  similar  means.  Soap,  the 
acetum  scillae,  and  common  vinegar,  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  they  are  seldom 
effectual  till  they  have  destroyed,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
digestive  powers.  Fernclius  recommends  diuretics: 
Zncutus  Lusitanus, 'leeches  and  scarifications;  Borellus, 
chewing  tobacco.  Other  authors  recommend  coffee,  pur¬ 
gatives,  and  blisters;  but  the  only  advantageous  plan  is 
that  already  explained. 

See  Coelius  Aurelianus,  Chron.  lib.  v.  c.  11;  Cul¬ 
len’s  First  Lines, vol.  i. 

POLYTUJ  CHUM,  (from  rcihu;,  and  (bi£,  hair). 
M  \  1  t> F. n  h  a  i  it  ;  so  cabled  from  its  resemblance  to  hair. 
See  A  1)1  ATs thu  M . 

POLYU  RICA,  Ischukia,  (from  rosAyf,  and  apov, 
urine).  See  Ischuria. 

PO'MA  AURA'NTIA.  The  orange.  See  Au- 
R  A  NT  I  \  HlSPANlCA. 

Foma  sink'nma.  China  orange.  Seo  A v - 
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POMA'CEUM,  (from  pomum,  an  app’e).  Cyder, 
cidra,  is  the  juice  pressed  from  apples,  and  fermented. 

I  he  more  austere  cyclers  are  the  strongest,  and  keep 
longest.  Cyder  is  an  useful  drink  in  scorbutic  and  me¬ 
lancholic  habits  ;  nor  does  it  intoxicate  so  soon  as  wine, 
since  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  mucilage.  It 
passes  off  Ireely  in  perspiration,  and  is  often  slightly 
laxative.  Moderately  used,  cyder  is  more  salutary  than 
wine ;  and  whey  prepared  w  ith  it  is  a  much  more 
agreeable  drink  for  patients  in  fevers  than  that  made 
with  wine. 

POMA'MBRA,  (from pomum,' an  apple,  and  ambra, 
amber).  Apples  of  amour  are  composed  of  odori¬ 
ferous  powders,  to  which  oils  are  added,  and  these 
powders  are  made  into  balls,  with  wax,  .mucilage 
of  gum-arabic,  &rc.  E.  g.  take  of  mace  and  cinnamon, 
of  each  two  drams;  musk,  civet,  and  gum-arabic,  of 
each  one  dram;  gum-tragacanth,  two  drams.  Mix 
and  make  into  balls.  They  are  used  only  as  perfumes. 

POMA  TIC7E.  See  Cochleae. 

POMA  TUM,  (from  pomum).  It  was  formerly  made 
with  lard,  suet,  and  a  species  of  apples  called  pome- 
waters;  but  at  present  it  is  only  lard  beat  up  into  a 
light  curd,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  rose-water,  or 
essence  of  lemons. 

PO  MPHOLYX,  from  eew.pcic,  a  blad¬ 

der).  A  bubble  excited  in  a  viscid  fluid  by  air,  and 
from  thence  the  name  of  a  cuticular  disease  in  the 
fourth  order  of  Dr  Willan’s  system,  styled  the  water- 
blebs,  resembling  the  urticaria.  The  name  also  of  the 
matter  found  adhering  to  the  covers  of  crucibles,  in  the 
form  of  a  light  downy,  whitish  powder,  which  sublimes 
from  the  lapis  calaminaris  in  making  brass,  sometimes 
called  nihil  album ,  white  tutty,  or  calamitis. 

PO'MUM,  (from  wop.a,  drink,  because  a  pleasant 
drink  is  made  of  apples).  See  Malum.  An  apple; 
an  appellation  of  staphyloma ;  and  in  botany  any  fleshy 
vessel  containing  many  seeds :  all  such  plants  are  term¬ 
ed  pomiferous.  Anapodopiiyllum  is  called  pomum 
inaiale,  and  momordica,  pomum  mirabile  Ilicrosolymi- 
tanum.  See  also  Bacca. 

Po'mum  Ada'mi.  A  name  for  the  lemon  fruclu 
aurantii ;  also  for  the  protuberance  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  formed  by  the  thyroid  cartilage.  (See  As  per  A 
auteria).  This  protuberance  is  thought  to  receive 
its  name  from  a  whimsical  supposition,  that  part  of 
the  forbidden  apple,  which  Adam  eat,  stuck  in  the 
throat. 

PONDERA,  (from  pendo,  lo  Weigh).  A  weight. 
The  varieties  of  weights  and  measures  have  greatly 
embarrassed  the  student,  and  retarded  the  progress  of 
science ;  and,  while  we  condemn  French  innovations, 
we  should  be  at  least  certain  that  no  Augaean  stable 
required  the  active  exertions  of  a  reformer.  We 
wanted,  however,  a  Jived  more  than  an  aceurate  stand¬ 
ard;  and  was  the  general  idea  of  a  given  weight  the 
same,  what  it  really  was  w'ould  be  of  little  importance. 
In  our  situation,  however,  we  must  look  both  to  our 
preeeceSsors  and  the  present  generation,  and  as  we 
have  strenuously  urged  the  perusal  of  the  Greek  au¬ 
thors,  we  must  endeavour  to  explain  their  language. 

The  grains  among  the  Greeks  was  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  scruple,  as  in  our  present  system,  and  the 
drams  and  otinces  had  the  same  relations  as  at  this 


time.'  The  siliqva,  y.spccnov,  was  one  half  of  an  obolus 
and  one  quarter  of  a  scruple.  The  aureus  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  the  denarius  of  the  Romans,  were  equal  to 
about  a  dram  and  one-seventh,  nearly  nine  grains.  Se¬ 
ven  denarii,  therefore,  make  an  ounce.  The  sextula  is 
equal  to  four  scruples,  the  daella  double  of  the  sextula, 
equal  to  eight,  and  the  siliculus  equal  to  two  drams. 
I  he  oxybathon  of  Galen  was  equal  to  an  ounce.  The 
scscuncfa  an  ounce  and  half,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a 
pound,  was  equal  in  weight  to  the  Juba  Alexundrina  ; 
the  sextans,  one-sixth  of  a  pound  to  two  ounces ;  the 
quadruns  and  triens,  the _  fourth  and  third  part  of  a 
pound  respectively.  The  semis  is  well  known  to  be 
halt;  the  septunx  equal  to  seven  ounces;  bes  or  bessis, 
bis  triens,  eight  ounces ;  dodrans,  dextans,  and  dcunx, 
nine,  ten,  and  eleven  ounces  respectively.  The  as,  vel 
assis,  is  the  pound. 

The  pound  weight  among  the  ancients  had  three  dif¬ 
ferent  values.  The  zygostutic,  or  civil  weight,  like  our 
avoirdupois,  was  equal  to  sixteen  ounces,  called  the  w-.a, 
or  mina  mediea ;  2.  the  Athenian,  Egyptian ,  or  Alex¬ 
andrian  pound,  according  to  Galen,  was  equal  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  drams,  twelve  ounces  and  a  half;  3.  the  medical 
pound,  as  at  this  time,  consisted  of  twelve  ounces. 

dhe  old  French  weights  and  measures  diifered  from 
ours;  but  in  their  eagerness  to  make  science  all  their 
own,  the  philosophers  of  that  nation  reformed  their 
cld  system.  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  la¬ 
boured  their  new  division  with  no  common  care,  and 
have  employed  the  most  scientific  accuracy  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  principle  on  which  they  rest.  This  is  the 
quadrant,  or  quarter,  of  the  earth's  circumference,  or 
the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  determined 
by  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds;  and 
their  mean  measure  the  metre,  the  ten-millionth,  part 
of  this  quadrant,  is  estimated  at  3  feet  1 1.3  lines,  nearly, 
39.37  English  inches.  The  subdivisions  and  the  incre¬ 
ments  of  the  metre  are  in  a  decimal  computation. 

Metre  22  39.37  Decametre  22  393.7 

Decimetre  =  3.93  Hecatometre  —  3937.0 

Centimetre  =2  O.Sg  Chiliometre  22  39  370.2 

Millemetre  n  0.03  Myriometre  =:  393702.2 

The  toise  is  equal  to  76.7 34  inches  English,  and  5/6 
French  grains  to  472.5  English. 

In  Long  Measure  the 

Yards  Feet  Inches 

Decametre  =  10  2  9,7 

Hecatometre  22  lot)  1  .  1 

Cliyliometre,  4  furlongs  22  213  1  10. 2 

Myriometre,  6  miles  1  furlong  22  156  O  0 

Eight  chiliometres  are  nearly  equal  to  five,  miles* 
Measures  of  capacity  we  have  already  mentioned. 
We  may  add,  however,  that  the  litre  is  nearly  equal  to 
2-jj-  wine  pints ;  fourteen  decilitres  nearly  equal  to  three 
wine  pints ;  a  chilolitre,  one  tun,  12.75  wine  gallons. 

The  weights  are  determined  by  the  increments  and 
decrements  of  the  gramme,,  which  we  find  differently 
estimated.  Its  true  English  value  is  15.44  grains 
English,  and  the  progress  is  as  follows : 
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Gramme  =  15.44  Decagramme  —  J  54.44 

Decigramme  =  1.54  Hecatogramtne  =  1544.4 

Centigramme  =  0.15  Chiliagramme  =  15444  02 

Milligramme  0.015  Myriogramme  r=  154440.23 

A  decagramme  is  6 pennyweights  10.44  grains,  troy; 

- 3  iiss.  4.44  grains  apothecaries  weight,  or  5.65  drams, 
avoirdupois. 

A  hecatogramme  is  3  ounces  S-*-  drams,  avoir dupoise. 

A  chiliogramme  2  pounds  3  ounces  5  drams,  av. 

A  myriogramme  22  pounds  1.15  ounces,  av. 

100  myriogrammes  1  tun,  minus  33  pounds  nearly. 

We  shall  add  an  easy  approximation  of  the  French 
weights  to  the  English,  applicable  to  medicine,  from 
Swediaur’s  Pharmacopoeia. 

Centigramme  =  £  grain. 

Decigramme  ~  2  grs. 

Gramme  —  20  grs. 

Decagramme  =  \  ounce. 

3  Decagrammes  “  1  ounce. 

Hectogramme  ~  3  ounces. 

4  Hectogrammes  ~  1  pound,  troy. 

5  Hectogrammes  =r  1  pound,  av. 

Killogramme  =:  2  pounds,  av. 

Myriagramme  ~  20  pounds,  av. 

See  Journal  de  Physique,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  46'0,  and  vol. 
xlix.  p.  gs  and  l6l . 

To  return,  however,  to  our  own  weights,  the  medi¬ 
cal  or  troy  pound  is  less  than  the  avoirdupoise,  but  the 
ounce  and  the  dram  are  greater.  The  troy  pound  con¬ 
tains  5/60  grains,  the  avoirdupoise  7000  grains.  The 
troy  ounce  contains  4£0  grains,  'the  avoirdupoise  only 
43 74  grains.  The  troy  dram  contains  60,  the  avoirdu¬ 
poise  rather  more  than  2/. 

The  pound  and  the  pint  are  called  libra  by  the  La¬ 
tins  ;  but  there  is  not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a 
pint  in  measure  answers  to  a  pound  in  weight.  A  pint 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  exceeds  a  pound  weight  by 
half  an  ounce. 

PONS  VAROLII,  (from  its  similarity  to  pons,  a 
bridge)  ;  Corpus  annulare,  processus  annularis.  Varo- 
lius,  an  Italian  anatomist,  gave  this  name  to  an  arch  in 
the  cerebellum,  which  he  first  discovered.  See  Me¬ 
dulla  OBLONGATA. 

PO  NTICA  VI  NA.  Acid,  feculent, and  taii- 

TAROUS  WINES. 

PO'NTICUM  MEL.  A  poisonous  honey. 

PO'PLES,  {quod  post  plicetur,  bent  backwards  in 
supplication).  The  HAM,  ignye,  ignys ;  the  hinder 
part  of  the  articulation  of  the  knee,  or  joint  of  the 
knee. 

POPLITE'A  ARTE  RIA,  (from  poplcs).  The  ar- 
teria  cruralis,  in  passing  the  ham,  is  called  poplitea,  and 
is  then  covered  only  by  the  integuments.  It  ends  by 
dividing  into  the  tibialis  anterior  and  posterior.  Sur¬ 
prising  as  it -may  appear,  it  is  a  fact,  that  though  the  ar¬ 
tery  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh  may  be  tied  with  impu¬ 
nity,  and  the  blood  be  distributed  as  usual  to  the  leg 
and  foot,  yet  the  popliteal  artery  in  the  ham  never  can. 
An  aneurism  in  this  artery  seldom  lasts  long  enough  to 
cause  a  caries  in  the  adjacent  bones.  When  it  happens, 
a  cure  may  be  elfiected  by  taking  up  the  femoral  artery. 
(See  Aneurism).  The  artery  in  this  part,  when  di¬ 


lated,  will  increase,  press  on  the  lymphatics,  and  in¬ 
duce  oedema  and  mortification  of  the  limb,  if  the  femo¬ 
ral  artery  is  not  taken  up,  or  the  limb  amputated  in 
proper  time. 

Popi.ite'a  vena.  The  crural  vein  takes  this  name 
just  above  the  ham,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  mus- 
culus  popliteus  it  divides  into  the  tibialis  anterior,  ti¬ 
bialis  posterior,  and  peronasa.  See  Ckuralis  vena. 

POPLITEUS,  (from  poples).  The  name  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  when  it  reaches  the  ham :  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  which  spread  over  the  whole  leg,  called 
plantares. 

Poplite'us  mu’sculus,  (from poples,  the  ham),  sub - 
popliteus,  from  the  place  of  its  situation.  This  muscle 
rises  tendinous  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur, 
within  the  capsular  ligament ;  passes  tendinous  under  * 
the  ham  inwards  ;  plays  upon  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and 
is  inserted  into  its  superior  and  inner  part,  serving  to 
turn  the  toes  inwards. 

POPULA  GO,  (from  populus,  from  its  leaves  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  the  poplar).  See  Calendula  palus- 
tris. 

POPULA'RIS,  (from  populus,  the  people).  See  En- 

DF.MIUS';  EPIDEMIUS. 

rO'PULUS,  (from  the  multitude  of  its  shoots).  The 
POPLAR,  ergeiros. 

Po  pulus  alba,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1463.  White  pop¬ 
lar,  albara  ;  faifarus,  grows  in  moist  places;  and  a  de¬ 
coction  of  its  bark  is  given  to  relieve  strangury  and 
sciatica. 

Po  pulus  ni'gra,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1464.  The  black 
poplar,  is  a  tall  tree,  with  dark  green,  rhomboidal,  acu¬ 
minated  leaves,  producing  imperfect  flowers  in  catkins. 
The  female  flowers  are  followed  by  membranous  pods, 
containing  a  number  of  seeds  winged  with  down.  It 
is  indigenous  in  watery  places,  and  of  quick  growth. 
The  young  buds  of  the  leaves  are  made  into  an  oint¬ 
ment  >  and  they  abound  with  a  yellow  unctuous  odor¬ 
ous  juice,  which  they  readily  impart  to  rectified  spirit 
of  wine.  The  tincture  yields  a  fragrant  resin,  resem¬ 
bling  storax.  See  Raii  Historia. 

Po  pulus  tre'mula,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1464.  The  Asp, 
or  aspin-tree,  grows  in  woods  and  marshy  places ; 
resembling  the  p.  nig)  a. 

PO'RCUS,  ( quasi  spurcus ,  filthy) .  Hog  ;  when  wild, 
aper;  in  Greek,  vc,  and  yoipo;  >  ‘n  Latin,  sits  and  scrota. 
Fork  is  not  easy  of  digestion,  and  considered  by  Sanc- 
torius  and  others  to  have  the  strongest  tendency  to  re¬ 
tard  perspiration;  consequently  it  has  been  considered  as 
unwholesome.  The  Jews,  who  were  generally  affected 
with  lepra,  were  perhaps  on  this  account  forbidden  to 
eat  it. 

As  this  animal  is  generally  extremely  fat,  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  as  highly  nutritious  to  such  constitutions  as  can 
digest  it  easily;  nor  is  it,  as  has  been  supposed,  indi¬ 
gestible  when  in  its  younger  state.  When  salted  in  the 
form  of  ham  or  bacon  it  is  less  easily  assimilated  ;  but 
its  stimulus  renders  it  in  small  quantities  sometimes  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  weak  stomachs. 

lhe  name  pornts,  and  porcellus,  is  given  to  some 
fish,  particularly  the  dolphin,  because  they  are  said  to 
root  up  the  earth,  like  swine,  with  their  snouts.  Por - 
cits  also,  from  the  Greek  word  yoipog,  is  a  name  lor  the 
pudendum  tnulicbrc. 

PO  RI,  (from  vasipw,  to  pass  through),  lhe  pores  ot 
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the  skin  are  described  by  Lewenhoeck  as  so  small,  that 
one  grain  ot  sand  will  cover  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
tire  thousand  :  but  this  was  apparently  an  optical  de¬ 
ception  ;  tor  no  future  observer  has  discovered  them. 
The  extremities  of  the  exhalents  undoubtedly  open  un¬ 
der  the  cuticle ;  but  their  orifices  are  not  visible. 

PORK l  GO,  (a  parrigendo).  See  Pityriasis  and 
Furfurosj. 

PO  11RUM,  (from  vapaw,  to  burn,  because  of  its  hot 
taste).  Common  leek,  is  similar  to  garlick,  but 
weaker.  It  is  carminative  and  diuretic.  The  juice  of 
leeks  has  sometimes  succeeded  in  dropsy,  when  other 
medicines  have  flailed. 

PO'RRUS.  See  Sarcoma. 

PO'RT/E  VENA,  vel  PORTARUM  VE  NA,  (from 
porta,  door,  or  at  trance).  The  splenic,  mesenteric, 
and  mesocolic  veins,  uniting  at  the  root  of  the  mesen¬ 
tery,  form  the  vena  portce,  janitrix,  or  ramalis  vena. 
It  may  be  considered  as  two  veins  joined  at  their  trunks, 
one  of  which  is  ramified  in  the  liver,  the  other  in  the 
viscera  of  the  belly  :  the  former  may  be  called  hepatka 
superior,  or  minor ;  the  latter  ventralis  inferior ,  or  major. 
The  trunk of  the  vena  portae  hepatica  is  called  its  sinu  s,  from 
which  five  principal  branches  are  divided  and  spread 
through  the  whole  substance  of  the  liver,  ending  appa¬ 
rently  in  thick,  villous  folliculi.  In  these  the  bile  is  se¬ 
creted,  and  collected  by  as  many  vessels  of  another  kind, 
whose  apertures  are  called  port  biliarii,  which  again  unite 
in  one  common  trunk,  ductus  hepaticus .  The  vena  portae 
ventralis  is  situated  under  the  lower  or  concave  side  of 
the  liver,  between  the  middle  and  right  extremity  of  that 
sinus ;  from  thence  it  runs  down  from  right  to  left  under 
the  trunk  of  the  hepatic  artery,  bending  behind  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  duodenum,  and  under  the  head  of  the 
pancreas ;  its  length  exceeds  three  inches.  At  the  head 
ot  the  pancreas  it  divides  into  the  meseraiea  major  and 
minor,  and  the  splenica.  See  Winslow's  Anatomy. 

PORTAfGUILLE.  See  Acutenaculum. 

PO'llTIO  DURA,  MOLLIS.  See  Nervi,  and 
Nervus  au  ditori  us. 

PORTLAND  POWDER.  A  medicine  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  gout,  and  at  one  time  highly  fashionable 
from  the  relief  which  a  duke  of  Portland  was  supposed 
to  have  derived  from  it.  This  powder  was  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  germander,  ground  pine,  gentian,  and 
centaury,  and  a  dram  of  these  powders,  well  mixed, 
W'as  to  be  taken  in  a  glass  of  wine  and  water,  broth,  or 
tea,  every  morning  fasting,  and  nothing  was  to  be  taken 
for  an  hour  and  half  afterwards.  This  course  must  be 
continued  for  three  months 3  three-fourths  of  a  dram 
taken  tor  three  months  longer  ;  then  half  a  dram  for 
six  months.  After  the  first  year  half  a  dram  may  be 
taken  every  other  clay  only  for  one  year  longer.  It  is 
recommended  also  in  rheumatism,  if  not  habitual.  This 
is  an  old  remedy,  traced  by  Dr.  Glephane  from  Galen 
down  to  almost  our  own  times ;  hut  he  remarks,  that  the 
ancients  were  cautious  in  employing  it,  pointing  out  the 
danger  of  its  inducing  dropsy,  pleurisy,  and  peripneu- 
rnony,  from  1  f S’  constant  use,  and  from  its  great  danger 
in  particular,  if  the  gout  has  become  habitual.  Modern 
experience- has  confirmed  these  cautions,  and  the  medi¬ 


cine  is  now  neglected.  See  Clephane  in  the  Medical 
Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  i.  Vide  Arthritis 
PORTORA'RIUM,  (the  door  or  entrance  into  tire 
intestines).  The  duodenum  or  the  PYLORUS. 

I  OR  1 ULA  CA,  (from  porto,  to  bring,  and  lac,  milk, 
because  it  is  supposed  to  increase  its  secretion),  an- 
d r active ;  allium  Gallicmn,  portulaca  oleracea  Lin.  Sp.  PJ. 
038.  Purple  or  garden  purslane,  a  culinary 
plant;  but  the  seeds  and. leaves  are  supposed  to  be  cool- 
*nS*  antiscorbutic,  and  moderately  astringent 
JS^‘ACA  m aritima.  See  Hu.  1  mu's. 

PO  RUS  BILIA  KIUS,  (from  zeopo;,  a  passage).  The 
beginning  bile  duct.  See  J ecur,  and  Port  k  vfn a 

Po  rus  o'pticus.  The  point  of  the  retina  where 
the  optic  nerve  enters,  which  is  insensible. 

Po  rus  ueticula'tus.  See  Eschara. 

PO  SCA.  Vinegar  and  water  mixed. 

POSOLOGIA.  (See  Dosis.)  The  doses  of  me¬ 
dicines  are  chiefly  learnt  from  experience;  but  some 
guide  is  necessary  for  the  young  practitioner,  and  for 
this  reason  we  shall  subjoin  a  posological  table,  rather 
as  a  general  guide  than  one  to  be  implicitly  trusted 
in  every  case.  The  minuter  regulations  of  the  dose 
may  be  more  readily  understood  from  the  remarks  in 
the  particular  article,  or  under  the  disease  for  which 
it  is  prescribed,  for  many  reasons,  though  we  shall 
give  the  highest  and  the  lowest  doses,  the  latter  will 
be  rather  beneath  than  above  the  standard. 

Doses  distinguish,  we  have  said,  medicines  from  poi¬ 
sons  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  aliment  from  remedies. 

*  Minute  attention  is,  however,  requisite  in  many  cases, 
since  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  specific  action  of  re¬ 
medies  depends  on  their  doses.  Our  experience  with 
mineral  waters  shows  that  some  medicines,  in  a  small 
and  minutely  divided  quantity,  are  more  effectual  than 
in  larger  doses,  and-  in  a  more  concentrated:  state.  We 
cannot  imitate  in  any  other  way  the  tonic  effects  of 
iron,  or  the  laxative  powers  of  neutral  salts  in  propor¬ 
tions  so  small ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  if  we  ever 
find  the  exhibition  of  factitious  airs  highly  beneficial,  it 
will  be  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  exhibited.  Injudicious,  particularly  young,  ea^er, 
practitioners  having  once  learnt  that  a  remedy  has  a. 
peculiar  power,  think  that  power  will  be  necessarily 
augmented  with  the  dose ;  and  if  they  are  capable  of 
distinguishing,  a  faculty  not  quite  so  general  as  may  be 
reasonably  snpposed,  they  soon  perceive  their  error. 
Camphor,  for  instance,  in  a  dose  of  five  or  six  grains  is 
a  mild  sedative,  and  often  a  diaphoretic,  in  fevers ;  in 
a  dose  of  twenty  grains  it  frequently  produces  nausea, 
increases  the  heat,  and  proves  highly  injurious.  Opium 
in  too  large  doses  prevents  instead  of  promoting  sleep, 
and  acts  rather  as  a  stimulus  on  the  bowels  than  a 
narcotic  The  laudanum  purgans  of  an  old  pharma¬ 
copoeia  owes  its  laxative  virtue  rather  to  the  dose  than 
the  addition  which  it  receives,  calculated  chiefly  ta 
prevent  its  being  rejected  by  vomiting.  In  fact,  every 
medicine  beyond  its  proper  dose  is  usually  the  source 
of  considerable  inconvenience,  promoting  generally  in¬ 
creased  or  irregular  action. 
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TABULA  POSOLOGICA. 


SlMPLIGIA. 


Dos  minim,  maxima. 

* 


Absynthiurn 

- 

- 

gr  x. 

3SS. 

Abrotanum 

“ 

3i. 

5‘- 

Acetum 

- 

* 

5'J- 

Acidum  vitriolicum 

- 

gtt.  xv. 

XXV. 

Aconiti  extractum 

- 

“ 

gr.  ss. 

S'/.'J- 

Acetosae  succus 

- 

• 

5ss.  ' 

I'J- 

Acorus  radix 

- 

gr.  v. 

gr.  xv. 

JErugo 

- 

• 

gr-  t 

gr.  ss. 

Aloe  succotrina 

- 

- 

gr.  iij. 

gr.  xv. 

A1  these  radix 

- 

- 

5SS- 

§ss. 

Allium 

- 

gr.  xv. 

3ss. 

A  lumen 

- 

gr.  v. 

9i. 

rv*  » 

Ammoniacum 

- 

* 

gr.  x. 

3i. 

A  net  hi  semen 

- 

3i. 

5'- 

Anisi  semen 

- 

- 

3i. 

5l- 

Angus turce  cortex 

- 

- 

3ss. 

5U 

Antimonium  pr separatum 

- 

gr.  x. 

Sss. 

Arabicum  gummi 

- 

5l- 

5'j- 

Aristolochia  tenuis 

- 

3i. 

->>; 

Arnica 

- 

- 

3i. 

3ij. 

Arsenicum 

gr-  15 

T 

Arum 

- 

gr.  x. 

3ss. 

Artemisia 

- 

•  5'-  . 

5'J- 

Asarum 

- 

•  gr-  >J- 

gr.  v. 

Asafcetida 

- 

■  gr-  x- 

5s  s- 

Aurantiorum  cortex 

- 

-  3i. 

3ij. 

- folia 

T 

5SS- 

5': 

— — - -  succus 

- 

-  3SS* 

5'J- 

Bardanae  radix 

- 

-  3i. 

5'- 

Balsamum  canadense 

- 

-  gtt.  XX. 

xl. 

- - -  copaibae 

-  XV. 

XXX. 

. - gileadense 

- 

-  XV. 

xl. 

— — -  Peruvianum 

- 

-  V. 

XX. 

- tolutanum 

-  XX. 

] 

* 

Benzoin  gum 

- 

-  gr.  X. 

XX. 

Bistortae  radix 

- 

-  gr.  xv. 

5‘- 

Borax 

-  gr-  x. 

5SS- 

Cajeput  oleum 

- 

-  gtt.  ii> 

xii. 

Camphora 

-  gr-  v. 

3i. 

Canella 

- 

-  gr-  vi. 

xii. 

Cancrorum  chelse  vel  oculi 

-  3i. 

Cantharides  -  • 

- 

-  gr.  ss. 

nj. 

Cardamines  flores 

/ 

-  3i. 

k\- 

Cardamomi  minoris  semen 

-  gr.  vi. 

Si. 

Carduus  beuedictus 

- 

-  gr.  xv. 

5l- 

Carui  semen 

- 

-  3i. 

5‘- 

Caryophylli  aromatici 

.  - 

-  gr.  iij- 

5SS- 

Cascarilla 

- 

-  gr.  x. 

XXX 

Casia  fistularis 

- 

-  Sss- 

5'j- 

- lignea 

-  3i. 

£ 

Castoreum 

- 

-  gr-  V. 

3 1. 

Centaurii  minoris  summitates 

-  3i. 

V- 

Cepa 

- 

-  3i. 

5'- 

Cera  alba 

* 

-  3i. 

5SS- 

Cerussa  acctata 

- 

-  gr.  L 

yi. 

Chaelidonium  -•* 

Chamaedrys 
Charnaepitys 
Chameinaeli  flores 
Chinee  radix  (decoct.) 

Cieutae  folia  arida  &  semen 

— - succus  iuspissatus 

Cinarae  succus 
Cinnabar  nativum 
Cinnamomi  cortex 
Citri  cortex 
Coccinellne 
Colchicum 
Colocynthis 
Columbae  radix 
Contrayervae  radix 
Coriandri  semina 
Cornu  cervi  — 

Cortex  Pernvianus 
Cotula  feetida 
Cremor  tartari 
Creta 
Crocus 
Cubebx 
Cumini  semen 
Cuprum  ammoniacale 

- vitriol  atum 

Curcuma 

Cuscuta 

Cydoniorum  semina 

Daucus  creticus  &  sylvestrts 
Dictamnus  albus  &  creticus 
Digitalis  folia  arida 
Dolichos  setae. 

Ebuli  cortex  &  semina 

Elaterium 

Enuia  campestris 

Eruca 

Eryngium 

Erysimi  semen  &  radix 
Eupatorium  (succus  reeens. 
Eupatorii  extractum 

Ferrum 

Filix  mas.  radix 
Foeniculi  dulcis  semina 
Fuligo  ligni 
Fumaria 

Galanga 
Galbanum 
Gallae 

Gutta  gamba 
Genista  (in  decocto) 
Genistae  semen 
Gentianae  radix 


Dos  minim,  maxima. 


• 

-  3i.  3ss. 

- 

-  3i.  5*; 

- 

-  3i.  51- 

- 

-  gr.  x.  3ss. 

- 

-  3nj-  5vl- 

-  gr.  i.  v. 

.* 

-  gr.  v.  xv. 

-  3SS>  5'.- 

- 

-  gr.  x.  3i. 

- 

-  gr.  v.  3i. 

- 

-  3i.  3ss. 

- 

-  gr.  xv.  3SS. 

- 

-  gr.  i.  gr.  v. 

- 

-  gr.  iv.  3ss. 

- 

-  gr.  x.  3  ij. 

- 

-  3i.  5'- 

- 

-  3i-  5K 

• 

-  gr.  xv.  3  ss. 

- 

-  3i-  5’* 

-  gr-  v.  gr.  xv. 

- 

-  3i.  3ij. 

* 

-  3i.  5'1- 

- 

-  gr-  v.  gr.  xxv 

- 

-  gr.  v.  gr.  xv. 

- 

-  gr-  x.  5SS. 

- 

-  gr.  ss.  gr.  mj. 

- 

-  gr.  i.  gr.  v. 

- 

-  3i.  51. 

- 

-  gr.  x.  3ij. 

- 

-  5SS-  5'- 

.  -  3i.  3ss. 

-  3i-  5'- 

-  gr.  i.  gr.  v. 

-  gr-  v.  gr.  x. 

-  -  3i.  3ij- 

-  gr.  ss.  gr.  iij 

-  -  g.r.  xv.  3ij. 

-  gr.  xv.  3ss. 

-  ■  3'*  5b 

-  3i.  3't. 


. 

- 

5iss. 

5'ij- 

- 

- 

3i. 

5ss. 

_ 

- 

gr.  x. 

gr.  xxv. 

- 

- 

3i. 

31-. 

- 

- 

3i. 

3ij. 

- 

- 

3ss. 

3i. 

m 

- 

5SS- 

5‘- 

. 

- 

gr.  x. 

5SS 

- 

- 

gr.  x. 

3  i- 

- 

- 

gr.  x. 

3i. 

m 

- 

gr-  ij- 

gr.  vi. 

- 

. 

- 

gr.  i. 

gr.  nj. 

- 

- 

gr.  xv. 

■  5SS- 
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Dos 

minim,  maxima. 

Geoffroese  radix 

- 

gr.  v.  gr.  xv. 

Ginseng 

- 

gr.  xv.  5ss. 

Glycerrhizae  radix 

- 

5ss.  3ii. 

Granati  cortex 

- 

3i.  3ss. 

Gratiola 

- 

gr.  x.  3i. 

Guaiacum  gummi 

• 

gr.  x.  5SS. 

Haematites 

- 

gr.  x.  ^ss. 

Hedera  terrestris  (in  infuso) 

- 

5‘j-  Siv- 

Helleborus  alb  us 

- 

gr.  vi.  gr.  xv. 

Helleborus  niger 

- 

gr.  v.  x. 

Hordeum  (in  decocto) 

- 

Sill-  3VI* 

Hyoscyami  folia  arida  Sc  semen 

- 

gr.  i.  gr.  iij. 

Hypericum,  flores 

• 

gr.  v.  gr.  x. 

Jalapae  radix  - 

• 

gr.  xv.  3ij. 

Ipecacuanha 

- 

gr.  x.  3SS. 

Iris  florida.  succus 

- 

3 ss-  oss* 

Juniperi  baccae 

- 

gr.  x.  3ij. 

Juglans.  cortex 

- 

5L  3ij- 

Kino,  gummi 

- 

gr.  x.  3i. 

Labdanum.  gummi 

- 

gr.  xv.  3ss. 

Lapathum  acutum  &  aquaticum. 

sue- 

cus 

- 

3'J-  o'lv- 

Lavendulae  flores 

- 

3i.  ^i. 

Laureola  feemina  (mezereon)  in 

de- 

cocto 

- 

5'j-  5iv- 

Laurus  vulgaris,  oleum 

m 

gtt.  i.  iij. 

Lichen  islandicus  (in  decocto) 

- 

Siij-  Bvi. 

Lignum  campechense.  Extractum 

gr.  x.  5ss. 

Lilium  album 

- 

3i.  $i. 

Limoniorum  succus 

- 

5'J-  Bss- 

-  —  - cortex 

- 

gr.  x.  gr.  xxv. 

Lini  semen  (in  infuso) 

- 

B'b-  3vi- 

Linum  catharticum  folia 

- 

3i.  xi. 

Lobeliae  radix  (in  decoct.)  libra  una  quotidie 

Macis  - 

- 

gr.  x.  3ss. 

Magnesia 
Majorana  (in  infuso) 

Malva  (in  decocto) 

Manna 

Mastich 

Matricaria 

Mechoacanna  -  » 

Mel 

Melissa  (in  infuso) 

Mentha  viridis  &  piperita 

Mezereon ;  vide  Laureola 

Millefolium 

Millepedae 

Moschus 

Myrrha 

Nasturtium,  succus 
Nicotiana  (in  infuso) 
Nitrum 
Nux  moschata 
Nymphaea  alba,  in  decocto 

Oleum  olivarum 


_  * 


3'U- 


sVl. 


-  ad  libitum. 


5SS. 

gr.*. 

3i. 

3i. 


"  3'J'.  .  - 

-  ad  libitum. 


3'J* 

5ss. 

5lJ- 

3ij. 

5SS. 


3i.  3ij. 

51*  5'j- 

gr.  v.  3i. 

gr.  x.  3ss. 

S'1’  B'j* 

.Vs-  5'j- 
gr.  v.  3i. 
gr.  v.  gr.  xv. 
ad  libitum. 


-  31. 


3U- 


Oleum  ricini 

- terebinthinae 

Olibanum  - 

Opium  -  . 

Opoponax 
Origanum  in  infuso 
Ostrearum  testae 

Fareira  brava 
Petroleum  - 

Pimpinella  saxifraga 
Pimenta 
Piper  indicum 

- nigrum  &  album 

Pistaceae  nuces 
Pix  liquida  in  infuso 
Pulsatilloe  extractum 

Quercus  cortex 

Radix  Indica  Lopeziana 
Raphani  rusticani  radix 
Rhabarbarum 
Rhaponticum 
Rhamni  radix 
Rhododendron 
Ricini  semen 
Rosa  rubra,  petala 
Rosmarini  flores 
Rubia  tinctorum 
Rutae  folia 

Sabinse  folia 
Sagapenum 

Sal  ammoniacum  crudum 

—  cornu-cervi 

—  marinus 
Salix.  cortex 
Salvia  in  infuso 
Sambuci  baccarum  succus 
Sanguis  draconis 

Sapo 

Santalum  rubrum 

• - album  &  citrinum 

Santonici  summitates 
Sarsae  radix 

Saxifragae  lignum  (in  decoct.) 
Scammonium  •  - 
Scilla  recens 

-  exciccata 

Scordium 
Senae  folia 
Seneka. radix 
Serpentariae  radix 
Serpyllum  in  decocto 
Simaruba.  cortex 
Sinapi.  semen 
Sium.  succus 

Solanum  dulcamara,  in  decocto 

Spermaceti 

Stannum 

Stsechas 

Stramonium 

Styrax 


Dos 

minim. 

maxima. 

- 

5'U-  ' 

■ 

gtt.  X. 

gtt.  XXV. 

- 

gr.  x. 

3i. 

- 

gr.  i. 

gr-  iij. 

• 

gr.  xv.  3ss. 

- 

ad  libitum. 

m 

gr.  x. 

3ss. 

3i. 

5‘* 

" 

gtt.  X.  gtt.  XXX, 

3i. 

5'j- 

m 

gr.  v. 

gr.  xv. 

" 

gr.  v. 

gr.  xv. 

- 

gr.  vi. 

.  3i. 

- 

5iv. 

Svi. 

• 

gr.  v. 

3i. 

m 

3i. 

3  i. 

- 

^ss. 

50- 

- 

3i. 

3  ij . 

- 

gr.  xv. 

Si- 

- 

5ss. 

Si. 

“ 

5'- 

5i'j- 

• 

gr.  v. 

gr.  x. 

- 

gr-  >j- 

gr.  iij. 

3i. 

Siij. 

- 

gr.  x. 

3ij. 

- 

3i. 

3ij. 

“ 

3ss. 

5'- 

- 

gr.  xv. 

3ij. 

gr.  x. 

3i. 

- 

3i. 

3  ss. 

gr.  v. 

gr.  xv. 

3ij. 

5'j- 

- 

5ss. 

- 

ad  libitum. 

5'J- 

3ss. 

gr.  x. 

3ij. 

- 

3i. 

5ss. 

- 

coloris 

ergo 

m 

ad  libitum. 

- 

5SS* 

3  ii. 

- 

3i. 

3  i. 

- 

5''j- 

5vi- 

- 

gr.  v. 

gr.  xv. 

- 

gr.  v. 

3ss. 

- 

gr.  i. 

gr.  v. 

- 

^ss. 

Si. 

- 

3i. 

Si. 

- 

3i. 

5'- 

- 

3ss. 

5SS.  - 

- 

ad  libitum. 

- 

gr.  x. 

3ss. 

- 

5'- 

5SS. 

- 

3>j.  quotidie. 

- 

31SS. 

5‘J- 

- 

3i. 

3'J- 

- 

gr.  x. 

3jj. 

- 

gr.  i. 

iij. 

3ss. 
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Dos  minim 

.  maxima. 

Sueeinutn 

-  3i. 

Si. 

Sulphur 

-  3i. 

3ij. 

Tamarindus 

-  3s3- 

3ii* 

Tanacetum 

-  3  ij  • 

^iss. 

Taraxaci  succus 

-  S'- 

Siij* 

Terebinthina  cilia 

-  3i. 

51- 

Terra  japotiica 

-  3i. 

5ss. 

Thus 

-  3ss. 

5SS- 

Thymus  in  infuso 

ad  libitum. 

Tormentillce  radix 

-  3i. 

5SS- 

Trichomanes  in  infuso 

ad  libitum. 

Trifolium  palustre.  in  decocto 

S'J- 

B1V- 

Tussilaginis  folia,  in  decocto 

ad  libitum. 

Valeriana  sylvestris 

*  3L. 

51- 

Vitriolum  album  gr.  i.  pro  emetico  gr.  v.— x. 

- - coeruleum.  See  Cuprum  vitriolatum. 

- — - viride  -  -  gr.  v.  gr.  x. 


Ulmi  cortex  interior  in  decoct,  quotidie.  libra  una. 


Uva  ursi 

Winteranus  cortex 

Zedoaria 
Zincum  ustum 
Zinziber 


5'-  3SS- 

gr.  x.  3i. 

gr.  x.  *i. 

gr.  i.  gr.  v. 

gr,  v.  gr.  xv. 


PR  SEPARATA. 

Acetum  scillae 

• -  colchicum 

zEther  vitriolicus  vel  nitrosus 
Aqua  calcis  -  - 

Aqua  ammoniae 

- - purse 

- - - acetatse 

Aquae  simplices 
■ - spirituosae 


gtt- 

XX. 

gtt.  XXX. 

gtt- 

XX. 

XXX. 

gtt. 

XX. 

xl. 

libra  una  quotidie. 

gtt- 

xxv, 

.  lx. 

gtt. 

viii. 

xvi. 

•vi- 

3  vi. 

Siii- 

5*# 

5hJ- 

Coagulum  aluminosum  libra  una 

quotidie. 

Confectio  aromatica 

-  5SS- 

Confectio  opiata 

-  gr-  v. 

Conservae 

-  3i. 

Conserva  ari 

-  3i. 

— — - scillae 

-  gr.  xv. 

5‘J* 


gr.  xxv. 

Bi- 

3ij. 


■?ss. 


Decoctum  commune  pro  clystere 

- - pectorale 

Decoctum  cinconoe 

- cornu  cervi 

- hellebori  albi 

- sarsaparillae 

— — - compositum 

- —  ulmi 


jiv.  ifeiss. 
ad  libitum, 
giss.  giij . 

}bi.  ibij.  quotidie. 

Si-  Bii;  . 

fbiss.  quotidie. 
jbi.  quotidie. 
j^i.  quotidie. 


Electarium  casise 
- - -  sense  olim  lenitivum 

—  - —  e  scammonio 

Elixir  aloes  - 

— .  .  vitriolicum  acidum 
Essentia  limonum 
Extracturn  aconiti 

—  ■  ..  —  cacuminis  genistae 


31,  S1* 

5U-  3V1- 

3i.  3’j- 

gtt.  xx.  lxxx. 
gtt.  X.  xl. 

gtt.  i.  gtt.  v. 

gr.  i.  v. 

gr.  x.  xxv. 


Dos  minim,  maxima . 


gentianae 
glycerhizae 
hellebori  nigri 
haematoxyli 
hyoscyami 
jalap  ii 

papaveris  alhi 

rutae 

sabinae 


xv. 

3ij- 
5SS- 

XV. 

■5s3* 
ad  libitum. 

gr.  v.  3i. 
gr.  xv.  3  ss. 
gr.  i.  vi. 
gr.  v.  xv. 
gr.  v.  xv. 
gr.  x.  3i. 
gr.  x.  3i. 


Extracturn  cicut*  -  -  gr.  v. 

- cinconse  -  -  3i. 

- corticis  elentheriae  ■■  3i. 

- colocynthidis  compositum  gr.  iij. 

3i. 


Infusum  gentianse  compositum 

- 

3'"  3*1- 

- sense 

- 

— 

5'j.  3uj. 

- sense  tartarizatum 

- 

§iss.  giiss. 

- rosse 

- 

- 

3iss.  3'iij. 

Julepum  e  camphora 

- 

- 

3iss.  3ij. 

-  creta 

<3 

5iss.  3>ij. 

Lac  ammoniacum 

- 

3i«  3  iij* 

Mel  acetatum 

... 

• 

ad  libitum. 

Mel  rosae 

m 

- 

ad  libitum. 

- scillae 

- 

m- 

5ss.  51. 

Mercurius  dulcis  sublimatus 

- 

gr.  i.  x. 

• - -  muriatus 

- 

- 

gr- 1  gr-  y. 

- Vitriolatus 

- 

m 

gr.  ij.  gr.  x. 

Oleum  amygdalae 

m 

- 

S'1,  3U* 

- lini 

- 

- 

oi.  By* 

- jecoris  aselli 

- 

- 

si:. 

- ricini 

e 

- 

5uJ-  By- 

- anisi 

M 

- 

gtt.  V.  gtt.  XX. 

-  carui 

- 

- 

gtt.  iij.  gtt.  vi. 

- cinnamomi 

■ 

- 

gtt.  1.  gtt.  nj. 

- juniperi 

m 

- 

gtt.  x.  gtt.  xxv. 

- - lavendulas 

-■ 

gtt.  ij.  gtt.  VI. 

- - menthae  piperitidis 

- 

- 

gtt.  V.  gtt.  XV. 

— -  origani 

m- 

- 

gtt.  V.  gtt.  X. 

- pulegii 

- 

- 

gtt.  vi.  gtt.  xii. 

- roris  marini 

m 

gtt.  llj.  gtt.  Vlll. 

- sassafrae 

- 

- 

gtt.  vi.  gtt.  xii. 

. - terebintliinae 

- 

gtt.  X.  gtt.  XXX. 

Oxymel  colchici 

- 

- 

3ii.  5,1. 

- -  scillitici 

• 

51.  3ij- 

Pillulae  aromaticae 

- 

m 

gr.  xv.  5SS. 

aloes  compositae 

- 

- 

gr.  vii.  3i. 

aloes  cum  myrrha 

- 

gr.  xv.  gr.  xxv. 

. - —  galbani  compositae 

- 

3ss.  3i. 

, - hydrargyri 

- 

gr.  v.  gr.  xv. 

- opii 

- 

- 

gr.  iv.  x. 

. - - —  scillae 

- 

- 

gr.  x.  3i. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  canella 

- 

- 

gr.  v.  gr.  x. 

— - guaiaco 

- 

- 

gr.  viii.  xv. 

— - ferro 

- 

- 

gr.  x.  3i. 

- - aromaticus 

- 

- 

gr.  x.  gr.  xxv* 

- - asari  compositus 

... 

- 

gr.  v.  viii. 

■ . cretae  compositus 

- 

- 

gr.  x*  xxv  * 

- cum 

opio 

- 

gr.  v.  gr.  xv. 

— — •  chelarum  cancri  c. 

gr.  k.  3i* 
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Till  vis  cofitrayervae  c. 

- —  ipecacuanha;  c. 

- myrrhne  c. 

- opiatus 

- - scammonii  c. 

- - - -  cum  aloe 

- , - _ - .  calomel 

- senae  c 

- -  tragacantli.se  c. 


Sal  catliarticus  glauberi 
- - amarus 

—  cornu  cervi 
■ — diureticus 

■ —  martis 

—  succini 

- —  tarfari  (kali  vel  soda) 
Spiritus  ammonise  compositus 
- succinatus 

■  - foetidus 

- —  anisi  c.  -  | 

-  carui  c. 

■  - cinnamomi 

- juniperi 

- lavendulae 

.  .  ••  / 

■  - - -  c. 

- menthae  piperitidis  - 

- - - sativae 

* - —  nuclei  fructus  myristicae 

- pimento 

- pulegii 

- raphani  c. 

- rorismarhii 

Stannum,  pulvis 
Succus  graminis 
Succi  scorbutici 
Sulphur  auratum  antimonii 
Syrupus  papaveris  albi 

- erratici 

- rosarum  solutivus 

- scilliticus 

- spinae  cervinae 

- tolutanus 

Tartarum  erneticum 


Dor  minim,  maxima. 


* 

gr.  x. 

5  s6' 

- 

gr-  x. 

5SS- 

- 

3i. 

5'- 

gr.  k. 

3  if 

- 

gr.  v. 

xii. 

- 

gr.  v. 

3i, 

- 

gr.  v. 

xv. 

- 

5SS- 

5'- 

gr.  xv. 

5S!* 

- 

5i;j- 

3‘SSf 

- 

5'U- 

3iss* 

- 

gr.  v. 

XV. 

- 

3i. 

3ij. 

- 

gr.  v. 

gr.  xv. 

gr.  viii. 

5SS- 

- 

gr.  vi. 

3i. 

- 

gtt.  X. 

XXX, 

- 

gtt.  viii 

.  XXV. 

- 

»gtt.  XX. 

xl. 

• 

oss- 

o'j- 

m 

gtt.  XX. 

lx. 

gtt.  XV. 

xl. 

- 

3SS- 

3'j- 

5li- 

5vi- 

- 

5'j-, 

5SS- 

5"J- 

5yi. 

- 

5"j- 

5VI- 

- 

git.  XXX, 

•  .vj- 

gr.  xv. 

3ij. 

“ 

Si¬ 

3''j- 

- 

s'* 

3'U- 

- 

gr.  un 

gr-  iij- 

3'- 

5'j* 

- 

3'j- 

3"j- 

- 

5'j- 

3'j- 

- 

5'- 

S'- 

5'ij- 

5»ss. 

5"j- 

5'j- 

- 

gr-  b 

gr.  v. 

Tinctura  aloes 
• - - 

•  - assae  foetidae 

- aurantii  eortjcis 

- balsami  peruviaui 

- balsami  tolutani 

•  - cantharldis 

— •  —  cardamomi 

'  - - .qpmposita 

•  - cascariilae 

- - castorei 

- *  catechu 

■  - chinconae 

- - * - ammoniata 

- composita 

- cinnamomi 

■  - composita 

- —  - —  columbae 

•  - ferri  ammoniacalis 

•  - muriati  - 

•  - galbani 

•  - —  .gentian®  c. 

•  - guaiaci 

■  - hellebori  nigri 

- - jalapii 

— - myrrhae 

•  - opii 

•  - -  camphorata 

- rhabarbari 

- - - -  c. 

- sabinae  c. 

- scillae 

•  - senae 

•  - serpen  tariae 

- valerianae 

■  - ammoniata 

- - —  zinziberis 

Vinum  aloes 

•  - -  antimonii 

•  - antimonii  tartarizat. 

-  ferri 

- ipecacuanhae 

•  - rhabarbari 


Dus  minim,  maxima 

'  ** 

3'-  $iss. 

• 

5'J-  5vi. 

m 

5';.  5'b- 

m 

5'J-  5vi- 

- 

gtt.  XX.  XXXV. 

- 

5'J-  Sss. 

- 

gtt.  XV.  XXX. 

5'J-  Sss. 

- 

o  i.  3  lij- 

- 

oij.  3SS. 

- 

3  ij.  3ss. 

- 

5'j-  Sss. 

5'J-  3*s. 

- 

5'-.  3  iij- 

- 

5"J-  3vi. 

- 

5"j-  3vi. 

- 

5'j-  OSS. 

- 

3  iij-  3  vi. 

- 

gtt.  XV.  XXX. 

gtt.  XX.  xl. 

- 

5'j-  3«" 

- 

3b-  3SS- 

5"j-  3  vi. 

- 

5!-  3hj. 

- 

5'J-  3SS- 

- 

5'j-  5SS- 

- 

gtt.  xx.  xl. 

- 

3  iij-  3vi, 

- 

3  iij-  3  vi. 

Bss.  Sij. 

gtt.  X.  gtt.  XXX. 

- 

gtt.  xx.  xl. 

- 

3  vi.  *iss. 

- 

3  i-  3  iij. 

- 

5'j-  $ss. 

• 

Jss.  3  iij. 

3  i-  5'j- 

- 

5vi-  3'j- 

- 

gtt.  XX.  xl. 

- 

gtt.  xv.  xl. 

5'-  3SS- 

S'-  3"ss- 

- 

Sss-  3'j- 

In  this  estimate  of  the  doses  of  medicines,  we  can¬ 
not  expect  to  meet  the  sentiments  of  every  practitioner, 
nor  perhaps  always  to  be  minutely  and  accurately  cor¬ 
rect.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  this  table  is  in¬ 
tended  rather  as  hints  to  conduct  the  practitioner  in  his 
own  observations  than  as  a  guide  to  be  blindly  follow¬ 
ed  ;  for  many  are  the  varieties  which  will  result  from 
age  and  sex ;  from  temperament  and  idiosyncracy. 
They  are,  indeed,  so  numerous  that  we  engaged  in  tho 
task  with  hesitation  and  reluctance;  nor  are  we  certain 
that  we  may  not  have  done  more  injury  by  assisting 
empiricism  than  service  to  the  younger  practitioner. 

In  the  table  of  preparations  we  have  followed  the 
London  pharmacopoeia  almost  exclusively ;  not  that  we 
confine  to  it  exclusive  excellence,  for  both  the  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias  merit  peculiar  attention. 
We  soon  found,  however,  that  to  include  these  would 
not  only  extend  the  catalogue  beyond  its  proper  limits, 
but  by  names  similar,  yet  different,  by  formulae  vary¬ 


ing  often  rather  in  appearance  than  in  their  nature,  we 
should  require  endless  explanations  to  guard  against 
confusion.  We  gave  up  the  attempt  the  more  readily, 
as  in  Dr.  Duncan’s  very  valuable  dispensatory  they 
may  be  readily  compared.  In  the  tables  annexed  to 
that  work  we  find  a  comparative  .view  of  the  doses  of 
the  more  important  medicines,  according  to  each  dis¬ 
pensatory,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  the  present 
article. 

Tables ,  showing  the  proportion  of  antimony,  opium,  and 
quicksilver,  contained  in  some  compound  medicines. 

Tartrite  of  antimony. — Wine  of  tartrite  of  antimony 
contains  two  grains  of  tartrite  of  antimony,  or  tartar- 
emetie,  in  the  ounce.  Ed. 

Opium.  Opiate  confection  contains  one  grain  of 
opium  in  thirty-six  grains.  Loud. 

Opiate  or  thebaic  electuary  contains  in  each  dram 
about  a  grain  and  a  half  of  opium.  Edin. 

Electuary  of  catechu,  or  japonic  confection,  contains 
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ill  each  ounce  about  two  grains  and  a  half  of  opium  ; 
for  one  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  one  bundled  and 

ninety-three  grains.  Ed. 

Compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium  contains  one 
grain  of  opium  in  about  forty-three  grains.  Loud.  . 

Compound  powder  of  ipecacuan  contains  cne  grain 
of  opium  in  ten  grains.  Lond. 

Powder  of  ipecacuan  and  opium  contains  six  grains 
of  opium  in  each  drachm,  or  one  grain  in  ten.  Ed. 

Opiate  powder  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in  ten. 
Lond.  . 

Pills  of  opium  contain  one  grain  of  opium  in  nve. 

Lond.  -  .  . 

Opiate  or  thebaic  pills  contain  six  grains  of  opium  in 
each  drachm,  or  five  grains  contains  half  a  grain  of 

opium.  Ed.  t 

Tincture  of  opium  or  liquid  laudanum  is  made  with 
two  scruples  of  opium  in  each  ounce  of  the  liquid,  or 
with  five  grains  in  each  drachm.  But  a  dram  of  the 
tincture  appears,  by  evaporation,  to  contain  about  three 
grains  and  a  half  of  opium.  Ed.  _ 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  opium,  or  paregoric  elixir. 

Is  made  with  about  eight  grains  in  each  ounce  of  the 
liquid,  or  with  about  one  grain  in  the  drachm.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  soap  and  opium,  formerly  called  opiate 
liniment,  anodyne  balsam,  is  made  with  one  scruple  of 
opium  in  each  ounce  of  the  liquid.  Ed. 

Troches  of  liquorice  with  opium,  contain  about  one 
©rain  of  opium  in  each  drachm.  Ed. 

°  Quicksilver. — Quicksilver  pills  contain  five  grains  of 
quicksilver  in  each  drachm.  Each  pill  contains  one  grain 

of  quicksilver.  Ed.  •  . 

Quicksilver  pills  contain  four  grains  of  quicksilver  in 

twelve  grains.  Lond.  . 

Quicksilver  ointment  contains  twelve  grains  of  quick¬ 
silver  in  each  drachm  ;  made  with  double  quicksilver, 
each  drachm  contains  twenty-four  grains.  Ed. 

Stronger  quicksilver  ointment  contains  one  drachm 
of  quicksilver  in  two  drachms.  Lond. 

Weaker  quicksilver  ointment  contains  one  drachm  of 

quicksilver  in  six  drachms.  ‘  , 

Quicksilver  plaster  contains  about  sixteen  grains  of 
quicksilver  in  each  drachm.  Ed. 

Plaster  of  litharge  with  quicksilver 'contains  about 
one  ounce  of  quicksilver  in  five  ounces.  Lond. 

Plaster  of  ammoniac  with  quicksilver  contains  about 
one  ounce  of  quicksilver  in  five  ounces.  Lond. 

Powder  of  scammony  with  calomel  contains  one 
grain  of  calomel  in  four  grains.  Lond. 

Ointment  of  nitrated  quicksilver  contains  twelve 
crrains  of  nitrated  quicksilver  in  one  drachm.  Lond. 

°  Stronger  ointment  of  nitrate  of  quicksilver  contains 
in  each  drachm  four  grains  of  quicksilver,  and  eight  of 

nitrous  acid.  Ed.  ,  . 

Milder  ointment  of  nitrate  of  quicksilver  contains  in 
each  scruple  half  a  grain  of  quicksilver,  and  one  grain 
of  nitrous  acid.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  white  calx  of  quicksilver  contains  iu  each 
drachm  about  four  grains  and  a  half  of  the  calx.  Lond. 

OK, 

One  grain  of  tartrite  of  antimony  is  contained  in 
Wine  of  tartrite  of  antimony.  Ed.  .  grs.  '240 
Wine  of  antimoniated  tartar.  Dub.  .  I'20 

Wine  of  tartarised  antimony.  Lond.  .  12° 

Wine  of  antimony.  Lond.  .  .  uncertain. 

vol.  n . 


One  grain  of  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  con¬ 
tained  in 

Compound  pills  of  antimony.  Dub.  grs.  2.7 

One  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in 
Opiate  confection.  Lond.  .  .  grs.  3(3 

Opiate  electuary.  Ed.  .  •  43 

Electuary  of  catechu.  Ed.  •  *  9  * 

Compound  electuary  of  catechu.  Dub.  .  199 

Troches  of  liquorice  with  opium.  Ed.  .  /  ■> 

Compound  troches  of  liquorice.  Dub.  .  to 

Pills  of  opium.  Lond.  •  .5 

Opiate  pills.  Ed. 

Opiate  powder.  Lond. 

Compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium.  Lond.  4,> 
Compound  powder  of  ipecacuan.  Lond.  Dub.  10 
Powder  of  ipecacuan  and  opium.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  opium.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  .  12 

Camphorated  tincture  of  opium.  Lond. 

Ditto  •  ditto  Dub.  .  ]90 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  opium.  Ed.  . 

Tincture  of  soap  and  opium.  Ed.  .  31. 5 

One  grain  of  quicksilver  is  contained  in 
Quicksilver  pills.  Lond.  .  •  grs*  3 

Ditto  .  Dub.  •  2,5 

Ditto  .  Ed. 

Stronger  quicksilver  ointment.  Lond.  Dub. 

Weaker  quicksilver  ointment.  Lond.  Dub.  (3 

Quicksilver  ointment.  Ed.  .  •  5 

Quicksilver  plaster.  Ed.  .  •  5  5 

Litharge  plaster  with  quicksilver.  Lond.  .  5 

Ammoniac  plaster  with  quicksilver.  Lond.  3 

One  grain  of  calomel  is  contained  in 
Powder  of  scammony  with  calomel.  Lond.  grs.  4 
Compound  antitfionial  pills.  Dub.  .  2*~ 

One  grain  of  the  grey  oxide  of  quicksilver  is  con¬ 
tained  in 

Ointment  of  the  grey  oxide  of  quicksilver.  Ed.  grs.  4 
One  grain  of  the  red  oxide  of  quicksilver  is  contained  in 
Ointment  of  red  oxide  of  quicksilver.  Ed.  grs.  9 
One  grain  of  submuriate  of  quicksilver  and  ammonia 
is  contained  in 

Ointment  of  white  calx  of  quicksilver.  Lond.  grs.  13 
One  grain  of  nitrate  of  mercury  is  contained  in 
Stronger  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  Ed.  grs.  5 
Ointment  of  nitrated  quicksilver.  Lond.  Dub.  5 
Milder  ointment  of  nitrate  of  quicksilver.  Ed.  13 
In  many  instances  these  proportions  are  only  to  be 
considered  as  approximations  to  the  truth,  as  they  arc 
calculated  from  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients  taken 
to  form  the  preparation,  not  from  the  quantities  which 
exist  in  it  after  it  is  formed.  The  nitrate  of  mercury, 
for  example,  in  the  different  ointments  into  which  it 
enters,  is  estimated  as  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  of 
'  mercury  and  nitrous  acid  employed  to  form  it,  although 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  preparation  it  cannot  be  so 
much.  4n  the  solutions  of  opium,  the  opium  is  esti¬ 
mated  as  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  employed,  al¬ 
though  not  above  two-thirds  of  it  be  dissolved.  Lastly, 
no  allowance  is  made  for  the  loss  by  evaporation ;  and 
hence,  notwithstanding  the  difference  by  calculation, 
the  Edinburgh  troches  of  liquorice  with  opium  contain 
probably  as  much  opium  as  those  of  Dublin ;  for  the 
former,  being  made  with  syrup,  will  lose  moije  in  dry¬ 
ing  than  the  latter,  which  are  made  with  the  extract  of 
liquorice.  * 
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POSSE  TUM.  Possf.t.  Milk  curdled  with  wine, 
treacle,  or  cyder,  by  foreigners  reckoned  peculiar  to  the 
English.  The  serum  of  a  posset,  called  posset -drink, 
ditiers  from  the  whey  of  milk  by  the  addition  of  the 
fluid  employed  to  curdle  it. 

POSTBRACHIA'LE,  (frompatf,  after,  and  bracliium, 
the  arm).  See  METACARPUS. 

POSTERIOR  ANNULARIS  ;  an  external  interos¬ 
seous  muscle  of  the  band  which  draws  the  ring  Anger 
inwards. 

Posterior  Tndicus  ;  a  similar  muscle,  which  ex¬ 
tends  the  fore-finger  and  draws  it  outward. 

Poste'rior  medii,  extends  the  middle  finger  and 
draws  it  outward. 

Poste'rior  mu'sculus  au'ris..  See  Abductor 

AU  HIS. 

POSTHE,  (quasi  vapors,  from  zaporti rjy.i,  to  place 
before).  See  Prjeputium. 

POSTPOSITIO,  (from  post,  and  pono,  to  place). 
When  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever  comes  on  later  than  is 
expected,  the  paroxysm  is  said  to  be  postponed  ;  when 
it  begins  sooner,  to  be  anticipated. 

POTA'SSA.  We  have  in  the  articles  Alkali  and 
Chemia,  q.  v.  given  every  information  apparently 
necessary  on  this  subject ;  yet,  as  in  some  cases  the  kali 
is  required  to  be  peculiarly  pure,  we  mean  chiefly  when 
employed  as  a  reagent  in  detecting  poisonous  impreg¬ 
nations,  it  may  be  perhaps  useful  to  describe  shortly 
the  methods  of  preparing  it  without  any  remaining  im¬ 
purity.-  Two  have  been  employed;  and  we  shall  first 
mention  that  of  Bouillon  la  Grange,  from  the  Annales 
de  Chymie. 

To  water,  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  some  highly  cau¬ 
stic  lime  must  be  added,  which  will  bring  on  ebullition  ; 
and  when  slaked  an  equal  quantity  of  potash  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  water  must  be  in  such  a  quantity  as  will 
bring  the  whole  to  a  thick  liquid.  In  boxes,  whose  bot¬ 
tom  is  covered  with  well-washed  river  sand,  and  then 
with  a  stratum  of  finer  sand,  on  a  cloth  sprinkled  with 
wood  ashes,  this  mixture  must  be  cautiously  poured,  and 
covered  very  gently  with  water,  which,  passing  through 
the  cloth  and  sand,  is  conveyed  into  vessels  by  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  fluid  in  the  vessels  must 
be  guarded  from  atmospheric  air,  and  water  added  till 
its  saline  taste  begins  to  grow  weak.  The  superfluous 
fluid  must  be  carried  off  by  a  quick  ebullition,  and  any 
impurity  will  then  separate.  To  obtain  it  perfectly 
pure  it  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  pure  potash  only,  leaving 
whatever  salt  contains  any  carbonic  acid. 

Lowitz  advises  the  lixivium  of  potash,  freed  from  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  usual  manner,  to  be  evaporated  to 
a  thin  pellicle.  After  cooling,  the  foreign  salt  is  to  be 
separated,  and  the  evaporation  continued  in  an  iron  pot, 
during  which  the  carbonate  of  potash  rises  in  a  pellicle, 
which  must  be  constantly  separated.  When  no  more 
pellicles  are  formed,  and  it  ceases  to  boil,  it  most  be 
iaken  from  the  fire  and  suffered  to  cool,  continually 
stirring  it  till  cold.  It  must  then  be  dissolved  in 
double  the  quantity  of  cold  water,  the  solution  filtered, 
and  evaporated  in  a  glass  retort  till  it  begins  to  deposit 
regular  crystals  After  the  formation  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  these,  the  brown  fluid  must  be  decanted, 
and  the  drained  crystals  redissolved  in  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.  The  decanted  fluid  become  clear  by  sub¬ 


siding,  must  be  again  decanted,  and  crystalised.  These 
operations  are  repeated  till  the  crystals  afford,  with  the 
least  quantity  of  water,  solutions  perfectly  limpid. 

We  know  that  alkalis  are,  in  general,  the  product  of 
fire ;  but  in  many  cases  they  exist  formally  in  the  plant, 
though  often  united  with  an  acid  in  the  form  of  a  neu¬ 
tral.  Recent  discoveries  however,  which  we  shall 
soon  notice  (see  Sal  and  Soda),  have  lately  opened 
an  ample  field  for  speculation.  See  Clavellati 

CINGRBS. 

POIENTILLA  RE  PTANS,  (d  potentia,  from  its 
efficacy).  See  Quinouefolium. 

POTE'RIUM,  a  cup,  (from  the  shape  of  its  flower). 
Sajigmsorbu.  See  Pimpinella. 

POTIO,  (from  potn ,  to  drink).  A  potion  :  a  liquid 
form  of  medicine,  to  be  taken  at  once,  a  term  usually 
confined  to  laxatives. 

POUPA'llTII  LIGAME'NTUM.  See  Fallopii 

L1GAMENTUM. 

PR/ECIPITA'NTIA,  (from  prcecipito,  to  cast  dozen). 
Medicines  which  moderate  the  motion  and  heat  of 
the  blood,  by  precipitating,  as  was  supposed,  its  acid. 

PR^ECIPITA'TIO.  Precipitation;  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  substances  dissolved  in  a  fluid  by  the  addition  of 
a  third  body,  by  the  abstraction  of  caloric,  or  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  menstruum.  The  first  is,  however,  strictly 
speaking,  true  chemical  precipitation,  and  it  takes  place 
when  the  added  substance  combines  with  the  men¬ 
struum,  rendering  it  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  first  in 
solution;  or  where  the  third  body  unites  with  that  in 
solution  forming  a  substance  no  longer  soluble.  The 
substance  separated  is  called  the  precipitate  if  it  sink, 
cream  if  it  swim.  Some  caution  is  necessary  in  these 
experiments,  for  in  some  cases  the  precipitate  is  again 
soluble  ;  but  this  depends  on  chemical  affinities  and  the 
minuter  doctrines  of  chemistry.  See  Chemia. 

When  the  matter  to  be  precipitated  falls  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  vessel,  the  fluid  is  poured  off,  or  filtered, 
and  what  remains  behind  is  to  be  dried  like  levigated 
powders. 

PR^ECO'CIA,  (from  their  early  ripening).  See  Ar- 
meniaca  mala. 

PR^ECO'RDIA,  (prec,  and  cor,  the  heart),  a  general 
appellation  of  the  bowels,  generally  of  the  contents  of  the 
chest.  Fernelius,  lib.  iv.  de  Febribus,  comprehends 
under  this  term  the  region  above  the  stomach,  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  the  liver  and  biliary  ducts,  the  pancreas,  the 
stomach,  particularly  its  upper  orifice.  This  name  has 
been  also  given  to  the  metatarsus. 

FRiEPARA'NTIA  MEDICAME'NTA  are  medi¬ 
cines  supposed  to  prepare  the  morbid  humours  for  se¬ 
paration,  and  their  consequent  discharge. 

Pralpara'ntia  va'sa  are  the  vessels  of  tire  sper¬ 
matic  cord,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  seed 
was  prepared.  See  Spermatic  A  chorda. 

PRjEPARA'TA  VE'NA.  See  Frontalis  vena. 

PRiEPU'TIUM,  (from  prieputo,  to  lop  of  before) . 
The  PREPUCE  or  foreskin,  epigogion,  poslhc.  When 
this  is  wanting  the  person  is  called  leipodermos,  when 
lost,  lipodermos.  See  Penis. 

PR/ESA'GIA,  (from  pree,  before ,  and  sagio,  to  per¬ 
ceive).  Presages.  Fred.  Hoffmann  observes,  that 
three  things  are  requisite  to  a  right  presage,  viz.  1st, 
that  from  due  observation  we  be  able  to  trace  and  in¬ 
vestigate  the  origin  and  causes  of  disorders  in  order  to 
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oppose  them  in  the  beginning  by  proper  remedies,  or 
give  salutary  directions.  2dly,  That  we  accurately 
know  the  various  natures  of  diseases,  and  their  differ- 
ences  in  difl'erient  constitutions,  that  we  may  be  better 
able  to  give  medicines  which  shall  remove  them.  3d. 
That  we  be  able  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  medicines,  and  the  event  of  disorders.  See 
PROGNOSTIC  A. 

PR.ESENTA'TIO,  (from  prcesenfo,  to  offer).  In 
midwifery  it  is  the  manner  in  which  a  child^  offers  it¬ 
self  in  its  passage  into  the  world ;  and  the  different  pre¬ 
sentations  are  denominated,  according  to  that  part  of 
the  child  which  is  perceived  at  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
when  a  woman  begins  to  be  in  labour. 

In  preternatural  presentations  the  membranes  pro¬ 
trude,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  lengthened  form  ;  and 
when  the  pain  declines  no  part  of  the  child  can  be  per¬ 
ceived,  but  the  membranes  only,  as  in  the  beginning  of 
labour ;  after  some  time,  from  the  quantity  of  water, 
the  membranes  have  a  round  form ;  but  they  have  not 
the  usual  effect  of  dilating  the  os  tincse.  If  the  head  pre¬ 
sents,  it  is  distinguished  by  bringing  the  finger  round  so 
as  to  take  in  a  large  portion  of  it :  we  then  feel  an  uni¬ 
form  hard  substance,  and  often  discover  a  suture.  W  hen 
a  shoulder  or  a  hip  presents,  they  have  not  that  uni¬ 
form  hard  feel  which  is  observed  when  the  head  offers. 
If  the  back  presents,  the  vertebrae  are  felt;  if  the  belly, 
the  funis  umbilicalis  discovers  it.  The  breast  present¬ 
ing  is  known  by  feeling  the  ribs ;  the  breech  by  the 
private  parts,  and  the  discharge  ot  the  meconium  at 
each  pain  ;  the  hand,  or  foot,  by  the  absence  or  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  heel.  See  Parturitio. 

PRA'NDIUM,  (from  prandeo ,  to  dine J.  Jriston. 
DINNER. 

PRA  SlUM  A'LBUM,  ( from  ^patriot.,  a  square  bor¬ 
der).  See  Marrubium  album. 

PREGNANCY.  When  from  the  previous  connec¬ 
tion  the  foetus  is  animated  (see  Gf.neratio),  it  soon 
escapes  into  the  uterus,  if  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  not 
obstructed.  Its  minuteness  at  that  period  prevents  us 
from  determining  with  precision  the  time  of  its  passage; 
but  as  it  is  probably  conveyed  to  the  tube  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  animation,  since  an  extraordinary  action  is  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  the  fimbriae,  it  probably  is  not  long  de¬ 
layed  in  its  progress.  Every  part  of  the  uterus  is  ap¬ 
parently  adapted  for  its  attachment,  since  wherever  the 
placenta  is  fixed,  we  there  find  its  maternal  part ;  the 
cotyledons  of  ruminant  animals.  1  he  early  appearances 
are  those  only  of  a  slight  inflammation,  the  constant 

concomitant  of  increased  action,  or  of  evolution,  with 

usually  a  small  proportion  of  mucus ;  and  for  some¬ 
time  it  is  only  a  small  body,  covered  apparently  with  a 
light  down.  See  Foetus. 

The  mother  for  a  time  feels  no  alteration,  and  indeed 
so  slight  arc  often  the  early  symptoms,  that  a  woman 
sometimes  does  not  know  that  she  has  conceived  till  she 
feels  the  motion  of  the  child.  More  frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  symptoms  of  general  irritability  and  peculiar  sen¬ 
sibility  come  on  early.  The  fancies  are  singular,  the 
appetite  capricious,  the  features  sharp,  the  complexion 
pale,  but  clear;  till  about  six  weeks  after  impregnation, 
a  sickness  of  the  stomach  comes  on,  chiefly  in  the 
morning,  and  most  commonly  on  rising  from  bed. 
After  the  stomach  has  been  freely  discharged,  some 
women  are  frequently  easy  and  cheerful  through  the 
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whole  day ;  but  many  suffer  from  constant  sickness  for 
four  months;  some  during  the  whole  period.  We 
have  known  women  who  have  never  been  able  to  eat 
or  drink  without  the  bason  near,  in  which  it  was  con¬ 
stantly  returned,  seemingly  unaltered  in  appearance  and 
quantity,  and  have  yet  borne  healthy  children.  In 
most  instances,  however,  the  sickness  is  confined  to  the 
first  four  or  five  months,  though  the  capricious  appetite 
frequently  continues  during  the  whole  time. 

In  the  early  period,  the  abdomen  is  said  to  be  some¬ 
what  flatter  than  usual :  it  is  at  least  not  fuller ;  but 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  month  the  uterus  rises 
above  the  pubes,  like  a  round  ball,  occasionally  on  the 
right  or  left  of  the  symphysis,  and  gradually  extends, 
till  at  the  ninth  month  it  reaches  the  scrobiculus  cordis, 
protruding  in  its  progress  the  navel. 

At  a  very  early  period,  often  within  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks,  the  breasts  grow  fuller,  and  pricking  pains 
are  felt  in  them ;  the  areola  round  the  nipple  extends, 
and  is  brown,  often  verging  to  a  blackish  hue,  which 
continues  to  enlarge  till  the  moment  of  delivery. 
About  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  sometimes  earlier,  a 
little  whitish  serum  can  be  pressed  from  them,  which 
at  last  approaches  more  nearly  the  appearance  of  milk. 
The  catamenia,  as  is  well  known,  are  very  commonly- 
suppressed  during  pregnancy;  but  in  some  women 
they  flow  with  their  usual  regularity  through  the  whole 
period  of  gestation.  In  delicate  females,  who  use  little 
exercise,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  one  discharge  re¬ 
gular  in  time,  but  not  in  quantity  or  duration,  after  im¬ 
pregnation  ;  and  this  slight  appearance  will  recur  at  ir¬ 
regular  intervals  during  the  whole  time.  If  not  attended 
with  pain,  or  flowing  copiously,  we  have  never  found 
it  dangerous,  or  threatening  abortion. 

The  most  unequivocal  symptom  occurs  nearly  be¬ 
tween  the  fourth  and  fifth  month,  styled  the  quickening, 
when  the  motion  of  the  child  is  first  perceived.  This 
sometimes  induces  a  little  faintness,  which  soon  passes 
away  ;  but  the  commencement  is  occasionally  so  slight 
as  to  be  unobserved.  It  first  resembles  a  flatulency; 
and  flatus  has  sometimes  deceived  even  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  matrons ;  but  it  soon  becomes  more  distinct, 
with  a  somewhat  more  rapid  motion,  resembling  the 
fluttering  of  a  bird ;  and  at  last  it  affords  so  strong’,a  re¬ 
sistance  as  to  raise  the  clothes,  and  be  obvious  to  the 
eye  at  some  distance.  The  period  of  quickening  is 
pretty  accurately  about  the  twentieth  week,  and  will 
ggn^i^lly  correct  any-  erroneous  reckoning  from  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  menses. 

These  symptoms  arise  from  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
uterus,  with  which  the  stomach,  the  mammae,  and  the 
appetite  sympathise.  The  final  cause  of  the  vomiting  it 
is  not  easy  to  assign.  We  have  considered  it,  in  another 
place,  as  useful  to  guard  against  plethora  in  the  earlier 
months;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  children  of  those 
women  who  have  been  scarcely  free  from  vomiting, 
have  not  been  extenuated,  or  apparently  deprived  ot 
their  proper  nourishment. 

To  determine  whether  impregnation  has  taken  place 
requires  often  very  minute  attention  ;  and  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  practitioners  are  occasionally  deceived.  It 
a  young  married  woman  wishes  for  children,  she  will 
catch  at  every  probable  appearance,  and  magnify  eiery 
accidental  symptom.  It  is  necessary  to  watch  the 
changes  already  detailed,  and  to  pursue  them  in  their 
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progress.  We  have  mentioned  the  principal  circum¬ 
stances  in  different  articles,  particularly  under  Ascites  ; 
and  suspected  pregnancy,  in  the  article  Medici  na 
FORENSIS.  After  three  or  four  months  the  situation 
may  be  more  clearly  ascertained  by  the  touch  ;  and  in 
the  sixth  or  seventh  month  pretty  certainly  determined. 
We  shall  shortly  describe  the  successive  changes  in  the 
cervix  uteri  and  os  tincae  during  pregnancy,  to  enable 
the  younger  practitioner  to  determine  the  question  by 
this  means  ;  and  we  shall  copy  the  very  comprehensive 
and  judicious  description  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  “Out¬ 
lines  of  Midwifery.” 

“  For  the  first  three  months  the  os  tincae  feels  smooth 
and  even,  and  its  orifice  is  nearly  as  small  as  in  the 
unimpregnated  state.  When  any  difference  can  be 
perceived,  it  consists  in  the  increased  length  of  the  pro¬ 
jecting  tubercle  of  the  uterus,  and  the  shortening  of  the 
vagina,  from  the  descent  of  the  fundus  uteri  through 
the  pelvis.  This  change  in  the  position  of  the  uterus, 
by  which  the  projecting  tubercle  appears  to  be  lengthen¬ 
ed,  and  the  vagina  proportionally  shortened,  chiefly 
happens  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  month.  From  this 
period  the  cervix  begins  to  stretch,  and  be  distended, 
first  in  the  upper  part ;  and  then  the  os  tincae  begins 
also  to  suffer  considerable  changes  in  its  figure  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  tubercle  shortens,  and  the  orifice  ex¬ 
pands  ;  but  during  the  whole  term  of  gestation  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus  is  strongly  sealed  up  with  a  ropy 
mucus,  which  lines  it  and  the  cervix,  and  begins  to  be 
discharged  on  the  approach  of  labour.  In  the  last  weeks, 
when  the  cervix  uteri  is  completely  distended,  the  ute¬ 
rine  orifice  begins  to  form  an  elliptical  tube  ,  instead  of  a 
fissure  ;  and  sometimes,  especially  when  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen  are  relaxed  by  repeated  pregnancies,  dis¬ 
appears  entirely,  and  is  without  the  reach  of  the  finger 
in  touching.  Hence  the  os  uteri  is  not  placed  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  womb,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed.” 

To  this  we  can  only  add,  that  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
months,  the  weight  of  the  uterus  is  sensible  on  raising 
it  by  pressure  on  the  os  tincae  or  cervix,  and  that  in  the 
later  months  the  distended  cervix  is  so  thin  that  the  head 
of  the  child,  when  it  presents,  can  be  often  felt  through  it. 

The  diseases  of  early  pregnancy  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  troublesome,  arising  chiefly  from  the  excess  of 
irritability  just  mentioned,  and  the  plethora,  which 
usually  occurs  in  the  early  months.  We  must  consider 
them  in  an  inverted  order. 

Plethora.  The  diseases  arising  from  plethora  are 
chiefly Jlushing  of  the  face,  fulness,  pain  of  the  loins,  load 
in  t  ie  /tend,  vertigo ^  and  drowsiness.  The  women  whose 
stomachs  are  most  irritable  suffer  less  from  these  com¬ 
plaints;  but,  when  they  come  on,  they  require  particular 
attention.  It  has  been  usual  to  direct  small  bleedings, 
and  such  pregnant  women  bear  with  ease,  and  even 
advantage.  Yet  the  habit  is  soon  established,  and  they 
become  necessary  in  future  pregnancies,  when  the  ple¬ 
thora  is  less  common.  We  have  endeavoured,  there¬ 
fore,  to  avoid  them,  and  we  think  we  have  succeeded 
by  cool,  free  air,  by  gentle  laxatives,  and  a  moderately 
cooling  diet ;  above  all,  by  perfect  rest  and  tranquillity 
both  ot  mind  and  body.  The  swelling  and  pains  of  the 
breasts  arise  in  part  from  this  cause.  They  should  not 
be  confined  by  ligatures  and  luting  j  nor  must  it  be 
forgotten,  that.  In  the  present  apparently  free  and  easy 


costume  of  the  ancient  Grecians,  they  suffer  as  much 
by  pressure  from  the  sides  and  below*  as  they  formerly 
did  by  the  iron  stays.  Every  thing  must  now  project 
forward,  but  it  is  not  on  this  account  a  more  easy  dress 
when  the  breasts  are  swollen. 

The  greater  number  of  diseases  arises,  however,  from 
irritability  ;  and  among  these  we  may  reckon  the  dis¬ 
tressing  stomach  complaints.  The  morning  sickness  is 
one  of  the  most  painful  feelings  attendant  on  this  state  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  these  which  medicine  most  commonly 
fails  in  relieving.  A  cup  of  camomile  or  peppermint 
tea,  taken  on  first  waking,  and  suffering  the  patient  to 
lie  still  for  an  hour,  will  sometimes  alleviate  the  dis¬ 
tressing  sickness  ;  but  should  it  recur  during  the  day, 
these  means  will  scarcely  succeed  any  farther.  Slight 
emetics  will  occasionally  relieve,  but  as  often  fail. 
Magnesia  and  columbo  root,  sometimes  with  the  kali 
pururn,  sometimes  with  the  ammonia  pura,  occasionally 
with  the  aromatic  tincture,  or  a  slight  proportion  of  the 
tinctura  opii,  will  be  for  a  time  useful ;  but  the  sickness 
will  not  wholly  yield  till  the  uterus  begins  to  rise  above 
the  pelvis  and  freely  expand.  Dr.  Vaughan,  in  the 
London  Medical  Journal,  employed  nourishing  clysters, 
with  anodyne  liniments,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  We 
have  already  observed  that  the  intention  of  nature  in 
exciting  vomiting  seems  to  be  the  prevention  of  plethora, 
which  is  often  far  more  dangerous  than  the  increased 
action  of  the  stomach.  If  this  be  true,  it  will  prevent 
the  introduction  of  nutriment:  and  the  apparent  anxiety 
of  nature  in  every  instance  to  preserve  life,  particularly 
in  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  w'ould  lead  us  to  be 
cautious  of  interfering  in  an  object  where  her  own  plans 
are  usually  so  beneficial.  We  may  alleviate  trouble¬ 
some  symptoms,  but  should  not  strongly  interfere.  It  is 
peculiarly  rare,  we  believe  it  has  scarcely  ever  happened 
without  the  suspicion  of  some  fixed  organic  complaint, 
that  a  woman  has  sunk  or  miscarred  from  inanition. 

Cardialgia  and  diarrhoea  are  troublesome  symptoms, 
but  not  dangerous.  They  are  generally  relieved  by 
magnesia,  the  compound  powder  of  chalk,  with  occa¬ 
sionally  a  few  drops  of  the  aqua  ammoniae  pura;,  some¬ 
times  with  the  tincture  of  opium.  They  arise  from  ir¬ 
regularity  in  the  digestive  process,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  disappear 
usually  about  the  fourth  month.  They  are  increased 
by  acescents  rather  than  by  acids,  for  vinegar  can  be 
often  taken  with  less  inconvenience  than  pastry. 

Paintings  and  hysteric  affections  are  the  consequences 
of  peculiar  irritability  of  the  system.  Low  spirits  are 
among  the  early  symptoms,  and  almost  every  pregnant 
woman  thinks  her  state  a  fatal  one  ;  but  while  such  is 
her  language,  her  conduct  contradicts  it,  and  indeed,  in 
the  intervals  of  sickness  and  pain,  the  spirits  of  a  preg¬ 
nant  woman  are  often  free  and  cheerful.  Despondency 
is  only  in  her  words.  The  common  hysteric  remedies, 
keeping  the  bowels  free,  above  all  a  little  variety  of 
scene,  and  the  cheerful  conversation  of  a  sensible  wo¬ 
man,  who  has  already  passed  the  same  orcteal  repeatedly 
with  success,  will  lessen  every  unpleasant  symptom  of 
this  kind. 

The  diseases  of  advanced  pregnancy  are 
often  more  serious..  They  arise  from  the  pressure  or 
the  change  of  position  of  the  gravid  uterus;  and  though 
often  only  inconvenient,  are  sometimes  dangerous. 

The  diseases  which  arise  from  pressure  arc  various. 
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swellings  of  the  veins  of  the  leg,  oedema  of  the  lower 
extremities,  &e.  costiveness,  piles,  and  dyspnoea,  dhese 
are  relieved  by  tlje  common  remedies  ;  but  while  the 
cause  remains  cannot  be  cured.  In  weak  habits  the 
oedema  sometimes  arises  to  general  dropsy,  which  con¬ 
tinues  after  parturition. 

More  serious  diseases  from  the  pressure  of  the  uterus 
are  various  spasmodic  complaints,  rising  from  slight 
cramps  in  the  legs  to  violent  epileptic  paroxysms.  The 
immediate  causes  are  irritation  from  the  pressure  on 
the  sacro  sciatic  nerves,  communicated  to  the  brain 
when  the  convulsions  are  more  general.  Sometimes 
they  seem  to  arise  from  the  motion  of  the  foetus,  and 
are  more  common  in  a  first  pregnancy  than  at  any 
future  one.  The  slight  spasms  are  alleviated  by  opium; 
but  the  epileptic  fils  are  highly  dangerous,  and  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  are  fatal.  We  have  already 
mentioned  this  disease,  vide  Convulsions  ;  but  must 
now  more  fully  enlarge  on  it. 

Puerperal  convulsions  are  sometimes  relieved  by  copi¬ 
ous  bleedings;  but  the  event  often  leads  us  to  legict 
the  loss  of  that  strength  which  the  patient  is  thus  de¬ 
prived  of.  They  seldom  occur  with  any  violence  till 
about  the  seventh  month ;  but,  in  general,  attack  near 
the  full  period.  It  is  first  necessary  to  empty  the 
rectum  by  an  active  clyster,  which  will  also,  in  many 
cases,  bring  on  labour.  The  next  step  is  to  give  a  large 
dose  of  opium,  and  inject  also  no  inconsiderable  one 
into  the  rectum.  Forty  drops  ot  the  tincture  of  opium 
may  be  given,  and  repeated  every  hour,  or  oftener  if 
the  fits  are  violent ;  and  at  least  two  drams  should  be 
given  in  a  clyster.  If  the  fits  produce  any  tendency  to 
labour,  the  relaxation  occasioned  by  the  opium  will 
produce  some  yielding  in  the  os  tineas  ;  and  when  it  is 
open,  though  very  slightly,  labour  may  be  expedited  by 
introducing  the  finger,  and  enlarging  it,  till  we  can 
rupture  the  membranes.  In  general,  during  a  pain,  the 
convulsions  remit,  which  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  expediting  the  labour.  If  the  os  tincae  does  not  yield, 
some  practitioners  have  attempted  its  dilatation  by 
force ;  a  practice  by  no  means  to  be  recommended, 
thou°h  we  have  not  Seen  it  followed,  as  has  been  pie- 
dicted,  by  inflammation  of  the  uterus.  In  general  it  is 
safer  to  give  large  doses  of  opium  till  the  relaxation 
which  ^occasions,  joined  with  the  debility  naturally 
produced  by  the  repetition  of  the  paroxysms,  brings  on 
labour.  We  must  be  cautious,  however,  not  to  carry 
our  expectations  of  labour  coming  on  too  fai,  as  the 
woman  may  die  undelivered,  a  circumstance  peculiai  y 
dreaded  by  females ;  and  in  emergencies  the  forcible 
dilatation  of  the  os  tincae,  however  dangerous,  is  the 
safer  alternative.  By  ibis  plan  more  than  halt  of  t  lose 
entrusted  to  our  care  have  recovered,  while  the  usual 
calculations  of  the  successful  cases  oilers  a  consideiably 
less  proportion.  Before  the  seventh  month,  however, 
we  must  trust  to  the  opiates  and  the  operations  ot  nature. 

Other  plans  have  been  recommended.  Dr.  Denman 
advises  dashing  cold  water  in  the  face  ;  Dr.  Hamilton 
the  digitalis;  and  other  practitioners  large  doses  ot 
camphor  given  by  the  mouth  and  by  clysters.  1  he 
former  we  have  found  useless  ;  the  digitalis  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  ;  and  we  should  ap¬ 
prehend  that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  its  opera¬ 
tion,  unless  the  dose  was  hurried  on  with  a  rapidity 


that  would  be  dangerous.  The  camphor,  recommended 
in  the  Memoires  de  Medicine,  we  have  tried  ;  but  in 
each  case  it  brought  on  an  alarming  stupor,  which  has 
prevented  us  from  repeating  it,  though  given  in  a  far 
less  dose  than  was  recommended. 

Sometimes  the  convulsions  follow  delivery,  and 
generally  arise  from  fright  or  from  terror.  This  is 
hardly  a  part  of  the  present  subject,  but  it  is  so  cmsely 
connected  that  we  could  not  avoid  mentioning  it  and  it 
will  not  detain  us,  since  the  usual  remedies  just_  men¬ 
tioned  will  relieve  the  complaint,  it  it  admit  ot  relief. 

In  general  these  convulsions  are  not  so  fiequent  y 
fatal  as  those  which  precede  labour,  though  always 

^  Ischuria  and  frequent  micturition  are  complaints  which 
depend  partly  on  pressure,  and  in  part  on  imitation. 
Either  is  an  inconvenience  which  may  be  alleviated  by 
a  slight  opiate  ;  but  frequent  inclination  to  make  water 
produces  considerable  irritation,  if  not  gratified  ;  and  the 
pregnant  woman  should  avoid  crowded  rooms,  long 
journeys,  and  every  situation  where  this  desire  cannot 
be  quickly  indulged.  Should  the  bladder  be  greatly  dis¬ 
tended,  the  urine  will  be  permanently  retained,  and  the 
worst  consequences  follow,  particularly  the  retroversion 
of  the  uterus,  which,  but  tor  this  connection,  should 

have  been  noticed  more  early.  ,  , 

Retroversion  ot  the  uterus  usually  occurs  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  third  month,  when  the  womb,  if  prevented 
by  distension  of  the  urinary  bladder,  or  violent  fatigue, 
from  rising  above  the  pelvis,  falls  backward  between 
the  vagina  and  rectum,  pulling  the  os  tincae  backward 
and  upward.  Obstinate  costiveness  has  been  accused 
of  producing  this  change  in  the  situation  of  the  womb, 
but  will  more  probably  prevent  it,  for  the  posterior  pait 
of  the  pelvis  must  be  spacious  and  empty  to  admit  of 
the  uterus  falling  backwards.  In  this  case  a  tumour  is 
felt  in  the  perinaeum,  bearing  down  like  a  child  s  head, 
with  forcing  pains,  tenesmus,  a  retention  of  tne  stools 
and  urine.  The  finger  passed  into  the  vagina  is  soon 
stopped  without  reaching  the  os  tincae  ;  and  in  the 
rectum  a  round  hard  tumour  may  be  felt.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  the  uterus  enlarges,  and  increases  all  t  e  sj  mptoms. 
The  forcing  pains  are  violent ;  the  retention  of  the  urine 
and  faeces  obstinate ;  the  load  and  oppression  are  com¬ 
municated  to  the  brain;  and  coma,  or  delirium,  with 
fever,  come  on,  often  accompanied  by  convulsions. 

The  reduction  of  the  tumour  affords  the  only  prospect 
of  relief.  We  must  endeavour  then,  for  this  purpose,  to 
evacuate  the  bladder  and  rectum ;  but  the  weight  o 
the  uterus  draws  back  the  meatus  urinanus,  and  the 
bulk  prevents  the  passage  of  clysters  or  fieces  A 
finger  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  another  into  the 
rectum,  will  assist  the  reduction,  while  the  patient  on 
her  hands  and  knees,  bent  forward,  contributes  by  her 
posture  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  uterus,  l  erhaps 
[flaying  on  her  back,  with  her  nates  raised  to  halt  a 
right  angle,  the  reduction  might  be  still  more  easy  Dr. 
Cheston,  we  find,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Medical 
Communications,  succeeded  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  oy 
puncturing  the  bladder  at  the  pubes ;  and  a  more  ck'a- 
perate  proposal  has  been  made  to  puncture  the  uteius 
through  the  rectum  to  procure  abortion.  I  he  attempt 
is,  however,  truly  absurd,  for  the  puncture  of  he 
uterus  would  not  restore  the  situation  of  the  omt  * 
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and  if  abortion  could  thus  be  procured,  the  foetus  must 
pass  through  the  wound. 

The  caprices  of  pregnant  women  are  numerous  and 
tioublesome.  They  are  not  wholly  fanciful,  for  the 
most  firm  and  sensible  women,  who  conceal  them,  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  pain  and  difficulty  they  feel  by  the 
edort.  On  the  contrary  they  increase  by  indulgence, 
and  often  become  injurious,  fn  speaking  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  Fcktus,  q.  v.,  we  showed,  at  some 
length,  that  a  change  in  its  structure  or  appearance 
trom  any  mental  affection  of  the  mother  was  highly  im¬ 
probable  ;  but  to  deny  any  reasonable  gratification  often 
produces  uneasiness  and  irritation  both  of  mind  and 
body,  with  loss  of  sleep,  and  an  increase  of  the  hysteric 
symptoms.  A  man  will  also  commiserate  the  state  to 
which  the  most  lovely  and  tender  part  of  the  creation 
is  thus  reduced,  and  be  led  by  every  kindness  and  at¬ 
tention  to  alleviate  it.  Yet  the  same  affection  will  set 
limits  to  indulgence ;  for  the  craving  truly  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on,  and  at  last  may  require  impossibilities. 
1  he  refusal  will  then  be  doubly  distressing.  To  grant 
•every  reasonable  request,  to  sooth,  to  persuade,  and  to 
expostulate,  when  these  requests  verge  to  what  is  fanci¬ 
ful,  what  is  not  easily  practicable,  or  what  may  become 
injurious,  will  gradually  place  these  fancies  more  under 
rhe  controul  of  reason,  and  the  months  in  which  their 
influence  is  strongest  will  gradually  pass  away.  It  is 
singulai,  however,  that  the  most  eccentric  caprices  of 
appetite  are.  rarely  injurious;  and  the  most  unlimited 
indulgence  is  often  borne  not  only  with  impunity  but 
with  advantage.  Even  the  heartburn  is  not  increased 
by  large  quantities  of  fruit,  if  eagerly  longed  for  ;  and 
the  rest  is  often  calm  and  refreshing  after  food  ap¬ 
parently  the  most  indigestible.  May  not  then  these 
apparently  capricious  fancies  be  often  the  dictates  of 
nature,  the  cravings  of  somewhat  salutary  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  by  means  of  which  we  are  ignorant  ? 

PREHE  NSIO,  (from  prehendo,  to  lake  by  surprise). 
See  Catalepsis. 

PRE'MNON.  See  Oculus. 

PREPARATIONS,  (from  prepare),  a  term  applied 
often  to  compound  medicines,  but  more  commonly,  at 
present,  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  human  body 
which  are  artificially  preserved  from  the  usual  changes 
in  consequence  of  putrefaction,  or  prepared  to  display 
their  structure.  \ 

Preparations  are  either  wet  or  dry.  Dry  preparations 
should  be  always  finished  with  expedition  that  the 
natural  colour  may  be  preserved,  and  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  soiled  by  dust  or  handling. 
The  fat  should  be  carefully  removed;  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  may  be  slightly  washed  over  by  some  colourless 
aqua  kali  puri,  and  again  with  water,  to  dissolve  what 
may  remain.  If  the  part  is  not  very  thin,  this  may 
be  repeated ;  but  in  general  it  injures  the  texture  of  the 
preparation,  and  such  subjects  should  be  chosen  as 
have  least  fat.  Objects  preserved  in  this  way  should 
be  dried  in  the  shade,  with  a  free  current  of  air;  but 
when  the  danger  of  putrefaction  is  considerable,  artifi¬ 
cial  heat,  in  a  degree  not  to  melt  the  injection  which  is 
previously  thrown  into  the  vessels.  If  they  are  distended 
with  air,  small  apertures  should  be  made  to  prevent  the 
rarefied  air  from  bursting  them.  Dry  membranes  may 
be  extended  by  pins  on  a  flat  board,  with  a  paper  slightly 


oiled  beneath  to  prevent  their  sticking.  Hollow  st,S 
stances  are  best  preserved  on  stands  under  glass  bells* 
In  drying,  fly  blows  and  insects  maybe  kept  off  bv 
washing  the  preparation  with  a  solution  of  hydrar-wnw 
munatus,  in  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  u, 
six  ounces. 

Preparations  are  sometimes  distended,  for  drying 
with  wool,  cotton,  hair,  quicksilver,  tallow,  or  plaster 
of  I  aris,  besides  air.  The  last,  however,  is  preferable 
as  more  uniform;  but  is  apt  to  escape  by  minute  fora- 
mina,  which  are  with  difficulty  closed.  Where  the  pa- 
rietes  are  thick,  as  dropsical  ovaries,  uteri,  or  aneurisms 
hail,  or  wool  very  slightly  oiled,  are  necessary.  Plaster 
of  Paris  is  chiefly  used  where  the  distending  substance 
is  suffered  to  remain,  where  tortuous  canals  prevent  the 
use  of  hair  or  wool,  or  where  the  membrane  is  so  thin 
as  to  require  an  equable  distension.  Thin  injected  pre¬ 
parations  are  also  conveniently  displayed  on  plaster.  The 
penis  and  the  internal  organs  of  generation,  as  well  33 
the  lymphatics,  are  most  conveniently  filled  with  quick¬ 
silver;  the  heart  with  tallow,  which  may  be  melted 
and  drained  off  with  a  heat  less  than  will  melt  the  in¬ 
jection  of  the  coronaries.  The  lungs  are  preserved  dry 
in  small  portions,  by  distending  the  air  vessels  with 
quicksilver;  in  larger  portions,  by  filling  them  with 
oil  of  turpentine.  When  dry,  each  fluid  may  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  an  even,  longitudinal  section. 

Dry  preparations  are  varnished  to  preserve  them  from 
mould,  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  insects,  and  to 
increase  their  transparency.  The  white  spirit  varnish 
ot  the  shops  is  well  adapted  for  large  masses ;  but  is 
too  friable  when  applied  on  thin  membranes.  For  the 
latter  purpose  the  oil  varnish  of  the  shops  is  preferable. 
It  is  necessary  to  separate  every  particle  of  fat  or  grease ; 
and  in  using  the  spirit  varnish  to  drv  the  preparation 
carefully.  Externally  both  are  properly  laid  on  with  a 
brush,  and  repeated  coats  are  applied.  In  hollow  pre¬ 
parations  the  varnish  is  poured  in  and  shaken  around ; 
in  corroded  ones  poured  on  them . 

Another  kind  of  dry  preparation  is  styled  corroded, 
since,  after  injection,  the  substance  of  the  containing 
vessels  is  destroyed  by  immersing  the  whole  in  a  fluid 
containing  three  parts  of  muriatic  acid  and  one  of  water. 
From  about  three  to  six  weeks  is  necessary  for  the  cor¬ 
rosion.  It  is  then  to  be  placed  in  a  bason  ;  and  at  first 
a  gentle,  afterwards  a  stronger,  stream  of  fresh  water  is 
allowed  to  pass  through  it.  The  little  adhering  pulp  in 
the  smaller  interstices  may  be  washed  away,  by  direct¬ 
ing  a  current  of  water  through  a  small  syringe  to  the 
part.  The  preparation  must  then  be  dried;  and  should 
be  carefully  suspended  by  a  tape,  as  a  cord  will  pro¬ 
bably  cut  through  the  wax.  If  the  vessels  are  not  large 
enough  to  admit  of  its  being  suspended  safely,  it  must 
be  placed  on  cotton,  over  which  a  woollen  cloth  is 
spread.  It  must  be  supported  on  a  stand,  by  means 
of  plaster  poured  into  the  cavity,  in  which  the  trunk 
rests. 


Wet  preparations  are  preserved  in  spirits;  and  the 
peculiar  art  which  raised  the  credit  of  Ruysch  so  high 
seems  to  be  in  part  lost.  Cotemporary  authors  speak 
with  rapture  of  the  pellucidity  of  his  fluids,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  injections.  A  little  boy  was  so 
artificially  preserved  that  the  Czar  Peter,  it  is  said,  ran 
and  kissed  it.  Albinus  succeded  well,  though  less  hap- 
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pily  than  Ruysch.  Yet  attentive  anatomists  have  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  parts  preserved  in  ,his  glasses  were 
peculiarly  minute.  Various  fluids  have  been  tried,  but 
with  little  success ;  and  we  must  now  explain  the  me¬ 
thods  of  the  most  experienced  dissectors. 

When  a  part  is  to  be  preserved  in  spirits,  it  should  be 
previously  macerated  in  water,  continually  changing  it, 
to  prevent  putrefaction,  till  it  passes  off  pellucid.  Every 
particle  of  fat  and  cellular  membrane  should  then  be 
separated,  the  hollow  parts  and  cavities  distended  with 
hair;  and  the  ducts,  or  more  important  bloodvessels, 
pointed  out  by  the  introduction  of  bristles,  quills,  or 
bougies.  If  then  put  into  alcohol,  it  will  soon  acquire 
firmness  enough  to  admit  of  the  removal  of  the  stuffing. 

Every  object  does  not  require  spirits  of  the  same 
strength.  Those  which  are  thick  and  massy  require 
pure  alcohol :  those  which  are  less  so,  proof  spirit;  and 
the  membranous  objects,  one  part  of  spirit,  and  two  of 
water.  The  spirits  and  water  should  be  previously 
mixed  and  filtered.  Immersing  some  preparations  in 
pure  colourless  oil  of  turpentine  gives  them  transpar¬ 
ency,  and  shows  the  internal  organisation  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  blood  vessels  very  perfectly  ;  but  is  adapted 
only  to  those  which  are  to  be  dried.  At  first  the  spirits 
should  be  frequently  changed. 

Dr.  Monro  adds  a  proportion  of  vitriolic  or  nitrous 
acid  to  the  spirit ;  and  this  mixture  neither  changes  the 
colour  nor  consistence  of  the  parts,  except  they  contain 
mucus  or  serum.  The  brain  of  a  young  child,  the 
crystaline  and  vitreous  humours  of  the  eye,  become 
so  firm  in  this  fluid  as  to  admit  of  handling.  The 
serum  and  the  semen  are  coagulated  in  it ;  and  the  red 
injection  is  rendered  more  conspicuous.  For  the  more 
tender  albuminous  parts,  two  drams  of  spirit  ot  nitre 
must  be  added  to  a  pound  of  spirit  of  wine.  For  other 
parts  twenty  or  thirty  drops  are  sufficient;  and  this  fluid, 
it  is  said,  comes  very  near  the  spirit  employed  by  Ruysch. 

To  secure  preparations  and  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  the  spirit  requires  many  minute  contrivances,  scarcely 
within  our  scope  to  develope.  The  best  method  is  to 
have  the  top  of  the  glass  accurately  ground  and  polish¬ 
ed,  on  which  a  piece  of  plate  glass  of  the  same  size  is 
to  be  laid.  On  the  edge  of  the  vessel  a  drop  or  two  of 
gum  water  is  placed,  and  the  piece  of  plate  glass  laid 
gently  on.  The  gum  water  will  then,  by  capillary  at¬ 
traction,  run  round  the  rim,  closing  the  little  interstices 
which  the  polisher  may  have  left.  A  piece  of  tin  foil 
should  then  be  moulded  over  the  cover  and  the  edge  of 
the  jar,  and  the  whole  secured  by  a  wet  bladder  reach¬ 
ing  below  the  tin  foil,  covered  by  a  leather  closely  tied 
to  the  neck  of  the  jar,  well  varnished,  especially  round 
the  cord.  The  glass  should  be  thick  andiree  from  any 
irregularities,  so  as  to  magnify  the  preparation  without 
any  distortion.  With  every  precaution,  however,  spirit 
gradually  evaporates.  The  best  way  of  suspending  light 
bodies  is  by  a  floating  glass  globe  ;  larger  ones  by  a 
stick  fixed  across,  for  a  thread  continued  to  the  edge  of 
the  jar  conducts  the  spirit,  and  assists  evaporation. 

PRE  SBYTAL,  (from  i t^atrZv;,  old).  See  AMBLYO¬ 
PIA,  and  Ocu i. us. 

PRKSERVATIVA  A  QUA,  (from  preservo,  to  pre¬ 
vent).  See  Antiv rnehealis  aqua. 

PRESU  KA,  (from  irpeSjoj,  to  inflame).  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers  from  cold ;  the  phlogosis 
erythema  of  Cullen. 


PRIAPiE'IA.  See  Nicotiana  minor. 
PRIAPI'SMUS,  (from  lJriapus,  the  heathen  god). 

A  priapism;  an  erection  of  the  penis  without  any 
lascivious  idea  or  inclination,  with  violent  pain,  is  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  erectores  penis,  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  state  of  fulness  of  the  vesiculae 
seminales  ;  and  the  disease  of  advanced  life.  Priapis- 
mus  affords  a  striking  instance  of  spasm  arising  from 
debility.  Camphor  and  opium  at  night,  with  bark  and 
warm  aromatics  in  the  day  time,  are  the  best;  remedies ; 
but  we  can  in  general  only  palliate  :  the  disease  is  sel¬ 
dom  removed  See  Impotentia. 

PR  I'M  AH  VI 7E.  The  first  passages;  that  is, 
the  stomach  and  duodenum. 

PRIMU  LA  VERIS,  (from  primus).  See  Para¬ 
lysis. 

Pkimu'la  odorata.  See  Auricula  ursi. 
PRI'NCEPS  ALEXIPHARMICO  RUM.  See  An¬ 
gelica. 

PRINCIPIA,  (from  princeps).  The  PRINCIPLES 
or  elements.  In  science  it  is  the  appellation  of 
rudiments,  or  of  those  leading  propositions  on  which 
the  whole  depends  ;  thtis,  to  mark  the  extremes  of  the 
scales,  we  have  the  principia  philosophicc,  and  principia 
medicinee. 

In  analysis,  the  principles  of  bodies  are  those  ultimate 
results  beyond  which  we  cannot  proceed.  According 
therefore  to  the  progress  of  science,  we  have  rested  at 
different  points,  returning  lately,  with  Aristotle,  to 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.  Yet  air  and  water  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  elements,  for  water  can  be  decomposed  ;  and 
when  we  speak  of  air,  we  know  it  to  be  a  compound, 
though  we  are  unacquainted  with  its  different  bases. 
In  fact,  the  only  elements  we  can  now  recognise  are 
earth  and  fire :  yet  of  the  common  principle  of  the 
different  earths  we  are  still  ignorant.  Principles  and 
elements  are,  therefore,  words  which  ought  to  be  ef¬ 
faced  from  chemical  nomenclature  ;  or,  at  least,  they 
ought  not  to  be  used  but  as  an  expression  denoting 
the  last  term  of  our  analytical  results ;  and  it  is  al¬ 
ways  in  this  sense  that  the  true  philosopher  uses  the 
word. 

PRIOR  ANNULARTS  INDICIS  and  MEDII. 
Interosseous  muscles  of  the  hand,  moving  these  respec¬ 
tive  fingers. 

PRIVAITVI,  (from  prim).  Privations,  or  de¬ 
fect  of  powers;  synonymous  with  dysocsthesue  and 
dysor exits  in  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

PROBE,  (from  pi  oho,  to  try)'.  A  surgical  instrument, 
employed  in  examining  the  condition  of  a  wound;  the 
direction  of  a  sinus;  or  the  state  of  a  bone.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  of  silver,  rounded  at  one  end,  and  triangularly  sharp 
at  the  other. 

PRO' BOLE,  (from  7r&o£'aAAa',  to  project).  See  Apo¬ 
physis. 

PUO'BANG,  A  flexible  piece  of  whalebone,  with 
sponge  fixed  to  the  end.  See  DEGLUTITIO. 

PROCA  RDION,  (from  irpo,  before ,  and  xat&ov,  the 
stomach).  The  pit  of  the  stomach. 

PROCATA  RCTICA  CAU  SA.  The  procat- 
arctic  CAUSES,  (from  rpOY.aTo.p'xpixa.i,  to  precede). 
The  pre-exislent  cause.  See  C  ausa. 

PROCE  SSUS.  A  PROCESS,  (from  procedo,  to  stm  t 
out).  In  chemistry,  the  operation  in  which  a  new  sub* 
stance  is  produced. 
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In  anatomy,  it  is  a  protuberance  or  eminence  of  a 
bone.  If  the  process  projects  in  a  roundish  ball  it  is 
called  caput,  and  the  narrow  part  cervix  ;  when  oblong, 
and  unequally  rounded,  a  condyle ;  when  rough  and  un¬ 
equal,  a  tuberosity.  Processes  which  terminate  in  a 
sharp  point  are  denominated  coronoid ;  those  which 
form  a  longitudinal  ridge,  spina,  sometimes  crista  ;  the 
labia  are  each  side  of  a  broad  spine ;  and  brims  of 
cavities  are  named  supcrcilia.  The  use  of  processes 
is  to  assist  motion,  by  allowing  a  greater  surface  for 
the  origin,  larger  attachment,  and  more  advantage¬ 
ous  direction  of  muscles.  See  Apophysis,  and  Epi¬ 
physis. 

Proce'ssus  cilia'ris.  See  Ciliare  ligamen- 

TIM. 

Proce'ssus  mamilla'res.  See  Olfactorii 

NERVI. 

Proce'ssus  vermtformis.  An  appendage  to  the 
ceecum,  resembling  a  worm,  terminating  in  a  point. 
Its  use  is  unknown.  See  Appendicula  vermi- 

FORMIS. 

PROCIDENTIA,  (from  procido ,  to  fall  dozen) .  See 
Prolapsus. 

Procide'ntia  a'ni  ;  prolapsus,  and  exit  us  ani, 
exania  ;  the  falling  down  of  the  fundament, 
is  a  relaxation  of  the  sphincter,  admitting  the  inversion 
of  the  internal  villous  coat  of  the  intestine,  with  a  pro¬ 
portional  tumour. 

The  causes  are,  weakness,  aggravated  by  costiveness, 
piles,  diarrhoeas,  or  tenesmus.  It  is  induced  also  by 
-every  cause  of  violent  forcing,  as  hard  labour,  or  a 

•  stone  in  the  bladder ;  and  every  cause  of  paralysis  in 
the  levatores  and  sphincter  ani.  Hoffmann  attributes 
it  to  a  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  intestines.  In¬ 
fants  are  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  this  disorder,  in 
-consequence  of  debility. 

The  tumour,  which  is  of  a  fleshy  colour,  sometimes 
wrinkled,  at  others  smooth  and  shining,  accompanied 
with  an  uneasiness,  and  an  ineffectual  desire  to  go  to 
stool,  sufficiently  distinguishes  the  complaint,  which  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  the  piles.  A  ligature  hath 
been  applied  about  the  prolapsed  anus,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  the  supposed  haemorrhoid. 

When  costiveness,  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  labour, 
occasion  this  complaint,  thecure  is  sometimes  effected: 

•  when  a  diarrhoea  follows  it  is  more  difficult;  if  the 
haemorrhoids  supervene  we  rarely  succeed. 

If  the  disease,  as  sometimes  happens,  should  proceed 
from  acrid  matter,  the  cause  is  distinguished  by  a  sharp, 
pungent  pain  after  every  motion,  and  the  relief  is 
'  effected  sometimes  by  chalk  and  mucilages;  by  muci¬ 
laginous  clysters  retained  by  opium  ;  more  frequently 
by  equal  parts  of  wax  and  soap,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  the  Theban  extract.  If  the  tenesmus  is  violent,  the 
mucilaginous  clysters,  with  a  large  proportion  of  opium, 
will  be  necessary,  and  the  latter  should  be  in  a  solid 
form.  Should  it  proceed  from  costiveness,  the  mildest 
laxatives,  particularly  the  castor  oil,  will  be  most  useful. 
Rhubarb  and  aloes  are  highly  injurious,  and  recom¬ 
mended  only  by  indiscriminating  ernpyrics. 

If  the  prolapsed  intestine  be  swelled,  then  cold,  as¬ 
tringent  applications  are  necessary,  and  by  supporting 
the  tumour  with  the  palm  of  one  hand,  the  fingers  of 
•the  other  will  gradually  replace  the  fallen  intestine.  We 
must,  however,  not  violently  persevere,  but  act  only 
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during  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter.  After  the  reduc¬ 
tion  the  part  may  be  suspended  by  the  T  bandage. 

When  the  prolapsed  intestine  is  contracted  by  the 
sphincter  ani,  and  cannot  readily  Ire  returned,  Mr.  Pott 
advises  bleeding,  opium,  fomentations,  and  an  anodyne 
and  emollient  poultice  to  the  part,  to  procure  the  ne¬ 
cessary  relaxation  for  the  reduction.  If  extirpation 
proves  necessary,  it  is  best  performed  by  ligature,  for 
the  haemorrhage  which  would  follow  excision  must  be 
highly  dangerous.  If  the  prolapsus  is  large,  a  strong 
needle,  double  threaded,  may  be  passed  through  the 
intestine,  tied  above  on  one  side,  and  below  on  the 
other.  If  the  prolapsus  is  small,  k  double  ligature 
should  be  passed  round  its  whole  diameter ;  and  in 
both  cases  be  left  to  drop  off.  The  pain  is  allayed  by 
poultices,  opium,  &c.  The  sphincter  afterwards  per¬ 
forms  its  office. 

If  a  gangrene  affects  the  intestinal  fold,  the  dis¬ 
coloured  part,  slightly  scarified,  should  be  repeatedly 
fomented  with  warm  brandy,  applying  in  the  intervals 
the  cataplasma  e  cumino. 

When  the  prolapsed  part  cannot  be  easily  retained  in 
grown  people,  Cheselden  recommends  taking  away  a 
piece  of  the  prolapsed  gut  lengthways,  for,  after  the 
cicatrix  is  formed,  it  will  never  descend;  a  practice 
which  Pott  disapproves. 

See  Gooch’s  Cases  and  Remarks;  Pott’s  Works; 
Turner’s,  Wiseman’s,  and  Pleister’s  Surgery;  Bell's 
Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  26b  ;  White’s  Surgery,  p.  380. 

Procide'ntia  o'culi.  See  Malum. 

Procide'ntia  u'teri,  metroproptosis,  eeptoma,  hys- 
teroptosis.  Different  degrees  of  this  disorder  are : " l. 
Rclaxatio ;  A  BEARING  DOWN  OF  THE  WOMB;  when 
the  womb  descends  down  to  the  middle  of  the  vagina ; 
2.  Procidentia,  when  it  descends  to  the  labia;  3.  Pro¬ 
lapsus,  when  it  falls  through  the  labia  pudendi.  In- 
versio,  and  Retroversio,  q.  v.  are  different  com¬ 
plaints.  See  also  Pregnancy. 

The  lesser  degrees  of  this  complaint  are  discovered  by 
the  touch,  the  greater  by  the  eye.  If  the  woman  stands 
upright,  a  finger  introduced  into  the  vagina  will  dis¬ 
cover  the  disease ;  and  if  the  os  tincae  be  felt,  the  case 
is  distinguished  from  a  descent  of  the  vagina,  though 
the  distinction  is  sometimes  difficult.  If  the  disease 
happens  during  pregnancy,  the  weight  pressing  down 
renders  walking  difficult  and  painful;  micturition  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  costiveness ;  and  a  numbness  in  the  legs  and 
thighs. 

The  pain  is  usually  felt  near  the  insertion  of  the 
broad  ligaments,  though  these  do  not  seem  to  support 
the  womb  ;  and  the  cause  seems  rather  to  be  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  vagina,  which  really  supports  it. 

Girls  are  sometimes  the  subjects  of  this  disease;  but 
it  most  frequently  happens  to  women  who  have  experi¬ 
enced  repeated  hard  labours  ;  who  have  exerted  them¬ 
selves  too  soon  after  delivery ;  and  are  of  a  weak  re¬ 
laxed  habit. 

Leucorrhcea  consequently  predisposes  to  this  disease, 
and  it  often  arises  from  straining,  lifting  heavy  weights, 
and  whatever  produces  a  strong  action  of  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

If  neglected,  the  disease  becomes  painful,  obsti¬ 
nate,  and  inconvenient;  sometimes  inflammation, ulcers, 
or  a  cancer,  are  said  to  be  the  consequences. 

It  is  necessary  therefore  for  women  to  guard,  with 
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great  care,  against  the  first  feelings  of  the  complaint, 
and  to  indulge  themselves  with  rest,  as  well  as  to  brace 
the  constitution  by  tonics,  cold  bathing,  and  astringent 
injections.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  free,  and  every 
active  exertion  avoided.  If  the  water  be  suppressed  by 
the  descent  of  the  uterus,  the  tumour  must  be  replaced, 
and  the  patient  laid  in  bed,  with  her  head  lower  than 
the  trunk ;  and  in  making  water  the  tumour  may  be 
supported.  Should  this  plan  fail,  the  catheter  must  be 
introduced.  The  prolapsed  uterus  sometimes  ulcerates, 
d'rom  the  access,  it  is  said,  of  the  air,  or  the  acrimony 
of  the  urine,  but  in  reality  from  the  strangulation  of  the 
upper  part;  and  the  uterus  should  be  replaced  without 
attending  to  this  circumstance. 

In  general  the  cure  is  only  palliative,  and  consists  of 
replacing  the  womb,'  rest,  and  introducing  a  pessary 
into  the  vagina,  to  prevent  the  uterus  from  falling  lower. 
This  sometimes  produces  a  radical  cure,  and  the  relaxed 
parts  recover  their  tone.  In  lesser  degrees  of  this  dis¬ 
order,  the  usual  confinement  in  bed  during  the  next 
lying-in  hath  effected  a  cure ;  and  when  it  occurs  in 
early  pregnancy,  it  disappears  when  the  womb  has  en¬ 
larged  so  much  as  to  rest  on  the  pubes.  A  pessary 
should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  convenient  after  de¬ 
livery,  and  worn  for  some  time  after  the  woman  walks 
abroad-  A  round  pessary  is  preferable  ;  and  it  should 
be  so  large  as  to  occasion  some  uneasiness  in  passing  it, 
since  it  will  otherwise  be  apt  to  fall  down.  See  Pes- 

SARIUM. 

If  a  lacerated  perinaeum  is  the  cause,  a  cushion  may 
be  placed  with  its  convex  side  to  the  os  externum,  and 
secured  by  the  T  bandage^  and  if  the  prolapsus  hath 
been  neglected,  and  a  swelling  with  inflammation  has 
come  on,  bleeding,  cooling  laxatives,  fomentations, 
and  poultices,  are  necessary  :  if  a  mortification  appear, 
the  bark  with  astringent  ones.  A  pessary  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Whenever  a 
gangrene  or  a  cancer  appear,  reduction  increases  the 
symptoms,  or  produces  new  and  fatal  ones;  but  if  there 
are  ulcers,  the  part  should  be  restored  with  all  con¬ 
venient  speed,  without  waiting  for  their  healing. 

When  the  uterus  not  only  descends,  but  is  turned 
inside  outward,  it  is  styled  inversio  vteri.  This  only 
happens  immediately  after  delivery,  when  the  os  tincoe 
is  nearly  as  large  as  the  fundus ;  and  the  funis  is  forci¬ 
bly  pulled  to  bring  away  the  placenta.  Whatever  be 
the  cause,  the  womb  must  immediately  be  restored,  or 
the  consequence  will  soon  be  fatal ;  for  its  orifice 
will  contract,  and  prevent  the  necessary  relief.  After 
emptying  the  bladder,  lay  the  patient  on  her  back  with 
her  hips  raised,  and  with  the  hand  restore  the  inversion 
and  gently  return  the  uterus,  retaining  it  till  a  contrac¬ 
tion  takes  place,  and  afterwards  supporting  it  as  in  case 
of  prolapsus. 

Dr.  Leak  advises,  after  the  parts  are  reduced,  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  following  astringent  injection.  R-. 
Aluminis  &  vitriol,  alb.  aa  gi.  aq.  bullient.  Jbi.  solve 
&  cola.  At  ,the  same  time  we  must  endeavour  to 
strengthen  the  whole  system  by  nourishing  diet,  chaly¬ 
beate  waters,  and  the  bark.  If  no  internal  disease  for¬ 
bid,  the  cold  bath  will  give  great  relief. 

Should  the  descent  of  the  tumour  prevent  the  patient 
from  walking,  a  fine  sponge  wrung  out  of  alum  water 
may  be  dried  in  a  compressed  state,  cut  into  any  con¬ 
venient  form,  and  introduced  as  high  as  possible.  It 
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will  act  by  its  a'stringency,  and  by  its  pressure  in  a  gen  • 
tie  and  uniform  manner  ;  and  during  the  use  of  this  ap¬ 
plication  the  astringent  injection  may  be  used  twice  a 
day  ;  and  the  sponge  tent  should  be  made  gradually 
smaller  as  the  vagina  contracts. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  vol  ii.  p. 
43,  we  are  told  that  a  woman  of  singular  fortitude, 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  was  much  afflicted  with  pro¬ 
lapsus  uteri.  After  trying  many  remedies  in  vain,  she 
at  length  cut  into  the  substance  ■of  the  uterus  with  a 
common  kitchen  knife.  A  considerable  haemorrhage 
ensued ;  but  the  uterus  gradually  contracted,  and  she 
had  no  return  of  the  prolapsus,  nor  any  bad  symptom. 
Having  boasted  of  her  success,  many  women  in  the 
neighbourhood  afflicted  with  the  same  complaint  ap¬ 
plied  for  her  assistance,  and,  by  a  similar  operation, 
were  effectually  cured. 

In  the  prolapsus  vaginae  the  same  method  of  cure  is 
still  more  strongly  recommended ;  and  this  peculiar 
case  has  suggested  the  idea  that  scarifications  may  be 
sometimes  useful. 

See  Ruysch’s  Observations,  N°  1,  7,  9,  10.  and  Sa- 
viard  London  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol. 
iii.  p.  1.  vol.  iv.  p.  388—400;  Medical  Museum,  vol.  i. 
p.  22/ — 230;  Keister’s  Surgery:  Hamilton’s  Mid¬ 
wifery,  edit.  5 ;  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries, 
vol.  ii.  p.43  ;  London  Medical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  38"; 
White’s  Surgery,  p.4-00;  Leak  s  Medical  Instructions, 
edit.  5. 

PROCIDE'NTIA  u'v.UL/E.  See  Hypostaphyle. 

Procide  ntia  vagi'n.e;  adpoptom.  The  degrees 
of  this  disease  are  different;  but  when  the  whole  vagina 
or  a  part  appears  through  the  pudendum,  it  may  be 
called  a  prolapsus;  when  it  descends  to  the  labia  a  pro¬ 
cidentia  ;  and  when  not  so  far  a  re/axatio.  Wideman- 
nus  relates  a  case  of  this  kind  which  had  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  prolapsus  uteri,  but  not  properly  dis¬ 
tinguished  until  it  was  too  late  to  afford  any  relief ;  but 
generally  the  disease  is  known  by  observing  the  os  tinea?, 
which  distinguishes  the  prolapsed  womb  from  all  other 
cases  of  descent,  and  from  the  inversio,  which  only 
happeus  after  labour.  When  the  whole  vagina  is  pro¬ 
lapsed  it  appears  like  crude  bloody  flesh ;  and  if  it  swells 
violently,  attended  with  inflammation,  a  sphacelus. will 
soon  come  on  ;  but  if  the  swelling  be  slight,  without 
inflammation,  the  tumour  will  neither  be  troublesome 
nor  dangerous.  This  disorder  should  be  distinguished 
from  a  tumour,  a  fungus,  a  sarcoma,  & c.  of  the  vagina. 

The  part  may  be  restored  with  the  fingers,  and  the 
patient  should  rest  in  bed  for  some  days,  using  an  in¬ 
jection  of  warm  vinegar  and  water;  red  wine  and 
water;  or  a  solution  of  cerussa  acetata.  In  most  cases 
the  first,  object  seems  to  be  ablution,  then  reduction, 
and  afterwards  corroborants,  such  as  the  bark,  vitriolic 
acid,  cold  bathing,  and  avoiding  all  violent  exercise. 
If  these  fail,  the  T  baijdage  must  be  worn. 

See  Keister’s  Surgery  ;  Hamilton's  Midwifery,  edit. 
2.  p.  24/ ;  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  2. 
p.  46. 

Procide'ntia  y e  si c ie  urina  ri.e.  The  in¬ 
version  of  the  uterus  never  happens  without  carrying 
the  bladder  with  it  into  the  perinaeum,  together  form¬ 
ing  a  tumour.  The  bladder  in  this  position  is  no  longer 
exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
not  having  force  enough  in  this  posture  to  contract,  the 
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patient  is  compelled  to  squeeze  the  bladder  with  her 
hands,  or  between  her  thighs.  The  catheter  if  intro¬ 
duced  must  not  be  thrust  inward,  but  downward,  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder  being  below  the  meatus  urinarius. 
See  London  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol. 
iii.  p.  1. 

PROCO'NDYLUS,  (from  zzrpo,  before,  and  kovSvXo;, 
ti»gcr).  The  first  joint  of  eacli  finger  next  the  meta¬ 
carpus,  ante  internodium. 

PROCTA'LGIA,  PROCTITIS,  (from  zzrpcuyJo;  ,anus, 
and  aXyog,  pain)-,  clunesia,  cyssotis,  Inflammation 
of  the  anus.  A  variety  of  the  phlogosis  in  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len’s  system.  It  is  discovered  by  a  hot  and  acutely 
painful  tumour  at  the  anus,  irritated  by  pressure,  ob¬ 
stinate  costiveness,  and  fever.  The  causes  are,  riding  ; 
violent  blows ;  acrid  applications ;  piles,  8cc.  The 
disease  yields  with  difficulty,  often  terminates  in 
abscess,  and  is  sometimes  succeeded  by  fistula.  See 
Inflammatio,  Abscessus  in  ano,  and  Fistula 

IN  ANO. 

PROCTOLEIJCORRHCE  A,  (from  wtcujxIos,  anus, 
Asuxop,  -white ,  and  psco,  tojiuw).  A  white  mucous  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  anus. 

PROCTORRCE  A.  A  yellowish  or  sanious  discharge 
from  the  rectum,  accompanied  with  heat  and  itching 
about  the  anus.  Whether,  however,  the  discharge  is 
white,  yellow,  or  streaked  with  blood,  the  disease  is  the 
same,  and  consists  of  increased  mucous  discharge  from 
the  rectum,  either  from  cold  and  irritation.  It  scarcely 
differs,  except  in  its  seat,  from  CcELlACA,  q.v. 

PROCU’MBENS,  (from  procumbo,  to  lie-flat).  Bo- 
tanically  applied  to  a  trailing  plant. 

PROD  LI  CTIO,  (from  prucluco,  to  bring  forth) .  See 
Apophysis. 

PRODRO'MI.  See  Etesi.te. 

PRCE  BfA,  PRCE  BUA.  See  Amulet  A. 

PROEGU'MENE,  (from  zzrpoYlyso[^a.i,  antecedo).  A 
precedent  CAUSE ;  by  the  Latins  called  unttccdens. 
See  Causa. 

PROFLU'VIA,  (from  projiuo,  to  run  dozen).  The 
fifth  order  of  the  first  class  of  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

A  pyrexia,  with  increased  excretion,  not  naturally 
bloody  3  under  which  he  includes  two  genera,  catarrhus 
and  dysenteria,  as  the  only  instances  of  febrile  profluvia. 

PROFLU'  VI UM.  A  flux  of  any  kind. 

Proflu'vium  urYnje.  See  Diabetes. 

PROFU  NDA  BRA'CHII  VENA,  \ el  PROFUN¬ 
DA  SUPE'RIOR,  (from  its  deep  situation)  3  a  branch 
from  the  basilica,  sent  off  from  it  below  the  neck  of 
the  os  humeri,  and  near  the  hollow  of  the  axilla :  it 
runs  along  the  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  and  spreads 
in  the  adjacent  muscles. 

PROFUNDUS  MU'SCULUS  MA'NUS.  See 

FlKXOK  INTERNODI  I,  TeRTI  I  D1G1TORUM  MANUS. 

PROFU  SIO,  (from  profundo,  to  pour  out).  Pas¬ 
sive  hemorrhage.  A  genus  in  the  class  locales,  and 
order  apoccnoses  of  Cullen,  who  defines  it  a  flux  of 
blood,  and  distinguishes  it  from  active  haemorrhages,  as 
not  febrile,  but  occurring  from  wounds,  leeches,  &c. 

PROGE  llMINUS  ABSCE  SSUS.  An  abscess  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  viscid  and  almost  corrupted  phlegm. 

PROGLO  SSIS,  (from  wpo,  bejorc,  and  yKw<r<rx,  the 
tongue).  See  Lingua. 

PROGNOSIS,  (from  -nrpo,  before,  and  ytvuxmw,  to 
know)  5  the  foretelling  of  what  n  ay  happen  to  the  patient. 
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either  with  respect  to  a  future,  or  the  progress  or  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  present,  disease. 

The  prognostic  of  an  impending  disease  may  be  drawn 
from  the  appearances,  the  mode  of  living,  the  changes 
in  habits  or  situations,  and  the  critical  periods  of  life. 
If  a  person  from  a  healthy  state  becomes  sallow,  weak, 
with  loss  of  appetite  and  spirits,  or  with  disturbed  sleep" 
we  may  easily  suppose  that  some  disease  threatens.  If 
these  appearances  come  on  slowly,  with  a  slight  yellow¬ 
ness  of  countenance,  obstructions  in  the  primae  viae  or 
the  liver  have  probably  taken  place;  if  more  rapidly, 
with  slight  shiverings  occasionally,  a  fever  impends.  A 
regular  evening  exacerbation,  with  cough,  portends  a 
hectic  j  a  more  violent  shiver,  with  considerable  heat, 
a  continued  fever,  a  deep  redness'  in  the  face,  with 
inflammation  in  the  eyes,  plainly  point  out  accumula¬ 
tions  in  the  head,  and  chiefly  venous  ones 5  but  these 
often  arise  from  diseases  impeding  a  free  circulation 
through  the  lungs,  so  that  the  stale  of  these  organs  must 
be  considered  in  forming  the  prognosis.  They  often 
exist  together,  and  aggravate  each  other  Violent  fixed 
pains  in  the  head,  recurring  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
usually  excited  by  every  cause  of  increased  circulation, 
generally  show  that  some  fixed  obstruction  prevents  the 
free  course  of  the  blood  through  the  organ;  and  this  is 
followed  by  convulsions,  sometimes  insanity,  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  sudden  termination  of  life  A  fulness  in  the 
stomach  and  abdomen  are  certain  signs  of  accumulation, 
and  it  depends  on  the  comparison  of  the  other  symptoms, 
whether  it  be  water,  infarcted  viscera,  accumulated  con¬ 
tents,  or  merely  flatus,  and  the  prognostic  must  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  comparing  the  symptoms  of  each  disease.  If 
a  slight  pain  in  the  back  be  increased  by  stooping,  and 
moving  forward  either  leg,  an  affection  of  the"  psoas 
muscle  may  be  apprehended;  and  if  the  pain  is  in  the  hip 
bone,  shooting  out  at  the  knee,  with  a  dragging  of  the  ley- 
on  that  side,  some  injury  has  taken  place  in  the  hip  joint. 

The  mode  of  life  will  often  lead  us  to  form  some  prog¬ 
nostic  of  an  impending  disorder.  Late  hours  cannot  be 
borne  with  impunity,  except  by  a  very  few,  and  their  prin¬ 
cipal  effect  is  to  induce  obstructions  in  the  ebylopoetic 
or  other  abdominal  viscera.  If  connected  with  drinking 
spirituous  liquors,  the  effect  is  usually  felt  in  the  liver. 
The  sedentary  student  has  reason  to  apprehend  biliary 
accumulations,  with  costiveness,  and  a  train  of  hypo¬ 
chondriac  symptoms;  but  activity,  however  great,  if 
sleep  be  allowed,  leads  to  no  complaint  Nature  will 
not  be  deprived  of  her  fights  with  impunity;  nor  can 
any  one  detract  f  rom  his  hours  of  sleep,  in  any  consider¬ 
able  degree,  without  detracting,  at  least  in  a  certain 
proportion,  from  the  period  of  this  life.  Excess  in  eating 
or  in  drinking  will  equally  lead  us  to  foretel  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  often  of  the  head,  connected  with  the 
stomach;  but  retributive  justice  is  frequently  seen  to 
punish  the  former  error  with  the  greatest  severity,  in 
the  feelings  of  the  patient,  by  loss  of  appetite.  Almost 
every  situation  is  apparently  consistent  with  health,  if 
free  air  be  admitted;  but  its  deficiency  leads  to  a  variety 
of  diseases  from  debility,  which  may  be  easily  foreseen, 
and  can  only  be  avoided  by  a  change.  Such  creatures 
of  habit,  however,  are  mankind,  that  this  chief  assistant 
to  health,  free  open  air,  can  be  dispensed  with,  often 
with  impunity.  The  diseases  of  artificers  are  scarcely 
parts  of  the  present  subject;  nor  indeed  have  we  found, 
an  appropriate  portion  of  our  work  for  their  considera- 
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tion.  The  different  parts  of  the  enquiry  are,  however, 
scattered  in  various  articles,  under  the  appropriate 

complaints.  _  .  , 

Changes  of  habits  and  situations  are  frequently  the  source 
of  different  diseases,  which  we  can  often  prognosticate, 
and  sometimes  guard  against.  Abstemiousness,  sud¬ 
denly  adopted  after  free  living,  and  the  central y,  aie 
sources  of  disease,  the  former  chiefly  of  complaints 
arising  from  insufficient  stimulus,  the  latter  from  too 
great  excitement.  A  sedentary,  after  an  active  life,  is 
often  attended  with  languor,  low  spirits,  and  visceial 
accumulations;  the  contrary,  at  first  with  languor  and 
fatigue,  soon  followed  by  increased  tone  and  vigour. 
The  pure  air  of  mountainous  regions  is  a  too  active 
stimulus  to  lungs  accustomed  to  the  exhalations  of 
marshes ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  low  situation,  after  a 
more  elevated  one,  is  often  followed  by  intermittents, 
cachexy,  and  dropsy. 

The  critical  periods  of  life  merit  attention  also  in  our 
prognostics  of  various  diseases.  We  have  thought  that- 
Phthisis,  q.  v.  was  connected  with  a  slower  evolution 
of  the  body  in  its  progressive  stages ;  and  we  know  that 
if  scrofulous  affections  do  not  yield,  in  the  first  or  at 
most  in  the  second  septenary,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
a  cure.  The  same  may  be  said  of  epileptic  paroxysms, 
and  of  chorea,  though  to  the  latter  there  are  many  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  critical  period  of  the  female  life  is  that 
of  the  cessation  rather  than  appearance  of  the  catamenia, 
for  unless  hectic  symptoms  come  on,  the  discharge, 
though  at  the  distance  of  many  years,  becomes  regular. 
The  period  of  cessation,  if  not  preceded  by  free,  often 
copious,  discharges  of  the  menses,  prognosticates  a  less 
healthy  old  age-  If  lancinating  pains  in  the  bottom  of 
the  abdomen  attend;  if  the  countenance  is  dark,  and  the 
discharge  blackish ;  a  local  disease  in  the  uterus  may  be 
suspected.  The  German  authors  are  equally  gloomy 
prophets  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  haemorrhoidal 
flux  in  men,  but  in  this  country  there  is  little  100m  for 
such  apprehensions. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  what  might  form  a  useful  work 
on  the  prognostics  of  impending  diseases,  ot  which  we 
have  had  hitherto  no  example.  We  must  next  consi¬ 
der  the  prognostics  of  death  or  health  from  the  symptoms 
of  diseases  uhich  are  present  This  part  of  our  work 
also,  in  a  general  and  scientific  view,  has  scarcely  been 
attempted 

Prognostics  in  diseases  are  usually  drawn  from  the 
vital,  animal,  or  natural  actions.  The  vital  actions  which 
give  the  best  information  are  the  states  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  respiration.  The  first  is  chiefly  known  by 
the  pulse,  and  on  this  subject  we  must,  in  part,  antici¬ 
pate  what  we  shall  soon  explain.  A  pulse  which  strikes 
the  finger  with  firmness,  and  is  with  difficulty  com¬ 
pressed,  shows  a  strong  action  of  the  artery  and  a  ge¬ 
neral  firmness  of  the  whole  system,  in  which  we  should 
suspect  little  danger,  except  from  excess  of  excitement. 
Yet  its  counterfeit,  a  throbbing  pulse,  which  strikes  the 
finger  with  apparent  but  not  real  firmness,  will  some¬ 
times  mislead.  The  latter  has  not  the  same  firm  con¬ 
tinued  resistance ;  it  strikes  sharply,  but  not  strongly, 
and  the  relaxation  is  as  rapid  as  the  impulse  is  transi¬ 
tory.  When  there  is  internal  irritation  the  throbbing 
pulse  will  continue  often  to  the  last,  showing,  in  every 
succeeding  moment,  its  peculiar  character  more  strongly ; 
but  in  the  commencement  of  fevers  it  often  so  nearly 


resembles  the  strong  pulse  as  to  deceive.  A  small  pulse 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  weak  one,  unless  by  a  practi¬ 
tioner  of  experience;  but  the  lightness  of  its  strokes  de¬ 
pends  on  the  small  size,  sometimes  the  depth  of  the  artery . 

In  general,  the  strong,  slow  pulse  is  favourable,  except 
in  affections  of  the  head,  or  occasionally  after  narcotic 
poisons.  In  these  cases  it  is  often  extremely  slow,  and 
shows  that  the  irritability  of  the  heart  is  diminished. 

A  large  and  small  pulse  refer  rather  to  the  contents 
than  the°strength  of  the  artery.  The  former,  connected 
with  fulness,  shows  also  a  weaker  tone  of  the  solids; 
the  small  pulse  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a 
weak  one:  neither  are  favourable.  Each  shows  want  of 
energy;  nor  is  this  increased  by  a  combination  with 
plethora.  What  is  styled  a  hard  pulse  combines  fulness 
with  considerable  strength.  The  artery  strikes  the  fin¬ 
ger  as  a  large  firm  cord,  and  this  occurs  only  in  the  most 
violent  inflammations,  where  evacuations  can  be  borne 
with  great  ease. 

A  quick  and  slow  pulse  are  referable  to  their  numbers 
in  a  given  time ;  but  in  some  cases,  as  mentioned  above, 
the  stroke  is  rapid,  and  the  intervals  long,  which  is 
called  a  pulsus  celer;  when  the  stroke  is  long  and  the 
intervals  short,  it  may  be  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
a  retarded  pulse.  Each  are  marks  of  a  weakened  cir¬ 
culation,  particularly  the  former,  which  shows  the  con¬ 
traction  to  be  in  part  spasmodic 

The  number  of  the  pulse  is  not  perhaps  of  so  much 
consequence  as  the  young  physician  imagines,  who  keeps 
his  stop  watch  with  anxiety  in  his  hand;  lor  it  not  only 
varies  in  different  constitutions,  but  is  excited  to  an  in¬ 
conceivable  rapidity  in  hysteric  patients,  by  the  slightest 
circumstances,  without  portending  danger.  In  general, 
the  physician  should  feel  the  pulse  on  his  departure,  as 
well  as  in  coming.  A  natural  pulse  is  from  about  00 
to  80,  more  strictly  from  65  to  75.  If  a  pulse  is  at  55 
or  50,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  some  compres¬ 
sion  on  the  brain.  If,  in  the  early  stages  of  fever,  it 
rises  to  120  in  a  female  not  peculiarly  irritable,  it  por¬ 
tends  considerable  danger,  either  from  debility  or  irri¬ 
tation.  If,  at  any  stage,  it  exceeds  t'20,  or  considerably 
exceeds  it,  except  for  a  very  short  time,  we  have  the 
greatest  foundation  for  apprehension  A  very  quick 
pulse  in  complaints  where  the  circulation  is  not  usually 
much  affected,  is  a  symptom  highly  dangerous.  In 
fevers  the  pulse,  if  above  •>,  generally  exceeds  100, 
and  there  is  seldom  any  medium  between  iO  and  120. 

The  only  other  distinction,  relating  to  the  prognosis, 
is  the  regular  and  intermitting  pulse. _  The  last  is  a 
dangerous  symptom,  unless  it  be  habitual :  a  circum- 
stance  not  uncommon.  In  such  constitutions,  the  usual 
intermission,  on  the  access  of  fevei,  o.ten  disappears, 
and  the  first  symptom  of  amendment  is  the  return  of 
the  intermission  which  at  the  end  of  a  long  fever 
may  appear  alarming,  if  not  connected  with  other  fa¬ 
vourable  symptoms. 

The  state  of  the  circulation  is  also  known  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  complexion.  A  sallowness  and  a  want 
of  transparency  shows  that  the  blood  is  not  carried  to 
the  extreme  vessels;  and  even  when  the  cheeks  are 
flushed,  if  the  skin  round  the  lips  and  nose  is  of  an 
opaque,  sallow  whiteness,  the  conclusion  will  be  the 
same,  and  the  strength  of  the  constitution  is  considera¬ 
bly  impaired.  The  appearance  of  the  eyes  is  equally 
indicatory  of  strength  and  weakness,  as  already  explained 
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(see  Oculps),  and  the  character  of  the  features  is  pre¬ 
served  in  proportion  to  the  remaining  strength,  (see 
Ft- nuts' and  PtiYslOGNOMONi  a.)  Each  appearance 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  circulation. 

Respiration  is  a  vital  action  connected  with  the  state 
of  circulation,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a  prog¬ 
nostic.  We  mean  not  to  allude  to  the  state  of  this 
function  in  disorders  of  the  chest,  where  it  is  necessarily 
disturbed,  but  to  speak  of  it  as  a  symptom  in  more  ge¬ 
neral  diseases.  A  free,  unincumbered  respiration  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  favourable  sign ;  but  from  the  due  performance 
of  this  function  there  are  many  deviations.  In  point 
of  strength  it  differs  in  increased  and  diminished  mo¬ 
tion,  styled  stiong  and  weak.  The  first  is  occasionally 
full  and  deep,  the  latter  slight  and  insufficient.  If  the 
accessary  organs  are  called  into  action,  it  is  styled  short 
and  suffocating.  In  point  of  celerity  it  is  quick  or 
slow  j  of  regularity,  synchronous  or  intermittent j  of 
sound,  stertorous,  stridulousj  or  rattling. 

Respiration  slow ,  / it//,  and  deep,  shows  the  strength 
and  all  the  vital  organs  to  be  unimpaired,  and  in  every 
situation  is  highly  favourable.  The  wcuk,  slight,  and 
insufficient  respiration  is,  in  general,  a  mark  of  weak¬ 
ness;  the  suffocating,  of  obstruction;  the  quick,  of 
considerable  irritation,  exciting  rapid  expiration.  The 
stertorous  shows  insensibility,  from  compression  on  the 
brain;  the  stridnlovs,  inflammation  of  the  trachea;  the 
rattling  accumulations  of  phlegm  often  unconquerable ; 
and  the  intermittent  attends  the  last  efforts  of  expir¬ 
ing  life.  In  health,  about  three  or  three  and  a  half 
pulsations  of  an  artery  take  place  in  the  interval  of  each 
inspiration ;  but  this,  like  the  number  of  the  pulse,  is 
subject  to  many  variations. 

The  animal  actions  from  which  we  may  draw  prog¬ 
nostics  are,  the  senses,  muscular  action,  and  sleep. 
When  the  internal  and  external  senses  are  uninjured 
in  acute  diseases,  the  prognostic  is  favourable ;  for  in 
chronic  complaints,  unless  in  the  last  moments,  they 
are  seldom  affected.  Violent  delirium  is  a  symptom  of 
active  inflammation  in  the  brain,  and  is  dangerous  only 
so  far  as  it  shows  a  violently  acute  disorder.  The  wan¬ 
dering  delirium  in  fevers  of  a  low  kind  is  also  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  no  great  danger,  unless  it  comes  on  early,  and 
in  a  degree  disproportioned  to  the  state  of  fever.  In 
other  complaints  it  will  excite  serious  apprehensions, 
and  shows  that  the  inequality  of  excitement  depends 
on  debility.  If  it  persist  after  the  cessation  of  the  fe¬ 
ver,  unless  evidently  in  consequence  of  debility,  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  an  organic  injury  in  the  brain,  and 
more  so  if  violent  delirium  has  occurred  in  the  early 
part  of  the  complaint.  The  injury  is  generally  an  ab¬ 
scess,  whose  most  common  .seat  is  the  basis  of  the  brain. 
Sometimes,  however,  q  general  fulness  of  the  vessels 
only  can  be  discovered.  Delirium,  arising  from  want  of 
sleep,  is  said  not  to  be  dangerous  ;  but  the  want  of  sleep 
itself  is  generally  owing  to  a  languid  inflammatiqn  of 
the  brain.  General  restlessness  is  a  symptom  of  the 
same  kind,  from  the  same  source. 

Of  the  external  senses,  and  their  organs,  the  eye  af¬ 
fords  the  most  particular  symptoms  by  which  the  event 
may  be  fo/etold.  We  have  already  spoke  of  its  dimness, 
glare,  and  glassiness,  when  explaining  the  structure  of  the 
organ.  Besides  these,  a  fixed  look,  without  an  object,  is 
a  symptom  highly  dangerous.  The  sensation  of  black 
spots,  which  induces  the  patient  to  pick  the  clothes,  as 
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if  he  could  remove  them,  is  attributed  to  a  partial  in¬ 
sensibility  in  different  portions  of  the  retina.  In  fact, 
however,  it  rather  depends  on  the  immobility  of  the 
eye.  We  have  remarked  that,  from  the  spot  where 
the  optic  nerve  enters,  no  sensation  is  conveyed;  but, 
from  the  rapid  motions  of  the  eye,  this  is  not  perceived 
in  health,  and  is  only  obvious  when  the  eye.  is  fixed. 
It  is  certainly,  however,  a  highly  dangerous  symptom, 
though  by  no  means  a  desperate  one,  as  it  has  been 
represented.  A  dimness  of  sight,  particularly  in  fevers, 
is  highly  dangerous;  and  double  vision  shows  an  irre¬ 
gular,  perhaps  a  spasmodic,  action  of  the  muscles,  which 
is  truly  alarming,  li  is  in  general  an  early  symptom  of 
hydrocephalus.  Each  is  sometimes  temporary,  and 
ushers  in  the  attack  of  hysteric  or  epileptic  paroxysms. 
When  the  eyelids  fall,  and  can  scarcely  he  elevated  by 
the  exertion  of  the  will,  it  shows  considerable  weak¬ 
ness,  and  when  the  patient  sleeps  without  closing  them, 
great  insensibility. ‘The  latter sj'mp'tom is, however, often 
owing  to  an  irregular  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eyes  ;  for  in  such  cases  the  pupil  is  drawn  up  under  the 
lid.  The  symptom  is  not,  however,  on  this  account 
less  alarming.  The  clear  natural  appearance  of  the  eye 
is  a  favourable  symptom ;  but  too  great  brilliancy,  or 
too  quick  motions  of  this  organ,  show  approaching  de¬ 
lirium.  A  severe  fixed  look  is  a  similar  symptom.  The 
appearance  of  the  eyelids  sometimes  points  out  a  weak 
state  of  the  system,  particularly  when  there  is  a  black¬ 
ness  in  the  lower  lid  towards  the  inner  canthus. 

A  noise  in  the  ears  in  fevers  is  said  to  be  a  sign  of 
approaching  delirium,  though  frequently  a  symptom  of 
weakness  only,  and  often  occurs  from  this  cause  in 
weak  and  old  people.  If  this  noise  occurs  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fevers,  it  is  said  to  foretel  a  violent  and  a  tedious 
disease.  Hearing  peculiarly  acute  is  often  a  precursor 
of  delirium,  and,  without  fever,  is  the  effect  of  strong 
excitement  in  the  brain.  The  author  of  this  article, 
when  he  has  sat  at  his  literary  labours  for  some  hours 
undisturbed,  has  distinguished  words  at  a  distance  where 
others  could  scarcely  hear  a  sound,  and  has  found  his 
pulse  often  belotv  60,  sometimes  even  at  50.  Dimness 
of  hearing,  in  cases  where  the  head  is  not  peculiarly 
affected,  is  dangerous;  in  fevers  it  is  said  to  be  a  fa¬ 
vourable  symptom.  It  certainly  is  not  unfavourable. 

The  distinction  of  taste  in  fevers  is  generally  lost, 
though  it  is  a  favourable  symptom,  if  it  is  in  some  de¬ 
gree  retained.  A  nauseous  taste  in  the  mouth  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  symptom  of  putrid  matter  in  the  stomach,  very 
often  of  bile,  and  the  latter  is  generally  more  conspi¬ 
cuous  by  a  slimy,  putrid  taste  far  back  in  the  throat. 

A  lassitude,  a  disinclination  to  motion,  and  a  weak¬ 
ness  when  compelled  to  exertion,  show,  we  have  said, 
impending  disease;  and  when  in  a  peculiarly  consider- 
able  degree  on  the  attack  of  fevers,  it  is  a  symptom  of  a 
highly  asthenic  complaint.  It  arises  from  the  want  of 
sensorial  energy,  and  is  sometimes  in  so  great  a  degree 
as  to  produce  a  fainting,  which  is  always  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  occurrence.  If  attended  with  a  considerable  wan¬ 
dering,  the  danger  is  greater. 

It  is  a  favourable  sign  if  in  the  beginning  of  a  fever 
the  patient  can  sit  erect  with  his  head  elevated.  In 
the  progress  the  head  requires  support ;  the  erect  posture 
is  painful,  and  must  be  changed  for  a  recumbent  one  ; 
turning  in  bed  next  becomes  difficult ;  lying  on  the 
sides  requires  some  effort ;  so  that  he  is  after  some  time 
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confined  to  his  back,  and  at  last  he  cannot  support  his 
situation  in  bed,  but  gradually  sinks  down.  Ih  -  more 
early  the  appearance  of  these  progressive  symptoms 
the  greater  is  the  danger;  and  if  the  last  occur  so  early 
in  a  fever  as  the  eighth  day,  the  case  will  be  almost  des¬ 
perate.  If  the  patient  can  support  himself  in  bed,  ancl 
occasionally  turn  on  his  side,  about  the  twelfth  day,  cii- 
cnmstatices  are  favourable.  In  chronic  complaints  the 
debility  is  considerable,  and  observes  in  some  measure  a 
similar  progress,  though  not  equally  regular;  but  in  these 
the  patient  .sinks  not  from  debility  only,  but  from  organic 
disease.  In  many  diseases  the  patient  can  move  and  assist 
himself  to  the  last  moment.  Spasms  and  convulsions, 
as  marks  of  debility,  are  highly  dangerous  ;  but  they 
seldom  occur  in  fevers,  without,  some  suspicion  ot  irri¬ 
tation  combined.  In  infants,  whose  habits  are  moie 
mobile,  they  are  not  equally  dangerous,  though  gene¬ 
rally  alarming.  .  .  , , 

Sleep,  if  calm  and  refreshing,  is  always  a  fatourable 
symptom;  but  if  interrupted,  broken  by  terror  excited 
by  dreadful  images  in  dreams ;  if  instead  of  tranquil  rest 
the  patient  starts,  catches,  talks  in  a  hurried  manner, 
though  not  conscious  of  terror,  it  is  unfavouraule.  1  he 
nature  of  the  dreams  furnishes  also  a  prognostic,  lo  fall 
from  heights,  to  be  im merged  in  a  gulph,  or  in  the  sea, 
are  images  of  more  dire  portent  than  others  apparently 
rot  less  terrible.  On  the  other  hand,  dreams,  though 
frequent,  if  not  terrible,  are  not  unfavourable.  As  a  re¬ 
ligious  mania  is  more  dangerous  and  obstinate  than 
any  other  kind  ;  so  these  dreams,  where  the  imagina¬ 
tion  is  haunted  by  the  fears  of  an  offended  God,  and 
eternal  punishment,  are  those  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind,  because  the  reason,  when  awake,  is  less  able 
to  combat  with  the  unreal  image.  Deep  sleep  is  itself  a 
disease,  and  shows  considerable  oppression  on  the  brain  : 
yet,  at  the  period  of  a  crisis,  if  attended  with  a  so  t 
pulse,  moderately  slow,  and  a  soft  moist  skin,  it  is 
salutary.  After  a  crisis  the  deepest  long-continued  s.eep 
is  not  dangerous,  if  not  attended  with  stertor,  oi  with 

a  pulse  prcternaturally  slow. 

The  natural  actions  which  furnish  prognostics  are 
digestion  and  its  consequences,  and  the  various  exac¬ 
tions.  In  fever  the  appeli'e  is  at  once  destroyed;  nor  is 
it  a  favourble  sign,  in  an  acute  disease,  that  it  should 
remain  or  return  too  soon.  In  fact,  the  appetite  docs 
not  always  keep  pace  with  the  digestive  powers,  and 
the  stomach  craves,  or  is  allured,  while  the  digestion  is 
still  imperfect.  In  general,  appetite  in  acute  diseases 
should  be  distrusted,  and  gratified  sparingly.  In  chronic 
ones  it  is  sometimes  unimpaired  and  ravenous,  and 
may  be  indulged  with  little  danger,  but  seldom  with 
advantage.  While  it  continues,  the  friends  are  gratified, 
and  expectation  is  alive,  but  an  attention  to  die  ef¬ 
fects  will  destroy  the  delusion.  It  it  does  not  add  to 
the  load,  and  to  the  disease,  it  docs  not  strengthen.  In 
obstructions  of  the  mesentery,  sometimes  ot  the  liver, 
it  continues  unimpaired  and  its  gratification  is  attended 
with  no  injur)'.  In  hectics,  where *it  sometimes  con¬ 
tinues,  food  of  every  kind  is  followed  by  oppression 
and  sleepiness.  In  the  former  case  it  is  only  not  inju¬ 
rious. 

Thirst  is  one  of  those  indications  which  we  can  appa¬ 
rently  gratify  with  the  least  injury.  As  a  prognostic  it 
shows  dryness  of  the  mouth,  acrimony  in  the  stomach, 
perhaps  in  the  whole  system,  and  is  generally  the  con- 
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sequence  of  excessive  effusion  from  the  cxhalent  arte¬ 
ries  into  the  cavities,  or  cellular  substance.  In  each 
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case  it  is  an  unpleasing  symptom;  because  its  gratifica¬ 
tion  will  not  always  relieve  the  cause;  for  watery  fluids 
alone  are  immediately  thrown  off  by  the  excretories ; 
and  when  from  increased  exhalation,  the  fluids  swal¬ 
lowed  add  often  imperfectly  to  the  secretion,  and  some¬ 
times  more  certainly  to  the  exhalation.  It  seems  only 
useful  when  acrid  saburrae  exist  ui  the  stomach.  We 
know  not  that  it  is  in  other  distances  highly  inju¬ 
rious,  though  certainly  not  beneficial.  Degtution,  un¬ 
less  in  organic  diseases  of  the  oesophagus,  is  easy  or. 
difficult  in  proportion  as  the  appetite  is  good  or  bad. 

In  hysterical  cases  it  is  also  opposed  often  by  wind,  and 
in  hiccough  by  the  convulsion:  in  each  case,  howevei, 
the  circumstances  will  correct  the  prognostic.  - 

The  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  closely  connected 
with  the  sense  of  thirst,  and  is  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  as  a  prognostic.  Many  persons,  however,  have  a 
tongue  constantly  white ;  but,  in  general,  whiteness 
of  its  surface  is  a  sign  of.  fever.  If  wnite  and  dry,  it 
shows  the  fever  to  be  more  considerable;  but  each  ap¬ 
pearance  begins  at  the  root,  proceeds  gradually  forward 
in  a  triangular  form,  the  apex  ot  which  is  at  the  tip. 
This  triangle  gradually  extends  till  it  leaches  the  sides, 
and  it  recedes  in  the  same  progression.  In  the  progress 
of  a  fever  it  becomes  in  the  same  order  brown,  a  darker 
brown,  and  even  black;  and  these  colours  are  usually 
seen  when  the  tongue  is  dry  and  hard.  While  the 
edges  continue  clean,  an'd  of  their  natural  speckled  ap¬ 
pearance,  there  is  little  danger;  and  indeed  levers  have 
terminated  favourably  though  the  tongue  has  been,  lor 
many  days,  dark,  dry,  and  even  black.  In  one  or  two 
epidemics  we  have  found  the  tongue  swell  and  become 
black,  without  being  dry,  though  the  fever  has  ternn- 
nated  favourably-  The  tongue  sometimes  in  the  course 
of  a  fever  becomes  suddenly  clean,  and  of  a  shining 
red.  This,  in  general,  shows  that  the  fever  will  be  ot 
some  continuance.  No  separation  ot  the  fur  is,  how¬ 
ever,  salutary,  that  does  not  leave  the  tongue  o,  its  na¬ 
tural  hue,  and  the  papillae  distinct.  We  have  thought 
that  when  the  longue  has  assumed  this  shining  red  co¬ 
lour,  it  has  portended  aphthous  eruptions  in  the  tin  oat, 
for  these  sometimes  follow,  and  their  appearance  is 
known  by  small  mucous  spots  on  the  shining  surface. 
These,  however,  are  not  dangerous,  except  in  fevers 
highly  putrid.  The  tongue  sometimes  cleans  slowly  m 
elderly  and  debilitated  constitutions;  and  independent, 
of  fever,  in  such  habits  the  tongue  is  often  black  at  the- 
back  part.  Neither  is  a  white  tongue  always  a  sign  ot 
fevers ;  since  in  the  greater  number  of  people  anxiety 
of  mind,  and  even  a  restless  night,  will  produce  this. 

CU  A ‘sense  of  heat  in  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach 
shows  either  acrimony  chiefly  acid,  sometimes  oily; 
occasionally  an  extraordinary  sensibility  of  the  eardia. 
In  each  case  we  can  draw  neither  a  favourable  nor  an 
unfavourable  prognostic ;  for  it  is  a  symptom  chiefly  of 
indigestion.  A  heavy  load  in  the  stomach  is  an  unfa¬ 
vourable  symptom,  unless  it  arise  from  indigestible 
food,  since  it  shows  cither  an  accumulation  of  viscid 
mucus,  or  a  want  of  energy  in  the  organ.  When  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach  is  exhausted  by  excessive  sti¬ 
muli,  the  effect  is  a  heavy  load. 

I  umiting-  is  the  connecting  symptom  between  aitec- 
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<ions  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  those  of  the  secretory 
ones.  When  violent  and  incessant,  without  previous 
accumulations  of  bile,  it  is  an  unfavourable  symptom, 
as  it  generally  arises  from  irritation  on  the  brain.  Even 
when  from  bile  it  is  distressing,  for  the  act  of  vomiting 
emulges  the  biliary  duct,  and  the  inverted  motion  of 
the  duodenum  carries  the  bilious  fluid  back  into  the 
stomach,  thus  furnishing  new  fewel  for  the  flame.  In 
general,  therefore,  it  should  be  steadily  checked,  after 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  have  been  evacuated.  In 
■exhausted  constitutions,  either  in  consequence  of  age  or 
free  living,  particularly  from  excess  of  spirituous  li¬ 
quors,  a  black  flaky  matter  is  discharged  sometimes 
from  the  stomach  ;  a  symptom  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind,  which  may  be  palliated,  but  the  patient  seldom 
wholly  recovers. 

A  frequent  diarrhoea,  independent  of  mucous  inflam¬ 
mation,  is  dangerous,  as  it  shows  considerable  debility, 
and  a  difficulty  of  retaining  the  food  so  long  as  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  its  assimilation.  If  the  discharge  be  chylous, 
it  is  more  unfavourable,  as  the  digestive  process  is  evi¬ 
dently  imperfect.  If  mucous,  with  straining  and  te¬ 
nesmus,  the  danger  is  not  so  great,  as  it  then  generally 
arises  from  irregular  action  of  the  lower  part  of  the  in¬ 
testine;  if  fetid  and  sanious,  there  will  be  great  reason 
to  apprehend  a  malignant  ulcer;  if  with  lancinating 
pains,  a  cancer.  Too  little  action  of  the  bowels  is 
highly  inconvenient,  particularly  in  pregnant  women, 
but  seldom  in  other  circumstances  dangerous,  except 
from  organic  obstruction,  or  palsy  of  the  moving  fibres. 
The  former  is  rare,  and  the  latter  not  common  except  in 
old  persons  and  in  exhausted  constitutions. 

The  other  excretions,  which  have  attracted  attention 
as  prognostics,  are,  the  perspiration,  the  sputum,  and  the 
urine.  The  former  was  considered  as  the  truly  salutary 
discharge,  but  the  want  of  those  distinctions  which  we 
endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  articleDiAPHORETiCA, 
q.  v.  seems  to  have  occasioned  the  greatest  inconve- 
niencies.  Sweat  was  excited,  while  (he  diapnoe  was 
only  salutary.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  that 
the  salutary  perspiration  is  not  attended  with  heat,  is 
not  clammy  to  the  touch,  is  generally  diffused,  without 
any  load,  uneasiness,  or  anxiety.  The  sweat  of  an  op¬ 
posite  kind  does  not  relieve,  but  debilitate.  Cold, 
clammy  sweats  arise  from  a  total  relaxation  of  the  ex- 
halents,  and  are,  in  general,  the  preludes  of  death.  In 
some  constitutions,  perspiration  is  almost  wholly  absent; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  idiosyncracies  often  within  the 
limits  of  health.  In  fevers,  however,  which  attack  con¬ 
stitutions  of  a  different  kind,  a  dry  harsh  skin  is  an  un¬ 
favourable  symptom. 

The  sputum  is  chiefly  examined  as  a  prognostic  in 
hectics  and  peripneumony.  In  each  we  have  already 
noticed  it ;  but  we  may  now  add,  that  all  mucous  dis¬ 
charges  which  are  salutary  consist  of  a  bland,  apparently 
equable,  fluid,  capable  of  being  extended  in  strings,  and 
containing,  when  examined  in  a  microscope,  minute  glo¬ 
bules. 

The  prognostics  from  the  urine  have  filled  volumes, 
which  modern  practitioners  have  ungraciously  neglect¬ 
ed,  indeed  we  suspect  with  good  reason.  Yet  a  work 
of  this  kind  must  contain  not  only  what  is  useful,  but 
often  what  may  appear  ridiculous,  if  it  has  formed  a 
part  of  the  science ;  for  it  is  our  duty  to  delineate  what 
it  has  been  and  what  it  is. 


The  urine  claimed  the  particular  attention  of  practi¬ 
tioners,  because  they  considered  it  as  denoting  the  de¬ 
gree  of  concoction,  and  they  often  neglected,  in  their 
anxiety  to  mark  this  change,  the  varieties  which  arise 
from  sex,  temperament,  and  the  time  of  discharging  it. 
A  very  simple  precaution  was  omitted.  The  morning 
urine  was  selected ;  but,  if  none  had  been  discharged  iu 
the  night,  not  only  that  which  was  secreted  during  the 
remission,  but  that  also  separated  during  the  exacerba¬ 
tion,  was  mixed.  It,  lrqthe  progress  of  a  fever,  the  urine 
be  carefully  examined  with  these  precautions,  it  will 
be  at  once  seen  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
the  usual  observations.  As  in  the  intermittent  pulse, 
there  is  also  an  anomaly  in  the  urine  of  some  constitu¬ 
tions.  The  urine  of  many  persons  in  health  deposits 
little  or  no  sediment;  but  in  fevers  the  sediment  appears 
copious,  and  often  red  The  re  pi  ruing  health,  in  these 
cases,  is  marked  by  urine  remarkably  clear 

Urine  must  be  examined  only  after  it  has  been  made 
for  some  time,  and  it  should  be  poured  into  glasses 
while  yet  warm  A  portion  t  the  urii:  made  every 
time,  should  be  reserved,  and  the  :  is  is  di  .-barged, 

as  well  as  the  quantity,  shorn.!  e-  i  1  u.  --es 
should  be  kept  in  air  moderately  c.,id  .Vith  nch 
precautions  some?  useful  lessons  may  perhaps  be  dra  wn 
from  its  appearance. 

The  quantity  of  urine  varies  in  different  persons,  and 
in  the  same  at  different  periods.  From  this  no  conclu¬ 
sion  can  be  drawn  ;  and  the  greatest  apparent  deficiency, 
unless  other  cachectic  symptoms,  and  a  tendency  to 
accumulation  appear  in  the  different  cavities,  is  noi  dan¬ 
gerous.  In  general,  where  it  is  remarkably  deficient, 
it  is  at  other  times  equally  redundant;  and  this  chiefly 
occurs  in  hysterical  constitutions.  L'he  excess  is  also 
at  no  time  dangerous,  unless  the  quality  of  the  urine  is 
changed,  since  it  only  depends  on  irregular  action  of 
the  renal  vessels.  The  natural  urine  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour  When  of  a  deep  dark  red,  its  quantity  is  small, 
and  either  fever,  or  dropsical  effusions,  are  the  cause. 
To  this,  however,  there  are  exceptions.  When  the 
urine  is  in  small  quantity  its  colour  is  necessarily  high; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  gouty  paroxysm,  as  well  as  of 
a  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent,  it  throws  down  a  brick- 
coloured  sediment,  styled  lateritious.  When  highly 
red,  without  depositing  any  sediment,  in  the  language 
of  the  Galenists,  it  shows  the  greatest  crudity  and  great 
difficulty  of  concoction ;  in  other  words,  a  violent,  and  pro¬ 
bably  a  long  fever.  When  floculi,  instead  of  a  light  cloud, 
are  seen  in  it,  or  an  oily  pellicle  appears  on  the  surface, 
we  have  thought  it  showed  a  weakness  of  the  habit, 
and  have  been  accustomed  to  expect  little  energy  in  the 
constitution  to  shake  off  the  complaint.  We  know  not, 
however,  that  observation  will  fully  support  this  opi¬ 
nion.  The  progress  of  the  cloud  in  the  urine  in  cases 
of  fever  is  regular.  It  is  at  first  suspended  at  the  top, 
gradually  falls,  though  for  a  day  or  two  often  stationary 
near  the  middle  of  the  glass,  and  at  last  reaches  the 
bottom.  It  falls  to  the  bottom  often  some  days  before 
it  is  accompanied  by  any  sediment;  but  when  a  white 
or  reddish  sediment  also  falls  down,  the  crisis  is  nearly 
complete.  We  sometimes  find  in  the  middle  of  a  fever 
a  sudden  fall  of  a  reddish  sediment,  which  is  transitory; 
for  the  urine  again  becomes  clear,  so  that  the  prognosis 
from  the  urine  must  be  corrected  by  appearance  of 
amendment  in  other  respects,  and  by  the  critical  day  of 
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tl'C  fever  The  urine  is  sometimes  turbid,  if  not  at 
he  moment  of  discharging  it,  very  soon  afterwards;  and 
hfs  according  to  the  authors  of  prognostics,  is  said  to 
show  anTnsidious  disease.  If,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
fever,  (“  in  the  days  of  crudity,’  )  and  no  deposition 
takes  place,  it  seems  to  portend  a  violent  degree  ot  lever 

and  great  debility.  ,  .  , 

Frothy  urine,  or  which  long  retains  the  air  bubbles, 
is  said  to  show  a  tedious  disease,  or  a  slow  consuming 
fever.  In  fact,  it  is  owing  to  a  separation  of  gluten  or 
albuminous  matter,  and  often  occurs  after  severe  fevers. 
It  is  sometimes  found,  as  well  as  a  pellicle. on  the  sur¬ 
face  in  scorbutic  cases,  and  is  occasionally  iridescent. 
In  bilious  fevers,  and  in  jaundice,  the  urine  is  some¬ 
times  yellow,  occasionally  black  or  green.  I  he  yellow 
urine  is  not,  in  general,  an  object  of  apprehension  ;  but, 
when  green  or  black,  it  is  supposed  to  show  a  highly 
putrid  state.  Green  urine,  however,  is  generally  bilious, 
with  an  excess  of  the  nrea,  and  its  colour  may  be  re¬ 
stored  by  adding  an  alkali.  The  black  is  more  danger¬ 
ous,  but,  unless  highly  fetid,  we  have  often  seen  it 
without  its  being  followed  by  a  fatal  event.  letid 
urine  in  violent  fevers  is  undoubtedly  dangerous ;  but, 
in  other  circumstances,  it  often  occurs  without  danger. 

In  chronic  diseases,  red  urine,  depositing  a  copious, 
red,  scaly,  or  branny  sediment,  is  a  mark  ot  considerable 
debility.  It  occurs  in  dropsy,  in  scurvy,  and  phthisis; 
and  the  most  unfavourable  prognostic  must  be  drawn 
from  its  appearance.  A  mucous  and  viscid  sediment. is 
usually  alarming  from  the  apprehensions  which  it  ex¬ 
cites  of  abscess  in  the  bl-dder  Mucus  is,  however, 
light,  and  equable,  wholly  free  from  fcetor;  and  arises, 
as  we  have  seen  in  many  instances,  from  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane;  see  Catarrh  os  v  E-  l- 
CT  It  arises  also  from  any  irritation  ot  the  neck  of 
the  bladder ;  sometimes  from  irritation  from  the  rectum 
or  prostate;  and  it  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  gravel 

and  calculus.  ,  ,  .  r  ...  . . 

The  nature  of  the  alvine  discharge  is  of  consideiable 

importance.  In  acute  diseases  the  discharge  is  of¬ 
ten  estimated  by  the  number  ot  motions  lather  than 
their  appearance;  and  we  have  been  told  that  there  has 
been  a  free  discharge  from  the  bowels  when  the  stools 
have  not  had  the  slightest  feculence.  1  he  physician 
should  therefore  always  examine  them  with  attention. 
Liquid,  frothy,  watery  motions,  wit  a  little  colour  01 
smell  show,  in  general,  a  tedious  iever  ;  for  in  every 
fever ’there  seems  to  be  an  obstinate  retention  ot  the 
faeces,  and  motions  of  this  kind  show  that  the  spasm  is 
peculiarly  violent.  When  the  stools  in  the  beginning 
are  highly  fetid  and  bilious,  it  has. been  accounted  a 
dangerous  symptom;  but  if  the  discharge  be  tree  an 
copious,  they  are  rather  favourable.  Gaiomel  will, 
through  the  whole  course  of  a  fever,  often  bring 
such  motions,  either  by  its  superior  power  on  the  biliaiy 
secretion,  or  from  some  change  which  its  irritation  oc¬ 
casions-.  we  have  sometimes  suspected  the  latter  cause, 
and  at  least  have  not  found  it  an  essentially  necessary 
cathartic  to  produce  the  salutary  evacuations.  Small, 
black,  pitch-hke  motionsare  always  dangerous,  and  show 
equal  weakness  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  biliary 
system.  On  the  contrary,  the  appearance  of  scyba  a, 
brought  off  with  little  straining  or  colic,  is  favourable. 
Fetid3  motions,  in  fevers,  are  common;  and,  unless 


combined  with  other  unfavourable  symptoms,  by  no 
means  dangerous. 

in  hectics,  highly  liquid  and  offensive  motions  are 
peculiarly  dangerous,  as  they  show  a  metastasis  of  pu¬ 
rulent  matter;  nor  can  they  be  checked  without  danger. 

In  jaundice,  a  change  in  the  usual  whiteness  of  the 
stools  is  a  favourable  symptom;  but  when  they  have 
continued  of  a  dark  colour,  with  little  change,  from  t  ic 
beginning  of  the  complaint,  which  sometimes  unac¬ 
countably  happens,  we  are  deprived  of  this  source  of 
our  prognostic.  -  In  other  chronic  diseases  we  find  little 
certain  foundation  of  prognosis  from  their  appearance. 

See  the  Praenotiones  of  Hippocrates  (including  the 
prognostics  and  proretica),  with  the  Commentaries  ot 
Heurnius,  Mercurialis,  Montani,Tnncavellius,Duretus,. 
Cardanus,  Brendel,  and  a  Fonseca ;  Galen  de  I  raecogm- 
tione  et  Praesagium,  vol.  v.;  Rhazes  de  Prognosticis ; 
Gaubii  Pathologia;  Vater  de  Praesagns  Vitae  etMorbis> 

Prosper  Alpinus  de  Praesagienda  Vita  etMorte;  Vogel 

Praenotionum  Pensum;  Juncker  Monita  circa  Progno- 
sim  et  de  Cauta  Prognosi ;  Ludwig  Institutiones  Medi¬ 
ae-  Welthern  in  Eyerel’s  Collection;  Baglivi  Opusculaj 
Horstius  de  Signis  Prognosticis.  Dr.  Moffat  has  trans-  - 
lated  the  Prognostics  of  Hippocrates  into  English. 

PLIO'HIBENS,  (from  prohibeo ,  to  forbid).  See  An- 

TEN  DEI X IS.  .  .  ..  t. 

PROJE  CTIO,  (from  projiao,  to  cast  Jort/i).  1  RO- 

JECTION,  in  chemistry  is  the  casting  any  substance 
to  be  calcined  into  a  crucible,  by  a  spoonful  or  a  small 
quantity  at  time ;  sometimes  an  addition  ot  a  small 
quantity  of  a  substance  to  a  greater  quantity  of  a  metal, 
in  order  to  meliorate  the  latter.  See  Wilsons  Che- 

m  PROJECTU'RA,  (from  the  same).  See  Apophysis. 

PROLA'BIUM,  (pro,  before,  labium,  the  lip ;  wpo- 
yei\x,  from  the  corresponding  Greek  words).  I  he 
RED  PART  of  the  LIPS.  Under  the  epidermis  in- 
this  part,  called  epithelium,  is  a  collection  ot  fine,  long,  ^ 
villous  papillae,  closely  connected  together,  covered  not 
only  by  the  epidermis,  but  by  that  pellicle  which  co¬ 
vers  the  glandular  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth:  tins  villous  substance  is  of  exquisite  sensibility. 

PROLA'PSUS,  (from  piolubor,  to  slip  down) .  I  ro- 
cidentia,  delapsio,  exmna,  proptoma,  Pro  ptosis,  q.  v. 
A  disease  in  the  class  locates  and  order  ectopia:  ot  Cul¬ 
len.  A  prolapsus  is  the  displacing  of  a  soft  pait,  so 
that  it  is  generally  obvious  to  the  sight;  or  a  tumour 
arising  from  such  displacements,  as  in  the  bearing  down 
of  the  rectum,  or  an  intestinal  hernia,  bee  i  koci- 

PRONA'TIO,  (from  pronus,  upside  down).  Irona- 
tion  When  spoken  of  the  hand  it  is  when  the  thumb 
is  turned  towards  the  body,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  is. 

U° PRONATOR  RADII  QUADRATUS,  transversus; 
a  muscle  which  rises  tendinous  from  the  inner  part  ot 
the  ulna,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  part  ot  the  ra¬ 
dius.  One  end  of  it  is  fixed  to  the  lower  part  ot  the 
ulna,  and  the  other  to  the  concave  side  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  radius,  to  which  it  passes  in  a  trans¬ 
verse  direction.  ( 

Pronator  te'rks,  or  radii,  teres,  oblujuus,. 
vises  from  the  internal  inferior  part  of  the  os  humeri, 
and  tendinous  from  the.  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 
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The  median  nerve  passes  between  these  two  portions. 
It  is  inserted  into  a  line  at  the  anterior  convex,  edge  of 
the  radius  about  the  middle  of  the  bone. 

PROPHY'LACE,  PROPHYLAXIS,  (from  mpo, 
before,  and  (pv\a.<rcr:u,  to  preserve),  diaphi/lacticos,  dia- 
sostica,  the  method  of  preserving  health,  and  averting 
diseases.  See  Hygibine  and  Contagio. 

PROPOLIS,  (from  nrpo,  before,  and  -aroXt;,  the  fami¬ 
ly),  cerant/iemus.  Bee-GLUE,  or  bee-biiead,  is  a 
wax-like  kind  of  glue,  found  in  the  entrance  of  bee¬ 
hives,  formerly  used  as  an  emollient,  but  in  the  present 
practice  neglected. 

PRO  PR  I  ETA  TIS  ELI'XIR,  elixir  aloes,  and  tine- 
turn  aloes,  composita.  See  Aloe. 

Proprieta'tis  eli'xir  vitrio'licum.  See 
Aloe. 

PROPTOMA,  (from  Ttportnrruj,  to  fall  out).  A  less 
degree  of  Prolapsus,  q.  v.  generally  applied  to  relax¬ 
ations  of  the  upper-lip,  mammae,  or  scrotum. 

PROPTO'SIS,  (from  the  same),  synonymous  with 
procidentia.  When  the  eye  is  so  enlarged  as  to  pro¬ 
ject  beyond  the  eyelids,  it  sometimes  bursts;  and  the 
disease  is  called  oeulus  elephantinus ,  bovinus  and  bukulus. 

In  the  Medical  Communications,  vol.  i.  p  40; ;,  &c. 
are  the  following  remarks  on  the  mode  of  cure  of  hy- 
drophthalmia,  or  proptosis  : 

The  cure  of  the  disease  by  seton  is  to  be  adopted  only 
where  the  vision  is  entirely  lost,,  as  the  intent  of  the 
operation  is  merely  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  increased  bulk  of  the  eye.  These  in- 
conveniencres  are,  frequent  pain,  inflammation  of  the 
diseased  eye,  headach,  restlessness,  difficulty  of  closing 
the  eyelids,  a  constant  effusion  of  tears  down  the 
cheek,  and  a  great  deformity  from  the'  bulk  of  the  tu¬ 
mour.  The  other  eye  is  often  liable  to  inflammation, 
and  the  patient  commonly  incapable  of  reading,  &c. 

In  the  following  operation,  the  surgeon  and  his  pa¬ 
tient  should  be  seated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ex¬ 
tracting  the  cataract.  The  seton  needle  being  armed 
with  six  threads  of  white  sewing-silk,  is  to  be  passed 
from  the  external  angle,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  through  the  posterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  and  brought  out  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  cornea.  The  pain 
arising  from  using  the  speculum  oculi  in  this  operation 
seems  to  over-balance  the  advantage  gained  by  its  fix¬ 
ing  the  eye.  The  threads,  when  fastened,  must  not 
be  drawn  tight,  lest  they  should  cut  through  the  cornea 
before  the  cure  is  completed. 

The  external  applications  should  be  of  the  sedative 
kind,  as  the  saturnine  water  of  Goulard,  applied  warm, 
A  degree  of  inflammation  and  fever  come  on  soon  after 
the  operation,  but  readily  give  way  to  a  cooling  regi¬ 
men,  bleeding,  -and  gentle  laxatives.  A  swelling  of 
the  eyelids,  and  a  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  eye, 
also  follow  the  operation ;  but  these  commonly  begin 
to  subside  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  when  some  of 
the  threads  may  be  taken  out;  and  the  swelling  gra¬ 
dually  sinking  within  the  orbit,  the  patient  finds  a 
comfortable  alleviation  of  the  most  painful  symptoms. 

For  a  month  alter  the  operation  some  of  the  threads 
may  be  kept  in,  which,  after  the  first  inflammation  is 
removed,  do  not  occasion  much  irritation.  See  London 
Medical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  3-iO'. 


PRORA,  (from  zspwpa,  the  prow  of  a  vessel).  See 
Occiput. 

PRO'RTE  SUTU'RA.  See  Lambdoidrs. 

PROS ARTH RO'SIS,  (from  u rpo;,  to,  and  apQpow  to 
articulate).  See  Articulatio. 

PROSTATA,  (from  urpoitrtxpai,  to  be  adjacent  to; 
because  it  stands  near  the  bladder).  The  prohtatf. 
GLAND;  corpus  glandulosum,  adrnoidrs  The  prostate 
is  situated  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  shaped  like  a 
heart,  and  about  the  size  ot  a  walnut;  the  basis  lying 
towards  the  bladder,  on  the  rectum,  and  the  apex  to¬ 
wards  the  urethra :  the  lower  surface  is  the  largest,  and 
the  upper  ones  are  both  flat.  The  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra  runs  through  it,  aod  apparently  divides  it 
into  two  lobes,  from  whence  it  has  sometimes  a  plural 
termination.  The  vasa  deferentia  pass  also  through  its 
substance.  It  is  a  spongy  oody,  and  in  each  lobe  there 
are  several  folliculi,  which  open  into  the  urethra  at  its 
commencement  That  part  of  the  urethra  between  the 
apex  of  the  gland  and  its  bulb  passes  through  a  ligament 
at  the  back  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  This  liga¬ 
ment  is,  of  course,  between  the  apex  of  the  prostate 
and  the  bulb  ot  the  urethra,  and  this  portion  has  been 
styled  the  neck  of  the  urethra,  while  the  part  between 
the  body  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostate  is  distinguished 
as  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  When  the  prostate  gland  is 
inflamed  from  a  suppressed  gonorrhoea,  every  means 
should  he  used  to  restore  Lhe  discharge;  for  if  this  in¬ 
flammation  terminates  in  suppuration,  whether  the  ab¬ 
scess  break  into  the  urethra,  bladder,  intestinum  rec¬ 
tum,  or  perinaeum,  it  will  always  be  attended  with  dis¬ 
agreeable  consequences.  The.  symptoms  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  or  swelling  of  this  gland  are  known  from  the 
pain  and  difficulty  of  making  water;  and  if  we  should  be 
doubtful  whence  they  proceed,  the  finger  in  the  rectum 
will  clearly  teach  us.  If  a  suppuration  has  already  taken 
place,  mercury  internally  and  externally  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  with  occasional  laxatives  Blisters  must  be  re¬ 
peatedly  applied  to  the  perinaeum,  and  hemlock  given 
in  large  doses  If  a  total  suppression  of  urine  is  feared 
from  the  bulk,  suppuration  will  prevent  worse  mischiefs. 
A  schirrus,  however,  in  this  part  is  often  uotractable, 
though,  with  Girtanner,  we  employ  the  burnt  sponge 
and  hemlock,  or,  with  Hunter,  keep  up  a  constant  dis¬ 
charge  by  a  blister  Michaelis  in  Richter's  Bibliotheca 
Chirurgica,  vi.  b.  157,  .  «5. 

PROTORRU  TOS,  (from  rupuro;,  primus ,  and  pzui, 
Jiuo.)  See  Capnjbl/EUM. 

PROTUBERANTIA,  (from  protubero,  to  bud  forth). 
See  Apophysis. 

PRU'NA,  (from  mpu vrj,  the  sloe  bush ,  plum  tree).  A 
name  for  carbunculus,  a  perurendo,  from  its  burning 
pain.  Prunes  are  distinguished  by  epithets  joined  with 
it,  viz. 

Pru'na  domesticA,  GaUica  parva  saliva.  Com¬ 
mon  or  French  prunes,  the  li  ttle,  black,  da¬ 
mask  plum  ;  primus  domcstica  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  (To.  ' 

This  species  is  without  spines,  and  covered  with  a 
smooth  bark,  of  a  dark  brown  colour:  a  native  of 
Britain :  it  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

Our  garden  plums,  when  ripe,  and  taken  rnpde- 
rately,  are  pleasant,  but  unwholesome  and  indigestible: 
unripe  they  produce  cholic,  diarrhoea,  or  cholera.  They 
are  cooling  and  laxative,  particularly  the  French  prunes 
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imported  from  Marseilles;  though,  by  drying,  their  laxa¬ 
tive  power  is  diminished.  In  costive  habits  they  are 
given  boiled  with  senna,  or  other  purgatives,  and  ate 
ingredients  in  the  electarium  e  senna. 

PRUNA  BR1GNOLKNSIA,  prunella,  or  BRIGNOLE 
tplum  ;  vrvn'a  domestica,  var.  o,  from  Brignole  in  Pro¬ 
vence.  It  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  very 
grateful,  sweet,  subacid  taste. 

Pruna  damasce'na,  the  damask  prune, 
damsons  ;  damascene i  pruna  nostrata,  pntna  domestica, 
Y3r.  j3.  This  species  is  generally  supplied  by  the  com¬ 
mon  prune,  which  it  resembles  in  its  general  qualities. 
The  prunelloes  quench  thirst  more  effectually  than  the 
others;  and  the  French  plums  are  most  laxative. 

PRUNE'LLA,  (from  pruna,  a  burn;  because  it  heals 
burns).  See  Brunelea  and  Bugux.a. 

PRUNE  LEO.  See  Pruna  brignolensia. 

PRU'NUS  BRASILIE'NSIS.  See  Acaja. 

Pru  nus  pruni'feua.  SeeNux  Virginiana. 

Pru'nus  SPINo'sa,  SYLVe'stris,  .spinosa  domes¬ 
tica  agriocQCcwiela,  The  black  thorn,  or  sloe- 
hush,  prunns  spinosa  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  681,  is  a  prickly  bush, 
very  common  in  hedges,  producing  an  austere  fruit, 
smaller  than  an  ordinary  cherry,  and  too  harsh  to  be  eaten 
before  the  frosts  have  softened  them.  The  juice  ex¬ 
pressed  before  they  are  ripe,  or  affected  by  the  frost, 
inspissated  by  a  gentle  beat,  is  called  acacia  Germanica, 
and  generally  sold  for  the  acacia  Egypt iaca.  It  differs, 
however,  in  being  harder,  heavier,  darker-coloured,  of 
a  sharper  taste,  and  giving  out  its  astringency  to  alcohol, 
while  the  Egyptian  acacia  is  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in 
spirit.  This  fruit  is  an  agreeable  and  useful  astringent. 

A  conserve  is  made  of  the  sloes  by  steeping  them  in 
hot  water,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  burst:  and 
when  they  are  soft  enough  to  pulp,  they  are  pressed 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  to  one  part  of  the  pulp  three 
parts  of  lump-sugar  must  be  added.  (Pharm.  Lond. 
1788.)  Sloes  have  been  recommended  in  diarrhoeas, 
haemorrhages,  in  tumefactions  of  the  tonsils  and  uvulae, 
as  gargles.  Dr.  Cullen  considers  the  sloe  as  the  most 
powerful  of  the  fructus  acerbi,  and  has  often  found  it  an 
agreeable  and  useful  astringent.  The  conserve  pos¬ 
sesses  these  properties.  The  flowers  with  their  calyces 
are  moderately  purgative,  and,  for  this  purpose,  an 
ounce  Infused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  or  ra¬ 
ther  whey,  was  found  to  be  an  useful  and  pleasant 
laxative.  The  powdered  bark,  in  doses  of  a  dram,  is 
said  to  cure  agues.  The  dry  tender  leaves  arc  considered 
as  a  good  substitute  for  tea.  See  Acacia  Germanica. 

Pru'nus  lauroce'rasus.  See  Laurocerasus. 

PRURIGO,  PRURI  TUS,  (from  prnrio,  to  itch). 
A  violent  itching.  This  is  established  by  Dr. 
Willan  as  a  genus  of  disease  wholly  independent  of 
those  contagious  pustules  styled  the  itch,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  distressing  complaints  with  which  mankind 
is  afflicted. 

Dr.  Willan  makes  the  prurigo  the  third  genus  of  his 
first  order  of  cutaneous  eruptions;  an  itching  of  the  skin, 
accompanied  with  an  eruption  of  papulae,  the  colour 
of  which  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the  adjoining  cuticle. 
This  he  denominates  prurigo,  and  as  it  is  not  charac¬ 
terised  during  its  first  stages  by  an  eruption  of  pustules, 
it  is  classed  among  the  papulous  diseases  of  the  skin. 
He  divides  it  into  three  species;  prurigo  mit  is,  formic  arts, 
and  senilis,  adding  the  local  affections  of  the  same  na- 
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ture.  The  first,  species,  p.  metis,  is  known  by  soft  and 
smooth  elevations  of  the  Cuticle,  somewhat  larger  than 
the  pa  pulse  of  the  lichen,  retaining  the  usual  colour  of 
the  skin,  seldom  appearing  red,  or  much  inflamed,  ex¬ 
cept  from  violent  friction.  They  are  attended  with  an 
almost  incessant  itching,  particularly  on  undressing, 
and  for  some  hours  after  going  to  bed.  When  by  nib¬ 
bing  or  scratching,  the  tops  of  the  papulae  are  removed, 
a  clear  fluid  oozes  from  them,  and  gradually  concretes 
into  thin  dark-coloured  scabs.  The  itching  does  not, 
however,  abate;  and,  from  the  constant  unavoidable 
friction,  inflamed  pustules  resembling  PHLYZACIA,  q.  v. 
are  sometimes  produced.  These,  when  they  appear 
early  in  the  complaint,  must  be  considered  as  incidental, 
not  as  proper  to  the  complaint.  This  disease  originates 
without  any  previous  indisposition,  generally  in  the 
spring,  or  the  beginning  of  summer;  affecting  chiefly 
young  persons,  producing  irritation,  and  preventing  the. 
freedom  of  perspiration.  The  eruption  extends  to  the 
arms,  breast,  back,  and  thighs;  and  is  troublesome  ra¬ 
ther  than  dangerous. 

Itching,  however,  when  in  a  greater  degree,  and  in 
some  other  parts,  is  a  disease  highly  distressing.  It  is 
scarcely,  or  only  for  a  short  time,  removed  by  scratching; 
and  at  last  this  remedy  fails,  in  consequence  of  the 
wounds  which  the  nails  inflict.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  pain  and  itching  are  incompatible  sensations,  but 
those  who  suffer  severely  from  the  third  species  express 
their  complaints  so  warmly,  that  perhaps  the  opinion 
holds  only  when  the  prurigo  is  in  a  less  degree.  Itching 
is  sometimes  connected  with  acrimony  discharged  by 
the  exhalent  arteries,  but  more  certainly  with  diminished 
perspiration,  though  in  general  both  causes  are  united  ; 
for  acrimony  freely  discharged,  or  obstructed  perspira¬ 
tion,  independent  of  acrimony,  seldom  produces  the 
complaint.  The  various  causes  assigned  seem  to  sup¬ 
port  this  idea.  Valisnieri  attributes  it  to  gout;  Riedlin 
to  repelled  evacuations;  other  authors  to  scurvy,  to  ul¬ 
cers  improperly  healed,  and  to  worms.  We  commonly 
attribute  the  itching  of  the  nose  of  children  to  the  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  latter.  In  the  first  species,  the  acrimony 
is  apparently  inconsiderable,  and  is  easily  eliminated  by 
the  free  use  of  soap  and  water ;  but  when  more  pungent, 
it  not  only  by  its  action  on  the  nerves  of  the  cutis  ex¬ 
cites  the  sensation  of  itching,  but  raises,  with  the  dis¬ 
tended  exhalent  artery,  the  minuter  nerve  which  accom¬ 
panies  it  in  the  minute  papula,  which  distinguishes  the 
complaint.  These,  when  wounded,  exhale  a  fluid, 
which  adds  to  the  distress  by  extending  its  source. 

PkurTgo  form i’cans,  (from  formica,  an  ant), 
so  called  from  the  sensation  on  the  skin  resembling  the 
creeping  of  an  ant.  In  this  disease  the  papulae  are 
sometimes  larger,  sometimes  more  obscure,  than  in  the 
prurigo  mitis ;  but  always  attended  with  a  continual 
and  almost  intolerable  itching.  They  are  diffused  over 
the  whole  body,  except  the  face,  feet,  and  palms  of  the 
hands;  and  appear  in  greatest  number  about  the  neck, 
loins,  and  thighs;  parts  subjected  to  tight  ligatures. 
Besides  the  sensation  of  small  insects  creqiing  on  the 
skin,  it  sometimes  resembles  the  stinging  of  ants, 
sometimes  of  hot  needles  piercing  in  different  places. 
When  warm,  these  sensations  are  more  violent;  and 
when  any  part  ot  the  skin  is  strongly  rubbed,  it  becomes 
red,  and  large  tubercles  or  wheals  are  produced,  which 
subside  when  the  irritation  -ceases.  It  the  cuticle  is 
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abraded  by  scratching,  the  surface  of  the  body  is  spotted 
with  small  thin  scabs;  and  this  is  frequently  the  only 
obvious  appearance,  for  the  papulae  are  often  indistinct 
from  their  minuteness.  Where  they  are  of  a  large 
size,  headach,  sickness,  and  pain  of  the  stomach,  precede 
their  eruption,  returning  if  the  eruption  is  suddetdy  re¬ 
pelled.  Though  not  obviously  connected  with  a  pain 
of  the  stomach,  the  prurigo  formicans  is  generally  at¬ 
tended  with  a  cachectic  state ;  and  elderly  persons  of  a 
sallow  complexion,  who  labour  under  obstructions  in 
the  viscera,  are  most  liable  to  it:  the  same  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  from  its  causes,  which  are  grief,  watch¬ 
ing,  fatigue,  and  poor  diet.  This  disease  usually  affects 
adults,  commencing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  indiffer¬ 
ently;  and  its  duration  is  from  four  months  to  two  or 
three  years,  with  short  intermissions :  want  of  cleanli¬ 
ness,  certain  modes  of  diet,  living  much  upon  fish,  and 
other  animal  food  in  the  summer  season;  drinking 
freely  of  wine,  and  other  spirits,  powerfully  aggravate 
the  complaint.  In  general  those  affected  with  it  have  a 
harsh  dry  skin;  and  as  from  the  predisposing  causes 
the  acrimony  may  be  more  considerable,  so  from  this 
state  of  the  surface  its  discharge  will  be  more  difficult. 
The  prurigo  formicans  has  been  supposed  contagious; 
but  there  are  some  reasons  which  seem  to  prove  the 
contrary.  It  is  in  general  a  disease  of  the  habit,  and  is 
not  communicated  to  those  whose  connection  is  most 
intimate,  nor  does  it  ever  terminate  in  a  contagions 
pustular  disease.  Various  remedies  for  this  complaint 
have  been  tried  without  success.  It  is  necessary  to 
restore  by  appropriate  medicines  the  general  health; 
and,  after  this,  the  natron  preparatum  of  the  London 
Dispensatory,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  combined 
with  sulphur,  joined  with  the  infusion  of  sassafras,  or 
the  tops  of  juniper,  freely  drank;  or  the  aqua  kali, 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  tinctura  opii, 
have  gradually  alleviated  the  disagreeable  symptoms, 
and  conquered  the  complaint  in  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
With  respect  to  external  applications,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  skin  free  from  sordes,  by  frequent  wash¬ 
ing  with  warm  water  ;  but,  should  this  fail,  the  medi¬ 
cated  baths  are  recommended,  particularly  those  pre¬ 
pared  with  alcalised  sulphur;  sea-bathing  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  some  cases.  On  the  head  of  diet  ii  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  observe,  that  in  general  it  is  requisite  to  live  upon 
light,  soft,  and  easily  digestible  food ;  to  avoid  all  heating 
and  stimulating  substances,  particularly  white  wines  and 
spirituous  liquors.  Whey,  milk  and  water,  asses’  milk, 
and  goats’  milk,  constitute  a  part  of  the  proper 
regimen. 

All  the  variety  of  remedies  usually  prescribed,  viz. 
mercury  and  antimony,  whether  separate  or  combined ; 
oleum  vitriol!,  purgatives, neutral  salts, and  sulphur,  have 
failed.  Externally  mercurial  and  sulphureous  ointments, 
decoction  of  white  hellebore,  lime  water,  solutions  of 
white  vitriol,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  have  been  equally 
Ineffectual. 

Pru  rigo  skni'i.is  is,  as  the  name  imports,  an 
affection  of  old  age.  In  this  species  the  patients  are 
tormented  with  a  violent  and  universal  itching;  the 
papulae  are  for  the  most  part  large,  though  not  inflam¬ 
ed  ;  and  sometimes  the  whole  surface  has  a  shining  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  irregular,  or  granulated,  without  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  distinct  papulae.  Scurf,  or  scales,  succeed, 
which  prove  an  additional  cause  of  irritation  from  their 


repeated  separation  and  renewal ;  and  when,  by  scratch¬ 
ing,  the  cuticle  is  abraded,  a  mingled  sensation  of  itch¬ 
ing  and  smarting  rises  at  times  beyond  all  fyuman  suf¬ 
ferance.  This  disease  does  not  differ  greatly  in  its 
symptoms  and  external  appearance  from  the  foregoing 
species,  but  has  still  been  thought  to  merit  a  distinct 
consideration  from  its  peculiar  inveteracy.  From  the 
dry  condensed  state  of  the  skin  and  cuticle,  with  the 
additional  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  which  takes  place  in 
old  age,  this  species  of  prurigo  is  perhaps  aggravated, 
and  becomes  more  permanent.  The  melancholic  and 
mixed  temperaments  are  most  subject  to  this  complaint, 
and  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  a  languid  state  of 
the  circulation,  and  weak  digestion.  If  the  disease 
should  be  in  a  high  degree,  during  life  there  is  little 
comfort  to  be  expected.  A  warm  bath  is  the  only  ap¬ 
plication  which  allays  the  itching  and  irritation,  though 
in  general  its  effects  are  temporary.  Greater  advantage 
is  experienced  from  baths  of  warm  sea- water,  or  of  the 
sulphureous  waters  of  Harrowgate;  the  latter  of  which 
should  be  administered  internally  at  the  same  time;  •  and 
indeed  these  waters  appear  to  be  the  best  remedy  for 
the  complaint  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted. 
Cold  brandy,  used  as  a  wash,  is  sometimes  successful. 
On  the  skin  and  linen  of  a  patient  labouring  under  this 
disease.  Dr.  Willan  observed  a  number  of  small  insects  of 
the  genus  pulex ;  and  remarks,  that  neither  the  patient’s 
wife  nor  any  of  the  family  weres  imilarly  affected,  nor 
could  any  of  the  insects  be  found  upon  them.  Indeed 
the  influence  of  insects  in  every  case  of  prurigo  is  not 
improbable.  In  this  case  a  strong  solution  of  the  hydrar- 
gyrus  muriates  was  the  most  efficacious  remedy,  though 
it  was  not  a  radical  cure,  for  the  complaint  returned 
within  three  weeks;  but  by  the  same  application  the 
patient  was  enabled  to  live  comfortably,  Decoctions  of 
tobacco  and  of  the  coculus  Indicus  were  also  useful. 
The  disposition  of  the  skin  in  the  prurigo  senilis  is  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  production  of  pediculi  humani,  body- 
lice  ;  which  are  bred  abundantly  among  the  inhabitants 
of  jails,  sordid  dwellings,  workhouses,  &c.  &c.  and  are 
the  offspring  of  filthiness;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
most  strict  attention  to  regimen  and  cleanliness  in  this 
disease,  they  arise  and  multiply  so  rapidly  that,  from 
their  perpetual  irritation,  the  patient  endures  extreme 
distress;  but  these  pediculi  are  only  found  on  the  skin, 
or  on  the  linen,  not  under  the  cuticle,  as  some  authors 
have  represented. 

Pruri  go  podicis  is  occasioned  by  ascarides,  hae- 
morrhoidal  tumours,  and  other  obvious  causes,  and 
cured  by  the  removal  of  the  complaints  from  whence  it 
originates;  but  in  persons  engaged  in  sedentary  occu¬ 
pations,  it  probably  arises,  independent  of  the  foregoing 
causes,  from  a  morbid  state  of  secretion  in  these  parts, 
founded  perhaps  on  a  decay  of  strength.  At  times,  it 
appears  to  be  a  salutary  deposition  of  matter,  which,  in 
a  different  direction,  might  have  produced  a  more  fatal, 
disease.  Women,  who  are  sometimes  affected  with 
this  complaint,  in  autumn  or  winter,  about  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  catamenia,  have  frequently  also  an  itching 
eruption  of  papulae  on  the  neck,  breasts,  and  back;  a 
swelling  and  inflammation  of  one  or  both  ears;  and  a 
discharge  of  matter  from  behind  them,  as  well  as  from 
the  meatus  anditorius.  Vinegar  is  more  advantageous 
than  any  other  lotion  for  allaying  the  itching;  but 
the  relief  is  not  permanent,  The  unguentum  hydrar- 
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<ryri  nitrati  Is  the  next  In  advantage;  but  warm  or  cold 
water  lime  water,  or  saturnine  applications,  have  little 
effect*  Plummer’s  pill  has  been  found  beneficial;  and 
in  weak  relaxed  habits  Peruvian  bark  and  chalybeates 
expedite  the  cure.  When  a  symptom  of  lues,  an 
ichorous  discharge,  and  an  excoriation  of  contiguous 
surfaces,  is  the  consequence  of  its  neglect.  The  pa  ts 
affected  are  covered  with  a  sebaceous  matter,  but  the 
ulcerations  are  superficial.  A  mercurial  course  requites 
the  addition  in  this  case  of  saturnine  washes  and  oint¬ 
ments.  A  light  cooling  diet  should  be  adhered  to; 
oreat  moderation  in  the  use  ot  wine,  and  a  total  ab¬ 
stinence  from  spirituous  liquors.  According  to  Dr. 
Lettsom  in  the  Medical  Memoirs  of  the  London  So¬ 
ciety,  vol.  iii.  ic  maybe  considered  as  frequently  pre¬ 
ventive  of  other  diseases;  as  various  long  indispositions ; 
a  disorder  of  the  chest,  attended  with  a  weak  and  in¬ 
termitting  pulse;  vertigo,  attended  with  strong  symp¬ 
toms  of  an  approaching  apoplexy ;  were  relieved  by  its 
appearance :  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  repulsion  of  the  acting  cause,  in  some  cases,  may 
be  succeeded  by  fatal  consequences;  as  was  the  case  of 
a  patient,  much  relieved  from  great  debility,  occasioned 
by  frequent  fits  of  the  gout,  from  the  appearance  ot 
prurigo  podicis,  who,  in  order  to  lessen  the  troublesome 
itching,  applied  a  strong  saturnine  solution  for  a  tew 
days,  and  suddenly  expired  in  his  chair. 

Pruri'go  prjeputii  isowing  to  an  altered  state 
of  the  secretion  on  the  glans  penis  and  inner  surface  ot 
the  prepuce.  Keeping  the  parts  clean  by  the  use  of 
warm  water,  or  soap  and  water,  will  alleviate  the  com¬ 
plaint;  and  should  the  secreted  fluid  be  too  copious, 
the  excess  may  be  restrained  by  lotions  made  with  the 
aqua  lythargyri,  or  by  applying  the  unguentum  cerussae 
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Pruri'go  urethrae  occurs  in  females  of  all  ages, 
without  any  appearance  of  organic  affection.  It  pro¬ 
bably  arises  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder;  particularly  in  instances  attended  with  pain 
and  difficulty  in  making  water.  The  use  of  bougies  in 
these  cases  has  proved  successful ;  a  remedy  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  late  Dr.  Hunter.  In  men  it  is  some¬ 
times  produced  by  small  broken  hairs  fixed  in  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  urethra,  which  occasion  an  itching,  or 
slight  stinging,  particularly  in  walking.  The  removal 

ofthe  hairs  effects  the  cure. 

Fruri'go  pubis  is  extremely  troublesome,  as  papu¬ 
lae,  which  arise  on  the  pubes,  become  painfully  sore 
if  their  tops  are  removed  by  scratching.  These  papulre 
are  occasioned  by  neglect  of  cleanliness,  but  more  com¬ 
monly  by  a  species  of  pediculus,  named  Morpio, 
q.  v.  A  strong  mercurial  ointment,  sometimes  with  the 
unguentum  cerussae  acetatse,  is  the  best  remedy. 

See  Willan  on  Cutaneous  Diseases,  part  1. ;  Uaien- 
reffer  Nosodochium;  Mercurialis  and  Lorry  de  Morbis 
Cutaneis,  Yalisneri  Opera;  Riedlin,  Lin.  Med.  1700. 

Pruri'go  pudendi.  See  Pudendum  mb- 
liebre. 

PRU'SSIAS.  PrussiAT.  Salts  formed  by  ttie 
'-union  of  the  Prussic  acid,  or  the  colouring  matter  of 
Prussian  blue,  with  different  bases.  They  are  not  used 
in  medicine. 

PRU  SSIC  ACID.  (See  Chemia.)  It  may  probably 
become  an  object  of  importance  in  the  hydrology  of  our 


fluids,  as  it  has  been  occasionally  discovered  in  them, 
and  is  found  in  the  bitter  almond,  laurel  leaves,  and  the 
narcotic  hitters  of  this  tribe. 

PSALLOT  DES.  The  inner  surface  of  the  fornix, 
which  appears  as  if  stringed  like  a  dulcimer,  from 
rpa, AAOf,  a  stringed  instrument ,  and  sioo;,  likeness.  See 
Cerebrum. 

PSALTERIUM  (Latin,  a  harp),  hjra ,  themedullary 
substance  that  unites  the  posterior  ciura  of  the  fornix 
ofthe  brain,  resembling  in  its  st  rine  the  strings  ot  a  harp. 

PSELLI'SMUS,  and  PSELLO’TIS,  (from  fcAXffw, 
to  stammer).  STAMMERING,  or  a  faulty  articulation. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  this  local  disease  in  the  order  dyscine - 
sice,  defining  it  a  defect  in  pronouncing  words.  The 
species  are,  I.  PseUismus  hccsitans;  battarismus ;  isc/, ~ 
nophonia,  when  there  is  difficulty  to  pronounce  the  first 
syllable  or  word.  2.  P.  ringens;  blcesitas,  traulotis; 
and  rottacismvs,  when  there  is  a  fault  in  pronouncing 
the  letter  R,  which  is  always  aspirated,  and  as  it  dou¬ 
bled.  3.  P.  lallans ;  lambdacismus ;  when  the  letter  L 
is  sounded  improperly,  or  in  the  place  of  the  letter  R. 

4.  P.  emu llie ns ;  traulotes;  when  the  harsh  letters  are  ex¬ 
pressed  too  soft,  as  the  letter  S  is  too  frequently  sounded. 

5.  P.  balbutiens,  aranula ;  when  from  a  large  tongue  the 
labial  letters  are  too  much  heard,  and  are  offen  sounded 
instead  of  others.  6.  P.  acheilos ;  mogilalia;  when  the 
labial  letters  are  difficultly  if  at  all  sounded,  7.  P.  logos- 
tomatum;  cocatismifs;  when,  from  a  division  in  the 
palate,  the  guttural  letters  are  not  well  pronounced. 
Neither  complaint  is  ever  the  object  of  medical  practice; 
pronouncing  carefully,  under  the  direction  of  a  nice  ear, 

is  the  only  means  of  relief. 

PSEU'DES,  false  or  bastard.  Hence  is  de¬ 
rived  the  word  pseudo,  with  which  many  names  begin. 

PSEU'DO  A'CORUS.  See  Iris  palustris. 

Pseu'do  a'sthma.  An  asthma  excited  by  an  ab¬ 
scess,  or  a  vomica  in  the  lungs.  _ 

Pseu'do  ble'psis,  phantasma,  svffusio.  False 
sight;  or  seeing  in  imagination  what  does  not  exist, 
or  existing  things  differently  from  the  perceptions  of 
others.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease  in  the  order 
dt/siesthesiccK  distinguishing  two  species.  1.  Pseudo- 
blepsis  imaginaria.  For  a  variety  ot  this,  see  Marma- 
RYGiE.  2.  Pscvdoblcpsis  mutans;  as  when  an  existing 
object  appears  changed.  See  Diplopia. 

Pseu'do  bu'nias.  See  Barbarea. 

Pseu'do  bu'nium.  See  Bcjnias. 

Pseu'do  ca'ssia.  See  Folium. 

Pseu'do  chi'na.  See  China  occidentalis,  and 

Supposita.  ^ 

Pseu'do  cora'llium.  See  Corallium  ni¬ 
grum.  - 

Pseu'do  co'stus.  See  Pastinaca  olusatra. 

Pseu'do  dicta’mnos.  Bastard  dittany, 
snaphalium  xeterum,  marrubium  pseudodictammis  Lin. 
gp  pi  ax'/,  is  a  plant  which  resembles  the  horehound 
in  its  virtues,  but  is  not  used  at  present. 

Pseu'do  helle'borus.  See  Calendula  pa- 
lustris. 

Pseu'do  i'ris.  See  Iris  palustris. 

Pseu'do  li'enes.  Some  glands  which  Ruysch  ob¬ 
served  near  the  spleen. 

Pseu'do  lo  tus.  See  Guajacana. 

Pseu'do  mei  a'nthium.  See  NIgellastrust. 
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Pseu'do  mo'la.  See  Mola. 

Pseu  do  narci  ssus  anglicus.  See  Narcissus 

LUTEUS  SYI.VESTRIS. 

Pseu'do-  na'rdus-  See  Lavendula  lata  and 
ANGUSTI  FOLIA. 

Pseu  do  plat  anus.  See  Acer. 

Pseu'do  pyre'thuum.  Sec  Pt  a  it  mica. 

Pseu  do  sa'ntalum.  See  Buasilium  lignum. 

Pseu'do  seli'num.  See  Caucalis. 

Pseu'do  se'nna.  See  Colutea. 

Pseu'do  sycomo'rus.  See  A/.edarach. 

PSI  DA,  or  PSI'DIUM.  Sec  Guaiava. 

PSILOTHRA,  (from  vf/iAoa;,  to  danidute ).  See  De- 

PILATOR I UM. 

PSILOTHRUM,  (from  tlie  same;  because  it  was 
used  iu  depilatories).  See  Bryonia  alba. 

PSIMMY  THION,  (from  'Ihoj,  to  smooth ;  because 
it  was  used  in  cosmetics).  See  Plum  bujM. 

PSOVE,  (from  yoai,  the  loins),  alopeces;  ncp/iromo 
tret;  neurometeres,  The  uames  of  two  pair. of.  muscles 
in  the  loins. 

PSOAS;  lumbalis,  lumbar  is  internvs,  psoas  m  a  gnus ; .  a 
thick  strong  muscle  placed  obliquely  on  the  sides  of  the 
vertebrae,  running  under  Poupart’s  ligament  to  each 
thigh.  It  rises  fleshy  from  the  sides  of  the  last  ver-tebrae 
dorsi,  and  those  of  the  upper  vertebrae  lumborum,  and 
from  the  upper  surfaces  of  their  transverse  processes-; 
and  is  joined  under  Poupart’s  ligament  by  the  iliacus  in¬ 
terims,  which  lies  upon  the  concave  part  of  the  ilium, 
and  takes  its  origin  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  bone. 
It  runs  down  before  the  psoas,  and  makes  one  mass 
with  it:  together  they  run  over  the  head  of  the  bone, 
and  pass  upwards  to  be  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the 
little  trochanter,  and  fleshy  into  the  bone  a  little  below 
that  process.  Between  this  tendon  and  the  ischium  is 
a  large  bursa  mucosa;  and  at  its  origin  it  is  slightly 
connected  with  the  diaphragm  and  quadratus  lumborum. 

Its. office  is  to  bend  the  femur,  by  bringing  it  for¬ 
wards,  partly  to  rotate  it,  and  to  turn  the  toes  out. 
The  kidneys  often  press  upon  this  muscle,  and  over  it 
runs  a  nerve.  Those  therefore  who  have  stones  in  the 
kidneys  often  feel  a  numbness  in  the  thigh  of  that 
side. 

Pso'as,  seu  lumbo'rum,  absce'ssus.  Tsoa- 
i>ic,  or  lumbar  abscess,  has  been  considered  as  a 
species  of  Arthuopuosis,  q.  v.  and  we  have  admitted 
it  inadvertently  among  the  synonyms.  The  seat,  the 
nature  of  the  complaint,  and  the  remedies  are,  how¬ 
ever,  very  different.  It  consists  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  muscle  itself,  and  consequent  suppuration.  Mr. 
Pott  hastily  transferred  it  to  the  lymphatic  glands;  be¬ 
cause  he  found  the  vertebrae  in  the  neighbourhood  usu¬ 
ally  carious;  and  Mr.  Justamond  thinks  the  disease 
wholly  owing  to  caries  of  the  vertebras. 

Mr.  Abcrnethy  supposes  that  the  cellular  substance 
interposed  between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  loins  is  the 
common  seat  ol  these  abscesses,  since  this  substance 
is  in  greater  quantity  at  the  sides,  whore  it  connects 
that  membrane  to  the  psoas  and  quadratus  lumborum 
muscles,  than  in.  the  middle* ,  where  it  forms  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  spine.  Where  this  substance  is  most 
abundant,  the  abscesses  are  most  frequently  formed ;  and 
ffir  this  reason  we  And  them  usually  limited  to  either  side 
c/  the  vertebrae,  and  seldom  extending  across  them.  If 


tnatter  was  formed  in  the  middle,  opposite  to  the  hodie-  - 
of  the  vertebrae,  its  gravity  and  the  want  of  resistance 
would,  however,  determine  the  descent  to  either  side 
As  the  peritonaeum  would  readily  yield  to  the  protrusion 
of  the  matter  collected  behind  it,  from  the  separation 
of  the  cellular  substance  connecting  it  to  the  vertebrae 
it  is  improbable  that  a  caries  of  the  bones  should  be  the 
consequence  of  an  ordinary  lumbar  abscess.  Dr.  Hunter 
obseives,  that  matter  is  sometimes  lodged  in  this  part  at 
t  le  crisis  of  a  fever,  and  he  hath  seen  instances  of  matter 
proceeding  from  the  liver  into  this  situation,  after  making 
its  way  through  the  peritonaeum.  As.tlie  muscle  with  the 
cellular  substance  and  integuments  forms  a  .thick  mass, 
the  matter  seldom  points  outwardly  on  the  back,  but 
running  down  between  the  fibres,  makes  its  way  into  the 
groin,  thigh,  ham,  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  femoris, 
&c.  When  on  the  right  side,  it  may  penetrate  the  co¬ 
lon  which  lies  upon  it,  and  thereby  occasion  a  large 
discharge  of  matter  by  a  stool,  and  possibly  a  fistulous 
sore.  Of  this  possible  event  we  have  not  seen  or  been 
able  to  discover  a  single  instance  in  any  author. 

The  disease  invades  insidiously;,  the  pains  are  situated 
in  the  back,  rather  lower  than  the  region  of  th'e  kidneys, 
and  usually  so  slight  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  rheumatic 
affection  or  a  slight  strain.  It  consequently  proceeds 
with  little  check;  for  were  it  more  early  distinguished, 
the  abscess  might  be  often  prevented  by  bleeding,  purg¬ 
ing,  and  the  medicines  proper  for  inflammations,  aided 
by  the  necessary  local  applications.  After  the  abscess  is 
formed,  the  pain  often  increases,  and  the  matter  may 
be  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  where  it 
would  be  soon  fatal.  It  more  usually,  however,  follows 
the  course  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  points  externally  a 
little  lower  than  the  inguinal  glands,  or  it  may  pass 
down  the  thigh,  dissecting  the  muscles,  and  forming 
sinuous  abscesses.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  matter 
passes  through  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  is  discharged 
in  the  loins,  or  it  may  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  back 
part  of  the  pelvis.  This  abscess  is  therefore  highly 
dangerous;  since  in  the  most  fortunate  circumstances  it 
is  so  long  in  pointing  out  at  the  back,  that  the  patient 
sinks  under  the  early  hectic,  or  from  the  subsequent 
discharge,  and  in  the  event  of  the  other  terminations 
the  lengthened  sinuses  can  scarcely  ever  be  brought  to 
heal.  Usually,  the  first  symptom  that  the  patient  feels 
in  cases  ot  the  psoas  abscess  is  not  where  the  disease 
originates,  but  a  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  of 
the  side  affected ;  he  stands  on  his  toes,  and  does  not 
complain  of  the  part  for  some  time  :  butby  attending 
to  the  circumstances  from  the  beginning,  and  laying 
the  person  affected  on  his  back,  lifting  up  his  thigli^ 
then,  between  inspiration  and  expiration,  carefully  exa¬ 
mining  the  part,  a  tumour  may  be  often  felt  near  or 
in  the  region  where  the  disease  originates.  The  leg 
of  the  affected  side  seems  to  be  shorter  than  the  other° 
but  it  is  not  so.  In  other  cases  the  disease  proceeds 
rapidly,  sometimes  very  slowly;  and  at  length  appears 
in  the  groin,  on  the  affected  side ;  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh  become  exceedingly  emaciated,  and  the  whole  body 
wastes.  W'hcn  it  proceeds  thus  far,  the  patient  rarely, 
if  ever,  recovers;  the  symptomatic  fever  that  generally 
attends  closes  the  scene.  In  some  cases  the  patient  feels 
in  an  early  period  a  slight  pain  in  the  back,  so  inconsi¬ 
derable  that  he  scarcely  notices  it;  and  when  questione.d 
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printer  Period  of  the  disease,  often  does  not  teco licet  it. 
Jit  ,his  time  he  is  desired  to  bend  Ins  body,  and  to  ia,se 
c  the  ie-  turning  out  at  the  same  tune  the  toe  he 
feels  a  sharp  pain  fn  the  middle  of  the  back  ;  and  these 
symptoms  occur  previous  to  the  formation  ot  matter 
ascertained  by  the  symptoms  just  described.  At  this 
time  there  is  no  fever,  nor  any  circumstance  to  discri¬ 
minate  the  case  :  for  a  pain  in  the  back  on  stooping  is 
common  ;  and  perhaps  the  pain  felt  on  turning  out  the 

toe  is  the  only  diagnostic.  ,  ,  f 

This  disease  is  often  confounded  with  the  abscess  of 
the  bin-joint,  yet  they  are  very  distinct  and  different  in 
their  origin,  seat,  and  progress.  The  psoas  abscess 
originates  sometimes  perhaps  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
near  the  receptaculum  chyli,  and  the  vertebrae  m  the 
neighbourhood  are  occasionally  diseased  and  carious ; 
in  other  instances  in  or  about  the  loins,  it  not  higher 
in  the  abdomen  ;  but,  in  general,  it  seems  to  be  a  true 
inflammation  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  the  affection  ot 
the  glands,  as  well  as  the  caries,  to  be  the  conse¬ 
quences.  We  know  that  the  matter  may  be  long  re¬ 
tained  without  any  ill  consequences,  if  the  air  is  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Abernethy  s 
method  of  cure.  The  symptoms  mentioned  above  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time  ;  but  at  length  the  disease  appears 
externally  j  the  limbs  and  the  whole  body  waste.  Ihe 
hip-joint  abscess  originates  in  the  hip-joint;  when  it 
attends,  the  leg  of  the  affected  side  is  shorter  than 
the  other ;  the  pain  begins  in  the  part  where  the  disease 
originates,  and  about  the  great  trochanter.  I  he  most 
frequent  situation  of  the  psoas  abscess  is  beloie  01  by 
the  sides  of  the  psoas  muscles,  from  whence  the  fluid 
collected  sometimes  extends  itself  laterally,  making  its 
way  between  the  three  strata -of  abdominal  muscles, 
and  presents  itself  beneath  Pouparfs  ligament  elevat¬ 
ing  the  fascia  of  the  thigh.  If  the  patient  be  laid  on  his 
back,  the  tumour  of  a  psoas  abscess  may  be  pressed  into 
the  cavity  of  the  belly  ;  but  in  an  external  one  no  alter¬ 
ation  takes  place,  and  if  there  be  two  lumbar  ab¬ 
scesses,  the  compression  of  one  will  fill  the  other.  A 

stone  in  the  kidneys  hath  been  taken  for  this  disease ; 
but  in  the  former  the  pain  is  very  acute  the  stomach 
often  affected  with  vomiting,  and  ston’y  concretions, 
occasionally  blood  with  the  urine,  have  sometimes 
passed,  bee  Ab.sCF.ssus  ischiati  cl's. 

If  an  absorption  take  place  before  the  abscess  hath 
burst  externally,  the  patient  often  dies  ;  and  if  a  fetid 
ichor  is  discharged,  or  the  bones  are  affected,  little  01 
no  hope  remains.  A  symptomatic  fever  generally  closes 
the  scenes  but  in  general  the  fever  does  not  come  on 
while  the  matter  is  confined,  nor  to  any  great  degree  for 
forty-eight  hours  after  it  is  discharged:  a  circumstance 
probably  owing  to  the  admission  ot  the  air. 

This  disease,  whilst  in  its  inflammatory  state,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  neglected  or  mistaken,  otherwise  it  might  be 
easily  cured,  perhaps  by  bleeding.  W  e  recollect  an  ano¬ 
nymous  communication •  in  which  it  was  said  that  very 
copious  and  repeated  bleedings  were  a  certain  cure, 
and  farther  information  was  promised,  though  never  re¬ 
ceived.  It  was  probably,  therefore,  one  successful  in¬ 
stance  exaggerated  i  q  the  eagerness  of  youth,  and  of  early 
confidence.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  early 
practice  ha  s  been  so  unsuccessful.  '1  he  inflammation 
» s  of  that  *orpid  kind  which  arises  sometimes  in  the 
liver,  sometimes  from  the  brain  in  Concession,  q.  v. 


It  proceeds  without  any  alarming  symptom,  or  exciting 
any  increased  activity  of  the  circulation,  till  it  has  al¬ 
ready  attained  that  degree  which  disposes  to  suppura  ¬ 
tion,  often  till  suppuration  has  come  on.  From  hence  it 
has  been  styled  strumous,  lymphatic,  canes  of  the  bones. 

See  while  it  is  merely  languid  inflammation  of  a  muscle 
constantly  in  action,  constantly  irritated.  Dr.  I-ordvce 
observes,  that  this  disorder  should  be  treated  in  the 

same  manner  as  inflammation  ot  the  livei,  except  for 

the  situation,  both  in  the  state  of  inflammation  and 
suppuration  ;  but  we  know  of  no  peculiar  treatment  of 
hepatitis,  except  blisters,  purgatives,  and  calomel; 
neither  of  which  succeed  in  the  present  disease.  M  e 
have  tried  every  variety  of  plan  in  vain.  M  e  have  bled 
copiously;  we  have  emptied  the  bowels  freely,  deter¬ 
mined  copiously  to  the  surface  by  the  sudorific  powder 
of  Dover,  without  being  able  to  prevent  the  consequent 
suppuration.  We  have  been  told  of  the  success  of 
others ;  but  when  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  le 
facts  we  have  found  them  common  rheumatisms,  or 
abscesses  not  deeply  seated.  We  have  seen  persons 
recover ;  but  there  was  reason  to  attribute  it  rather  to 
the  efforts  of  nature  than  the  utility  of  medicine  :  and  m 
general,  keeping  up  the  patient’s  strength  sufficiently  to 
enable  him  to  undergo  the  discharge,  by  a  nourishing 
diet  and  clear  air,  the  bark,  the  dilute  acid  of  vitriol, 
is  the  most  promising  plan ;  to  which  wre  would  add  a  i- 
solute  rest,  and  the  occasional  use  of  laxatives.  Other 
practitioners,  particularly  Mr.  Bell,  advises  evacuation 
as  soon  as  the  matter  is  formed,  lest  the  bones  should 
be  injured.  Dangerous  as  this  complaint  always  is,  and 
fatal  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  Mr.  Abernethy  has 
supplied  some  cases  w'here  success  has  attended  ms  en¬ 
deavours.  He  observes,  that  whilst  the  condensed 
cellular  substance,  which  forms  the  cyst  of  an  abscess, 
remains  entire,  it  continues  free  from  inflammation, 
and  the  contained  pus  is  not  altered ;  but  whenever  the 

abscess  is  opened,  either  by  ulceration  or  the  hand  of 

the  surgeon,  a  sudden  and  generally  considerable  in¬ 
flammation  extends  itself  over  the  whole  cyst,  followed 
by  a  copious  discharge  of  pus,  frequently  tcticl.  t 
however,  he  adds,  when  we  evacuate  fluids  fiom  ca¬ 
vities  we  immediately  close  the  aperture,  we  prevent 
the  inflammation  which  would  otherwise  ensue.  If,  also,  . 
the  matter  of  an  abscess  is  discharged,  its  cavity  becomes 
much  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  the  cyst;,  a  con¬ 
traction  greater  in  a  chroniclumbar  abscess  than  in  tnose 
of  a  more  inflammatory  nature.  These  considerations  led 
him  to  evacuate  the  fluids  in  part,  and  immediately 
close,  the  aperture,  repeating  after  some- time  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  practice  founded  on  tltese  principles  seems 
to  have  answered  the  intention,  and  it  is  pursued  on 
the  following  plan..  The  pus  .is  discharged  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  lancet  through  the  integuments-,  then  passing 
it  obliquely  for  a  small-  distance  between  the  skin  and 
the  fascia,  and  by  depressing  the  point  of  the- lancet 
there  puncturing  .the  cyst.  The  matter  should  be 
,  drawn  off  in  an  uninterrupted  current,'  if  possible,  and 
the  abscess  completely  evacuated,  'lhfc  aperture  should 
then  be  immediately  and  exactly  closed,  by  dressing  the 
orifice  with  lint,  and  bringing  the  edges  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  sticking-plaster.  In  aid  ot  this  plan  iW- 
Aberncthy  gives  vomits  of  vitriolated  zinc  and  copper, 
passes  gentle  electrical  shocks  through  the  abscess,  -mi 
keeps  up  the  action  of  the  external  vesse  sqm  u>t> 
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the  surface  with  a  solution  of  tartarl-ed  antimony.  The 
second  discharge  of  the  pus  has  generally  been  postponed 
tor  a  fortnight;  but  if  the  cavity  soon  fills  <fgain,  and 
the  newly -healed  punctures  are  irritated  by  the  pressure 
of  the  contained  fluid,  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
evacuating  the  contents  of  the  abscess  at  an  earlier  pe¬ 
riod.  In  this  second  operation,  he  is  less  anxious  about 
the  obliquity  of  this  aperture,  as  coagula  are  found  in  the 
matter,  which  it  is  necessary  to  discharge;  and  he  ge¬ 
nerally -delays  it  till  the  tumour  is  so  large  that  on  open¬ 
ing  it  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  vessels  below. 
He  sometimes  thought  an  injection  of  opium  useful. 
In  this  mode  the  matter  is  to  be  evacuated  from  time 
to  time,  until  the  abscess  becomes  so  superficial  as  to  be 
treated  in  the  method  common  on  such  occasions. 

Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  part  ii.  by  G. 
Fordyce ;  Cheston’s  Pathological  Inquiries ;  Aber- 
nethy  on  Lumbar  Abscess ;  De  Haen  Ratio  Medendi, 
pars  iv. ;  Penciz  Acta  et  Observationes  Medicinales ; 
Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  v.  1Q3. 

Pso  as  pa'rytjs.  A  little  psoas  is  found  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  great,  where  it  exists.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  upper  vertebrae  of  the  loins  laterally; 
is  inserted  by  a  long,  flat,  thin  tendon  into  that  part  of 
the  os  pubis  where  it  joins  the  ilium.  From  this  ten¬ 
don  many  fibres  are  sent  off  to  form  a  thin  fascia,  which 
covers  part  of  the  psoas  magnus,  and  iliacus  interims, 
gradually  losing  itself  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh. 
Its  use  is  to  assist  the  recti  abdominis  in  drawing  the  os 
pubis  upwards,  as  in  raising  ourselves  from  a  decum¬ 
bent  posture. 

PSO'PHOS,  (4/ofo;,  crepitus).  Crackling  or  rattling 
of  the  bones. 

PSORA,  (' Irxpoc ,  Greek  primitive).  In  Dr.  Cullen’s 
system  this  disease  is  strangely  referred  to  the  order 
dyatyses,  and  we  need  not,  after  this,  be  told  that  “  in 
the  arrangement  of  local  diseases  he  has  been  some¬ 
what  careless.”  The  itch  is  now  known  to  be  a  local 
■complaint;  and  to  be  cured  only  by  local  remedies.  We 
find,  however,  in  many  authors  of  credit,  striking  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  danger  of  repelling  it,  which  induce  us  to 
think  that  the  nature  of  the  eruption  has  been  mistaken; 
or  it  may  have  continued  so  long  that  the  derivation  to 
the  skin  has  become  habitual.  The  disease  first  appears 
■in  little  white  vesicles,  which  itch  violently,  particularly 
when  the  heat  of  the  bed  determines  more  powerfully 
to  the  surface.  By  scratching,  these  vesicles  inflame, 
and  assume  a  peculiar  redness,  which  distinguishes  the 
complaint.  Such,  however,  is  the  variety  of  papulous 
eruptions,  that  it  is  often  mistaken,  and  we  know  no  lan¬ 
guage  sufficiently  precise  to  point  out  the  real  complaint. 
The  experienced  eye  will  alone  decide,  and  the  most 
experienced  practitioners  have,  at  times,  been  mistaken. 

The  disease  usually  first  appears  about  the  wrists,  and 
between  the  fingers ;  then  on  the  arms,  legs,  and  thighs, 
particularly  under  the  knee,  but  never  in  the  face  or 
head.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  scurfy,  scaly 
eruption,  and  is  then  called  the  dry  itch.  A  kind  of 
itch,  called  deyttigo,  is  said  to  roughen  the  skin  ;  but  this 
is  a  different  disease.  We  need  not  add,  that  the  itch 
is  contagious;  but  it  is,  by  no  means,  highly  so ;  and 
merely  touching  the  hands,  or  even  handling  any  thing 
after  an  infected  person,  will  not  convey  it.  A  very 
moderate  share  of  attention  will  prevent  it  spreading 
through  a  family,  otherwise  cleanly  and  delicate. 


After  the  psora  is  imperfectly  cured,  an  eruption  some¬ 
times  comes  out,  in  little  white  pustules,  not  larger  thm 
the  size  of  the  head  of  a  large  pin,  filled  with  a  white 
puriform  serum.  This  may  be  called  the  secondary 
itch.  It  does  not  itch  violently,  and  is  not  contagious. 

rIhe  itch  has  been  said  to  be  chronical;  critical;  re¬ 
turning  on  the  climacterics;  endemic;  epidemical;  re¬ 
turning  monthly,  particularly  during  the  increase  of 
the  moon  :  but  these  are  apparently  fancies  or  errors. 
The  German  authors  adduce  numerous  instances  of 
the  fatal,  or  at  least  injurious,  consequences  of  its  sup¬ 
pression  ;  and  among  our  own  countrymen.  Dr.  Bissett 
and  sir  William  Fordyce  have  related  some  instances  of 
the  same  kind.  Hundertmark  advises  a  recent  infec¬ 
tion  to  restore  it  when  suppressed  ;  and  we  have  been 
informed  that  in  some  private  receptacles  of  lunatics  it 
has  been  designedly  conveyed  to  increase  the  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  extreme  vessels. 

The  causes  of  psora,  adduced  by  authors,  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  ridiculous;  among  the  rest  are  the  fancies  of  the 
mother  and  matrimony.  When  an  acarus  was  found 
in  the  pustules,  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  complaint ;  but  even  at  first  this  source  was 
violently  combated  :  and  we  apprehend  that  some  mi¬ 
croscopical  authors  of  credit  have  lately  sought  for  the 
insect,  without  success.  It  is,  however,  highly  proba¬ 
ble  that  this  is  the  cause;  though,  if  it  be  so,  we  cannot 
easily  account  for  the  spasms,  convulsions,  &c.  said  to 
arise  from  its  suppression,  nor  for  the  change  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance  when  imperfectly  cured.  The  question  is  of 
little  importance,  since  its  remedies  are  so  well  known. 

The  cure  by  sulphur  is  certain;  but  this  is  often 
inconvenient,  and  it  is  necessary  to  find  less  obnoxious 
remedies.  The  root  of  the  white  hellebore  is  often 
highly  useful,  and  a  solution  of  muriated  mercury  will 
frequently  cure  it.  The  tar  ointment,  with  kali,  or  alum, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur,  is  said  to  be  quickly 
effectual ;  and  this  is  nearly  the  application  employed 
by  those  who  profess  to  cure  it  in  a  few  hours  and 
really  succeed.  We  have  seen  an  inveterate  itch  cured 
within  twenty-four  hours  by  similar  means,  for  the 
professed  time  of  six  or  eight  hours  is  to  be  understood 
as  the  period  of  the  application  only. 

A  very  effectual  ointment  is  that  recommended  by 
sir  John  Pringle,  consisting  of  four  parts  of  axunge, 
two  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  the  root  of  white 
hellebore,  or  of  sal  ammoniac.  A  very  elegant  and 
effectual  wash  is  the  following.  A  dram  of  muriated 
quicksilver  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  adding  two 
drams  of  crude  sal  ammoniac  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre. 
An  ounce  of  the  powder  of  white  hellebore  may  also  be 
boiled  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water;  and  to  a  pint  of  the 
strained  liquor  two  ounces  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  two 
drams  of  alum,  may  be  added.  The  same  medicines 
are  sometimes  formed  into  an  ointment,  and  eacli  is 
effectual.  The  solution  of  muriated  quicksilver  cannot 
be  discovered  by  the  most  intimate  acquaintance,  and 
scarcely  in  any  instance  fails.  The  hands  are  washed 
with  it  night  and  morning,  and  a  little  applied  with  a 
clean  sponge  by  degrees  to  the  other  pustules.  It  is 
safer  to  use  it  gradually,  and  precipitation  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  as  after  a  day  or  two  there  is  little  danger  of  in¬ 
fection. 

About  the  year  1/62,  Buchner  published  his  disser¬ 
tation,  at  Halle,  on  the  internal  use  of  oil  of  vitriol  i* 
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some  species  of  itch  3  an.  Dr  Gahn,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Commentaries  about  ten  years  afterwards,  introduced 
this  remedy  to  the  i.ngli&h  practitioners  Stull  in  his 
Lectures,  and  Smith  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical 
Communications,  also  spoke  of  its  efficacy;  but  the 
origin  of  the  practice  is  in  Salas,  in  his  Anatome  \  itrioli, 
who  used  vitriolated  salts  joined  with  the  ointment  of 
tobacco.  Dr.  Percival  ingeniously  conjectured  that  it 
became  sulphur  in  the  blood;  but  sulphur  internally  is 
of  little  use,  and  though  Faber  recommends  the  spirit  of 
vitriol  externally,  it  has  been  seldom  employed. 

The  other  remedies  which  have  been  employed  are 
numerous.  A  decoction  of  arsenic  with  sulphur  is  re¬ 
commended  in  the  Memoires  de  Chirurgerie ;  hem¬ 
lock  (Storck,  Quarin,  and  Locker) ;  bitter  almonds 
(Zacutus  Lusitanus) ;  alum,  kali,  sea- water  (Russell)  ; 
antimony  (Brisbane);  cold  and  warm  bathing;  the 
ashes  of  the  soles  of  old  shoes  (Bartboline) ;  ants 
(Kircher) ;  diuretics  (Linck,  in  the  Edinburgh  Com¬ 
mentaries) ;  tobacco;  opium  (Rulandus)  ;  plumbago 
joined  with  oil,  and  used  externally  (Memoires  de  Me- 
decine)  ;  a  bath  of  a  decoction  of  oak-leaves ;  human 
and  cow’s  excrement  variously  prepared ;  with  many 
others,  doubling  at  least  the  number  of  those  mention¬ 
ed.  In  turning  over  some  old  authors  with  this  view, 
we  were  greatly  struck  with  the  numerous  and  high  com¬ 
mendation  of  Jasser’s  ointment,  and  at  last  discovered 
its  nature.  It  consists  of  white  vitriol,  bay- berries,  and 
oil.  We  may  add,  that  Vogel,  in  a  dissertation  published 
at  Gottingen,  has  suggested  some  doubts  of  the  safety 
of  sulphureous  applications,  but  with  little  reason. 

The  dry  itch  is  not  affected  by  external  medicines, 
and  is  only  relieved  by  mercurials,  with  the  Lisbon  diet- 
drink,  &c.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  Psoriasis,  q.  v. 
The  secondary  itch,  which  we  have  not  found  described 
in  any  author,  is  cured  by  internal  medicines  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  kind.  It  is  by  no  means  an  obstinate  complaint. 

After  this  full  account  of  the  opinions  and  practice 
of  authors,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  any  particular 
references  are  unnecessary.  Indeed,  had  we  found  any 
full  account  of  the  disease  and  its  remedies  this  article 
would  not  have  been  so  extensive. 

PSORIA  SIS.  This  term  has  been  limited  to  the 
species  which  affects  the  scrotum,  rendering  it  unusually 
hard ;  but  Dr.  Willan  has  extended  its  use,  and  under 
his  auspices  we  shall  now  describe  it. 

The  disease  which  Dr.  Willan  has  established  under 
this  denomination  is  confounded  by  ancient  authors, 
under  the  title  of  psora;  but  it  consists  in  scales,  and 
is  neither  a  papulous  nor  a  pustular  eruption,  so  that  it 
is,  with  strict  propriety,  separated.  The  term  occurs  in 
the  ancient  Greek  authors,  and  is  confined  to  scales  in 
different  parts,  either  at  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  or  in  the 
scrotum;  and  a  similar  change  was  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  bladder,  when  the  urine  deposited  a  branny 
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are  the  psoriasis  guttata ,  diffusa ,  gyrata,  pahnaria , 
lis,  infantilis ,  and  inveterata. 

PsortaV'S  guttata  consists  of  small,  distinct,  ir¬ 
regular  patches  of  laminated  scales,  in  a  form  sometimes 
angular,  at  others  in  serpentine  processes,  distinguished 
from  lepra  by  the  form;  for  in  the  latter  the  patches  are 
usually  circular,  or  approaching  to  a  circle.  The  scale 
is  thin,  easily  detached,  leaving  a  red,  shining  surface 
on  the  skin.  They  appear  on  almost  every  part  of  the 
body;  but  in  the  face  are  seldom  covered  with  scales. 

In  children  it  is  preceded  frequently  by  a  slight  general 
disorder,  and  then  spreads  over  the  body  in  two  or 
three  days.  In  adults  it  commences  in  the  extremities, 
and  proceeds  gradually  to  the  other  parts,  chiefly  in  the 
spring,  succeeding  violent  pains  in  the  head,  stomach,, 
and  limbs.  The  patches  disappear  often  in  summer,, 
leaving  the  skin  of  a  dark  red,  sometimes  of  a  livid,, 
colour.  A  similar  eruption  attends  lues ;  but  these  patches, 
are  more  nearly  circular,  and  their  colour  darker.  1  hey 
are  scarcely  elevated  above  the  skin  till  the  scales  ap¬ 
pear,  and  the  circumference  is  often  higher  than  the 
centre.  The  syphilitic  eruption  appears  chiefly  on  the 
forehead  and  breast ;  on  the  inside  of  the  fore  -arm  and 
thighs.  It  is  singular  that  the  scales  often  disappear, 
while  the  principal  disease  remains;  but  after  using, 
mercury  they  soon  drop  off.  In  the  negro  the  eruption 
is  whjtish ;  and  the  skin  below,  when  the  scales  drop  off, 
is  unusually  black,  slowly  recovering  its  natural  hue. 

Psoriasis  dijfttsa  spreads  into  large,  irregular,  red¬ 
dish,  rough,  chappy  patches,  with  scales  interspersed,. 
It  usually  commences  with  numerous  minute  asperi¬ 
ties  of  the  cuticle,  scarcely  visible,  though  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  touch.  On  these  small  distinct 
scales  are  formed,  adhering  by  a  dark  central  point, 
while  the  edges  appear  white  and  detached.  After  a 
few  weeks  the  intervening  cuticle  becomes  rough  and 
chappy,  raised  and  wrinkled,  the  lines  of  the  skin  sink¬ 
ing  in  deep  furrows.  Sometimes  a  large  portion  of  the 
skin  assumes  the  appearance  described,  without  any  pa¬ 
pulae  preceding  ;  and  at  other  times  the  patches  are  at 
first  separate,  not  unlike  those  of  the  former  species. 
The  lichen  simplex,  after  frequent  returns,  often  as¬ 
sumes  the  appearance  of  this  disease. 

The  cheeks,  the  chin,  upper  eyelids,  and  the  corners 
of  the  eyes,  the  temples,  the  external  ear,  the  neck  and 
fleshy  parts  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  fore-arm, 
are  chiefly  subject  to  this  eruption.  The  fingers  are 
nearly  surrounded  by  loose  scales  ;  the  nails  crack  and 
exfoliate  superficially.  In  general,  it  affects  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  successively,  sometimes  returning  to  its  first 
situation.  This  disease  is  attended  with  a  burning  heat, 
and  a  troublesome  itching,  especially  at  night,  and  has 
little  disposition  to  form  crusts  like  lepra.  The  chaps 
on  the  skin  are  sore  ;  and  when  the  scales  are  removed, 
the  parts  below  are  red,  smooth,  shining,  and  elevated, 
sediment.  It  is  defined  by  Willan,  a  rough  and  scaly  The  deep  furrows  of  the  cuticle  are  also  covered  with  a 
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state  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  continuous,  sometimes 
in  separate  patches  of  different  sizes ;  but  of  an  irregular 
figure,  generally  accompanied  with  fissures  of  the  skin. 
We  have  considered  it  as  a  variety  of  lepra;  for  as  it 
recurs  at  different  periods,  and  is  attended  with  some 
general  complaints,  it  ma^  form  a  link  between  lepra 
and  pellagra.  It  is  more  strictly  the  dry  itch,  which, 
in  compliance  with  authors,  we  have  mentioned  under 


slight  scaliness.  When  the  surface  is  excoriated,  it 
discharges  a  thin  lymph,  mixed  with  some  drops  of 
blood,  and  concretes  into  a  thin  dry  scab,  succeeded  by 
a  white  scaliness,  spreading  in  difl'erenl  directions. 
When,  from  a  well-directed  plan  of  cure,  the  scabs 
are  removed,  the  cuticle  is  at  first  thin  and  shrivelled,, 
but  soon  recovers  its  former  texture. 

The  t*.  ni  ffusa  is  often  preceded  by  want  of  appetite. 


the  last  article.  The  varieties  described  by  Dr.  Willan  headach,  pain,  and  sickness  of  the  stomach,  cramp 
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coldness  of  the  extremities,  •with  universal  languor  and 
debility.  These  symptoms  gradually  disappear;  but 
they. precede  every  return  of  the  complaint.  Its  con¬ 
tinuance  is  usually  from  one  to  four  months,  some¬ 
times  longer;  but  in  such  cases  there  is  an  exacerba¬ 
tion  about  the  usual  periods  of  its  return.  When  it 
disappears  in  the  summer,  the  returns  differ  greatly  in 
their  degree  and  •violence.  Sometimes  it  is  a  single 
patch  only. 

The  baler's  itch  is  of  this  kind,  extending  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  from  the  knuckles  to  the  wrist.  The 
fissures  of  the  skin  are  most  numerous  near  the  joints: 
they  are  often  highly  inflamed,  and  painful,  but  no 
discharge  proceeds  from  them  The  back  of  the  hand 
is  swollen ;  and,  when  the  disease  has  advanced,  is 
reddish  and  glossy.  The  furrows  of  the  cuticle  are 
filled  with  slight  scales.  This  variety  usually  disap¬ 
pears  about  Midsummer,  and  returns  in  the  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  year:  nor  is  it  con¬ 
stant;  for,  after  having  once  appeared,  it  is  often  ab¬ 
sent  lor  three  or  four  years;  and  when  the  business  is 
discontinued,  it  does  not  soon  disappear.  The  occupa¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  only  an  exciting  cause ;  and  it  depends 
on  the  hygrometrical  affinity  ot  flour,  which  absorbs 
moisture  rapidly.  The  grocer's  itch  is  of  a  different 
kind,  and  strictly  a  pustular  disease. 

The  xcashcruoinau’s  itch  arises  probably  from  the  soap 
dissolving  the  oily  matter,  which  softens  the  skin.'  It 
generally  appears  on  the  hands  and  arms,  rarely,  except 
■fi-om  predisposition,  on  the  face  and  neck.  It  forms 
scales,  separating  in  large  circular  flakes,  sometimes 
quadrangular.  Syphilitic  psoriasis  seldom  assumes  this 
form,  except  from  the  coalescence  of  the  patches  of  the 
.former  species. 

Psoriasis  gyrata  appears  in  stripes  approaching 
,  a  spiral  form,  sometimes  resembling  earth-worms  ;  the 
deepened  furrows  .of  the  cuticle  giving  the  annulated 
appearance.  Slight  scales  are  separated  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  no  incrustations  are  formed.  These  serpentine 
patches  are  often  singularly  uniform  on  each  side;  and 
a  smaller  degree  of  the  complaint,  affecting  young 
women  and  children,  is  often  confounded  with  that 
.-form  of  herpes  styled  the  ring-worm. 

This  eruption  has  also  its  exacerbations  or  returns, 
and  approaches  the  p.  tlijvsa  by  irregular  patches  on  the 
face  and  extremities,  while  the  rings  occupy  the  trunk. 
It  continues  frequently  for  months  before  it  desquamates, 
and  is  usually  preceded  by  headach,  pains  in  the  limbs, 
debility,  and  emaciation.  Lues  sometimes  assumes 
this  form;  and  when  the  scales  separate,  the  skin  below 
is  of  the  dark  colour  usual  iu  syphilitic  eruptions  ; 
sometimes  the  rings  suppurate,  leaving  a  centre  of 
sound  skin. 

Psoria'sjs  palmahia  begins  by  a  scaly  patch,  and 
at  last  occupies  the  \vhole  palm,  extending  in  a  slighter 
degree  to  the  inside  of  the  ringers  and  the  wrist.  The 
surface  is  rough,  the  colour  brown  or  black,  and  the  cu- 
ticular  furrows  deep,  divided  at  the  bottom  longitudin¬ 
ally,  so  as  to  bleed  on  extending  the  fingers.  A  sensation 
of  heat  and  stiffness  attends  this  disease,  and  it  is  usually 
most  distressing  in  winter  and  spring.  Sometimes  it 
disappears,  or  occasionally  remits  only  in  summer.  It 
is  the  disease  of  shoemakers,  braziers,  tinmen,  and  sil¬ 
versmiths,  usually  attributed  by  the  last  to  the  vitrio- 
kjted  salts  or  mineral  acids,  and  by  shoemakers  to  the 


wax.  It  sometimes  comes  on  after  delivery,  occasion-  • 
ally  alternates  with  paroxysms  of  gout,  and  chiefly  af¬ 
fects  debilitated  constitutions.  It  sometimes  attacks 
the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  prepuce,  occasioning  phy  _ 
mosis,  sometimes  requiring  circumcision  It  is  also  a 
symptom  otlues.;  but  the  venereal  patches  are  distinct, 
white,  and  elevated,  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  a  sofr 
corn,  lhe  fissures  usually  discharge  an  offensive  fluid ; 
but  when  this  disease  affects  the  soles  no  discharge 
takes  place.  The  fingers  and  toes  are  never  affected  in 
the  syphilitic  form  of  the  p.  palmaria. 

Psoriasis  labiai.is.  This  form  of  psoriasis  af¬ 
fects  the  prolabium  5  the  scales  are  large,  and  their 
edges  loose,  while  the  centre  is  fixed.  The  new  cuticle 
formed  under  the  scales  soon  becomes  dry  and  shrivel¬ 
ed,  cracks  and  exfoliates,  giving  way  to  another  layer 
of  the  same  kind.  It  is  of  consequence  to  distinguish 
this  variety  from  the  chaps  produced  by  frost;  and  it 
may  be  known  by  its  occurring  at  different  seasons, 
though  often  aggravated  by  frost.  The  under  lip  is 
most  frequently  affected ;  and  those  who  have  full  lips 
are  chiefly  subj .  ct  to  the  complaint. 

Psoriasis  scrotalis  resembles  the  other  varie¬ 
ties,  and  differs  only  in  its  seat. 

Psoria'sis  infantilis  affects  children  from  the 
age  of  two  months  to  two  years.  The  general  appear¬ 
ances  are  those  of  the  p.  diffusa;  bnt  it  is  sometimes  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  inflamed  pustules,  which  suppurate,  and  often 
accompanied  by  scabs  in  the  internal  nostrils,  which 
occasion  snuffling.  When  the  eyelids  are  affected,  the 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes  fall  off  The  scaly  patches 
are  interspersed  with  smooth,  shining  elevations  of  the 
cuticle,  a  little  flattened  at  the  top,  having  a  roundish 
base  :  they  are  sometimes  reddish  ;  but  often  retain 
their  usual  colour.  When  the  eruption  appears  on  the 
nates,  it  occasionally  suppurates,  and  resembles  a  ve¬ 
nereal  tubercle.  In  general  this  variety  resembles  the 
scaly  patches  which  occur  as  a  secondary  symptom  of 
syphilis,  and  is  only  distinguished  by  the  concurrence 
of  other  symptoms  of  the  latter  disorder,  assisted  by  the 
circumstances  which  afford  suspicion. 

Psoria'sis  inveterata.  The  same  disease  in  a 
more  violent  degree,  often  covers  the  whole  body,  ex¬ 
cept  a  part  of  the  face,  sometimes  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  The  skin  is  so  stiff’ as  to 
impede  motion  ;  and  the  scales  are  constantly  separat¬ 
ing  so  as  to  occasion  a  most  troublesome  itching.  The 
nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  become  convex,  fall  off, 
and  are  succeeded  by  others  of  the  same  torin.  Ihe 
joints  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  are  sometimes  enlarged, 
and  contracted,  or  bent  back.  Painful  excoriations  are 
produced  by  the  ligatures  of  the  clothing,  or  the  attri¬ 
tion  of  contiguous  surfaces.  Sometimes  the  excoria¬ 
tions  are  extensive,  a  thin  lymph  is  for  a  time  discharg¬ 
ed,  and  the  cuticle  which  succeeds  is  dry  and  horny, 
separating  from  time  to  time  in  large  pieces.  It  some¬ 
times  attacks  young  persons,  but  it  is  then  less  violent. 
The  P-  diffusa  and  prurigo  senilis  sometimes  degenerate 
into  this  complaint. 

The  psoriasis  is  often  hereditary,  but  never  infec¬ 
tious.  It  most  commonly  attacks  those  who  are  neither 
of  a  sanguine  or  a  melancholic  temperament,  but  who 
show  marks  of  each :  the  weak  and  irritable  are  most 
liable  to  it,  and  women  rather  than  men.  It  is  always 
apparently  connected  with  some  disorder  in  the  con- 
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stitution,  often  with  gout  and  rheumatism.  When  not 
thrown  out,  as  in  cases  where  it  is  hereditary,  we  have 
found  the  persons  die  young  of  anomalous  diseases, 
styled  hectics,  though  often  a  very  different  complaint; 
and  Dr.  Falconer  has  found  convulsions,  constant  vomit¬ 
ing,  with  loss  of  strength  wholly  irrecoverable,  from 
the  repulsion  of  the  eruptions. 

The  causes  assigned  have  been  errors  of  diet,  particu¬ 
larly  eating  dried  and  salted  meats,  crustaceous  fish, 
pork ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  acids  wines  and  fruits,  and 
the  unseasonable  use  of  the  cold  bath.  The  only  dis¬ 
tinct  cause,  however,  that  can  be  assigned  is  cold,  ap¬ 
plied  either  externally  or  internally,  while  the  body  is 
heated.  In  general  it  affects  those  who  are  subject  to 
frequent  alternations  of  heat  and  cold;  but  this  cause  is 
probably  only  an  exciting  one.  The  seminium  of  the 
disease  is  apparently  in  the  constitution. 

Dr.  Willis  recommended  bleeding,  cathartics,  and  al¬ 
teratives,  as  acidulous  chalybeate  waters,  &c.;  the  ex¬ 
pressed  juices  of  several  plants;  whey,  either  alone  or 
impregnated  with  the  juices  of  succory,  fumitory,  and 
sharp-pointed  dock  ;  decoction  of  the  woods  ;  prepara¬ 
tions  of  iron,  and  mercury. 

Dr.  Willan  observes,  that  he  has  never  seen  a  case  in 
which  bleeding  or  purging  could  be  properly  applied  : 
and  we  own  that  these  remedies  are  so  distant,  in  our 
opinion,  from  the  nature  of  the  disease,  that  we  have 
never  thought  of  using  them,  even  when  psoriasis 
affected  the  eyes.  The  numerous  antiscorbutics  are 
too  “  weak  ministers”  to  be  relied  on. 

Guaiacum  wood,  willow,  sarsa,  elm-bark,  sassafras, 
juniper  tops,  burdock,  mezereon,  and  the  dock  roots  in 
decoction,  are  useful  auxiliaries;  and  the  dock,  with 
the  sarsa  and  mezereon,  when  long  continued,  has  often 
greatly  relieved  the  complaint.  It  is  seldom  radically 
cured.  When  the  disease  is  strikingly  connected  with 
debility,  the  chalybeate  waters  are  often  useful  in  re¬ 
storing  tone ;  but  the  chief  benefit  is  derived  from 
the  sulphureous  springs.  Every  sulphureous  water 
seems  to  have  been  useful,  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  impregnation.  Mercurials,  in  Dr.  Willan’s 
hands,  have  not  succeeded.  We  think  that,  with  the 
mezereon  and  dock  root,  we  have  been  more  fortunate. 
We  mean  not  to  say  that  the  patient  has  been  secure 
from  a  relapse;  for  that  perhaps  would  not  be  a  fortu¬ 
nate  termination;  but  the  return  has  been  piotiacted, 
and  the  disease  in  its  recurrence  rendered  milder. 

The  three  first  species,  after  an  emetic  and  a  purga¬ 
tive  of  calomel,  are  relieved,  according  to  Dr.  Willan, 
by  the  fixed  alkali,  assisted  by  a  light  moderate  diet, 
frequently  washing  with  tepid  water,  abstinence  from 
fruits,  acids,  as  well  as  fermented  liquors.  If  more  vio¬ 
lent,  the  free  use  of  antimonials,  the  warm  bath,  with 
repeated  friction,  and  the  sulphureous  mineral  waters, 
ate  necessary.  “  The  decoctions  of  elm-bark,  sarsa¬ 
parilla,  dulcamara,  8cc.  have  also  their  share  of  utility.” 
When  mezereon  has  been  successful,  it  is  said  to 
soften  the  whole  patch,  or  to  heal  it  from  the  circum¬ 
ference  towards  the  centre.  When  removed  by  other 
means,  the  salutary  change  chiefly  occurs  in  the  centre. 

The  psoriasis  inveterutu  sometimes  affects  the  shin¬ 
bone,  producing  an  ulcer  not  deep,  but  with  an  uneven 
basis,  and  a  red,  thin,  smooth  edge,  liable  to  bleed  from 
slight  impressions.  This  ulcer  itches  violently,  and 
discharges  a  glairy  fluid,  heals  slowly,  or  soon  breaks 
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out  again.  Tt  is  often  healed  by  applying  ointment 
composed  of  an  ounce  ot  calaminaris  cerate,  with  a  scru¬ 
ple  of  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati.  Should  the 
skin  afterwards  remain  dry  and  brittle,  the  leg  should 
be  held  over  the  steam  of  warm  water,  and  oiled  silk  be 
worn  round  the  leg.  The  latter  directions  are  highly 
proper  also  in  the  p.  palmnria. 

The  mildest,  softest  applications  are  only  useful  in 
the  p.  lahialis.  In  the  p.  scrotalis,  besides  frequent  bath¬ 
ing  and  a  constant  attention  to  cleanliness,  attrition 
should  be  prevented  by  an  ointment  composed  of  three 
parts  of  unguentum  cerae,  and  one  of  the  unguentum 
hydrargyri  nitrati. 

1  he  p.  infantilis  is  relieved  by  antimonials  and  warm 
bathing.  When  considerable  excoriations  take  place, 
they  should  be  defended  by  the  common  sedative  ap¬ 
plications. 

We  have  thus  followed  Dr.  Willan,  with  only  occa¬ 
sionally  interposing  some  slight  remarks.  We  shall 
add  however,  shortly,  the  result  of  our  experience.  In 
general  we  have  found  mercurials  in  small  doses,  long 
continued,  highly  serviceable  in  this  disease ;  and  the 
best  form  has  been  Van  Swieten’s  solution  of  muriated 
mercury.  In  slighter  cases,  the  pills  of  Plummer, 
especially  if  made,  as  formerly  suggested,  by  adding  the 
calomel  after  the  rest  of  the  mass  was  formed,  have 
completed  at  least  a  temporary  cure.  This  has  been 
greatly  assisted  by  decoctions  of  guaiacum  with  meze¬ 
reon  ;  of  sarsa  with  mezereon,  or  of  the  water-dock 
alone  :  of  either  a  pint  should  be  drank  daily,  and  every 
other  morning  a  dose  of  the  magnesia  vitriolata,  or  any 
other  neutral,  he  interposed.  The  diet  is  to  be  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  milk  and  vegetables.  In  some 
instances  the  muriated  lime  has  been  successful ;  and 
the  oxygenated  salts,  when  the  disease  attacks  elderly 
persons,  are  often  useful.  We  have  not  found  the  mine¬ 
ral  acids  peculiarly  efficacious,  though  the  nitric  has  ap¬ 
peared  sometimes  salutary. 

Relapses  have  been  prevented  by  the  same  diet, 
interposing  the  salt,  or  salt  water,  every  other  day,  with 
the  utmost  attention  to  bathing,  and  frequently  washing 
the  parts  formerly  affected  with  warm  water.  We 
mean  not  to  represent  the  use  of  the  mercurials  with  the 
decoctions  just  mentioned  as  infallible,  for  they  often 
fail;  but  we  think  this  plan  has  been  more  useful  than 
any  other  which  has  been  suggested. 

PSO  RICA,  (from  \papa,  the  itch).  Medicines  for 
the  itch. 

PSOROPHTHA'LMIA,  (from  j/ujgx,  and  opQa.Xu.ix, 
an  inflammation  of  the  eye) .  An  itch  or  scurf  of  the 
eyelids,  particularly  in  their  edges,  which  renders  them 
sore,  and  sometimes  scabby,  it  is  often  a  symptom  of 
scrofula,  and  is  at  times  joined  with  an  herpetic  erup¬ 
tion  ;  whence  the  distinction  of  the  two  species  p.  ervs- 
tosa  and  herpctica.  See  Trachoma  and  Ophthalmia 

TARSI. 

PSUCIIAGO  GICA,  (from  'puyy],  mind,  and  ayu, 
to  move).  Medicines  which  recal  life  in  an  apoplexy  or 
syncope. 

PSUCHROLU  SI  A,  (from  ^juypo;,  frigidus ,  and 
Xau>,  lavo).  Bathing  in  cold  water. 

PSYCHOTRIA  EMETICA,  vel  HERBA'CEA. 
See  Ipecacuanha. 

PSYDRA'CIA,  (4>u$pay.sp,  pustuloc).  Small  tuber¬ 
cles  on  the  head  which  resemble  pustules,  and  corrode 
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the  skin.  Trallian  describes  them  as  small  watery 
pustules,  which,  when  seated  on  the  head,  are  called 
psydracium.  'Dr.  Willan  assigns  this  name  to  minute 
pustules,  irregularly  circumscribed,  producing  but  a 
slight  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  terminating  in  a 
laminated  scab.  Many  of  these  usually  appear  together, 
and- become  confluent.  When  mature,  they  sometimes 
contain  pus;  but,  in  general,  in  the  earlier  stages,  after 
breaking,  they  discharge  a  thin  watery  fluid. 

PSY'LLIUM,  (from  yuAAcj,  a  flea;  supposed  to 
destroy  fleas) .  Flea-wort,  pulicaris  herba  aystallion ; 
cynomoia ,  plantago  psyllium  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  167.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  raised  in  our 
gardens.  The  seeds  which  have  formerly  been  brought 
from  the  south  of  France  -  are  small,  smooth,  slippery, 
of  a  shining  brown  colour,  of  an  oblong  flattish  figure, 
supposed  to  resemble  a  flea,  whence  the  name  of  the 
plant,  and  perhaps  its  supposed  virtues. 

A  dram  of  the  seeds  renders  a  pint  of  water  mode¬ 
rately  mucilaginous  and  gently  laxative:  they  have 
been  used  as  demulcents.  See  Raii  Historia ;  Lewis’s 
Materia  Medica. 

PTA’RMICA,  (from  zalatguj,  to  sneeze,  because  it 
provokes  sneezing),  pseudo -pyret hrum,  dracunculus  pra- 
tensis ,  draco  sylvestris,  sternutatoria,  sneeze-avort, 
BASTARD  PELLITORY,  ac/iillea  ptannica  of  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  126J,  is  a  plant  with  long,  narrow,  serrated  leaves, 
and  radiated  discous  flowers,  set  in  umbdls  on  the  tops 
of  the  branches.  It  is  perennial,  grows  in  moist  shady 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  June,  Ac.  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  roots  have  the  hot  pungent  taste  of  pyre- 
thrum,  with  which  they  agree  in  their  pharmaceutic 
and  medical  properties.  See  Lewis's  Materia  Medica. 

PTE  RIS,  (from  its  resemblance  to  zzl sgov,  a  icing). 
See  Filix. 

PTE'RNA,  (wlspa,  the  bone  of  the  heel).  See  Os 

CALCANEUM. 

PTEROCARPUS.  S'antolinus.  See  Santalum 

RUBKUM. 

PTERY'GION,  PTERY'GIUM,  (from  w7sp£,  a 
U'ing).  A  FII.M  on  THE  eye,  called  a  web.  (See 
Albugo,  Unguis,  and  Ophthalmia,  p.  309.)  There 
are  four  varieties  of  this  disease,  viz.  the  p.  ungula ,  thin, 
transparent,  and  cineritious,  apparently  growing  from 
the  semilunar  membrane ;  p.  crassum;  pannus,  thick,  and 
of  a  red  colour,  stretching  over  the  cornea ;  p.  malignum, 
dark  and  painful,  supposed  to  be  cancerous;  p.  pingue, 
a  soft,  fatty  substance,  without  pain,  near  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye.  Extirpation  is  the  most  certain  means 
of  relieving  those  species  which  are  troublesome ;  but 
Richter  recommends  bringing  on  a  discharge  by  means 
of  nitrated  mercury  (Observationes  Chirurgicse,  fas.  iii. 
No.  1.)  See  Richter  Com  nentar.  Nov.  Gottingen, 
vol.  viii..  In  Celsus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  IQ,  it  means  a  disor¬ 
der  of  the  nails,  resembling  a  caruncle,  accompanied 
with  great  pain.  To  these  a  mixture  of  alum  and 
honey,  in  equal  parts,  is  applied. 

PTERYGO'DES,  (from  the  same).  An  appellation 
of  those  whose  chests  are  narrow  and  flat,  so  that  their 
scapulae  are  prominent,  like  wings.  Hippocrates. 

PTEUYGOIDE'US  EXTERN  US,  vel  MINOR, 
(from  the  same),  alaje  externum ,  because  they  rise 
from  the  wing-like  processes  of  the  os  sphenoides,  first 
described  by  Fallopius,  They  rise  also  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  «f  the  os  sphenoides,  and  are  inserted 


into  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  into 
the  cartilage  of  the  condyle,  which  is  hollowed,  to 
move  upon  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  temporis.  The 
part  not  concealed  by  the  pterygoideus  internus  is  co¬ 
vered  by  a  membranous  expansion,  originating  from 
the  inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  lower  jaw, 
immediately  before  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

Pterygoide'us  inte'rnus,  vel  MAJOR,  rises 
from  the  cavity  between  the  lamella  of  the  processus 
pterygoideus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw.  It  lies  on  the  inside  of  the  lower 
jaw,  almost  as  the  masseter  does  on  the  outside,  beiiw 
of  the  same  figure,  but  smaller  and  narrower.  When 
these  muscles  act  together,  they  move  the  lower  jaw 
horizontally  forwards ;  when  singly,  forward,  and  to 
the  opposite  side. 

Pterygoide'us  processus,  (from wrecug,  airing, 
and  Eifo;,  form) ;  aliformis.  See  Sphenoides  os. 
PTERYGO-PALATi'NUS.  See  Spheno-ptery- 

GOPALAT1NUS. 

PTE'RYGO-PHARYNGiE'I,  (from  wrapog,  and 
tpapvy£),  the  name  of  the  ceplialo-pharyngceus.  In  the 
edge  of  the  internal  alae  of  the  apophyses  pterygoidaei 
these  muscles  rise,  then  run  backward,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  linea  alba  of  the  pharynx.  See  Pharynx. 

P TE  RYGO-STAPHYLI  NUS  SUPERIOR,  (from  ot7£- 
py£,  and  (rioupuKr^).  The  external  portions  of  the  spheno- 
salpingo-staphyliui. 

Pte'rygo-staphyli'ni  infe'riores.  These 
muscles  are  very  small,  and  inserted  at  one  extremity 
into  the  uncus  pterygoidaeus,  and  by  the  other  into  the 
septum,  near  the  uvula! 

PTILO  SIS,  (from  w7t\oj,  bald).  A  person  who 
hath  lost  his  eyelashes.  A  baldness  of  the  eyelashes, 
from  a  callous  thickening  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  so 
that  it  is  a  complication  of  a  madarosis  and  lippitudo. 

PTLSANA,  (from  to  decorticate,  or  bruise). 

Ptisan,  barley  deprived  of  its  hulls  by  pounding,  which 
was  formerly  effected,  after  macerating  it  in  water,  by 
drying.  It  was  ground  into  meal,  made  into  balls,  by 
first  boiling  and  then  drying  it  to  a  due  consistence. 

Ptisan  was  also  made  of  other  kinds  of  grain ;  and 
the  name  of  the  grain  was  added,  cape  hoc  ptisinarium 
oryzee.  Hor. 

These  balls,  or  ptisans,  were  boiled  in  from  ten  to 
fifteen  times  their  quantity  of  water,  until  the  meal 
swelled :  then  they  added  a  little  vinegar,  sometimes 
oil  or  animal  fat,  and  aniseseeds,  occasionally  salt.  The 
ptisan  thus  boiled  and  strained  is  called  the  cream  of 
ptisan.  When  not  strained,  it  is  called  entire  ptisan  ; 
when  diluted,  gruel,  or  juice  of  ptisan.  Hippocrates 
styles  it  adipson,  because  it  cures  thirst. 

PTO  SES.  Tumours  caused  by  protrusion  ;  phalan- 
gosis  trichia. 

PTOSIS,  (from  aniflcu,  to  full),  is  a  descent  of  the  up¬ 
per  eyelid,  from  a  palsy  of  the  muscles  which  elevate  it, 
or  inflammatory  or  erysipelatous  tumours  which  depress 
it.  It  is  the  bfepharoptosis  genuina  of  Sauvages  :  in  the 
London  Medical  Journal,  iv.  310,  a  case  is  described, 
where  a  complaint  of  this  sort  returned  at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals.  Smoking  tobacco  always  induced  it,  and  put¬ 
ting  on  a  pair  of  spectacles  not  only  carried  it  oft,  but 
prevented  its  return.  After  cleaning  the  priinae  vise, 
asufoetida  and  valerian  were  given,  and  a  blister  applied 
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to  the  forehead,  near  his  eyebrows.  This  treatment 
completely  succeeded.  In  another  case  t.ie  disease  w  .is 
occasioned  by  an  injury  done  to  the  levator  palpebrae 
superioris,  so  that  the  patient  was  unable  to  raise  that 
portion  of  the  eyelid.  The  disease  was  cured  by  dmd- 
fpp-  ijie  lacerated  libres  with  a  knife.  In  a  third  in¬ 
stance  the  complaint  was  purely  spasmodic.  The  pa¬ 
tient  was  a  young  woman  twenty  years  of  age,  who  was 
subject  to  occasional  spasms,  not  only  of  her  eyelids 
but  of  the  other  muscles  of  her  face.  In  this  case  the 
affection  yielded  to  musk  and  small  doses  of  emetic  tar¬ 
tar.  We  have  twice  seen  it  without  being  able  to  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  any  particular  cause,  and  it  yielded  to  the 
common  stimuli  applied  externally. 

Pto'sis  iridis.  A  protrusion  of  the  iris  through  a 
wound  of  the  cornea,  sometimes  in  weak  states  inde¬ 
pendent  of  a  wound,  of  which  we  once  saw  an  instance. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  blackish  tubercle,  and  the 
laminae  of  the  cornea  rise  around  it  in  an  external  bur. 
When  long  continued  it  is  attached  to  the  edges,  and 
becomes  callous. 

PTYALIS  MUS,  (from  ct7 uaA»£w,  to  spit).  A  fre¬ 
quent  and  copious  discharge  of  saliva,  generally  arising 
from  mercury.  (See  Balivatio.)  Dr.  Cullen  de¬ 
fines  it  a  flux  of  saliva,  adding,  that  if  ever  kliopha- 
tic  it  is  from  relaxation.  When  originating  fiom  mer¬ 
cury,  it  is  continued  from  relaxation,  and  may  then  be 
considered  as  a  separate  disease.  It  is  very  obstinate, 
and  yields  only  to  time,  and  to  tonics  used  internally, 
or  astringent  gargles.  Sometimes  blisters  behind  the 
ears  seem  to  be  useful.  A  singular  case  of  a  trouble¬ 
some  ptyalism  being  cured  by  chewing  dry  bread,  and 
swallowing  it,  is  related  in  the  London  Medical  Trans¬ 
actions,  vol.  ii.  p.  34.  Nineteen  symptomatic  species 
are  enumerated. 

PU'BA.  See  Cassada. 

PUBEBTAS,  (from  pubes’).  The  period  of  puberty 
is  that  in  which  the  genital  organs  of  each  sex  begin  to 
evolve,  and  assume  that  organised  structure  which  fits 
them  for  their  respective  functions.  It  is  a  period  of 
great  delicacy,  and  sometimes  danger,  though  boys 
suffer  much  less  than  females.  As  in  all  other  consi¬ 
derable  changes,  before  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is 
fairly  established,  there  is  considerable  irritability,  and  all 
nervous  diseases  are  increased  :  some,  particularly  cho¬ 
rea,  often  at  this  time  appear.  The  period  commences 
in  boys  at  about  thirteen,  and  in  girls  at  eleven  ;  but  is 
scarcely  completed  in  two  years.  Instances  of  peculiar 
precosity  in  this  respect  appear  in  the  collections  of 
wonders;  and  the  accounts  of  Boset  in  the  Journal  des 
Savans,  and  of  Geoftroy  in  the  forty-third  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  are  scarcely  more  credible. 

PUBES,  (from  (3u€wv,  the  groin).  The  private  parts 
covered  in  the  adult  with  hair.  The  down  also  upon 
plants. 

PU  BIS  INTEURO'SSEUM  LIGAME'NTUM  is 
a  strong  triangular  ligament,  fixed  by  two  of  its  edges 
in  the  inferior  branches  of  these  bones,  so  far  as  their 
symphysis;  the  third  and  lowest  edge  is  loose:  this 
whole  membrane,  the  middle  of  which  is  perforated,  is 
stretched  very  tight  between  the  two  bones,  and  under 
their  cartilaginous  arch,  to  which  it  adheres  very 
closely. 

Pu'bis  o'ssa,  the  share  bones  {ephebmon ;  epis - 
chion ;  pcctcn;  pubes,  episeion),  are  situated  in  the  mid¬ 


dle,  anterior,  and  internal  part  of  the  os  innominatum  . 
On  their  superior  part  is  a  ridge,  which  runs  on  a  con¬ 
tinued  line  with  another  of  the  os  ilium,  distinguishing 
the  cavity  of  the  belly  from  that  of  the  pelvis.  Between 
the  pubes  and  ischium  is  the  foramen  magnum  ovale, 
in  the  recent  subject  filled  up  with  a  ligament.  The 
symphysis  of  the  os  pubis  is  composed  of  two  cartilages 
and  one  ligament ;  the  two  cartilages  cover  the  surface 
of  each  bone,  and  the  ligament  is  interposed.  Hunter 
in  the  London  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries, 
vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  Caesarean  operation,  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  symphisis  of  the  pubis  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Frencu  accoucheurs,  the  advantages 
and  inconveniencies  of  which  wd*have  shoitly  noticed. 
We  must  add,  however,  their  method  of  performing 
the  operation,  for  those  who  differ  in  opinion  from  us 
may  choose  to  imitate  it.  The  instrument  used  on  this 
occasion  is  a  common  dissecting  knife  with  a  convex 
edge,  a  little  blunt  in  the  point,  lest  it  should  injure  the 
bladder,  and  thin,  that  it  may  have  a  finer  edge.  The 
woman  is  placed  on  her  back  at  a  height  convenient 
to  the  accoucheur  ;  the  thighs  somewhat  opened,  and 
the  moils  veneris  shaved.  A  catheter  is  then  intiO- 
duced  into  the  bladder.  The  inferior  part  of  the  inte¬ 
guments  are  drawn  down,  and  the  incision  begun  about 
two  or  three  lines  above  the  pubes.  The  first  inci¬ 
sion  must  not  be  carried  farther  than  the  middle  of  Hie 
symphysis.  Erom  this  first  incision  little  hsemoi  rhage 
will  follow,  and  the  cartilage  will  be  fully  exposed. 
By  cutting  in  the  middle  of  the  symphysis,  the  suspen¬ 
sory  ligament  of  the  bladder  will  be  paitly  di\ided,  and 
in  procuring  the  necessary  separation  it  will  be  lace¬ 
rated,  which  may  occasion  an  incontinence  of  urine. 
There  are  cases  in  which  this  complaint  can  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  no  other  cause  than  the  laceration  or  relaxation  of 
the  ligament  of  that  viscus,  so  that  we  must  avoid  cutting 
in  the  middle  of  the  cartilage.  If  the  division  is  made 
on  either  side,  part  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  tire 
bladder  will  be  preserved ;  and  if  the  bone  on  that  side  be 
touched,  a  more  speedy  re-union  will  be  effected ;  and 
the  left  pubes  appearing  after  the  section  to  recede 
more  than  the  right,  there  will  be  a  greater  opening  on 
that  side.  The  neck  of  the  bladder  also,  and  the  fundus 
uteri  being  rather  more  inclined  to  the  right,  lead  us  to 
choose  the  left  side.  Directing,  therefore,  the  catheter 
to  the  right,  the  operator  must  cautiously  divide  the  sym¬ 
physis  on  the  left  side,  when  it  is  said  the  pubes  recede, 
in  a  greater  degree  as  the  thighs  are  more  expanded. 
If  the  separation  is  very  sudden  and  considerable,  the  in¬ 
terior  ligaments  will  be  distended  too  suddenly  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  adviseable  to  keep  the  thighs  moderately 
open  during  the  operation ;  and  afterwards  to  widen 
them  gradually,  until  the  necessary  separation  is  ob- 

L ^After  the  operation  it  is  recommended  to  turn  the 
child,  and  deliver  it  immediately,  as  every  other  me¬ 
thod  would  increase  irritation  and  inflammation.  The 
integuments,  which  were  greatly  distended  during 
pregnancy,  now  will  subside,  so  as  to  cover  the  sym¬ 
physis.  A  bladder  must  be  fitted  to  the  end  of  the  ca¬ 
theter,  in  order  that  the  patient  may  not  stir  when  she 
wants  to  discharge  her  urine,  and  in  case  the  bladder 
hath  been  injured,  that  the  wounded  part  may  heal 
vvithout  any  additional  irritation. 
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For  the  wound,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  dry 
lint  moistened  with  brandy,  and  discutient  embrocations 
upon  the  posterior  articulations  of  the  pelvis.  A  band- 
age  must  be  applied,  to  keep  the  parts  in  contact,  to 
which  there  must  be  two  tapes  fastened,  to  be  conveyed 
between  the  legs,  and  tied  before.  The  mother  should 
suckle  the  child  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  laxatives 
■with  tonics  may  then  be  directed  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  with  a  constant  attention  to  keep  the  parts  at 
rest. 


The  idea  of  this  operation  was  suggested  by  an  ob¬ 
servation,  most  probably  unfounded,  that  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis  are  connected  by  a  substance  which,  durino- 
the  latter  period  of  pregnancy,  swells  and  softens,  and 
that  if  ciu  through,  tls^two  fore  parts  of  the  pubes  recede 
fi om  eacn  other  to  the  distance  of  from  two  inches  to 
tu  o  inches  and  a  half,  diverging  proportionally  for¬ 
When  the  diameter  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  from  the 
sacrum  to  the  pubes  measures  from  two  inches  and  a 
half  to  thiee  inches  and  a  quarter,  this  operation  is  re¬ 
commended. 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Leake  the  space  gained  in 
the  dead  subject  was  considerable;  but  on' more  careful 
and  exact  enquiries  neither  the  space  gained  nor  the  fa¬ 
cility  of  the  operation  were  found  to  counterbalance  the 
inconveniencies:  the  former  was  inconsiderable,  and 
the  operation  is  no  longer  attempted. 

See  Practical  Observations  on  the  Child-bed  Fever, 
by  Dr.  Leake,  edit.  5.  page  238—255.  Comparatio 
inter  bectionem  Caesaream  et  Dissectionem  Cartilaginis 
et  Ligamentorum  Pubis  in  Partu,  &c.  Auctore  C.  C. 
Siebold,  M.D.  London  Medical  Journal,  vol  iv.  p  J4l 
Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  p.  143.  Walter  De  Dissectione 
bynchondroseos  Ossium  Pubis  in  Partu  difficili. 

PUBESCE  NTIA,  (from  pubesco,  to  bud  forth) .  In 
botany  the  arms  of  plants,  by  which  they  are  defended 
from  outward  injuries. 

PUDE  NDA,  (from  pudor ,  modesty) ;  the  geni¬ 
tals  ;  aoidea; patrimonium ;  naturalia.  See  Generatio 

Pude  ndi  absce  ssus.  See  Alas. 

ARTE'ria.  See  PUDICA  ARTERIA. 

PUDENDAGRA,  {from  pudendum,  and  ay poc,  cap- 
tura)  ;  ccdtna.  In  this  disorder  there  is  a  discharge  of 
3  purulent  ichorous  matter  from  the  vagina,  supposed  to 
produce  inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  penis  after  co¬ 
habitation;  the  infection,  however,  is  soon  removed  by 
bleeding,  and  some  cooling  laxatives.  It  is  an  affection 
o  the  vagina  alone  in  the  beginning,  the  other  parts 
afterwards  suffer.  The  predisposing  cause  is  a  too  rigid 
cnastity,  and  the  more  immediate  cause  an  indulgence 
of  the  venereal  appetite,  at  times  when  the  uterus  is 
isordered.  An  excessive  flux  of  the  menses,  and  the 
ttuor  aibus,  aggravate  the  pudendagra,  which  is  not 
PrXl  *  L^rmetl  ,unt‘l  ^ie  uterine  nerves,  having  en- 

trihmin»\  he‘r  SenSlbllity>  are  no  lon§er  capable  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  menstrual  flux.  Excessive  venery  hastens 
the  insensibility  of  the  uterine  nerves.  7 

,  ?Uch,arf.  thfe  accounts  of  authors,  who  seem  to  have 

ad  no  distinct  ideas,  and  were  consequently  unable  to 

communicate  any.  A  disease  of  this  kind  we  have 
never  seen ;  and  can  distinguish,  in  these  confused 
descriptions  only  a  leucorrhcea  with  a  more  acrid  dis¬ 
charge  m  the  intervals  of  too  copious  or  too  often  re¬ 
peated  menstruation. 


On  dissecting  those  who  have  died  whilst  labouring 
under  the  pudendagra  it  hath  been  observed,  that  the 
parts  leading  to  the  uterus  were  particularly  relaxed 
and  that  the  uterus  itself  was  enlarged  by  schirrous  and’ 
other  tumours.  ' 

CA'RIES.  See  Chancre. 
PUDENDUM  MULIE'BRE,  hortus-,  porcus;  bou - 

S^GE^Zrm"C"a>  amP'"a,u“'s- 


The  pudendum  muhebre  is  subject  to  a  complaint 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  prurigo  scroti,  bearing  a 
similar  name.  (See  Prurigo.)  It  is  situated  in  the 
labia  pudendt,  and  entrance  of  the  vagina;  and  often 
attended  with  the  appearance  of  tension  and  fulness  in 
I  tllose  parts,  and  sometimes  with  inflamed  itching,  pa- 
pul?e  on  the  labia  and  mons  veneris.  From  the  strong 
and  perpetual  itching  inconceivable  distress  arises;  and 
venereal  sensations  take  place,  from  the  constant  direction 
of  the  mind  to  the  parts  affected.  Deep  ulcerations 
seldom  occur,  but  aphtha;  on  the  labia  and  nymph® 
are  not  uncommon.  Women  after  the  fourth  month- 
of  pregnancy  often  suffer  greatly  by  this  disease ;  some¬ 
times  succeeded  by  extensive  ulcerations,  which  have 
destroyed  the  nymph®,  and  produced  a  fatal  hectic; 
but  this  occurs  very  rarely.  In  general  the  complaint 
has  some  intervals  or  remissions ;  the  aphthae  usually 
disappear  soon  after  delivery  at  the  full  time,  or  a  mis¬ 
carriage.  Saturnine  lotions,  saline  solutions,  lime, 
water,  vinegar,  and  oily  emulsions,  with  fixed  alkalis, 
a  decoction  of  lintseed,  with  poppy  heads,  or  tinctura 
opii,  afford  temporary  relief;  but  half  a  scruple  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  lime-water, 
forms  the  most  certain  remedy,  when  applied  daily- 
postponing  its  use  if  there  are  painful  fissures  of  the 
skin,  till  they  are  relieved.  See  Willan  on  Cutaneous 
Diseases. 

Pudendum  viri'le;  gcnitura.  See  Genera¬ 
tio. 

PU'DICA,  vel  PUDE'NDA  ARTE  RIA,  comes  out 
between  the  pyriform  muscle  and  the  spine  of  the  is¬ 
chium;  runs  downwards  between  the  two  ligaments,, 
the  one  of  which  comes  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  is¬ 
chium  to  the  sacrum,  and  the  other  from  the  spine  of 
the  ischium  to  the  sacrum,  on  the  inside  of  the  tubero¬ 
sity.  In  its  progress  it  gives  ramifications  to  the  anus, 
the  external  /uunon  hoidal,  and  then  goes  to  the  crura - 
penis. 

PU'DICA  EXTERNLE  ARTE'RI/E.  See  Cru- 

RALES  ARTERIA?. 

Pu'dica?  exte'rna?  ven^.  As  the  crural  vein 
passes  from. under  the  ligamentum  Fallopii,  it  sends  out 
branches  to  the  inguinal  glands,  the  musculus  pectineus, 
and  the  parts  of  generation;  these  are  called  pudicx 
externce ,  and  they  communicate  with  the  pudicce  in¬ 
ternee.  / 

Pu'dica?  interna?  vena?.  The  Veins- that  con¬ 
vey  the  blood  from  the  parts  of  generation.;  branches 
from  the  venae  hypogastric®. 

PUERI'TIA,  (from puer,  a  child).  See  /Etas. 

PUERPERIUM,  (from puer ,  a  child ,  and pario,  to 
bring  Jo >  th).  Delivery.  Much  care  is  usually  ne¬ 
cessary  in  these  circumstances ;  for  lying-in  women  • 
are  liable  to  many  disorders.  Immediately  after  de¬ 
livery,  every  thing  wet  should  be  removed,  and- dry 
warm  linen,  iu  readiness  for  her  use;  supplying  fresh 
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when  necessary.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  keep  the 
breasts  warm,  by  means  of  flannel  cloths,  until  the  milk 
flows  freely.  The  room  should  be  supplied  with  free 
though  not.  cold  air;  and  during  the  first  three  or  four 
days  the  diet 'should  be  thin,  but  not  stimulating.  The 
common  allowance  is  caudle,  oatmeal  boiled  in  water 
until  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  a  thin  jelly,  and  then 
rendered  agreeable  to  the  palate  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  sugar,  sometimes  ale;  more  generally  wine  is 
added,  but  if  the  stomach  is  subject  to  acidity,  a  little 
brandy  is  preferable.  Rest  onust  by  every  means  be 
promoted;  and,  if  required,  opiates  may  be  given  for  this 
purpose  Costiveness  should  be  guarded  against,  though 
a  diarrhoea  at  this  time  is  not  favourable.  The  child 
should  be  applied  to  the  breast  in  about  ten  or  twelve 
hours  after  its  birth,  if  the  mother  intends  to  suckle  it; 
for  the  sooner  the  secretion  of  milk  can  be  promoted, 
the  less  danger  will  there  be  of  a  milk- fever,  or  an  ab¬ 
scess.  See  Pabturitio,  and  the  following  article. 

PUERRERA'LIS  FERRIS,  (from  puerpera,  a  lying- 
in  ’woitlll/i).  The  PUERPERAL  or  CHILD-BED  fever. 
See  Peritonitis. 

This  peculiar  fever  has  only  been  discriminated  with 
accuracy  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  even  at  pre¬ 
sent  is  often  confounded  with  various  other  complaints 
incident  to  the  p  erperal  state-  In  order  to  distinguish 
it,  and  to  elucidate  its  pathology,  we  must  enlarge  a 
little  on  the  changes  which  take  place  on  delivery,  and 
their  consequences.  This  perhaps  might  have  been 
comprised  in  the  preceding  article ;  but  in  this  place 
we  thought  it  might  be  more  striking,  as  its  conse¬ 
quences  would  be  more  immediately  obv  ious. 

In  the  last  months  of  pregnancy  the  arterial  system 
of  the  hypogastric  region  is  contracted  by  the  pressure 
of  the  uterus,  while  the  return  of  blood  by  the  veins  is 
equally  retarded.  When  the  pressure  is  taken  off,  the 
flow  of  blood  is,  of  course,  increased,  and  it  is  freely 
poured  out  by  the  uterine  arteries.  Within  the  compass 
of  a  few  hours,  from  twelve  to  thirty-six,  or  at  most 
forty-eight,  this  discharge  lessens ;  but  it  is  compen¬ 
sated  by  an  increased  flow  to  the  mammse,  thus  reliev¬ 
ing  the  plethoric  state  of  the  hypogastric  region  which 
might  otherwise  ensue.  We  thus  find  two  altered  de¬ 
terminations,  the  first  sudden  and  rapid,  the  other  more 
slow ;  and  we  know  that  every  change  in  the  balance 
of  the  circulation  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  state  of 
irritability.  This  state  is  a  constant  and  striking  attend¬ 
ant  of  child-bed  ;  and  from  it  many  of  the  symptoms 
arise,  particularly  that  susceptibility  of  nervous  impres¬ 
sions -which  is  often  so  injurious.  Independent  of  these, 
what  are  termed  the  after  pains,  the  discharge  of  clots 
from  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  uterus  is  some¬ 
times  attended  with  rigor ;  but  the  first  effect  of  the 
change  of  determination  is  often  more  decidedly  febrile, 
and  is  termed  the  weed.  After  about  thirty-six  hours, 
often  sooner,  the  next  change  of  determination,  that  to 
the  mammae, is  also  ushered  in  by  shivering,  accompanied 
by  heat.  These  different  feverish  attacks  have  misled 
practitioners,  and  the  true  puerperal  fever  has  been  con¬ 
founded  with  them,  supposed  to  be  the  same,  or  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  these  accessions.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
distinguish  it. 

The  rigor  of  the  true  puerperal  fever  comes  on  more 
than  forty-eight  hours  after  delivery ;  in  medical  lan¬ 
guage,  on  the  third  day.  If,  however,  the  woman  is  de¬ 
livered  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  attack  on  six  of 


the  third  day  is  scarcely  more  than  fifty  hours,  while,  if 
the  child  was  born  at  two  in  the  morning,  the  interval  is 
sixteen  hours  more.  The  third  evening  is,  however, 
strictly  critical,  and  whatever  rigors  occur  at  any  other 
period  are  seldom  dangerous.  The  rigor  is  also  severe, 
attended  with  peculiar  debility,  and  the  hot  fit  with 
headach  of  no  common  kind,  viz.  a  tension,  as  if  a  cord 
was  forcibly  bound  round  the  forehead  :  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  considerable  tension,  very  generally  great 
soreness  of  the  abdomen.  We  can  assert,  with  the 
fullest  confidence,  that  these  symptoms  are  pathogno¬ 
monic  of  the  true  puerperal  fever.  They  may  occur  in 
different  degrees,  but  they  are  always  present.  To 
these  we  may  add,  a  sinking  of  the  features,  and  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  vacant  stare  of  the  eyes :  a  symptom  perhaps  not 
equally  constant,  but  rarely  absent.  The  fever  remits 
very  strikingly  in  the  morning,  and  returns  at  night : 
these  remissions  are  discernible  for  the  three  or  four 
first  days. 

The  lochia  are  gradually  suppressed,  and  the  milk 
by  degrees  also  disappears.  T  he  head  is  each  succeed¬ 
ing  day  more  affected,  and  delirium  comes  on  early. 
There  is  little  sleep  ;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak,  with 
thirst,  load  at  the  precordia,  dry  parched  tongue,  con¬ 
stant  sighing,  despair  in  the  countenance,  and  often  an 
inflammation  in  the  eyes.  The  tongue  is  of  a  glossy 
red,  and  very  dry;  the  skin  also  is  hot  and  dry  ;  cough, 
with  pain  of  the  breast  and  side  often  intervene,  and 
the  scene  closes  with  a  low  muttering  delirium,  some¬ 
times  with  convulsions;  often  the  placid  complacency 
which  attends  putrefaction. 

The  disease  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  and  fatal  per¬ 
haps  in  the  greater  proportion.  II  the  lochia  return;  if 
the  milk  can  be  preserved;  if  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  not  greatly  altered  ;  it  the  head  remains 
clear  ;  and  a  gentle  diaphoresis  comes  on,  the  patient  ge¬ 
nerally  escapes.  Thecircumstances  attending  the  delivery 
afford  no  favourable  prospect.  It  comes  after  the  happiest 
and  easiest  labour ;  and  we  have  seen  it  after  such  a  pro- 
fluvium,  as  from  its  violence  has  endangered  life,  while 
in  cases  of  the  most  difficult  and  painful,  where  the 
placenta  has  been  long  retained,  and  the  lochia  in  small 
quantity,  it  has  not  appeared.  This  fever  is  also  often 
epidemic  ;  and  its  progress  is  so  decidedly  that  of  typhus 
with  local  inflammation,  that  we  have  not  a  doubt  ot 
considering  it  as  a  typhoid  peritonitis:  for  this  membrane 
has  been  generally  found  inflamed  or  suppurated,  often 
covered  with  an  albuminous  effusion,  which  have  in¬ 
duced  the  French  physicians  to  style  it  un  depot  laiteux. 

If  it  is,  however,  unconnected  with  the  lochia,  it  is 
equally  so  with  the  milk:  for  if  it  be  a  milky  deposi¬ 
tion,  its  degree  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  milk,  and  to  the  period  of  this  sup¬ 
pression  ;  but  neither  is  the  case.  The  fever  sometimes 
comes  on  with  violence,  while  the  milk  is  only  dimi¬ 
nished  ;  and  the  secretion  generally  continues,  except  in 
the  most  dangerous  cases,  till  the  eighth,  often  till  the 
tenth  day,  though  diminishing  gradually  in  quantity. 
The  deposition  also  is  not  milky,  but  albuminous. 
Others,  who  attribute  the  fever  to  inflammation  of  the 
uterus,  have  not  found  on  dissection  this  viscus  essen¬ 
tially  injured.  It  has  shown  no  marks  of  inflammation 
or  mortification;  nor  is  there  a  more  striking  contra¬ 
diction  to  this  opinion  than  the  case  just  hinted  at,  that 
fever  of  this  kind  has  come  on  after  profuse  floodings. 
The  peritoneum,  sometimes  the  omentum,  is  confess- 
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cdly  inflamed,  and  often  mortified.  In  explaining, 
therefore,  the  circumstances  of  this  disease,  these  are 
the  only  changes  that  we  can  admit. 

The  fever,  we  have  seen,  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  it 
cannot  be  explained  on  the  idea  of  its  being  an  acciden¬ 
tal  or  a  sporadic  one.  The  annus  infest  us  of  Bartholine 
marks  its  epidemic  tendency;  and  our  own  experience 
has  proved  that  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  has 
occurred  at  particular  seasons.  The  fever  then  is  an 
epidemic  typhus,  appearing  only  in  this  peculiar  form, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  puerperal  state. 

If  then  we  consider  the  situation,  the  peculiarly  irri¬ 
table  state,  of  a  puerperal  woman,  and  compare  it  with 
what  we  have  remarked  respecting  the  altered  balance 
of  the  circulation,  as  the  essence  of  fever,  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  at  the  affection  of  the  brain;  but  this 
affection,  though  sometimes  violent,  for  the  delirium 
ferox  is  not  uncommon,  more  often  consists  in  un¬ 
equal  excitement,  from  a  diminution  of  the  active 
powers  of  the  circulation,  while  every  mark  of  ac¬ 
cumulation  remains.  The  consequence  is,  the  lan¬ 
guid  inflammation,  described  as  the  consequence  of 
concussion.  The  active  energy  of  the  circulation  is 
more  conspicuous  in  the  hypogastric  region.  In  the 
remarks  on  Inflammation,  q.  v.  p.  13,  we  endea¬ 
voured  to  show  that  a  weakness  in  the  affected  vessels, 
joined  with  an  increased  vis  a  tergo,  was  the  evident 
efficient  cause;  and  that  all  the  varieties  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  depended  on  the  proportionate  degrees  of  debility, 
and  the  impelling  power.  In  the  present  disease,  the 
vessels  of  the  hypogastric  region  pressed  on  by  the 
uterus,  during  gestation,  and  their  active  power  thus 
confindd,  are  necessarily  debilitated;  and  when  fever 
comeson,  increasing  the  action  of  the  larger  arteries, 
inflammation  must  be  the  consequence.  This  disease 
cannot  take  place  in  the  uterus  itself,  for  there  the 
vessels  are  not  compressed,  and  they  are  completely 
emptied  by  the  lochial  discharge.  In  the  neighbouring 
organs,  however,  the  circumstances  are  different,  and 
there  inflammation  comes  on,  If  then  the  causes  of 
typhus  exist,  and  any  accidental  circumstances  call 
them  into  action,  the  symptoms  of  puerperal  fever  will 
be  the  consequence;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  fatality 
of  the  disease,  when  we  reflect  on  the  increased  irrita¬ 
bility  of  that  state,  the  local  debility  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  general  weakness  from  the  discharges. 

The  period  of  the  fever  is  uncertain.  It  sometimes 
extends  to  the  twenty- first  day;  but  where  the  delirium 
is  violent,  its  termination  is  often  more  rapid.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  when  the  lochial  discharge  has  been  considerable, 
we  have  thought  that  the  disease  has  been  more  dan¬ 
gerous  and  more  quickly  fatal. 

The  treatment  of  puerperal  fever  in  the  hands  of 
different  practitioners  has  greatly  differed ;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  each  has  been  equally  unsuccessful ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  think,  that  to  guard 
against  the  most  troublesome  and  dangerous  symptoms 
will  be  the  most  salutary  practice. 

Bleeding,  the  first  idea  that  occurred  to  the  -  ancient 
physicians,  was  freely  employed.  It  is  not  easy  to  recon¬ 
cile  this  remedy  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  yet  we  have 
little  doubt  but  that  it  was  successful,  and  we  can  only 
explain  it  on  those  principles  which  have  already  assist¬ 
ed  the  explanation  of  the  good  effects  of  this  remedy  in 
plague  and  putrid  fever.  If  practised  early  and  copi¬ 
ously,  it  enables  nature  to  resist  the  load,  and  restore 


more  effectually  the  balance  of  the  circulation.  Con¬ 
stitutions  may,  perhaps,  at  this  time  differ,  or  we  may 
act  less  decisively :  bleeding,  however,  does  not  at 
present  succeed,  nor  can  we  advise- this  remedy.  The 
puerperal  state  attracts  general  attention,  and  a  failure 
in  its  attendant  complaints,  especially  if  the  remedy  is 
violent,  or  unusual,  maybe  highly  injurious  to  the  prac¬ 
titioner.  At  all  events,  we  think  bleeding  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  except  in  the  young  and  plethoric;  where  the  delirium 
is  violent,  and  the  determination  to  the  head  excessive. 

Lmctics  are  remedies  of  less  doubtful  powers,  and  so 
efficacious,  that,  some  years  since,  they  were  considered 
in  France  as  specifics  in  this  disease.  We  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying  from  our  own  experience  that  they 
greatly  mitigate  the  fever,  nor,  if  given  at  the  moment 
of  the  attack,  should  we  disbelieve  M.  Doulcet’s  asser¬ 
tion  of  their  wholly  checking  it.  If  the  emetic  is  given 
previous  to  the  next  evening  exacerbation,  the  good 
effect  is  more  doubtful,  and  previous  to  the  third  it  is 
almost  useless.  From  what  we  have  said  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  remedy,  and  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 
there  must  be  little  doubt  of  the  source  of  its  ad¬ 
vantages. 

Cathartics  are  remedies  whose  real  value  is  scarcely 
ascertained.  In  general,  they  are  commended;  and 
authors  have  expressly  remarked,  that  a  purging  is  sa¬ 
lutary.  We  shall  not  be  accused  of  prejudice  against 
their  use ;  but  beyond  those  gentle  ones  which  keep 
the  bowels  soluble  we  have  not  found  them  advan¬ 
tageous.  On  the  contrary,  violent  purging  seems  to 
have  lessened  the  strength,  without  diminishing  fever. 
It  must  be  remembered  also,  that,  in  more  active  peri¬ 
tonitis,  stools  did  not  seem  to  be  useful. 

Gentle  diaphoretics  appear  to  be  salutary  ;  but  on  the 
one  hand  to  force  sweats  by  excessive  heat,  or  to  elicit 
diaphoresis  by  relaxing  antimonials,  seems  equally  in¬ 
jurious.  The  saline  neutrals,  camphor  in  moderate  doses, 
with  opium,  if  easily  borne,  are  the  most  effectual  re¬ 
medies  of  this  class. 

Blisters  are  highly  recommended,  and  certainly  at 
times  useful  in  diminishing  the  pain  and  tension  of  the 
abdomen.  Applied  also  to  the  neck  they  relieve  often 
the  tension  of  the  forehead,  and  bring  on  sleep;  but 
their  effects  are  seldom  considerable  or  permanent. 

As  we  have  spoken  slightly  of  the  most  active  medi¬ 
cines,  it  may  be  expected  that  we  are  about  to  recom¬ 
mend  anew  and  more  effectual  plan.  In  fact,  however, 
we  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  the  time  of  the 
numerous  publications  on  this  subject,  with  all  their 
various  plans  before  us,  and  expected  to  subdue  the 
fever  with -little  difficulty.  We  found  ourselves,  how¬ 
ever,  disappointed  ;  and  that  the  younger  practitioners 
may  not  experience  similar  disappointment,  we  shall 
state  shortly  the  result  of  our  experience. 

The  fever  attacks,  we  have  said,  on  the  third  even¬ 
ing,  that  is,  the  next  evening  but  one  after  delivery.  At- 
teniion  ought,  therefore,  to  be  alive  at  that  time,  and 
every  rigor  at  this  critical  season  should  be  immediately 
met  with  an  active  emetic.  Except  miliary  fever,  at¬ 
tended  with  particular  anxiety,  sighing,  &c.  a  disease 
now  almost  unknown,  no  fever  occurs  at  this  period, 
and  miliary  eruptions  are  not  peculiar  to  it.  Were  they 
so  it  would  be  no  contraindication  of  the  emetic.  After 
the  emetic,  light  saline  medicines,  with  an  opiate,  and 
on  the  following  day  a  laxative,  will  be  necessary.  The 
succeeding  evening  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  on 
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the  return  of  rigor,  the  emetic  with  the  opiate  again  ex¬ 
hibited  What  can  be  gained  by  medicine  is  by  this 
time  attained.  The  laxatives  must  be  given  to  prevent 
irritation  from  the  bowels,  blisters  applied  to  the  ab¬ 
domen  to  lessen  inflammation,  and  to  the  neck  to  pro¬ 
cure  sleep.  We  gain  nothing  in  the  result  but  the  di¬ 
minution  of  symptoms;  for  the  disease  will  run  its 
course.  Yet,  though  we  cannot  stop  the  disease,  we  may 
regulate  its  progress ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  add  some 
rates  for  this  purpose.  The  degree  of  discharge  from  the 
bowels. is  regulated  by  the  strength,  the  appearance  of 
the  stools,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  borne.  If 
black  arid  offensive,  they  should  be  numerous,  while 
these  appearances  continue,  and  if  not  followed  by  faint¬ 
ness,  we  may  be  less  anxious  respecting  their  number. 
Should  the  pulse  at  the  same  time  become  slower  and 
softer  we  may  persevere.  Such,  however,  is  seldom 
the  case.  The  stools  are  dark,  but  they  appear  to  debi¬ 
litate;  the  pulse  often  becomes  more’  contracted,  the 
affection  of  the  head,  the  wandering  delirium,  increased. 
These  circumstances  have  often  held  our  hands,  even 
while  the  stools  have  been  dark. 

The  blisters  require  little  regulation,  and  the  diapho- 


Ratio  Medendi,  vii.  148;  Selle  N.  Beitrage,  i.  48;  De  la 
Roche  Recherches  sur  la  Nature,  See.  de  la  Fievre  puer- 
perale. 

PUGI'LLUS,  (from  pv  s^ius,  the  fist).  A  tmtgil,  or 
pinch;  dragmis,  the  eighth  part  of  a  handful,  or  as 
much  as  can  be  taken  up  by  the  thumb  and  two  fingers. 

PULE'GIUM  YULGA'RE,  pulegium  regale,  and 
latifolium ;  glechon ;  PUDDING-GRASS,  common 
penny-royal,  mcnllm  pulegium  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  807, 
hath  oval  obtuse  leaves,  and  trailing  stalks,  which  strike 
root  at  the  joints.  It  grows  wild  on  moist  commons^ 
and  flowers  in  June. 

All  the  mints,  particularly  pennyroyals,  are  warm  and 
pungent;  but  the  latter  are  more  acrid,  less  agreeable 
both  in  smell  and  taste,  less  proper  than  mint  in  nausea, 
but  more  efficacious  as  warm  carminatives  in  hysteric 
cases.  This  species  is  the  strongest,  though  the  least 
ungrateful,  and  has  been  considered  useful  in  the  chin- 
cough,  as  an  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue,  but 
in  each  respect  its  powers  are  inconsiderable.  Cullen’s 
Materia  Medica.  Haller,  however,  who  was  not  a  prac¬ 
tical  physician,  recommends  an  infusion  of  the  herb, 
with  steel  in  white  wine,  for  promoting  uterine  evacua^ 


moderate  doses  of  opium  only,  will  proceed  in  a  salutary 

degree.  . 

Tonics,  particularly  bark  and  the  acid  of  vitriol,  have 
been  given  early,  and  in  large  quantities,  but,  in  our 
hands,  with  little  advantage.  Others  seem  to  have  been 
more  successful,  and  we  would  with  pleasuie  join  in 
their  commendation,  did  experience  warrant  us. . 

In  fact,  then,  as  already  hinted,  after  the  emetics,  we 
have  been  able  to  do  little  by  medicine,  except,  as  in 
other  fevers,  to  conduct  the  disease  moie  easily  and 
safely  to  its  termination ;  and,  indeed,  the  advantages 
derived  from  medicine  in  this  respect  seem  less  striking 
in  the  present  complaint  than  in  the  greatei  numbei  of 
fever.  In  this  respect  it  yesembles  the  pure  nervous  fever, 
with  which  it  is  very  nearly  allied  in  all  its  symptoms  and 
its  progress.  The  most  perfect  tranquillity,  free  cool  air, 
the  most  soothing  manners,  the  most  gentle  medicines, 
have  appeared  most  effectual.  A  diet  mild,  diluting, 
and  gently  diaphoretic,  evacuations  the  least  irritating, 
'medicines  the  most  soothing,  have  appeared  the  most 
useful ;  and  camphor  with  opium,  occasionally  with  the 
anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffmann,  the  most  salutary.  Wine  is 
seldom  required,  except  in  the  last  stages  of  debility. 
Let  us  most  earnestly  deprecate  any  violent  inter¬ 
ference;  for  even  the  most  promising  plans,  if  attended 

with  irritation,  have  been  injurious. 

See  Denman’s  and  Hamilton’s  Midwifery 3  Manning 
on  Female  Diseases;  White,  Hulme,  Claike,  and  Leake 
on  the  Puerperal"  Fever ;  Doulcet  Nouvelles  Recherches 
sur  la  Fievre  Puerperale;  Millar  on  the  Diseases  of 
Great  Britain;  Rapport  sur  un  Memoire  contenant  la 
Methode  de  M.  Doulcet  dans  le  Traitement  de  Fievre 
puerperal;  Zahner  Observationes  Medico-practicac  de 
Febre  puerperarum;  Stoll  Ratio  Medendi,  ii.  68; 
Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  v.  vii.  ix. ;  Me- 
moires  de  la  Societd  Royafe  de  Medecine,  vii. ;  Bang  in 
act  societatis  Medic*  Hafniensis,  i.  For  the  dissections 
of  those  who  have  died  in  this  complaint,  see  Bang  ut 
supra;  Hulme;  Meckell  in  lipistola  ad  Hallerum; 
Walter  de  Mortis  Peritocaei;  Hufeknd’s  Annals;  Stoll 
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The  active  principle  of  the  pennyroyals  is  their  es¬ 
sential  oil,  which  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  mint.  It 
comes  over  at  the  beginning  of  the  distillation  with 
water,  and  rises  in  a  great  proportion  with  spirit  of 
wine  :  it  tastes  and  smells  strongly  of  the  plant ;  and 
may  be  given  from  gtt.  i.  to  v. 

The  London  college  directs  a  simple  water  and  a 
spirit  to  be  distilled  from  pennyroyal,  from  a  pound  of 
which  they  make  a  gallon  of  each,  besides  the  essential 
oil,  which  they  ordered  to  be  procured  by  distillation.  An 
infusion  of  it  is  equal,  however,  if  not  superior  ;  and  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  herb  may  be  extracted,  either  by 
water  or  by  spirit.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

PULICATUA,  (from  palex,  a  Jlca).  See  CoNYZA 
MINOR,  &C. 

PULICA'RIS  HE'RBA.  See  Psyllium. 

Pulica'ris  morbus.  See  Petechia. 

PULMONA'RIA,  (from  pulmo,  the  lungs;  from  its 
utility  in  affections  of  the  lungs).  Muscus  pulmonarius; 
hieracium  Alpinum;  lichen  pulmonarius  Lin.Sp.  PI.  1612. 

Pulmona'kia  maculo'sa;  pulmonaria  symphytum 
muculosum ;  sage  of  Jerusalem;  Jerusalem 
COWSLIP  ;  SPOTTED  lungwort;  pulmonaria  officina¬ 
lis  Lin.  Sp.  PL  19-L  is  a  hairy  scabrous  plant,  with  leaves 
of  a  dark  brownish  green  colour  on  the  upper  side,  and 
spotted  for  the  most  part  with  white.  Underneath  it 
is  of  a  pale  green  ;  and  the  lower  leaves  are  oval,  set  on 
broad  pedicles,  those  on  the  stalks  narrower,  long-point¬ 
ed,  set  alternately  without  pedicles ;  the  flowers  mono- 
petalous,  of  a  purple  or  blue  colour,  and  sometimes 
white,  followed  each  by  four  seeds  inclosed  in  the  cup. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
flowers  in  April  or  May ;  resembling  in  virtue  the 
adianlhum  nigrum. 

PULMON  A'RIS  ARTE'RIA.  See  Pui.mones. 

PULMONATU/E  VE'NAE.  See  Pulmon es. 

PULMO'NES,  (Plin.  eaveopm,  Atticc,  urAst'pv). 
The  LU  NGS  are  two  spongy  bodies,  reddish  in  children, 
greyish  in  adults,  and  blueish  in  the  aged,  divided  into 
two  principal  lobes,  hyperchorvphoses,  and  inclosed  in 
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t\vo  distinct  bags,  formed  of  the  pleura ,  so  that  the 
right  and  left  lobes  have  not  the  least  communication. 
1  he  pleura  covers  the  lungs  by  passing  over  and  round 
them,  as  the  peritoneum  covers  the  intestines ;  and  the 
same  membrane  is  reflected,  covering  the  ribs  internal¬ 
ly.  An  inner  lamella  of  the  pleura  passes  into  their 
substance  ;  a  circumstance  discovered  in  infants.  On 
the  right  side,  the  lobe  is  divided  into  three  lesser  ones, 
a  superior,  an  auterior,  and  an  inferior;  the  latter  lying 
upon  the  diaphragm.  On  the  left  side  are  two  lobes 
only  divided  by  a  fissure.  The  space  between  the  lungs 
is  filled  up  by  the  heart  below  j  by  the  thymus  and 
trachea  above;  behind  by  the  oesophagus  and  spine. 
Their  shape  corresponds  to  that  of  the  thorax. 

The  whole  mass  of  the  lungs  is  composed  of  air  and 
blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  cellular  mem¬ 
branes. 

The  air-vessels  are  very  small  branches  continued 
from  the  windpipe,  with  which,  in  a  sound  state,  they 
have  a  free  communication,  and  at  every  inspiration 
are  filled  with  air.  See  Bronchia. 

In  the  minute  ramifications  the  cartilages  of  the 
trachea  disappear ;  but  the  mucous  membrane  is  con¬ 
tinued.  When  in  this  minute  subdivision  the  tubes 
have  attained  their  smallest  size,  each  is  widened  at  its 
extremity  into  a  follicle,  which  are  usually  collected  in 
bundles,  styled  lobuli.  The  cells  of  each  lobule  com¬ 
municate  freely ;  but  the  different  lobules  seem  to  have 
little  communication.  The  lobules  are  divided  by  cel¬ 
lular  substance,  so  that  in  the  lungs  there  are  two  dis¬ 
tinct  sets  of  cells,  which  are  affected  in  different  dis¬ 
eases.  In  the  catarrhus  suffocativus,  for  instance,  the 
follicles  are  filled  ;  in  the  hydrothorax,  the  surrounding- 
cells  of  the  cellular  membrane.  The  cells  on  the  surface 
appear  to  be  circular ;  but  internally,  perhaps  also  ex¬ 
ternally  when  confined  by  the  thorax,  they  are  angular. 

The  blood-vessels  are  the  pulmonary,  and  the  bron¬ 
chial  arteries  and  veins.  The  pulmonary  artery  rises 
from  the  right  ventricle,  runs  upwards  to  the  left  of 
the  aorta,  dividing  on  the  curvature  into  two  branches, 
which  lie  before  that  of  the  trachea  ;  the  right  branch 
is  longer  than  the  left,  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
trachea  is  so.  When  passing  into  the  lungs,  it  divides 
into  two  or  three  branches ;  after  it  has  divided  into 
very  small  branches  they  do  not  anastomose  like  the 
small  branches  of  the  aorta,  but  they  join  again,  and 
form  veins,  which  uniting,’  go  to  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart,  commonly  in  four  or  five  trunks.  The  lungs  are 
tied  down  to  the  vertebrae  by  a  broad  ligamentous  band, 
continued  from  the  division  of  the  arteries  down  to  the 
diaphragm.  The  large  vessels  run  in  the  large  inter¬ 
stices,  and  in  the  small  parts  the  branches  still  run  on  in 
the  interstices  of  smaller  lobuli,  and  are  connected  by  a 
cellular  membrane,  as  in  the  other  part  of  the  body  : 
at  last  the  arterial  ramifications  terminate  in  a  fine  net¬ 
work,  upon  the  cells,  called  rete  Malp/tighi,  where  it 
is  supposed  that  the  blood  undergoes  some  alteration, 
as  there  it  is  nearly  contiguous  to  the  air,  a  very  thin 
membrane  being  only  interposed.  From  this  net-work 
the  veins  begin,  and  carry  the  blood  back.  In  the  mi¬ 
nuter  subdivisions  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  are 
corrugated  during  expiration,  and  elongated  on  inspira¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  circulation  is  only  free  during  the 
iatter;  and  the  blood  is  then  exposed  most  carefully  to 


the  air.  The  pulmonary  artery  receives  and  returns 
the  whole  mass  of  blood  which  circulates  through  the 
lungs  before  it  passes  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  probably 
that  the  injurious  parts  of  this  fluid  should  be  carried 
oft  by  respiration.  The  bronchial  arteries  are  destined 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  lungs ;  and  the  lymphatic 
vessels  are  distributed  on  their  surface  to  convey  the 
1}  mph  back  to  the  mass  ot  blood.  The  nerves  are  very 
small,  chiefly  from  the  eighth  pair.  The  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  fills  up  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  ves¬ 
sels.  See  Bronchiai.es  arteri.®.  For  the  use  of 
the  lungs,  see  Respiratio. 

Ihe  substance  of  the  lungs  is  more  vascular  than  any 
other  part,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  passes 
through  them  in  a  given  time.  The  aspera  arteria, 
minutely  ramifying  through  every  part  of  the  substance’ 
terminating  in  air-vesicles,  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  by 
respiration  they  are  kept  in  a  perpetual  motion.  When 
the  lungs  are  diseased,  their  motion  is  not  only  increased 
by  the  respiration  being  quickened,  but  they  often 
suffer  violent  concussions  by  means  of  coughing;  but 
notwithstanding  these  concussions,  wounds  in  the  lungs 
often  heal  readily,  and  inflammations,  'except  when 
vomicae  are  present,  seem  scarcely  more  obstinate  than 
in  any  other  part. 

Numerous  are  the  instances  in  which  the  lungs  have 
been  wounded  by  a  small  sword,  and  even  by  balls, 
from  which  the  patients  have  happily  recovered’. 
Bierling  mentions  one  in  which  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ounces  of  blood  were  lost ;  and  a  German  au¬ 
thor  describes  a  case,  in  which  a  ball,  passing  through 
each  lobe,  did  not  prove  fatal.  In  one  instance  the 
right  lobe  was  wholly  exposed,  and  in  several  a  part  of 
the  lung  was  cut  off.  Abscesses  also  in  the  lungs,  when 
not  from  vomicae,  heal  easily;  though  calculi,  which  are 
confined  to  the  bronchial  glands,  are  usually  forerun¬ 
ners  of  hectic. 

The  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura,  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  a  common  effect  of  peripneumony, 
or  pleurisy, often  occurs  without  producing  anydifficulty 
of  breathing.  Ilivinus,  Haller,  and  De  Haen,  have  re¬ 
corded  numerous  instances  of  the  little  injury  which 
has  resulted  from  the  concretion;  and  one  lung  has 
been  almost  completely  destroyed,  without  any  consi¬ 
derable  inconvenience.  Gangrene  of  the  lungs  we 
have  mentioned  among  the  consequences  of  peripneu¬ 
mony,  and  we  perceive  it  recorded  by  Malpbiglii  among 
the  consequences  of  a  putrid  epidemic  which  occurred 
at  Pisa  in  16-18.  A  dissolution  of  the  .lungs  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Fontanus ;  and  a  considerable  change  in  their 
texture  in  the  Memoirs  de  Medecine,  from  Haller.  In 
the  same  collection  we  find  a  remarkable  case  of  their 
being  found  in  a  dry  state. 

A  spasmodic  stricture  in  the  lungs  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  cause  of  asthma  ;  but  we  do  not  find  in  any 
part  of  their  structure  those  contractile  fibres  which 
may  become  the  subject  of  such  (disease.  It  has  been 
referred  to  the  cellular  texture,  which  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  irritable;  but  which  we  have  rather  been  inclined 
to  consider  as  an  inorganic  substance.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  extreme  ramifications  of  the  lungs 
may  be  muscular,  since  gases,  vapours,  the  powder  of 
different  substances  dispersed  in  the  air,  will,  in  many 
instances,  suddenly  bring  on  spasm  ;  and  if  we  do  not 
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allow  them  muscularity,  we  must  admit  of  their  being 
very  acutely  sensible,  and  to  sympathise  with  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  intercostal  muscles.  The  smallness  of  the 
nerves  sent  to  the  lungs  is  the  principal  argument  against 

either  supposition.  „ 

De  la  Mettries'  account  of  a  rheumatic  affection  ot 
the  lungs  cured  by  a  gangrene  of  the  foot  coming  on, 
is  a  singular  and  not  very  credible  history.  __  Rheuma¬ 
tism  of  this  part  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
muscles  of  the  thorax. 

Foreign  bodies,  inhaled  with  the  atmospheric  air, 
have  been  found  in  them,  sometimes  more  solid  sub¬ 
stances,  passing  accidentally  into  the  trachea.  The 
great  causes  of  mischief  in  these  organs  are,  however, 
the  vomicae,  chiefly  found  at  the  root  of  the  lungs, 
which  we  have  sufficiently  noticed  under  the  article 
Phthisis,  q.  v. 

PULMO'NIA,  (from pulmo,  the  lungs).  See  Peri¬ 
pneumonia. 

PU'LPA,  (qua  pulte  mistura  vescebatur).  Pulp  ;  the 
soft  part  of  the  fruit  which  surrounds  the  seeds  or  ker¬ 
nel.  It  is  separated  by  pressing  through  a  sieve,  after 
suffering  the  juices  to  separate  spontaneously  ;  01  ex¬ 
tracting  diem  either  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water,  or 
by  boiling  them  in  water.  They  are  evaporated,  when 
too  fluid,  in  a  salt-water  bath. 

PULPE  ZIA.  See  Apoplexia. 

PULSATI  LLA  Nigricans  Storck,  Ph.  Edinb.  Ane¬ 
mone  pratensis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  7^0 :  it  resembles  the  pul- 
satilla  vulgaris,  or  pasque  flower  ;  but  is  less,  and  of  a 
darker  hue :  it  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Germany,  and 
die  neighbouring  countries.  All  the  anemones  have  a 
considerable  degree  of  acrimony,  but  this  seems  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  largest  share.  The  whole  plant,  when  chewed, 
impresses  the  tongue  with  a  sharp,  burning,  durable 
taste  ;  but  the  root  is  mildest.  Water  carries  over  its 
virtues  in  distillation  5  and  the  remaining  extract  is  also 
considerably  active.  From  numerous  trials,  Storck 
celebrates  the  efficacy  of  this  plant  in  various  chronic 
diseases  of  the  eye ;  in  venereal  nodes  and  nocturnal 
pains;  in  foul  ulcers  with  caries ;  in  serpigo;  and  sup¬ 
pressed  menses.  He  relates  instances  of  its  curing 
blindness  of  many  years  continuance,  by  dissipating 
and  dissolving  films  and  obscurities  of  the  cornea.  In 
these  cases,  its  good  effects  were  first  indicated  by  con¬ 
siderable  pain  excited  in  the  eye.  The  sensible  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  medicine  was  nausea  and  vomiting,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  distilled  water  was  used;  an  incieased 
flow  of  urine,  and  sometimes  colic  with  looseness. 
Many  German  physicians  have  tried  the  effect  ot  this 
remedy  in  diseases  of  the  eyes  with  success  ;  but 
Schmucker,  Bergius,  and  Richter,  found  it  inefficacious 
in  these  complaints,  though  the  doses  were  increased 
beyond  what  Storck  himself  directed. 

As  this  plant  is  acrid.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  may  be 
active;  and  from  the  singular  matter  resembling  cam¬ 
phor,  which  its  distilled  water  contains,  that  it  may 
have  peculiar  powers  and  virtues.  The  too  eager  com¬ 
mendations  of  Stofck  have  excited  suspicion  :  but  Dr. 
Cullen  recommends  the  trial  of  it  in  amaurosis ;  as  the 
disease  may  depend  upon  different  causes,  some  of 
which  may  yield  to  remedies,  though  others  do  not. 
Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 

The  dose  of  the  distilled  water  to  adults  is  about  half 
an  ounce  twice  or  three  times  a  day ;  of  the  extract, 
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reduced  to  powder,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  five  c# 
six  grains.  The  Edinburgh  college  had  adopted  the 
distilled  water  of  pulsatilla,  but  has  now  changed  it  for 
the  extract.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica,  edit.  3. 

PULSATIO,  (from  pulso,  to  bent ) .  This  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  disease  ;  but  it  is  often  a  symptom,  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  source  of  alarm.  Any  person,  if  thin,  will 
often  on  lying  on  his  back  perceive  a  pulsation  some¬ 
what  below  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  if  low  spirited 
or  hysteric  will  be  alarmed  by  this  unexpected  sensa¬ 
tion.  It  is,  however,  owing  to  the  falling  back  of  the 
intestines,  which  brings  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  un¬ 
der  the  fingers.  This  is  the  cause  in  ninety-nine  of  one 
hundred  cases,  and  is  particularly  noticed  in  the  second 
volume  of  Haller's  Bibliotheca  Practica  from  Columbus. 
We  must  not  conceal,  however,  that  Bonetus  has  re¬ 
corded  it  as  occurring  from  a  compression  of  the  aorta, 
below,  and  Severinus  and  Bonetus  from  an  aneurism  of 
the  cceliaca.  Weisborn  has  described  a  case  in  which  it 
occurred  from  the  aorta  being  pressed  from  its  place. 
A  similar  cause  must  have  occasioned  the  sensation  of 
pulsation  on  the  right  side.  A  pulsation  ot  the  veins  is 
recorded  by  Homberg  in  the  History  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  1 7(34,  apparently  from  increased  action  of 
the  arterial  system. 

PU  LSUS,  (from  pulso,  to  beat ;  also  phkbopaRc). 
The  pulse  is  well  known  to  consist  in  the  reciprocal 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  by 
the  former  of  which  the  blood  is  propelled  through 
every  part  of  the  body. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  pulse  could  not  be 
understood,  or  employed  as  a  source  of  prognostic, 
while  the  circulation  was  unknown  Hippocrates  there¬ 
fore  slightly  mentions  it ;  and  Herophilus  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  considered  the  pulse  with  some 
accuracy.  In  the  time  ot  Celsus  the  pulse  was  fre¬ 
quently  consulted,  though  he  calls  it  res  jallicissima. 
Galen,  however,  wrote  most  voluminously  and  labori¬ 
ously  upon  this  subject ;  an  epitome  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Prosper  Alpinus  de  Praesagienda  Vita  et  Morte. 
Boerhaave,  in  his  Institutes,  collects  all  that  the  ancients 
knew  concerning  the  pulse  in  a  short  compass,  which 
is  well  explained  by  his  commentator,  Haller.  Lohg 
experience,  however,  has  rather  confirmed  than  con¬ 
tradicted  the  opinion  of  Celsus,  for  notwithstanding  the 
multiplicity  of  pulses,  which  have  been  enumerated,  they 
often  mislead,  unless  the  practitioner  is  accustomed  to 
their  examination. 

In  feeling  the  pulse  no  little  attention  is  required. 
They  should  be  examined  at  coming  into  the  room  and 
on  leaving  it.  The  presence  ot  the  physician  sometimes 
quickens  it;  and  the  recollection  ot  the  complaints,  or 
the  talking  only,  will  have  the  same  effect.  1’he  artery 
should  be  first  felt  gently,  and  if  any  doubt  arises  whe¬ 
ther  the  pulse  is  weak,  it  should  be  compressed  strongly 
by  three  fingers,  and  the  two  uppermost  slowly  raised.  If 
the  pulse  is  strong,  and  seemingly  weak  only  from  op¬ 
pression,  the  blood,  rapidly  returning,  will  strike  fully 
the  finger  below.  If  really  weak,  it  gradually  recovers  its 
former  force.  It  is  necessary  in  estimating  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  pulse  to  consider  the  state  ot  obesity 
in  the  patient,  and  the  size  of  die  artery.  A  fat  person 
has  naturally  a  weak  pulse  ;  but  it  beats  also  to  a  dis¬ 
advantage  beneath  a  layer  of  fat.  This  circumstance 
should  be  attended  to  in  our  estimate.  Ihe  size  of  the 
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artery  we  can  often  estimate,  for  we  c3n  fee],  in  thin 
persons,  two-thirds  of  its  circumference,  and  errors  can 
scarcely  arise  from  this  source. 

J I  he  great  object  of  enquiry  respecting  the  pulse  is 
their  frequency  or  slowness.  In  this  respect,  sexes 
temperaments,  idiosyncracies,  and  ages,  differ.  The 
pulse  m  women  is  quicker  than  in. men;  in  the  sanguine 
than  in  the  melancholic  temperament;  in  youth  than 
in  age.  It  the  pulse  in  men  varies  from  sixty  to  eighty 
in  women  its  range  is  usually  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty-five.  In  a  sanguine  temperament  a  natural  pulse 
is  often  eighty;  and  in  a  melancholic  one  frequently 
under  sixty.  Idiosyncracies  can  be.  reduced  to  no 
standard;  but  we  suspect  that  the  supposed  varieties,  if 
Jiot  referable  to  age  or  temperament,  often  arise  from 
msease.  Dr.  Heberden,  who  examined  the  pulse  with 
accuracy  m  this  respect,  observes  that  the  pulse  of  a 
healthy  infant,  on  the  day  of  its  birth,  while  asleep,  is 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty, 
ihe  mean  rate,  during  the  first  month,  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ;  and  it  fs  rarely  under  one  hundred  and 
eight.  During  the  first  year,  its  range  is  from  one 
bundled  and  eight  to  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  during 
tne  second  from  ninety  to  one  hundred ;  the  third  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  and  eight.  It  varies  little  till  the 
seventh  year,  when  it  is  about  seventy-five;  anil  in  the 
following  year  scarcely-  exceeds  seventy.  These  num- 
bers  a|-e  subject  to  great  variety.  The  pulse  are  quickened 
at  different  times  of  the  day  (see  Dijlta)  ;  after  a  full 
meal ;  after  exercise  or  any  agitation.  They  are  also 
quicker  when  standing  than  sitting,  and  in  the  latter 
posture  than  when  lying  down. 

ihe  pulse  may  be  counted  with  some  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  till  it  reaches  one  hundred  and  forty  strokes  in  a 
minute,  perhaps,  by  strict  attention,  to  one  hundred  and 

^  a11  is  rude  conjecture,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  is  of  little  importance;  for  even  in  a  child  one  hun- 

dwerndwr(y  £trfeS  i1°  3  minute  ir>dicate  extreme 
danger  We  can  admit  that  De  Haen  (Ratio  Medendi) 

;,J- W\rld  °Ibse1l  ve  one  hundred  and  sixty  strokes  in 
that  small  period ;  but  scarcely  allow  that  Wendt  (De 

I  1  jSi^fi  Erlano-  1776)  could  have  dis- 

tinguished  two  hundred  and  forty-three. 

A  constant  pulse  of  ninety  in  a  minute,  risino-  occa- 
siona  Jy  .to  one  hundred  and  eight,  shows  a  considerable 
mutation  in  the  system,  and  is  n.ot  without  danger  We 

?Weuer,,in  3  fcVer=  a  Pulse  constantly  ex- 

°“e  r:nndred  and  ^ty  ;  and  three  months  after 

th'  JZ'y  c,  SCl sunk  below  one  hundred  and  twenty; 

stauif!/ T  about '/wo- years  it  resumed  the  usual 

and  /  '  ,  In  genera1,  however,  to  exceed  one  hundred 

mav  b ZhL'y  b]gh]y  daQgerous,  whatever 

may  tx:  the  other  appearances. 

nnentc°onfrSuSilh,aVe  occasionally  described  a  more  fre- 
the  irregular  ow?ll'nf  a  Partlcl/ar  artery  5  but  except  in 
t.illarie!  thiri  inS-  3S  lh^  are  of  the  ca- 

Gaubius’asks  oTJefly.,n  an.y  mstance  takes  place, 

bitur  si  vera  tebris  particularis  ”  'Uj 

stupor  also  attend,  it  shows  a  degree  of  compression^! 
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the  brain  which  will  probably  soon  end  fatally.  With 
m  a  few  hours,  we  observed  it,  after  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  under  forty.  Hyoscyamus  and  digitalis  often 
tender  the  pulse  remarkably  slow  by  lessening  irritabi¬ 
lity.  Causes  of  debility  only  increase  its  quickness,  for 
the  heart  contracts  from  the  increased  irritability  be- 
oi e  it  is  full ;  and  the  ventricle,  in  consequence  of 
weakness,  is  seldom  wholly  emptied.  In  Sarcone’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  epidemics  of  Naples,  the  slowness  of  the 
pulse  arose  from  insensibility.  Cheyne  remarks,  in  his 
English  Malady,  that  colonel Townshend  had  attained  so 
great  power  over  his  pulse  as  to  stop  it  almost  entirely  • 
and  we  remember  hearing  a  celebrated  professor  in  a 
neighbouring  university  declare,  in  his  youth,  that  he 
had  a  similar  power  in  a  less  degree.  He  described  the 
means  by  which  he  effected-  it  to  be  recalling  some 
melancholy  images,  and  yielding  to  gloomy  reflections. 

dis  recovery,  as  may  be  expected,  was  attended  with 
excessive  anxiety.  The  pulse  wholly  stopping  is  not 
always  a  fatal  symptom,  though  if  it  .continues  any  time 
it  is  desperate.  In  a  case  recorded  in  the  Breslaw  col¬ 
lection,  it  failed  eight  days  before  death ;  and  in  one  in 
the  Commercium  Norimbergen.se,  five.  Morgagni  has 
recorded  a  similar  occurrence  from  a  dropsy  of  the 
pericardium.  On  the  contrary,  the  pulse  sometimes 
remains  firm  and  good  even  a  few  hours  before  death, 
particularly  when  life  is  extinguished  by  causes  which 
have  no  effect  on  the  circulation.  Even  in  a  case  of 
suffocation,  from  a  suddenly  supervening  stricture  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea,  the  pulse  was  not  affected 
five  minifies  before  death. 

When  the  number  of  strokes  continues  ihe  same,  the 
pulse  may  be  strong  and, hard,  or  quick  (celer),  and  ap- 
paiently  weak.  A  strong,  firm,  pulse  is  consistent  with 
fiigh  health ;  for  the  heart  contracts  only  when  full,  and 
then  acts  with  vigour.  But  the  strongest  pulse  has 
some  degree  of  softness  if  .healthy.  If  it  strikes  the 
finger  like  a  tense  cord,  it  shows  a  tendency  to  disease, 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  diathesis  phlogistica* 
consisting  in  morbidly  increased  tone  of  the  arterial 
system.  If,  with  this  hardness,  it  is  increased  in  fre¬ 
quency,  inflammatory  fever  is  present. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  pulsus  celer  can  be 
distinguished  fiom  the  pulsus Jrey  'tens,  By  the  former 
term,  which  for  distinction  we  shall  style  the  smart 
pulse,  is  meant,  that  in  which  the  systole  is  completed 
in  a  less  time  than  the  diastole.  The  rival  professors  at 
Halle,  Stahl  and  Hoffman,  differed  in  this  point ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  such  a  distinction  exists.  It  is 
not,  however,  obvious,  hut  in  a  pulse  of  moderate 
quickness,  and  we  should  greatly  doubt  if  it  could  be 
ascertained,  when  the  number  was  above  ninety  ;  for 
that  would  require  a  distinction  of  the  differences  in 
the  division  of  -p^-th  part  of  a  minute.  Yet  this,  we 
think,  a  delicate  finger  can  ascertain.  .The  cause  of  this 
morp  rapid  contraction  is  the  presence  of  a  stimulus; 
but  if  it  occurs  chiefly  in  putrid  fevers,  in  mortification/ 
in  hectics,  and  in  all  cases  where  a  stimulus  is  combined 
with  debility,  as  Haller  contends,  it  will  imply  a  spas¬ 
modic  contiaction  of  the  artery,  when  the  ventricle  is- 
not  yet  full.  \V  e  think  that  our  own  observation  con- 
films  this  idea.  Ihe  pulsus  rarus  can  undoubtedly  be 
distinguished  from  the  pulsus  tardus.  The  latter  we 
have  already  mentioned.  rIhe  thin  pulse  is  when  the- 
artery  does  not.  strike  the  finger  as  if  it  was  full,  when 
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the  dilatation  is  slow  and  apparently  incomplete.  In 
this  case  the  artery  seems  to  hang  on  the  finger  ;  tor  as 
it  is  filled  in  slow  succession  the  stroke  is  longer  con¬ 
tinued.  This  kind  of  pulse  often  attends  asthmatic 
cases,  and  an  enlargement  of  some  portion  of  the  heart, 
or  the  larger  vessels. 

The  intermitting  guise  is  usually  referred,  though  with 
little  reason,  to  this  head.  It  certainly  is  a  symptom  of 
considerable  debility,  and  diminished  irritability ;  tor  the 
heart,  when  less  irritable,  is  excited  only  from  over-dis¬ 
tension  :  and  when  at  the  same  time  weak,  cannot,  by 
one  effort,  remove  the  load  of  blood.  It  occurs  too  in 
the  most  dangerous  pulmonic  cases,  when  there  are 
organic  affections;  and,  according  to  Solano,  presages  a 
diarrhoea.  This  alarming  view  of  the  subject  requires, 
however,  some  alleviation.  An  intermitting  pulse  is 
with  many  persons  natural,  and  seldom  absent,  but 
■when  irritation  takes  place  in  the  system,  particularly 
febrile  irritation.  In  many  instances  it  is  owing  to  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  olten  arises  troin 
agitation  of  mind.  It  fact,  it  is  frequently  only  the  irre¬ 
gular  action  of  mobile  habits  ;  and  in  the  gi eater  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  where  no  serious  indisposition  at  the  same 

time  occurs,  of  little  importance. 

The  rebounding  pulse  is  nearly  of  a  similar  nature. 
This  very  certainly  arises  from  obstruction.  Lancisi 
observed  it  as  a  symptom  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and 
we  have  more  than  once  seen  it  in  hydrothorax,  and 
ossifications  of  the  valves  of  the  heart.  It  consists  in 
two,  sometimes  three,  rapid  pulsations,  with  a  long  in¬ 
terval.  The  Latin  name,  dicrotus ,  implies  only  two  re¬ 
bounds,  so  that  we  have  preserved  the  English  term  ; 
but  some  later  authors  have  distinguished  the  three  re- 
bounds  by  the  term  coturnizans  pulsus.  _ 

We  remember  a  singular  effect  of  the  digitalis  on 
this  kind  of  pulse.  After  it  had  been  for  some  time 
continued,  the  second  and  third  rebound  grew  weaker, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  single  night  disappeared,  reducing 
the  number  of  pulsations  from  one  hundred  and  fitly  to 
fifty  in  a  minute,  without  the  smallest  change  in  any 
function,  or  in  the  nature  or  violence  of  the  disease. 
Solano  considers  the  pulsus  dicrotus  as  a  presage  of  im¬ 
pending  haemorrhage  from  the  nose  :  and  a  story  is  re¬ 
corded  of  Galen,  on  observing  it,  calling  tor  a  basin, 
which  was  scarcely  brought  before  the  blood  gushed 
out  with  violence.  If,  however,  he  had  no  other 
marks,  he  might  call  for  the  basin  ten  thousand  times 
before  his  prognostic  would  be  again  fulfilled. 

The  inciduous  pulse  is  when  a  stronger  stroke  succeeds 
a  weak  one,  and  a  third,  still  stronger,  the  second,  as 
in  a  swelling  sea  the  waves  are  successively  more  vio¬ 
lent.  A  pulse  of  this  kind  has  never  occurred  to  us  ; 
but  Solano  considers  it,  if  soft,  as  presaging  a  sweat;  it 

hard,  a  jaundice.  . 

Bordeu  has  been  more  minute  in  his  distinctions, 
though  he  has  added  little  but  words  to  the  observations 
of  former  pathologists.  He  distinguishes  pijlses  into 
critical,  and  not  critical.  The  former  are  soft,  diluted, 
and  free;  the  latter  harsh,  small,  and  contracted.  rI  hese 
are  subdivided  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  other 
circumstances.  If  the  disease  is  in  the  upper  part  ol 
the  body,  and  the  critical  evacuation  is  to  be  expected 
from  above,  the  pulsus  dicrotus  occurs,  which  he  styles 
pulsus  superior.  If  the  complaint  is  in  the  breast,  and 
tiie  discharge  is  expected  from  that  part,  the  pulse  will 


bp  soft,  flowing,  and  equable  :  if  in  the  throat,  some¬ 
what  harder  and  quicker,  approaching  the  “cephalic 
pulse,”  which  is  still  more  hard,  quick,  and  strong; 
truly  a  rebounding  pulse.  The  pulsus  inferior  has  un¬ 
equal  intervals,  and  is  not  seldom  an  intermittent  one, 
joined  with  subsultus.  It  will  portend  vomiting,  if  at 
the  same  time  hard  and  unequal  ;  evacuations  from  the 
intestjnes,  if  more  unequal,  almost  intei mitting,  and 
mixed  with  subsultus.  A  pulse  presaging  haemorrhoids 
is  rebounding,  hard,  frequent,  and  less  unequal.  The 
whole,  however,  is  a  superstructure  raised  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Solano;  but  it  is  certainly,  in  a  gieat  degitc, 
imaginary,  and  we  find,  from  De  Haen  s  Epistle  to 
Half  r,  that  Bordeu  himself  trusted  little  to  it.  The 
doctrine  is  at  least  inapplicable  to  the  artificial  cure  of 
fevers  by  emetics  and  cathartics.  It  may  be  asked  if 
this  is  an  improvement-?  We* can  reply  most  certainly  ; 
for,  instead  of  a  treatise  on  fevers  being,  as  was  said  of 
Hippocrates’  epidemics,  “  a  meditation  on  death,  febrile 
complaints  are  seldom  dangerous.  A  critical  jaundice 
is  a  certain  proof  that  the  proper  alvine  disch.uges  had 
been  neglected. 

Some  other  minute  peculiarities  of  little  importance 
have  been  noticed  respecting  the  pulse;  but  we  have 
sufficiently  enlarged  on  that  subject,  faitbet  -perh-ips 
than  its  application  to  more  rational  practice  will  war¬ 
rant.  ,  .  . 

See  Galeni  Tractntus  varii  de  Pulsus  m  Operum,  vo|. 
iv. ;  Massaria  de  Urinis  et  Pnlsibus  ;  Bellini  de  Urinis 
et  Pul  si  bus ;  Solani  Lapis  Lydius  Apollinis,  folio, 
abridged  and  republished  in  l'imo.  in  1/  -it ,  and  again  at 
Vienna  in  \  753  ;  De  Haen  Ratio  Medendi,  Pars  ix.  and 
xii.;  Nihel  on  the  Pulse;  Hoffmann  Dissertatio  de 
Pulsuum  Natura  et  Praxi ;  Stahl  de  Differentia  Pulsus 
Celeris  et  Frequentis  ;  Floyer’s  Pulse  Watch;  Boer- 
haavii  Institutiones  cum  Commentario  Hallen. 

PU'LVINAR,  (from  pulvis,  dust,  cr  chuff.,  with 
which  they  are  filled).  See  Epi  i  H  EM  A . 

PULV1NAR1A.  Cushions  or  pillows,  made 
with  chaff,  mixed  with  medical  ingredients  coarsely 
powdered.  Those  made  with  hops  are  said  to  be  effi¬ 
cacious  in  producing  rest;  an  apparently  idle  fancy, 
rendered  famous  from  the  rank  ot  the  patient  on  whom 

it  was  tried.  . 

PU  LVIS,  (from  pcllo,  to  drive  about,  because  it  is 

easily  agitated) .  A  row DER  is  composed  only  of  such 
materials  as  may  be  reduced  to  this  form,  and  kept  in 
it  without  any  loss  of  virtue,  or  which  from  their  levity  . 
will  not  increase  tTre  bulk,  or  by  their  taste  render  the 
medicine  nauseous.  Bitters,  fetids,  acrid  medicines, 
alkaline  salts,  and  gums,  are  generally  improper  lor 
keeping  in  this  form.  The  dose  ot  powders  should  not 

exceed  3uj ;  and  if  light  ^ss.  •  . 

Compound  powders  were  formerly  called  species. 

Pu'lvis  aloe'ticws.  See  Hi  era  dcra. 

Pu’lvis  antily'ssus.  See  Lichen  cine  reus. 

Pu'lvis  anti  mon  i  Ai.is.  See  A  NT  IV  o  N  I  V  M  . 
Pu'lvis  Jacobi.  The  powder  of  Dr.  James. 
An  antimonial  preparation,  of  which  we  found  vari¬ 
ous  prototypes  in  our  enumeration  ot  the  older  antimo- 
nials  (see  Antimoni.i  M).  It  was  originally  prepared 
by  himself,  but  has  since  descended  to  the  rank  of  a 
quack  medicine;  though,  from  the  ingenuity  o  - 1  ■ 
Pearson,  we  now  approach  very  near  it  in  ..on  o 
Pharmacopoeia. 
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It  is  supposed  that,  in  the  iirst  preparations,  calomel 
was  added,  and  it  has  been  said  that  Dr.  James  did  not 
trust  to  it  for  the  cure  of  fevers,  but  used  it  only  as  an 
evacuant  previous  to  the  use  of  the  bark  ;  and  that  he 
did  not  originally  design  to  keep  it  a  secret.  It  lias, 
however,  been  anxiously  employed  since  his  time,  and 
at  one  period  the  quantity  exported  was  immense.  This 
may  probably  continue. 

The  specification  is  worded  with  all  the  ambiguity  of 
an  ancient  oracle,  nor  can  it  be  prepared  by  the  process 
described.  Its  succedaneum  also,  from  many  circum¬ 
stances,  is  uncertain  in  its  result.  Dr.  Pearson  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  celebrated  powder  consisted  of  the 
earth  of  bones,  and  the  antimonial  calx,  forming  a 
double  compound,  in  the  proportion  of  fifty-seven  parts 
of  the  calx  to  forty-three  parts  of  the  earthy  salt.  It 
was  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  ingredients  of  the 
earth  of  bones  were  not  united  with  the  antimony  in 
an  intimate  chemical  union,  forming  a  triple  compound. 
A  little  calx  of  iron  appeared  to  be  an  accidental  impreg¬ 
nation.  The  chemical  state  of  the  calx  is,  however, 
peculiar.  About  three-fourths  may  be  dissolved  in  mu¬ 
riatic  acid,  and  will  afford  the  powder  of  algaroth. 
The  remainder  is  insoluble  in  this  acid,  and  is  seemingly 
vitrified.  If  the  bone  ashes  (phosphorated  lime)  are 
calcined  in  the  above  proportions,  with  the  calx  of  anti¬ 
mony,  and  then  exposed  to  a  white  heat,  the  result 
very  nearly  resembles  James’  powder.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  medicine  apparently  depends  on  the  last  part  of 
the  process.  With  the  utmost  care  we  have  not  been 
able  to  prepare  it  twice  exactly  alike. 

In  a  medical  view,  James’  powder  is  less  active  than 
its  imitation.  It  affects  the  bowels  and  stomach  very 
slightly,  and  passes  off  more  readily  by  perspiration. 
In  general,  however,  the  difference  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  we  need  scarcely  regret  the  want  of  the  real  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  inventor.  We  have  thought  that  by  unit¬ 
ing  two  grains  of  the  pulvis  opiatus  with  three  of  the 
antimonial  powder,  we  imitated  very  nearly  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  Dr.  James’  preparation.  The  opiate,  how¬ 
ever,  certainly  forms  no  part  of  the  medicine  sold.  See 
Dr.  Pearson  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

Pu'lvis  febri'fugus  crce'nii.  See  Antimonii 

JtF.GULUS  MEDICINALIS. 

Pu'lvis  ad  gutte'tam.  See  Gutteta. 

Pu'lvis  epile'rticus.  See  Gutteta. 

Pu'lvis  refri'gerans  Falck.  See  Dysuria. 

PU'MEX,  (from  spuma,  froth  ;  supposed  to  be  the 
froth  of  some  liquefied  mineral) ;  .  lapis  bibulus,  lapis 
scyr-us,  Pumice  stone,  is  found  in  volcanos,  and  hath 
been  used  as  a  dentifrice  ;  but  if  frequently  employed 
destroys  the  enamel.  It  is  light  and  brittle,  of  a  white 
or  greyish  colour,  and  generally  contains  mica.  It  is  a 
volcanic  product. 

PUNCIA  LACHRYMA'LIA,  (from  punctual,  a 
point),  are  two  small  holes  on  the  upper  and  lower  eye¬ 
lids,  opposite  each  other,  on  their  inner  edge,  near  the 
internal  angles,  contiguous  to  a  6mall  eminence.  They 
convey  the  tears  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  from  thence 
into  the  nose. 

PUNCTI'CULA.  I’uncticula'ius,  vel  Pu'nc- 

TULA,  (dim.  oj  punctum,  a  point).  See  PETKCHiyE 
PU'NCTUM  AU'REUM,  PUNCTU'RA  AU'REA. 
When  a  hernia  of  the  intestines  is  reduced,  an  incision 
was  made  through  the  skin  and  membrana  adiposa. 


quite  down  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spermatic  vessels* 
then  a  golden  wire  was  fixed  and  twisted,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  descent  of  any  thing  down  the  tunica  vaginalis' 
Modern  practice  rejects  this  method. 

Punctum  saliens;  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
heart  in  the  formation  of  the  foetus.  The  point  where 
a  throbbing  motion  is  first  observed.  See  Fcetus. 

PUNCTU  RA.  A  small  wound.  Synonymous 
with  vulnus. 

PU'NICA.  See  Guanata  mala. 

Pu  nica  grana'tum,  &c.  See B al austi num. 

PUORRHGE  A,  (from  urviv,  pus,  and  few,  to  How), 
A  purulent  discharge  from  the  belly. 

PUOTLJ  RIA,  (trom  -wow,  pus,  and  ovgsw,  minoo) 
A  purulent  discharge  from  the  bladder.  See  Urina.  " 

l’UPI  LLA  O  CULI.  The  pupil  of  the  eye,  (* 
pupa,  quod  intuentibus  similitudo  pupce  redditur).  The 
aperture  of  the  iris,  for  the  passage  of  the  light  to  the 
retina:  as  the  iris  expands  or  contracts  the  pupil  is 
larger  or  less.  See  Oculus. 

I  he  pupil  is  sometimes  closed,  occasionally  by  the 
iris  receding  from  the  cornea,  and  has  been  opened  by 
an  operation,  described  by  Pellier  in  his  Recueil  de  Me¬ 
moirs.  It  is  occasionally  torn  in  the  operation  for  the 
cataract,  and  sometimes  displaced ;  but  in  either  case 
without  injury  to  the  sight.  Chandler  remarks  that  its 
mobility  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  sensibility  of 
the  cornea.  See  Janin  Memoires;  Richter’s  Essays; 
Weissenborn  de  Papilla  nimis  coarctata  vel  clausa. 

PUPILLA  RIS  MEMBRA  NA,  (from  pup  ilia) .  Ve¬ 
lum  pupil  fee.  In  the  foetus  of  five,  six,  and  seven  months, 
a  fine  vascular  membrane,  with  large  arteries,  passes 
across  the  part  where  the  pupil  is  afterwards  seen.  See 
Oculus. 

PURGAML  NTUM  STELLA  RUM,  (from  pur  go, 
to  cleanse).  See  Cceli folium. 

PURGA'NTIA,  (from  the  same).  Cathartica,  cato - 
cathartica,  catorctica,  catoterica,  dejectoria,  alviduca. 
See  Cathartica. 

PU'RPURA  A  LBA,  and  RU'BRA.  See  Milia- 

RIS  FEBRIS. 

Purpura  alba.  A  species  of  eruption  to  which 
plethoric  men  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament  are  inclined. 

Pu  rpurA  scorbu'tica  ;  the  herpes  of  Vogel ;  the 
purpura  of  Hoffmann ;  the  serpigo  of  other  writers. 
Hofimann  considers  it  as  wholly  scorbutic;  but  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  eruption  of  exanthemata  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind,  sometimes  accompanied  with  an  acute 
and  even  a  malignant  fever ;  on  other  occasions  with¬ 
out  fever  continuing  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  and 
scarcely  disturbing  the  functions.  The  small  papillae 
which  appear  on  the  surface  are  sometimes  of  a  red, 
sometimes  of  a  white,  colour :  in  the  former  case, 
there  are  vesicles  containing  a  fluid;  but  the  latter  con¬ 
sists  of  small  knots,  fixed  deep  in  the  skin,  about  the 
size  and  figure  of  millet-seed,  rough  to  the  touch,  and 
filled  with  a  thick  purulent  matter.  When  the  erup¬ 
tion  first  appears,  it  is  attended  with  corrugation,  rough¬ 
ness,  and  dryness  of  the  skin  ;  and  none  of  the  exanthe¬ 
mata  so  suddenly  disappear  and  recur.  This  return  of 
the  eruption,  as  well  as  its  first  appearance,  is  in  general 
attended  with  a. sense  of  heat,  of  itching,  or  pricking  in 
the  part ;  and  the  pustules  are  chiefly  observable  on  the 
neck,  breast,  back,  and  arms. 

Patients,  disposed  to  this  disease,  are  advised  to  use 
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far  their  common  drink  either  mineral  water  or  pure 
water  with  a  mixture  of  wine,  and  to  avo.d  malt  liquors, 
as  well  as  whatever  produces  costiveness.  Exercise, 
change  of  air,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  amusement,  are 
of  great  service  in  preventing  it.  High-seasoned  ani¬ 
mat  food,  close  rooms,  and  excessive  heat,  are  said  to  be 
injurious;  milk  and  whey  serviceable.  Cooling  me¬ 
dicines,  gentle  diaphoretics,  with  moderate  discharges 
from  the  bowels,  are  only  necessary. 

From  respect  to  the  authority  of  Hoffmann  we  have 
preserved,  with  some  corrections  and  curtailments,  the 
article  of  the  former  edition.  Yet  we  cannot  help  re¬ 
marking  that  the  whole  description  is  apparently  con¬ 
fused  and  inaccurate,  mixing  two  diseases  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  The  former  is  a  species  of  milliaria,  the 
latter  a  pustular  complaint  of  a  very  different  nature. 
See  Hoffmann’s  Works. 

Pu'RPURA  URTICA'TA.  See  Hrtica  ria. 
PURPURA'T/E,  (from  'arv^vaag,  purple,  from  the 
colour  of  the  eruptions,  vulgarly  called  the  purples). 

See  Petechia;.'  „ 

PURULE'NTIA,  (from  pus,  puns).  See  Suppu- 

katio.  .  _ 

PUS,  (zsrvoy,  from  zroflw,  putresco).  PURULENT 
matter  ;  that  which  appears  on  the  surface  of  hea  - 
ino-  wounds,  or  on  opening  well-digested  abscesses.  It 
is  unctuous,  yellowish,  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  fresh 
cream,  without  any  particular  smell,  and  of  a  mild 

taste,  resembling  that  of  chyle.  _ 

We  shortly  considered  this  subject  under  the  article 


publications  on  the  subject,  but  little  was  added  to  the 

evidence.  ,  ..  c 

Mr  Home,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Properties  of 

Pus,  observes,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  that 
the  characteristic  of  pus  is  the  appearance  of  globules 
swimming  in  it,  but  that  these  are  not  coeval  with  its 
first  formation.  It  then  resembles  m  consistence,  a 
jelly,  but  the  globules  are  formed,  while  the  gelatinous 
fluid  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  sore,  in  a  period  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  It  differs  from  the  blood  in  the 
nature  and  colour  of  the  globules,  for  the  purulent  ones 
are  not  soluble  in  water  ;  and  the  fluid  in  which  they 
swim  is  coagulable  by  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  which 
doesVot  coagulate  serum.  Mr.  Hunter,  ,n  his  peculiar 
unscientific  language,  informs  us  that  the  vessels  assume 
the  nature  of  a*gland,  as  if  they  had  an  active  power 
and  as  if  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  a  gland  had  < 
peculiar  organisation.  The  objection  to  this  doctrine 
consists  chiefly  in  this,  that  pus  is  formed  where  no 
glandular  structure  apparently  exists:  but  we  know 
not  in  what  such  a  structure  consists  ;  and,  as  a  change 
in  the  state  of  the  vessels  can  wholly  alter  the  nature  o 
a  secreted  fluid,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  may  not 
equally  produce  one.  In  this  case,  suppose,  for  the 
sake  of  hypothesis,  it  be  admitted  that  the  fluid  effused 
is  <riuten,  it  meets  in  the  cellular  membrane  with  an 
oily  matter,  from  which  its  nature  may  be  altered  ;  or 
suppose  that  from  a  hydrocarbonate,  which  it  finus  there, 
oil  is  formed,  the  chemical  affinities  of  the  fluid  will 
then  be  changed.  These  we  mean  no  other  than  sup¬ 
positions,  merely  to  suggest^  enquiry.  Yet  we  own- 


Abscesses,  q.  v.  chiefly  to  point  out  rather  than  d  s  P  J  hasty  effusions  of  the  moment,  but 

cuss  the  different  opinions,  as  it  was  peculiarly  con-  that  they  are  noc > 

nected  with  suppuration.  The  nature  of  pus,  however,  have  some  collateral  supp^  .  -  .  ,  . 


is  still  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  and  we  can 
only  offer  some  approaches  to  a  knowledge  of  it. 

As  in  abscesses  there  is  always  a  loss  of  substance,  it 
■was  a  natural  conclusion  that  at  least  the  cellular  sub¬ 
stance,  perhaps  the  muscular  fibres,  were  dissolved  in 
purulent  matter,  and  the  surgeon  removed  it  from 
■wounds  with  anxious  care.  Granulations  of  new  flesh, 
however,  appeared  under  it ;  and  if  in  the  first  period 
it  was  a  solvent,  in  the  second  it  contributed  to  repro¬ 
duction.  Riedlin  supposed  it  to  be  pituita,  that  fancied 
humour  which  obeyed  every  hypothesis ;  but  Prmg  e 
and  Gaber  led  the  way  to  enquiry,  though  they  did  not 
succeed,  by  supposing  it  to  be  serum  inspissated  by 
heat,  and  changed  by  fermentation,  probably  a  begin- 


ve  SOlTie  euuaicicu  .  - 

Mr.  Home  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  pus 
contains  substances  similar  to  those  of  the  blood ;  that 
it  is  in  a  recent  state  free  from  any  tendency  to  putrefac¬ 
tion  ;  that  it  is  friendly  and  bland  to  the  parts  which 
produce  it,  though  it  may  irritate  neighbouring  ones. 
Its  appearances  also  vary  according  to  those  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  are  affected  by  irregularities  anxiety  of 
mind,  &e.  It  is  readily  absorbed  ;  and  m  Mr‘ 
opinion  without  injury  to  the  constitution  The  parts 
which  afford  it  become  extremely  vascular,  and  it  is 
formed  sooner  in  proportion  as  the  part  approaches 
nearer  a  glandular  structure:  thus  in  the  internal  sur¬ 
faces  it  is  often  formed  in  five  hours;  in  the  skin,  which 
is  very  vascular,  in  twenty;  and  in  common  muscles  in 


heat,  and  changed  by  fermentation,  probably  a  begin  rs  verj rv a-i ;  “  ^c^posed,  as  already  remarked, 
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tion,  opposed  this  opinion.  He  found  that  pus  was  less 
liable  to  putrefaction  than  serum;  that  serum  and  lymph 
confined  in  wounds  producing  good  pus  did  not  assist 
or  hinder  its  formation,  but  themselves  became  putrid  ; 
and  if  red  blood  were  added,  the  putrefaction  was 
more  rapid  and  considerable.  Previous  to  this  period, 
De  Ilaen  had  contended  that  pus  was  derived  from  the 
blood  (Ratio  Medendi,  pars  ii ;  afterwards  that  it  might 
be  separated  without  either  pain  or  fever  (pars  ix.) ;  and 
at  a  subsequent  period  that  an  ulcer  was  not  necessary 
for  its  production.  We  have  seen  the  appearances 
which  De  Haen  describes,  but  they  are  certainly  equi¬ 
vocal.  If  by  ulcer  is  meant  a  loss  of  substance,  no 
ulcer  existed,  but  the  investing  membrane  was  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  the  surface  was  covered  with  an  albuminous 
matter.  In  this  state  the  question  remained  for  some 
years ;  for  though  in  this  period  there  were  numerous 


SgbEKvXningin.laU,  and  is  thinner  when 
first  poured  out  than  after  stagnation.  In  almost  every 
respect  we  thus  find  pus  resembling  secreted  fluids ; 
and  we  certainly  find  secretion  take  •  place  where  there 
are  no  follicles,  or  any  appearances  of  a  complicated 

St  That  pus  existed  independent  of  inflammation,  and 
was  a  secreted  rather  than  a  fermented  fluid,  was  for  a 
considerable  time  a  favourite  opinion  on  the  continent, 
though  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  it  occurred  previ¬ 
ous  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  offering  this  explanation,  since  i 
was  promulgated  in  his  lectures,  at  a  period  not  specm- 
ed  The  same  opinion,  however,  was  entertained  by 
Plenciz,  by  Murray,  Schroeder,  and  others,  as  wellas 
by  De  Haen,  formerly  quoted  ;  nor  does  any  _ 
main,  we  believe,  of  the  truth  of  this  doctn n^  Mr. 
Home  is  correct  also  in  his  idea,  that  1  b 
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the  patt  which  produces 'it,  pus  is  an  irritating  fluid  to 
other,  parts,  agreeing  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other 
cue umstance,  with  the  diflerent  secreted  fluids.  When 
leabsorbed  we  have  said  that  it  produces  hectic,  though 
Mr.  Home  thinks  it  may  be  so  without  injury  to  the 
constitution.  Our  reasons  have  been  already  assigned. 
Tus  when  absorbed  in  a  considerable  quantity  is  dis¬ 
charged  often  by  other  secretory  organs,  acting  in  this 
respect  like  any  other  foreign  matter  in  the  system  j  nor 
does  there  appear  any  difference,  except  that  it  seems 
more  suddenly  absorbed,  and  often  more  rapidly  deter¬ 
mined  to  some  particular  gland  than  any  other  substance. 
The  discharge  from  the  skin  is  not  indeed  an  immediate 
effect ;  but  that  it  is  owing  to  the  purulent  matter  is 
highly  probable,  since,  when  the  perspiration  is  checked, 
a  diarrhoea  comes  on.  The  metastasis  to  the  kidneys, 
and  on  some  occasions  to  the  abdomen,  is  often  rapid.  * 
The  use  of  the  purulent  matter  is  obvious  in  open 
wounds,  since  it  affords  a  bland,  protecting  fluid  for 
the  tender  granulations.  Its  distinguishing  appearances 
show  a  healthy  state  of  the  system  in  general,  and  of 
the  vessels  of  the  part ;  for,  if  these  are  diseased,  the 
fluid  is  thin  and  acrid,  by  no  means  calculated  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  young  flesh.  Mr.  Hunter  involved  himself  in 
difficulties  in  his  enquiries  into  the  final  cause  of  this 
secretion,  by  supposing  the  fluid  which  produces  pus 
existed  previously  in  the  constitution.  Like  all  other 
secreted  fluids  it  exists  materially,  but  not  formally : 
like  the  rest  it  is  the  blood  altered  by  its  passage  through 
vessels  of  a  particular  structure  or  organisation,  and 
formed  only  in  the  emergencies  which  require  it.  Pus 
seems  sometimes  to  act  as  an  assimilating  fluid.  We 
draw  a  seton  through  a  part,  or  apply  a  "blister  or  an 
issue  near  it,  when  we  wish  to  bring  an  indurated 
tumour  to  suppuration.  Either  the  inflammation  of  the 
skin  excites  increased  action  in  the  tumour,  or  the  pus, 
produced,  assimilates  the  other  fluids.  Suppuration 
generally,  in  consequence,  takes  place,  at  first  from  the 
parietes  of  the  containing  sac,  afterwards  from  the 
tumour.  ( 

When  a  purulent  discharge  takes  place  naturally,  or 
artificially,  it  is  often  the  inflammation  rather  than  the 
purulent  evacuation  which  is  of  service.  In  a  critical 
abscess  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  morbid 
matter  is  there  collected  and  confined,  for  in  general 
the  fever  remits  previous  to  its  formation,  but  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  the  circulation  is  not  regularly  restored.  The 
fluids  thrown  with  impetuosity  on  one  part  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  previous  weakness  of  die  vessels  are  im¬ 
pacted,  and  the  organisation  of  the  part  is  destroyed. 
The  adjacent  vessels  inflame  and  separate  purulent  mat¬ 
ter,  by  which  the  substance  of  the  abscess,  now  become 
a  matter  foreign  to  the  constitution,  is  separated.  See 
I N  FLAM  M  A  T I O . 

We  purposely  refer  to  this  article  to  mark  its  incon¬ 
sistency  with  the  present.  The  opinion  there  given 
was  adopted  early  in  our  lives,  but  more  careful  reflec¬ 
tion  and  more  extensive  examination  have  induced  us  to 
change  it.  \\  e  have  no  objection  at  any  time  to  oiler 
more  matin ed  sentiments,  and  feel  a  gratification  in  re¬ 
flecting  that  we  daily  grow  wiser. 

The  distinction  between  mucus  and  pus  is  difficult, 
but  experience  will  often  detect  a  difference,  to  which 
words  are  inapplicable.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
more  striking  characteristics  of  each  (see  Phthisis)  ; 
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but  shall  now  add  the  common  methods  of  distinp-niJ, 
ing  them.  6  -  sa" 


Mucus  detained  in  the  lungs  often  resembles  nus . 
but  if  pus  be  slightly  agitated  with  water  it  is  easilv 
diffused,  and  after  standing  a  few  hours  falls  to  the 
aottom  of  the  vessel  But  previous  to  its  subsidence,  if 
a  fixed  alkali  be  added,  it  is  precipitated  in  a  gelatinous 
mass  (Grasmaycr) .  Mucus  is  with  difficulty  ditTused  in 
water,  requiring  strong  agitation,  and  then  forms  a  per¬ 
manent  ropy  fluid.  The  quantity  of  pus  mixed  with 
mucus  may  thus  be  often  ascertained. 

Another  experiment  is  more  conclusive.  The  ex- 
pec  torn  ted  matter  must  for  this  purpose  be  dissolved  in 
\  itnolic  acid,  or  in  caustic  alkaline  lixivium  j  and  then 
to  both  solutions  pure  water  added.  If  there  be  a  fair 
piecipitation  in  each,  some  pus  is  certainly  present  -  if 
in  neither,  the  matter  is  entirely  mucus.  Should  it  not 
dissolve  m  the  alkaline  lixivium,  there  is  also  reasou  to 
believe  it  to  be  pus. 

See  Morgagni  de  Sedibus,  & c.  ep.  xxii.  §  28,  &c  • 
Home  on  the  Properties  of  Pus  j  Salmuth  de  Diagno/i 
tuns;  Plenciz  Acta  et  Observationes  Medicae;  Mur¬ 
ray  s  Opuscula,  vol.  J  ■  Quesnay  Traite  de  la  Suppura¬ 
tion  ;  Medical  Commentaries,  Edinburgh,  vol.  vii  naffe 
19'*  ;  Bell  on  Ulcers,  ed.  3d.  p.  55-7?  P  g 

TU  STULA,  (a  dim.  of  pus).  A  pustule,  or  lit¬ 
tle  pimple  j  ecthyma;  eczema;  eczesma.  Pustules 
appear  often  in  the  spring,  and  are  of  various  kinds  • 
sometimes  resembling  those  marks  of  irritation  produced 
by  the  application  of  a  nettle,  or  the  obstruction  of  sweat, 
called  by  the  Greeks  exanthema;  at  other  times  of  different 
sizes  and  colours.  Dr.  Willan  defines  a  pustule  to  be  an 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  globate,  sometimes 
conoidal  in  its  form,  containing  pus,  or  a  lymph  which 
is  in  general  discoloured.  Pustules  are  various  in  their 
size,  but  the  diameter  of  the  largest  seldom  exceeds  two 
lines.  He  enumerates  four  different  kinds  of  pustules, 
distinguished  by  medical  authors  under  specific  appella¬ 
tions,  viz.  Phlyzacium,  a  small  pustule  containing 
pus,  raised  on  a  hard  circular  inflamed  base,  of  a  vivid 
red  colour,  succeeded  by  a  thick,  hard,  dark-coloured 
scab.  Psydracium;  a  minute  pustule  irregularly  cir¬ 
cumscribed,  slightly  elevated,  terminating  in  a  laminated 
scab.  See  also  Achor  and  Pi-ilyctis. 

Pu  stula  o'ris,  (from  putreo ,  to  be  corrupted).  See 
Aphthje. 

PUTAMEN.  The  bark  or  paring  of  any  vegetable. 
In  medicine  the  green  rind  of  the  walnut  is  only  used, 
and  it  has  been  highly  celebrated  as  an  antivenereal.  It 
is  rrfentioned  as  an  antivenereal  remedy,  in  the  form  of 
a  decoction,  by  Borelli  and  Ramazzini.  Mr.  Pearson, 
though  he  admits  its  utility  in  the  pains  and  indurations 
which  remain  after  the  disease,  thinks  it  has  no  salutary 
effect  in  the  lues  itself. 

PUTICARAGA.  An  Indian  plant,  whose  seeds  are 
bitter,  probably  tonic.  Jones  in  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
ii.  351. 

PUTRE'DO,  vel  PUTREF' ACTIO,  (from  put, -is, 
putrid).  Putrefaction. 

Putrefaction  has  been  considered  as  a  species  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  with  reason,  if  fermentation  be  defined 
the  spontaneous  decomposition  qf  bodies,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  ot  heat  and  moisture.  In  the'vinous  and  acetous 
fermentations  (vide  in  verbo)  we  have  seen  the  decom¬ 
position  of  vegetable  bodies  gradually  taking  place  j  the 
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aerial  products  again  united  in  new  combinations  j  and 
the  fluids  gradually  attenuated,  till  the  ultimate  resolu¬ 
tion  by  putrefaction  reduces  the  whole  to  its  last  ele¬ 
ments.'  Solid  bodies  undergo  similar  changes,  till  all 
organisation  is  destroyed,  till  the  earth  falls  down  in  its 
native  form,  the  water  combines  with  the  air,  and  the 
gaseous  products  mix  with  the  atmosphere.  The  phe¬ 
nomena.  however,  of  this,  important  change  differ  in 
vegetable  and  in  animal  substances;  again  in  the  dead 
and  living  animal  matter.  We  must  examine  them  in 
each  state. 

When  vegetable  substances  have  undergone  the 
former  processes  of  fermentation,  which  often  pass  so 
rapidly  as  to  be  little  noticed,  the  last  important  dissolu¬ 
tion  comes  on.  A  degree  of  heat  is,  however,  necessary, 
though  no  considerable  one;  but  it  seldom  proceeds 
with  any  rapidity  under  46“  of  Fahrenheit,  nor  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  so  high  as  to  hasten  evaporation.  Open  air 
assists  the  prodess,  but  is  not  essential  to  it.  Without 
some  degree  of  moisture,  however,  putrefaction  never 
goes  on.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  gradual  decompo¬ 
sition  the  hydrogen  is  separated  early ;  for  this  gas  is  a 
more  powerful  solvent  of  different  substances  than  any 
other.  The  peculiar  aroma  of  the  vegetable  is  appa¬ 
rently  combined  with  this  air,  and  gives  the  appropriate 
fetor,  which  distinguishes  the  putrefaction  of  each.  It 
is  sometimes  combined  with  sulphur,  as  in  cabbage; 
sometimes  apparently  with  phosphorus,  as  in  the 
al’iacese ;  sometimes  with  ammonia,  as  in  the  cruciform 
plants,  and  those  parts  of  vegetables  which,  in  approach¬ 
ing  animal  substances,  contain  gluten,  as  the  husks  of 
the  cerealia,  &:c. 

When  animal  matter  putrefies,  its  colour  becomes 
paler,  and  its  consistence  lessens;  a  watery  matter 
exudes,  which  becomes  reddish  or  green.  All  traces 
of  organisation  begin  to  disappear  :  the  smell  is  dis¬ 
agreeable,  approaching  that  of  ammonia;  and  the  bulk 
diminishes.  If  the  substance  be  confined  in  a  close 
vessel,  the  process  at  this  period  slackens  ;  the  smell  is 
purely  ammoniacal,  and  all  the  chemical  marks  of  alka¬ 
linity  attend.  If  the  communication  of  the  air  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  alkaline  effluvium  yields  to  an  intensely 
putrid  one,  which  is  in  part  corrected  and  confined  by 
ammonia.  It  is  this  peculiar  smell  which  is  so  delete¬ 
rious  and  so  dangerous  to  animal  life.  After  this  smell 
has  in  part  disappeared,  the  process  proceeds  with  more 
rapidity.  The  substance  swells  with  bubbles  of  air, 
and  again  subsides;  the  appearance  of  fibres  is  almost 
lost  in  an  offensive,  uniform  mass,  of  a  soft  brown  or 
greenish  colour,  of  little  consistence,  of  a  faint  nauseous 
smell,  and  of  a  poisonous  nature.  The  smell  then  gra¬ 
dually  disappears,  the  substance  becomes  more,  solid, 
the  colour  deeper,  and  at  last  it  resembles  a  brown, 
nearly  friable,  earth. 

During  this  process  heat  is  usually  extricated,  and 
various  gases  are  emitted,  chiefly  hydrogen,  holding  in 
solution  sulphur,  carbone,  or  phosphorus;  ammonia; 
water,  carbonic,  and  occasionally,  for  a  short  period, 
nitric  acid  and  azotic  gas.  The  residuum  is  an  earth 
mixed  with  carbone,  oil,  and  a  small  portion  of 
ammonia. 

The  human  body,  when  buried,  undergoes  a  pecu¬ 
liar  change.  As  the  gaseous  matters  are  prevented 
from  escaping,  by  a  new  play  of  affinities  a  singular 
compound  is  formed,  a  kind  of  ammoniacal  soap,  with 


an  excess  of  frothy  matter,  containing  also  some  phos- 
phat  of  lime.  The  oily  matter,  separated  by  a  diluted 
acid,  and  dried,  resembled  spermaceti;  aiul  a  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  kind  was  established  near  Bristol,  at  first 
with  some  success;  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
deprive  it  of  an  unpleasant  smell;  and  the  attempt  has, 
we  believe,  been  for  some  time  discontinued.  A  stream 
of  water  passing  through  the  animal  matter  seems 
almost  essential  to  the  success  of  this  singular  change. 

These  chemcial  facts  have  been  applied  somewhat 
rashly  to  the  human  body,  and  a  putrid  dissolution  of 
the  fluids  and  solids  has  been  too  generally  spoken  of  as 
ho  uncommon  occurrence.  In  the  human  body  the 
concurring  causes  of  putrefaction,  heat  and  moisture, 
are  constantly  present;  yet  the  system  is  preserved, 
and  by  its  own  powers.  What  these  powers  are,  or  by 
what  means  their  effects  are  produced,  we  know  not. 
The  putrefaction  of  animal  food  is  quickly  corrected  in 
the  stomach;  and  that  we  may  not  attribute  too  much 
to  the  fancied  powers  of  the  gastric  fluid,  the  same 
effect  is  produced  by  placing  a  bit  of  putrid  flesh  in  the 
cavity  of  an  ulcer.  The  prevention  of  putrefaction  has 
been  attributed  to  the  discharge  of  excrementitious 
fluids,  and  the  constant  accession  of  fresh  nourishment. 
The  extent,  however,  of  these  effects  is  inconsiderable, 
and  will  not  explain  the  facts  just  mentioned.  It  is  not 
more  singular  that  the  stomach  should  correct  putrefac¬ 
tion,  than  that  it  should  have  no  power  of  digesting 
what  has  life.  Each  must  be  left  among  the  arcana  of 
physiology :  arcana  that  we  can  never  explain  till  we 
know  what  life  is.  v 

The  effect  of  putrid  matter  in  the  stomach  is  nausea, 
with  considerable  debility,  sometimes  faintness  and  con¬ 
vulsions.  If  not  evacuated,  and  it  the  stomach  is  una¬ 
ble  to  correct  it,  death  must  ensue.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fatal  event  is  avoided  by  its  exciting  vomiting, 
but  its  poisonous  effect  is  too  rapid  to  enable  us  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  from  an  assimilatory  process.  Breathing  putrid 
air  produces  nearly  similar  symptoms,  'so  that  it  must 
act  as  a  sedative  power  on  the  nervows  systems,  from 
Dr.  Evans'  inaugural  dissertation,  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  year  l7t;0,  we  find  that  putrid  matter  injected 
into  the  veins  is  almost  immediately  fatal.  I  he  human 
system,  by  habit,  will,  however,  constar.tly  breathe  air 
infected  to  a  certain  degree  with  putrid  miasmata, 
without  injury.  The  constitution  either  lesists  their 
power,  or  gradually  throws  them  off.  If,  however,  any 
sudden  cause  of  debility  concur,  they  immediately  show 
their  peculiar  virulence;  and  so  rapidly,  that  we  must 
attribute  the  previous  immunity  to  the  former  cause. 
In  general,  also,  as  the  effect  of  putrid  matter  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  system  is  debility,  so  putrefaction  only 
takes  place  in  the  human  body  from  a  diminution  of  the 
activity  of  the  living  principle.  In  the  worst  cases  of 
putrid  fever  the  blood  we  have  found  scarcely  altered; 
for  what  change  actually  takes  place  is  diminished  by 
the  discharge  from  the  excrementitious  excretories. 
The  stools,  the  urine,  the  breath,  and  the  perspiration, 
are  offensive,  while  the  albuminous  part  of  the  blood  is 
only  slightly  attenuated.  Oue  apparent  symptom  of 
putrefaction  in  the  blood  is  certainly  owing  to  debility, 
viz.  petcchise.  These  arise  from  the  laxity  of  the  ex- 
halents;  and  the  blood,  when  out  of  the  vessels,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  usual  changes  of  dead  matter,  while  t lie 
power  of  the  living  principle  is  so  greatly  diminished. 
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When  the  powers  of  life  are  nearly  destroyed,  putrefac¬ 
tion  soon  takes  place,  and  we  then  perceive  the  addi¬ 
tional  heat  which  attends  this  process.  De  Haen  found 
the  heat  in  a  man,  dying  in  a  high  degree  of  a  putrid 
fever,  two  o  three  degrees  above  the  usual  standard ; 
and  a  greater  degree  of  heat  in  the  hands  of  pcVsons  in 
a  similar  state  has  been  the  subject  of  observation  and 
astonishment  It  may  add  to  the  force  of  the  former 
arguments  to  remark,’  that  all  causes  of  death  which 
act  immediately  on  the  principle  of  life,  as  appears  by 
their  destroying  irritability,  are  followed  by  an  almost 
immediate  putrefaction.  The  chief  of  these  are  light¬ 
ning  and  narcotic  poisons. 

The  means,  then,  of  obviating  putrefaction  in  the 
living  body,  is  to  support  the  energy  and  activity  of  the 
living  principle.  In  fact,  we  have  no  other  resource; 
for,  while  the  circulating  fluids  are  little  changed,  we 
cannot  expect  great  effect  from  mechanical  action  of 
astringents,  except  we  admit  the  reasoning  we  shall 
soon  adduce.  The  nature,  the  kinds,  and  the  compara¬ 
tive  power  of  these  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider. 

Putrefaction  is  prevented  by  cold,  and  by  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  in  circumstances  which  favour  evaporation. 
Meat  is  preserved  in  ice,  and  by  smoking,  though  in 
the  latter  process  the  pyroligneous  acid  may  have  some 
effect.  Heat,  however,  alone,  while  it  dries,  checks 
putrefaction.  All  astringents  are  supposed  to  be  also 
antiseptics;  for  an  obvious  reason,  that  they  contract  the 
fibres,  and  separate  any  watery  fluid  that  they  may 
contain  in  their  interstices.  One  other  suggestion 
may  come  in  aid.  The  tannin  and  the  gallic  acid  have 
been  lately  found  to  be  nearly  connected  in  their  nature, 
and  in  different  proportions  these  are  found  in  all  as¬ 
tringents.  Their  action  is  on  the  albumen  or  gelatin, 
which  they  precipitate;  and  it  will  not  escape  probably 
the  recollection  of  an  attentive  reader,  that  the  only 
change  which  Parmentier  and  Deyeux  could  discover  in 
the  blood  of  persons  in  putrid  fevers,  was  in  this  por¬ 
tion.  May  not  then  astringents  precipitate  this  morbid 
ingredient,  and  may  not  the  same  change  gradually 
taking  place  in  every  part  of  the  body,  which  contains 
even  lymph,  correct  the  tendency  to  putrefaction  in  the 
whole  system  ?  It  may  be  said,  that  after  having  com¬ 
bated  the  humoral  pathology,  we  are  reverting  to  it. 
We  might  plead  guilty,  and  declare  that  we  will  not 
obstinately  shut  our  eyes  to  any  fact,  however  it  may 
militate  against  our  principles.  In  cases  of  dissolved 
fluids  from  putrefaction,  however,  we  find  often  decid¬ 
ed  advantages  from  the  purest  astringents,  if  given  in 
large  doses,  and  steadily  continued,  particularly  the 
oak-bark;  and  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  reject  a 
medicine  essentially  of  service  because  its  effects  can¬ 
not  be  readily  explained. 

The  action  of  other  antiseptics  is  not  always  clearly 
perceived;  but  a  slight  attention  will  support  the  rea¬ 
soning  just  mentioned.  Salt  of  amber,  alum,  myrrh, 
and  asafcetida,  are  by  far  more  powerful  antiseptics  out 
of  the  body  than  many  astringents,  but  have  little  effect 
on  putrid  diseases.  The  bark,  which  is  a  powerful 
tonic,  is  not  an  active  antiseptic  in  a  phial ;  and  chalk, 
which  seems  to  accelerate  putrefaction,  is  by  no  means 
injurious  in  putrid  fevers. 

If  sea-salt  be  taken  as  a  standard,  all  the  other  neu¬ 
trals  seemed,  from  the  experiments  of  sir  John  Pringle, 


to  exceed  it  in  power.  Nitre  and  kali  were  four  time- 
more  powerful,  and  they  appear  to  act  by  abstracting 
water,  since  their  constant  effect  is  to  harden  the  meat! 
Alum,  for  a  similar  reason,  appeared  thirty  times  more 
powerful.  Catechu,  as  may  be  understood  from  its 
^stringency,  was  nearly  equal;  but  we  cannot  easily-  ex¬ 
plain  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  asafcetida,  myrrh 
aloes,  and,  above  all,  fixed  air,  camphor,  and  charcoal* 
which  are  said  to  exceed  sea-salt  three  hundred  times! 
The  circumstances  of  the  experiments  have  not  been 
clearly  detailed.  These  substances  as  remedies  are  chiefly 
applicable  to  topical  putrefaction  or  local  gangrene. 

We  shall  not  detail  these  experiments  more  minute¬ 
ly,  nor  endeavour  to  reconcile  many  contradictions  in 
different  authors,  since  we  find  scarcely  any  facts  appli¬ 
cable  to  medicine;  and  shall,  therefore,  point  out  the 
sources  of  more  extensive  information  in  the'  different 
writers.  See  Pptrida  febris  and  Scorbutus. 

See  sir  John  Pringle’s  Diseases  of  the  Army,  appen¬ 
dix;  Macbride’s  Essays  ;  Essais  pour  servir  a  l’Histoire 
de  Putrefaction;  Dissertations  sur les  Anffseptiques  qui 
out  concourues,  &c.  Dijon;  Percival’s  Essays;  Belen- 
gieri  Considerazioni  intorno  alle  Maladie  Putride;  Car- 
theuser  de  Remediis  Antisepticis;  Cullen’s  Materia 
Medica;  Gaberi  cxperimenta  de  Putrefactione  in  Me¬ 
langes  de  Philosophie,  &c. 

PU'TRIDA  FE'BRIS,  (from  jrutris).  Putrid  fever, 
febris  continua  putrida,  the  plague,  spotted  or  petechial 
fevers,  pestilential,  malignant,  camp,  jail  fever,  &c. 
See  Culleni  Nosologia ;  genus  typhus. 

A  putrid  fever  has  been  the  subject  of  alarm  in  every 
country,  and  at  every  period.  It  has  on  this  account 
claimed  the  peculiar  attention  of  physicians;  but  we 
can  scarcely  recognise  it  as  a  distinct  variety,  since  the 
putrefaction  is  a  symptom  only.  There  is  a  striking 
distinction,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  exacerbating  and  more 
continued  fevers;  yet  each  may  become  highly  putrid. 
Medicine  has  recorded  no  more  fatally  putrid  diseases 
than  the  malignant  remittents,  and  if  these  do  not  show 
so  great  a  depravation  of  the  fluids  as  the  fever  we  are 
now  to  describe,  it  depends  only  on  the  predisposition  of 
the  patients;  for  this  is  the  fever  of  jails  and  hospitals. 

In  reality,  the  putrid  fever  is  the  typhus  gravior  of 
nosologists,  distinguished  by  a  comparative  mildness  of 
the  early  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  increased  debi¬ 
lity  in  the  progress,  particularly  in  the  latter  stages. 
This  debility,  joined  with  the  predisposition  of  the 
usual  victims,  occasion  the  high  degree  of  putrefactive 
symptoms,  which  give  it  a  character  and  a  name. 
From  the  preceding  article  it  will  appear  that  the  latter 
can  have  no  other  source.  See  Nervosa  febris. 

Putrid  fevers  attack  with  more  violence  than  the 
nervous;  the  cold  is  greater,  the  heat  sharper  and 
more  permanent.  The  rigors,  at  first,  are  sudden  tran¬ 
sient,  and,  remitting;  the  pulse  is  more  tense  and  hard, 
though  generally  quick  and  small,  sometimes  slow  and 
regular,  then  fluttering  and  unequal.  During  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  the  alternate  heat  and  cold  are  usually 
considerable;  the  fever  increases  every  evening,  and  in 
the  second  week  the  patient  becomes  delirious.  About 
the  end  of  this  period  the  delirium  changes  to  a  stu¬ 
por;  and  about  this  time  he  is  sometimes  relieved. 
If  a  crisis  does  not,  however,  take  place  about  the 
fourteenth  day,  or  if  some  remarkable  amendment  is 
not  observable  about  that  time,  the  putrid  symptoms  in- 
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crease-  both  In  their  number  and  degree,  and  the  patient 
sinks  under  them.  In  the  beginning,  the  headach  and 
vomiting  arc  violent;  there  is  often  a  pain  in  the  tem¬ 
ples,  over  the  eyes,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  orbit:  the 
eyes  are  full  and  heavy,  yellowish,  a  little  inflamed; 
the  countenance  bloated ;  the  temporal  arteries  throb, 
though  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  be  small.  Tinnitus  aureum ; 
great  dejection  of  spirits;  faintness;  difficult  respiration, 
mixed  with  sighing;  breath  hot  and  offensive;  pains 
in  the  loins  and  limb's;  an  universal  weariness;  a  load 
at  the  stomach,  attended  with  pain  and  heat;  a  nausea, 
and  often  a  discharge  of  blackish  or  bilious  matter,  add 
to  the  distress.  In  the  beginning  the  tongue  is  white, 
then  grows  drier  and  darker,  sometimes  livid,  black,  or 
of  a  dark  pomegranate  colour.  In  the  increase  of  the 
fever  the  thirst  is  greatest,  and  every  liquor  is  mawkish 
and  bitterish  to  the  taste  ;  but  often  the  sense  of  thirst  is 
inconsiderable  during  the  whole  of  the  disease,  lbs 
lips  and  teeth  are  furred  with  a  black  tenacious  sordes ; 
in  the  beginning  the  urine  is  pale  and  vapid,  high- 
coloured  in  the  advance,  and  at  last  very  brown  or 
blackish,  with  an  offensive  smell;  the  stools  blackish 
and  very  offensive,  often  passing  off  insensibly.  After 
profuse  evacuations  by  stool,  the  belly  sometimes  swells, 
and  is  tense  ;  livid  spots  appear  on  the  skin  ;  haemor¬ 
rhages,  and  cold  clammy  sweats  sometimes,  though  not 
usually,  with  convulsions  usher  in  death.  This  hap¬ 
pens  at  different  periods,  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighteenth 

day.  .  , 

In  this  fever  the  degrees  of  debility,  oppression,  and 

nausea,  are  more  considerable  than  in  any  other;  the 
prostration  of  strength,  sudden  and  violent,  has  for  its 
associates  extreme  despondency,  or  insensibility,  and 
want  of  apprehension  to  an  uncommon  degree.  The  loss 
of  appetite,  or  loathing  of  food,  sickness,  languor,  with 
a  dull  pain  of  the  head,  are  in  the  beginning  always  more 
severe  than  in  the  inflammatory,  though  seldom  so  vio¬ 
lent  as  in  the  nervous,  fever.  The  smallness  ot  the 
pulse ;  the  dejection  of  the  spirits  ;  the  early  insensibi¬ 
lity;  the  high  coloured  urine  and  thirst;  the  bioken  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  blood  ;  the  purple  spots,  and  the  putrid  state 
of  the  excrements,  distinguish  it  from  the  milder  typhus, 
and  from  inflammatory  fever.  Its  formation  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  coldness  and  shivering,  accompanied  with 
nausea,  vomiting,  confusion  of  the  head,  an  extreme 
and  sudden  prostration  of  strength. 

The  prognostics  are  generally  very  uncertain.  A  red 
rash,  and  an  inflamed  scab  below  the  nose,  or  about  the 
lips,  are  usually  favourable.  Deafness  at  the  decline 
is  said  to  be  a  promising  symptom;  but  it  is  often  the 
effect  of  insensibility,  which  is  always  unfavourable.  A 
change  of  voice,  a  wild  stare,  difficulty  of  swallow  ing, 
inability  to  put  out  the  tongue,  a  constant  inclination  to 
uncover  the  breast,  urine  that  deposits  a  dark  or  black¬ 
ish  sediment,  insensibility  to  thirst,  inflamed  fauces,  a 
diarrhoea  with  a  swelled  belly,  bloody  saliva,  purple  or 
livid  spots  on  the  skin,  black  aphthae,  laborious  respira¬ 
tion,  ichorous  and  fetid  stools,  cold  sweats,  or  convul¬ 
sions,  are  highly  dangerous;  and  if  many  of  these  con¬ 
cur,  little  expectation  of  recovery  can  be  entertained. 

This  fever  chiefly  attacks  those  who  live  in  confined 
air  whose  spirits  are  depressed  by  affliction,  whose  vital 
enerey  has  been  weakened  by  previous  diseases  or  ex¬ 
cesses.  The  weather  most  calculated  to  predispose  the 
constitution  to  it,  is  a  hot  summer  after  a  mild  winter, 
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fogs  and  rain  without  wind,  and  with  a  considerabl 
temperature.  A  poor  diet,  diseased  corn,  and  stagnant 
water,  equally  depress  the  living  principle,  rendering 
every  cause  of  fever  more  peculiarly  debilitating,  and 
the  disease  itself,  of  course,  putrid.  In  jails  and  hos¬ 
pitals,  the  confined  effluvia  from  the  human  body 
readily  become  an  exciting  cause  :  in  other  situations, 
cold  with  damp,  indigestion,  the  repulsion  of  evacua¬ 
tions,  terror,  apprehension,  grief,  or  any  cause  of  debi¬ 
lity,  will  excite  putrid  fever. 

The  cure  of  putrid  fever  will  appear  from  this  and 
the  preceding  article  to  depend  on  every  means  ot  sup¬ 
porting  the  vital  energy  ;  but  our  attempts  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  must  he  conducted  with  some  care,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  matter  already  depraved  and  putrid  from 
being  confined,  but  to  avoid  danger  from  ihose  local 
accumulations,  which  appear  to  constitute  the  essence 
of  fever. 

Bleeding  is,  in  every  view,  inadmissible  ;  hut  yet  it 
has  been  employed,  and  we  have  repeatedly  stated  the 
foundation  on  which  it  may  be  useful;  though  in  every 
asthenic  fever  v/e  cannot  advise  the  imitation  of  this 
rash  practice. 

The  early  appearance  of  nausea  will  appear  to  indi¬ 
cate  emetics,  and  they  should  certainly  be  used,  though 
with  some  degree  of  caution,  so  as  not  to  exhaust  too 
violently  the  strength.  We  have  often  remarked,  that 
nausea  is  an  effect  of  weakness,  and  w’here  the  vis  vitae 
is  so  certainly  depressed  we  should,  at  least,  keep  in 
our  view  that  it  may  arise  solely  from  such  depression. 
The  ipecacuanha  only  should  be  used  ;  for  we  do  not 
always  know  how  far  the  operation  of  antimonials  may 
extend,  and  it  should  he  followed  by  a  warm  cordial 
draught. 

For  all  the  reasons  formerly  assigned  (see  Febrts 
and  Cathartic  a),  laxatives  are  useful;  but  the  acid 
ones,  as  tamarinds,  prunes,  and  cream  ot  tartar,  are  pre¬ 
ferable.  If  a  quicker  action  is  necessary,  the  sena  or 
jalap  should  be  joined.  Rhubarb,  as  a  bitter  and  a  tonic, 
has  been  sometimes  employed;  but  the  former  kind  has 
appeared  to  us  preferable ;  though  in  the  later  stages, 
when  the  debility  is  considerable,  we  must  trust  only 
to  clysters.  Very  few  hours,  however,  should  be  lost 
in  these  preparatory  steps;  for  the  disease  often  hastens 
on  with  rapidity,  and  the  worst  symptoms  sometimes 
occur  so  early  as  the  fifth  day. 

Tonics,  cordials ,  and  antiseptics,  must  be  very  soon 
employed.  The  great  dependence  of  practitioners  is  on 
the  bark,  and.it  must  be  given  in  considerable  doses. 
This  medicine  will,  even  in  these  cases,  sometimes  pro¬ 
duce  a  considerable  stricture  on  the  skin,  and  increase 
the  uneasiness.  This  may  be  sometimes  removed  by 
the  addition  of  camphor,  which  will  also  contribute  ta 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  bark;  but  when  this  is 
insufficient,  the  aqua  ammoniac  acetatae  may  succeed. 
Should  the  bark  be  still  borne  with  difficulty,  we  are 
constrained  to  add  an  anlimonial :  the  safest  is  the  pow¬ 
der  of  James;  yet  this  can  be  seldom  trusted,  without  a 
drop  or  two  of  the  tincture  of  opium.  The  dose  of  bark 
should  not  be  inconsiderable.  If  we  begin  with  half  a 
dram  of  the  powder  or  extract,  in  a  suitable  draught 
of  the  decoction  and  tincture,  every  six  hours,  and  find 
it  agree  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  soon  increased  to 
two  scruples  every  four  hours, and  even  farther  it  neces¬ 
sary.  We  have  no  other  vegetable  tonic  of  equal  etfl- 
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cacv  in  this  variety  of  fever,  and  it  forms  an  exception 
to  the  general  rules  laid  down  under  the  article.  The 
oak  bark  may  sometimes  supply  its  place,  but  the  dose 
must  be  much  larger  ;  and  its  astringency  checks  all 
discharges  from  the  exhalents  of  the  bowels,  so  as  to 
bring  on  obstinate  costiveness.  Of  the  arnica  we  have 
no  experience.  The  German  physicians  speak  highly 
of  its  effects  in  putrid  fever ;  but,  from  its  sensible  pro¬ 
perties,  and  its  botanical  analogy,  it  seems  to  be  only  a 
narcotic  bitter,  with  some  acrid  stimulating  principle. 
(See  Arnica  and  Botany,  nat.  order  discoidece.) 
The  other  tonics  most  useful  are  the  mineral  acids. 
Of  these  the  vitriolic  is  much  employed,  though  by 
some  authors  the  muriatic  is  chiefly  recommended. 
They  do  not,  at  least  in  this  disease,  apparently  differ  : 
each  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  bark.  Zinc  and  phos- 
pborats  have  been  employed  apparently  with  the  same 
views,  but  with  little  success. 

Of  every  other  medicine  cordials  only  would  super¬ 
sede  the  bark ;  and  with  these  putrid  fever  is  some¬ 
times  successfully  conducted,  when  the  bark  dis¬ 
agrees,  or  is  rejected.  The  chief  is  wine,  which  it  is 
necessary  often  to  give  in  large  quantities.  We  must 
recollect,  however,  that  wine  is  an  indirect  stimulus, 
followed  by  a  narcotic  effect ;  so  that  when  we  begin, 
r-ve  must  continue  its  use  until  nature  can  exert  herself. 
In  this  case,  and  in  all  instances  of  putrefaction,  whe¬ 
ther  general  or  local,  our  remedies  are  intended  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  powers  of  nature.  When  these  are  roused,  our 
exertions  may  be  safely  remitted ;  and  we  find  that  this 
effect  is  produced  in  general  fever,  when  the  pulse 
becomes  fuller  and  softer,  the  eye  more  quick,  the 
skin  more  clear,  and  the  tongue  more  clean  and 
moist ;  in  partial  gangrenes  by  a  beginning  separation 
of  the  mortified  part.  When  wine  disagrees  with 
the  stomach,  good  London  porter  is  an  excellent  suc- 
cedaneum,  especially  to  those  accustomed  to  it ;  and 
brandy  may,  though  with  less  decided  success,  supply 
the  place  of  either :  to  these  aromatics  will  prove 
useful  assistants.  We  say  assistants}  for  alone  they 
are  unequal  to  the  removal  of  the  complaint.  By  the 
proper  combination  of  such  auxiliaries  we  have  cer¬ 
tainly  succeeded  in  combating  putrid  fever,  when  the 
bark  was  inadmissible.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  been 
sometimes  given  in  clysters,  we  suspect  with  little  real 
advantage. 

There  are  numerous  useful  medicines  which  may  be 
classed  indifferently  under  the  head  of  stimulants 
or  WARM  DIAPHORETICS.  They  act  probably  in 
both  ways,  though  chiefly  as  diaphoretics.  We  mean 
the  contruyerva,  the  serpentaria,  and  the  camphor.  The 
two  former  were  commonly  employed  by  the  Boer- 
haavians,  and  indeed  often  misapplied  to  the  common 
bilious  epidemics.  In  putrid  fevers  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  sometimes  useful,  though  less  so  than  the  cordials 
just  noticed.  The  camphor  is  a  remedy  highly  useful  in 
this  fever.  It  calms  the  low  delirium,  produces  a  genial 
glow  on  the  surface,  and  seems  to  act  as  a  steady  per¬ 
manent  cordial.  We  have  no  reason  to  attribute  any 
of  these  changes  to  an  antiseptic  power.  Opium  has 
often  similar  effects,  though  by  no  means  so  advan¬ 
tage  us  in  putrid  as  in  other  fevers. 

Of  BLISTERS  authors  have  spoken  differently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  formed  of  their  effects.  Their 
stimulus  was  supposed  useful  by  some  who  dreaded 


the  consequences  of  their  evacuation}  and  the  latter 
was  thought  the  chief  source  of  their  utility  by  those 
who  expected  little  from  their  stimulus.  We  have 
found  them,  on  the  whole,  useful ;  have  obtained  little 
advantage  from  their  stimulus}  and  had  no  reason  to 
dread  the  debility  arising  from  their  evacuation.  Hav¬ 
ing  first  given  the  result  of  experience  when  the  theory 
had  not  occurred,  we  will  add  the  explanation. 

lhe  usual  accumulations  in  the  head  in  fevers,  if  we 
except  the  nervous  fever,  the  typhus  mitior,  seems  to  be 
accompanied  with  some  action  of  the  vessels,  produc¬ 
ing  a  degree  at  least  of  inflammation.  In  this  variety 
the  vessels,  in  consequence  of  debility,  yield  without 
reaction ;  and  the  symptoms  are  those  of  fulness  only 
which  blisters  will  remove;  but  their  effects  will  not  be 
so  striking  as  when  they  counteract  also  increased 
activity.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  apply  numerous 
blisters,  not  only  to  different  parts  of  the  head,  but  to 
the  arms  and  legs,  apparently  with  a  view  of  stimulat¬ 
ing.  When  the  patient  has  been  capable  of  feeling 
the  pain,  these  have  been  highly  troublesome,  and  ap¬ 
parently  exhausted  the  little  irritability  which  remained. 
It  is  a  practice  to  be  wholly  discouraged,  as  it  is  never 
useful,  and  often  detrimental.  Cataplasms  to  the  feet, 
to  render  the  circulation  more  equable,  if  not  to  rouse 
the  patient,  is  a  more  probable  remedy.  Yet,  we  think, 
wre  never  saw  them  advantageous. 

.  Through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  the  bowels, 
either  by  the  acid  laxatives,  by  fruits,  or  by  clysters] 
should  be  kept  soluble,  without  such  a  discharge  as  to 
weaken.  Two  or  three  stools  daily  may  be°  safely 
borne,  though  if  so  great  an  evacuation  should  appear 
to  debilitate,  even  this  number  must  be  curtailed.  It 
may  be  owing  to  this  plan  that  we  have  never  found  the 
fixed  air,  in  the  form  of  yeast,  necessary.  Yet  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others  speaks  highly  in  its  favour;  and  it  is  a 
remedy  so  easily  procured,  and  at  the  same  time  so  in¬ 
nocent,  that  to  neglect  it  in  emergencies  is  unpardon¬ 
able.  It  has  been  used  under  our  eyes;  but  apparently 
to  us  without  benefit  or  injury,  if  the  petechiae  sud¬ 
denly  disappear,  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  head, 
and  large  doses  of  camphor,  with  the  warmest  cordials, 
be  given;  but  the  patient  can  seldom  be  preserved.  If 
vomiting  continue,  after  the  first  exhibition  of  an  eme¬ 
tic,  the  columbo  root,  with  a  slight  opiate,  will  often 
relieve  it.  Too  great  evacuation  by  stool  is  best  pre¬ 
vented  by  rice  gruel,  with  cinnamon,  and  by  clysters 
containing  about  sixty  to  eighty  drops  of  tinctura  opii. 

From  this  view  of  the  treatment  of  putrid  fever, 
which  contains  the  observations  of  the  first  practitioners, 
it  will  be  seen  how  little  dependence  is  placed  on  the 
most  powerful  antiseptics,  and  how  much  on  cordials 
and  general  tonics.  Asafoetida,  for  instance,  is  equally 
powerful  as  an  antiseptic  with  camphor;  but  is  never 
substituted  for  it.  In  this  enumeration  of  the  remedies, 
we  have  neither  mentioned  volatile  alkali  as  a  diapho¬ 
retic,  nor  the  powder  of  chalk  as  a  restringent;  for 
both  are  septics.  Yet  we  can  truly  add,  that  we  have 
used  each  in  the  worst  putrid  fevers  with  advantage,  for 
the  purposes  mentioned.  Putrid  fevers  are,  however, 
now  so  uncommon,  that  in  this  article  we  have  been 
obliged  to  recur  to  cases  of  a  very  distant  era.  We  can 
perhaps  truly  say,  that  we  have  not  seen  more  than  two 
accidental  instances  of  putrid  fever  in  thrice  as  many 
years  at  least;  while,  within  a  year,  at  a  more  distant 
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period,  we  have  visited  thirty.  However  it  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  such  is  the  fact. 

The  general  management  of  putrid  fevers  is  not  pe¬ 
culiar  The  room  should  be  large  and  airy,  the  liquors 
cold  the  diet  acid  and  acescent,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  vegetable  acids.  Acid  vapours,  or  even  heated 
vinegar”  in  private  practice,  are  of  little  use,  if  free 
ventilation  be  admitted.  The  stools,  & c.  should  be 
immediately  removed,  the  linen  frequently  changed, 
the  communication  with  the  external  air  kept  up  in 
different  degrees  day  and  night.  The  nurses  should  be 
frequently  changed;  and  when  relieved  they  should 
carefully  wash  themselves,  and  very  often  change  their 
linen.  With  these  precautions  there  is  little  danger 
of  infection. 

See  Stoll,  Aphorismi  de  Febribus  et  Ratio  Medendi, 
part  i.  ii.  and  vii. ;  Hoffman  Historia  Febris  Malignae 
Petechizantis  Halae  Grassantis,  Supplem.  ii.  2;  Stahl 
de  Malignitatis  precipue  Febrilis  indole;  Saalman 
Descriptio  Febrium  Malignarum  in  genere;  Bianchini 
Lettere  Medico-prattiche  ;  Sarcone  Istoria  ragionata  di 
Maladi  a  Napoli ;  Huxham,  Grant,  and  Pringle  on  Putrid 
Fevers;  Fordyce’s  Elements,  part  ii.;  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Causes,  &c.  of  Putrid  Fevers,  by  W.  Fordyce,  M.D. ; 
Sydenham’s  Works,  p.  201. 

PYCNO'TICA,  (from  Kvwvw,  to  condense).  See 
Incrassantia. 

PY'GJE,  (Truyi J,  the  buttocks).  See  Clunks. 

PYLO  RICA  ARTE'RIA,  (see  Pylorus,)  is  a 
branch  of  the  hepatic  artery,  which  runs  and  is  rami¬ 
fied  on  the  pylorus,  from  thence  to  the  cardia,  anasto¬ 
mosing  with  the  arteria  gastrica  dextra,  and  terminat¬ 
ing  on  the  pylorus  by  an  anastomosis  with  the  coronary 
artery  of  the  stomach. 

Pylo'rica  ve'na  is  a  branch  from  the  vena 
portae  ventralis,  sometimes  a  branc  honly  of  the  gas¬ 
trica  dextra.  It  passes  over  the  pylorus  to  the  short  arch 
of  the  stomach,  where  it  anastomoses,  with  its  coronary 
vein. 

PYLO  RUS,  (from  a  door,  and  w§eu>,  to  guard), 
the  right  orifice  of  the  stomach  ;  janitor ;  portorarium, 
ostiarius.  It  is  a  circular  aperture,  surrounded  by  a 
broad,  thin,  circular  border,  which  consists  of  a  duplica- 
ture  of  the  two  internal  coats  of  the  stomach,  with  dis¬ 
tinct  fleshy  fibres  in  the  doubling  of  the  nervous  coat. 
The  inner  edge  of  this  ring  is  plaited  and  turned  ob¬ 
liquely  towards  the  stomach,  and  it  certainly  acts  as  a 
sphincter. 

This  part  is  subject  to  many  diseases.  In  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Observations  and  Inquiries  is  a  case  wheie  it  was 
contracted  by  an  union  with  the  liver ;  and  Haller 
has  observed  it  filled  with  abscesses.  Contractions  in 
this  organ  have  arisen  from  substances  swallowed,  as  a 
piece  of  money  (Kerkringii  Spicilegium)  ;  by  cartilages 
(Bonetus);  by  callosities  (Richter);  by  schirrosities 
(Andry  Histoire  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Medecine,  and 
Cortier  apud  Haller  Bibliotheca  Medica) ;  by  steatoms 
and  strumous  glands  (Brunner).  It  is  diseased  also  by 
wounds,  by  cancers,  and  by  palsy.  Each  disease  is  un¬ 
fortunately  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  aid. 

PYO  SIS,  (from  tui-m,  to  suppurate).  Sec  Hy¬ 
popyon. 

PYRACA'NTHA,  (from  no p,  fire,  and  eo'.avSa,  a 
thorn;  as  its  pyramidal  leaves  were  supposed  to  re- 
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senrble  the  flame  of  a  candle).  See  Lycium  BUXI 
folks. 

PYLIAMIDA'LES  MU'SCULI.  The  pyramidal 
MUSCLES  of  the  belly  present  themselves  next  to 
the  ascending  and  descending  oblique  muscles,  and 
were  first  discovered  by  Fallopius.  They  are  situated 
before  the  extremities  of  the  recti,  arising  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  os  pubis,  close  to  the  symphysis.  They 
grow  smaller  as  they  proceed,  end  in  a  point  like  pyra¬ 
mids,  and  are  lost  in  the  linea  alba,  or  the  recti.  Fallo¬ 
pius  called  them  succenturiati,  auxiliary  muscles,  from 
a  supposition  that  they  are  only  supplemental  to  the 
recti  in  their  action,  as  the  order  of  the  fibres  in  both 
agree;  and  the  latter  are  absent  when  the  recti  are 
continued  fleshy  to  the  juncture  of  the  ossa  pubis. 

PYRAMIDA'LIA  CO  RPORA.  (See  Medulla 
oblongata.)  The  spermatic  chord,  is  also  called 
corpus  pyramidalc. 

PYRAMIDA'LIS  NA'SI  MUSCULUS,  is  also  call¬ 
ed  triangularis  and  anterior.  One  extremity  is  inserted 
in  the  synarthrosis  of  the  os  fronds,  and  ossa  nasi; 
from  whence  it  runs  down  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  is 
again  inserted  into  its  cartilage. 

PY  IIAMIS,  (so  called  from  its  shape).  See  Conus 

FUSORIUS. 

PYRETHRUM,  (from  7 tup, f  re;  because  of  the  fiery 
heat  of  the  root) .  Buphthalmum  Creticum,  beliis  movtana 
putescens  acris ;  saUvaris  herb  a  ;  Pei.LITORY  of  SPAIN; 
anthemis pyrethruni  Lin.  Sp.  PL  1262,  is  a  trailing  pe¬ 
rennial  plant,  with  finely  divided  leaves,  and  naked 
thick  stalks,  bearing  each  a  large  flower,  with  a  yellow 
disk,  surrounded  with  white  petals  on  the  upper  side, 
and  of  a  fine  purple  underneath.  The  root  sinks  deep  in 
the  ground  like  a  carrot,  is  of  a  brownish  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  white  within.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
climates,  and  is  brought  to  us  from  Italy,  but  bears  the 
cold  of  the  northern  regions,  flowering  from  January  to 
May.  The  roots  which  grow  in  England  are  larger 
than  those  from  abroad. 

The  root  is  hot  and  pungent  to  the  taste,  but  has 
little  or  no  smell.  Its  pungency,  which  resides  in  its 
resin,  is  scarcely  extracted  by  water,  but  completely  by 
spirit.  In  distillation  neither  water  nor  spirit  carries 
over  any  portion  of  it.  The  watery  extract  is  most  co¬ 
pious,  the  spirituous  most  active.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
masticatory  in  toothachs  and  rheumatic  affections  of  the 
face,  to  produce  salivary  discharge ;  and  it  has  also  been 
recommended  as  a  stimulant  in  lethargic  complaints,  and 
paralysis  of  the  tongue.  Internally  it  is  given  in  palsy, 
in  amaenorrhcea  and  cachectic  cases,  where  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  languid,  in  the  same  manner  as  arum  root,  in 
a  dose  of  from  five  to  ten  grains.  Dr.  Lewis  recom¬ 
mends  a  decoction  of  these  roots  with  the  tinct.  aloes 
in  clysters  for  the  saturnine  colic.  As  a  stimulant  gar¬ 
gle  it  is  considered  useful.  R.  Pyrethri  contusi  Jss. 
aqua;  distillatae  ft)i.  coq.  ad  diinidium,  colaturae  adjician- 
tur  aquae  aromoniae  3ij .  m.  It  is  not  certain  that  the 
pellitory  of  the  moderns  is  the  same  with  that  of  th« 
ancients.  See  Neumann’s  Chemical  Works ;  Lewis’s 
Materia  Medica. 

PYRE'XIfE  ;  toesriM;,  (from  nupeng,  febris,  and 
that  from  nup,  fre).  Febrile  DISEASES  ;  the  first 
class  in  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nosology,  .bee  Ff.bris. 

PYIUFO'RMIS  MU'CUI.US,  (from  pyrus,apear, 
\i  R  2 
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and  forma,  shape),  illiacus  extern  us,  rises  from  the  lower 
part  ef  the  os  sacrum,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  os  ilium, 
passes  through  the  sciatic  notch,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  trochanter  major,  serving 
as  a  rotator,  an  extensor,  or  abductor,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  thigh.  See  QuXnttAGEMim. 

PYRI  TES,  (from  itvp,frc),  marcasiia,  fcr  sulphur c 
of  Haiiy,  iv.  65,  is  yellow,  resembling  bronze,  crystalis- 
ing  in  regular  octoedra,  of  a  specific  gravity  from  4.1 
to  4.“.  It  strikes  fire  with  Hint  ;  and  is  for  this  reason 
sometimes  styled  fire-stone.  It  contains  sulphur ;  and 
when  exposed  to  the  air  the  sulphur  attracts  oxygen, 
producing  sulphuric  acid.  Pyrites  are  never  used  in 
medicine. 

PY'RIUS  PU’LVIS,  (from  7 tup,  fire).  Gunpow¬ 
der. 

PYRMONTA'NA  AQUA.  Pyrmon't  w a¥er, 
one  of  the  principal  chalybeates,  is  found  in  the  county 
©f  Pyrmont,  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  in  Germany. 
The  spring  is  situated  in  one  end  of  the  village,  and  the 
water,  as  it  rises  up  from  the  springs,  seems  to  boil  in 
its  basin,  and  sparkles  in  a  glass  like  the  brightest 
champagne.  It  seems  to  yield  different  quantities  of 
solid  matter,  at  different  times.  Dr.  Rutty  mentions 
that  the  residuum  which  he  obtained  was  of  a  pale 
brown  colour,  with  a  nauseous  bitter  taste,  not  deli¬ 
quescing;  of  which  about  one-third  was  vitriolated  mag¬ 
nesia,  mixed  with  a  little  of  sea-salt,  the  remainder  con¬ 
sisting  of  selenite,  calcareous  earth,  and  ochre.  Bergman 
found  the  Swedish  kanne,  containing  42,35 1  grains  of 
this  water,  to  be  impregnated  with  ninety  cubic  inches  of 
aerial  acid,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of 130^  c  'bic  inches 
from  the  English  gallon  of  0 1,440  grains:  and  the  solid 
contents  from  his  analysis  were,  from  the  English  gal¬ 
lon  of  aerated  iron,  4J  grains  ;  of  arerated  lime,  2 
of  vitriolated  lime-selenite,  55 of  aerated  magnesia, 
65  j T  ;  of  vitriolated  magnesia  36'TXT;  of  common  salt 
1 0£.  Dr.  Higgins  obtained  from  a  Winchester  gallon 
of  Pyrmont  water,  of  selenite  two  pennyweights  13.2 
grains;  carbonated  lime  one  pennyweight  22  grains; 
carbonated  magnesia  15.6  grains;  vitriolated  magnesia 
15.6  grains;  oxide  of  iron  2.6  grains;  vitriolated  mag¬ 
nesia  one  pennyweight  6.7  grains;  sea-salt  10. 1  grains; 
with  192  measures  of  acidulous  gas.  At  Pyrmont,  the 
quantity  of  two,  three,  or  more  English  pints  of  this 
water  are  sometimes  drank  in  a  morning,  and  it  chiefly 
operates  by  urine.  Its  laxative  effect  is  often  assisted 
by  the  addition  of  vitriolated  magnesia.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  debility  of  the  stomach,  and  in  bilious  com¬ 
plaints.  See  Aqua:  miner  ales. 

PYRO  LA  ROTDNDIFO'LIA,  (from  pyrin ?, because 
its  leaves  resemble  those  of  a  pear-tree).  See  Par- 
JJASSl  A. 

P f  RO-LIGNEOUS  ACID,  (from  7 top,  fire,  and  lig¬ 
num,  wood) ;  an  acid  obtained  by  distillation  from  beech, 
birch,  or  box  wood,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  a  somewhat 
acrid,  burnt,  smell.  Fifty-five  ounces  of  very  dry  beech 
chips  yielded  seventeen  ounces  of  rectified  acid,  of  an 
amber  colour,  not  empyreumatio,  somewhat  heavier 
than  distilled  water.  It  has  all  the  qualities  of  an  acid, 
and  supports  the  action  of  heat  when  joined  to  an  alka¬ 
line  base ;  but  by  a  strong  heat  alone  it  is  burnt  like  all 
other  vegetable  acids.  It  has  a  greater  affinity  to  lime 
Hitd  barytes  than  to  pure  alkalis;  but  in  other  respects 
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follows  in  the  order  of  its  affinities  the  acetous  acid 
from  which  it  only  differs  by  holding  in  a  strong  unio* 
a  small  portion  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

Pyro-ltgnis,  (from  vrup,  fire,  and  lignum,  ‘wood). 
Pvrolignites.  Salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
pyrolignic  acid  with  different  bases. 

1  \  Ro- mucous  acid  is  obtained  from  sugar,  gum 
and  mucilages,  by  distillation,  in  which  process  carbonic 
acid  and  hydrogen  gas  are  first  copiously  evolved,  and  a 
spongy  coal  remains.  When  rectified  it  has  only  a 
slight  yellow  tinge,  and  it  cannot  be  concentrated  by 
heat,  as  it  is  equally  volatile  with  water;  but  by  freez¬ 
ing  it  is  rendered  stronger,  and  has  a  pungent  tasta. 
Hhen  burnt  in  close  vessels  it  leaves  a  coal  like  that 
of  sugar ;  and  is  apparently  a  mixture  of  acetic  and 
oxalic  acids. 

Pyro-mu  CIS,  (from  mop  and  mucus.)  Pyromu- 
cn  es.  Salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  pyro-mucic 
acid,  and  different  bases. 

Pyro-tartarous  acid.  The  acid  produced  by 
distilled  tartar  in  the  naked  fire.  It  differs  little  from 
tartar  except  in  an  acrimony  derived  from  its  oil. 

Pyro-ta'rtris,  (from  zuvp  and  tart  arum),  Py- 
ROT  ART  RITES.  Salts  formed  by  a  combination  of  the 
pyro-tartareous  acid,  and  different  bases. 

PYRO'PUS,  (from  nsvp,fre ,  and aspect).  See 
Phosphorus. 

1A  RO  SIS,  (from  ■GTjpow,  to  burn).  The  water- 
brash,  in  Scotland;  black-water,  in  England; 
pyrosis  succica  of  Sauvages;  cardialgia  sputatoria  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  among  the  spasms,  defin¬ 
ing  it  a  burning  pain  of  the  epigastrium,  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  usually  insipid,  sometimes  acrid,  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  mouth.  Pie  considers  the  pyrosis  as 
an  idiopathic  disease;  and  observes  that  it  is  frequent 
among  people  in  lower  life,  occurring  also,  though  more 
rarely,  in  people  of  superior  rank.  It  appears  more 
frequently  in  persons  under  middle  age,  but  seldom  be¬ 
fore  that  of  puberty.  When  it  has  once  taken  place 
relapses  are  common,  though  but  seldom  in  persons 
considerably  advanced  in  life.  It  affects  both  sexes, 
but  more  frequently  the  female,  when  unmarried,  or 
when  pregnant,  sometimes  those  only  who  are  in  that 
condition.  The  fits  of  this  disease  usually  come  on  in 
the  morning  and  forenoon,  particularly  when  the  stomach 
is  empty.  The  first  symptom  is  a  pain  at  the  scrobicu- 
lus  cordis,  with  a  sense  of  constriction,  and  as  if  the 
stomach  was  drawn  towards  the  back :  it  is  increased 
by  raising  the  body  into  an  erect  posture,  and  is  often 
very  severe.  After  continuing  for  some  time,  it  brings 
on  an  eructation  of  a  thin  water)'  fluid  in  considerable 
quantity;  sometimes  acid,  but  more  frequently  insipid. 
The  eructation  is  frequently  repeated  without  relieving 
the  pain  which  preceded  it,  though  at  length  it  termi¬ 
nates  the  fit.  No  exciting  cause  can  be  discovered; 
but  it  more  frequently  attacks  those  who  live  on  milk 
and  farinacea.  Cold  applied  to  the  lower  extremities, 
and  often  every  considerable  emotion  of  mind,  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  bring  them  on.  The  disease,  according  to  Dr. 
Cullen,  seems  to  begin  by  a  spasm  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  stomach,  communicated  to  the  blood-ves¬ 
sels  and  exhalants,  so  as  to  increase  the  impetus  of  the 
fluids  in  the  vessels,  while  a  constriction  takes  place  oh 
their  extremities.  The  increased  impetus  pours  out  a 
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dmntitv  of  fluid  than  usual,  while  the  constric- 

^"thebSst^^cErKi^ 

?vCt  happens  in  the  diabetes  hystericus.  Opium  re¬ 
lieves  the  paroxysm.  The  vitriolic  ether,  volatile  alkali 
&c  are  sometimes  of  service;  and  Linnaeus  speaks  of 
the  nux  vomica  as  useful.  These,  however  relieve 
onlv  for  a  time,  and  to  prevent  the  returns  of  this  dis¬ 
order  is  not  easy.  The  metallic  tonics  have  not  been 
sufficiently  tried ;  and  the  zinc,  perhaps  the  bismuth, 
may  be  salutary.  See  Cullen’s  First  Lines,  vol.  iv. 

it  is  also  the  name  of  a  disease  in  the  ear,  which  af¬ 
fects  the  patient  as  if  a  burning  coal  was  applied. 

PY'RUS,  (because  its  fruit  is  shaped  like  the  flame  of 
a  candle).  The  PEAR-TREE,  apios.  The  tree  and 
fruit  are  sufficiently  known :  from  pears  the  liquor 


called  perry  is  obtained  by  expression  ;  a  light  pleasant 
drink,  though  without  a  sufficient  strength  to  agree 
with  weak  stomachs.  Like  champagne,  it  abounds  m 
an  aerial  fluid,  probably  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Py  rtjs  cydonia.  See  Cvdonia. 

Py'rus  ma'lus.  See  Males  sylvestris. 

PY  THON.  See  Ob. 

PYU  LCON,  (from  ©uov,  pus,  and  eAxw,  to  at  mo). 
An  instrument  to  draw  the  matter  from  the  cavity  of 

the  breast  or  any  sinuous  ulcer. 

PYU  RIA,  ARTHRI  TICA,  MUCO  SA,  vel  VIS  - 
CID A,  (from  iroav,  pus,  and  spov,  urine).  See  msu- 

E 'pYXIS  a  box;  sometimes  the  name  of  the  ace¬ 
tabulum  of  the  hip-bone,  from  /to  resemblance  to  a 
box. 
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\  P.  Quantum  placet ;  as  much  as  you  please. 

Q.  S.  Quantum  sufficit ;  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

Q.  V.  Quod  vide ;  which  see,  when  the  preceding 
word  is  referred  to. 

Q.  V.  Quantum  vis  ;  as  much  as  you  will. 
QUACKS,  and  QUACK  MEDICINES.  The  ap¬ 
pellation  of  quack  arose  from  quacksalber,  the  German 
appellation  of  quicksilver  ;  since  on  the  first  appearance 
of  lues  the  irregular  practitioners  only  employed  this  re¬ 
putedly  dangerous  medicine.  At  present  it  is  confined 
to  those  who  sell  a  pretended  nostrum,  the  preparation 
of  which  is  kept  secret ;  but  may  be  applied  to  every 
practitioner  who,  by  pompous  pretences,  mean  insinua¬ 
tions,  and  indirect  promises,  endeavours  to  obtain  that 
confidence  which  neither  success  nor  experience  have 
entitled  him  to. 

The  human  mind  is  captivated  by  confident  promises, 
especially  if,  like  the  oracles  of  old,  they  are  couched  in 
ambiguous  language,  and  if  they  are  directed  to  those 
points  which  are  most  interesting,  and  which  chiefly 
influence  the  imagination.  We  have  often  observed 
that  the  idea  of  a  latent  lues  is  with  difficulty  eradicated; 
and  that  no  failure  is  so  sensibly  felt  as  that  connected 
with  the  function  by  which  the  species  is  reproduced. 
For  these  reasons,  remedies  are  held  up  with  the  most 
indecorous  ostentation  as  infallible  in  such  cases ;  and 
the  mind  is  allured  by  promises  that  the  medicine  is 
equally  safe  and  secret.  We  know  a  single  individual 
who,  on  the  latter  pretence,  for  years  expended  from 
70/.  to  100/.  annually  in  trash  like  the  solar  tincture, 
and  the  balm  of  Gilead ;  and  the  author  of  this  article 
was  asked  if  he  had  not  a  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Freeman, 
by  a  patient  who  professed  himself  almost  ruined  in  the 
pursuit  of  quacks,  and  had  determined  to  leave  them. 

There  are  undoubtedly  various  remedies  sold  by  plau¬ 
sible,  captivating  titles,  which  are  truly  insignificant; 
others  of  some  service ;  others  highly  useful.  Had  the 
remedies  of  quacks  been  always  despised,  we  should 
have  wanted  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha ; 
the  sudorific  powder  of  Ward;  some  of  the  aloetic  tinc¬ 
tures  and  pills ;  the  powder  of  Dr.  James  ;  the  paste  of 
Ward,  &c.  The  nature  of  these  remedies  is  now 
known;  but  there  are  others  which  are  valuable,  whose 
nature  we  know,  though  the  particular  preparation  we 
are  unacquainted  with. 

We  had  intended  to  have  noticed  the  quack  remedies 
at  some  length,  and  could  have  pointed  out  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  many  with  some  certainty ;  but  we  found  that 


QUA 

•we  “  walked  on  burning  coals  ill  concealed  by  delusive 
ashes.  We  shall,  therefore,  add  only  a  few  remarks  on 
the  different  classes  just  distinguished. 

Of  the  trifling,  insignificant  remedies,  those  recom¬ 
mended  for  coughs  and  consumptions  are  the  most 
inert  .  The  balsam  of  liquorice,  of  lungwort,  and  honey, 
are  little  more  than  opiates  in  disguise ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  valuable  parts  of  each  medicine  consist 
in  mucilage,  which  is  incapable  of  concentration. 
Godbold's  balsam  is  of  a  similar  kind.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  first  prepared  from 
the  various,  supposed  expectorants  of  an  old  herbal, 
since  Godbold  (the  elder),  though  an  ignorant,  seemed 
an  honest,  man  ;  and  he  professed  that  he  had  given  us 
the  receipt.  This  idea  is  since  supported  in  a  late 
periodical  publication,  the  "  Medical  Observer .”  At 
present,  however,  it  is  certainly  only  vinegar  and 
honey,  with  a  proportion  of  laudanum,  and  some 
aromatic,  varied  apparently  at  different  times.  The 
solar  tincture,  the  balm  of  Gilead,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  pretended  restoratives  are  at  best  trifling,  unless, 
as  is  suspected,  the  balm  contains  a  stimulus,  which 
gives  temporary  activity  at  the  expence  of  the  little  re¬ 
maining  strength.  Many  of  these  cordials  owe  their 
reputation  to  the  spirit;  and  we  knew  a  lady  who 
thought  she  could  not  live  without  them,  till  her  brother 
filled  an  empty  bottle  with  brandy  only,  which  she  con¬ 
tinued  taking  without  discovering  the  difference  till  he 
explained  it,  and  convinced  her  of  her  folly.  Our  own 
country,  however,  does  not  exclusively  furnish  dupes. 
The  continent,  particularly  Germany,  swarms  with 
them ;  and  one  of  the  latest  as  well  as  the  grossest  im¬ 
positions  of  this  kind  was  Dr.  Lendharl’s  liquor  for  ac¬ 
celerating  delivery,  which  was  found  to  be  a  solution  of 
Glauber’s  and  Epsom  salts,  disguised  by  an  innocent 
colouring.  But  though  in  itself  an  imposition,  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  every  quack  remedy  were  ultimately 
so  useful;  for  by  inspiring  confidence  it  reconciles  the 
patient  to  delay,  when  nature  frequently  succeeds  in 
the  attempt.  Numerous  are  the  valuable  remedies  in¬ 
troduced,  in  this  secret  way,  first  in  Germany;  among 
the  rest  is  the  zinc,  styled  the  luna  Jixata  Ludemanni,  first 
detected  by  Gaubius. 

There  are  certainly  many  medicines  of  some  utility 
under  this  disgraceful  form  ;  and  if  those  who  object  to 
the  charges  of  an  apothecary  will  be  contented  in  this 
way  to  pay  them  ten  times  told,  the  revenue  will  gain, 
and  no  one  be  materially  injured.  There  can  be  little 
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doubt  of  Dr.  James’  analeptic  pills  being  accurately 
prepared  at  a  moderate  expeoce,  and  Anderson  s  pills 
Ly  undoubtedly  be  sold  at  an  infenor  pr,«  of  equa 
coodness.  The  antimomal  m  the  pills  of  Dr.  James 
probably  suggested  to  Mr.  Barclay,  as  it  dul  many  years 
since  to  ourselves  and  many  others,  the  union  of  eme¬ 
tic  tartar  with  the  resinous  purgatives.  It  undoubtedly 
quickens  and  facilitates  their  action  ;  and  Barclay  s  pills 
are  a  warm,  useful  laxative,  particularly  convenient  tor 
those  to  whom  aloes  may  be  injurious.  It  is  not  to 
our  purpose  to  add  that  every  apothecary’s  apprentice 
could  have  composed  an  equally  useful  medicine,  and 
one  less  inconvenient  from  its  bulk,  or  that  from  any 
apothecary  it  could  have  been  purchased  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate.  Si  populus,  fyc.  It  reminds  us,  however, 
of  an  application  made  by  a  druggist  to  an  apothecaiy 
to  furnish  a  composition  of  this  kind,  which  he  engaged 
to  vend  in  considerable  quantities,  by  the  simple  expe¬ 
dient  of  affording  a  larger  allowance  to  the  retail  trader 
than  he  received  by  any  rival  medicine..  . 

Whitehead’s  essence  of  mustard  is  a  similar  medicine, 
and  an  elegant  form  of  turpentine,  with  camphor,  per¬ 
haps  opium,  which  was  well  known,  and  used  long 
before  Mr.  Whitehead’s  existence.  The  various  remedies 
for  the  hoopingcough,  when  internal,  are  either  opiates 
or  the  white  vitriol;  when  external,  the  polish  embroca¬ 
tion  of  oil  of  amber,  ammonia,  Ike.  The  soda-water  is 
well  known ;  and  the  sodaic  powder,  which  is,  however, 
a  solution  of  soda,  with  a  rapid  extrication  rather  than 
the  union  of  fixed  air,  we  have  already  mentioned^  It 
added  to  the  water,  and  the  whole  immediately  confined 
with  wire  in  a  strong  jug,  soda  water  may  undoubtedly 
be  prepared  from  it;  but  an  effervescing  saline  draught 

is,  in  its  proposed  form,  an  equally  efficacious  and  a 
more  elegant  remedy. 

There  are  other  preparations  which  contain  active 
medicines,  which  should  not  be  entrusted  to  common 
hands.  Of  these  the  secret  remedies  for  the  venereal 
disease,  which  stare  every  one  in  the  face,  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  corners,  where  the  disease  is  most  felt,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  obvious.  All  these  preparations  undoubtedly 
contain  mercury  in  its  most  active  forms,  and  the  au¬ 
thors  defy  detection  by  the  smallness  of  the  dose,  the 
deep  colour,  and  the  viscidity  of  the  fluid  which  contains 

it.  Modern  chemistry  has,  however,  many  resources, 
which  cannot  fail  to  discover  the  deception.  Gowland  s 
lotion  is  equally  a  mercurial,  and  highly  pernicious. 
Numerous  are  the  lives  which  have  been  sacrificed  to 
it  within  our  own  observation;  and  those  who  have 
escaped,  have  passed  their  remaining  days  in  toiture  or 
distress.  Spilsbury’s  drops,  a  solution  of  muriated  mer¬ 
cury,  are  less  injurious,  because  the  dose  is  small  and 
they  do  not  repel;  but  indiscriminately  used  hare  been 
highly  injurious. 

The  composition  of  Ching’s  lozenges  is  well  known, 
and  they  contain  calomel;  in  the  brown  kind  united  to 
resin  of  jalap.  They  are  undoubtedly  active  medicines, 
and  often  on  that  account  injurious  when  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  employed;  nor  is  it  certain  in  these  preparations 
that  the  calomel  is  always  properly  prepared  The  opium 
in  Godfrey  s  cordial  and  Dalby’s  carminative  is  also 
frequently  dangerous,  by  indiscriminate  use,  and  many 
children's  lives  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  impatience 
ol  nurses,  though  in  proper  hands  each  is  a  pleasing  and 


useful  anodyne.  The  concentrated  essence  of  ginger, 
in  the  same  manner  employed  in  the  relief  of  colic,  has 
more  than  once  induced  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
under-our  own  eye. 

We  have  thus  selected  some  of  the  most  common 
medicines  as  instances  of  the  different  forms  which 
empiricism  assumes,  viz.  merely  picking  the  pocket, 
without  any  advantage;  demanding  an  extravagant 
price  for  common  medicines,  and  holding  up  confident 
promises  by  medicines  of  real  activity,  winch,  by  un- 
distinguishing  ignorance,  become  really  injurious.  I  he 
ieo-islature  demands  the  receipt  of  the  remedy  before  it 
orants  the  patent ;  but  this  is  eluded  by  general  direc¬ 
tions,  by  multiplying  useless  steps  in  the  process,  as  in 
Whitehead’s  specification,  often  concealing  some  leading 
observation  essential  to  its  success  ;  nor  is  any  secu¬ 
rity  given  that  the  medicine  shall  be  always  prepared 
according  to  this  process.  Every  patent  requires,,  we 
apprehend,. that  the  principle  should  be  new ;  and  it  it  be 
not,  an  action  cannot  lie  for  its  infringement.  If  this^ 
be  true,  we  would  engage  to  show  the  principle  ot 
every  patent  medicine  in  works  long  since  published, 
and  very  often  the  process  described  much  more  ac¬ 
curately  than  in  the  specification.' 

The  confident  promises  are  supported  by  numerous 
attestations.  How-  these  are  procured  is  well  known; 
and  common  names,  in  remote  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
or  in  distant  provincial  villages,  aie  secure  from  detec¬ 
tion.  The  answer  of  one  man,  who  had  given  a  counte¬ 
nance,  perhaps  an  attestation,  to  every  quack  who  vi¬ 
sited  the  town  in  which  he  lived,  will  perhaps  explain 
the  mystery.  “  I  thought  it  an  honest  way  of  gaining 
half-a-crown  ;  for  I  did  no  one  any  injury. 

The  conduct  of  those  in  superior  ranks  of  life,  who 
sanction  by  their  names  the  circulation  of  the  most  in¬ 
jurious  medicines,  demands  some  severer  strictures. 

“  What,”  it  will  be  alleged,  “  should  hinder  me  from 
publicly 'saying  that  I  was  relieved  from  a  given  disor¬ 
der  by  such  a  medicine  ?”  The  very  circumstance  that, 
as  you  know  not  the  disease,  you  cannot  ascertain  the 
reality  of  the  cure;  nor  can  you  say  it  was  owing  to 
the  medicine.  A  physician  who  has  spent  his  life  in. 
study  and  observation  finds  himself  often  baffled  in 
these  conclusions;  and  yet  they  are  rashly  drawn  hy 
persons  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  whose 
minds  have  received  little  cultivation, » or  who  have  di¬ 
rected  their  attention  to  very  different  sciences.  Cre¬ 
dulity  and  confidence  are  the  constant  companions  of 
ignorance ;  and  the  wisest  man  must  be  ignorant  of 
professional  subjects  if  that  profession  has  claimed  no 
share  of  his  attention. 

QUADBAGE'SIMUS  DIES.  The  fortieth  day  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  the  last  to  which  acute 
distempers  could  extend.  Dr  James  observes,  that  he 
hath  seen  an  acute  disease  which  continued  sixty  days  ; 
but  the  logical  rather  than  the  medical  accuracy  of  the 
observation  might  be  questioned,  if  the  subject  merited 
a  moment’s  consideration. 

QUA  DRANGULA'RIS,  (from  quadras,  foursquare, 
and  ungulus,  an  angle).  A  leaf  ot  a  plant  that. has  four 
prominent  angles  in  its  edge. 

QU  ADR  ANS.  See  Cv  ATHUS. 

QUADRAT!  MUSCULI.  See  Occipitalis, 

MUSCUIXS.  DEPRESSORS  LAEI1  INFERIORS. 
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Q  U  AD  R  AT  UM,  (from  quadra,  a  square).  See 

ClJBOlDRS. 

QUADRA'TUS  BU'CCAS  DKTRAHENS.  See 
Adductor  auris. 

Quadra  tus  fe 'moris.  This  muscle  is  flat,  thin, 
and  fleshy,  by  no  means  square:  it  rises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  line  between  the  tro¬ 
chanter  major  and  minor,  serving  to  bring  the  thigh 
outwards. 

Quadra'tus  ge'nas.  See  Platysma  myoides. 

Quadra'tus  la'bii  infe'rioris.  See  Depres¬ 
sor  LABI  I  INFERIOR  IS. 

Quadra  tus  lumbo^iijm,  quadrigemhms,  and  1  urn- 
bans  externus.  This  muscle  rises  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  whence  it  .  goes  to  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  vertebrae, 
and  partly  from  these  transverse  processes  to  the  last 
rib,  and  by  a  small  tendon  passing  under  the  diaphragm 
into  the  side  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  back.  This 
muscle,  therefore,  lies  between  the  contents  of  the 
belly  and  the  erectors  of  the  back,  serving  to  pull  the 
body  to  one  side,  by  bringing  the  last  rib  down.  See 
Abscesses  i.umborum. 

QUADRIFO  LIUM,  (from  quntuor,  four,  and  fo¬ 
lium,  a  leaf).  A  grass  with  four  leaves  on  each  stalk. 
See  Trifoi.ium. 

QUADRl'GA,  (from  quntuor,  and  jvga ,  yokes) .  Cn- 
taphructu.  A  bandage  for  the  sternum  and  ribs,  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  trappings  of  a  four- horse 
car.  It  is  twenty-four  feet  long,  three  or  four  fingers 
broad,  with  two  heads,  to  bind  upon  the  thorax  and  ster¬ 
num  when  the  ribs  are  fractured.  The  middle  is  placed 
on  one  side  of  the  body  ;  the  two  heads  are  carried  so 
as  to  intersect  on  the  opposite  shoulder ;  they  are 
brought  back  to  where  they  begin,  and  then  pass  circu¬ 
larly  round  the  body. 

QUADRIGE'MINI,  (from  quatuor,  and  geminus, 
double).  A  name  for  the  following  muscles  taken  to¬ 
gether,  viz.  pgr  for  mis,  gemini,  and  quadratus  femoris. 

QUADRIGE  MINUS.  See  Quadratus  lum- 
jcorum. 

QUADRIJU  GUS,  ( frbm  quatuor,  and jugtan,  a  yoke). 
A  leaf  composed  of  four  pair  of  folicles. 

QUADRILO  BUS.  A  leaf  consisting  of  four  lobes. 

QUADRILQCULA'RIS.  A  berry  with  four  cells. 

QUANTICAMO  TLI.  See  Cassada. 

QUA'QUAIIA.  See  China  orientalis. 

QUARANTAINE.  (French.)  Quarantine,  or 
Quarantain.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  space 
of  forty  days,  being  the  time  which  a  ship  suspected  of 
infection  is  restrained  from  any  intercourse  or  com- 
■merce,  lest  that  infection  should  be  communicated  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  We  have  already  made 
some  observations  on  this  subject  (vide  Pestis),  to 
which  quarantine  is  chiefly  applicable.  Infection,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  so  much  dreaded ;  and,  a6  we  have  remarked 
on  the  subject  of  the  yellow  fever,  the  apprehensions 
n*fcd  not  in  many  cases  be  considerable,  unless  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  inhabitants  could  be  imported  with  the 
disease.  See  Howard  on  Lazarettos. 

QUARTAN  A  FE'BRIS,  vel  QUARTA'NA  LE- 
GI'TIMA.  An  ague,  or  quartan  intermittent 
fever,  which  Dr.  Cullen  defines  similar  paroxysms 


within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  nearly  ,  the  Ac¬ 
cessions  coming  on  in  the  afternoon,  (See  Inter, 
mittens,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.)  It  receives  different  names 
from  its  symptoms,  viz.  quartana  comatosa,  siphyliiieu 
&c.  (See  Cullen's  Nosology.)  A  quartan  is  usually 
both  more  violent  and  obstinate  than  a  tertian,  and  is 
called  spurious  when  the  fit  begins  at  any  other  time  of 
the  day  than  about  lour  or  five  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

1  he  qnaitan  is  distinguished  by  the  steadiness  of  its 
attack,  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  seldom  anti¬ 
cipating  or  retarding,  and  by  the  shortness  of  its  pa¬ 
roxysm.  It  is  seldom  attended  by  much  agitation;  but 
the  coldness- continues  often  for  more  than  two  hours. 
Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  less  frequent  than  in  ter¬ 
tians.  The  heat  is  less  violent ;  but  the  sweating  \s  in¬ 
considerable.  The  intermission  is  never  perfectly  com¬ 
plete,  and  is  sometimes  very  imperfect,  much  fever 
continuing  in  the  intervals.  It  has  then  the  name  of 
quartana  cqnfinua. 

The  quartan  was  supposed  to  be  the  opprobrium  me- 
dicinae;  and  to  cure  a  quartan  was  supposed  to  be  the 
acme  of  the  art,  and  the.  highest  power  of  any  febri¬ 
fuge.  We  have  said,  that  in  thirty-five  years  practice 
we  have  seen  bat  one  quartan,  brought  from  Coxheath 
camp.  This  had  resisted  every  remedy  ;  but  was  at  last 
cured  by  arsenic  ;  perhaps  by  a  change  of  air. 

Quart  ana  spu'ria.  Spurious  quartan,  hath 
no  certain  period  for  its  returns,  which" generally  occur 
in  the  forenoon  :  the  heat  also  is  greater,  and  affects  the 
patient  more  than  the  cold  fit  does. 

QUARTARIUS,  (from  quart  us,  fourth).  A  mea¬ 
sure  which  contains  about  four  ounces,  or  one  quarter 
of  a  pint. 

QUARTA'TIQ,  QUARTU'RA.  Quartation  is 
an  operation  in  chemistry,  by  which  the  quant  ity  of  out 
thing  is  made  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of 
another.  Thus,  when  gold,  allayed  with  silver,  is  to  be 
separated,  we  are  obliged  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the 
aqua  fortis  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  the  former  of 
these  metals  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  mass, 
which  is  done  by  sufficiently  increasing  the  quantity  of 
the  silver,  if  it  be  necessary.  Some  extend  this  name 
to  the  operation  of  parting.  See  Depart. 

QUA'SSI  LIGNUM,  vel  QUASSIA  AMA'RA. 
Quassi  wood,  or  bitter  quassia,  called  from  a 
negro  who  lived  at  Surinam,  and  used  it  medicinally, 
with  success,  in  intermittent,  malignant,  and  putrid  fe¬ 
vers  ;  quassia  amara  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  553.  The  wood  hath 
no  smell,  and  is  a  very  pure  bitter,  without  any  astrin- 
gency.  An  infusion  in  boiling  water  is  the  best  pre¬ 
paration.  A  dram  may  be  infused  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  an  ounce  may  be  given  for  one  dose ;  but 
the  proportion  of  the  wood  is  sometimes  greater,  with¬ 
out  adding  to  the  virtues  of  the  medicine.  The  watery 
extract  is  given  in  a  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

It  scarcely  differs  from  a  pure  bitter;  but  was  given 
with  serpeutaria,  in  the  intermission  of  malignant  ter¬ 
tians,  when  the  bark  could  not  be  borne.  Any  other 
bitter  would  have  had  a  similar  eflect;  nor  has  the 
quassia  superior  powers  to  the  gentian  or  the  camomile 
flowers,  except  in  the  optics  of  weak  minds  or  quacks. 
We  observe  among  the  quack  medicines  the  aniina  quas‘ 
sice.  It  is  the  sou/ of  the  author,  as  of  the  licentiate  in  the 
Introduction  to-Gil  Bias.  Culleu’s  Materia  Medica. 
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QUA'SSIA,  simart’tba.  See  Simaruba. 

QUATE'RNUS,  (iVom  quuter,  four  times).  W  hen 
the  leaves  of  plants  stand  lour  on  each  side. 

QUA  TRIO,  (from  its  four  sides),  bee  Astra¬ 
galus. 

QUE'RCERA.  See  Epiala. 

QUE'RCULA,  (a  dim.  of  quercus) ,  calamaMnna.  > 
See  Cham/edrys. 

QUE'RCUS.  The  oak-tree,  quercus  robur  Lin. 
Sp.  pi.  M14.  The  common  English  oak-tree. 
The  bark  is  a  strong  astringent,  moderately  bitter, 
without  any  particular  smell;  striking  with  iron  an  inky 
blackness.  It  hath  been  used  with  success  in  intermit¬ 
tent  fevers,  for  restraining  haemorrhages,  alvine  fluxes, 
and  other  immoderate  evacuations;  in  gleets,  gangren¬ 
ous  wounds,  and  ulcers.  (See  PuTKEDO.)  It  yields 
its  virtues  both  to  water  and  rectified  spirit,  and  is  used 
as  an  astringent,  in  decoction,  in  slight  tumefactions  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  a  prolapsus  uvulae 
from  a  slight  cold,  and  a  cynanche  tonsillaris;  as  a  fo¬ 
mentation,  or  lotion,  in  procidentia  aid  et  uteri.  Alum 
often  renders  it  more  efficacious.  Half  a  dram  of  the 
powder  given  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the  in¬ 
termission  of  a  fever,  joined  with  camomile  flowers,  is 
said  to  have  prevented  the  returns  of  paroxysms  of  in- 
termittents.  The  same  virtues  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
scaly  cup,  which  embraces  the  bottom  of  the  acorns, 
called  g/andcs,  and  bahni.  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 

The  bark  is  often  used  in  the  following  form  as  an 
astringent  lotion.  R  quercus  contusi  ^ii.  aquae  dis- 
tillatae  ftjij.  coquantur  ad  fti.  See  Gall.e. 

Que  rcus  cocci'fera.  See  Cherm es. 

Quercus  mari  na.  See  Kali. 

QUE'RQUERA,  (from  qucrquero ,  to  quake).  See 

Phricodes.  .  . 

QUIETA'LES,  (from  quies,  rest).  Diseases  in 

which  the  voluntary,  the  involuntary  motions,  and  the 
senses,  are  diminished;  a  class  in  the  nosology  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  _  „ 

QUI'NA  QUI'NA.  See  Cort.  Peruv. 

QUl'NCUNX.  See  Cyathus. 

QUINQU E-COCCUS.  Having  five  berries. 

QUINQUEFOLIUM,  (from  quinque,  and Jolivm)-, 
pcntuphyllvn.  COMMON  CINQUEFOIL,  FIVE-FIN¬ 
GERS,  or  FIVE-LEAVED  GRASS,  putcntitta  rrptans  Lin. 
Sp  PI  714,  is  a  trailing  plant,  with  serrated  leaves,  set 
five  together,  on  long  pedicles;  perennial,  growing 
wild  on  clay  grounds,  and  flowering  in  June.  The 
roots  are  astringent;  yielding  their  virtue  to  water  and 
spirit.  The  leaves  resemble  in  their,  nature  the  roots. 
See  Rail  Historia. 

It  was  employed  by  Hippocrates  in  the  cure  of  intei- 
mittents,  and  according  to  Ray  still  used  by  thp  pea¬ 
santry  with  this  intention.  The  external  or  cortical 
part  of  the  root,  containing  chiefly  the  medicinal  quality, 
is-employed  internally  in  diarrhoeas  and  other  fluxes, 
and  externally  in  gargles  and  astringent  lotions.  As  the 
cinquefoil  is  inferior  in  efficacy  to  many  other  plants  of 


the  same  class,  it  is  now  rarely  used,  though  it  may  be 
found  no  bad  substitute  for  several  of  the  other  astrin¬ 
gents.  Dose  in  substance,  one  dram. 

QUINQUE-JU'GUS,  (from  quinque,  Jive,  and  ju- 
gum,  a  yoke).  A  leaf  composed  of  five  pair  of  lesser 
leaves. 

QUINQUE-LO  BUS.  Composed  of  five  lobes. 

QUINQUEPARTTTUS.  A  leaf  consisting  of  five 

divisions  down  to  the  base. 

QUINQUI NA,  (corrupted  from  cinchona).  Sec 

Cortex  Peruvianus. 

QUINQUE-NE'RVIA,  ( quinque ,  jive,  and  vsvocc, 
strings).  See  Plantago  minor. 

QUI'NTA  ESSE  NTIA.  The  peculiar,  most  con¬ 
centrated  essence  of  a  plant  prepared  by  agitating  with 
any  essential  oil  twelve  times  its  quantity  of  pure 
alcohol  till  the  oil  disappears.  It  these  are  distilled  in 
a  close  vessel,  with  a  fire  of  GO°,  the  alcohol  will  rise 
with  only  the  purer  part  of  the  oil.  If  the  thinner 
part  is  several  times  carefully  separated,  by  repeated 
gentle  cohobation,  the  alcohol  will  be  impregnated  with 
a  still  purer  oil,  or,  in  other  words,  the  oil  will  gradually 
disappear. 

What  are  styled  quintessences  are  sometimes  made 
by  dissolving  an  aromatic  oil  in  alcohol,  adding  ten  times 
its  weight  of  sugar,  finely  powdered,  and  placing  the 
mixture  in  a  proper  vessel  to  exhale  the  spirit.  The 
sugar  will  remain  dry,  but  with  the  virtues  of  the  oil  in 
it.  A  scruple  in  a  glass  of  wine  is  a  good  cordial,  but 
both  are  now  disused. 

QUINTANA,  (from  quintus,  thejifth) .  An  AGUE, 
the  paroxysms  of  which  return  every  fifth  day,  while 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  are  free  from  fever.  This, 
as  well  as  the  sextana,  septana,  octana,  nonana ,  dccimana, 
&c.  are  generally  denominated  erratica;  for  the  periods 
are  never  regular,  and  they  require  no  peculiar  treat¬ 
ment.  For  the  varieties,  see  Sauvages’  Nosologia  Me¬ 
thod  ica. 

QUISQUI'LIUM.  See  Chermes. 

QUOTIDIA'NA  FE'BRIS,  amphemerina,  ampheme- 
vinos,  methemerinos.  A  quotidian  intermittent 
intermits,  but  returns  every  day,  generally  early  in  the 
morning:  when  the  fit  approaches  at  any  other  time,  it 
is  called  spurious  or  anomalous.  Dr.  Cullen  defines  it 
an  intermittent  fever,  in  which  similar  paroxysms  occur 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours;  the  paroxysms  attack¬ 
ing  in  the  morning.  When  its  attack  is  general,  re¬ 
turning  at  the  same  hour  in  the  morning,  it  is  called 
simple  or  true  quotidian ;  when  partial,  it  receives  the 
name  of  the  part  affected,  as  quotidiana  cepha/a/gica , 
ischiadica,  Ac.  Ac.  The  hysteric,  catarrhal,  and  stran- 
gurious  quotidians  which  have  evening  paroxysms, 
appear  to  be  only  symptomatic.  See  Intermittens 
feb it  is.  When  the  intermissions  are  not  distinct,  it  is 
called  a  remittent,  sometimes  a  continued  quotidian. 

Quotidia'na  soporosa,  vel  Tertiana  caro- 
tica.  A  tertian  fever  attended  with  comatous  flec¬ 
tions. 
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R.  The  abbreviation  of  recipe,  the  inelegant 
commencement  of  a  prescription,  concluded  often  more 
barbarously.  The  imperative  mood,  though  it  was  con¬ 
spicuous  in  every  line  of  the  former  edition  of  this  Dic¬ 
tionary,  is  always  inelegant ;  and  the  verb  recipere  has 
scarcely  in  any  instance  a  meaning  analogous  to  the 
English  word  “  take,”  which  should  be  confined  to 
the  pages  of  Hannah  Glass.  How  much  more  ele¬ 
gant  would  be  a  commencement  of  this  kind:  llabeat 
haustus  solvatur,  misceatur,  8cc.  previous  to  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  ingredients,  and  haustus  hujusmodi  su~ 
matur,  instead  of  misce f  at  haustus  ?  The  pages  of  Cel- 
sus  contain  no  such  word.  We  cannot,  however,  ex¬ 
pect  a  reform  in  this  respect,  while  prescriptions  are 
written  by  those  to  whom  the  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  own  language  is  often  a  science  yet  un¬ 
taught. 

RABDOIDES,  (from  p^Zocs,  virga,  and  sitos,  sirni- 
lis).  See  Sagitallis  satura. 

RA'BIES  CANI'NA,  (from  rabio,  to  be  mad).  See 
Hydrophobia. 

RACE'MUS,  (a  dim.  of  ramus,  a  branch).  A  bunch 
of  GRAPES,  of  ivy-berries,  or  other  fruit  which 
grows  in  clusters  ;  sometimes  a  stalk  divided  into  seve¬ 
ral  branches,  sustaining  each  a  flower  or  fruit,  set  thick 
together. 

RACHIA'LGIA,  (from  payjs,  spina  dorsi,  and  ccAyvj, 
dolor).  Pains  of  the  bowels,  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  nerves  of  the  spinal  marrow.  See  Co  nic  A . 

RACHIA'LGIA  VICTONUM;  META  LLICA  ;  AB 
ADIAPNEU'STIA  ;  TRAUMATICA.  See  Coi.ICA. 

RACHITiE,  or  RACHIAL'I,  (from  pzyjs,  the 
spine).  The  muscles  belonging  to  the  back. 

RACHITIS,  (from  payj;,  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  a  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow).  The  Rickets, 
cyrtonosus ;  the  English  disease,  because  it  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  from  thence  is  said  to  have  spread 
over  Europe.  Dr.  Glisson  thinks  that  it  was  first  ob¬ 
served  in  the  west  of  England,  between  the  years  lfiOO 
and  fri20;  but  from  many  passages  of  Latin  authors 
ridiculing  deformity ;  fromThersites,  the  supposed  /Esop 
of  Greece;  the  Vari,Volgi,  &c.  of  the  Romans,  deformi¬ 
ties  almost  exclusively  derived  from  this  disease,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  it  a  very  ancient  one,  especially  as 
it  certainly  does  not  arise  from  any  specific  infection. 
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Van  Sweiten  and  Trinka  contend  for  its  novelty,  Ze- 
viani  for  its  antiquity.  • 

Usually  the  first  appearance  of  this  kind  is  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  month  of  the  child’s  age.  Ihe  several 
parts  of  the  body  by  degrees  become  disproportioned, 
the  skin  grows  lax,  the  belly  flaccid,  the  muscles  are 
extenuated,  particularly  those  of  the  neck  ;  the  joints  of 
the  hands,  arms,  knees,  and  feet,  are  enlarged,  so  that 
there  seem  to  be  excrescences  on  the  bones  of  the 
wrists  and  ankles  ;  the  bones  and  the  spine,  too  weak 
to  support  the  body,  are  at  length  incurvated  ;  the  child 
walks  with  more  difficulty,  until  this  exercise  becomes 
too  troublesome  to  be  continued  ;  the  carotids  and  ju¬ 
gulars  swell,  but  the  other  blood-vessels  disappear ;  the. 
head  grows  large ;  the  sutures  are  more  visible ;  the 
fontanel  is  often  membranous ;  the  neck  too  weak  to 
support  the  head  steadily.  The  countenance  is,  how¬ 
ever,  lively,  and  the  child  is  more  sensible  than  usual 
at  the  same  age ;  the  breast  is  strait,  and  compressed 
on  its  sides ;  the  sternum  rises  up  in  a  point,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  ribs  are  enlarged  and  crooked ;  the 
hypochondria  swell ;  fever,  with  symptoms  of  consump¬ 
tion,  comeson,  and  the  patient  sinks  from  debility.  In 
children  predisposed  to  rickets  the  teeth  come  forward 
slowly,  and  soon  decay.  The  appetite,  however,  sel¬ 
dom  fails  ;  but  digestion  is  seldom  perfect. 

The  rickets  chiefly  prove  fatal  from  the  attending 
hectic,  consumptive  symptoms,  or  asthma.  It  the  dis¬ 
order  continues  after  the  fifth  year  of  the  child  s  age, 
the  body  usually  continues  weakly  and  deformed  for  the 
whole  life.  When  from  a  damp  air  or  a  bad  diet,  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  thesmall-pox,  the  itch,  or  other  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions,  and  not  accompanied  with  considei  able  incur \  ation 
of  the  bones,  or  inability  to  motion,  the  cure  is  not  very 
difficult.  The  bones  of  the  legs,  though  very  crooked, 
will  become  nearly,  often  perfectly,  straight  during  the 
growth  of  the  child,  if  it  becomes  strong  and  healthy. 

°  It  is  a  species  of  cachexy,  thus  defined  by  Dr.  Cullen. 
The  head  large,  and  much  swelled  anteriorly;  the 
knees  swelled ;  the  ribs  depressed ;  the  abdomen  tu¬ 
mid,  arid  the  other  parts  of  the  body  emaciated.  He 
distinguishes  two  varieties,  the  simple  and  the  compli¬ 
cated  rachitis.  On  dissection  the  muscles  are  found  pale 
and  flaccid,  the  livers  indurated,  the  mesenteric  glands 
enlarged  and  hardened,  the  bones  spongy.  Its  usua 
period  of  attack  is  from  six  months  to  two  years,  htofi 
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in  his  T  ectures,  and  Thomas  in  the  Journal  de  Mode¬ 
rn  *j  c  >  ,  .  adalts.  The  top  of  the  spi- 

cine,  mention  its  attacking  i  r 

nal  marrow  is  said  to  have  been  uncommonly  haul  and 
obstructed  ;  water  is  sometimes  lound  between  the  dura 
and  pia  matter;  and  the  brain  is  enlarged. 

The  remote  causes  are  those  of  debility  only.  A  cold 
moist  atmosphere  disposes  to  the  disease,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  more  frequent  in  marshy  countries,  as  in  Hol¬ 
land,  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  and  in  the  marshy  districts  ot 


this  kingdom.  . 

The  exciting  causes  are  want  of  exercise  and  un ali¬ 
mentary  food,  particularly  those  substances  which 
abound  with  water,  which  are  not  susceptible  of  change 
by  the  process  of  digestion,  and  consequently  aie  not 
animalised.  This  defect  of  animalisation,  as  hinted  in 
the  article  Morbi  solidi  simplicis,  q.  v.,  seems  the 
chief  cause  of  rickets.  The  digestive  powers  and  the 
general  strength  are  impaired  before  the  disease  comes 
on  ;  the  belly  swells,  from  flatulence  and  a  retention  of 
the  more  solid  matter,  in  consequence  of  an  obstruction 
in  the  lymphatic  glands.  We  have  observed,  in  the 
article  just  referred  to,  that  animal  gelatine  diff  ers  from 
vegetable  gellv  chiefly  from  the  addition  of  nitrogen  ; 
and  this  addition  renders  it  less  soluble  in  water.  Ihe 
bones  of  young  infants  are  gelatinous ;  and  in  this  jelly 
the  osseous  matter,  we  have  said  (see  Bones),  cry¬ 
stallises.  If  this  jelly  then  is  not  animalised,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  it  is  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  blood, 
and  washed  away.  This  view  of  the  disease  connects 
very  strikingly  the  early  symptoms  and  the  cuie. 

A  deficiency  of  bony  matter  in  the  system  has  been 
supposed  by  some  late  French  pathologists  to  be  the 
cause  of  rickets ;  but  if  the  observations  just  adduced 
have  any  weight,  the  disease  should  rather  be  attributed 
to  a  want  of  the  proper  matrix  in  which  the  bony  matter 
is  deposited.  We  now  know,  from  the  later  experi¬ 
ments  with  madder,  that  the  serum  rather  than  the 
bony  matter  is  the  medium  of  its  deposition  and  re¬ 
moval  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  watery  state  of  the 
lymph  is  the  real  cause  of  the  softness  of  the  bones  in 
this  instance.  By  these  means  also  we  remove  the  ob¬ 
jection,  started  by  a  late  author,  that  the  mollification 
of  bones  has  been  found  connected  with  gout,  where  the 
phosphat  of  lime  is  apparently  in  excess ;  an  objection, 
however,  of  little  importance,  and  perhaps  easily  re¬ 
plied  to  on  other  foundations. 

The  ratio  symptomatum  is  perfectly  obvious.  1  he 
ribs  fall  down  from  want  of  resistance;  the  child  straddles 
in  his  walk,  from  the  bulk  of  the  belly,  and  from  debi¬ 
lity,  and  the  legs  are  consequently  bent.  Ihe  upper 
part  of  the  bones,  where  the  cancelli  are  most  numer¬ 
ous,  yield  most  easily  to  the  pressure,  and  consequently 
are  enlarged  in  their  diameter.  Ihe  head  swells  m 
consequence  of  the  diminished  resistance  ot  the  bones 
to  the  distending  arteries ;  the  sutures  and  the  fonta- 
nelle  consequently  separate. 

We  know  not  whether  the  freer  circulation  through 
the  brain  may  render  the  intellectual  powers  more  clear 
and  brilliant.  It  is,  however,  highly  improbable,  when 
we  compare  the  state  of  the  cranium  in  different  dis¬ 
eases  with  the  changes  in  the  intellectual  functions; 
and  we  would  rather  refer  the  increased  acuteness  to 
the  less  active  life,  to  more  frequent  opportunities  for 
observation  and  reflection;  which  we  find  in  many  dis¬ 
eases,  where  the  young  patient  is  confined  to  his  chair. 


As  the  digestive  powers  are  apparently  injured,  it  is 
the  first  object  to  clear  them  from  mucus,  and  every 
impurity  which  would  impede  digestion  or  absorption. 
The  directions,  therefore,  in  every  practical  author,  are 
to  begin  with  emetics,  followed  by  gentle,  steady  laxa- 
tives.°The  rhubarb,  as  a  bitter,  has  been  selected,  some¬ 
times  calomel.  Tonics  are  then  employed  ;  and  steel, 
either  in  filings,  combined  with  ammonia,  or  in  tincture, 
has  been  preferred,  and  sometimes  used  with  thubaib. 
Copper,  as  a  tonic,  is  recommended  by  Buckner  and 
Dupau.  Peruvian  bark  is  spoken  of  in  general  terms, 
as  if  not  tried,  or  used  with  little  decisive  eflecls.  Our 
own  experience  in  this  disease  is  inconsiderable ;  bat 
we  should  certainly  prefer  tonics,  which  had  no  admix¬ 
ture  of  aslringency,  and  even  the  pure  bitteis  to  the 

bark.  .  ,  . 

Fourcroy  recommended  breathing  oxygen  g'.s  ;  but  it 
was  probably  not  successful,  for  it  has  not  been  imi¬ 
tated.  Madder  has  been  frequently  given  in  this  disease, 
though  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  principle  of  the 
practice,  except  the  vague  idea  of  its  having  the  strongest 
affinity  to  the  bony  matter,  which  we  now  know  to  be 
fallacious.  Joined  with  fixed  alkali,  according  to  the 
plan  of  Abilgaard,  in  the  Copenhagen  Medical  1  rans- 
actions,  k  may  be  apparently  of  service  from  its  accom¬ 
panying  medicine.  The  cicuta  is  warmly  recommended 
by  Stoi°ck  ;  but  his  cases  and  reasoning  are  more  asto¬ 
nishing  than  convincing. 

Saponaceous  medicines  are  mentioned  as  deobstru¬ 
ents;  and  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Commentaries  we  find  a  striking  instance  of  the  good 
effect  of  the  fixed  alkali  joined  with  bark.  We  can 
easily  perceive  the  source  of  the  relief  derived  from  the 
former  medicines  ;  for  the  alkali  would  probably  con¬ 
tribute  to  dissolve  the  lymphatic  tumours,  oi  might 
possibly  supply  azote  to  the  blood.  The  empirical  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  western  islands  strongly  confirms  the  theoiy 
of  the  disease  which  we  have  suggested  ;  for  they  1  ub 
the  arms  and  wrists,  and  successively  the  whole,  bodj', 
with  the  oil  of  the  skate.  It  is  evident  that  this  fur¬ 
nishes  a  supply  of  animal  matter  to  the  blood,  for  it 
excites  fever ;  and  when  this  effect  is  no  longei  pio- 
duced,  the  surface  to  be  rubbed  is  increased,  and  at  last 
the  shirt  is  wholly  impregnated  with  it.  Edinburgh 
Medical  Commentaries,  vi.  10'5. 

Dry  frictions  and  the  warmest  stimulating  liniments 
are  also  recommended,  and  sea-bathing  is  often  very 
salutary,  though,  it  the  child  be  veiy  weak,  the  tepid 
sea-bath  at  about  h2~'  should  be  premised.  . 

I  he  diet  should  be  generous  and  nutritious,  cliieflj 
animal,  though  in  a  fluid  form  ;  and  the  stomach  may 
be  stimulated  by  a  slight  addition  ot  spice.  T.lie  ail 
should  be  dry  and  moderately  cold,  and  the  child  kept 
much  abroad,  occasionally  allowed  to  walk,  but  seldom 
for  a  long  time  together,  so  as  to  fatigue.  The  swing 
will  afford  proper  exercise,  and  occasionally  he  may  be 
carried  on  a  horse. 

Wine  is  seldom  highly  useful ;  nor  do  we  find  that 
the  mineral  acids  are  spoken  of  with  warm  commenda¬ 
tions,  though  a  promising  remedy.  If  alkalis,  however, 
are  eminently  successful,  no  great  advantages  can  pro¬ 
bably  be  derived  from  their  opposite.  'Ihe  French  phy¬ 
sicians,  in  pursuance  of  their  theory,  have  given  phos¬ 
phat  of  lime,  but  without  any  decided  benefit. 

See  Boerhaave’s  Aphorisms;  Buchner  de  Raclutide  , 
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Sydenham’s  Works;  Glisson  de  Rachitide;  F.  Hofl- 
manni  Opera,  tom.  iii.  p.  4S7,  &c.;  Medical  Mu¬ 
seum,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  7';  Edinburgh  Medical  Com¬ 
mentaries  vol.  ii.  and  iv.;  Cullen's  First  Lines,  vol. 
iv.;  Zaviani  della  cura  de’  Bambini,  attachati  della 
Rachitide;  Memoires  de  la  Societc  de  Medecine. 

RACHO’SIS,  (from  panoo),  laceru).  Excoriation  of 
the  relaxed  scrotum. 

RACK.  A  Tartarian  liquor,  highly  intoxicating,  pre¬ 
pared  from  mare’s  milk. 

RADIJEUS,  (from  radius).  See  Flexor  carpi 

RADI  ALTS. 

Radias'us  exter'nus.  See  Extensor  carpii 

RADI  AI.IS,  LONGIORand  BREVIOR. 

RADIA  LIS,  (from  the  same).  The  nerve  so  called. 
See  Cervicales. 

Radia'lis,  vel  Radi.e'a  artb'Ria,  is  a  branch  of 
the  humeral  artery,  running  down  the  side  of  the  ra¬ 
dius,  covered  by  the  supinator  longus.  At  the  wrist  it 
divides  into  two;  one,  passing  over  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  is  lost  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thumb;  the  other 
in  its  progress  between  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  plunges  into  the 
palm,  and  forms  an  arch.  In  its  course  it  sends  off 
branches  which  run  on  both  sides  of  the  hand,  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  cubical  branches,  and  are  lost  among 
the  metacarpal  bones. 

Radia'lis  mu'sculus.  See  Flexor  carpi  ra- 
di  alis. 

Radia'lis  exte'rna  ve'na.  When  the  cephalica 
hath  reached  the  bend  of  the  arm,  it  divides  into  two 
principal  branches,  one  of  which,  spreading  over  the 
fore-arm,  has  this  appellation. 

Radia'lis  interna  ve'na,  a  long  branch  from 
the  mediana  cephalica. 

RADICATUS,  (from  radix,  a  rool).  Leaves  from 
which  roots  shoot  out.  This  is  the  case  with  the  suc¬ 
culent  plants,  the  ficoides,  stapelise,  and  aloes. 

RADLCULA,  (a  dim.  of  radix,  a  rout ) ;  strictly 
speaking,  the  small  fibres  of  the  principal  root;  in  a  me¬ 
dicinal  view,  equally  active  in  most  instances  with  the 
body  of  the  root.  See  Raphanus  iiortensis. 

RA'DIUS,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  deno¬ 
minated  from  its  resemblance  to  the  spoke  of  a  wheel ; 
cercis ;  Jodie.  Its  upper  extremity  is  formed  into  a 
small  circular  head,  hollowed  for  an  articulation,  by  ar¬ 
throdia,  with  the  tubercle  of  the  os  humeri  at  the  side 
of  the  trochlea;  and  the  half  of  the  round  circumference 
of  the  head,  next  to  the  ulna,  is  smooth,  to  be  received 
into  the  semilunated  cavity  of  that  bone.  The  part 
below  the  head,  rendered  smaller  by  the  action  of  the 
supinator  radii  brevis,  is  called  its  cervix-,  at  the  external 
root  of  which  a  tuberous  process  rises  for  the  insertion 
of  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti  From  this  a  spine  runs 
downwards  and  inwards,  for  the  insertion  of  different 
muscles. 

Internally,  it  has  a  sharp  spine,  to  which  the  inter¬ 
osseous  ligament  is  fixed ;  but  this  is  wanting  at  the  upper 
end,  where  the  supinator  radii  brevis,  and  flexor  digi- 
torum  profundus,  are  connected.  Both  ends  of  the 
bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  first  cartilages,  and  then  epi- 
pheses  at  the  earlier  periods.  The  lower  extremity  of 
the  radius  is  much  larger  than  the  superior,  flattened 
before,  and  grooved  backwards  by  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles.  The  extremity  of  the  radius  is  hollowed  for 


the  reception  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist.  The  reason 
why  the  fibres  of  the  interosseous  ligament  run  ob¬ 
liquely  upwards  from  the  ulna  to  the  radius  is,  that  as 
the  latter  is  very  slightly  articulated  to  the  os  humeri 
the  force  of  it  would  in  a  fall  be  communicated  to  its 
upper  extremity,  and  easily  dislocate  it,  if  this  ligament 
was  not  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  shock.  The  fibula 
is  also  so  called. 

RADIX,  (from  paJig,  a  lower  branch) .  A  root,  that 
part  of  a  plant  by  which  it  receives  nourishment.  Some 
roots  are  fleshy,  others  fibrous,  others  woody  Lin¬ 
naeus  divides  them  into  fibrous,  bulbous,  and  tuberous 
winch  are  again  subdivided,  chiefly  in  the  following 
manner:  -  5 

Radix  asphode'li,  composed  of  several  oblono- 
fleshy  knobs,  as  the  king’s-spear,  and  the  day-lily. 

Radix  bulbo'sa,  composed  of  several  coats,  in- 
\  olving,  oi  of  sev eral  scales  lying  over,  one  another. 
The  first  of  these  is  called  tunicated,  as  the  onion;  the 
last  squamous,  as  the  lily. 

Ra  dix  carno'sa.  Fleshy  or  esculent  root 
as  the  carrot. 

Ra'dix  eistula'ris.  Tap  root,  or  that  part 
which  runs  perpendicularly  deep  into  the  ground.  In 
taking  up  trees,  it  should  be  neither  cut  nor  broken; 
and  in  planting  them,  a  hole  should  be  made  proper  for 
its  reception. 

Ra'dix  fibp.o'sa,  consists  only  of  small  fibres  like 
hairs,  as  those  of  grass  and  corn. 

Ra'dix  granulo'sa,  consists  of  many  small  fleshy 
knobs,  which  resemble  grains  of  corn,  as  the  white 
saxifrage. 

Ra'dix  grumo'sa,  usually  a  pendulous  root,  con¬ 
sists  of  many  oblong  fleshy  knobs,  joined  to  one  centre 
at  the  top,  as  that  of  the  ranunculus. 

Ra'dix  palma'ta,  a  tuberous  root,  divided  appa¬ 
rently  into  several  fingers,  so  as  to  resemble  a  hand,  as 
the  handed-orchis. 

Ra'dix  testicui.a'ta,  a  double  tuberous  root, 
consisting  of  two  knobs,  resembling  the  testicles,  as  in 
the  orchis.  Roots  are  sometimes  styled  comosw,  which 
send  out  fibres  from  the  top,  at  a  knot  between  the 
trunk  and  thicker  part  of  the  root ;  fusifurmes,  when 
they  gradually  lessen  to  a  point;  entire,  as  in  liquorice, 
and  parted,  as  in  St.  John’s  wort.  Perennial  roots  are 
styled  radices J'ruticosce. 

Ra  dix  tubero  sa,  consists  of  an  uniform  fleshy 
substance,  and  is  generally  roundish,  as  that  of  the 
potatoe. 

Ra'dix  Brasilie'nsis.  See  Ipecacuanha. 

Ra'dix  dulcis.  See  Glycyrriiiza. 

Ra'dix  I'ndica  Lopeziana.  Radix  serpentum 
ophiorriza  mungos  Lin.  Sp.  PI  Pharmocoposiae  Edin- 
burgensis;  Gaubii  Adversar.  cap.  vi.  The  root  of  an 
unknown  tree,  growing  at  Goa,  or  Malacca,  and 
brought  to  Batavia.  The  pieces  are  sometimes  of  two 
inches  diameter.  The  woody  part  is  whitish  and  very 
light,  softer,  more  spongy,  and  whiter  next  the  bark, 
including  a  denser,  somewhat  reddish,  medullary  part. 
The  bark  is  rough,  wrinkled,  brown,  soft,  woolly,  pretty 
thick,  covered  with  a  thin  paler  cuticle,  without  any 
remarkable  smell  or  taste,  or  any  appearance  of  resinous 
matter.  When  boiled*  in  water  it  has  no  smell,  and 
the  strained  liquor,  of  a  yellow  hue,  is  almost  insipid, 
impressing  the  tongue  with  a  very  light  bitterishness 
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without  viscidity.  The  tincture  is  brown,  and  equally 
insipid  The  extract  obtained  by  evaporating  the  de¬ 
coction  is  equally  void  of  sensible  activity  After  draw¬ 
ing  off  the  spirit  from  the  tincture  a  balsamic  ma  ter 
remains,  which  bubbles  and  flames  in  the  fire,  with  a 
bitterish  taste,  like  that  of  opium.  ^ 

This  root  is  regarded  in  the  East  Indies  as  a  mecucine 
of  extraordinary  efficacy  in  diarrhoeas.  Gaubius  found 
it  effectual  in  abating  colliquative  diarrhoeas,  particu¬ 
larly  those  attending  the  last  stage  of  consumptions.  It 
seems  to  be  a  narcotic  bitter  not  unlike  the  simaruba, 
but  in  Gaubius’  opinion  more  efficacious.  The  powder 
is  given  in  doses  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains,  repeated 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  A  tincture  made  with  com¬ 
mon  spirit  is  said  to  be  equally  effectual  with  the  root; 
and  its  dose  was  a  tea-spoonful  three  times  a  day :  a 
dose  somewhat  disproportioned  to  that  of  the  root  and 
to  its  sensible  qualities.  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica, 
edit.  3. 

Ra'dix  rho'dta.  See  Rhedia. 

Ra'dix  rubra.  See  Rubia. 

RAl  JIS  DE  MOSAMB1QUE.  See  Columeo. 

RAM  A  LIS  VE'NA,  (from  its  minute  branches). 

See  Porta  vent. 

RA'MENTA.  Shreds  or  filings. 

RA'MEX,  '  ramus,  a  branch,  from  its  protruding  for¬ 
ward  like  a  bud).  See  Hernia. 

Ra'mex  varico'suS.  See  Cirsocele. 

RAMUS,  ( quod  radice  manet).  A  branch,  the 

subdivision  of  a  stem  of  a  tree. 

Ra'mus  infe'rior.  See  Maxillaris  infe¬ 
rior  NERVUS. 

Ra'mus  supe'rior.  See  Frontalis  nervus. 

RA'NA,  (Hebrew,  rannh,  to  croak).  The  FROG,  or 
PUD  DOCK.  The  spawn  of  frogs  was  formerly  used  as 
a  refrigerant,  but  now  wholly  neglected.  See  Ranula. 

Ran  a  esculen'ta.  The  hind  legs  of  the  frogs  are 
only  eaten.  They  resemble  delicate  veal,  and  are 
much  less  luscious  than  the  tortoise. 

Ra'na  rube'ta.  See  B UFO. 

RA'NGIFER,  (from  ramus,  a  branch,  and  fero,  to 
bear,  named  from  its  branching  horns).  See  Cervus 

l>  ARAN FNUE  ARTE 'RUE  and  VE'N JE.  (Quia  ni- 
ertr sunt  instar  ranularum.)  See  Sublingualis. 

*  RA  NULA,  (a  dim.  of  rana,  a  frog).  Batrachos , 
hvpoglossus,  rana.  An  indolent  tumour  under  the 
tongue  named  from  its  situation  in  the  venae  raninoe,  or 
perhaps  from  its  altering  the  voice  of  the  patient.  This 
tumour  is  formed  in  the  salivary  glands,  and  is  seated  on 
either  side  of  the  fnenum:  it  is  often  ot  a  scrofulous 
kind,  defined  by  Vogel  a  folliculous  tumour,  containing 
a  thick  or  tofaceous  matter ;  but  the  nature  ot  the  mat¬ 
ter  varies,  and  it  is  sometimes  like  the  white  of  an  eg;g, 
at  others' more  solid,  and  even  sandy,  purulent,  or  dif¬ 
fering  from  each.  It  has  been  styled  a  hydatid,  and  is 
said  by  Siebold  to  be  an  expansion  of  Wharton’s  duct. 
When  it  grows  suddenly,  both  the  speech  and  swallow¬ 
ing  are  impeded  with  much  pain;  but  it  generally  in¬ 
creases  gradually,  and  its  effects  are  not  violent.  In¬ 
stances,  it  is  said,  have  occurred  of  these  tumours  de¬ 
generating  into  cancers;  but  this  is  highly  improbable, 
for  they  are  with  great  difficulty  dispersed  or  brought 
to  suppuration,  and  generally  require  the  knife  for 
their  removal.  The  actual  cautery  has  sometimes  been 


employed,  and  the  oil  of  hypericum  recommended.  If 
a  tumour  of  this  kind  is  seated  where  the  salival  ducts 
enter  into  the  mouth,  incisions  must  never  be  attempt¬ 
ed,  because  of  the  danger  of  wounding  these  ducts, 
and  we  must  wait  till  nature  discharges  the  contents. 

If  seated  on  either  side,  great  care  is  required,  lest,  the 
nerves  or  the  blood-vessels  should  be  injured;  but  if 
we  hold  up  the  tongue,  and  make  an  incision  trans¬ 
versely  into  the  tumour,  the  matter  will  be  safely  dis¬ 
charged  The  wound  must  be  dressed  with  honey  of 
roses  acidulated  with  spirit  of  vitriol,  that  the  cyst  may 
also  be  destroyed,  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  disease. 
Mr.  Justamond  relieved  a  patient  who  would  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  an  operation,  by  rubbing  it  daily  with  a  strong 
solution  of  alum. 

See  Heister’s  Surgery;  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p. 
525;  White’s  Surgery,  p.275. 

RANUNCULOI  DES  PRATE'NSIS,  ( ranunculus , 
and  et So;,  likeness).  See  Calendula  pratensis. 

RANUNCULUS,  (because  found  in  marshy  places 
where  frogs  abound).  Crow -foot,  is  a  plant  with 
perennial,  pentapetalous,  rosaceous  flowers,  set  in  five¬ 
leaved  cups,  and  followed  each  by  a  round  cluster  of 
naked  seeds.  A  name  also  for  the  myosuros. 

Ranu'nculus  BULBo'sus,Lin.Sp.Pl./7S,  tuberosvs 
major,  round-rooted  or  bulbous  crow  foot, 
hath  a  round  tuberous  root,  the  size  of  an  olive;  the 
leaves  are  divided  commonly  into  three  segments,  and 
further  subdivided;  the  stalks  are  erect,  the  flowers 
of  a  bright  glossy  yellow,  their  cups  turned  downwards  ; 
common  in  pasture  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May.  This 
is  one  of  the  caustic  species. 

Ranu'nculus  longifo'liuspalu'stris  minor  ; 
ranunculus  jlammula  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  772,  citrinula,  SPEAR- 
wort,  or  smaller  water  crow-foot,  with 
fibrous  roots,  long  narrow  leaves,  accuminated  at  both 
ends,  leaning  on  procumbent  stalks ;  growing  in  watery 
places  or  moist  meadows,  and  flowering  in  June.  The 
roots  and  leaves  have  no  smell,  but  an  acrid  fiery  taste. 
Internally  they  appear  to  be  deleterious,  even  when  boiled 
in  water  so  long  as  to  discover  no  pungency  to  the  palate. 
The  effluvia  of  the  less  acrid  species,  or  varieties  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens,  when  freely  inspired,  have  occasioned 
headachs,  anxiety,  vomitings,  and  spasms.  The  leaves 
and  roots  applied  externally  blister  the  part,  and  destroy 
it.  For  this  purpose  they  are  used  in  Mrs.  Plunket’s  re¬ 
medy  for  cancers.  Indeed  all  the  species  are  highly  acrid, 
exciting  itching,  inflammation,  blisters,  and  ulceration 
on  the  tongue  or  on  the  surface.  In  the  stomach  they 
have  all  the  effects  of  an  acrid  poison  The  most  viru¬ 
lent  species  are  the  r.  bulbosus,  scelcratus,  acris  arvensis, 
thorn,  and  Uiuricus-,  but  the  acrimony  resides,  sometimes 
in  the  roots,  occasionally  in  the  stalks,  leaves,  or  flowers. 
The  acrimony  of  the  ranunculus  alpestris,  according  to 
Haller,  is  most  considerable ;  but  no  medicine  will  coun¬ 
teract  the  virulence  of  this  tribe.  The  wild  plants  are 
more  acrid  than  the  cultivated  ones:  their  pungency  is 
diminished  by  drying,  and  destroyed  by  long  keeping. 
See  haii  Flistoria;  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica;  Kraft  Jix- 
perimenta  de  nonnullorum  Ranunculorum  Venenata 
Qualitate,  Vien.  J  7  d-,  Mayr  de  Venenata  Ranuncu¬ 
lorum  indole  eorumque  usu,  Viennae,  \  y  . 

R  ANU  NruLUb  \  i  Ribi  The  name  of  a  species  ot 
frog:  the  term  ranunculus  i,  also  given  to  several  other 
of  the  vegetable,  cl  ass,  viz. 
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JIAnu'nculus  fica'ria  and  ve'rKus.  SeeCHE- 
LEDONIUM  MINUS. 

Ranu  nculus  nemero'sus.  See  Moschatel 
LINA. 

Ranu'nculus  phragmi  tis.  See  Anemo- 
NOIDKS. 

Ranu'nculus  tridenta'tus  ve'rnus.  See 
Hepatica  nobilis. 

RAPA,  (from  the  Arabic  term  rapagh,  to  germinate). 
The  turnip,  or  round-rooted  turnip,  rapum,  a 
plant  with  jagged  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  with  small 
round,  smooth,  reddish  or  blackish  seeds,  in  long  pods. 
The  garden  turnip  is  supposed  to  be  a  variety  produced 
by  culture  from  the  smaller  sort,  which  grows  wild  in 
sandy  grounds  in  some  parts  of  England.  It  is  bien¬ 
nial. 

Turnips  are  to  many  an  agreeable  food ;  but  watery 
and  flatulent;  in  weak  stomachs  inconvenient.  They 
are  said  to  be  detergent,  laxative,  and  diuretic  ;  are  mild 
rather  than  sweet,  but  contain  no  sugar,  and  very  little 
amylaceous  matter.  The  yellow  turnip  has  a  sweeter 
and  more  mucilaginous  taste,  and  is  therefore  apparently 
the  most  nutritious.  (Cullen’s  Materia  Medica  )  The 
liquor  pressed  from  them,  after  boiling,  and  sometimes 
from  the  raw  root,  is  taken  medicinally  in  coughs  and 
disorders  of  the  breast ;  and  applied  to  the  mouth  in 
aphthae,  the  seeds  are  styled  alexipharmic,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic  ;  they  have  no  smell,  but  to  the  taste  are  mildly 
acrid.  The  female  turnip  is  of  a  less  rounded  shape, 
and  preferred.  See  Rail  Plistoria;  Lewis’s  Materia 
Medica.  See  Rapistrum. 

RAPHA'NIA,  (a  disease  supposed  to  arise  from  eat¬ 
ing  the  bastard  radish.  Raphanus  raphanistrum 
Lin.).  Conxulsio  soloniensis ;  eclampsia  typlwdes ;  necrosis 
•ustilaginea ;  hriebel,  krankheit ;  is  defined  "a  spastic 
contraction  of  the  limbs  or  joints,  attended  with  convul¬ 
sions  and  excruciating  periodical  pain.” 

Rothman  observes  that  it  had  been  frequently  epi¬ 
demical  in  Sweden,  though  considered  as  a  new  disease, 
and  he  has  traced  it  in  the  works  of  different  authors 
from  the  year  1.596  to  1/2/,  so  that  it  has  been  com¬ 
mon  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  He  adds,  that  this 
dreadful  distemper  sometimes  continued  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  that  it  terminated  fatally  from  a  diarrhoea 
or  convulsions.  The  poorer  people  were  the  chief  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  complaint,  and  were  usually  attacked  in 
autumn,  soon  after  eating  bread  made  of  new  corn. 
The  lollium  temulentum,  and  the  disease  of  corn  styled 
ergot,  by  which  the  end  of  the  seed  is  elongated  like 
a  horn,  have  been  accused,  as  well  as  the  charlock  ( ra¬ 
pistrum),  of  producing  the  disease;  but  it  most  probably 
proceeds  from  the  ergot. 

Valerian,  castor,  camphor,  and  other  similar  antispas- 
modics,  were  given  with  little  advantage.  Camphor 
has  been  sometimes  combined  with  vinegar,  and  the 
animal  oil  of  Dippell,  with  scarifications,  blisters,  and 
emetics,  have  been  repeatedly  employed  with  no  de¬ 
cided  success.  See  Pnlteney  s  View  of  the  Writings  of 
Linnaeus  ;  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Medecitie, 
at  Paris,  Annee  1 77‘>,  i/b6;  Rothman’s  Dissertatio  de 
Raphania;  Amcenitates  Academicae,  vol  v.;  Rosenstein 
de  Morbo  Convulsivo  Spasmodico;  Tissot  Epistolse  Me- 
dico-practicae;  Marcard  von  Einerder  Kriebelkrankheit. 

RAPHANi  STRUM,  (trom  raphanus,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  likeness  to  the  raphanus  minor).  It 


agrees  with  this  plant  also  in  its  medical  virtues ;  and 
is  sometimes  the  appellation  of  miagrum. 

RA'PHANUS,  (-arapcc  to  paSioj;  <pur/Ecricu,  from  its 
rapid  germination).  The  radish. 

RAPHANUS  AQUA'TICUS.  See  Sisymbrium 
aouaticum. 

RaTiianus  Horten  sis,  radicula,  raifort ;  rapha¬ 
nus  sativus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  935;  common  garden 
radish.  The  root  is  attenuating,  occasionally  carmi¬ 
native;  and  all  the  parts  of  the  plant  are  antiscorbutic. 
The  roots  are  more  acrid  after  drying  than  when  fresh, 
but  this  acrimony  is  soon  dissipated  by  boiling.  It  is 
commonly  eaten  raw  with  its  cortical  part,  in  which  its 
acrimony  consists;  and  this  rather  serves  as  a  condiment 
to  its  acescent  substance,  and  which  therefore  seldom 
proves  flatulent.  It  is,  however,  in  weak  stomachs  in¬ 
digestible. 

Ra'phanus  rustica'nus,  mari'nus,  and  6YL- 
v  estris.  Horse-radish,  cochlearia  armoracia 
Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  904.  The  leaves  are  large,  long,  and  in¬ 
dented  about  the  edges.  It  is  found  wild  about  the 
sides  of  ditches  and  rivulets,  but  for  medicinal  and  cu¬ 
linary  purposes  cultivated  in  gardens;  perennial,  flow¬ 
ering  in  June.  It  rarely  perfects  its  seeds,  but  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  transverse  cuttings  of  the  roots. 

The  smell  and  taste  of  the  roots  are  quick  and  pene¬ 
trating;  but  they  contain  also  a  sweet  juice,  which 
sometimes  exudes  in  little  drops  upon  the  surface.  Its 
pungent  matter  is  very  volatile,  dissipated  in  drying, 
and  carried  off  in  distillation,  both  by  water  and  spirit. 
As  the  pungency  exhales,  the  sweet  matter,  though 
partly  dissipated,  becomes  more  sensible.  It  impreg¬ 
nates  both  water  and  spirit  by  infusion  or  distillation 
very  richly  with  its  acrimony,  and  in  distillation  with 
water  yields  a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  exceedingly 
penetrating  and  pungent.  This  root  differs  from 
mustard-seed  in  the  volatility  of  its  pungent  matter, 
and  its  solubility  in  spirit.  It  is  properly  employed  as 
a  condiment  \Vith  animal  food,  as  it  stimulates  the 
stomach  and  promotes  digestion.  Externally  applied, 
it  is  an  useful  rubefacient  in  palsy  and  rheumatism. 
Its  infusion  often  cures  hoarseness,  when  it  depends  on 
the  interrupted  secretion  of  mucus;  and  it  readily  proves 
emetic,  when  taken  in  infusion,  or  assists  the  action  of 
other  emetics.  Infused  in  wine,  it  stimulates  the  whole 
nervous  system,  and  is  useful  in  palsy ;  but  .employed 
in  large  quantity  it  is  often  injurious  by  the  excess  of 
heat  which  it  excites,  though  on  this  account  useful  in 
chronic  rheumatism.  Cut  down  into  very  small  pieces, 
without  bruising,  and  swallowed  without  chewing,  ac¬ 
cording  tolBergius,  it  has  been  extremely  useful  in  arthri¬ 
tic  cases,  perhaps  of  the  rheumatic  kind.  Its  pungency 
passes  to  the  kidneys,  and  often  proves  a  powerful  diu¬ 
retic;  and  by  promoting  urine  and  perspiration,  it  has 
long  been  known  as  a  powerful  antiscorbutic.  Held  in 
the  mouth  it  proves  a  certain  and  good  sialagogue.  The 
syrup  of  horse-radish  is  made  by  infusing  one  dram  of 
the  root  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  forming  that  into 
a  syrup,  in  a  moderate  heat,  with  sugar.  An  infusion 
of  it  with  bruised  mustard-seed,  either  in  wine  or  boil¬ 
ing  water,  acts  as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic,  and  is  often 
prescribed  with  success  in  dropsical  and  paralytic  com¬ 
plaints.  An  infusion  of  this  root  in  milk  is  also  one 
of  the  safest  and  best  cosmetics. 

If  the  root  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  buried  in  dry 
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sand,  its  virtues  are  long  retained.  Dr.  Alston  thijiks 
that  it  may  be  dried  and.powdered  without  losing  any 

considerable  portion  of  its  \iitue. 

The  London  college  directs  the  following  compound 
spirit,  spirit  ns  raphani  compasitus,  to  be  kept. 

Horse-radish  root  fresh,  the  exterior  rind  of  Seville 
orange  dried,  of  each  two  pounds;  fresh  garden  scurvy- 
grassy  four  pounds;  bruised  nutmegs,  an  ounce;  are 
added  to  proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  gallons,  with  water, 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  avoid  an  empyreuma  :  distil  two 
gallons.  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis,  1788.  See  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chemistry  ;  Lewis's  and  Cullen’s  Materia  Me- 
dica. 

R a'phan us  sylv E'ST&ISV  See  Lepidium. 

RAPHE,  (from  pa<t,r},  a  suture).  The  longitudinal 
eminence  which  divides  the  scrotum,  passing  thiough 

the  perinaeum  to  the  anus.  _ 

Raphe  cerebri.  The  longitudinal  eminence  which 

divides  the  corpus  callosum. 

RAPHONTICOI  DES  LU'TEA.  SeeBEHEN  al¬ 
bum.  _  . 

RAPISTRUM,  (from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves 

to  those  of  the  turnip).  Rapa  lamputna,  miugra,  sinapi 
arccnsc  pntcox  seniinc  nigro,  charlock,  CHADI.OCK, 

K EDt.ocK ,  or  WILD  MUSTARD  ;  a  plant  said  to  be  an¬ 
tiscorbutic,  but  never  employed  in  piactice. 

RAPOCAULIS,  (from  rupa,  and  caulis,  the  cabbage). 

See  BrASSICA  CONGYLODES. 

RAPUNCULUS,  RAPUNTIUM,  (from  rapa). 
Plants  which  much  resemble  the  campanula  in  external 
appearance.  See  Cervicaria. 

RASH.  A  familiar  name  for  any  papular  eruption. 
RASPATO'RIUM,  (from  radio ,  to  scrape).  A  Sur¬ 
geon’s  rasp. 

RAUCEDO,  RAU'CITAS,  (from  raucus,  hoarse). 
A  HOARSENESS,  a  diminution  of  the  voice,  sometimes 
attended  with  a  preternatural  asperity  or  roughness  of 
the  parts  affected,  the  aspera  arteria,  and  particulaily 
the  larynx.  It  is  generally  a  symptom  of  catarrh,  but 
sometimes  a  species  of  Paraphonia,  q.  v. 

It  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  an  inflammation,  some¬ 
times  a  want  of  tone  in  the  nerves  of  the  part ;  foi 
whether  the  whole  larynx  acts  as  a  wind,  oi  its  ligaments 
bring  it  nearer  to  a  stringed,  instrument,  a  due  activity 
of  the  nerves  is  necessary.  In  the  first  case  it  is  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  cold,  or  it  may  arise  from  swallowing  acrid  pow¬ 
ders.  When  it  occurs  also  from  measles,  smallpox  or 
repelled  eruptions,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  same 

It  is,  however,  often  a  symptom  of  hysteria,  anc. 
then  is  probably  owing  to  an  altered  state  of  the  lecut- 
rent  nerve;  for  the  voice  involuntarily  changes  from 
an  acute  to  a  grave  tone,  goes  oil,  and  returns  suddenly. 
Sometimes  hoarseness  comes  on  from  swallowing  dele¬ 
terious  substances,  as  in  the  instance  recorded  by  Plater, 
where  a  beetle  swallowed  produced  it ;  sometimes  it  is 
said  to  be  a  symptom  of  pregnancy. 

Its  most  common  causes  are,  however,  fixed  organic 
diseases  of  the  trachea  and  neighbouring  parts,  often 
from  syphilis.  An  ossification  of  the  thyroid  and  cri¬ 
coid  cartilages ;  a  thickening  of  the  first  ring  of  the 
trachea  (Eantonus) ;  an  erosion  of  the  epiglottis  (Hal- 
lclA  •  an  ulcerated  larynx  (Wathen  s  Memoirs  of  the 
Medical  Society,  London,  vol.  i.)  ;  and  an  erosion  of 
the  uvula  (Lentilius),  are  all  said  to  have  produced  the 


disease.  Substances  fixed  in  the  oesophagus  are  said* 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  to  have 
had  the  same  effect. 

Various  are  the  remedies  prescribed  for  the  com¬ 
plaint,  not  always  with  a  rational  view  of  its  cause. 

If  Plenck  found  the  arnica,  the  bark,  and  the  aqua  vul- 
neraria  useful,  it  must  have  been  in  a  case  of  debility. 
The  erysimum  and  horse-radix  oiten  given  in  the 
form  of  a  syrup,  must  have  succeeded  on  the  same 
principle.  Breathing  watery  vapours,  bleeding,  whey, 
cold  water,  and  demulcents  could  only  be  ot  service 
in  the  inflammatory  disease;  the  seton  ot  Hildanus, 
when  it  arose  from  a  topical  complaint ;  and  mercury 
when  it  wras  a  symptom  of  the  venereal  disease. 
RAU'CITAS.  See  Branchus  and  Raucedo. 
REA'LGAR,  arlada,  auripigmcnlum  rubrum,  arson - 
cum  rubrum  factitium,  and  abessi.  A  composition  of 
sulphur,  orpiment,  and  unquenched  lime;  of  a  red  co- 
lour,  always  glossy,  but  not  always  transparent.  See 
Arsenicum  album. 

RE  BIS,  abessi,  azoth.  The  alvine  sordes,  in  old  au¬ 
thors  ;  or  the  hair  of  choleric  or  plethoric  men.  Amongst 
dchy mists  it  means  the  seed  from  whence  gold  is  ge¬ 
nerated  ;  and  it  has  obtained  the  barbarous  name  reins, 
because  its  first  two  ingredients,  by  long  coction,  be¬ 
come  one  in  species  and  number.  For  a  similar  reason 
the  mcrcurius  duplicatus  philosophicus ,  consisting  ot  -sul¬ 
phur  and  mercury,  is  called  rebis. 

F  RECEPTA'CULUM  CHY'LI,  vei  PECQUETI, 
(from  recipio ,  to  receive) ,  diversoriuni ,  sacculus  chylijci  us, 
the  RECEPTACLE  OF  THE  CHYLE,  first  demonsti ated 
by  Pecquet  at  Paris,  1651,  1652,  though  Eustachius  and 
Asellius  were  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  it.  It 
lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta,  at  the  union  of  the 
last  vertebra  of  the  back  with  the  first  of  the  loins,  and 
is  in  reality  the  union  only  of  the  different  lymphatics 
somewhat  enlarged ;  but  by  no  means  a  sac  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  as  it  is  sometimes  described.  The  upper  por¬ 
tion  lies  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena  azygos,  and 
forms  a  particular  canal  which  runs  up  through  the  tho¬ 
rax,  called  the  Ductus  thoracicus,  q.  v.  See  Mon¬ 
ro's  Osteology. 

Recepta'culum.  A  RECEPTACLE,  by  Ray  called 
sedcs ;  by  Boerhaave,  placenta ;  and  by  Vaillant,  t/iala - 
jnus,  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  other  six  parts  ot 
fructification  are  fixed.— 1.  Receptuculum  commune, 
connecting  many  flosculi.  2.  R  Jim  is,  a  basis  to  which 
are  fixed  the  parts  of  the  flower  exclusive  of  the  ger- 
men.  3.  R.fructijicationis,  common  to  the  flower  and 
fruit.  A.  /i .  I  met  us,  a  basis  for  the  fruit  only.  5.  R. 
propriinn,  belonging  to  the  fructification  only.  6.  K. 
scminum ,  the  basis  on  which  the  seeds  are  fixed  within 
the  pericarpium. 

RE  CIPE.  Take.  It  is  usually  placed  at  the  be¬ 
n-inning  of  prescriptions,  and  is  generally  wrote  thus,  R. 
or  |y.  or  with  the  character  for  tin,  %.  As  this  is  the 
astronomical  character  for  Jupiter,  it  has  been  ridicu¬ 
lously  supposed  an  invocation  for  success.  See  \{  . 

PECI.INA'TIO,  (from  rec/ino).  An  inactive  state 
of  the  muscles ;  in  botany  a  leaf  which  bends  down, 
and  whose  top  is  lower  than  its  base. 

RECTI  ITCA'TIO,  (from  rcctijico,  to  make  clear). 
See  Pepu  ratio. 

RE'CTOR  SPl'RITUS.  See  Spiiutus. 

RECTUM  INTES'lTNUM,  (from  red  its,  strait). 
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apcuthysmaws,  longanon ,  archox ,  cyssaros.  This  last  of 
the  large  intestines  is  every-where  covered  by  longitu¬ 
dinal  muscular  fibres,  and  hath  strong  circular  ones  for 
expelling  the  faeces,  it  is  not  furnished  with  bands  like 
the  colon,  nor  covered  with  the  peritonaeum,  as  the 
other  intestines.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum 
are  cryptae,  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  worms,  and  vas¬ 
cular  ridges  between  the  cryptae,  the  seat  of  haemor¬ 
rhoids,  apparently  raised  by  the  fat  between  the  mem¬ 
branous  and  muscular  coats,  interspersed  with  little 
glandular  follicles,  which  separate  mucus.  The  folds 
near  the  extremity  are  longitudinal,  forming  little  la¬ 
cunae  of  a  semicircular  form,  turned  upward  toward  the 
intestine.  rl  his  gut  is  a  continuation  of  the  last  convo¬ 
lution  of  the  colon,  which  having  passed  below  the 
lowest  vertebra  of  the  loins  to  the  inside  of  the  os  sa¬ 
crum,  is  bent  backward  in  the  concave  side,  to  which 
it  is  connected;  and  having  readied  the  os  coccygis  it 
runs  in  the  same  direction,  bending  a  little  forward, 
terminating  beyond  its  extremity.  The  arteries  are 
from  the  haemorrhoidalis  interna,  the  last  branch  of 
the  mesenterica  inferior,  which  communicate  with 
the  hypogastrica,  and  particularly  with  the  haemor¬ 
rhoidalis  externa.  The  veins  are  branches  from  the 
mesaraica  minor,  or  haemorrhoidalis  interna,  which 
communicate  with  the  hypogastrica.  The  nerves  are 
from  the  plexus  mesentericus  inferior  and  the  plexus 
hypogastricus. 

Sometimes  hard,  schirrous  lumps,  without  pain,  are 
seated  near  the  anus,  which  are  thrust  out  at  every 
effort  to  void  the  faeces,  and  are  then  slightly  painful ; 
but  at  no  other  time,  unless  handled.  If  they  have  a 
small  basis,  Mr.  Pott  advises  their  speedy  removal;  for 
otherwise  they  certainly  prove  fatal.  The  early  symp¬ 
toms  do  not  elucidate  their  nature  :  the  first  sensation  is 
that  of  wanting  to  void  a  large  stool,  but  without  effect. 
This  unavailing  inclination  frequently  returns,  and  on 
trying  a  clyster,  the  pipe  is  obstructed  by  a  hard  sub¬ 
stance.  The  nature  of  the  case  is  often  discovered  ;  but 
we  can  in  general  only  palliate.  A  tumour  perhaps  of 
this  kind  was  apparently  dissolved  by  the  external  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  beladonna.  Medical  Commentaries, 
i.  404. 

Another  disease  of  this  gut  is  a  general  relaxed  slate 
of  its  whole  substance  When  extruded  through  the 
anus,  it  is  bound  by  the  sphincter  muscle,  and  resem¬ 
bles  a  fungus  with  a  narrow  basis ;  a  true  fungus  is, 
however,  uniform,  and  the  finger  may  pass  round  it ;  it 
is  soft  to  the  touch,  yet  from  irritation  may  be  as  pain¬ 
ful  as  a  cancerous  one.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  with  accuracy,  as  the  first  may  be  cured, 
but  the  latter  cannot.  The  cancerous  fungus  within 
the  rectum  is  seldom  uniform,  but  generally  unequal, 
spreading  from  a  large  basis,  and  discharging  an  offen¬ 
sive  ichor  or  gleet. 

Another  disease  of  the  rectum  is  a  schirrous  contrac¬ 
tion,  It  occurs  usually  about  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
anus,  and  the  first  symptoms  are  obstinate  costiveness, 
alternated  by  a  watery  diarrhoea,  of  a  short  continuance. 
The  faeces  are  usually  retained.  Hemlock,  and  all  the 
variety  of  medicines,  have  been  tried  with  little  suc¬ 
cess.  The  cure  is  palliative  only.  The  existence  of 
the  disease  can  often  be  ascertained  with  accuracy,  as  it 
is  within  the  reach  of  the  finger. 

The  anus  is  sometimes  contracted  by  haemorrhoids. 


sometimes  by  venereal  tubercles;  and  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  and  iii.  there  are  in¬ 
stances  of  an  abscess  formed  in  this  part,  in  consequence 
of  swallowing  some  foreign  bodies,  or  of  substances 
forced  into  the  gut.  In  the  Medical  Commentaries  of 
Edinburgh,  a  case  occurs  of  a  calculus  formed  in  it. 
Palsy  and  gangrene,  sometimes  cancers,  of  this  part 
are  said  to  have  followed  the  abuse  of  drastics ;  and 
ulcers  of  the  rectum  are  endemic  in  the  Brazils.  They 
are  always  with  difficulty  cured,  though  Dr.  Rowley 
boasts  of  his  success  with  antimonials  and  salts.  See 
El STl)  LA. 

Sie'bold  Dissertatio  de  Morbis  Intestini  Recti;  Wris- 
berg  de  Preternatural!,  Idtestini  Recti  cum  Vesica  Coa- 
litu  ;  Rowley’s  Seventy-four  Cases  ;  Memoirs  of  the 
Medical  Society,  London,  vol.  ii.  art.  2  and  25 ;  Edin¬ 
burgh  Commentaries,  ii.  373. 

RL  C  l'US.  Strait.  The  name  of  several  muscles, 
denominated  from  the  rectilinear  direction  of  their 
fibres. 

Re'ctus  abdo'minis.  The  recti  muscles  of  the 
belly  arise  from  the  os  pubis,  are  inserted  into  the  ster¬ 
num,  and  are  expanded  upon  the  cartilages  of  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  sometimes  of  the  eighth  ribs, 
having  expanded  into  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  passes 
under  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  ex¬ 
tend  far  up  the  sternum.  In  their  course  they  are  divid¬ 
ed  into  four  or  five  portions,  by  tendinous  intersections, 


ments;  and  the  vessels  which  pass  underneath  the  up¬ 
per  parts  are  the  mammary  artery  descending,  and  its 
vein  ascending  ;  those  of  the  lower  part  are  the  epigas¬ 
tric  artery  ascending,  and  its  vein  descending.  In 
this  muscle  certain  white  lines  and  impressions  are 
perceptible,  called  by  Vesalius  perigrap/tce.  Its  use  is 
to  compress  the  abdomen,  and  to  assist  in  raising  the 
body. 

Re'ctus  ante'rior.  See  Rectus  cruris. 

Re'ctus  a'nticus  bre  vis.  See  Rectus  inteu- 
nus  MINOR. 

Re'ctus  a'nticus  lo'ngus.  See  Rectus  in- 

TERNUS  MAJOR. 

Re'ctus  atto'llens.  See  Genio-hyoimeus. 

Re'ctus  cru'ris;  rectus  fern  oris,  rectus  anterior,  or 
gracilis  anterior ,  rises  by  a  strong  tendon  from  the  an¬ 
terior  and  superior  process  of  the  ileum,  and  from  the 
cartilaginous  tip  of  the  acetabulum,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  patella. 

Re  ctus  de'primens,  et  infe'rior  o'culi.  See 
Depressor  ocult. 

Re'ctus  exte'rnus  o'culi.  See  Abductor 

OCU  LI- 

Re'ctus  inte'rnus;  gracilis  internus,  rises  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  os  pubis,  where  it  joins  to  the  ischium, 
and  runs  to  the  internal  condyle.  It  serves  to  bend  the 
thigh  forward. 

Re’ctus  inte'rnus  ma  jor;  rectus  anticus  longus, 
Jlcxor  capitis,  lies  before  the  rectus  internus  minor; 
rises  commonly  by  as  many  tendons  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  third,  and  second  cervical 
vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cuneiform  process  of  the  os  occipitis,  bending  the  neck 
forward. 

Re'ctus  inte'rnus  mi'nor,  a'nnuens  :  rectus 
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i/tlernus  minor  of  Oowper;  rectus  anticus  tu  rns  of  Win¬ 
slow  ;  is  also  named  renvens.  It  rises  from  the  loot  ot 
the  transverse  process  ot  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  cuneiform  process  of  the  os  occipitis,  just  behind  the 
groove  where  the  lateral  sinus  forms  the  beginning  of 
the  internal  jugular.  This  muscle  gives  the  head  a 
lateral  motion  upon  the  atlas. 

Re  ctus  inte'rnus  o'cult,  rises  from  the  bottom 
of  the  socket  near  the  hole  by  which  the  optic  nerve 
enters  the  orbit,  passes  on  the  side  of  the  globe  next 
the  nose,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotica.  It  draws 
the  eye  towards  the  nose.  See  Abductor  oculi. 

Re'ctus  eater  a'lis,  rises  from  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  os  occipitis 
and  os  temporis,  near  the  mastoid  process.  It  bends 
the  head  to  one  side. 

Re'ctus  ma'joe  ;  rectus  capitis  posticus  major, 
rises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  process  of  the 
dentata  ;  runs  upwards  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted 
by  a  flat  tendon,  near  where  the  os  occipitis  is  joined  to 
the  os  temporis,  serving  to  bring  the  head  backwards. 

It  is  in  part  a  rotator  of  the  head,  and  though  styled 
rectus  is  in  reality  an  oblique  muscle. 

Re'ctus  mi'nor;  rectus  capitis  posticus  minor,  rises 
from  the  knob  which  answers  to  the  spinal  process  of 
the  atlas,  and  passes  thence  to  the  head.  It  can  only 
move  the  head  upon  the  atlas. 

Rectus  superior  o'cui-i.  See  Elevator 
oculi. 

RECURRENS,  (from  recur ro,  to  return).  The  re¬ 
current  nerve.  See  Par  vagum,  and  Nf.rvus. 

REDDLE.  An  argillaceous  ocre,  formerly  used  as  a 
tonic,  and  externally  as  an  astringent. 

RE  DUC,  vel  RE  DUX,  (from  reduco,  to  bring  bach). 
A  FLUX,  or  a  POWDER  by  which  oxides  are  reduced 
to  a  metallic  form.  Fluxes  are  generally  either  of  the 
vitreous  or  the  saline  kind  :  by  the  former  are  meant 
all  those  that  are,  or  readily  assume  a  glassy  form  in  the 
fire  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  glass  of  lead,  or  of  an¬ 
timony,  and  borax  :  by  the  latter  those  composed  of 
salts.  There  are  fluxes  of  a  yet  cheaper  kind  ;  such  as 
dried  wine-lees,  dried  cow-dung,  dried  horse-dung, 
dried  river-mud,  fuller’s  earth,  iron-filings,  &c. ;  and 
a  variety  of  compound  fluxes,  some  of  which  are  chiefly 
adapted  for  particular  ores :  indeed  almost  every  opera¬ 
tor  has  his  favourites.  For  the  common  black  flux,  see 
Calcinatio. 

REFECTI  VA.  (from  reficio).  See  Cardiaca. 

REFRIGERANT  1  A,  (from  refrigero,  to  cool).  A 
class  of  medicines  of  peculiar  utility  in  all  cases  of  in¬ 
creased  tone  or  action  ot  the  sanguiferous  system.  As 
increased  action  of  the  vessels  produces  increased  heat, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  different  causes  of  the  latter  in¬ 
fluence  the  former.  If  it  were  necessary  to  make  any 
distinction  in  a  class  of  medicines  so  simple,  we  should 
say,  that  they  are  adapted  either  for  a  sudden  or  a  per¬ 
manent  effect.  Of  the  former  kind,  cold  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  remedy  ;  of  the  latter,  a  diet  of  weak  alimentary 
powers,  or,  more  strictly,  every  means  of  lessening  the 
proportion  of  the  gluten  in  the  circulating  mass. 

Cold  is  administered  in  the  form  of  cold  air,  cold 
water,  or  the  different  fluids  which  attract  caloric.  The 
more  temporary  effect  of  cold  produces,  we  have  seen, 
reaction,  so  that  the  continuance  of  its  application  is 
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necessary.  The  neutral  and  earthy  salts  arc,  in  different 
degrees,  refrigerant;  and  nitre  is  perhaps  the  most 
powerful,  or  a  combination  of  nitre  with  crude  sal 
ammoniac.  The  acid  fruits  and  the  native  acids  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  refrigerant  from  the  same  principle,  though 
they  have  some  influence,  when  long  continued,  as  w'eak 
aliments. 

Sedatives,  however,  repress  inordinate  circulation  by 
an  action  apparently  chemical,  and  hold  a  middle  rank 
between  cold  and  the  diminution  of  the  denser  parts 
of  the  blood.  Emetics  in  nauseating  doses  are  of  this 
kind;  probably  the  acid  products  of  fermentation ;  more 
certainly  the  preparations  of  lead.  Avoiding  all  stimuli 
must  be  also  a  comparative  cause  of  diminished  action. 

The  great  source,  however,  of  the  change  intended 
by  this  class  of  medicines  is  the  diminution  of  the 
denser  parts  of  the  blood.  Thus  all  evacuations  of  blood 
are  permanently  refrigerant;  for  though  watery  fluids  are 
quickly  supplied  to  fill  the  vessels,  the  gluten  and  red 
globules  are  of  slower  production.  Low  diet  is  a  re¬ 
medy  of  the  same  kind;  and  when  we  consider  the 
effects  of  vinegar  in  reducing  the  bulk,  we  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  it  may  have  some  effect  on  the  digestive 
process,  and  added  to  its  sedative  quality,  obvious  in  the 
mouth  and  on  the  lips,  may  also  lessen  the  proportion 
of  gluten  in  the  blood. 

The  great  utility  of  refrigerants  is  chiefly  seen  in  all 
infi  minatory  affections,  and  in  all  the  pyrexiae  of  Dr. 
Cullen,  which  depend  on  increased  action,  particu¬ 
larly  haemorrhages  and  inflammations.  In  these  cases 
the”  diminution  of  the  symptoms  only  affix  the  limits  ; 
but  in  the  continued  action  of  refrigerants  of  every 
kind  we  have  reason  to  dread  the  most  permanent 
chronic  debility.  The  greatest  caution  is  consequently 
necessary,  in  their  employment. 

REFHIGERA  TIO.  See  Horror. 
REFR1GERATO  R1UM,  (from  refrigero).  A  re¬ 
frigeratory  ;  the  vessel  filled  with  water,  through 
which  the  worm  passes  in  distillations,  to  condense  the 
vapours  as  they  pass  through  it. 

RE  GIA  A  QUA.  See  NiTRUM. 
llE'GIMEN,  (from  rego,  to  govern).  The  regi¬ 
men,  or  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
serve  or  to  restore  health.  See  DijETA;  (Stahl  de 
Regimine.)  In  chemistry  it  is  the  regulation  of  fires. 

KEGIONA'LIS  MO  11BUS,  (from  regio,  a  country). 
See  Endemius. 

REGI'STERES,  (from  rego).  Registers,  or  open¬ 
ings,  in  different  parts  of  furnaces,  to  be  shut  occasion¬ 
ally.  By  their  means  the  lire  may  be  regulated,  for  the 
heat  is  increased  or  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  ac¬ 
cess  of  air.  These  holes  should  be  from  two  to  four 
inches  wide,  if  the  internal  diameter  of  the  furnace 
does  not  exceed  a  foot. 

RE'GULIS  BARBADE'NSIS  vel  JAMAICE'NSIS. 
See  Palma  nobilis. 

RE  GULUS.  A  metal  in  its  metallic  form  ;  from 
rex,  because  the  alchemists  expected  to  find  gold  in  the 
metal. 

RELAXA'TIO,  (from  relaxo) ;  chalusis.  See  Pro¬ 
cidentia  uteri,  and  Atonia. 

REMEDIUM,  (from  re,  and  medcor,  to  heat);  a 
REMEDY;  bocthema;  a  medicine  by  which  any  illnes* 
is  cured.  Sec  Materia  medica. 
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REMITTE'NTES,  (from  remitto,  to  abate).  Re¬ 
mitting  diseases  are  fevers  in  which  the  paroxysm 
abates  without  wholly  receding. 

As  we  have  spoken  so  fully  of  intermittents,  diseases 
of  a  similar  nature  with  remittents,  we  have  less 
temptation  to  enlarge  on  the  present  subject.  Some 
considerations  were,  however,  referred  to  tins  article. 
We  have  seen  that  the  true  regular  intermittent  has 
but  one  paroxysm  in  twenty-four  hours.  When  a  re¬ 
mittent  first  assumes  the  form  of  an  intermittent 
fever,  the  remission  is  regularly  more  distinct;  the 
sweat  comes  on,  and  the  urine  drops  a  more  copious 
sediment.  This  remission  becomes,  by  degrees,  more 
perfect,  and  after  the  sweat  there  is  some  interval  of 
apyrexia.  The  disease  then  soon  becomes  an  inter¬ 
mittent.  When  the  contrary  change  takes  place,  the 
paroxysm  is  prolonged,  and  its  crisis  is  less  complete.  It 
is  seldom  prolonged  to  the  period  of  the  next  attack ; 
but  the  fever  remains  in  a  less  degree,  and  its  violence 
is  gradually  increased  in  each  interval  till  the  remissions 
are  indistinct. 

In  general,  every  fever  begins  with  exacerbations  and 
remissions,  but  the  exacerbations  of  the  true  remittent 
are,  on  the  alternate  days  of  the  continued  fever,  every 
evening,  and  more  slightly  every  day  about  eleven  or 
twelve.  Every  fever  approaches,  however,  the  tertian 
type.  Remittents  generally  show  it  very  strikingly,  and 
the  most  continued  fevers  have,  as  already  observed,- 
their  more  remarkable  changes  on  alternate  days,  down 
to  the  fourteenth;  the  period,  independent  of  accidental 
circumstances,  of  every  continued  fever.  With  respect 
to  remittents,  however,  this  is  perceived  most  strikingly, 
for  twenty  tertian  remitting  epidemics  are  described  for 
one  quartan  or  quotidian  remittent.  In  examining  the 
symptoms  of  different  epidemics,  the  succession  of  the 
paroxysms  may  appear  to  oppose  this  opinion,  and  quo¬ 
tidian  remittents  to  be  more  common  than  we  have  re¬ 
presented.  On  a  closer  examination,  however,  these 
apparent  amphimerinae  are  in  reality  double  tertians. 
Stahl  has  pointed  out  numerous  instances  of  this  kind 
in  his  dissertation  De  Tertiana,  Eebris  genium  uni- 
versum  manifestante.  It  is  a  principle  which  should 
be  always  kept  in  view,  in  every  consideration  relating 
to  the  progress  of  fever. 

We  found  it  difficult  to  explain  why,  after  a  com¬ 
plete  solution  of  the  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent,  the 
same  series  should  recur.  With  respect  to  remittents 
there  is  little  difficulty,  for  almost  every  epidemic  of 
this  kind  is  attended  with  asthenic  symptoms,  or  rather 
with  the  most  extreme  debility.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  paroxysm,  the  sensorial  energy  is  not  restored :  the 
fomes  remains,  till,the  returning  evening  exacerbation, 
or,  more  often,  the  returning  tertian  tendency  renews 
the  train  of  symptoms.  These  considerations  render  it 
highly  probable  that  the  true  reason  of  the  renewal  of 
intermitting  paroxysms  is  the  imperfect  restoration  of 
the  sensorial  energy  by  the  former  fit;  a  cause  already 
suggested,  and  which  the  remaining  languor  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  strongly  supports.  This  reasoning  acquires  more 
force  when  we  find  that  all  the  febres  comitatoc  of  Torti 
are  remittents,  and  that  the  accompanying  symptoms 
are  chiefly  those  of  debility.  As  we  may  suppose  the 
nosology  of  Dr.  Cullen  to  be  generally  known,  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  refer  to  his  enumerations  of  the  tertian* 


comitatae  of  Torti,  page  53,  vol.  ii.  1780.  To  this  we 
may  add  the  various  accounts  of  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indies  and  America;  the  epidemics  observed  by 
Sarcone  at  Naples;  and  the  different  publications  re¬ 
specting  camp  fevers,  and  those  occurring  in  long  voy¬ 
ages,  especially  in  transports  conveying  large  bodies  of 
troops. 

It  is  easy  to  say  with  our  predecessors  in  this  work, 
that  we  must  “empty  the  bowels  and  throw  in  the 
bark.  It  is  the  language  of  inexperience  and  ignorance; 
but  we  need  not  enlarge  on  the  more  difficult  parts  of 
the  treatment,  as  we  have  already  noticed  them  in  our 
account  of  the  yellow  fever. 

The  asthenic  remittents  of  warm  climates  are"  the 
diseases  in  which  cold  applications  are  found  chiefly  use¬ 
ful;  and  the  account  which  sir  John  Chardin  gives  of 
the  treatment  of  the  fever  which  he  experienced  at 
Gombron  is  a  good  example  of  the  practice.  It  con¬ 
sisted  in  cold  drinks  and  cold  applications.  Cold  affu¬ 
sions  are  too  violent  repellents  of  the  blood  from  the 
surface  ;  and  sponging  the  body  with  cold  water  and 
vinegar  is  all  that  can  be  allowed  in  this  line.  The 
bark  may  assist  recovery,  but  there  is  seldom  any  pro¬ 
per  period  for  its  use  during  the  fever. 

IlE  MORA  ARA  TRI,  (from  remoror).  See  Ano- 
nis. 

REN,  ( a  kidney),  nephros.  See  Renes. 

RENALES  ARTE'RI.dE,  (from  renes,  the  kidneys), 
emufgentes  arteries,  are  generally  two  in  number,  and  go 
out  on  each  side  from  the  lower  descending  aorta,  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  mesenterica  superior.  The  right 
is  situated  more  backward,  and  is  longer  than  the  left, 
because  the  vena  cava  lies  on  the  right  side  between  the 
aorta  and  the  kidney.  They  run  commonly  without 
division,  almost  horizontally  to  the  kidneys,  into  the 
depressions  of  which  they  enter  by  several  branches 
which  form  arches  in  the  inner  substance  of  the  viscera. 
IJrom  these  arches  many  small  branches  go  out  toward 
the  circumference,  or  surface  of  the  kidneys.  Some¬ 
times  two  arteries  go  into  one  kidney.  Generally  the 
right  renal  artery  passes  bqhind  the  vena  cava,  and  the 
renal  vein  in  the  other  side;  and  the  left  artery  first 
behind,  and  then  before  the  vein.  Sometimes  they 
send  branches  to  the  glandul®  renales,  membrana  adi- 
posa  of  the  kidneys,  and  even  to  the  diaphragm. 

Rena'les  vENiE,  emulgentes  veins ,  spring  from  the 
inferior  cava,  when  it  arrives  at  the  kidneys,  into 
which  these  branches  are  sent.  They  are  the  largest 
veins  connected  with  the  ve»a  cava,  between  the  liver 
and  the  bifurcation.  The  right  emulgent  is  the  shortest, 
the  left  the  longest;  for  it  crosses  the  trunk  of  the 
aorta.  Usually  the  left  emulgent  vein  receives  the  left 
spermatic  vein. 

RENE'LIUS.  See  Rhf.ncos. 

RE'NES,  (oltto  tu  peiv,  from  the  flow  of  urine).  The 
KIDNEYS  are  two  oblong  flattened  bodies,  extending 
from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  to  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra.  The  right  kidney  lies  under  the  great  lobe 
of  the  liver,  and  is  lower  than  the  left,  which  is  situated 
under  the  spleen.  They  resemble  in  shape  a  large 
bean,  of  which  the  concave  side  is  towards  the  vertebrae. 
Their  length  is  double  their  breadth,  and  the  latter 
double  their  thickness.  The  upper  extremity  is  broader 
and  more  incurvated  than  the  lower,  and  the  depression 
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Jn  the  eoncavo  side  is  oblong,  surrounded  by  small  tu¬ 
bercles.  The  kidneys  themselves  are  covered  .chiefly 
with  a  cellular  substance;  for  the  peritonaeum  is  ex¬ 
tended  only  over  the  upper  and  fore-side,  so  tha  twhen 
the  kidney  adheres  to  the  muscles,  matter  and  even 
stones  may  be  discharged  through  an  abscess,  without 
danger  from  access  of  air  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
The  aorta  descenders,  and  the  vena  cava  inferior,  lie 
between  the  kidneys,  pretty  close  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae.  (See  Renai.es  AltTERiAi  and  ven/E.) 
Each  artery  is  surrounded  by  a  nervous  net-work,  from 
which  the  nerves  enter  with  the  arteries.  The  kidneys 
are  covered  on  one  side  by  the  peritonaeum,  and  the 
whole  substance  is  invested  by  a  capsule,  composed  of 
two  laminae,  connected  together  by  cellular  substance. 
The  external  lamina  is  thin  and  smooth,  rendering  the 
kidney  uniform,  and  passing  by  numerous  elongations 
into  its  substance.  In  children  the  convex  part  is 
divided  into  little  lobules;  a  form  sometimes  continued 
in  adults.  The  substance  of  the  kidney  is  divided  into 
the  external  or  cortical,  and  the  internal,  tubular,  or 
mammillary  portion,  the  latter  of  which  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  pyramidal  bodies,  about  twelve  in  each 
kidney,  whose  points  are  received  into  the  pelvis,  so 
that  the  cortical  part  not  only  lies  round  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  the  kidney,  bivt-its- processes  pass  into  the  inter¬ 
stices.  The  cortical  part  is  wholly  vascular,  but  in 
minute  injections,  certain  appendages,  called  CORPORA 
logos  A,  are  observable.  These  are  natural  cells, 
where  the  small  arteries  seem  to  be  expanded.  Ruysch 
thinks  them  only  convoluted  arteries.  In  the  veins  no 
cryptae  are  seen,  so  that  they  are  not  extravasations; 
they  are  also  uniform,  and  confined  to  the  cortical  part. 

The  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels  are  peculiar; 
for  in  their  ultimate  branches  they  resemble  stars,  and 
in  this  form  are  lost  on  the  proper  membrane  of  the 
kidneys.  The  medullary,  the  striated,  and  the  mammil¬ 
lary  portions,  are  apparently  continuations  of  the  same 
substance,  differing  only  in  the  proportion  of  red  ves¬ 
sels.  Every  anatomist  has  refined  in  his  observations 
on  the  structure  of  the  kidneys;  but  these  refinements 
are  sometimes  doubtful,  and  scarcely  in  any  instance 
applicable  to  physiology.  Each  mammilla  lies  in  a  kind 
of  membranous  calyx,  or  infundibulum,  which  opens 
into  a  common  membranous  cavity,  called  the  pelvis. 
After  the  infundibula  have  contracted  into  a  conical 
form  round  the  apices  of  the  mammillae,  each  forms  a 
small  short  tube,  which,  uniting  at  different  distances 
along  the  bottom  of  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  constitute 
three  large  tubes,  passing  from  the  sinus  obliquely 
downwards,  and  uniting  into  one  trunk,  called  the  urc- 
fer.^This  excretory  duct  runs  down  obliquely  on  each 
side,  with  a  small  degree  of  inflexion,  to  the  lateral  parts 
of  tj^e  inner  side  of  the  os  sacrum,  and  passing  between 
the  rectum  and  bladder  terminates  in  the  latter  at  its 
inferior  part,  near  the  vesiculae  seminales.  The  ureters 
perforate  each  coat  distinctly  in  a  slanting  manner ;  so 
that  their  oblique  insertion  answers  the  purpose  oi  a 
valve,  when  the  bladder  is  distended.  The  internal  liga¬ 
mentary  membrane  of  each  ureter  does  not  end  with  its 
passage  into  the  bladder,  but  is  continued  toward  the 
prostate  gland,  where  it  seems  to  be  inserted;  keeping 
the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  from  too  great  distension, 
and  the  ureters  fixed.  The  artery  is  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  and  partly  before  the  vein;  the 


vein  is  about  the  middle,  and  between  the  artery  and 
the  ureter,  which  is  in  the  lower  part,  a  little  behind 
the  vein,  and  partly  surrounded  by  a  branch  of  the  ar¬ 
tery.  Nephrotomy  therefore  appears  impossible  ;  and 
the  operation,  however  represented,  is  only  oiening  an 
abscess  in  the  loin,  when  from  inflammation  a  concre¬ 
tion  between  the  kidney  and  peritonaeum  has  takeu 
place.  See  Nephrotomta. 

One  kidney  is  occasionally  absent  (Stoll  Ratio  Me- 
dendi,  ii.  386),  sometimes  of  a  monstrous  size,  from 
calculus  or  from  purulent  matter:  it  has  been  found  to 
weigh  thirty-five  pounds.  (Histoire  de  l'Academie  des 
Sciences,  an.  l/3‘2,  and  Haller  de  Renibus  Monstrosis). 
When  one  has  decayed,  the  other  has  been  enlarged. 
(Morgagni  de  Sedibus,  &c.  ep.  xl.  l-i).  The  most  fre¬ 
quent  changes  are,  however,  a  depraved  substance  and 
a  diminished  bulk.  It  has  been  found  by  Wartoti 
( Adenographia,  p.  96)  so  small  as  not  to  weigh  more 
than  a  dram  ;  to  be  gangrenous  ;  eroded;  full  of  hyda¬ 
tids,  or  tubercles  ;  and  ossified.  (Fearon  in  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Communications,  i.  2/ ).  The  principal  complaint 
is,  however,  ulceration,  of  wThich  we  have  numerous 
instances  in  the  works  of  physicians  of  every  age  from 
the  time  of  Hippocrates.  (See  Nephritis.)  Worms 
have  been  sometimes  found  in  the  kidneys  ;  but  rarely' 
in  the  human  kidney,  except  when  ulcerated  or  con¬ 
sumed.  Wounds  in  the  kidneys  are  sometimes  healed 
(Haller  Pathologia  Obs.  69);  but  frequently  fatal. 
Hailer,  in  the  Gottingen  Commentaries,  describes  a 
case  in  which  it  was  displaced,  and  also  degenerated  ; 
and,  in  his  Opuscula  Minora,  iii.  40,  is  an  instance  of 
the  two  kidneys  coalescing.  See  also  Calculus. 

Re'nes  succenturia'ti,  (from  succenturio,  to  sup¬ 
ply  or  Jill  up).  These  supplementary  kidneys  are 
sometimes  peculiarly  large,  sometimes  wanting,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  double,  without  any  peculiar  affection  of  the 
function,  and  their  use  is  little  known.  See  Capsules 
ATRABl  I.I  ARIiE. 

RENI’SUS,  (from  rent  tor,  to  resist) .  Resistence, 
properly  belongs  to  hardness,  which  resists  impressions, 
or  to  perfect  elasticity,  if  such  existed.  The  renitentes 
corporis  dispositiones  are  those  powers  df  the  body 
which  resist  the  effects  of  morbific  miasma,  or  conta¬ 
gion.  Galen,  and  Vander  Linden. 

RENOVATIO,  (from  renovo,  to  renew).  Reno¬ 
vation,  or  the  restoration  of  a  mineral  body  from  an 
imperfect  to  a  perfect  state. 

RENU'ENS  MUSCULUS,  ( renuo ,  because  ijt 
throws  back  the  head).  See  Rectus  inteknus 
MINOR. 

IIENUNCIA'TIO,  (from  renuncio,  to  declare  openly) , 
clogium,  an  opinion  or  judgment  given  by  a  physician 
or  surgeon  to  a  magistrate  or  judge  with  respect  to  the 
mortality  of  a  wound;  of  poison  being  taken,  tkc.  See 
Ambrosius  Pa  rams,  Tractatus  an  nexus  Chirurgiae  de 
Renunciationibus. 

REPELLENT! A,  (from  repetlo,  to  drive  baric). 
Repellent  medicines;  those  which  prevent  such 
an  afflux  of  a  fluid  to  any  part  as  would  excite  tumour 
or  inflammation.  These  are  chiefly  astringents  and 
stimulants.  See  Discutienti  a  and  Lnhlammatio. 

RE  PENS,  (from  repo,  to  creep.)  The  epithet  of  a 
plant  which  creeps  on  the  ground. 

REFRODUCTIO,  (from  reproduco,  to  reproduce,  or 
renew) .  Rcgcncratio,  resurrect iu.  This  function  has 
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been  considered  as  more  extensive  and  important  in  its 
operation  than  sound  observation  will  support.  In  the 
lower  orders  of  animals,  composed  like  vegetables  of  a 
congeries  of  buds,  each  part  can  become  a  living  ani¬ 
mal,  and  this  power  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  structure;  but  we  have  remarked,  that 
fibrous,  primordial  parts  are  not  reproduced  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  organised  forms.  We  greatly  doubt  of  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  glans  penis,  recorded  in  the  Medical 
Essays  of  Edinburgh,  for  this  reason,  that  even  the 
sensation  is  said  not  to  have  been  injured  ;  and  totally 
disbelieve  the  Ephemerides  Naturae  Curiosorum,  where 
veins  and  the  tongue  are  said  to  have  been  regenerated. 
If  either  could  happen,  it  would  not  occur  in  solitary 
instances.  See  Repnio. 

Ambrose  Pa rey  Opera  Chirurgica,  lib.  xxii. ;  Domier 
de  Viribus  Naturae  in  Reparandis  Parti  bus,  &  c. ;  Gold- 
hagen  de  Reproductione  Partium. 

REPU  LSIO,  (from  rcpe/lo,  to  drive  bach).  Repul¬ 
sion,  an  action  of  bodies  opposed  to  attraction  :  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  most  extensive  application  in  chemistry, 
indeed  equally  with  attraction.  It  is  supposed  to  de¬ 
pend  on  a  polarity  in  the  particles  of  bodies,  analogous,  if 
not  similar,  to  that  observed  in  magnetism.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  explaining  ignotum  per  ignotius ;  for  we  know 
little  of  the  causes  of  magnetic  phenomena  Repulsion, 
however,  we  know  to  be  connected  in  general  with 
caloric;  but  as  antagonising  attraction  it  apparently  acts 
independent  of  caloric.  rlhe  French  philosophers 
often  confound  it  with  resistance  and  elasticity. 

HES  NA1  (JR A  LES.  According  to  Boerhaa'e  these 
are  life,  the  cause  of  life,  and  its  effects,  which  remain 
in  some  degree  whatever  may  be  the  disease.  See 
ClUCUMSTANTIA. 

RESEDA,  (from  resedo,  to  appease;  from  its  allay¬ 
ing  inflammation).  See  Barrarra. 

RESINAS,  (from  paw,  because  it  flows  fro.n'ege- 
table  substances).  Resins  are  the  productions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  sometimes  exude  spontaneously 
from  trees,  and  at  others  are  separated  by  chemical  art. 
Except  when  they  spontaneously  exude,  they  are  usu¬ 
ally.  mixed  with  extractive  matter  and  with  gum  From 
the  first  they  may  be  separated  by  sulphuric  ether,  and 
from  the  latter  by  alcohol.  Yet  in  each  case  the  resin  is 
seldom  wholly  pure. 

Resins  are  usually  in  some  degree  transparent,  and 
their  taste  is  sometimes  pungent,  though  this  vegetable 
substance  is  more  frequently  tasteless.  Its  colour  is 
yellow  or  brown  ;  its  specific  gravity  about  l.io,  and  it 
is  an  electric.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alco¬ 
hol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils  ;  easily  melts  ;  burns  with  a 
white  flame,  much  smoke,  and  a  strong  smell.  When 
distilled  it  yields  a  large  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  with 
a  very  inconsiderable  one  of  acid  :  the  latter  is  some¬ 
times  absent.  When  its  solutions  in  alcohol,  ether,  or 
oils,  are  evaporated,  the  resin  remains  unchanged,  with 
a  smooth  shining  surface,  styled  a  varnish.  It  is 
scarcely  acted  on  by  alkalis  or  acids,  and  distilled  in 
close  vessels  furnishes  some  acid,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  empyreumatic  oil; 

From  these  facts  it  might  be  supposed  that  resin 
is  another  form  of  oil ;  and,  in  fact,  if  volatile  oils  are 
exposed  to  oxygen,  they  become  resins,  forming  in 
their  change  a  little  w'ater,  so  that  they  probably  lose  a 
portion  of  hydrogen.  If  we  wish  to  discover  whether 


any  vegetable  substance  contains  resin,  we  should  pour 
on  it  sulphuric  ether,  and  expose  it  to  the  light;  when 
the  resin,  if  any  exist,  will  become  of  a  brown  colour 
Resin  has,  therefore,  apparently  the  same  analogy  to 
volatile  which  wax  has  to  fixed  oils. 

Resins  appear  to  be  of  almost  infinite  variety,  and  in- 
deed  every  difference  in  the  taste  and  flavour  of  the 
essential  oils  influences  the  sensible  qualities  of  the 
lesins  derived  from  them.  1  he  principal  resins  are 
Chiu  turpentine,  from  the  pistuce.it  terebinth  us  Lin. ;  the 
Venice  turpentine,  commonly  employed  in  medicine;  the 
Strasburg  turpentine,  from  the.  common  fir;  pitch,  from 
the  pinus  picea  ;  elerni,  from  the  amyris  elemifera;  mas- 
rich,  from  the  pistachia  lentiscus ;  guaiacum,  from  the 
guaiacum  officinale ;  ludanuni,  from  the  cistus  ladani- 
ferus ;  dragon's  bloo  I,  from  the  dracena  draco  ;  balsam 
of  Mecca,  from  the  amyris  opobalsamum ;  balsam  of  co¬ 
paiba,  from  the  copaifwa  officinalis.  Benzoin,  the 
balsams  of  I  era  and  1’olu,  and  the  storax,  contain  resin 
joined  with  the  benzoic  acid.  See  Balsam  um. 

All  vegetable  extractive  matters,  by  an  union  with 
oxygen,  seem  to  be  in  part  changed  to  resin  ;  so  that 
the  London  college  has  properly  directed  decoctions  of 
bark  to  be  boiled  only  for  a  short  time  in  close  vessels. 
'1  here  are  a  variety  of  gum  resins  used  in  medicine,  of 
which  the  principal  are  the  fetid  gums,  aloes,  and 
opium. 

The  acrid  resins  exhibited  by  themselves  often  ad¬ 
here  to  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  irritating  and  in¬ 
flaming  them.  These  inconveniencies  are  remedied 
by  alcaline  salts,  by  soap,  and  in  a  great  degree  by  su¬ 
gar,  if  previously  triturated  witli  the  resin.  Essential 
oils  are  said  to  correct  resins;  but  the  oil  soon  sepa¬ 
rates  in  the  stomach,  and  the  resin  is  equally  active 
with  the  added  stimulus  of  the  oil. 

The  action  of  these  medicines  is  extended  beyond 
the  prima:  viae,  as  is  e  idem  from  the  children  being 
purged  by  the  milk  of  those  nurses  who  take  them. 
See  Neumann’s  Chemical  Works;  Aikin’s  Dictionary 
of  L  hemistry. 

RE'SlNA  A'NIME.  SeeANiMB. 

Resina  fla'va  remains  after  the  distillation  of  oil 
ot  turpentine,  and  is  the  common  resin  of  the  shops, 
chiefly  employed  in  extern  .1  applications.  It  forms  part 
of  the  composition  of  several  plasters,  and  gives  a  name 
to  one  ointment,  unguent  um  resi/nc  Jiavce.  (See  B  isi- 
LICON.)  Lewis  says,  in  taste  it  is  considerably  bitter, 
and  sometimes  given  as  a  corroborant  and  diuretic,  in 
preference  to  the  turpentine,  as  containing  less  of  its 
stimulating  qualities.  On  trial  we  could  not  And  any 
remarkable  medicinal  virtue  in  it,  even  in  iarge  doses. 
Materia  Medica.  See  Abies. 

Resina  lutea  Australasias.  The  yellow  resin 
of  New  Holland,  is  produced  from  a  low  herbaceous 
plant,  which  bears  its  fructification  at  the  end  of  a  long 
hollow  reed.  The  resin  seems  to  exude  from  different 
parts  of  the  plant;  but  is  found  in  the  earth  after  the  tears 
have  .separated,  and  may  be  obtained  in  large  quantities. 
Its  most  powerful  menstrua  are  alcohol  and  ether;  but 
it  is  wholly  soluble  in  the  water  of  pure  kali.  It 
seems  to  be  slightly  tonic  and  antispasmodic,  to  which 
pectoral  qualities  have  been  liberally  added;  but  does 
not  promise  to  be  an  important  addition  to  the  materia 
medica. 

R  ESINA  it  u '  u  r  A  A  usx  it  a  L  as  i  ie.  The  red  resin  of 
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New  Holland,  is  a  production  of  the  eucalyptus  resin  fra 
of  Wildenow,  ii.  0 17,  and  Linna-an  Transactions,  m. 
84.  It  resembles  in  every  respect  the  gum  kino;  nor 
is  it  in  a  medical  view  superior. 

Re's  I N  A  TOST  A,  FRICTA,  nigra.  See  COLO- 

PHONIA- 

Re'sin.t:  FL &VJE  UNGUENTDM.  See  Basilicon 

FLAVUM. 

RtSPIRA'TIO,  (from  resptro,  to  t alee  breath). 
Breathing,  anapneusis,  the  action  of  taking  in  and 
discharging  the  air  from  the  lungs,  including,  therefore, 
inspiration  and  expiration. 

This  function  is  of  the  most,  extensive  importance, 
since  there  are  few  animated  beings  to  whose  circulat¬ 
ing  fluids  the  occasional  access  of  air  is  not  essentially 
necessary,  either  in  its  gaseous  state,  or  as  combined 
with  water.  In  general  the  weight  of  the  air  is  alone 
sufficient  for  its  impulse,  and  it  is  necessary  only  to 
make  some  vacuum  to  admit  either  air  or  water.  In 
the  amphibia,  and  in  fish,  the  aperture  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  action  of  the  jaws  propels  the  fluid,  eithei  an 
or  water,  into  the  lungs,  or  over  the  gills,  that  the  blood 
may  partake  its  salutary  influence.  In -insects  we  find 
no  apparatus  to  assist  its  action,  though  some  such  up 
parently  exists,  since  the  spiracula  lead  to  canals  which 
pass  through  the  whole  body,  anastomosing  freely  with 
each  other.  The  numerous  spiracles  seem  to  show, 
independent  of  these  anastomoses,  some  separate  in¬ 
fluence,  since  by  varnishing  them  in  succession,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  access  of  the  air,  the  parts  become  succes¬ 
sively  paralytic ,  but  the  animal  does  not  die  till  the 
upper  apertures  are  closed. 

in  the  human  body  air  is  received  into  the  lungs  in 
consequence  of  a  vacuum  formed  by  the  elevation  ot 
the  ribs  With  their  action  the  diaphragm  seems  to 
correspond;  and  from  a  convex  form  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  it  becomes  nearly  straight  It  has  been 
represented  as  becoming  concave;  but  this  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  phenomena  of  muscular  action. 
When  the  action  of  the  intercostals  is  remitted,  the 
chest  falls  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  ot  its  liga¬ 
ments,  and  relaxation  is  a  constant  alternating  state 
with  conti action  in  every  muscle,  unless  when  diseased. 
This  statement  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
correct;  nor  need  we  enlarge  on  the  very  different  opi¬ 
nions  which  have  been  offered  on  the  subject,  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  elucidate  the  difficulties,  which,  on  other 
views,  have  been  felt.  The  only  remaining  difference 
of  opinion  relates  to  the  res|  ective  share  ot  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  intercostals  in  this  tunc  ion.  I  he  latter 
are  said  by  some  late  authors  to  fix  the  libs  only,  and 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  chest  is  .chiefly  effected  by 
the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  Each,  howevet, 
produces  some  effect,  though  the  chief  agent  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  diaphragm  In  women  the  intercostals 
seem  to  have  a  greater  share  in  enlarging  the  thorax 
than  in  men,  from  the  greater  arches  ot  the  ribs,  and 
the  final  cause  is  to  assist  respiration,  when  the  motion 
of  the  diaphragm  is  impeded  by  the  enlarged  uterus. 
We  have  said,  that  all  the  ribs  are  raised,  and  this  is 
perhaps  strictly  true,  though  Sabatier  contends  that  the 
lower  ribs  descend.  (Memoires  de  l’Academie  Royalc, 
Ann  e  ! 7 7  )•  Other  physiologists  have,  however, 
drawn  different  conclusions,  both  from  the  structure  of 
the  parts,  and  from  observation.  It  has  been  contended 
also,  that  as  the  external  and  internal  intercostals  cross 


each  other  obliquely,  their  action  must  be  different,  and 
even  opposite;  but  this  has  been  fully  contradicted  by 
an  experiment  of  Haller  In  this  experiment,  it  was 
also  found,  that  in  inspiration  the  ribs  did  not  approach, 
but  rather  receded,  and  the  space  was,  in  part,  gained 
by  their  protruding  the  sternum. 

If,  as  we  find  in  pregnant  women,  near  the  time  of 
delivery,  the  intercostals  carry  on  the  function  of  re¬ 
spiration  almost  exclusively,  so  at  othei  times  it  is 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  effected  by  the  diaphragm  The 
union  of  the  ribs  wi’th  the  sternum  has  been  anchylosed 
sometimes  with  little  injury  to  r  spiration,  though  more 
often  with  dyspnoea  When,  from  various  causes,  re¬ 
spiration  is  difficult,  or,  in  other  words,  when  water, 
inflammation,  or  other  causes  prevent  the  access  ot 
the  air,  or  the  elevation  of  the  ribs,  different  neigh¬ 
bouring  muscles  are  brought  to  the  assistance  of 
the  usual  ageots,  particularly  those  of  the  thorax  in 
inspiration,  and  those  of  the  abdomen  in  expiration. 
To  give  a  more  fixed  point  to  the  former,  the  ele- 
vatores  scapulae  are  exerted,  and  the  shoulders  are 
raised. 

In  the  whole  of  this  function,  the  lungs  are  passive. 
Contiguous  to  the  pleura,  or  at  least  separated  only  by 
an  halitus,  they  are  in  contact  with  that  part  of  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  ribs,  both  in  inspiration  and 
expiration,  following  in  each  the  motions  of  the  chest. 
The  apparent  object  in  this  function  is  to  expose  every 
particle  of  blood,  in  succession  to  the  air.  1  he  circu¬ 
lation  seems  to  stagnate  through  seipentine  vessels 
during  e'xpiration,  and  to  flow  freely  when  these  are 
distended  by  the  distension  of  the  lungs.  This,  though 
apparently  obvious,  has  been  denied,  chiefly  on  the 
principle,  that  the  regular  return  of  blood  irritates  the 
heart  to  regular  contraction.  Yet  when  the  lobules  are 
distended  the  canals  of  the  vessels  are  necessarily  straiter, 
and  when  respiration  is  more  frequent,  the  pulse  is 
quickened.  Whatever  be  the  state  of  this  function, 
there  is  always  sufficient  blood  carried  back,  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  heart  to  regular  action.  The  blood-vessels,  we 
have  seen,  dispersed  freely  on  the  cellules  into  which 
the  extremities  of  the  bronchi*  terminate,  and  the 
containing  coats  are  there  so  thin  that  the  wax  of  the 
Injection  exudes.  Whether  air  can  pass  or  repass  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  controversy;  and  however  dis¬ 
cordant  the  calculation  respecting  the  extent  of  surface 
to  which  the  blood  is  exposed,  physiologists  have  gene¬ 
rally  agreed  that  it  exceeds  considerably  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body. 

The  capacity  of  the  thorax,  the  quantity  of  air  taken 
in  at  each  inspiration,  and  that  remaining  after  com¬ 
plete  expiration,  has  been  differently  estimated.  Dr. 
Goodwyn,  Mr.  Coleman,  Dr  Menzies,  Mr.  Kite,  and 
Mr.  Davy,  by  different  experiments,  have  endeavoured 
to  determine  these  questions;  but  the  results  have 
greatly  differed.  The  subject  does  not  appear  to  ns  one 
of  considerable  importance,  so  that,  without  any  exten¬ 
sive  disquisition,  we  shall  adopt  the  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Bostock,  in  his  late  Essay  on  Respiration.  He  thinks, 
that  about  forty  cubic  inches  of  air  are  taken  in,  at  each 
inspiration;,  that  the  lungs,  in  their  natural  condition,, 
contain  about  2H0  cubic  inches;  and  that  about  lOJ) 
cubic  inches  are  left  after  an  ordinary  expiration.  Were 
we  inclined  to  be  critically  minute,  we  think  we  could 
show  that  each  number  is  somewhat  too  high;  though, 
on  the  whole,  these  conclusions  are  suppoited  by  the 
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best  physiologists.  According  to  this  calculation,  how- 
e\ei,  about  one-seventh  of  the  contents  of  the  lungs 
aie  discharged  by  an  ordinary,  and  somewhat  more 
than  half  by  a  violent,  expiration.  A  bulk  of  air  nearly 
equal  to  three  times  the  contents  of  the  lungs  will  be 
thus  discharged  in  a  minute,  and  about  -I  t  11  times  their 
bulk  in  twenty-four  hours. 

1  lie  uses  of  respiration  were  for  a  long  time  unknown ; 
and  imaginary  effects  were  imputed  to  this  function* 
particularly  a  more  intimate  mixture  of  the  blood,  by 
its  fancied  rapidity  through  the  lungs.  The  whole 
mass  of  blood  was  supposed  to  pass  through  the  lunos 
iu  the  same  time  that  it  did  through  the  restof  the  body, 
and,  of  course,  it  was  thought  that  its  course  must  be 
m.ore  rapid,  though  it  would  be  apparently  obvious, 
that  if  the  circuit  was  shorter,  the  celerity  need  not  be 
so  great.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence,  except  the 
most  uncertain  calculation,  that  the  whole  mass  does 
pass  through  the  lungs  in  a  corresponding  period  with 
its  circulation  through  the  whole  system:  nearly  the 
same  quantity  is  returned  in  the  same  time;  but  if  we 
can  measure,  or  at  least  approximate,  the  capacity  of 
the  vessels  ot  the  lungs,  we  are  unacquainted  with  the 
extent  ot  the  vessels  of  the  general,  or  as  it  may  be 
styled,  the  aortic  system.  JL'he  nerves,  in  their  passage 
through  the  diaphragm  and  the  liver,  from  the  com¬ 
pression  of  this  muscle,  were  supposed  to  be  affected; 
and  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  as  well  as  of  the  heart,  were  attributed  to  it. 
I  he  nerves  in  general,  however,  pass  through  the  more 
tendinous  portion ;  and,  as  the  diaphragm  in  its  contrac¬ 
tion  is  only  less  concave,  the  pressure  on  the  liver  cannot 
be  considerable.  The  concurring  actions  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  abdominal  muscles  are  the  only  powers  which 
seem  to  emulge  the  biliary  ducts  The  influence  of 
respiration  on  the  course  of  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic 
duct  is  wholly  imaginary ;  for  pressure  would  only  be 
useful  if  there  were  valves  in  it;  but  there  are  none; 
and,  in  experiments  on  living  animals,  the  chyle  is  seen 
'.o  move  in  the  duct,  though  respiration  be  impeded  or 
prevented. 

i  he  necessity  of  a  supply  of  fresh  air  in  respiration 
must  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  periods ;  but 
•'he  source  of  this  necessity  was  little  understood,  till 
Boyle  found  the  respired  air  loaded  with  aqueous  va¬ 
pour,  and  diminished  in  bulk.  Mayow,  whose  fair 
fame  has  lately  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  showed 
diat  some  principle,  which  he  called  a  volatile  etherial 
spiiit,  was  imbibed  from  the  air,  and  Dr.  Black  found 
*hat  a. r  respired  contained  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  unfitness  of  the  air  for  the 
continuance  of  life  was  attributed  to  its  diminished 
elasticity;  for  it  was  only  suspected  that  carbonic  acid 
ga»  was  not  fit  tor  the  continuance  of  this  function. 
At  last,  after  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the 
constitution  ot  the  atmosphere  was  taught  by  Scheele 
and  Lavoisier.  Ihey  found  that  the  apparently  horno- 
geneouj  atmosphere  was  composed  of  two  gases  of 
different  propel  ties,  the  oxygenous  and  the  azotic,  in 
the  pioportions,  if  bulk  be  considered,  of  22  to  /8,  if 
the.  weight,  of  20  to  74.  This  proportion  of  a  fluid 
unfit  for  i expiration,  iu  air  essentially  necessary  to  life, 
was  at  first  astonishing,  till  it  was  found  that  oxygen! 
like  ardent  spirit,  was  poisonous,  by  its  destroying,  from 
excessive  stimulus,  the  excitability,  and  that,  like  it,  to 
be  innocuous,  it  must  be  lowered.  Late  experiments, 


however,  seem  to  show  that  the  azote  is  not  wholly  Usc. 
less.  In  explaining  the  process  of  animalisatiou,  W(* 
found  the  necessity  of  some  principle,  which  could  re¬ 
duce  the  newly  absorbed  nutriment  to  an  animal  nature 
and  this  appears  to  be  azote.  Yet  the  idea  is  encumbered 
with  difficulties.  Azote  is  an  excrementitious  fluid;  and 
,  cliailges  produced  in  the  blood,  from  its  circulation 
through  the  lungs,  are  apparently  those  from  oxycreu 
only.  It  is  not,  however,  a  very  absurd  idea  that  a  prin- 
cip  e,  at  first  necessary,  may  in  the  end  be  injurious  from 
excess.  In  fact,  Mr.  Davy,  in  some  very  accurate  experi¬ 
ments,  found  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  azote,  amount¬ 
ing  in  twenty-four  hours  to  about' four  ounces  and  a 
half. 

1  he  changes,  produced  in  the  atmospheric  air,  from 
respiration,  are  found  chiefly  to  affect  its  oxygenous  por¬ 
tion  :  this  is  diminished;  and  water,  in  the  state  of  vapour 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  substituted.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  latter  gas  is  separated,  or  that  its  basis, 
carbone,  with  the  oxygenous  gas  inspired,  are  its  ingre- 
dients.  I  he  latter  is  more  probable ;  and,  thouglT air 
contains  a  small  portion  of  this  gas  (about  0.0 1)  natu¬ 
rally,  its  proportion  in  expired  air  is  very  considerable, 
i  he  oxygenous  portion  is  undoubtedly  that  part  most 
essential  to  life  in  general;  and,  from  the  highest  order 
of  animals  to  the  lowest,  the  great  difference  seems  to 
be,  that  in  the  latter  the  oxygen  is  more  slowly  and 
more  completely  separated.  A  man  dies  while  the  air 
still  retains  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  oxygen; 
snails  sepaiate  the  whole  completely  (Vauquelin  An- 
nalesdeChymie  xii.  2/8;  Spalnnzani  on  Respiration). 
In  general,  the  greater  the  heat,  the  larger  proportion  of 
oxygen  is  necessary:  birds,  in  general,  die  when  two- 
thuds  of  this  principle  are  exhausted.  In  the  human 
body  the  greater  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  whether 
from  increased  temperature,  muscular  action  or  fever, 
the  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  is  required.  From  a 
hundred  parts  of  oxygenous  gas,  were  lost  in  respiration, 
during  an  hour  and  quarter,  when  the  animal  breathed 
with  great  difficulty,  three  and  a  half  cubic  inches; 
and  of  the  remainder  sixteen  and  a  half  were  absorbed 
by  potash  In  another  experiment,  the  proportions  lost 
and  absorbed  were  somewhat  greater;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  purer  the  air,  the  greater  is  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  if  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  was  converted  into  it.  The  quantity  of  oxygen, 
consumed  by  a  man  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  nearly 
4(1,000  cubic  inches,  or  about  two  pounds  eight  ounces 
troy;  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  gas  formed  probably 
exceeds  three  pounds  troy.  The  diminution  of  the  bulk 
of  air  by  one  respiration  is  about  T*j  of  the  whole. 
Mr.  Abernethv  supposed,  that  in  common  respirations 
the  bulk  of  air  was  actually  increased.  It  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  perhaps  not  sufficiently  taken  into  the  calcu¬ 
lation;  but  he  supposed  also,  that  the  carbonic  acid  oas 
was  a  superadded  portion  by  exhalation  from  the  vesi¬ 
cles  of  the  lungs,  while  the  diminution,  apparent  when 
an  animal  was  long  confined  in  air,  arose,  in  his  opinion, 
from  its  absorption.  The  quantity  of  moisture  which 
is  discharged  has  been  differently  estimated.  It  appears 
to  hat  e  \aiied  from  it  180.J/  to  13/04  grains  in  twenty- 
four  hours:  the  average  is  12142;  but  perhaps  the 
quantity  of  watery  fluid,  discharged  at  different  times, 
vaiies.  It  is  supposed,  by  Lavoisier,  that  this  water  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  tlie  oxygen  with  hydrogen, 
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Other  physiologists  have  attributed  it  to  a  common 
exhalation;  but,  when  the  quantity  of  oxygenous  gas 
•which  disappears  is  accurately  examined,  it  will  be 
found  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for,  if  we  even 
admit  portions  to  be  employed  in  forming  the  water 
and  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  highly  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  is  in  part  absorbed.  It  is  not,  however, 
equally  probable,  that  the  water  arises  from  the  union 
of  the  oxygen  with  hydrogen.  In  general,  the  union 
of  these  gases  is  effected  with  some  difficulty,  and  we 
suspect  that,  in  every  instance,  the  co-operation  of  the 
electric  fluid  is  requisite.  This  fluid  is  generally  found 
free,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  may  become  an  intermede 
in  the  present  process.  In  the  change  also  from  a  ve¬ 
getable  to  an  animal  nature,  hydrogen  is  generally  lost; 
so  that,  though  some  of  the  water  in  expired  air  arises 
from  exhalation  and  evaporation,  some  perhaps  may  be 
formed. 

The  changes  produced  on  the  blood  by  respiration 
are  now  more  clearly  understood  than  in  the  time  of 
Boerhaave  and  Haller.  Blood  which  lias  passed  through 
the  lungs  is  of  a  brighter  colour  than  the  venal  blood, 
and  has  a  greater  capacity  of  heat.  The  colour  we  now 
know  to  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  oxygenous 
gas,  and  the  darker  colour  of  venal  blood  to  carbone. 
Blood,  stagnating  without  the  access  ot  air,  becomes  of 
the  nature  and  colour  of  venal  blood :  it  assumes  the 
same  appearances,  when  exposed  to  any  of  the  unre- 
spirable  gases. 

When  we  considered  (see Digestion)  the  different 
nature  of  the  alimentary  substances  taken  in,  which  are 
generally  in  part  vegetable,  we  found  an  accumulating 
portion  of  carbone,  and  sometimes  of  hydrogen,  while 
in  the  animal  fluid  these  in  part  disappeared,  and  the 
predominating  principle  was  azote.  We  can  detect 
the  source  of  the  carbone  in  the  blood,  in  conformity 
to  this  idea,  from  the  thoracic  duct,  and  we  perceive  that 
the  newly  formed  aliment  is  anxiously  conveyed,  imme¬ 
diately  on  its  reaching  the  blood-vessels,  to  the  lungs. 
The  oxygenous  gas  is  there  united  with  it,  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  immediately  formed,  which  is  carried  ofi  by  the 
air.  At  the  same  lime  probably  a  portion  of  hydrogen 
becomes  water,  while  the  azote  taken  in  more  com¬ 
pletely  animal  isos  this  new  fluid,  and  adapts  it  for  fur¬ 
nishing  the  different  secreted  fluids.  In  the  course, 
however,  of  the  circulation,  the  oxygen  more  completely 
unites  with  the  remaining  carbone,  so  as  to  form  an 
oxide,  which  thus  assumes  a  dark  colour,  and  requires  a 
new  supply  of  oxygenous  gas,  to  change  it  to  carbonic 
acid  air,  and  fit  it-  for  its  discharge. 

The  change  thus  induced  by  the  circulation  is  chiefly 
chemical,  since  it  may  be  imitated  out  of  the  body,  and 
the  successive  variations,  from  the  florid  colour  to  the 
darker  hue,  and  the  contrary,  may  be  effected  by  con¬ 
finement  from  air,  and  again  restoring  the  blood  to  the 
access  of  oxygen.  The  oxygen,  in  this  instance,  will 
have  its  effect  through  a  small  bladder,  or  indeed  any 
vessel  of  the  body,  if  the  cellular  substance  be  removed. 
The  effect  therefore  will  be  more  certain  and  speedy 
through  the  thin  vessels  of  the  lungs,  whose  diameters 
admit  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  blood.  It  acts  also 
through  the  serum,  and,  as  Mr.  Davy  supposes,  by  its 
previous  solution  in  this  fluid.  The  reason  of  the  more 
striking  change  to  the  florid  hue  we  do  not,  however, 
understand,  as  \vc  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  na¬ 


ture  of  the  red  globules.  Their  colour  is  found  from 
some  late  experiments  to  be  owing  to  phosphorated 
iron,  with  perhaps  some  uncombined  oxide  of  the  same 
metal.  That  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  may  form 
this  acid,  which  immediately  unites  with  the  uncom¬ 
bined  oxide,  is  not  an  improbable,  though  an  unsup¬ 
ported,  suggestion ;  but  we  are  apparently  on  the  eve  of 
obtaining  more  satisfactory  information.  Ihe  azote  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  this  function  contributes  to  form  the  gluten  of 
the  blood,  which  probably  differs,  in  this  respect  only, 
from  albumen;  and,  in  an  increased  proportion,  the 
fibrin.  Whether  this  last  principle  can  supply  any 
waste  or  destruction  of  the  truly  fibrous  parts  of  the 
body  is  doubtful.  We  have  never  been  able  to  detect 
any  such  supply,  nor  has,  in  any  instance,  a  truly  orga¬ 
nic  portion  ot  the  body  been  reproduced,  within  our 
observation  or  recollection.  Where  organs  are  repro¬ 
duced,  it  is  not  probably  in  a  single  animal,  but  in  a 
congeries  of  animals  propagated,  analogously  to  \ege- 
tables,  from  buds. 

One  effect  of  respiration  has  been  already  considered, 
viz.  the  heat  of  animals.  (See  Calitum  innatvm). 
We  again  introduce  the  subject  to  remark,  that  were 
this  the  effect  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  lungs,  this  part  of  the  body  should  be 
warmer  than  any  other,  which  is  by  no  means  true. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  wholly  owing  to  a  che¬ 
mical  change,  it  is  produced  by  the  gradual  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  oxygen  with  the  carbone,  during  the  circu¬ 
lation,  an  opinion  first  suggested  many  years  since  by 
Dr.  Duncan.  The  increase  of  heat  which  actually  takes 
place  in  the  lungs,  from  the  play  of  affinities,  is  appa¬ 
rently  compensated  by  the  cold  produced  by  the  eva¬ 
poration  of  the  moisture. 

With  respect  to  other  gases,  the  hydrocarbonate  is 
the  only  one  decidedly  injurious  from  powers  certainly 
sedative;  for  nitrous,  vitriolic  acid,  and  alkaline  airs,  are 
only  these  substances  in  a  gaseous  form.  The  carbonic 
acid  air  cannot  be  breathed  for  any  considerable  time, 
even  when  diluted,  without  pain;  and  hydrogen  and 
azote  appear  to  be  only  injurious  inasmuch  as  they 
exclude  oxygenous  gas.  Carbonic  acid  air,  unmixed, 
produces  an  immediate  spasm  on  the  lungs,  and  cannot 
be  taken  into  them.  The  last  experiments  of  Lavoisier 
(Memoires  de  l’Academie  des  Sciences,  1/8J),  we  per¬ 
ceive,  afford  great  room  for  doubt  whether  the  last  is 
capable  of  any  great  advantage  or  injury,  unless  from 
constant 'use. 

Annales  de  Chymie,  vols.  iv.  v.  vii.  ix.  xii.  xxi.  xxiv. 
xxix.  xxxiv.  xxxv i.  xliii.  ;  Journal  de  Physique,  vols. 
xxv.  xxviii.  xliii.  xlvi.  xlviulii. ;  Memoires  de  l’Academie 
des  Sciences,  pour  1/39,  17'<H,  l/'-Tb  >777.  177iS 
1/80,  J/89,  1 7yO;  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Royale  de 
Medecine,  annse  l7ts^-3  ;  Philosophical  Transactions, 
1770,  1779,  1/97;  Hides’  Statical  Essays;  Richerand’s 
Physiology;  Blumenbach’s  Institutiones  Physiologise  ; 
Fourcroy  Medicine  Eclairee  par  les  Sciences;  Davy’s 
Researches ;  De  la  Rive deCalore  Animali ;  Goodwin  on 
the  Connection  of  Life  with  Respiration  ;  Kite's  and 
Abernetby’s  Essays ;  Men/.ies  and  Coleman  on  Re¬ 
spiration ;  Lavoisier's  Elements ;  Higgins  Minutes; 
Thompson’s  Chemistry  ;  Bostock  on  Respiration  ;  Spa* 
lanzani  on  Respiration. 

RE' ST  A  BO  VIS,  (because  it  hinders  the  plough). 
Rest- HARROW.  See  ANON1S. 
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RESTAUR  A  Nil  A,  (from  resfcro,  to  revive).  Re- 
sTOKATn  KS,  ava/epiira,  resinnjitira.  Medicines  suited 
to  restore  lost  strength  ;  hut  chiefly  confined  to  those 
medicines  which  repair  the  waste  of  fluids,  and  in  that 
sense  nearly  synonymous  with  the  nutrientia  and  stimu¬ 
lant  ia  See  C  A  it  n  1  Ac  A . 

RESUPINATUS,  (from  resupiuo,  to  turn  upwards). 
A  leaf  of  a  plant  turned  the  lower  side  uppermost. 

RESUSCITATIO,  (from  rcsuscito,  to  rcx'ive) .  the  art 
of  reviving  persons  apparently  dead.  Apparent  death, 
as  remarked  in  thearticle  Medicina  forensis,  arises 
from  narcotic  poisons,  either  fluid  from  intoxication,  or 
deleterious  gases  introduced  into  the  lungs;  excessive 
evacuations,  extreme  cold,  sudden  terror,  hanging,  or 
drowning.  A  stroke  of  lightning  has  been  added  to  the 
causes;  but  the  apparent  death  from  this  cause  is  real: 
the  victim  rarely  recovers.  The  Signs  of  death  we  have 
also  enumerated  in  the  same  article;  but  having  re¬ 
marked  their  equivocal  nature,  we  need  scarcely  add, 
that  unless  the  cause  has  long  continued,  or  the  symp¬ 
toms  are  peculiarly  decisive  in  their  degree,  they  should 
not  deter  us  from  continuing  our  attempts. 

The  principal  cause  of  death  in  these  instances  is  the 
destruction  of  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or 
a  diminution  of  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  support  the  due 
tension  of  the  brain.  Hanging  or  drowning  as  connect¬ 
ed  with  topical  injury,  we  shall  reserve  for  a  separate 
consideration  under  the  appropriate  articles  Suspensio 
and  Submersio. 

The  apparent  death  from  loss  of  tension  in  the  brain 
occurs  where  the  evacuations,  chiefly  the  sanguineous 
ones,  have  been  excessive,  or  where  it  has  followed  sud¬ 
den  terror,  which  seems  to  paralyse  the  heart,  or  at  least 
greatly  to  diminish  its  force.  In  the  first  case,  if  the 
sanguineous  discharges  continue,  we  must  not  too  eagerly 
attempt  resuscitation,  as  death  will  probably  ensue  from 
the  return  of  the  haemorrhage.  It  requires  the  most 
careful  attention,  and  the  exhibition  of  such  restora¬ 
tives  as  will  preserve  life,  but  will  not  powerfully 
excite  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries:  such  cases 
are  not  usually  fatal,  and  we  recollect  no  instance 
where  increased  discharges  of  any  other  kind  produce 
apparent  death,  which  requires  the  exertion  of  the 
medical  powers  of  resuscitation. 

Sudden  terror  partakes  of  each  cause;  for  though  it 
immediately  destroys  the  irritability  of  the  heart,  yet  it 
is  fatal  by  depriving  the  brain  of  the  tension  which  it 
derives  from  the  fulness  of  the  vessels.  Its  remedies 
will,  therefore,  be  considered  under  the  next  head. 

To  restore  the  irritability  of  the  sanguineous,  and 
nervous  system,  plans  apparently  the  most  improbable 
and  absurd  have  been  employed,  sometimes  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Weeding  is  one  of  these,  and  when  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  the  loss  of  irritability  is  a  congestion  in 
any  system  of  vessels,  or  when  a  debilitating  cause, 
from  relaxation,  occasions  an  accumulation  of  fluids, 
this  evacuation  is  often  useful.  Thus  it  is  equally  be¬ 
neficial  in  those  cases  of  apparent  death  which  follow  a 
suddenly  altered  determination  of  the  blood,  or  which 
proceed  from  deleterious  gases  of  a  sedative  nature. 
Taking  oft  from  the  load  will  often  occasion  an  imme¬ 
diate  contraction,  as  we  know  from  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Coleman,  so  often  repeated;  and  when  a  chain  of 
actions  is  once  begun,  it  is  usually  followed  by  those 


before  associated  with  it.  The  blood  in  this  case  should 
be  taken  from  a  large  orifice,  that  the  necessary  dis¬ 
charge  may  be  made  in  the  smallest  space  of  time,  and 
produce  the  desired  alteration  with  as  little  debility  as 
possible.  For  this  reason  topical  bleedings,  though  di¬ 
rected  to  the  affected  part,  are  less  beneficial,  since  the 
discharge  is  slow. 

Emetics  have  been  directed  from  an  indiscriminating 
empiricism,  rather  than  sound  argument  or  judicious 
induction.  Yet  so  general  has  been  the  practice,  that 
it  would  be  rash  to  deny  their  utility  in  some  cases.  The 
first  action  of  emetics  inducing  nausea  is  undoubtedly  se¬ 
dative  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  introductory  proee-s, 
emetics  are  debilitating  powers.  We  know  not  that  on 
this  account  these  remedies  should  be  rejected,  since 
relaxation,  in  many  instances,  is  the  novi  mot  ns  inituim. 
Yet  reasoning  of  this  kind  is  too  fallacious  to  support 
their  use.  The  action  of  vomiting,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  found  useful,  even,  we  suspect,  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  considerable  congestion  of  blood  in  the  head. 
If  then  we  can  produce  this  action,  without  any,  or 
with  a  very  slight  preceding  nausea,  we  may  perhaps 
assist  recovery  without  adding  to  the  debility.  This 
effect  may  be  produced  by  the  vitriolated  zinc,  assist¬ 
ed  by  mustard  whey,  or  camomile  tea,  with  the  aqua 
ammoniae ;  or,  if  we  still  want  a  more  active  power, 
by  a  few  grains  of  vitriolated  mercury.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  this  remedy  is  confined  to  that  period  of 
recovery,  or  that  degree  of  asphyxia,  where  the  patient 
has  retained,  or  possesses  the  power  of  swallowing. 

Cathartics  are  also  confined  to  the  period  when  the 
powers  of  life  have  been  partly  roused,  or  are  not 
wholly  lost ;  and  they  should  be  of  the  most  active 
kinds ;  but  in  the  form  of  clysters  they  are  among  the 
earliest  and  most  useful  aids.  In  a  moment  of  emer¬ 
gency  three  or  four  ounces  of  common  salt  may  be 
dissolved  in  a  pint  and  half  of  water;  three  or  four 
ounces  of  soap,  or  a  large  table  spoonful  of  the  soft  black 
soap,  in  the  same  quantity.  If  mote  time  be  allowed, 
three  drams  of  the  pulp  of  colocynth  may  be  boiled  in 
a  pint  and  half  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  a  bunch  of  ground¬ 
sel,  a  weed  found  in  every  garden,  will  add  to  its  activity. 
Tobacco  clysters  are  subject  to  the  same  objections  as 
emetics,  and  indeed  are  chiefly  used  for  the  relaxation 
they  produce.  Those  who  adopt  the  idea  of  relaxation 
contributing  to  a  new  chain  of  associated  motions  may 
employ  them  ;  but,  though  the  theory  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  plausible,  experience  will  contradict  it,  and  to¬ 
bacco  clysters,  with  nauseating  emetics,  should  be  ba¬ 
nished  from  the  resuscitating  powers. 

Of  the  diaphoretics  warmth  and  friction  are  only  ad¬ 
missible,  and  these,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  to  be 
very  early  employed,  and  steadily  continued.  Clysters 
contribute  to  resuscitation  by  their  warmth  ;  and  warm 
air  blown  into  the  lungs  is  highly  useful.  Expanding 
the  chest  we  found  the  chief  agent  in  the  function  of 
Respiration,  q.  v.  and  in  every  case  of  apparent 
death  there  is  usually  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the 
lungs,  which  the  warm  air  will  contribute  to  dissolve. 
Air  of  a  higher  quality,  if  at  hand,  will  be  more  useful. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  and,  as  we  shall  find,  water  in  persons 
drowned,  produce  a  constriction  on  the  glottis,  which 
may  not  be  removed  ;  and  indeed  the  difficulty  of  in¬ 
flating  the  lungs,  except  by  the  most  experienced  ope¬ 
rator,  is  considerable.  Bronchotomy  has  been  there- 
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fore  advised;  and  this  operation  may  be  easily  performed 
by  a  small,  Hat  trochar,  which  may  be  introduced  safely 
throuirh  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  after  cutting  the  skm, 
to  lessen  the  resistance,  which  would  otherwise  require 
so  great  a  force  as  might  carry  it  beyond  the  posterior 

PaSf»cr«r stimulants  of  the  most  active  diffusible,  kind 
are  immediately  necessary,  and  the  good  effects  of  fric¬ 
tion  are  oreatly  increased  by  every  rubefacient,  as  com¬ 
mon' salt,  flour  of  mustard,  aqua  ammonite,  tinctura 
cantharidum,  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  &c.  When  the 
patient  can  swallow,  wine  or  spirits,  as  nearest  at  hand 
and  most  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  attendants,  are 
generally  employed,  and  they  will  not  be  impioper . 
the  volatile  alkali  is,  however,  always  more  useful, 
since  these,  though  diffusible,  are  indirect  stimulants. 
If  given,  thev  should  be  followed  by  warm  fluids,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  some  of  the  common  aromatic  herbs, 
^“particularly  by  nourishing  broths,  wanned  by  con¬ 
diments,  as  the  cayan  or  common  peppei.  Among 
the  stimulants  electricity  and  galvanism  have  been  usu¬ 
ally  reckoned  ;  but  as  higher  degrees  ot  each  destroy  by 
exhausting  irritability,  even  the  lowest  are  suspicious ; 
nor  can  either  be  safely  admitted  in  the  form  of  shocks. 
Drawing  sparks  by  an  electrical  machine  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  stimulate  with  less  danger;  but  in  this  view  it  is  by 
no  means  a  powerful  agent,  and  we  have  not  yet  learned 
to  manage  galvanism  in  the  same  way. 

We  have  hinted  at  exceptions  to  the  general  direc¬ 
tions  respecting  warmth,  and  we  alluded  to  the  cases  of 
apparent  death  from  intoxication,  deleterious  gases,  and 
perhaps  sudden  terror.  In  these  cold  water,  dashed 
against  the  face  and  breast,  is  often  quickly  efficacious. 
The  seamen  immerge  their  comrades  in  the  sea ;  and 
the  poor  victims  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  the  Grotto 
del  Cani,  are  recovered  by  throwing  them  into  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  lake. 

RETE,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  reshta).  A  con¬ 
geries  of  vessels,  or  any  contexture  of  fibres  resembling 


a  net. 

Re'te  malpi'ghi.  See  Pulmones. 

Re'te  miRa'bile,  dictyoides,  a  congeries  of  blood¬ 
vessels  in  the  brain. 

Re'te  muco'sum.  Corpus  mucosum  and  reticulare. 
The  true  skin  on  its  whole  surface  is  covered  with  two 
lamellae;  the  inner,  styled  rete  mucosum ,  the  exterior 
the  cuticle.  The  former  is  the  principal  seat  of  colour 
in  man;  in  Europeans  transparent,  in  mulattoes  brown, 
and  in  negroes  black.  One  of  its  uses  is,  to  keep  the 
papillae  moist,  which  would  otherwise  be  unfit  ^  sen¬ 
sation;  and  its  colour  apparently  depends  on  the  blood, 
which  is  darker  in  the  African  than  in  the  European, 
the  bile  and  semen  of  the  Africans  are  said  to  be  darker 
than  of  the  Europeans.  Wherever  the  cuticle  thickens, 
the  rete  mucosum  becomes  thicker  in  proportion  ;  and 
in  the  foetus  of  nine  months  the  rete  mucosum  is  yel¬ 
lower  than  the  cuticle.  In  Africans  it  is  more  easily 
separated  from  the  cuticle  than  in  Europeans. 

RETE'NTA,  (from  retineo,  to  keep  back).  See  Ex- 


Vi  r»  l  if*.  * 

RETICULA  RIS  MKMBRA'NA,  (from  Reticu¬ 
lum,  q.  v.)  See  Cei.lulosa  membrana. 

RETI'CULUM,  (a  dim.  of  rete,  a  net).  The  se¬ 
cond  stomach  of  a  ruminating  animal.  (See  Abo¬ 
masum.)  It  sometimes  means  the  omentum . 
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RETIFO'RMIS,  amphiblestroides,  an  epithet  appli¬ 
cable  to  any  net-like  appearance,  used  to  express  the 
coat  of  the  eye,  encircling,  according  to  Galen,  the 
vitreous  humour;  in  modern  language  the  choroides 
which  forms  the  plexus  choroides,  or  retiformis.  See 
Choroides,  and  Plexus  choroides. 

RETINA,  amphiblestroides,  the  expansion  of  th'- 
optic  nerve  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye.  Though  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  production  of  the  medullary  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  optic  nerve  spread  like  a  membrane,  and 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  net,  called  retina,  its  medul¬ 
lary  substance  cannot  be  clearly  traced  as  continued 
on  to  form  it.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt  of  its 
being  an  expansion  of  the  nerve,  and  the  seat  ot  vision. 
(See  Oculus.)  Haller  records  a  case  in  which  it  was 
changed  to  a  solid  substance. 

RETRA'HENS  AURI'CULUM,  (from  retraho,  to 
draw  back).  See  Abductor  auris. 

RETROVE  RSIO  UTERI,  (from  retroverto,  to  turn 
backward).  See  Procidentia  uteri.  In  this  dis¬ 
order  the  womb  falls  backward,  between  the  rectum 
and  vesica,  with  its  fundus  on  the  intestinum  rectum, 
raising  the  os  tincae  to  the  upper  part,  and  drawing  the 
meatus  urinarius  from  its  natural  position.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  the  fundus  is  thrown  over  the  os 
pubis,  and  the  meatus  drawn  backward;  but  this. can¬ 
not  be  a  retroverted  uterus,  and  indeed  seldom  occurs 
but  in  women  who  have  borne  many  children.  The 
retroverted  uterus  often  happens  in  the  early  stages  of 
pregnancy,  seldom  later  than  the  fourth  month,  occa¬ 
sioning  first  a  difficulty,  then  by  degrees  a  suppression 
of  urine,  soon  after  of  the  intestinal  discharge.  The 
urine  is  in  this  case  to  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  the 
catheter,  and  a  stimulating  clyster  injected.  The  wo¬ 
man  is  then  placed  on  her  knees  and  elbows,  with  her 
head  downwards,  and  by  introducing  one  hand  up  the 
vagina,  we  endeavour  to  draw  it  forwards,  assisted  by 
two  fingers  in  the  anus.  After  repeated  trials  in  different 
positions  we  often  succeed,  andpve  must  then  be  cau¬ 
tious  to  keep  the  woman  in  the  most  perfect  state  of 
rest  till  the  uterus  rises  above  the  pubes.  See  London 
Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  ;v.  p.  38S, 
&cc. ;  Hunter’s  Tables  ;  Denman  on  the  Retroversion  of 
the  Uterus;  White’s  Surgery,  p.  103. 

REUNIO,  (from  rainin',  to  unite  again).  The 
union  of  parts  separated  by  wounds  or  accidents.  Ibis 
is  a  very  important  function  of  the  human  system,  and 
most  happy  provision  ot  nature  to  prevent  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  injuries.  When  any  part  is  wounded,  an, 
inflammation  of  the  extreme  vessels  apparently  takes 
place,  and  an  effusion,  as  in  common  inflammations  of 
membranous  parts,  follows.  This  effusion  consists  of 
the  gluten,  perhaps  the  fibrin,  of  the  blood;  and  when 
the  solution  of  continuity  is  in  the  bone,  the  divided 
arteries  retain  their  function  of  separating  the  calcareous 
phosphat.  The  watery  parts,  in  which  the  gluten  and 
the  fibrin  were  dissolved,  are  absorbed,  and  the  solid 
substance  constantly  assumes  a  looser  texture ;  in  fact 
becomes  a  cellular  membrane,  more  or  less  dense  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fibrin ;  in  other  words,  to 
the  strength  of  the  constitution.  Sometimes  arterios 
seem  to  shoot  into  the  inorganic  mass  of  a  firmer  tex¬ 
ture,  which  seems  to  defend  the  divided  extremities, 
and  suggested  to  Mr.  Hunter  his  opinion  of  the  vita¬ 
lity  of  the  blood  j  but  this  extension  of  the  arterial  sys- 
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tern  i»  limited,  and  not  in  a  greater  degree  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  convolutions  of  the  extreme  ves¬ 
sels.  In  reality,  with  the  utmost  attention  we  have 
been  able  to  exert,  we  have  never  seen  in  the  human 
system  the  reproduction  of  an  organised  part  3  nor  in 
the  cellular  substance  any  thing  but  inorganic  matter. 
See  IIep-koductio. 

Journal  de  Medecinc,  voh  xxxiii. ;  Domeier  de  Vi  ri¬ 
bas  Naturae  Medicatricibus,  in  Ueparandis  et  Coadu- 
nandis  Partibus  Corporis  Humani  abscissis;  Richter’s 
Chirurgical  Observations;  Tbeden  NeueBemark,  i.  81. 

REVU'LSIO,  (d  niello,  to  draw  back).  See  D..IU- 
VATIO  and  CIRCUI.ATJO. 

See  Goelicke  de  Revellentibus  et  Derivantibus  Ve- 
terum;  Halleri  Opera  Minora,  i.  212;  Gohlius  de 
Motus  Tonici  Demonstratione  per  Revulsionem  et  Di- 
versionem  Veterum;  Watts’ Dissertation  on  the  New 
Doctrine  of  Revulsion. 

REX  METALLO  RUM.  See  Auru m. 

Bex  vegktabi'uum,  See  Crocus. 

RE  XIS  ANE'BION.  See  Anchusa. 

_  RHA  VERUM  ANTIQUORUM,  (Px,  from  the 
river  llha,  the  Volga,  upon  whose  banks  it  grew).  See 
Rhaponticum. 

RHAB  ARBARUM,  Rhubarb;  rheum ;  lapathum 
Orient  ale;  et  Chincnse.  The  latter  Greeks  are  said  to 
have  called  it  barbaricuin,  because  it  was  brought  from 
a  country  lying  on  the  Sinus  Barbaricus. 

It  is  the  rheum  palmatum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  531,  a  plant  re¬ 
sembling  the  docks.  The  seeds  of  different  species 
were  at  various  times  brought  to  us,  particularly  those 
of  the  rheum  compactum  et  undulatum;  but  the  seeds 
of  the  true  kind,  the  rheum  palmatum,  we  owe  to  the 
care  of  Dr.  Mounsey;  though  different  naturalists  con¬ 
tend  that  rhubarb  is  sometimes  procured  from  the 
other  species  just  mentioned.  The  leaves  are  palmated, 
acuminated,  and  slightly  hairy.  The  root,  the  only  part 
in  use,  is  brought  from  China,  and  from  Siberia,  by  way 
of  Russia.  The  latter  is  generally  brought  to  us  from 
the  Levant,  and  has  consequently  obtained  the  name  of 
Turkey  rhubarb.  It  is  of  a  finer  grain  than  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  is  perforated  in  the  middle,  and  less  active  as  a 
purgative,  though  supposed  to  be  a  more  powerful  as¬ 
tringent.  The  English  rhubarb  is  a  still  more  active 
laxative;  but  inferior  in  every  other  respect.  The  root 
is  always  raised  too  soon,  for  it  should  not  be  less  than 
twelve  years  old.  All  the  foreign  rhubarb  is,  however, 
brought  from  nearly  the  same  place,  a  chain  of  high 
mountains  near  Sini  in  China,  extending  from  the 
thirty-fifth  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude: 
the  difference  owing,  it  is  said,  only  to  the  care  in 
selecting  and  drying  the  roots.  The  Turkey  rhubarb 
is  in  flauish  round  pieces  perforated  in  the  middle,  the 
Chinese  (East  Indian)  in  cylindrical  ones. 

The  rhubarb  which  is  in  smell  aromatic,  in  taste 
subacrid  and  bitterish,  of  a  lively  colour  when  cut; 
firm,  and  solid,  but  not  hard;  easily  powdered ;  when 
powdered  of  a  bright  yellow ;  and  when  chewed  impart¬ 
ing  to  the  saliva  the  same  colour,  without  a  mucilagi¬ 
nous  taste  in  the  mouth,  is  always  preferable. 

Rhubarb  yields  its  purgative  quality  most  freely  to 
water:  after  digesting  with  water  it  becomes  inactive; 
but  after  repeated  digestions  with  alcohol,  it  retains  a 
portion  of  its  purgative  virtue.  The  powder  is  most 
active  given  in  a  dose  from  Di.  to  3L  An  infusion  in 
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water  follows  ;  but  the  spirituous  tincture,  though  less 
purgative,  retains  more  of  the  aroma  and  of  the  astrin- 
gency  ot  the  root.  The  watery  infusion,  reduced  to  an 
extract,  is  less  powerful ;  but  the  spirituous  extract  Is 
nearly  ot  the  strength  of  the  powder. 

.1  he  tincture  of  rhubarb  of  the  London  college  is  di¬ 
rected  to  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :  Take 
ot  rhubarb  sliced,  two  ounces;  smaller  cardamom  seeds 
husked  and  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  saffron,  two  drams  - 
proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints  :  digest  for  eDht  days’ 
and  strain.  0  3  ‘ 

The  compound  tincture  of  rhubarb  is  prepared  by  di¬ 
gesting  two  ounces  of  sliced  rhubarb;  ginger  powdered, 
and  saffron,  of  each  two  drams;  liquorice  root  bruised] 
half  an  ounce,  in  twelve  ounces  by  measure  of  proof 
spirit  for  fourteen  days,  adding  a  pint  of  dist  lled  water. 

IVineof  rhubarb. — Take  of  rhubarb  sliced,  two  ounces 
and  a  half ;  smaller  cardamom  seeds,  bruised  and  husk¬ 
ed,  half  an  ounce ;  satfroiT,  two  drams;  Spanish  white 
wine,  two  pints  ;  proof  spirit  of  wine,  eight  ounces  by 
measure :  digest  for  ten  days,  and  strain.  Pharm. 
Lond.  J/88. 

These  are  intended  for  stomachics  and  tonics,  as  well 
as  for  purgatives.  Spirituous  liquors  chiefly  extract  that 
part  ot  the  rhubarb  in  which  the  two  first  qualities  re¬ 
side.  When  given  with  the  first  intention,  a  spoonful 
or  two  is,  a  dose ;  but  when  used  as  purgatives,  from 
two  to  three  ounces  must  be  given. 

'i  he  Edinburgh  College  directs  an  infusion  in  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint,  adding  to  each 
pint  an  ounce  of  the  spirituous  cinnamon  water. 

Toasting  rhubarb,  supposed  to  add  to  its  astringency, 
only  diminishes  its  purgative  power,  so  that  a  larger 
dose  may  be  taken. 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic  and  astringent,  strength¬ 
ening  the  intestines,  and  leaving  the  belly  costive.  It 
is  consequently  preferred  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries; 
but  in  the  latter  is  often  inconvenient  from  its  astrin¬ 
gent  property.  It  is  by  no  means  peculiarly  advanta¬ 
geous  as  a  purgative,  though  for  ages  highly  valued, 
since  it  acts  with  considerable  irritation  and  much  pain. 
It  is  chiefly  useful  in  weak  stomachs  as  a  laxative, 
uniting  an  astringent  power;  and  often  as  a  cholagogue, 
since  it  seems  to  irritate  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  orifice 
of  the  biliary  ducts. 

It  is  often  advantageously  joined  with  neutral  salts, 
and  these  appear  to  form  an  useful  laxative  in  fevers,, 
as  the  salts  seem  to  act  more  quickly,  and  to  assist  the 
solution  of  the  rhubarb.  Soap  in  obstructions  of  the 
bile  is  not  only  a  convenient  addition,  but  the  medicine 
appears  to  act  with  more  success.  In  the  diseases 
of  children,  it  is  apparently  useful  by  dislodging  the 
viscid  mucus,  and  discharging  the  bile;  and  in  this 
effect  it  is  assisted  by  magnesia.  Alkalis,  absorbent 
earths,  and  neutral  salts,  change  its  yellow  colour  to  a 
red,  and  seem  to  produce  some  chemical  change  in  its 
nature;  for  with  these  additions  it  is  more  quick  in  its 
operation,  and  apparently  more  mild.  Chemistry  has 
not,  however,  taught  in  what  this  change  consists ;  for 
rhubarb  has  ceased  to  be  the  fashionable  medicine  it 
once  was.  The  extractive  matter  is  the  chief  repository 
of  its  virtues;  but  the  aroma  apparently  consists  in  the 
resin ;  and  when  rhubarb  has  lost  the  aroma,  its  purgative 
powers  are  greatly  diminished.  As  the  extractive  mat¬ 
ter  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  it  probably 
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contains  a  portion  of  rosin,  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
aqueous  fluid  by  the  intermede  of  the  gum.  I  he  vi¬ 
nous  tincture,  which  we  have  described,  is  apparently  its 
best  preparation.  Neumann  obtained  from  480  grains 
180  of  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  I/O  of  watery  extract. 
By  inverting  the  process,  the  former  amounted  only  to 
five  grains,  and  the  latter  to  350.  Rhubarb  also  con¬ 
tains  some  tanin,  and  about  one  sixth  of  oxalate  of 
lime. 

It  has  lately  been  applied  to  ulcers  with  some  suc¬ 
cess,  though  the  particular  species  of  ulcers  to  which  it 
was  best  adapted,  or  the  principle  on  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  act,  have  not  been  explained.  It  is  sprinkled 
over  the  wound  lightly  once,  sometimes  twice,  a  day; 
but  in  cases  of  great  irritability,  one  part  of  powdered 
opium  is  added  to  eight  of  rhubarb.  The  compound 
powder  of  rhubarb,  formed  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb 
and  ipecacuanha,  has  been  employed  for  the  removal  of 
warts. 

See  Lewis  and  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica  ;  Neumann’s 
Chemistry. 

Rhaba'rbarum  a'lbum.  See  Mechoachana 

ALBA. 

Rhaba'rbarum  Diosco'ridis.  See  Rhapon- 
ticum. 

Rhaba'rbarum  monacho'rum.  See  Lapa- 

THUM  HORTENSE. 

Rhaba'rbarum  Sibericum,  rheun}  undulatum  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  531.  See  Rhabarbarum. 

RHABDO  IDES,  (from  pxZSo;,  a  straight  txvig,  and 
£ioo(,  form).  See  Sagittalis  sutura. 

RHACHIS.  See.  Spina. 

RHACHISA'GRA,  (from  and  a.yex,  pain). 

See  Arthritis. 

RHACHIT1T,  or  RHACHlTiE,  (from  fayjd- 
The  muscles  belonging  to  the  spine  of  the  back. 

RHACO  SIS,  (from  (,omos,  a  rag),  dctritio.  A  rag¬ 
ged  excoriation  of  the  relaxed  scrotum. 

RHA'GADES,  (from  l^y/vun,  to  break  off).  Chaps, 
CLEFTS,  or  fissures  in  the  skin  ;  are  usually  caused 
by  a  want  of  moisture,  either  from  a  defect  of  per¬ 
spiration,  or  from  an  unusual  dryness  of  the  air.  They 
are  seated  about  the  anus  and  various  parts  of  the 
pudendum  muliebre,  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  nos¬ 
trils,  eyelids,  nipples,  &c.  From  these  chaps  issues  a 
thin,  sharp  ichor,  sometimes  venereal,  or  the  production 
of  other  acrimony;  at  times  they  are  very  painful.  If 
newly  contracted,  they  are  easily  removed;  but  if  their 
lips  are  deep,  callous,  and  inflamed,  the  difficulty  is 
considerable.  Emollient  and  sedative  applications  are 
the  most  useful;  but  the  hard,  callous  lips  must  be 
scarified.  See  a  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  by 
N.  D.  Falk,  M.D.  edit.  2.  1774. 

Different  from  the  rhagades,  in  appearance,  are  the 
chaps  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet; 
proceeding  often  from  syphilitic  virus,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  either  from  too  great  dryness,  or  some  occu¬ 
pations  which  destroy  the  organisation  of  the  cuticle 
and  cutis,  as  dyeing,  brass- work,  soldering,  &c. 

RHAMNUS,  (from  pxiw,  to  destroy,  because  of  its 
thorns).  Spina  cervina,  solutiva,  purgutrix,  infectoria, 
cervi;  hippophacs.  Buckthorn,  and  purging 
thorn,  rhamnus  cathurticus,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  2}g,  is  a 
prickly  bush,  or  a  low  tree,  common  in  hedges,  having 
pointed  leaves;  producing  small  green  flowers  in  June, 
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and  in  the  beginning.of  October  black  berries,  which 
contain  a  dark  green  juice,  with  four  seeds  in  each. 

It  is  usual  to  find  these  berries  mixed,  with  the  ber¬ 
ries  of  the  black  elder,  and  of  the  dog-berry  tree:  but 
the  juice  of  the  buckthorn  berries  is  green;  and  the 
buckthorn  berry  hath  four  seeds.  These  berries  have 
a  faint  unpleasant  smell,  a  bitterish,  acrid,  nauseous 
taste ;  operate  briskly  by  stool,  and  have  frequently 
been  employed  as  hydrsgogues.  They  occasion  dry¬ 
ness  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  with  thirst,  and  pain  in 
the  bowels,  unless  warm  liquor  is  frequently  drank  dur¬ 
ing  the  operation.  Twenty  of  the  fresh  berries;  forty 
or  sixty  in  decoction  ;  a  dram  or  a  dram  and  a  half  of 
the  dried  berries;  an  ounce  of  the  expressed  juice,  or 
half  an  ounce  of  the  rob,  or  extract,  are  the  usual  doses: 
but  the  juice  made  into  a  syrup  is  generally  preferred 
by  physicians,  though  it  is  rarely  prescribed  alone.  If 
the  berries  are  not  pressed,  the  juice  is  more  pleasant, 
and  also  more  active  as  a  purgative.  The  inner  bark  of 
the  tree  is  said  to  be  a  strong  purgative,  and  to  occasion 
vomiting. 

The  London  College  order  the  syrup  of  buckthorn  to 
be  made  in  the  following  manner :  take  of  the  juice  of 
the  berries  of  buckthorn,  ripe,  and  fresh  gathered,  one 
gallon;  ginger  bruised,  one  ounce ;  pimento  in  powder, 
one  ounce  and  a  half;  sugar,  seven  pounds.  Strain  the 
juice  after  it  has  stood  some  days  to  subside;  and  in  a 
pint  of  it  macerate  the  ginger  and  pimento  for  four 
hours,  and  strain.  Boil  the  remaining  juice  to  three 
pints;  add  that  part  in  which  the  ginger  and  pimento 
has  been  macerated,  and  make  the  whole  with  sugar 
into  syrup.  (Pharm.  Lond.  IJSo.)  From  one  to  two 
ounces  are  given  for  a  dose,  but  it  is  rarely  used,  on  ac¬ 
count  of.  its  naseous  taste,  and  sometimes  its  violent 
operation.  When  the  berries,  however,  are  not  pressed, 
its  taste  is  pleasing.  See  Cullen’s  and  Lewis’s  Materia 
Medica;  Neumann’s  Chemistry. 

A  name  also  for  the  pahurus,  hivvophacs ,  alnus  nigra, 
and  frangula. 

Rha  mnus  zi'ziphus.  See  Ju.iuba. 

RHAPO  NTICUM,  (the  Rha  of  Pontus).  Rha- 
PONTIC,  rheum;  rheum  pontieum;  rha  re  non  antiquo~ 
rum,  rheum  Dioscoridis ;  r-haponticum  Alpha;  rhabarba¬ 
rum  Dioscoridis ;  English  RHUBARB;  rheum  rapon - 
tiemn  Lin.  Sp.  PL  531.  Leaves  smooth  and  roundish, 
pedicles  somewhat  channelled:  grows  wild  on  the 
mountains  of  Thrace,  whence  Alpinus  brought  it  into 
Europe  about  the  year  1010;  and  it  bears  the  hardest 
winters  in  our  climate.  The  roots  are  often  mixed 
with  those  of  the  true  rhubarb,  but  are  detected  by  their 
mucilaginous  taste  when  chewed,  and  not  tingeing  the 
saliva  of  the  bright  yellow  of  the  true  rhubarb.  The 
rhapontic  when  cut  through  appears  regularly  marbled 
in  a  radiated  manner;  is  dusky  on  its  surface,  and  of  h 
loose  spongy  texture ;  more  astringent  than  the  rheum 
palmatum,  and  less  purgative;  requiring  for  the  latter 
purpose  two  or  three  drams.  See  Raii  Historia;  Tour- 
nefort’s  Materia  Medica. 

Rhafo'nticum  vulga're,  rhaponticum  folio  htlcm 
incano,  centaur imn  majus,  centaurium  magnum.  Great 
centaury,  common  rhapontic;  ccntaurca  rha- 
pontica  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  12.Q4,  is  a  large  plant,  with  leaves 
composed  of  oblong  serrated  segments  set  in  pairs  on  a 
middle  rib,  edged  in  the  intermediate  spaces  with  a 
serrated  margin;  the  stalk  divides  towards  the  upper 
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part  into  several  branches,  which  bear  on  their  tops 
round,  soft,  scaly  heads,  from  which  arise  blueish  flos- 
culi,  followed  by  down,  inclosing  the  seeds.  It  is  pe¬ 
rennial,  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
raised  in  our  gardens.  The  root  is  of  a  dark  black  co¬ 
lour  on  the  outside,  internally  reddish,  yielding,  when 
fresh,  a  juice  of  a  deep  red;  with  a  slight,  not  disagree¬ 
able,  smell,  and  in  taste  viscid,  with  sweetness,  rough¬ 
ness,  and  some  degree  of  acrimony.  It  is  considered  as 
an  aperient  and  corroborant,  and  supposed  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  useful  in  diarrhoeas;  but  very  much  inferior  to 
the  true  rhapontic.  See  Raii  Historia  3  Tournetort's 
Materia  Medica. 

R  HAT  AN  I  A,  a  native  of  South  America,  not  yet 
introduced  into  any  botanical  system.  This  root  is 
about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill,  and  the  cortical  part 
is  very  thick,  the  ligneous  very  fibrous.  When  re¬ 
cent  it  is  succulent,  and  full  of  extractive  matter, 
which,  when  pressed  out  and  evaporated,  furnishes 
what  has  been  styled  the  American  extract  of  bark,  and 
an  astringent,  coloured,  ingredient  for  the  red  wines 
of  Portugal.  The  extract  mixes  readily  with  water; 
and  the  powder  resembles  that  of  the  pale  bark.  It 
precipitates  a  greater  proportion  of  tanin  than  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark,  is  more  pleasing,  it  is  said,  to  the  taste, 
and  sits  easier  in  the  stomach.  Half  a  dram  of  the 
extract  makes  a  turbid  solution  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  said  to  equal  in  virtue  the  same  quantity  of  a 
strong  decoction  of  the  Peruvian  bark. 

RHE  NCHOS,  (from  f.yyw,  to  snore).  RJtochmos ; 
ronchus;  stertor,  snoring  ;  a  sound  supposed  to  be 
made  betwixt  the  palate  and  nostrils  by  persons  asleep. 
Independent  of  sleep,  this  noisy  respiration  is  a  symptom 
of  apoplexy,  in  which  the  mucus  from  the  fauces  is 
forced  through  the  nostrils.  Slevoght  attributes  it  in 
some  instances  to  the  premature  healing  of  the  parotid 
ulcers  of  children.  See  Halleri  Dissertationes,  ii.  43; 
and  Alberti  de  Rhoncho  Dormientium. 

Cerchon  or  cerchnus  is  that  rattling  noise  made  in  re¬ 
spiration,  from  the  larynx,  or  the  aspera  arteria,  when 
the  air  passes  through  an  accumulated  fluid,  in  cases  of 
asthma,  or  the  last  struggles  of  exhausted  nature. 
RHEON,  and  RHE'UM.  See  Rhaponticum, 

RhAB  ARB  ARUM. 

RHENOPHO'NIA,  (from  Zsvo&ojyia,  voxperegrina). 
See  Paraphonia. 

RHEUM  A,  (from  psco,  to  flow).  A  deduction  of 
fluids,  in  the  language  of  former  pathologists,  on  any 
part.  More  properly  an  increased,  and  often  an  in¬ 
flammatory  action  of  the  vessels  of  any  organ,  generally 
confined  to  inflammatory  action  of  the  mucous  glands, 
attended  with  increased  discharge  and  an  altered  state 
of  their  excreted  fluids. 

RHEU'MA,  CATARRH A'LE,  and  EPIDE'MI- 
CUM.  See  Catarrhus  and  Influenza. 

RHEUMATICA,  (from  pruixa).  The  Rheuma¬ 
tic  FEVER. 

RHEUMATI'SMUS,  (from  fevixa.).  The  rheuma¬ 
tism,  a  painful  disease,  affecting  the  muscles  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body;  sometimes  it  is  supposed  the 
viscera  also.  It  is  with  or  without  a  fever;  called  the 
acute,  or  chronic  rheumatism.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it 
among  the  phlegmasia,  defining  it  a  disease  arising  from 
an  external,  and  for  the  most  part  from  a  perceptible 
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cause,  attended  with  fever,  pain  about  the  joints,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  course  of  the  muscles,  affecting  the  knees 
and  larger  joints,  rather  than  those  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  increased  by  external  heat.  The  acute  rheumatism 
is  called  myositis,  when  the  pain  is  seated  chiefly  in  the 
muscles ;  lumbago ,  lordosis,  nephralgia  rheumuticn ,  and 
tabes  dorsalis,  when  in  the  loins ;  isc/lias,  when  in  the 
muscles  of  the  hips;  pleurodine  rheum  itica,  and pleuritit 
spuria,  when  in  the  muscles  of  the  thorax. 

The  chronic  rheumatism  is  considered  by  Dr.  Cullen 
as  generally  the  mode  in  which  the  acute  rheumatism 
terminates,  and  he  styles  it  arthrodinia,  defining  it,  after 
the  rheumatism,  some  violent  exertion,  or  subluxation, 
pains  of  the  joints  or  muscles,  much  increased,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  motion,  more  or  less  erratic,  and  alleviated 
by  the  heat  of  the  bed,  or  other  external  heat.  The 
joints  are  weak,  rigid,  very  readily  or  spontaneously 
growing  cold,  not  attended  by  any  febrile  affection,  and 
for  the  most  part  without  any  swelling. 

Each  variety  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic;  yet  the 
latter,  though  often  a  sequela  of  the  acute,  is  in  many 
instances  truly  a  distinct  disease;  and,  as  already  ob¬ 
served,  nearly  allied  to  palsy.  In  the  progress  from 
one  to  the  other  state,  as  in  ophthalmia,  there  are  many 
shades  of  difference,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  say  where 
the  one  begins  or  the  other  ends.  Yet  when  each  is 
fully  established,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  ranking  them 
as  distinct  species.  By  assuming  articular  pain  as  a  ge¬ 
nus,  independent  of  fever,  we  have  been  able  to  con¬ 
nect  these  diseases,  without  losing  sight  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature,  or  the  rules  of  classification. 

Persons  of  any  age  may  he  afflicted  with  the  acute 
rheumatism;  but  it  is  usually  the  disease  of  the  young, 
the  strong,  and  active  :  while  the  chronic  rheumatism 
occasionally  affects  those  more  advanced  in  life,  and  in 
these  it  is  often  peculiarly  distressing  and  obstinate. 

The  acute  or  inflammatory  rheumatism  is  attended 
with  fever,  pains  in  the  limbs,  generally  felt  in  the 
joints,  preventing  their  motion,  and  often  accompanied 
with  heat,  redness,  and  swelling  of  the  part.  When 
the  redness  is  fixed,  and  a  swelling  comes  on,  the  fever 
and  pain  abate,  though  they  sometimes  continue  many 
days,  generally,  though  not  universally,  increasing  in 
the  evening. 

In  many  instances  the  fever  first  appears,  and  is  highly 
inflammatory,  assuming  only  its  peculiar  local  appear¬ 
ance  after  some  days.  The  pain  is  often  felt  in  the 
muscles,  but  it  shoots  out  with  the  greatest  violence  in 
the  joints;  and  as  it  is  there  felt  most  severely,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  patient  is  chiefly  directed  to  them.  In 
many  instances  it  is  apparently  as  much  a  disease  of  the 
joints  as  the  gout  itself. 

After  some  days,  the  pain  commonly  quits  one  part 
and  attacks  another;  but  the  knees,  hips,  loins,  nape  of 
the  neck,  shoulders,  shoulder-blades,  arms,  and  elbows, 
are  its  usual  seats ;  sometimes  the  feet,  ankles,  and 
wrists,  are  similarly  affected,  but  seldom  the  fingers  or 
toes.  The  tenderness  of  the  parts  diseased  is  extreme. 
The  violence  of  the  acute  rheumatism  sometimes  con¬ 
tinues  about  fourteen  days,  but  generally  longer,  and 
unexpectedly  recurs,  when  it  has  appeared  to  vanish. 
A  weakness  and  swelling  will  often  remain  for  a  long 
time. 

Rheumatism  is  generally  attended  with  copious 
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sweats;  but  these  contribute  to  support  the  opinion 

we  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  articles  1  I  apho- 

KETICA  and  Ferris,  q.  v.  that  warm  fluid  sweats, 
while  the  skin  underneath  feels  tense  and  harsh,  are 
not  salutary.  They  certainly  are  not  so  in  the  disease 
before  us,  and  until  die  sweat  is  less  clammy,  attended 
with  less  heat,  and  a  free  soft  pulse,  no  relief  follows. 
The  urine  often  deposits  a  sediment  of  a  dark-red  co¬ 
lour  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease;  but  this 
seems  to  arise  in  part  from  its  paucity,  since  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  compensated  by  the  sweating,  and  in  part 
fronf  the  febrile  spasm  not  being  communicated  to  the 
renal  vessels.  Yet  we  recollect  one  instance,  if  we 
mistake  not,  in  Leigh's  History  of  Lancashire,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  urine  did  not  contain  its  usual  saline 
contents.  Sometimes  a  red  sediment  is  supposed  to  be 
critical ;  but  in  such  cases  there  is  reason  to  appre¬ 
hend  a  mixture  of  gout.  The  blood  is  always  sizy,  even 
in  constitutions  otherwise  debilitated  ;  and  in  the  most 
asthenic  states  of  chronic  rheumatism.  Miliary  erup¬ 
tions  are  said  to  be  critical;  but  it  is  observed  by  Dr. 
Rutherford,  that  no  sweating  proceeds  from  the  pained 
parts,  except 'when  the  disease  yields;  and  when  the 
perspirable  matter  has  been  retained,  it  often  flows  with, 
such  rapidity  as  to  be  stoppeu  under  the  skin,  and  to 
produce  papular  eruptions.  This  seems  to  be  the  came 
of  milliaria,  when  it  appears  critical.  ‘ 

The  distinction  of  rheumatism  is  often  peculiar.y  dif- 
ficult.  With  gout  it  is  sometimes  mixed;  but  more 
often  the  mixture  of  the  two  diseases  is  supposed  to 
exist  by  those  to  whom  accurate  discrimination  is  an  in¬ 
convenient  task.  ■W e  have  already  noticed  the  distin¬ 
guishing  symptoms  under  Arthritis,  q.  v. ;  and  we 
would  only  correct  the  diagnosis  in  one  respect,  viz. 
the  remitting  form  of  the  disease.  Each  remits  ;  the 
gout,  however,  irregularly;  the  rheumatism  follows  the 
com  mom  febrile  periods  of  remission  and  exacerba- 

tion.  ,  . 

We  have  observed,  that  rheumatic  pains  in  the 

chest  resemble  peripneumony,  or  pleurisy,  and  in  the 
abdomen,  enteritis.  In  each  case  the  soreness  to  the 
touch,  the  pain  felt  at  the  origin  or  insertion  of  the 
muscles,  while  the  more  appropriate  symptoms  of  the 
real  inflammation  of  the  part  are  absent,  will  sufficiently 
distinguish  the  nature  ot  the  disease.  The  lumbago 
sometimes  resembles  nephritis,  or  a  stone  in  the  kid¬ 
neys  or  ureters ;  but  may  be  easily  distinguished.  A 
stone  in  the  kidneys  is  attended  with  some  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  secretion  of  urine,  generally  with  sickness 
in  the  stomach;  in  the  ureters,  by  sickness,  a  pain 
shooting  down  the  thigh,  with  a  numbness  of  the  thigh, 
or  a  retraction  of  either  testicle.  In  each  case  also 
there  is  no  difficulty  of  bending  the  body,  which  is  a 
constant  symptom  of  lumbago.  The  sciatica  cannot  be 
easily  confounded  with  any  disease. 

The  seat  of  rheumatism  has  varied  according  to  the 
fancy  of  every  author ;  for  reason  and  observation  have 
seldom  lent  their  aid.  Dr.  Motherby  is  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  its  seat  is  the  cellular  substance,  and  its 
cause  acrimony,  without  inquiring  whether  the  cellular 
substance  is  sensible,  or  what  is  the  source  of  the  acri¬ 
mony  when  the  disease  arises  from  cold.  Dr.  Smyth, 
in  the  Medical  Communications,  fixes  it  in  the  muscu¬ 
lar  fibre  •  but  of  the  nature  of  the  fibre,  independent  of 
its  vessels  and  nerves,  we  know  nothing.  Some  au¬ 


thors  suppose  it  seated  in  the  ligaments,  others  in  the 
cartilages ;  but  in  general  it  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
acrimony,  either  from  the  air,  from  dysentery,  from 
pituita,  suppressed  gout,  repelled  eruptions,  from  lues, 
or  scurvy.  These  opinions  have  been  apparently  sug¬ 
gested  from  rheumatism  succeeding  such  diseases  in 
particular  cases  ;  but  neither  system  w  ill  beai  the  test 
of  examination  as  a  general  cause. 

Rheumatism  is  undoubtedly  an  inflammatory  disease, 
and  its  seminium  at  least  is  inflammatory  diathesis, 
which  consists,  as  we  have  said,  in  increased  tone  of 
the  arterial  system.  This  is  proved- by  the  usual  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  disease,  who  are  the  robust  and  strong ;  by 
the  symptoms,  those  of  inflammatory  fever ;  and  by  the 
remedies,  such  as  oppose  inflammatory  diathesis.  Even 
in  the  weak  and  emaciated  the  pulse  is  harsh,  the  blood 
coriaceous,  and  bleeding  often  indispensable.  It  is  an 
inflammatory  affection  also  of  the  muscles;  for  moiipa 
is  painful,  the  muscles  are  sore  to  the  touch,  and  we 
may  assume  as  a  position,  at  present  granted,  that  mus¬ 
cular  organs  are  only  affected.  Though  the  muscles 
are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  pain,  we  have  saiclTis 
.chiefly  felt  in  the  joints ;  and  this  Dr.  Cullen  explains  by 
the  general  principle,  that  when  membranes  are  af¬ 
fected,  the  pain  is  chiefly  perceived  at  their  extremities, 
as  the  irritation  of  a  vomica  in  the  lungs  is  felt  at  the 
epiglottis,  and  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  at  the  extremity 
of  °he  urethra.  This  explanation,  however,  we  are 
unwilling  to  admit,  .as  the  present  disease  seems  to 
have  no  analogy  with  membranous  inflammation.  In 
general,  the  more  closely  compacted  organs,  though 
insensible  in  a  sound  state,  are  more  acutely  painful 
when  diseased  ;  and  whatever  becomes  of  the  question 
respecting  the  continuation  of  the  muscular  fibres  in 
the  tendons,  vet  both  receive  arteries  from  the  same 
trunk,  and  both  must  suffer  when  these  arteries  are  dis¬ 
eased  ;  the  tendons,  in  consequence  of  their  structure, 
most  severely  ;  and  thus  the  pain  is  chiefly  felt  about  the 
joint,  where  the  arteries  with  greater  difficulty  admit  of 

distension.  _  .  „ 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  in  what  consists  the  difference 
between  rheumatic  and  membranous  inflammation  ;  in 
other  words,  between  inflammation  of  the  arteries 
•themselves  and  the  membranes  on  which  they  are  dis¬ 
persed.  That  there  is  a  difference  is  evident ;  for  rheu¬ 
matism  seldom  terminates  in  effusion,  scarcely  ever 
in  suppuration.  The  joints  indeed  sometimes  con¬ 
tinue  pufted,  and  the  limb  itself  occasionally  swol¬ 
len.  We  recollect,  too,  that  Morgagni  records  a  case 
in  which  rheumatism  terminated  in  suppuration  (Ep. 
lvii.  art.  20),  and  a  similar  one  occurs  in  the  se¬ 
cond  decad  of  the  Medical  Commentaries  (iy.  lys). 
M^e  may  reply,  however,  by  the  old  logical  axiom,  <?.c- 
aptio  probat  regulam  ;  so  few  are  the  cases  of  suppura¬ 
tion,  that  this  is  not  the  natural  termination.  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  while  topical  debility  occasions  the 
obstruction  in  the  common  inflammation,  too  great 
action  may  be  its  cause  in  rheumatism  ;  so  that  while 
the  former  is  relieved  only  by  effusion,  the  latter  is 
carried  off  by  the  powers  of  the  vessels  themselves. 
This  idea  is  in  some  degree  supported,  when  we  reflect 
that  rheumatism,  of  all  the  internal  inflammations,  is 
best  relieved  by  stimulants  after  the  phlogistic  dia¬ 
thesis  has  been  removed  by  bleeding.  . 

Rheumatism,  therefore,  appears  in  every  view  ot  the 
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subject  to  consist  in  inflammatory  action  of  the  arterial 
system,  and  probably  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the 
attci.Ls  themselves.  Ihis  idea  will  meet  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  its  appearances,  and  connect  the  various 
remedies  of  the  most  experienced' practical  physicians. 
,  e  certainly  see  rheumatism  distinctly  only  in  the  vo¬ 
luntary  muscles;  but  if  these  opinions  have  any  weight, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  internal  organs  should°not 
Slitter  in  the  same  way.  Authors  have  spoke  of  rheu 
in atism  having  affected  the  heart,  the  diaphragm,  the 
liver,  the  intestines  (Eyerel),  and  other  organs,  when 
transferred  from  the  limbs.  In  cases  of  metastasis  only 
the  nature  ot  the  inflammation  can  be  exactly  per- 
ceiied;  for  it  these  parts  are  originally  attacked,  the 
symptoms  mil  not  differ  from  common  inflammation. 

.  ,  e  remote  causes  are  cold  applied  when  the  body 
is  heated,  or  indeed  any  cause  of  the  true  inflamma’- 
tory  fever  may  be  occasionally  attended  with  rheuma¬ 
tism.  it  has  been  sometimes  described  as  epidemic, 
and  it  may  appear  so  in  weather  unusually  cold  and 
uncertain  ;  but  we  suspect  that  these  epidemic  rheuma¬ 
tisms  are  truly  synoch i,  which  are  often  at  first  attended 

with  irregular  wandering  pains  in  the  limbs.  The  re- 
inark  ot  Piencis  is  of  more  importance,  that  rheuma¬ 
tisms  are  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  reigning  epi¬ 
demic.  Acta  et  Observata  Medica,  0)1. 

Rheumatism  is  seldom  fatal ;  but  it  i.s  often  a  disease 
ot  peculiar  obstinacy,  and,  in  a  more  or  less  acute  form 
sometimes  continues  for  many  months.  In  these  cases 
the  phlogistic  diathesis  of  the  vessels  continues,  while 
the  strength  in  general  decays,  and  prevents  the  most 
salutary  discharge  by  bleeding.  The  pain  continues 
with  a  vio.ence  somewhat  remitted,  hut  with  severe 
occasional  exacerbations;  the  limb  wastes;  the  strength 
and  the  colour  of  the  countenance,  decline;  the  face 
sinks,  and  the  patient  often  continues  in  this  exhausted 
state  for  many  months,  sometimes  for  years.  But  to 
the  disease  in  this  chronic  form  we  shall  return,  and 
now  only  add,  that  rheumatic  patients  are  subject  to 
relapses;  and,  as  in  other  inflammations,  the  vessels,  by 
lepeatec I  increased  action,  become  more  irritable,  and 
moie  subject  to  spasmodic  contraction. 

The  experience  of  many  ages  has  established  the 
utility  of  BLEEDING  in  acute  rheumatism  ;  and  blood 
must  be  drawn  from  a  large  orifice,  in  a  considerable 
quantity,  frequently  repeated.  The  severity  of  this  eva¬ 
cuation,  described  under  the  article  Pleuiutis,  «.  v.  is 
not  too  great  for  the  present  complaint,  if  the  patient  be 
robust  and  strong.  I  he  usual  guide  is  a  more  soft  and 
slow  pulse,  a  diminished  heat,  and  a  moist  skin.  We 
are  always  cautioned,  however,  that  if  we  carry  this 

U:e  ma>'  W"  the  stre"S‘ll,  and  in! 

,  the  disease  in  its  more  chronic  form.  There  is 

mTiSsh  [he  v°UDdati0n  th!s  caut'on’  since,  if  we  di  - 

next^n  [im'f  a  S°  far as  to  Prevent  the  evacuation, 

So  means  of  tak3  tbat  bL  the  ski”>  we  have 

SeuSS  of  L ??  °v  the  PhloSistic  diathesis  but  a 
repetition  of  the  bleeding,  which  the  strength  will  not 

rZit*  rtfS?  then;  the  hardness  of  the  pulse 
remits,  the  bleedings  should  be  stopped,  and  we  must 
apply  to  other  means  of  perfecting  the  cure 

Topical  bleedings  would  appear  highly  advantageous- 

but  we  gam  little  from  them  while  there  is  L  ,e- 
rnainmg  fever.  The  disease  continues,  and  the  affection 
of  the  hmb  is  only  a  symptom;  for  by  bleeding  topi- 
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cally  in  an  early  stage  of  rheumatism  we  often  orr,<- 
a  metastasis  to  some  other  part.  Another  reason  wi  -*? 
seems  m  render  topical  bleeding  less  advantageous'? 
that  1C  Pain  is  often  felt  in  the  joint  when  t  I  " 

rca”"'  W 

<-P.  ,,  .  ;  f  ls  only  in  appearance  topical 

thesis' <linf,inish  ,l,l,1<;8istic 

becorl™5 ;  a;;d 
from  ttAroiTbk  and?”!  of 

the  whole,  we  have  thought  that  interim 7  ’  )Ct-  011 
ally  active  laxatives,  which  contain  a  considerST*81011" 
portion  of  calomel,  have  been  useful  in  sifortenLT 

minabeTf10Ugh  t!]Ciy  ,haVG  not  greatI7  mitigated"  the 
red-' hut  th  UC|Utl'a  salts  ,lave  been  sometimes  prefer- 
T,  '  ■  f  7  have,not  aPPearfd  to  us  so  effectual. 

w,,!.n  Vl?  [en!ed-V  are  the  diaphoretics,  and  the  ad 
antages  of  this  evacuation  must  be  obvious  on  the 
principles  laid  down.  When  the  heat  and  fever  a 
considerable  the  more  cooling  kinds,  as  nitre  saline 
draughts,  with  camphor,  are  preferable.  But  the  crude 
«.l  ammoniac  with  the  acetafed  ammonia  may  be  soon 

2  “^’  a'|d  Wlth.  each  class  the  antimonies  may  be 
advantageously  combined.  The  chief  remedy  we  owe 

DrVDover  hi?  °r  the.  Ulck>'  combination  of 

,  .JJO'er>  his  sudorific  sweating  powder  viz  the 

in?[?pmfaCaCUT|hae  C°mp“itus  of  the  J;lst  London  Phar¬ 
macopeia.  Hie  principle  of  this  combination  we 
have  already  explained  (see  Diaphoretica  :  and 

scarcdy  inferior  to  this  is  the  sweating  powder  of 
?  3ld,  which  contains  the  white  hellebore  instead  of 
die  ipecacuanha.  ANT  have  sometimes  thought  it  su! 
pertor.  Ihese  remedies  relax  the  skin  so  completely 
lha  we  can  often  venture  to  add  some  stimulant,  as  th[ 
T?  w  ammo”iai  sometimes,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Hamilton  and  Dr.  Riedly,  calomel;  and,  in  general  in. 
fusions  of  our  own  aromatic  vegetables.  It  is  partial- 

ovSooK t  b}'  I?r-  Cullen'  unaccountably 

oveilooked  by  some  late  practitioners  of  eminence,  that 

mftted  I  T  iWhen  ?11Ce  beSan>  should  not  be  inter- 
nutted,  and  when  it  has  relieved,  should  be  suffered 

very  giadually  to  decline.  The  warm  bath  is  an  incon¬ 
venient  remedy,  as  it  requires  painful  muscular  exertion  ■ 
it  would  be  otherwise  more  frequently  used  in  this  com- 

P  r  ™  WU  1  moderate  heat  it  is  well  adapted  to  its 
lefiel.  The  vapour  bath,  from  its  superior  temperature 
is  hettei  adapted  to  the  chronic  form. 

I  he  other  diaphoretics  of  a  gentler  power,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  longer  continuance,  are  chiefly  adapted  to  the 
disease,  when  itsacuteform  is  in  some  degree  conquered. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  mezereon,  the  seneka,  the  bardana 
and  guaiacum.  In  the  period  of  the  disease  just  men¬ 
tioned  each  ,s  sometimes  useful,  and  in  general  some 
ammomaeal  salt,  or  the  ammonia  itself,  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  decoctions  of  either.  The  volatile 
tincture  of  guaiacum,  if  employed  too  early,  has  been 
sometimes  injurious. 

Narcotics  have  been  often  used  to  relieve  pain; 
but  opium  alone,  unless  directed  to  the  skin,  by  relax¬ 
ing  sudoi  ifics,  seems  injurious.  This  circumstance  has 
been  the  chief  support  of  the  opinion,  that  opium 
stimulates;  but  in  this  disease  a  very  essential  discharge 
is  the  perspiration,  and  if  this  be  not  produced 
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every  medicine  appears  injurious.  Ollier  nei'coiics 
which  have  been  employed  we  may  men t, on  in  Ins 
place,  though  they  have  chiefly  been  employed  in  chro¬ 
nic  rheumatism,  viz.  the  rhododendron,  -which  seems 
to  combine  a  sudorific  power;  hyoscyamus,  dulca¬ 
mara,  hemlock,  and  aconite.  Each  seems  occasionally 
to  lessen  pain  and  procure  sleep. 

We  have  not  considered  mercurials  under  the  head  ot 
diaphoretics;  because  it  would  appear  as  if  we  wished 
to  bend  every  thing  to  a  system.  We,  therefore,  have 
preferred  selecting  the  facts.  The  practice  of  Dr.  Ha¬ 
milton,  who  found  calomel  with  opium  useful  (Edin¬ 
burgh  Medical  Commentaries),  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned;  and  by  different  authors,  who  are,  however, 
chiefly  army  physicians,  the  sublimate,  mercurial  fic¬ 
tion,  and  calomel,  have  been  recommended.  We  sus¬ 
pect,  however,  that  these  medicines  have  been  ch"  fly 
useful  when  the  inflammatory  stage  has,  at  least  in  pai  t, 
disappeared.  We  have  remarked,  that  we  thought  the 
purgatives  which  contained  calomel  were  more  effectual 
than  others;  but  dare  not  say  that  any  part  of  the  re¬ 
lief  was  owing  to  the  mercurial.  _  .  . 

The  remissions,  and  in  some  cases  the  intermissions, 
of  this  disease,  have  suggested  the  use  of  the  bark ;  and 
this  medicine  has  been  highly  commended.  It  has 
not  been  our  fortune  to  have  seen  it  beneficial;  but  we 
cannot  deny  our  confidence  to  the  assertions  of  practi¬ 
tioners  of  the  highest  respectability.  The  utility  of 
arnica ,  recommended  in  the  first  volume  ot  the  Berlin 
Transactions,  may  rest  on  a  similar  principle. 

Of  the  external  remedies  we  have  already  mentioned 
topical  bleedings,  and  the  next  in  point  of  utility  are 
blisters.  These  are  of  little  service  while  the  general 
inflammatory  state  continues;  and  we  have  found,  that 
to  render  them  useful  in  acute  rheumatism,  bleeding, 
in  a  quantity  proportioned  to  the  strength,  should  be 
premised.  We  had  adopted  the  practice  of  bleeding- 
previous  to  the  fresh  application  of  each  blister,  for  the 
blisters  must  be  frequently  repeated,  long  before  we 
entertained  the  ideas  now  suggested  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  All  external  applications,  it  employed 
too  early,  remove  the  pain  from  the  part  then  affected, 
but  drive  it  to  another  limb. 

The  tartar  emetic  ointment  is  by  some  practitioners 
employed  as  an  external  stimulus,  since  it  is  supposed 
to  produce  a  more  permanent  effect.  This  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  ease ;  but  the  little  foul  ulcers  which 
it  produces  soon  impede  its  use,  and  otliei  stimulants 
cannot  afterwards  be  employed.  Baldingei  has  »ecom- 
ii. ended  ginger,  over  which  alcohol  has  been  burnt,  and 
others,  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  joined  with  ammonia. 
The  actual  cautery  has  been  applied,  and  the  burning 
with  nroxa  is  no  uncommon  remedy  in  the  east.  Blis¬ 
ters,  however,  and  topical  bleeding,  are  almost  the 
only  external  remedies  employed  in  the  acute  stage.  ^ 

KfiEUM AT1SMCS  c n RON l (  US,  arthrochjvia.  The 
gradual  change  from  the  acute  to  the  chronic  state  of 
this  disease  admits  not  of  any  accurate  limits,  except 
perhaps  the  state  of  fever.  Yet  in  rheumatisms  strict¬ 
ly  chronic  there  are  evening  exacerbations,  which  seem 
to  destroy  this  distinction.  In  general,  however,  the 
fever  is  slight  and  almost  imperceptible;  the  limb 
cold,  almost  immoveable,  dry,  or  covered  only  with  a 
cold’ clammy  sweat;  the  pain  acute,  especially  on 


changes  of  weather,  or  when  heat  is  withdrawn ;  and 
the  whole  system  highly  debilitated.  This  form  of  the 
disease  often  continues  for  a  long  time,  with  little  va¬ 
riation;  nor  does  it  sometimes  terminate,  except  with 
life.  The  lumbago  and  the  sciatica  are  frequently  of 
this  kind,  and  the  knee  is  very  often  the  part  affected. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  state  of  the  parts  in 
this  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  evident  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  carried  on  imperfectly,  from  a  debilitated  state 
of  the  vessels,  which  occasions  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  spasm,  especially  when  external  heat,  or  internal 
stimuli,  do  not  contribute  to  assist  their  action.  As 
this  atony  affects  the  arteries  exclusively,  it  must  evi¬ 
dently  arise  from  the  previous  inflammation;  but  if 
this  inflammation  was  not  of  a  peculiar  kind,  we  should 
find  a  similar  consequence  after  other  phlegmasiae.  It 
is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the  disease  is  in  the 
coats  of  the  arteries  themselves. 

Conformably  to  this  idea  practitioners  have  found 
every  internal  and  external  stimulus  of  the  highest  ser¬ 
vice.  Cantharides,  the  mineral  acids,  camphor,  anr- 
monia,  the  essential  oils,  particularly  those  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  cajeput  and  amber,  flour  of  mustard,  and  the  juice 
of  horseradish,  have  been  used  singly,  or  combined  in 
various  forms,  often  with  opium.  Electricity  and  gal¬ 
vanism  have  had  their  advocates,  though  they  have  of 
late  been  seldom  employed.  In  a  more  solid  form  the 
cummin  seeds,  the  mustard,  and  ammonia,  have  been 
made  into  a  cataplasm,  with  black  soap,  or  into  a  plaster 
with  euphorbium.  All  these  are  useful  stimulants,  and 
often  successful. 

Warm  bathing,  and  warm  pumping,  are,  however, 
remedies  of  greater  utility  ;  and  the  waters  of  Bath, 
combining  probably  a  stimulant  power,  are  often  pe¬ 
culiarly  useful.  The  application  of  sea-salt  or  brine  is 
often  serviceable,  and  the  tepid  baths  of  our  sea-coasts 
have  in  many. instances  cured,  when  employed  from 
about  80°  to  1)2°.  When  the  system  is  not  greatly  de¬ 
bilitated,  even  sea-bathing  is  used  with  success;  but 
the  reaction  in  the  part  affected  must  be  generally  as¬ 
sisted  by  friction,  and  the  most  stimulating  liniments. 
Issues  and  setons  near  the  part  have  been  proposed,  but 
have  seldom  been  found  useful,  as  they  are  chiefly 
adapted  to  inflammation  deeply  seated. 

The  internal  medicines  are  the  more  active  stimu¬ 
lants,  and  those  tonics  which  determine  to  the  surface. 
The  internal  stimulants  which  have  been  most  success¬ 
ful  are  the  arum,  the  seneka,  the  mezereon,  the  guaia- 
cum,  and  the  turpentine.  The  arum,  in  the  form  of  a 
conserve,  with  an  equal  part  of  sugar,  is  often  highly 
useful.  The  seneka  and  mezereon  are  exhibited  in  de¬ 
coction,  often  with  mercurials.  The  guaiacum  in  this 
form  is  inert,  and  the  gum  is  employed  with  more  suc¬ 
cess.  The  greater  number  of  medicines  has  yielded, 
however,  to  Dr.  Dawson’s  remedy,  the  ammoniatecl 
tincture  of  guaiacum,  given  in  a  dose  of  two  or  three 
drams,  sometimes  extending  to  half  an  ounce  :  itis  much 
more  effectual  when  combined  with  opium,  or  a  small 
portion  of  Dover’s  powder.  We  have  tried  various 
combinations  of  ammonia,  gum  guaiacum,  and  opium, 
in  a  solid  form,  but  by  no  means  with  equal  success. 

A  very  general  and  active  stimulus  is  the  etherial  oil 
of  turpentine ;  and,  according  to  the  method  recom¬ 
mended  by  Cheync,  if  incorporated  by  melting  in  a 
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gentle  heat,  with  an  equal  part  of  honey,  a  much  larger 
dose  can  be  taken  without  offending  the  stomach.  It 
is  in  every  case  of  chronic  rheumatism  a  valuable  me¬ 
dicine. 

Another  stimulus  of  considerable  utility  is  the  oleum 
jecoris  aselli ,  the  oil  of  the  liver  of  the  cod-fish,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Percival.  It  is  in  reality  the  train  oil 
ot  the  shops,  and  we  have  found  it  to  relieve  when 
other  medicines  have  failed.  It  must  be  long  con¬ 
tinued,  and  fortunately  the  taste  soon  becomes  familiar. 
From  the  sensible  effects  of  the  liver  of  the  skate  (see 
Rachitis),  we  should  expect  some  benefit  from  it  in 
chronic  rheumatism. 

The  tonics  which  determine  to  the  surface  are  the 
metallic,  ot  which  the  principal  is  mercury  ;  a  medicine 
more  successful  when  combined  with  antimony.  Ca¬ 
lomel  every  night,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain,  was,  if  we 
recollect  lightly,  recommended  by  Dr.  Fothergill. 
Other  authois  have  employed  the  muriated  mercury ; 
bur  the  Plummer’s  pill,  in  its  original  form,  assisted  by 
the  decoction  of  mezereon,  sometimes  by  the  more 
complicated  formula,  the  Lisbon  diet  drink,  we  have 
found  more  successful. 

What  share  in  tire  success  the  sarsaparilla  may  have 
is  uncertain.  One  violent  case  ot  chronic  rheumatism 
is  said  to  have  been  cured  by  the  sarsa  in  substance, 
taken  in  the  quantity  ot  a  scruple  two  or  three  times  a- 
day.  The  relief,  however,  was  found  at  the  end  of 
a  summer,  after  two  winters  of  peculiar  mildness ;  a 
change  ot  climate  is  a  well-known  remedy  for  this  dis¬ 
ease.  The  seasons  in  this  case  meliorated  our  northern 
region. 

The  only  other  metal  which  has  been  employed  is 
arsenic.  From  the  few  trials  made  by  Dr.  Bardsley  it 
seemed  to  be  highly  useful.  We  have  not  been  equally 
successful;  but,  in  the  infancy  of  its  use,  it  is  probable 
that  the  cases,  to  which  it  is  adapted,  have  not  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  distinguished. 

See  Cullen’s  First  Lines;  Smith  in  the  Medical 
Communications,  vol.  ii. ;  Essay  on  the  Nature  and 
Cause  of  Rheumatism,  Svo.  London,  1 770' ;  Heister  de 
Rhcumatismo;  Lancisi  de  Nativis  8c  Adventitiis  Coeli 
Romani  Qualitatibus,  ad  Calcern;  Fordyce’s  Fragments  ; 
Demiani  Adversaria  ;  Ploucquet  de  Myositide  8c  Neuri- 
tide  ;  Sydenhami  Opera,  pp.  344  and  732,  8cc. ;  Saal- 
man  Descriptio  Rheumatismi  Acuti  ;  Theden  N.  Be- 
markunden,  vol.  i.  p.  130  ;  Stoll  Ratio  Medendi,  p.  3 
and  5  ;  Bardsley’s  Reports. 

RHICNO  SIS,  (from  piv.vos,  rugged).  Leanness 
and  wrinkles. 

RHI  GOS,  (from  ptyeuj,  to  shake  with  cold).  Rigor; 
the  slight  convulsive  tremors,  most  commonly  follow- 
mg  the  cold  fit  of  fevers.  Dr.  Cullen  considers  them 
as  the  first  marks  cl  reaction;  but  they  appeared  to  us 
(seefiEBRis)  rather  as  the  effects  of  debility.  They 
are  not  confined  to  fever;  but  sometimes  arise  from 
any  disgusting  object,  and  in  some  persons  from  the 
introduction  of  the  catheter  into  the  urethra.  Bellini 
seems  to  confine  it  to  diseases  of  the  head,  and  Bo- 
netus  flunks  it  peculiar  to  inflammations  of  the  uterus, 
pleura,  or  liver.  In  general,  when  heat  does  not  follow, 
1.  seems  a  fatal  symptom,  and  in  the  worst  fevers  the 
cold  is  often  fatal  without  producing  rigor.  See  Boneti 
Sepulchretum,  lib.  i.  sect.  14.  obs.  16.  Hippocrates  trsfi 
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V80-MV’  Galenus  de  Tremoro,  &c.;  Opera,  tom. 
Baglivi  Praxis  Medica.  i.  y. 

Rigor  sometimes  signifies  an  inflexible  hardness  and 
tension  of  the  muscles;  but  the  more  proper  annel- 
lation  is  rigiditas.  See  Horror. 

R HO  CAS.  See  Epiphora. 

RIIO  CHMOS.  See  Rhentiios. 

RHOD!  NA  RADIX,  and  RHO  D1UM  LIGNUM 
(from  pooov,  a  rose).  See  Aspalathus. 
RHODODENDRON,  vel  RHODODAPHNF 

(from .  poSov,  a  rose,  and  Se^pov ,  a  tree ;  or  Sap™,  the 
laurel) ;  lor  its  flowers  resemble  the  rose,  and  its  leaves 
the  bay.  See  iNerion. 

Rhododendron  chrysanthemum.  Yeiiow 

FLOWERED  RHODODENDRON,  DWARl  ROSE- Bay' 
rhododendron  chrysanthum  Wildenow,  vol.  ii  p  y 
has  been  recommended  in  chronic  rheumatisms,  pain¬ 
ful  affections  of  the  joints  and  bones,  particularly  vene¬ 
real  pains:  it  is  now  very  generally  employed  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Europe,  though  seldom  in  Britain.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  growing  in  mountainous  si¬ 
tuations,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Dr.  Koel- 
pin,  of  Alten-stetin,  used  an  infusion  of  it  in  water 
kept  twenty-four  hours  in  nearly  a  boiling  heat,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drams  of  the  leaves  and  tops  of  the 
plants  to  ten  ounces  of  water.  It  was  sometimes  made 
of  double  this  strength,  and  the  dose  was  two  ounces 
to  be  repeated  after  a  few  hours,  and  continued  as  re¬ 
quired.  Dr.  Home  found  it  an  astringent,  and  power¬ 
fully  sedative;  he  directs  it  in  infusion,  from  half  a  dram 
to  three  drams  for  a  dose.  When  taken  internally  it  pro¬ 
duces,  according  to  Koelpin,  a  feverish  heat,  intoxication 
sometimes  a  stupor,  with  a  singular  pricking  sensation  in 
the  limbs,  or  other  parts  of  the  body:  the  intoxication 
leaves  neither  headach  nor  nausea.  During  the  heat 
the  patient  complains  of  intense  thirst;  and  drinkinp-  cold 
water  is  followed  by  a  violent  but  salutary  vomiting 
especially  in  complaints  of  the  bowels;  and  a  copious 
sweat  on  the  parts  affected  with  rheumatism  or  gout. 
In  some  instances  the  pains  grow  worse  at  first, °  but 
this  inutase  ot  disease  is  soon  ollowed  bv  a  remark¬ 
able  relief:  the  pulse  is  rendered  weaker  and  slower 
and  in  venereal  rheumatism  its  effects  are  very  consi¬ 
derable.  .  The  infusion  at  first  often  produces  heat  and 
constriction  in  the  fauces;  a  proof  of  some  little  acri¬ 
mony:  but  this  effect  speedily  disappears.  In  robust 
habits  it  operates  quickly,  and  with  a  degree  of  vio¬ 
lence;  in  the  infirm  and  feeble  more  slowly,  so  that  the 
dose  should  not  be  hastily  increased.  It  sometimes 
proves  fatal,  and  Morgagni  has  recorded  the  appearances 
on  dissection  of  a  woman  who  was  killed  by  it,  Ep.  lix. 
§.12  and  14,  though  probably  this  plant  was  the  nerium 
oleander  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  30J,  sometimes  called  rhododen¬ 
dron.  Another  species  of  this  genus,  the  r./errugineum 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  502,  has  similar  powers. 

RHOMEOFDES  MUsCULUS,  (from  a 

square, figure,  and  sifop,  Jorm),  rises  from  the  ligamen- 
tum  colli,  the  spinal  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebra;  and  the  first,  se¬ 
cond,  third,  and  fourth  dorsal.  It  is  also  attached  be¬ 
low  to  some  ot  the  ribs,  runs  beneath  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  basis 
of  the  scapula  to  bring  it  upwards  and  backwards. 
The  rhemboides  is  sometimes  divided  into  the  major 
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and  minor:  the  minor  is  then  above.,  and  the  major 
below. 

RHOPA'LOSIS,  (from  poVakov,  a  ebb,  probably 
from  the  increased  size  of  each  hair).  See  Plica  J’O- 
LONICA. 

RHUS,  (from  few,  to  flow,  because  it  checks  fluxes), 
byrsatlcpacan,  rims  coriaria  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  37.9,  COMMON 
sumach,  is  a  shrub,  with  oval,  pointed,  serrated  leaves, 
and  clusters  of  yellowish  or  greenish  flowers,  each  of 
which  is  followed  by  a  small,  red,  flattish  berry,  includ¬ 
ing  a  roundish  reddish-brown  seed.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
The  berries  have  an  acid,  austere  taste,  are  cooling  and 
restringent.  The  leaves  and  young  twigs  are  power¬ 
fully  astringent;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  by  dyers  and  tan¬ 
ners,  though  recommended  by  foreign  authors  in  hae¬ 
morrhages  and  mucous  discharges.  The  r.  ti/phinvrn 
is  similar  in  its  virtues.  See  Tournefort  s  Materia  Me¬ 
dics;  Neumnan’s  Chemical  Works. 

Rhus  syi.vestrf..  See  Myktus  rrabantica. 

Rhus  yf.rnix,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  380,  is  the  poison- 
wood  tree,  whose  juices  are  so  acrid  as  to  blister  the 
hands  of  those  who  gather  them.  Internally,  in  infusion 
or  extract  they  seem  less  deleterious ;  as  Fresnoi,  a  French 
physician,  took  twelve  of  the  petioles  (for  the  leaves 
are  pinnated)  in  infusion,  which  greatly  increased  the 
urine  and  perspiration.  He  was  from  thence  led  to  use 
this  infusion  in  herpes  and  palsy,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
were  cured  by  it.  The  leaves  are  in  their  greatest  vi¬ 
gour  in  June,  .and  thirty-two  pounds  of  water,  distilled 
from  four  pounds  of  the  leaves,  yielded  a  fluid  some¬ 
what  odorous  and  highly  pungent.  Each  pound  of  the 
leaves  yields  about  half  an  ounce  of  extract,  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  our  author's  hands  in  the  cure  of  pertussis. 
Half  a  grain  dissolved  in  syrup  -was  a  sufficient  dose. 

RHY'AS  or  RHCE'AS,  (from  psw,  tojlow).  The 
existence  of  this  disease  has  been  doubted;  but  Galen 
describes  it  as  an  affection  of  the  eye,  diametrically  op¬ 
posite  to  encanthis,  consisting  of  a  too  great  diminution 
of  the  lachrymal  caruncle,  lliverius  allows  the  cause 
of  it  to  be  a  consuming,  exsiccating,  or  corrosive  matter, 
succeeding  or  accompanying  a  fistula  lachrymalis. 
Eyes  thus  affected  are  denominated  by  iEtius,  pvaSys, 
vel  pwctSys  tocsins. 

RHYSSEMETA,  (from  j>vr<rw,  to  wrinkle).  A 

WRINKLED  FACE. 

HI  RES  NI  GRUM,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  291.  Black  cur¬ 
rants  seem  to  possess  a  slightly  sedative  power,  and  are 
used  in  sore  throats.  They  are  said  also  to  be  diuretic. 
The  leaves  of  all  the  currants  are  narcotic,  resembling 
peach,  leaves. 

IU’BES  RU'BRUM,  (from  raib,  Arab,  or  rivah, 
Hebrew),  grossulnriu  non  spinosa,  ribes  rubrum  Lin.  Sp, 
PI.  290.  Red  currant.  Currants  in  general  have 
a  cool,  acidulous,  sweet  taste,  agreeable  both  to  the  pa¬ 
late  and  the  stomach ;  resembling  the  other  subacid 
fruits  in  their  medicinal  qualities.  They  ma^  be  used 
with  considerable  advantage  to  allay  thirst  in  febrile 
complaints;  lessen  the  increased  secretion  of  bile;  to 
correct  a  putrid,  or  scorbutic  state  of  fluids.  Hoffmann 
and  Boerhaave  had  great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
these  fruits  in  obstinate  visceral  obstructions.  The 
white  currant  tree  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  red ;  the 
fruit  therefore  possesses  similar  properties. 

RI'C/E,  piMp.  A  veil  which  covered  the  heads  of 
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the  Roman  women  during  the  time  of  sacrifice ;  hence 
rica,  the  kerchief.  The  great  kerchief,  called  by  the 
French  le  grand  couvre  chef,  is  used  after  trepanning. 

It  is  made  of  a  square  cloth,  and,  when  dexterously  ap¬ 
plied,  confines  strictly  the  dressings.  By  observation  and 
experience  only  can  a  dexterity  in  the  application  be 
obtained.  ( 'ouvre  chcfen  triangle,  is  a  square  cloth, folded 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle:  the  middle  of  the  longest 
side  is  applied  to  the  forehead,  the  two  ends  tied  behind 
the  head,  and  the  angle,  which  falL  behind  the  head, 
secured  to  the  confined  ends  of  this  kei chief.  Its  use, 
in  general,  is  to  fix  the  dressings  on  the  face  and  head. 

RICI'NI  O'LEUM,  (from  m  inus,  the  spurge  seed) 
See  Cataputia. 

RICINUS,  (quasi  fev  h.uyo(,  a  dog’s  nose,  because 
they  stick  to  dog’s  noses).  Ihe  tick  cr  TYKE,  a 
reptile  which  infests  dogs.  The  name  also  of  the 
spurge-laurel,  whose  seeds  resemble  the  tick. 

Rici'nus  am  erica’  nu  s  major.  See  Cata- 

PUTIA  MINOR. 

Rici'nus  mi’nor.  See  Gassada. 

RICINOl'DES,  (from  ricinus,  and  eifes,  likeness), 
Cutaputia  minor.  See  Helio TROPIUM  TRioocccJu . 
RI'GOR.  SeeRHicos. 

Rig'or  nf.rvo'sus.  See  Tetanus. 

RI'MA.  A  chink,  applied  in  anatomy  to  any 
longitudinal  aperture. 

RIM'ULA.  A  diminutive  of  dm  a. 

RINffL'US,  (from  piv,  the  nose).  See  Nas alts. 
RING- WORM.  A  species  of  herpes,  or  rather  of 
lepra,  in  which  the  eruptions  are  annular. 

RES  AGON.  See  Cassumunar. 

R1ST.  See  Cist. 

RISUS,  (addenda).  Laughter  scarcely  requires 
a  definition.  It  is  occasioned  by  short,  imperfect,  con¬ 
vulsive  expirations  after  a  full  inspiration,  with  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  glottis,  which  produces  a  sound  in  men 
resembling  those  of  o  and  a,  and  in  women  i  and  e. 
The  lesser  degree,  a  smile,  which  the  verb  chiefly  im¬ 
ports,  is  unconnected  with  respiration,  and  consists  only 
in  the  contraction  of  the  buccinator  and  zygomatic 
muscles,  while  the  cheeks  are  slightly  raised,  and  the 
eyes  in  some  measure  closed.  The  former  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  boisterous  mirth,  in  minds  untutored  and 
unregulated  ;  the  latter  of  complacency  and  pleasure. 

It  is  singular  that  laughter  generally  proceeds  from  a 
mental  cause,  in  most  instances  without  any  corporeal 
influence,  and  sometimes  from  an  irritation  of  the 
nerves,  wholly  independent  of  mirth.  Of  the  foimer 
kind  is  the  loud  laugh  in  hysteria  ;  and  the  convulsive 
laugh  in  hysteric  paroxysms,  sometimes  induced  by  the 
most  distressing  events :  of  the  second  tickling  is  the 
cause,  which  in  excess  has  been  used  as  a  kind  of  tor¬ 
ture  to  induce  confession.  The  causes  of  laughter  are 
obscure.  Pleasure  produces  cheerfulness  and  compla¬ 
cency;  unexpected  happiness  more  frequently  draws 
tears ;  and  the  loud  repeated  laugh  of  the  bacchanal,  or 
of  the  spectator  of  the  comic  humour  of  Munden, 
if  analysed,  will  be  found  to  arise  from  a  source  very 
different  from  pleasure.  One  cause  of  laughter  is  a 
combination  of  incongruous  images.  Chrysippus  is  said 
to  have  died  from  laughing  at  the  idea  of  an  ass  being 
invited  to  a  banquet.  A  similar  fate,  according  to  \  a- 
lerius  Maximus,  attended  Philemon ;  and  ^e  are  told 
of  a  pope  who  died  in  the  same  way,  from  seeing  the 
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tiani  placed  on  tie  head  of  a  monkey.  A  question 
w  hicii  lias  perplexed  both  moralists  and  metaphysicians 
is  the  cause  of  that  laughter  which  ensues  from  seeing 
another  person  fall.  It  is  often  irresistible,  though  con¬ 
siderable  injury  be  apprehended.  1'he  maxim  of  Rocbe- 
foueault  has  been  quoted  on  this  occasion,  that  there  is 
something  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends  which 
does  not  displease  ns  ;  but  we  would,  for  the  honour  of 
humanity,  rather  refer  it  to  a  sudden  agitation.  We 
know  a  gentleman  who  on  such  an  accident  to  himself, 
and  he  has  often  fallen  from  his  horse,  is  seized  with 
violent  laughter;  and  Rinninger  has  remarked,  that  a 
fall  on  the  sinciput  is  generally  attended  by  this  con¬ 
vulsive  expiration.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  must 
be,  that  it  is  a  tremulous  action  of  the  diaphragm, 
not  necessarily  connected  with  mirth,  but  rather  with 
surprise.  1  he  well-regulated  mind,  accustomed,  nil 
iiiliiiiniri,  i-,  therefore,  seldom  betrayed  into  it;  and 
immoderate,  frequent  laughing  is  usually  the  effect  of 
mental  imbecility.  Such  was  the  decision  of  lord  Ches¬ 
terfield  ;  and  whatever  ridicule  may  be  thrown  on  his 
system  of  education,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  one 
was  more  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  intricacies 
of  the  human  mind.  ,v\. 

Laughter  is  peculiar  to  the  human  race.  It  h unob¬ 
served  in  a  child  just  born  (Ephemerides  Naturae  Cu- 
riosorum)  ;  and  Schelhamner  remarks  of  one  of  the 
wild  boys  found  in  woods,  that  he  could  laugh,  but  not 
speak.  We  have  observed  dogs  and  monkeys  grin, 
w'hen  pleased,  apparently  from  imitation.  The  more 
immediate  causes  of  laughter,  or  rather  the  connection 
between  it  and  surprise,  or  the  titillation  of  distant 
nerves,  is  wholly  inexplicable. 

Laughter  is  said  to  be  useful  from  the  effect  of  the 
successions  in  expediting  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  system  of  the  vena  portarum.  'Laughers 
are  proverbially  fat,  and  generally  long-lived;  but 
weak  minds  are  commonly  exempt  from  care.  The 
injuries  from  sudden  and  immoderate  laughter  are  nu¬ 
merous.  The  circulation  through  the  lungs  is  impeded, 
and  the  blood  accumulated  in  the  head  :  the  records  of 
medicine  are  filled  with  narratives  of  ruptured  vessels 
iu  the  head  and  lungs  from  laughing,  with  some  more 
consolatory  instances  of  a  fortunate  rupture  of  an  ab- 
-,cess.  Caste)  I  us  mentions  a  case  where  a  thorn  was 
thrown  up  from  the  thr.  at  in  consequence  of  immo¬ 
derate  laughter;  and  ErasnTus  was  saved  from  death  by 
..  tit  or  laughter,  which  burst  an  abscess. 

The  rims  sardonicus  is  rather  a  smile,  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly,  a  grin,  than  real  laughter.  Even  Hippocrates 
quotes,  as  an  old  observation,  that  it  arises  from  a  wound 
iu  the  diaphragm,  which  modern  authors  have  con¬ 
firmed  from  their  own  experience.  (Joubert  du  Ilis 
»pud  Halleri  Bibliothecam,  ii.  13  0).  Franck  records  it 
as  a  symptom  in  a  bilious  peripneumony,  connected 
with  rheumatism.  The  name  was  derived  from  the 
herb  sardou,  to  which  it  was  attributed.  We  cannot 
now  exactly  ascertain  what  this  plant  is;  but  it  had  the 
leaves  of  parsley,  and  was  sweet,  two  circumstances 
which  meet  in  the  cr.  nan  the  crocata,  a  powerful  narcotic. 
It  is  the  sardonic  grin,  which  Van  Helmont  tells  us  is 
so  unfavourable  a  symptom  in  wounds  of  the  nerves. 

The  risus  sardonicus  has  also  been  owing  to  swallow¬ 
ing  the  root  of  the  ranunculus  palustris  (Ephemerides 
Naturae  Curiosorum,  Dec.  iii.  an.  2,  obs.  t>7)  ;  and  in 


the  same  collection  of  a  former  year,  we  find  an  in¬ 
stance  w  here  it  was  induced  by  terror,  and  was  a  fatal 
symptom  in  a  puerperal  case.  S.iffion  has  been  accused 
as  a  cause  by  Sennertus,  apparently  with  little  reason. 

See  Lyserus  de  Risu  ;  Alberti  de  ltisus  Conimodo  et 
Incommode  ;  rintner  de  Risu  a  Splene  ;  Halleri  Physio- 
logia;  Fluid  Historia,  lib  xi.  ( )2(j;  Schelhammer  de  Af- 
fectibus  Animi. 

lllVINIANvE  GLAND'UL/E.  See  Sublin¬ 
gua  t.  e.s  «  L  A  N  D  U  L  -V . 

ROASTING.  A  culinary  and  chemical  process. 
In  the  hitter,  metals  are  exposed  to  an  open  fire,  to  dis¬ 
sipate  their  inflammable  or  volatile  parts.  In  the  former 
the  meat  is  rendered  more  moist,  perhaps  more  soluble; 
but,  as  we  have  observed,  the  empyreuma  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  fat  and  skin  renders  roasted  meal  often 
inconvenient  in  weak  stomachs. 

ROB,  (from  the  Arabic  rob,  dense);  robub ;  a  ga¬ 
lenical  form,  in  which  fruits  and  leaves  are  preserved 
by  sugar  and  evaporation,  ofien  by  the  latter  alone. 
Acids,  however,  suffer  some  decomposition,  and  are 
not  afterwards  equally  miscible  with  water,  or  equally 
salutary  in  scurvy.  See  Extractio  and  Sapa. 

TiOBORA  NTI  A,  (from  roboro,  to  strengthen).  See 
CORltOBOll  ANTIA,  T’ONICA,  and  ASTRI NGENTIA. 

R0CCELLA  ;  he  hen  rocel/a  Lin  Sp.  PI.  I()22  ;  a 
blue  dye,  but,  like  other  lichens,  used  in  hectics. 
From  its  allaying  coughs,  and.  particularly  hysteric 
coughs,  it  seems  to  possess  some  narcotic  power. 

I’ODATIO,  (from  rddo).  See  Tarsus. 

RO’NCHUS.  See  Ren  c  nos. 

RORELLA,  RO  RIDA,  and  RO'SA  SOLIS.  See 
Ros  sous. 

RORISMARI'NUM  SYLVE'STRE.  See  Ledum 
FALCSTRE. 

RORISMARI  NUS.  See  Rosmarinus. 

ROS  CALABRI'NUS.  See  Manna. 

RO'SA,  (from  pocrov,  or  p'jfov,  the  rose).  White 
roses  are  the  weakest;  so  that  when  the- damask,  the 
rnsa  pallida,  or  centijol  a  Lin.  can  be  procured  in  suffi- 
cient  quantities,  they  only  are  used.  '1  heir  odour  is 
imparted  to  water  and  to  spirit,  but  chiefly  to  the  latter; 
and  they  lose  little  by  drying,  or  keeping,  if  well  ma¬ 
naged.  On  distilling  large  quantities,  a  small  portion 
of  a  fragrant  butyraceous  oil,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  is 
obtained,  which  concretes  in  a  slight  degree  of  cold: 
both  the  water  and  the  oil  are  chiefly  used  as  perfumes. 

•  The  red'  rose,  rosa  centi/d/ia  Lin.  Sp.  FI.  70-1,  has 
but  little  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the  pale  sort:  to  the 
taste  the  leaves  are  bitterish  and  somewhat  astringent. 
The  astringency  is  the  greatest  before  the  flower  opens, 
and  this  quality  is  improved  by  hasty  drying  in  a  gentle 
heat;  but  by  slow  drying  both  the  colour  and  astrin¬ 
gency  are  impaired.  Water  they  tinge  with  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  spirit  with  a  pale  one.  lhe  extract  from 
a  watery  infusion  is  austere,  bitter,  and  snbsaliue;  that 
from  spjrit  in  a  greater  degree.  The  fixed  matter  of 
the  petals  is  slightly  laxative,  and  tlie  syrup  is  some¬ 
times  given  for  thi->  puspose  to  children.  Former  dis¬ 
pensatories  had  a  syrupus  rosarum  solutivus.  (See 
Lewis’s  Materia  Medica.)  The  London  College  have 
directed  several  preparations. 

Aqua  rotate. —  lake  of  the  fresh  petals  of  damask  roses, 
the  white  heels  being  cut  off,  six  pounds;  water  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma:  draw  off  oue  gallon. 
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Conserve  roe*  rubra.- Med  roses  are  to  be  gathc  ed 
before  the  petals  are  unfolded,  the  heels  cut  oft,  and 
the  leaves  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wpim- 
wood  {See  Absinth  1 1  mauitimi  tONSRitv  \.)  lhu 
virtue  of  the  roses  is  supposed  to  be  found  m  tins  com¬ 
position,  and  probably  their  best  eftect  w.il  be  produced 
when  oiven  in  substance,  and  in  considerable  quantify 
In  phthisis  and  haemoptoe  they  have  been  employed, 
sometimes  with  success,  especially  when  joined  with  a 
diet  of  milk  and  farinacea,  and  gentle  exercise  in  open 

ajr  At  most,  two  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  roses  would 

be’ sufficient,  ami  afford  a  better  medicine  than  the 
larger  proportion 

A  cataplasm  is  made  of  the  conserve,  and  employed 
in  the  latter  stages  of  ophthalmia;  one  dram  of  alum 
finely  powdered  is  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  conserve. 

3/e/  n>sa\— Take  the  petals  of  the  red  rose  not  yet 
unfolded,  the  heels  being  taken  off,  first  dried,  four 
ounces;  boiling  distilled  water,  three  pints;  clarified 
honey,  five  pounds;  macerate  the  petals  in  the  water 
for  six  hours;  afterwards  with  the  strained,  liquor  mix 
the  honey,  and  boil  the  mixture  to  the  consistence  of  a 

*}  'surupus  rota.— Take  of  the  petals  of  the  damask  rose 
dried,  seven  ounces;  purified  sugar,  six  pounds ;  dis¬ 
tilled  water  boiling,  four  pints;  macerate  the  petals  in 
the  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  strain  :  evaporate  the 
strained  liquor  to  two  pints  and  a  half,  and  add  the 
sugar  to  form  the  syrup.  For  infants,  the  dose  as  an 
aperient,  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce ;  though 
its  purgative  effect  is  very  inconsiderable. 

LLn  rusic. — Take  the  petals  of  the  red  rose  in 
bud;  the  heels  taken  off,  half  an  ounce  ;  diluted  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid,  three  drams  by  weight;  boiling  distilled  water, 
two  pints  and  a  half;  purified  sugar,  one  ounce  and  a 
half.  Pour  the  water  first  on  the  petals  in  a  glass  \  esscl, 
then  add  the  acid,  and  macerate  them  tor  half  an  hour ; 
strain  the  liquor  cold,  and  add  the  sugar.  Pharmaco¬ 
peia  Londinensis  1/88.  .  .  .  , 

V  This  is  an  elegant  preparation,  but  its  virtue  consists 
more  in  the  vitriolic  acid  than  the  roses,  bee  Cullen  s 

Materia  Medica.  , 

The  attar,  or  essential  oil  of  roses,  so  highly  esteemed 

as  a  perfume,  is  prepared  in  India.,  Forty  pounds  of 
roses,  with  their  calyces,  are  put  into  a  still  with  sixty 
pounds  of  water  After  the  ingredients  have  been  well 
mixed,  a  gentle  fire  is  lighted,  and  when  fumes  begin 
to  arise,  the  cap  and  pipe  are  properly  luted  on.  \\  hen 
the  impregnated  water  begins  to  come  mcr,  the  fire  is 
lessened  by  degrees,  and  the  distillation  continued  tour 
or  five  hours,  till  :iO]fe.  6f  fluid  is  come  over.  11ns 
water  is  to  be  poured  again  upon  40 lb.  of  roses,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  more  are  to  he  diawn  oil. 
is  then  to  be  poured  into  pans  of  earthen -ware,  01  tinned 
metal,  and  exposed  to  the  fresh  air  for  the  night  In 
the  morning  the  attar  will  be  found  congealed,  and 
floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Its  smell 
exactly  resembles  that  of  roses.  It  is  only  slightly 
pungent ;  but  has  been  recommended  as  a  cordial  and 

analeptic.  . 

The  roses  of  India  do  not  appear  richer  m  oil  .titan 
those  of  Europe.  Front  two  to  three  drams  of  oil  are 
procured  from  one  hundredweight;  while  Tachenius 
procured  half  an  ounce  of  oil  from  that  quantity,  Ham- 


berger  one  ounce,  and  Hoffman  two.  It  is  adulterate 
sometimes  with  flic  oil  ol  sandal  weVi ;  but  this  oil 
does  not  congeal  in  common  cold,  and  its  peculiar  smell 
predominates,  sometimes  with  that  of  a  sweet  grass.  The 
latter  imparts  a  green  colour,  and  the  oil  docs  not  easily 
congeal  in  a  moderate  temperature.  The  colour  how 
ever,  is  no  criterion  of  Us  genuineness,  since  the  real 


attar  di flies  greally  in  this  respec  t. 


Colonel  Policy  in 

the  Asiatic  Researches,  yol.  i- 

Ro  sa  cam'na  clsM.vifctl.1*.  SmCynosk atos. 
ROSACEA,  (from  ) osa,  a  ruse).  Jx  is.  A.  •  <c 

G'.'TTA  rosacea. 

ROS A'TUM •  See  D  i:n  a  .\Tr  M  ■ 

RO  SAS  ODO'R/E  LI  G N L  M  See  Asvm.athi  s. 
ROSEOLA,  of  Willan.  See  Gr -n-A  RO|EA. 
RGSMARI'NUS,  ROJUSMA! :J  MIS,  rjoha  alhe- 
seentia  quasi  rove,  ut  in  maritime,  ntsjursa):  ftbawtts 
eoromria ;  clemlrolibanvs  ;  COMMON  UCSE*  ARY  }  rus- 
marinus  officinalis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1-433  ;  is  a  large  shrubby 
plant,  with  long,  narrow,  stiff  leaves,  set  in  pairs,  o  a 
dark  green  colour  above,  and  hoary  beneath,  with 
flowers  of  a  pale  blueish  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  grows  wild  in  dry 
gravelly  ground  ;  common  in  our  gardens,  where  it 
smells  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  dry  and 

°  Rosemary  hath  a  warm,  pungent,  aromatic,  hitter 
taste,  and  a  fragrant  smell,  approaching  to  that  of  la,.. 
vender,  joined  with  a  camphorated  odour:  the  leave? : 
arid  tender  tops  are  the  strongest ,  and  next  to  these 
the  cup  and  the  flowers.  The  flowers  are  the  weakest, 
hut  most  pleasant;  and  whatever  virtue  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  them  resides  in  the  cup.  lhis  plant  is  said  to 
stimulate  and  strengthen  the  nervous  system,  and  is  le- 
commended  for  nervous  headachs,  deafness,  vertigo, 
palsy,  hysteria,  and  dyspepsia,  yet  its  active  power 
scarcely  extends  beyond  the  stomach,  which  it  gently 
stimulates;  though  recommended  by  Bergius  as  an  era- 
menagogue,  and  chiefly  useful  in  chlorosis.  For  dis¬ 
tillation  the  calyces  and  leaves  are  prefei  able,  jaitially 

The  leaves  and  tops  yield  their  fragrance,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  rectified  spirit,  leaving  in  the  extract  the 
greatest  share  of  both  their  flavour  and  pungency,  with 

some  portion  of  the  aroma. 

The  active  matter  of  the  calyces  and  flowers  is  more 
volatile  than  that  of  the  leaves,  the  greatest  part  ot  it 

rising  with  spirit-  .  , 

Spirit  us  roriswarhii,  or  llungnnr  renter.—  Take  ot  be 
fresh  tops  of  rosemary,  one  pound  and  a  ha  f  :  prool 
spirit  of  wine,  one  gallon.  Distil  in  a  water  bath,  five 
pints  (Pharra.  Loud.  1 786.)  T  Ins  with  the  essential 
oil  are  the  only  preparations  now  kept ;  hut  the  rose¬ 
mary  is  an  ingredient  in  compound  spirit  of  lavender, 
and  some  other  preparations.  A  conserve  formed  ot  its 
flowers  is  now  expunged  both  from  the.  London  and 

Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 

To  make  the  Hungary  water  in  perfection,  the  sprrif 
must  he  very  pure,  the  leaves  at  their  full  growth,  ga¬ 
thered  without  bruising.  If  the  flowers  are  suspended 
in  the  retort,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  just  sufficient  to 
raise  the  spirit,  the  vapour  lightly  percolating  through 
them  will,  it  is  said,  add  to  the  fragrance. 

Aqueous  liquors  extract  some  portion  of  t  h  '  o 
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rosemary  by  infusion,  which  pass  over  in  distillation. 
With  the  water  a  considerable  quantity  of  light,  thin, 
green,  or  yellowish  essential  oil  rises. 

See  Totirnefort's,  Lewis’s,  and  Cullen's  Materia  Me- 
dica;  and  Neumann’s  Chemistry. 

ROSMARINUM  STCE'CIIADIS  FACIE.  See 
Poi.ium  Creticum. 

IlOS  SO' LIS,  rosa  solis,  rurclla,  sponsa  solis,  rorida; 
TtED-ttOT ;  SUN-OEWj  droscra  rotundifolia  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
402;  is  a  small  low  plant,  with  a  little  fibrous  root, 
from  which  spring  small,  round,  hollow ish  loaves,  on 
foot-stalks  of  about  an  inch  long,  covered  with  short 
red  hairs,  which  make  the  whole  leaf  appear  red.  It 
grows  in  boggy  ground,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  is  injurious  to  cattle  if  eaten,  and  very  caustic;  but  has 
been  commended  as  a  cordial.  See  Raii  Historia. 

ROSS  ALIA.  See  Scarlatina. 

IlOSTE  LLUM,  (a  dim.  of  rostrum.)  A  little  beak. 
See  Cor  cull  M. 

RO'STRUM,  (from  rodo,  because  birds  tear  their 
food  with  it.)  A  beak. 

RO'STRUM  LEPORI'NUM.  The  piece  of  flesh 
which  hangs  betwixt  the  division  of  the  hare-lip,  resem¬ 
bling  a  beak.  See  Labia  i.eporina. 

ROTATOR  MINOR,  MAJOR,  and  NA'TIS, 
(from  roto,  to  turn).  See  Femouis  os. 

ROTTEN  STONE.  A  partly  decomposed  granite 
from  which  the  felt  spar  has  been  separated  ;  resem¬ 
bling  the  petuntze  of  the  Chinese,  and  used  in  making 
porcelain. 

IIO'TULA,  (a  dim.  of  rota).  The  Patella,  q.v. 
In  pharmacy  a  round  lozenge. 

ROTU'NDA  LIGAME  NTA,  (from  rota ,  a  wind). 
The  round  ligaments  of  the  womb  are  two 
vascular  ropes,  composed  of  arteries  and  veins,  lympha¬ 
tics  and  nerves,  arising  from  the  fundus  uteri,  running- 
under  the  duplicature  of  the  broad  ligaments  to  the 
rings  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and,  passing  under 
Poupart’s  ligament,  are  lost  on  the  groin.  They  run 
in  a  contorted  form,  and  are  capable  of  being  elongated. 
The  nerves  of  these  ligaments  compressed  in  time  of 
labour,  between  the  uterus  and  abdominal  muscles,  may 
cause  the  pain  felt  in  the  inside  of  the  thighs  at  that 
time. 

ROTU'NDUS  MU'SCULUS.  See  Teres  major. 

ROU'COU.  See  Achiotl,  and  OltLEANA. 

ROUTROU’S  SOLVENT.  See  Antimony,  vol. 
i.  p.  13(5. 

RUBF,  DO,  (from  ruber,  red).  An  uniform  redness 
of  the  skin,  seldom  rising  into  pustules,  or  even  papulae. 
See  Gutta  rosacea. 

RUBEFACIENTIA,  (from  rubrum  facer c, to  redden), 
are  usually  simple  stimulants,  and  such  as  do  not  raise 
vesications.  T  hey  resemble  in  their  effect  blisters,  but 
their  power  is  inferior  and  more  transitory. 

RUBEOLA,  (from  the  same).  See  Morbji.li, 
and  Rubia  cynanchica. 

Rube'ola  Montana  od'ora.  See  Asperula. 

RUBE'RCUM  MACULIS,  (from  the  same).  See 
Gutta  rosacea. 

RUBE  TA,  (from  its  living  among  brambles).  See 
Bufo. 

RU  BIA,  (from  its  red  roots. )  Rubia  tinctorum  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  158  /5;  erythrodanum-,  rubia  major;  dyer’s 


madder,  is  a  rough  procumbent  plant,  with  square 
jointed  stalks,  and  five  or  six  oblong  pointed  leaves,  set 
in  the  form  of  a  star  at  every  joint ;  from  the  top  arise 
greenish  yellow  flowers,  followed  by  two  black  berries. 
The  root  is  long,  slender,  juicy,  red,  both  externally 
and  internally,  with  a  whitish  woody  pith  in  the  middle. 
The  plant  is  perennial,  and  cultivated  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  for  the  use  of  dyers. 

The  roots  are  bitterish,  somewhat  austere,  with  very 
little  smell,  imparting  to  water  a  dark,  to  rectified  spirit 
and  distilled  oils  a  bright,  red  colour,  preserving  in  each 
the  taste  unchanged.  1  aken  internally  it  renders  the 
urine  red  and  milky  ;  and  tinges  the  bones  of  animals 
fed  with  it,  from  its  affinity,  as  already  shown,  to  the 
serum,  rather  than  the  calcarious  phosphat :  the  flesh 
and  cartilages  continue  unaltered.  From  its  supposed 
effect  of  tinging  the  earthy  salt  of  which  the  bones  con- 
fist,  it  was  considered  as  a  powerful  a|>erient,  and  from 
its  effects  on  the  urine  a  diuretic.  But  it  is  neither; 
for  it  only  tinges  the  serum.  Its  power  as  an  eramena- 
gogue  is  equally  equivocal. 

When  first  recommended,  distrusting  the  author's  ac¬ 
curacy,  we  gave  it  at  the  same  time  in  a  case  ofmeenor- 
rhagia  and  amaenorrheea.  The  former  complaint  disap¬ 
peared,  the  latter  continued  without  any  change.  In 
fact,  we  believe  it  wholly  useless  It  has  been  given  in 
dropsy,  in  jaundice,  and  in  ecchymosis  from  bruises, 
in  the  dose  of  a  scruple,  or  from  this  to  half  a  dram. 

It  is  also  a  name  for  the  rubeola,  a  species  of  cross- 
wort,  and  of  horse-tail. 

Ru  bia  sylva  TICA  l.t/vis;  gallium  molluga  Lin. 
Sp.  IT.  15.5;  MOUNTAIN-BASTARD,  or  WILD-MAD¬ 
DER.  Its  virtues  are  at  least  equal  to  the  rubia  tinc¬ 
torum. 

Ru'bia  CYNA  NCHICA  ;  rubeola  cynanchica  Lvgdvn- 
en. si?;  as per u la ;  saxif'raga ;  asperula  cynanchica  Lin.  Sp. 
IT.  151;  SOUIN ANCY-WORT,  hath  a  black,  thick, 
woody  root,  which  runs  deep  into  the  earth,  with  many- 
capillary  fibrils  divided  into  a  multitude  of  heads,  and 
shoots  up  in  many  smooth,  slender,  ungulous  stalks. 
At  every  joint  are  four  short  and  broad  leaves  :  the 
flowers  are  on  the  top  of  the  stalks  and  branches,  form¬ 
ing  umbels  of  a  red  colour,  in  smell  resembling  the 
jasmine;  and  each  flower  is  followed  by  two  rough 
seeds,  which  when  dry  are  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is 
found  on  chalky  grounds,  and  said  to  be  of  use  in 
quinsies  ;  but  at  present  neglected  or  forgotten. 

RUBl'NUS  VE'RUS,  {from  ruber).  See  Carbun- 

CULUS. 

llUBRICA  FABRI'LIS,  (from  the  same).  See 
OCHRA. 

RU'BUS,  (from  its  red  fruit).  See  Dumus. 

Ru'bus  Alpi'nos  and  Palu'stris  hu'milis.  See 
Cham.emorus. 

Ru'bus  Idas'us,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  70fi;  batinon,  moron; 
RASPBERRY,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  usually  growing 
about  woods  and  hedges,  and  in  moist  situations,  pro¬ 
ducing  its  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  raspberry  is 
commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  we  find  three 
varieties,  the  red,  white,  and  smooth.  The  fruit  is 
sweet  tasted,  accompanied  with  a  peculiarly  grateful 
flavour  ;  arid  like  other  fruits  it  allays  heat,  quenches 
thirst,  and  promotes  urine.  A  syrup  is  made  of  the 
juice  in  the  common  way. 
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Ru'btts  vrr.dA'Ris ;  common  bbambi.e;  £'i'a<'Tc 
or  DEYV-BKRRY  Bisii ;  rubus  fruticuw  Lin.  bp.  1  . 
707;  batos;  chamabatos;  grows  wild  m  hedges  and  in 
woods  The  berries  have  a  faint  taste,  with  a  moderately 
agreeable  flavour,  and  the  leaves  are  slightly  astringent. 
The  flowers  appear  in  July,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in 
August  and  September ;  but  neither  the  bush  nor  its 
productions  are  employed  in  medicine. 

RUCTATIO,  RU’CTUS,  (from  ruclo,  to  belch).  A 
discharge  of  wind  from  the  stomach  ;  a  symptom  of 
dyspepsia. 

It  is  usually  attributed  to  flatulent  food,  and  is  often 
owing  to  a  defective  digestion  ;  for  we  have  remarked 
that  the  flatus,  separated  in  the  early  stage  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  process,  is  again  combined  with  the  food,  in  the 
second  period.  We  consequently  find  that  whatever 
disturbs  this  function  produces  flatulence,  and  conse¬ 
quently  eructation.  This  variety  of  the  disease  is  best 
remedied  by  moderately  warm  stimulants,  and  rest 
after  eating.  If  the  cause  be  more  violent,  or  the  food 
of  that  kind  which  quickly  hastens  to  putrefaction, 
the  eructations  show  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  by  acidity,  or  what  are  styled  tudotous 
eructations,  in  taste  resembling  a  rotten  egg.  The 
former  are  removed  by  absorbents  joined  with  aroma¬ 
tics,  and  the  latter  most  effectually  by  vegetable  acids. 

Eructation  does  not,  however,  always  arise  from  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes  a  convulsive 
action,  and  the  wind  discharged  is  only  the  effect  of  the 
relaxation  of  the  previous  contraction.  It  is  thus  a 
common  symptom  in  hysteria,  of  a  stomach  weakened 
by  over- distension,  drinking  spirits,  Src.  The  disease  is 
sometimes  alarmingly  violent,  and  we  are  told  has  in 
one  or  two  instances  induced  appearances  of  hectic. 
(Commercium  Norimbergense,  1743)-  It  is  singular 
to  observe  eructations  attributed  to  the  imagination; 
but  we  find  this  cause  assigned,  not  only  in  a  disserta¬ 
tion  by  Alberti,  but  in  a  tract  of  Muller  de  Morbo 
Motuum  Habituali  ex  imaginatione. 

The  cure  of  this  nervous  eructation  is  generally  at¬ 
tempted  by  tonics:  but  more  immediate  relief  is  often 
necessary ;  and  opiates,  with  the  fetid  gums,  are  foi  this 
purpose  chiefly  useful.  The  opium  should  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  given  in  such  a  dose  as  to  produce  costiveness; 
or  rather  this  state  should  be  counteracted  by  eccopio- 
tics,  frequently  interposed.  The  best  tonic  is  the  bark, 
to  which  the  valerian  is  with  advantage  added;  non, 
and  sometimes  zinc,  are  used;  and,  from  some  late  ob¬ 
servations  of  Dr.  Bardsley,  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  oxide  of  bismuth  may  be  beneficial.  The  oil 
of  amber  is  recommended  by  Zaculus  Lusitanus,  and 
we  find  the  mineral  acid3  have  been  occasionally  em¬ 
ployed. 

Borborygmi  are  produced  by  nearly  the  same  causes, 
and  may  be  relieved  by  the  same  remedies. 

RU'FI  PI  LULAl  ;  pihitie  ex  aloe  cum  myrrhn.  Two 
parts  of  aloes  are  combined  in  this  composition  with 
one  of  myrrh,  one  of  saffron,  and  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  syrup.  See  Aloe. 

RUM.  A  spirit  distilled  from  the  sugar-cane.  It  is 
oily,  and  has  been  supposed  more  useful  on  this  account 
in  catarrhs  and  coughs.  The  difference,  however,  be¬ 
tween  this  and  other  spirits  is  inconsiderable.  When 
new  it  is  injurious,  and  has  been  said  to  produce  the 
Poitou  colic.. 


R  IT  S 

RU'MEX  ACETO'SUS,  prate'nsi*,  sfUTA'TUs 
et  HKLVETICUS,  Linna'i,  (from  ramach ,  a  spear).  See 
Aoetosa.  , 

Ru'mex  aqua'ticus,  and  hydrola'pathcm. 
SeeLAVATHUM  aouaticum. 

Ru'mex  acu'tus.  SpcLapathum  acutum. 
RUMINAT10.  This  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  di¬ 
gestion  peculiar  to  some  animals,  chieflv  belonging  to 
the  pecora  of  Linnaeus,  of  which  the  cow  is  an  example. 
The  herbage  received  into  its  first  stomach  is  theie  ma¬ 
cerated,  and,  by  an  inverted  motion  of  the  oesophagus, 
is  again  brought  into  the  mouth,  to  be  more  completely 
masticated.  This  operation  is  commonly  called  chewing 
the  cud.  Its  object  is  apparently  to  combine  the  vege¬ 
table  aliment  more  completely  with  the  saliva.  .  Rumi¬ 
nation  would  be  scarcely  a  part  of  our  subject,  if  it  did 
not  occasionally  occur  in  the  human  system,  and  an  in¬ 
stance  of  it  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Cullen.  Meyer  in  179^> 
Ackford  in  1783,  in  dissertations  published  at  Erlang 
and  Halle  respectively,  have  mentioned  instances  of  it, 
and  we  find  numerous  descriptions  of  a  similar  opera¬ 
tion  in  different  foreign  authors. 

We  have  seen  some  approaches  to  it;  but  the  rumi¬ 
nation  has  then  not  been  regular  anil  constant.  It  has 
seemed  owing  to  eructation,  and  the  food  has  come 
into  the  mouth  with  the  flatus.  The  remedies  for 
Ructus,  q.  v.  seem  to  be  chiefly  indicated,  and  will 
probably  be  successful. 

Schurig  Chylologia;  Slare  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions,  No.  l  y3 ;  Morgagni  de  Sedibus,  xxix.  4;  Bo¬ 
ned  Sepulchretum,  Lib.  iii.  §  v.  u.  10. 

RUNCINA  TUS,  (from  runcina ,  a  saw).  Serrat¬ 
ed  ;  leaves  of  plants  with  indented  edges. 

RUPICAPRA,  (from  rupcs,  a  ruck,  and  copra,  a 
goat).  See  Capra  Alvina. 

RUPELLENSIS  SAL,  (from  RupelUitn,  Rochelle, 
where  it  was  first  made) ;  sel  de  sciguette,  natron  tartar i- 
gatum,  and  Rochelle  salt,  is  a  soluble  tartar,  made 
by  combining  twenty  ounces  of  natron,  by  weight,  with 
two  pounds  of  crystals  of  tartar,  in  boiling  distilled 
water,  ten  pints.  The  natron  should  be  melted  by  beat, 
that  it  may  shoot  more  easily  into  crystals.  Half  an 
ounce  or  six  drams  of  this  salt  is  a  gentle  cooling  purge  ; 
but  it  should  be  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  water. 

RUPTU’RA,  (from  rumpo,  to  break).  A  RUBTU ke; 
the  English  term  for  Hernia,  q.  v.;  from  the  idea  that 
the  peritonaeum  was  ruptured  when  the  intestine  pio- 
truded  through  the  ring  of  the  muscles.  The  word 
rupture  is  most  properly  applied  to  a  cartilage,,  a  liga¬ 
ment,  or  a  tendon,  when  divided  by  violence. 

RU'SCUS,  (from  the  carnation  colour  of  its  berries), 
bruscus,  oxymyrrhine,  myrtacanthu,  wyacantha,  scopa 
regia,  WILD  MYRTLE,  KNEE-HOLLY,  BUTCHER'S 
broom  ;  ruse  us  oculeatus  L.in,  Sp.  PI.  l-J/4,  is  a  low 
woody  plaqt,  with  oblong,  stiff,  prickly  leaves,  joined 
immediately  to  the  stalks  :  from  the  middle  ribs  of  the 
leaves,  on  the  upper  side,  issue  small  yellowish  flowers, 
succeeded  by  red  berries  The  root  is  thick,,  knotty, 
furnished  with  long  fibres  matted  together,  of  a  pale 
brownish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  white  within.  It 
grows  wild  in  woods  and  heaths,  is  perennial  and  ever¬ 
green;  flowers  in  May,  and  its  berries  ripen  in  August. 
The  root  tastes  sweet,  and  is  slightly  bitter  ;  is  aperient 
and  diuretic,  yielding  its  virtues  to  water  and  spirit; 
and  on  inspissating  the  tincture  they  remain  in  the  ex- 
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tract.  I  ho  young  shoots  arc  eaten  instead  of  asparagus. 
See  Miller’s  Botany. 

Ru'scus  hippoglo'ssus,  or  LATIFOUUS.  See 
Lauhi  s  Ai.exanduina. 

RUSH  NUT.  The  root  of  the  cypcrus  eseulentus 
Lin  Sp.  PI.  O’y,  which  is  mucilaginous  and  oily,  resem¬ 
bling  chestnuts. 

HI  SMA,  (w/uret  of  the  Arabians),  a  depilatory  ge¬ 
nerally  used  in  the  Turkish  bagnios,  supposed  to  be  so 
precious  as  to  be  equal  in  value  to  its  weight  of  gold. 
We  learn,  however,  from  Sonnini,  that  it  is  a  very 
common  preparation,  consisting  only  of  seven  parts  of 
lime,  with  three  of  orpiment.  It  must  be  laid  on  in  a 
warm  bagnio  moistened  with  water,  and  the  effect  is 
almost  immediate  j  but  the  hair  grows  again,  and  the 
operation  must  be  repeated.  Sonnini  Voyage  dans  la 
Haute  et  Basse  Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  303  ;  Belon  Observat. 
lib.  cap.  33. 

RU  TA,  (from  low,  to  preserve,  because  it  preserves 
health).  Rue.  Armahi,  besasu,  pegauon,  ruin  graveo- 
/ens  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  5-18,  LARGE  wild-rue,  is  a  small 
shrubby  plant,  with  thick  blueish  green  leaves,  divided 
into  numerous  roundish  segments.  On  the  tops  of  the 
branches  rise  yellowish  flowers,  followed  each  by  a 
capsule,  divided  into  four  partitions  full  of  small,  black¬ 
ish,  rough  seeds.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  flowers 
in  June,  and  is  an  evergreen. 

Rue  hath  a  strong  unpleasant  smell,  a  penetrating, 
pungent,  bitter  taste ;  if  much  handled,  apt  to  inflame 
the  skin,  a  property  lessened  by  cultivation.  It  is  com¬ 
mended  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  aperient,  antiseptic, 
and  antispasmodic,  useful  in  crudities,  indigestion,  in 
uterine  obstructions,  hysteric  diseases,  and  to  guard 
against  infection.  Jt  is,  however,  only  a  warm  anti¬ 
spasmodic,  of  no  considerable  powers.  Externally,  in  a 
fomentation,  it  is  thought  to  be  discutient  and  anti¬ 
septic. 

Its  virtues  are  extracted  by  water  and  spirit  of  wine, 
but  most  perfectly  by  the  latter.  On  inspissating  the 
spirituous  tincture,  very  little  of  its  flavour  rises  with 
the  menstruum,  nearly  all  the  active  parts  of  the  rue 
remaining  in  the  extract,  which  is  warmly  and  durably 


pungent,  and  in  smell  it  is  rather  less  unpleasant  than 
the  herb.  T  his  is  the  best  preparation  of  rue  :  water 
in  distillation,  carries  over  a  part  of  its  aroma,  'lhc 
principal  virtues  reside  in  the  essential  oil,  which  it  not 
very  volatile. 

Distilled  with  water,  a  yellowish  or  brownish  essential 
oil  is  obtained  ;  and  the  remaining  liquor  may  be  in¬ 
spissated  into  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  extract)  infe¬ 
rior,  however,  to  the  spirituous. 

Rue-leaves  distilled  for  their  essentia!  oil  should  be- 
fresh,  and  gathered  when  the  flowers  are  ready  to  fall 
oft  :  the  seeds  with  their  capsules  should  be  added,  anti 
macerated  previous  to  distillation. 

Hue  is  directed  in  form  of  an  extract,  is  a  principal 
ingredient  in  the  pulvis  cum  myrrha  compositus,  and 
often  given  in  the  form  of  tea.  To  it  was  attributed, 
by  Hippocrates,  the  power  of  resisting  the  action  of 
contagion,  and  other  kinds  of  poisons  ;  and  in  this  view 
it  is  highly  extolled  by  lloerhaave.  Tor  making  theex- 
tract,  see  Chamomamku  extract!  m. 

See  Tournefort’s,  Lewis’s,  and  Cullen’s  Materia  Me- 
dica ;  Neumann’s  Chemistry. 

Ru'ta  capra'ria.  See  Galega. 

Ru'ta  ba'ga.  A  coarse  esculent  beet,  highly  com¬ 
mended  as  the  “  rout  <j  scarcity  ; "  but  now  deservedly 
neglected. 

Ru'ta  MUR  ART  A,  asplcnhm  rut  a  viuraiia  Lin.  Sp. 
PL  1541,  WHITE  MAIDEN-HAIR,  is  slightly  astrin¬ 
gent,  and  has  been  used  in  hectics,  though  at  present 
neglected. 

Ru'ta  syt.ve'strls.  See  Harm  i  l. 

RUTADOS1S.  A  sinking  of  the  cornea  from  a 
wound,  old  age,  or  death. 

RUYSCHl'ANA  TU'NICA,  (from  Rvysch,  the  dis¬ 
coverer).  See  Choroid e.s. 

RY'SAGON.  See  Cassumuniar. 

RY'THMUS,  (from  petp.os,  measure)  j  a  term  used 
by  musicians  with  respect  to  time  in  music ;  but, 
since  the  era  of  Herophilus,  employed  to  express  the 
time,  motion,  or  modulation  of  the  pulse.  See  Aryth- 
Mils. 
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S  AB  A  U  I'  LL  A.  See  C  e  v  a  d  ill  a  . 

SABI  NA,  savina,  brathu,  common  or  BARREN 
&\\'m,jimipeni*  sabina  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  147',’,  is  an i  ever¬ 
green  shrub,  with  short,  narrow,  prickly  leaves.  When 
Sid  it  bears  blackish  berries,  like  those  ot  the  jumper.  I  t 
is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  ot  Europe,  and  is  raised 
in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  and  tops  have  a  strong 
disagreeable  smell ;  a  hot,  bittef,  and  acr.d  taste:  yield¬ 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  their  active  matter  to  watery 
liquors,  "and  the  whole  to  rectified  spirit.  Distilled 
with  water  they  afford  much  essential  oil,  which  smells 
strongly,  and  tastes  moderately  ot  the  savin  :  its  dose  is 
from°two  to  four  drops. 

The  decoction  yields  an  extract  which  retains  much 
of  the  pungency,  warmth,  and  bitterness  of  the  plant. 
On  inspissating  the  spirituous  tincture,  the  extiact  is 
a  yellow,  unctuous,  or  oily,  bitterish,  and  pungent, 
mixed  with  a  black,  resinous,  tenacious,  subastrmgent, 

and  less  acrid  substance.  .  .  . 

Savin  is  styled  a  stimulant  and  aperient,  useful  in 
uterine  obstructions,  proceeding  from  a  want  of  irrita¬ 
bility  in  the  vessels,  heating  and  stimulating  the  whole 
system,  and  promoting  the  fluid  secretions.  It  seems 
to  be  an  efficacious  emmenagogue,  chiefly  suited  to 
relaxed  and  weak  habits,  but  improper  in  plethoric 
ones.  Of  the  powder  the  dose  is  from  9i  to.  3 1.  twice  a- 
day;  of  the  extract  (see  CtlAMOMiEMELl  extract  - 
vm)  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

J'i/rh  saLiiue  cumpasitus  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
sabine  and  amigo,  and  employed  as  an  escharptic  for 
warts  and  excrescences,  upon  which  it  is  to  be  sP"nkle^ 
every  day.  The  powdered  savine  alone,  it  fresh,  is 
sufficiently  active,  when  the  epidermis  is  removed  The 
oil  impregnates  the  urine  with  us  smell,  and  conta 
the  whole  of  its  virtues.  See  Lewis  s  Materia  Medica ; 


and  for  the  tinctura  sabinse  composita,  ELixiu  MYR- 
rHA-.  com  posit  u  m,  under  Myhkha. 

Sa'bina  bacci'fkra.  See  Cedhcs  cum  foli  is 

CYPRI- 

Sabina  gok'nsis.  See  Cf.drus  Phcenicia. 
SABBURRATIO,  (from  salmrra,  sand).  See  Akf.- 

natio. 

SaCCATA.  SeeCENUs  di achf.omf.nus. 

SA  CCHARUM,  (from  sachar,  Arab  ).  Sugar, 
u.£>»  xaAaaivov,  AX*  IvSixoj,  sackuhar,  sakchan,  sal- 
charion,  • spodiaa ,  cantidn ;  and  when  unrefined,  cas- 
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fdv'ada.  It  is  procured  from  the  sacchanm  oficinarum 
Lin.  Sp.  PL  7Q,  common  sugar-cane. 

Sugar  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  the  production 
of  India  in  the  old,  and  of  South  America  and  the  Ame¬ 
rican  islands  in  tire  new,  world.  It  was  apparently 
brought  from  India  to  Arabia,  and  from  the  Arabians 
we  seem  to  have  received  the  first  description  of  the 
cane  and  its  contents.  If  any  part  of  the  world,  be¬ 
sides  those  mentioned,  can  claim  the  sugar-cane^  it 
is  the  Canary  islands.  Sugar  seems  to  have  been  first 
refined  by  the  Venetians  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  but  the  process  only  practised  in  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth.  The  form  in  which  sugar 
was  previously  imported  lroro  the  east  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  sugar-candy.  Actuarius,  the  last  of  the 
ancients,  apparently  first  used  sugar  instead  of  honey 
in  medicinal  prescriptions.  . 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  is  clarified 
with  the  addition  of  lime-water,  and  when  boiled  down 
to  a  thick  consistence  is  removed  from  the  fire,  when 
the  saccharine  part  concretes  into  a  granular  mass,  the 
sacchanm  rubruin,  leaving  an  unctuous  liquor,  called 
mdlazzo,  or  molasses;  from  its  consistence  commonly 
treacle.  This  red  sugar  is  clarified  in  conical  moulds, 
by  spreading  on  the  upper  broad  surface  some  moist 
clay,  whose  watery  part  gently  percolating  through  the 
mass,  carries  with  it  a  large  portion  ot  the  treacle; 
and  this  is  further  refined  by  dissolving  it  irt  water,  and 
mixing  it  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  or  bullock’s  blood, 
which,  coagulating,  carry  down  the  remaining  impuri¬ 
ties.  It  is  then  covered  with  clay  again  in  the  mould, 
and  becomes  the  succhuruni  album ,  Ph.  Edinb.  This 
process  again  repeated  produces  the  sacchanm  purissi- 
mum,  PliM-ond.  Brown  sugar  boiled  to  a  proper  con¬ 
sistence  is  placed  in  a  hot  room,  to  shoot  into  crystals 
upon  sticks  placed  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  then  called 
sacchantm  candidum  and  candum ;  cant  hum  ;  saccharum 
caution  ;  sugar-candy  ;  or  clarified,  and  the  thinner  parts 
evaporated^  so  that  it  forms  a  brittle  substance,  which, 
when  made  into  small  rolls,  is  called  barley-sugar.  The 
term  sugar-candy  is  only  with  propriety  applied  to  the 
crystalised  white  sugar,  unless,  with  Salmasius,  we  de¬ 
rive  the  term  from  xamov,  angular,  or,  with  other  au¬ 
thors,  from  khand,  or  kend,  an  eastern  appellation  of 
sugar:  the  latter  is  most  probable. 

Sugar,  when  pure  and  crystalised,  is  perfectly  trans- 


parent;  when  in  a  more  confused  granular  form,  opaque, 
with  little  shiuing  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  heat  in  alcohol.  It  melts  into  a  yel¬ 
low,  tenacious  liquid,  and  burns  with  a  strong  flame, 
exhaling  an  acid  vapour.  It  is  almost  exclusively  a 
vegetable  production  ;  and  even  the  milk  may  be  traced 
to  a  vegetable  principle,  except  in  animals  wholly  car¬ 
nivorous.  It  is  contained  in  almost  every  part  of  dif¬ 
ferent  vegetables,  the  flower,  the  leaves,  the  trunk,  the 
root,  and  the  fruit ;  but  in  each  is  confined  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  maturity,  and  contaminated  with  mucilage  and 
other  vegetable  principles.  In  the  seeds  of  the  cerealia 
it  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  oxygen  and  of  hydrogen 
from  the  decomposition  of  water. 

Sugar  is  an  oxide  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  of  which  0.0'  I  are  oxygen,  O.'iS  hydrogen,  and 
0.03  only  carbon.  With  an  excess  of  oxygen  it  forms 
oxalic,  or  oxalic  with  malic  acid,  and  with  considerably 
less  carbon,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  sugar  of  milk.  When  distilled  without  ad¬ 
dition,  it  affords  a  pungent  acid  liquor  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  called  the  pyromucous  acid,  which  is  also  furnish¬ 
ed  by  mucilage.  Hydrocarbonate  gas,  mixed  with 
carbonic  acid,  come  over  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
residuum  is  a  charcoal  of  peculiar  purity.  No  other 
substance  is  contained  in  this  hydrocarbonate  oxide,  so 
that  it  is  peculiarly  pure. 

Mucilages  are,  we  have  seen,  nearly  allied  to  sugar, 
and  we  have  pointed  out  one  connecting  substance 
whose  farther  analysis  would  greatly  elucidate  the  che¬ 
mical  nature  both  of  sugar  and  mucilage,  viz.  Manna, 
q.  v.  Mucilages  contain  the  same  principles  as  sugar, 
with  lime  and  azot.  Sugar,  in  part  deoxygenated,  re¬ 
sembled  mucilage  in  its  chemical  properties;  but  gum 
could  not  by  any  process  of  oxygenation  become  saccha¬ 
rine.  In  fact  it  required  that  its  azote  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated.  Gum,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  produces  the 
malic  and  deposits  (he  mucous  acid.  The  former,  by 
the  farther  addition  of  nitric  acid,  becomes  the  oxalic. 

Vegetable  farina  may  become  sugar,  by  the  addition 
of  oxygen  and  water,  the  last  of  which  is  apparently 
decomposed.  Sugar  deoxygenated  is  no  longer  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  as  it  is  well  known 
to  be  before,  and  neither  vegetable  nor  animal  muci¬ 
lages,  alone,  afford  either  vinous  or  acid  fluids.  The 
combination  of  the  principles  which  form  sugar  some¬ 
times  take  place  a  little  unexpectedly,  as  in  diabetic 
urine,  and  the  acetite  of  lead.  The  latter,  Neumann 
tells  us,  may  become  the  subject  of  a  vinous  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  the  former  affords  a  true  sugar.  These  sub¬ 
jects  require  a  farther  examination.  Sugar  has  been 
procured  also  from  the  birch,  the  skirrelt,  the  white 
beet,  and  the  sugar  maple ;  but  these  processes  scarcely 
belong  to  our  subject,  which  is  sugar  in  the  abstract, 
from  whatever  source  it  may  be  procured,  and  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  human  body. 

To  treat  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sugar 
is  a  difficult  task,  since  with  one  class  of  authors  it  is  the 
most  salutary  food  and  the  best  of  medicines ;  with  others, 
little  less  than  a  poison.  Sugar,  unless  it  produces  heart¬ 
burn,  is  probably  harmless  ;  nor  does  it  injure  the  teeth, 
or  contribute  to  the  production  of  worms.  It  is  highly 
nutritious ;  since  in  the  crop  season  the  most  sickly  ne¬ 
gro  and  the  leanest  pig  become  fat  and  healthy.  Yet 
somewhat  in  these  effects  must  be  attributed  to  the  mu* 
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cilage  with  which  the  sugar  is  mixed  in  the  cane,  and 
something  to  the  fresh  vegetable  substance  in  which  a 
powerful  antiscorbutic  property  resides,  though  we  can¬ 
not  detect  its  source  or  its  nature.  If  sugar,  too,  contri¬ 
butes  to  evacuate  worms,  as  Dr.  Moseley  contends,  it  must 
be  m  part  attributed  to  its  laxative  power,  and  in  part  to 
its  salutary,  nutritious  tendency;  for  he  describes  the 
amendment  in  the  general  health,  while  he  spea'.s  of 
the  discharge  of  worms.  It  has  been  supposed  to  at¬ 
tenuate  the  juices,  by  contributing  as  an  intennede  to 
their  more  intimate  mixture,  and  consequently  to  re¬ 
solve  obstructions.  On  this  principle  it  is  said  to  cure 
hectics,  and  to  lelievc  infarctions  in  the  viscera  ;  but 
this  power  is  wholly  chimerical ;  for  we  have  no  proof 
that  it  enters  the  blood  in  its  saccharine  state,  or  that, 
from  its  chemical  properties,  it  is  capable  of  assisting 
the  mixture  of  the  oily  and  watery  portions  of  our  fluid°. 
Dr.  Stark’s  experiments  seem  to  show  that  it  really  pos¬ 
sesses  an  attenuating  power ;  but  his  saccharine  diet 
mus  the  last  of  his  wanton  experiments,  and  we  cannot 
depend  on  the  general  effects  of  any  medicine  from 
what  may  have  been  the  result  in  an  exhausted  consti¬ 
tution.  Others  have  contended  that  it  thickens  the 
fluids,  and  occasions  infarctions;  but  this  effect  is 
equally  visionary,  and  derived  only  from  its.  nutritious 
qualities.  Sugar  is  undoubtedly  a  demulcent  as  well  as 
a  nutrient ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  farther 
advantages  :  it  produces  often  flatulence  and  acidity  in 
the  primae  viae ;  but  we  knowof.no  other  inconveni¬ 
ence.  Impure  sugar  is  slightly  laxative.  Externally 
to  wounds  sugar  is  slightly  stimulant  and  escharotic  : 
burnt  sugar,  from  the  evolution  of  the  pyromucous 
acid,  more  active  in  each  respect. 

In  experiments  out  of  the  body  sugar  is  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  and  useful  antiseptic ;  but  it  shows  no  effect  of 
this  kind  when  internally  taken.  In  pharmacy  it  is 
used  to  preserve  vegetable  substances ;  but  for  this 
purpose  its  proportion  must  be  considerable,  and  the 
whole  inspissated,  or  it  will  accelerate  the  changes  it 
was  intended  to  prevent.  It  is  generally  used  also  to 
render  medicines  more  palatable,  without  consulting 
the  taste  or  often  the  circumstances  of  the  disease.  We 
have  seen  antacid  lozenges  produce  more  acid  from 
their  sugar  than  their  proportion  of  an  absorbent  earth 
could  destroy. 

Sugar,  when  depurated,  boiled  in  rosewater,  and  cast 
into  troches,  is  called  Christ i  meutus ;  when  pearls  are 
added,  mantis  Christi  pcrlata. 

By  the  assistance  of  heat,  sugar  dissolves  in  rectified 
spirit ;  but  the  greatest  part  separates  when  cold,  con¬ 
creting  into  a  crystaline  form.  On  this  foundation 
saccharine  concretions  are  obtained  from  saturated  spi¬ 
rituous  tinctures  of  several  of  our  own  plants,  the  sac¬ 
charine  part  separating  when  the  tincture  is  cooled, 
while  the  resinous  and  other  matter  separated  from  the 
plant  remains  in  the  solution. 

See  Moseley  on  Sugar,  second  edition;  Neumann’s 
Chemistry;  Lewis’s  and  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica; 
Slare  on  Sugar ;  Cruickshank’s  Experiments  in  Rolloon 
Diabetes. 

Sa'ccharum  Canade'nse,  and  Ackrinum.  See 
Acer. 

Sa'ccharum  ai.u'minis.  See  Alum en. 

Sa'ccharum  lactisJ:  the  sugar  of  milk  has 
been  long  known  and  highly  esteemed;  probably. 
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however,  beyond  its  real  value;  but  its  real  nature  is 
not  yet  generally  known.  Kempfer  has  informed  us 
that  it  was  prepared  by  the  Bramins;  though  Fabricius 
Bartoldi  first  mentioned  it  in  his  Encyclopaedia,  publish¬ 
ed  at  Bologna  in  16'lu,  under  the  title  of  manna,  or  nitre 
of  milk.  It  was  long  highly  esteemed  in  the  forms 
prepared  in  Switzerland,’  viz.  of  tablets  and  crystals. 
The  tablets  were  only  inspissated  whey,  prepared  from 
rennet.  These  tablets  are  dissolved  in  water,  depu¬ 
rated  by  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  set  to  crystalise. 
The  first  crystals  are  beautifully  white;  but  those 
which  follow  require  another  depuration  and  evapora¬ 
tion.  They  are  not  sensibly  acid,  rendering  oils  misci¬ 
ble  with  water,  and  preventing  the  separation  of  cream 
from  milk.  Sheep's  milk,  though  seemingly  the  sweet¬ 
est’  afforded  the  least  proportion,  and  asses’  milk  the 
largest ;  goats’,  cows’,  human,  and  mares’  milk  followed 
that  of  sheeps’  in  the  same  order;  goats’  milk  producing 
the  least,  and  mares’  the  greatest  quantity  next  to  asses’ 
milk. 

The  crystals  of  the  sugar  of  milk  are  rhomboidal; 
their  taste  is  sweetish,  or  rather  mawkish,  and  they  are 
soluble  in  four  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  about  twelve 
of  cold.  It  seems  to  contain  the  radical  of  the  saccha¬ 
rine  acid,  without  any  separate  acid  or  alkali,  with  what 
is  styled  a  saponaceous  substance,  but  is,  however, 
mucilage.  In  reality  this  boasted  remedy,  which  has 
been  used  in  hectics,  &c.  is  little  more  than  a  mucila¬ 
ginous  substance,  with  an  excess  of  the  radical  of  sac¬ 
charine  acid.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of,  or 
at  least  to  assist,  the  vinous  fermentation;  but  this  sus¬ 
picion  Fourcroy  has  shown  to  be  unfounded. 

Saccharum  saturni.  See  Plumbum. 

SA'CCHO- LACTIC  ACID  differs,  as  will  be  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  former  article,  from  the  mucous.  It  is 
prepared  by  treating  the  sugar  of  milk  repeatedly  with 
nitric  acid,  during  which  the  saccho-lactic  separates  in  a 
white  powder,  and  from  the  remaining  sugar  some 
crystals  of  oxalic  acid  are  formed.  This  white  powder 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water;  but  it  reddens  the 
blue  vegetable  juices,  effervesces  with  chalk,  expelling 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  neutrals,  styled  saccholats, 
which  have  not  been  examined.  It  is  probably  a  mu¬ 
cilage,  with  a  little  saccharine  or  oxalic  acid  slightly  ad¬ 
hering,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  an  oxalic  acid  dis¬ 
guised  by  the  union  of  animal  matter.  See  Scheele’s 
Essays;  Hemstadt  in  Greffs  Chemical  Journal. 

S  a'ccho-las,  (from  sacchnrum ,  sugar,  and  lac,  inillc) . 
SACCHOLATS.  Salts  formed  by  the  union  of  saccho- 
lactic  acid,  with  different  bases. 

SA'CCULI  ADIPO'SI,  (dim.  of  saccus,  a  bag,  and 
adcps, fat).  See  Cellulosa  membrana. 

Sa'ccult  muco'si.  See Bursje  mucosas. 
SA'CCULUS  and  SA'CCHUS.  See  Epithema. 
Saccules  chyli'ferus.  See  Heckptaculum 

CHYLI. 

Sa'cculus  co'rdis.  See  Pericardium. 

Sa'cculus  lacryma'lis.  The  lacrymal  sac 
is  an  oblong  membranous  bag,  situated  behind  the  ca¬ 
runcle  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  by  which  the  tears 
are  conveyed  from  the  surface  of  the  eye  to  the  nostril  on 
each  side.  It  receives  the  tears  at  the  lachrymal  points, 
from  whence  it  conveys  them  to  the  os  turbinatum  in- 
ferius,  where  it  opens  into  the  nostril.  The  body  of  the 
bag  is  in  the  grooves  of  the  os  unguis,  and  os  maxillare, 
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which  form  the  passage.  See  PuNCTA  LACRYMA- 
HA. 

SA'CCUS,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  sak,  because  it  is 
only  open  at  one  end).  The  inteslinum  caecum,  m ms 
diacheomcnus. 

SA'CEIl  MU'SCULUS,  (from  sagur,  Heb.  secret), 
trunsverso-spinalis  lumborum  of  Winslow,  is  composed 
of  several  oblique,  coverging,  or  transverso-spinal  mus¬ 
cles,  and  lies  between  the  spinal  and  oblique  apophyses 
of  the  loins,  reaching  to  the  os  sacrum.  The  lowest  is 
fixed  to  the  upper  lateral  parts  ot  the  os  sacrum,  and 
to  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  os  ilium;  the  rest 
are  fixed  to  the  three  lowest  transverse  apophyses,  and 
to  the  four  lowest  oblique  apophyses  of  the  loins  and 
their  lateral  tuberosities;  from  thence  they  run  up  to 
all  the  spinal  apophyses  of  the  vertebrae. 

SACERDO'TIS  VIRI  LE.  See  Arum. 

SACK.  A  wine  much  drank  by  our  ancestors,  and 
celebrated  in  the  pages  of  Shakspeare.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  stronger  Rhenish,  which  is  at  first  sharp 
and  unpleasant.  We  suspect  it  to  be  of  this  kind;  be¬ 
cause  it  was  sometimes  adulterated  with  lime. 

“  There’s  lime  in  this  sack,’’  says  sir  John  Falstaff. 
Sugar  was  occasionally  added :  but  this  does  not  fur¬ 
nish  an  argument  on  either  side;  for  our  ancestors 
were  always  fond  of  sweet  liquors.  Howel  calls  it  a 
dry  Spanish  wine,  via  see;  others  derive  it  from  the  bo- 
rachios,  in  which  it  was  probably  brought  from  the 
mountains;  but  these  were  never  called  sacks.  Sack  is 
called  by  Venner,  “  a  penetrative  wine,  a  quality  re¬ 
tarded  by  sugar ;”  and  we  should  suspect,  that  by  pene¬ 
trative  he  means  pungent. 

SA'CKCHAR,  SA  KCHARI.  See  Saccharum. 

SA  CRA  ARTE'RIA,  (from  sacer),  goes  out  from 
the  back  part  of  the  aorta,  at  the  bifurcation,  cn  each 
side  respectively.  Sometimes  there  are  three  or  four, 
and  sometimes  but  one.  They  occasionally  rise  a  little 
higher  from  the  lumbares,  or  from  the  iliacae ;  and  are 
ramified  on  the  os  sacrum  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  peritonaeum,  rectum,  and  fat,  penetrating  into 
the  substance  of  the  bone. 

Sa'cra  herba.  See  Verbena. 

Sa'cra  ti'nctura,  now  aloes  vinum.  Aloe- 
tic  wine,  is  made  by  digesting  eight  ounces  of  soco- 
torine  aloes,  and  two  ounces  of  canella,  in  seven  pints 
of  Spanish  white  wine,  to  which  a  quart  of  proof  spirit 
has  been  added.  It  will  be  of  use  to  prevent  the  aloes, 
when  moistened,  from  running  into  concretions,  to 
mix  the  aloes  and  canella  separately  powdered  with 
pure  well-washed  white  sand.  (Ph.  Loud.  1 768). 
This  is  esteemed  a  warm  purgative,  in  doses  from  six 
to  sixteen  drams.  Three  or  four,  drams,  with  a  dram 
of  spirit  of  lavender,  repeatedly  taken  about  noon,' or 
at  bed-time,  have  been  thought  useful  in  cases  of  indi¬ 
gestion  and  headachs:  large  doses  of  the  wine  or  the 
tincture  of  aloes  have  been  directed  to  produce  the  bleed¬ 
ing  piles  where  they  have  been  suddenly  suppressed, 
and  their  return  supposed  to  be  necessary. 

Sacra  vasa.  The  arteries  and  veins  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  os  sacrum. and  the  adjacent  parts. 

Sa  cra  v  e'n a  sometimes  proceeds  from  the  bifur¬ 
cation  of  the  vena  cava,  at  others  from  the  origin  of  the 
left  ilincj,  and  accompanies  the  artery  of  the  same  name. 

SA'CRI  ACU  MEN  O'SSIS.  See  Acumen. 

SA'CRO  LUMI3A  RIS,  vcl  Lumba'lis.  This  mus- 
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ric  is  a  part  of  the  longissimus  dorsi  at  its  origin;  but 
soon  divides,  and  is  inserted  by  digitalions  into  the  an¬ 
gle  of  every  rib.  The  uppermost  tendon  is  inserted 
into  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra. 

Sacro  lumba'ius  accesso'rius  ;  accessorius 
saciv-ltimbalis ;  cervicalis  descendens,  ccrvicalis  dorsi,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  cervicalis  dorsi,  lies  on  the  outside 
of  the  complexes,  and  coming  down  from  the  trans¬ 
verse  processes  of  the  lower  vertebrae  colli,  is  continued 
down  under  the  sacro  lumbaris  to  the  ribs,  which  it  de¬ 
presses,  as  well  as  the  sacro  lumbaris. 

Sa'cro  n'ervi.  Five  or  six  branches  of  nerves  from 
the  spine  pass  through  the  os  sacrum,  and  from  thence 
obtain  their  name.  The  three  first  join  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lumbar  nerve*',  o  form  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  third 
sacral  nerve  gives  some  branches  to  the  pelvis. 

Sa'cro  coccyga;us.  See  Coccygasus  poste¬ 
rior. 

SA  CRUM  OS,  (from  its  magnitude  and  importance, 
since  it  is  the  support  of  the  spine),  os  basi/are,  albogiazi. 
This  bone  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape,  broad 
above,  narrow  below,  convex  behind,  for  the  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  attachment  of  the  muscles,  and  concave  be¬ 
fore,  to  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  foetal 
state  it  consists  of  five  distinct  bones,  which  in  adults 
are  united,  though  the  marks  of  the  former  separa¬ 
tion  continue.  On  the  outside  there  is,a  ridge,  which 
is  called  the  spine;  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are 
united  to  the  processes  by  strong  bony  bridges,  which 
support  the  weight  of  the  whole  spine.  Oblique  pro¬ 
cesses  are  only  found  in  the  upper  bone  of  the  sacrum, 
and  these  are  connected  by  strong  ligaments  to  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  Where  the  oblique 
processes  in  the  bones  below  should  be,  we  find  only 
tuberosities.  The  transverse  processes  are  united,  and 
the  three  lirst  form  two  irregular  cavities,  of  which  that 
behind  is  divided  by  a  transverse  ridge.  The  trans¬ 
verse  processes  of  the  last  two  bones  are  short,  and  from 
these  to  the  ilium  the  sacro  sciatic  ligaments  pass.  The 
spinal  processes  of  the  three  uppermost  bones  are  nearly 
erect,  short,  and  sharp :  the  lower  ones  are  open  behind, 
and  the  fourth  is  more  blunt  or  bifurcated,  without  the 
two  legs  forming  a  spine.  Sometimes  they  do  not  form 
a  canal  by  their  union,  but  a  fossa  by  their  approach. 
The  canal  contains  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
which  gradually  grows  smaller,  terminating,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  filaments  styled  cauda  equina,  and  the  cavity  is 
proportionally  diminished.  On  the  fore  part  there  are 
four  pair  of  holes  for  the  transmission  of  the  nerves. 
The  holes  on  the  back  part  are  covered  by  membranes, 
which  admit  of  the  passage  of  small  nerves;  but  the 
largest  nerves  pass  anteriorly.  The  .size  of  the  holes, 
as  of  the  canal,  lessens  as  they  descend.  .  This  bone  is 
connected  with  the  ossa  innominata  by  synchondrosis, 
and  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis :  its  substance 
is  spongy.  Below,  the  os  sacrum  is  connected  with 
the  os  coccygis. 

SA'FFRAN  DE  TE  RRA,  (from  the  Arabic  term 
xaj'ar,  ye! loir) .  See  C t;  Rcu  m  a. 

S AGAPE  NUM,  serupinum,  is  the  gummy  resinous 
juice  of  an  oriental  or  rather  an  African  plant,  supposed 
to  be  a  species  of  Ferula,  q.  v.  It  is  brought  from 
Alexandria,  either  in  distinct  tears,  or  in  large  masses : 
externally  it  is  yellow,  internally  paler,  and  clear  like 
horn ;  but  sometimes  of  a  greenish  hue,  soft,  and  stick- 
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ing  to  the  fingers  when  handled.  Pieces  of  bdellium 
sometimes  sold  for  it,  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
weaker  smell:  that  of  sagapeuum  is  alliaceous,  and  re¬ 
sembles  a  mixture  of  asafoetida  and  galbanum.  The 
taste  is.  moderately  hot.  and  pungent.  This  gummy  resin 
is  superior  to  the  opoponax,  galbanum,  and  ammonia- 
cum,  approaching  nearest  to  the  asafoetida.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  used  as  an  expectorant,  deobstruent,  and  anti- 
spasmodic,  often  in  the  same  eases  as  the  ammoniacum, 
or  asafoetida.  Boiling  water  dissolves  about  three- 
fourths  of  it ;  rectified  spirit  about  one  half.  From 
480  grains,  300  of  spirituous  and  108  of  watery  extract 
were  obtained;  by  an  inverse  operation,  170  of  watery 
and  24  1  of  spirituous  extract.  Water  brings  over  with  it 
in  distillation  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  sagapeuum,  and 
a  small  portion  of  essential  oil,  but  the  distilled  spirit  is 
not  wholly  destitute  of  flavour.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  pilulae  gummi,  now  pilulae  galbani  compositge. 
See  Lewis,  Tournefort’s  and  Cullen's  Materia  Medica  • 
Neumann’s  Chemistry. 

SAGITTA,  An  arrow7.  Arrow7  head,  from 
its  leaves  resembling'  the  head  of  an  arrow.  Sagittaria 
sagitl folia  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1410,  /3.  At  first  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  resemble  those'of  plantain,  but  afterwards  the 
bearded  head  of  an  arrow;  the  fruit  consists  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  seeds  like  the  strawberry,  it  is  said  to  possess 
similar  virtues  with  the  plantain,  but  is  rarely  used. 
Its  roots  are  esculent. 

SAGITTA'LIS  SUTU'RA,  (from  its  resemblance  to 
an  arrow);  xirgata,  obelma,  rhabdoides,  the  sagittal 
or  STRAIT  SUTURE  of  the  head,  which  runs  from  the 
os  frontis  to  the  os  occipitis,  between  the  parietal  bones. 

SAGITTA'RIA  ALEXIPHA'RMICA,  (from  ita 
use  in  counteracting  the  poison  conveyed  by  darts); 
aguti-guepo-obi  Brasiliensis,  Malacca  radix,  canna  lndrca, 
thulia  geniculata  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  3,  arrow-soot,  dart- 
wort.  It  is  found  in  the  West-Indian  islands,  is  two 
or  three  inches  long,  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thumb,  jointed 
and  white.  See  Raii  Historia. 

SAGITTA'TUM,  the  leaf  of  a  plant  shaped  like  an 
arrow. 

SAGOU.  (See  Palma  Japonica.)  It  is  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  cycas  circinalis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1053, 
which  grows  in  Amboyna,  Sumatra,  and  the  Molucca 
islands,  in  marshy  grounds;  and  there  are  two  or  three 
species,  or  at  least  varieties,  of  it  not  accurately  de¬ 
scribed.  Its  trunk  rises  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  the  medullary  substance  is  interposed  between  the 
fibres.  It  bears  fruit  only  when  arrived  at  its  full 
growth,  or  rather  when  it  is  near  the  decline;  and  as 
the  fruit  is  nourished  at  the  expence  of  the  medullary 
farina,  the  natives  endeavour  to  retard  the  period  of 
fructification.  When  the  medulla  has  attained  its  per¬ 
fection,  the  leaves  are  covered  with  a  white  powder, 
which  seems  to  be  a  transudation  of  this  substance. 
Sometimes  the  trunk  is  perforated,  a  part  taken  out,  and 
rubbed  in  the  hands  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  farina. 

When  the  period  of  the  collection  of  this  fajcula  is 
arrived,  the  tree  is  cut  down,  divided  transversely  into 
billets,  which  are  split  in  three  or  four  pieces.  The 
medulla,  then  cleared  from  its  involuera,  is  bruised,  agi¬ 
tated  in  water  till  it  is  entirely  suspended,  and  the* 
strained.  What  remains  on  the  filter  is  given  to  the 
hogs,  or  thrown  into  the  garden;  what  has  passed 
through  it  is  separated  by  rest,  and  after  some  time  the 
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fluid  is  poured  off.  ]f  the  more  solid  parts  which  do 
not  pass  through  the  filter  are  thrown  into  the  garden, 
mushrooms  of  an  exquisite  flavour  are  soon  produced, 
and  larvae  of  weevils,  which  are  not  less  esteemed  as 
food,  soon  swarm  on  theiresiduum. 

The  faecula  which  thus  subsides  is  cut  into  little 
cakes,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  This  is  the  true  sago  of 
which  biscuits  are  made;  but  as  it  is  not  susceptible 
of  fermentation,  it  will  not  produce  bread.  Soups  are 
thickened  with  it,  and  it  is  an  ingredient  in  sauces  of 
every  kind  in  India,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Sago,  kept  dry,  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
period;  but  to  bear  the  vicissitudes  in  climate  in  a  long 
voyage  it  must  be  roasted  in  a  furnace,  and  the  surface 
slightly  browned.  In  this  last  form  it  is  generally 
brought  to  Europe. 

With  us  it  is  usually  eaten  in  a  simple  state,  boiled 
with  water  or  milk,  sometimes  seasoned  with  spices, 
sometimes  warmed  with  wine;  It  is  a  light  and  nou¬ 
rishing  food,  adapted  to  the  extreme  of  either  period  of 
life,  to  hectical  patients,  as  well  as  those  recovering 
from  long  fevers,  or  diseases  where  the  digestive  facul¬ 
ties  are  much  weakened.  Its  chief  recommendation 
arises  from  its  not  fermenting,  and  consequently  from 
its  being  neither  flatulent  nor  acescent. 

Potatoes,  it  is. said,  will  afford  a  similar  faecula,  and 
the  caryota,  with  many  other  palms,  .contain  appaiently 
a  medulla  of  the  same  kind. 

SAL,  (from  a\s,  salt).  Salt.  Difficulties  on 
every  side  have  met  those  chemists  who  have  with  the 
greatest  care  attempted  to  define  salts,  and  the  reason 
will  be  obvious  from  what  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
observe,  that  nature  has  no  limits :  those  which  we 
perceive  are  the  result  of  our  imperfect  knowledge,  and 
when  the  lacunae  are  filled  by  progressively  extending 
science,  our  definitions  are  useless.  Phe  saline  taste  is 
a  simple  idea,  of  which  common  salt  is  a  familiar  ex¬ 
ample;  and  if  we  were  to  define  it,  we  should  say  that  it 
is  a  pungent  taste,  without  heat,  or  biting  aciimony. 
The  best  authors  who  have  defined  salts  from  their  pro¬ 
perties  consider  them  as  remarkable  for  their  sapidity , 
soluble,  incombustible,  and  capable  of  crystalisation. 
Yet  many  neutrals  have  no  taste,  and  some  metallic 
oxides  a  sensible  one.  Vitriolated  barytes  crystalises,  but 
is  scarcely  soluble  in  water;  and  many  bodies  certainly 
not  saline  are  incombustible,  as  the  various  earths  ot  the 
micaceous  genus.  In  short,  objections  rise  on  every 
side,  nor  will  chemical  analysis  assist  us.  If  azote  is  a 
principle  of  some  salts,  oxygen  is  of  others ;  if  some  are 
apparently  simple,  others  are  compounded ;  if  some  are 
fixed,  others  are  volatile.  The  difficulty,  in  fact,  arises 
from  a  name  having  been  assigned  when  science  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  having  been  obstinately  retained 
when  it  was  found  neither  scientific  nor  accurate.  \\  e 
shall,  therefore,  not  consider  them  in  the  abstract,  but 
divide  them  according  to  the  following  scheme : 


I.  Simple  salts, 
a  Alkaline. 

Potash,  natron,  ammonia. 

/3  Earthy. 

Barytes,  lime,  alumine,  magnesia. 
y  Acid. 

Mineral ;  vitriolic,  nitrous,  and  muriatic. 
Vegetable ;  tartar,  the  acid  of  sugar,  of 
wood-sorrel,  of  fruits,  &c. 


Metallic ;  arsenic,  Columbians,  &rc- 
Animal ;  phosphoric,  uric,  bornbic,  formic, 
lactic. 

Aerial ;  carbonic  acid  gas. 

$  Neutral. 

Alkaline,  with  the  different  acids. 

Earthy,  with  the  same, 
s  Triple  or  quadruple  compounds. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  subject,  which  is  meiely 
chemical;  for  the  salts  used  in  medicine  occur  under 
their  proper  heads,  and  we  shall  add  only  tables  of  the 
synonyms  of  the  different  salts,  aim  of  then  respective 
solubility. 

TABULA  OF  SYNONYMORUM. 

AC  I  DA. 

AciDUM  V1THIOLI  VEL  SULPHURICU  M. 

Oleum  vitriol!. 

Spirilus  vitrioli. 

- - -  sulphuris  per  campaoam, 

Acidum  sulphuris. 

Spiritus  aluminis. 

Acidum  calcanthis. 

- -  primigenium. 

- universum. 

■ - aereum. 

- vagum  fossile. 

- sulphurosum. 

Acidum  nitrosum. 

Spiritus  nitri. 

- - Qlanberi. 

Aqua  fortis. 

Acidum  nitricum. 

Acidum  muriaticum. 

Spiritus  salis  marini. 

- Glauberi. 

. - acidus  salis  ammoniaci. 

Acidum  muriaticum  oxygenatum. 

Acidum  acetosum. 

Acetum. 

- distillatum. 

Spiritus  aceti. 

Acidum  aceticum. 

Acidum  tartari. 

Acidum  cenolithicum.  Black. 

Chryslalli  tartari. 

Cremor  tartari. 

Acidum  boracicum. 

Sal  sedativum  Hombcrg. 

—  narcoticum  Homberg. 

ALCALINA. 

Alcali  fixum  vegetabile. 

Lixiva.  Black. 

Kali  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis, 

Potassa  Oallorum. 

Sal  tartari. 

—  absynthi. 

Cineres  clavellati. 

Nitrum  fixatum. 

Cassob,  alkakest  Glauberi. 

Oleum  tartari. 
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Lixivium  tartari. 

Aqua  kali. 

Pearl,  pot.  and  blanch  ashes, 

Cineres  russici. 

Lapis  infernalis. 

Alkali  fixum  minerale. 

Trona.  Black. 

Soda.  Pharmacopoeia  Edinensis. 

Natron.  Pharm.  Londinensis. 
et  Antiquorum. 

Alkali  volatile. 

Ammonia.  Black. 

Ammoniaca  Gallorum. 

Sal  volatile  ammoniac*. 

—  cornu  cervi. 

—  urinae. 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci. 

- ; —  cornu  cervi. 

- .. —  urinae. 

Aqua  ammoniac. 

NEUTRA  SALINA. 

Kali  vitriot.atum. 

Alkali  vegetabile  kum.  Vitri'olatum  Edin. 
Sulphas  potassse. 

Sal  polycrestum. 

Nitrum  vitriolatum. 

Sal  enixum. 

Sal  c  duobus. 

F-ixiva  sulphilrica.  Black. 

Nitrum  stibiatum. 

Panacea  ducis  holsatiae. 

Arcanum  duplicatum. 

Kali  nitratum.- 

Lixivia  nitrata.  Black. 

Nitrum. 

Nitras  potassae  Gallorum. 

Sal  petrae. 

Kali  mjjriatum. 

Lixivia  muriata  Black. 

Murias  potassae- Gallorum. 

Sal  digests  us. 

—  febrifugus  Sylvii. 

—  marinus  regeneratus. 

Spiritus  salis  marini  coagulatus. 

Kali  acrtatvm. 

Lixivia  acetata.  Black. 

Alkali  fixum  vegetabile  acetatum. 

Acetas  potassae  (acetis)  Gallorum. 

Tartarus  regeneratus.. 

Sal  diureticus. 

Terra  foliata  tartari. 

Kali  tartar iratum. 

Lixivia  amolithica.  Black. 

Alkali  fixum  vegetabile  tartarisatum. 
Tartris  potassae  Gallorum. 

Sal  vegetabile. 

Tartarus  solubilis. 

■ - tartarisatus. 

Natron  vitriol. atom.  - 

Trona  .suiphurica.  Black. 
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Soda  vitriolata.  Ed. 

Alkali  fixum  fossile  vitriolatum. 
Sal  Glauberi. 

—  mirabile  Glauberi. 

Sulphas  soda;  Gallorum. 

Natron  nitratum. 

Trona  nitrata.  Black. 

Nitras  sodae  Gailorum. 

Nitrum  cubicum. 

■ - quadraugulare. 

Natron  muriatum. 

Trona  muriata.  Black. 

Muria.  Ed. 

Sal  marinus. 

—  communis  v.  culinaris* 

—  muriatieus. 

Murias  sod*-. 

Sal  gemmae. " 

Natron  acetosum. 

Trona  acetosa.  Black. 

Acetis  sodae  Gallorum. 

Sal  vegeto  mineral. 

Natron  tartarisatum. 

CEnolithus  tronatus.  Black, 

Soda  tartarisata. 

Sal  rupellensis. 

—  polycrestus  rupellensis. 

—  de  seignette. 

Tartris  sodae  Gallorum. 

Natron  boracinatitm. 

Borax  (tincal). 

Boras  sod®  Gallorum. 

Ammonia  vitriolata. 

Ammonia  sulphurica.  Black. 

Sal  ammoniacus  vitriol'icus. 
Sulphas  ammoniacalis  Gallorum.. 
Ammoniacus  secretus  Glauberi. 

Ammonia  nitrata.  % 

Nitras  ammoniaci  Gallorum. 
Nitrum  semivolatile. 

• - flammans. 

Ammonia  muriata. 

Sal  ammoniacus.  Edin. 

Ammonia  muriata.  Londin. 
Murias  ammoniacalis  Gallorum. 

Ammonia  acetata. 

Spiritus  Mindereri. 

Aqua  ammoniae  acetatae.  Londin. 
Acetis  ammoniacalis  Gallorum. 

NEUTRA  TERREA. 

Calx  vitriolata. 

Selenites. 

Gypsum. 

Vitriolum  calcareum. 

Plaster  of  Pariac. 

Calx  nitrata. 

Nitrum  calcareum.  Monro. 


SAL 

Calx  mliihata.  • 

Sal  ammomacutn  nxum. 
Oleum  calcis. 

Sal  marinum  calcareum. 

Magnesia  vitriolata. 

Sal  catharticum  amarnra, 
Fpsom  and  Sedlitz  salt. 
Sal  anglicum. 

Alumina  vitriolata. 
Alumen. 

Vitriolnm  aluminis. 

Alumina  nitrata. 

Alumen  nkrosum. 
Nitrum  argillae. 
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Ferrum  vitriol atum. 

Vitriolum  martis. 

— - anglicum. 

Sal  martis. 

Cuprum  vitriolatum. 

Vitriolum  Romanum. 

. - —  veneris. 

_ _ _ —  cupreum. 

ZlNCUM  VITRIOLATUM. 

Vitriolum  album. 

Mercurius  vitrtolatus. 

Turpeth  mineral. 

Mercurius  muriatus. 

Mercurius  corrosivus  sublimatus. 

Antimonium  muriatum. 

Butter  of  antimony. 

Antimonium  t  art  a  ri  zatum. 

.  Emetique  Gallorum. 

Tartar  emetic. 

We  had  ultimately  reserved  for  this  article  the  result 
of  the  experiments  on  the  composition  of  the  muriatic 
acid  and  soda,  suggested  by  MM.  Pacchioni,  Peele, .an 
Guyton.  It  is  with  feelings  of  mortification  and  disap¬ 
pointment  we  must  add,  that  the  experiments  of  the  g^- 

1  ,  Pnric  nnd  the  very  minute  delicate  exa-  0 . 0  ,  .  . 

van.c  society  at  Pai.s,  an  1  y  ophicalTransactidhs  product  of  the  disso  ved  ice. 

mmations  ot  Mr.  Davymmeii  l  followed  when  a  globule  u 


a  table  of  the  solubility  of  different  salts  from  Dr.  Dun¬ 
can’s  excellent  Pharmacopoeia. 

Mr.  Davy  in  the  last  Bakerian  lecture,  suggested  the 
probability  that  other  bodies,  not  then  enumerated, 
might  be  decomposed,  or  exhibited  in  more  simple 
forms,  by  electricity,  particularly  that  excited  by  the 
galvanic  apparatus.  Since'  that  time  by  means  of  se¬ 
veral  very  powerful  galvanic  troughs,  consisting  of  100 
pairs  of  plates  six  inches  square,  and  150  pairs  foui 
inches  square,  he  has  succeeded  in  decomposing  potash 
and  soda.  This  was  effected  by  placing  the  alkali 
moistened  on  a  plate  of  platma,  and  exposing  it  to  e 
galvanic  circle ;  when  oxigen  was  disengaged  and  e 
primitive  base  of  the  alkali  left  on  the  plate,  in  fo  m 
and  appearance  much  resembling  small  globules  of  n  - 
cury,  and  of  an  highly  inflammable  nature.  Inese 
globules,  are  lighter  than  any  fluid,  as  they  swim  m  dis¬ 
tilled  naphta.  The  base  of  potash  is  of  a  specific  gravity 
as  six,  that  of  water  being  ten.  At  the  freezing  point 
these  globules  are  hard  and  brittle,  and  when  broken 
and  examined  with  a  microscope  they  present  a  number 
of  facettes  with  the  appearance  ot  crystallization  ;  at 
40°  of  Fahrenheit  they  are  soft,  and  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  globules  of  quicksilver:  at  DO  tiey 
are  fluid,  and  at  100°  volatile.  When  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  they  rapidly  imbibe  oxigen,  and  reas¬ 
sume  their  alkaline  character.  In  distilled  naphta  they 
may  be  kept  four  or  five  days;  but  if  exposed  either  to 
the  atmosphere  or  to  oxigen  gas,  they  almost  instantly 
become  incrusted  with  a  coat  of  regenerated  alkali:  this 
incrustation  can  bp  removed,  and  the  reduced  globule 
will  remain  in  naphta,  or  separated  from  all  contact 
with  oxigen,  as  before:  the  naphta  forms  a  tlnn  rum 
round  the  globule,  and  excludes  the  contact  ot  oxigem 
One  part  of  the  base  of  alkali  and  two  of  mercury, 
estimated  by  bulk,  (or  about  l  part  of  the  base  to  48 
of  mercury  by  weight),  formed  an  amaigam,  which 
when  applied  in  the  circle  of  a  galvanic  battery  (which 
produced  an  intense  heat),  to  iron,  silver,  gold,  or 
platina  immediately  dissolved  these,  and  converted  thcirt 
into  oxides,  in  which  process  alkali  was  regenerate  1. 
Glass,  as  well-  as  all  metallic  bodies,  was  also  dissolved 
by  the  application  of  this  substance  ;  the  base  of  alkali 
seizing  the  oxigen  of  manganese,  and  of  minium,  pot¬ 
ash  was  regenerated.  One  of  these  globules  placed  on 
a  piece  of  ice  dissolved  it,  and  burnt  with  a  bright  flame, 
giving  mi t  an  intense  heat.  Potash  was  found  in  the 
&  &  ’  1  •  -  Nearly  the  same  efiects 


Safe  present year (1S07),  have  nearly,  set  the  question 
at  rest!  and  shown  that  the  acid  and  the  alkali  appa¬ 
rently  ’produced  were  separated  either  from  the  appara¬ 
tus,  o?  the  fingers  of  the  operator.  Mr.  Davy  s  re¬ 
searches  have,  however,  pointed  out  a  very  refined 
mode  of  analysis  by  means  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  which 

promises  the  most  important  results.  _ 

Very  few  hours  had  elapsed,  after  writing  the  last 
sentence,  when  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Davy,  thus  pic- 
dicted,  was  announced.  By  the  galvanic  fluid  he  dis¬ 
covered  both  potash  and  soda  to  be  metallic  bodies,  at¬ 
tracting  oxygen  so  powerfully  as  to  decompose  water, 
and  they  thus  appear  in  the  form  of  oxides.  No  fluid, 
except  naphtha,  will  retain  them  in  their  metallic  state. 
Thev  are  chiefly  remarkable,  as  metallic  oxides,  for 
their  inconsiderable  specific  gravity ;  but  we  shall,  how¬ 
ever  add  in  this  place  the  abstract  ot  Mr.  Davy  s  ex¬ 
periments  from  a  respectable  journal,  and  follow  it  with 


in 


followed  when  a  globule  was  thrown  into  water; 
both  cases  a  great  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  was  rapidly 

liberated.  ,  ... 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  base  of  soda  is  as  seven, 

that  of  water  being  ten  y  it  is  fixed  in  a  temperature  ot 

150°,  and  fluid  1L0°.  .  ,  , 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  amalgam  was  found  by 
means  of  a  mixture  of  oil  ot  sassafras  with  distilU  u 
naphta,  in  which  a  globule  remained  either  buoyant  at 
top  or  quiescent  at  bottom,  in  a  fluid  weighing  as  nine, 

water  being  ten.  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Davy  tried  its  effects  on  the  pbosphats.pbospnuiets, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  of  the  first  and  secern 
degree  of  oxydisement,  all  which  it  decomposed,  seizing 
their  oxigen,  and  reassuming. its  alkaline  qualities. 

From  the  medium  of  a  number  of  analytics ,  am  o 
nine  synthetical  experiments,  it  appeared  t  >at  i  ■'*  * 
of  pot«h  contain  15  ovigen,  and  Si  of  mtonmablo 
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b:isp ;  and  that  the  same  quantity  of  soda  cpntains  20 
oxigen  and  80  base. 

Mr.  Davy  tried  a  great  number  of  complex  experi¬ 
ments  on  volatile  alkali  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Pepys  and  Allen  ;  by  these  he  ascertained,  that 
oxigen  is  also  an  essential  ingredient  in  ammonia,  100 
parts  of  it  containing  21  of  oxigen  :  but  this  result  de¬ 
pended  too  much  on  eudiometrical  calculation  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  an  established  fact. 


The  earths  of  barytes  and  strontites  were  likewise 
examined,  as  being  most  analogous  to  the  alkali’s,  and 
both  yielded  considerable  quantities  of  oxigen.  Mr. 
Davy  related  also  some  miscellaneous  experiments  on 
the  muriatic  and  fluoric  acids,  which  completely  re¬ 
futes  the  strange  opinion  held  by  some,  that  they  did 
not  contain  oxigen,  as  these  experiments  proved  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  that  oxygen  is  one  of  their 
constituent  principles. 


Table  of  the  SOLUBILITY  of  Saline  and  other  Substances,  in  100  parts  of  Water,  at  the  temperature  of  60* 

and  2 '2°. 


Acids. 


1 


Sulphuric, 

Nitric 
Acetic- 
Prussic, 

Phosphoric, 

Acetic, 

Tartaric 
Malic,  f” 

Lactic,  \ 

Laccic,  ' 

Arsenic, 

Arsenious  acid. 
Citric, 

Oxalic, 

Gallic, 

Boracic, 

Mucic, 

Succinic,  . 

Suberic,  . 

Camphoric, 

Benzoic, 

Molybdic, 

Chromic,  unknown. 
Tungstic,  insoluble. 


very  soluble,  proportion  not 
determined. 


Sal  fable  Bases. 


Potass,  .  . 

Soda,  very  soluble,  proportion  not  known. 
Baryta, 

crystallised,  • 


Strontia, 


Lime 


crystallised 


Salts. 


Sulphate  of  potass,  •  •  • 

Super-sulphate  of  potass. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  .  •  • 

- ammonia, 

- magnesia, 

- - alumina,  very  soluble,  proportion  unknown. 

Super- sulphate  of  jlumina  and  potass,!  ,ijum 

. . -  ammonia,  /  1  ’ 

Nitrate  of  baryta,  .  . 

.  -  - potass  .  .  . 

- - —-soda,  .  .  .  « 

- strontia, 

... - lime,  •  -  • 


60" 

unlimited 

do. 

do. 

do. 


150 

1.25 

133 

50 


212° 

unlimited. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


6.6 

200 

10O 


8.3 

66 

2 

0.84 

1.2  5 

4 

50 

1.04 

0.6! 

50 

1.04 

8.3 

0.208 

4.17 

0.1 

50 

5 

50 

57 

any  quantity. 

0.6 

1-9 

50 

0.2 

6.25 

20 

.50 

100  + 

37.4 

125 

50 

100 

100 

133 

5. 

133 

8 

25 

14.25 

100  -f 

33 

100 

100 

.  200 

400 

any  quantity. 
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_ _ -  magnesia. 

Muriate  of  baryta, 

- - potass, 

soda,  • 

_ _ _ _  strontia, 

_ lime, 

- - ammonia, 

magnesia, 


Oxy-muriate  of  potass 
Phosphate  of  potass,  very  soluble. 

. - soda, 

. - — - ammonia, 

- -  magnesia. 

Sub-borate  of  goda. 

Carbonate  of  potass, 

- - soda, 

. _ magnesia. 


—  ammonia. 


Acetate  of  potass, 

_ - soda, 

_ _ _  ammonia,  very  soluble, 

_ _ _ magnesia,  do. 

. - . - -  strontia. 

Super  tartrate  of  potass. 

Tartrate  of  potass, 

. _ potass  and  soda 

Super-oxalate  of  potass. 

Citrate  of  potass,  very  soluble. 

Prussiate  of  potass  and  iron. 

Nitrate  of  silver  very  soluble. 

Muriate  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate). 

Sulphate  of  copper  . 

Acetate  of  copper  very  soluble. 

Sulphate  of  iron. 

Muriate  of  iron  very  soluble. 

Tartrate  of  iron  and  potass. 

Acetate  of  mercury. 

Sulphate  of  zinc, 

Acetate  of  zinc  very  soluble. 

Acetate  of  lead,  (Ed.  Pharm.)  Bostock. 

_ _ _ as  it  exists  in  Goulard’s  extract. 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potass, 

_ by  my  experiments,  . 

Alkaline  soaps  very  soluble. 

Sugar,  •  * 

Gum  very  soluble. 

Starch, 

Jelly, 

Gelatin, 

Urea  very  soluble. 

Cinchonin. 

Salts  not  soluble  in  100  times  their  weight  of  water, 

Sulphates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  and  sub-sulphate  of  mercury. 

Phosphates  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  mercury. 

Fluate  of  lime. 

Carbonates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime.  _  , 

Muriates  of  lead,  and  silver,  and  sub-muriate  of  mercury,  (C  •) 

Sub  acetate  of  copper. 

SOLUBILITY  of  Saline  and  other  Substances  in  100  parti  of  Alcohol,  at  the  temperature  of  IfG 
All  the  acids,  except  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and oxy-muriatic,  which  decompose  it,  and  the 
phosplioric  and  metallic  acids. 
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Potass,  soda,  and  ammonia,  very  soluble. 

Red  sulphate  of  iron. 

Muriate  of  iron,  .  .  . 

- - lime,  .... 

Nitrate  of  ammonia,  .... 

Muriate  of  mercury,  .... 

•Camphor,  .... 

Nitrate  of  silver,  .  .  . 

Refined  sugar. 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  ... 

Arsemate  of  potass,  .  .  .  , 

Nitrate  of  potass, 

Arsenate  of  soda,  .  . 

Muriate  of  soda,  (Mr.  Chenevix).  Alkaline  soaps.  Magnesian  do. 
Volatile  oils.  Adipocere.  Resins.  Urea.  Cinchonin. 


too 

100 

sy.2 

88. 3 

f*'  r~ 

-  ( 5. 

4  1.7 
24.fi 
;.i 

•  3-7o 

29 

•  1  7 

Extractive.  Tannin. 


Substances  insoluble  in  Alcohol. 

Earths. 

Phosphoric  and  metallic  acids. 

Almost  all  the  sulphates  and  carbonates. 

The  nitrates  of  lead  and  mercury. 

The  muriates  of  lead,  silver,  and  soda. 

The  sub-borate  of  soda. 

The  tartrate  of  soda  and  potass,  and  the  super-tartrate  of  potass. 
Fixed  oils,  wax,  and  starch. 

Gum,  caoutchouc,  suber,  lignin,  gelatin,  albumen,  anu  fibrin. 


Sai,  is  also  a  term  affixed  to  several  saline  substances, 
which  for  the  sake  of  the  references  to  the  present  work 
we  shall  add.  Sal  vol.  salis  ammoniaci;  sal  c.  cervi. 
See  Alkali  volatile.  Sal  absinthii';  tartan;  soilcc, 
see  Alcalt.  Ammoniacum,  see  Volatile.  AlkaUnus 
salis  marini,  see  Anatron:  cyreniacus,  see  Ammo- 
mac  us  sal  :  fossil  is,  rupeus,  see  Gemma  sal:  ca- 
tharticus  Glauberi;  Dauphin y  ;  mirabilis;  admirabilis  ; 
see  Glauberi  sal:  Sennerti ,  see  Diureticus  sal: 
fusionis ;  fixionis;  see  Alembroth:  gemma;;  commu¬ 
nis ;  marinus ,  see  Marinum  sal:  alkali  Jixum ,  see 
Clavellati  cineres:  petree;  prunellce;  polychres- 
tvm,  see  Nurmi  M,  See. 

SALACITAS,  (perhaps  from  Sulada,  the  goddess  of 
the  sea,  Venus).  Jtlysterocnesmus ,  nymphomania,  hyste- 
romania,  pruritus  uteri,  furor,  lagnia .,  satyriasis.  We 
have  introduced  this  article  with  some  hesitation,  as  we 
have  constantly  avoided  every  method  of  furnishing  any 
incentive  to  the  prurient  imagination,  and  have  been 
at  last  determined,  by  reflecting  that,  as  it  often  arises 
from  obscure  and  unsuspected  causes,  we  may  relieve 
what  is  frequently  a  troublesome  disease,  and ‘rescue 
from  suspicion  a  moral  character  in  a  case  where  .the 
complaint  is  wholly  corporeal. 

It  is  a  disease  often  of  early  youth,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  of  advanced  age.  An  unsuspected  source  of 
the  complaint  is  often  irritation  from  diseases  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  organs.  Thus  it  sometimes  arises  from  dis¬ 
eased  ovaries,  from  calculus  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys, 
from  leucorrhcea,  from  inflammation  of  the  womb, 
from  acrid  purgatives,  from  the  irritation  of  cantharides 
«n  the  neck  ot  the  bladder,  from  flatulence,  and  is 
hence  probably  the  disease  of  melancholic  tempera¬ 
ments,  from  whipping,  from  the  diurectic  effect  of 
acidulous  waters,  from  a  disproportioned  clitoris,  and 
from  worms,  particularly  ascarides.  A  general  acri¬ 
mony  is  accused  by  Schurig;  but  we  find  more  deci¬ 
sive  proofs  of  its  effect  in  hydrophobia  and  lepra;  in 
the  effects  of  aromatics;  and,  if  the  facts  are  well 


founded,  in  the  use  of  satyrium.  General  fulness,  ple¬ 
thora,  and  continence,  are  obvious  causes,  and  require 
no  remark  ;  but  the  use  of  tea,  connected  with  plethora, 
is  accused,  probably  with  little  reason.  Riding  on 
horseback  is  equivocal  in  its  effects,  and  we  find  it 
sometimes  enumerated  among  -the  causes,  and  some¬ 
times  among  the  remedies.  It  is  certainly  not  a  remedy. 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from  any  of  the  causes 
enumerated,  the  cure  must  depend  on  their  removal. 
When  it  originates  from  increased  excitement  of  the 
vessels  of  the  respective  organs,  the  remedies  which  we 
shall  enumerate  will  often  relieve;  and  these  will  miti¬ 
gate  the  complaint,  though  it  arises  from  other,  more 
distant,  irritations. 

Cold  is  the  principal  remedy,  and  even  cold  water 
has  been  injected  into  the  vagina  by  Nicolai.  Nitre, 
as  a  means  of  abstracting  heat,  and  diminishing  the 
action  .of  the  vessels,  is  highly  useful ;  but  large  doses 
of  camphor,  as  we  have  often  mentioned,  are  still  more 
effectual.  Hahn  directs  this  medicine  in  combination 
with  vinegar.  A  similar  remedy  is  the  acetated  lead,  re¬ 
commended  in  die  Ephemerides  Naturae  Curiosorum, 
Annus  ii.  121. 

Every  means  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  fluids  is 
useful.  Venesection  yields,  however,  a  temporary  and 
precarious  relief.  Saline  purgatives  are  more  effectual, 
and  a  cooling  diet  of  acid  fruits  and  vegetables  is  more 
permanently  beneficial.  The  portulaca  has  been  parti¬ 
cularly  recommended,  though  without  any  sufficient 
foundation. 

Narcotics  have  not  been  fairly  tried.  Opium  has 
seemed  useful ;  but  the  cicuta,  digitalis,  and  aconite 
will  be  apparently  more  so.  Amusing  the  mind,  and 
avoiding  every  lascivious  idea,  will  be  highly  necessary; 
for  Ovid’s  Cure  of  Love  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  this 
disease.  Res  age  tutus  cris.  We  find  instances  where 
ulcers  or  the  small-pox  have  relieved ;  but  the  idea  has 
not  been  pursued  so  as  .to  recommend  a  drain  by  means 
of  a  seton  or  issue. 
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See  MosChion  de  Morbis  Mulierumj  Ambrose  Parey, 
gtxiii.  fa  ;  Mercurialis  de  Morbis  Mulierum  ;  Schung 

Gynaecologia.  .  .  t  , 

SALAMA’N  DRA,  (because  it  is  not  destroyed  by 

.^ire,  3  property  reported  ot  the  salamandei).  See 
Amianthus. 

SA'LEP,  vel  SA'LEB.  See  Orchis. 

SALICO'RNIA,  (so  called  from  its  salt  taste  and 
Iiorn-like  shape,  from  sal  and  cornu).  Jointed  glass- 
wort.  Its  leaves  are  gathered  and  pickled  instead  of 
-samphire.  See  Kali. 

SALITRON.  See  Anatron. 

SALIU  NCA.  See  Nardus  celticus. 

SALI  VA,  (from  a  salt  taste),  is  that  fluid  by  which 
the  mouth  and  tongue  are  continually  moistened  in  their 
natural  state,  and  is  supplied  by  glands,  from  thence 
called  salivary.  This  fluid  is  thin  and  pellucid,  not 
concreting  by  heat,  almost  without  taste  and  smell. 
By  chewing,  it  is  expressed  from  the  ducts,  and  is 
intimately  mixed  with  our  food,  th@  digestion  ot  which 
it  greatly  promotes.  In  hungry  persons  it  is  more 
acrid,  and  copiously  discharged ;  and  in  those  who  have 
•fasted  long  it  is  highly  so,  so  that  the  fasting  spittle 
has  been  styled  resplvent :  about  twelve  ounces  have 
'been  discharged  in  a  day.  The  saliva  contains  chiefly 
water,  with  mucus,  sea-salt,  and  probably  some  animal 
matter.  It  is  coagulated  by  alcohol,  inspissated  by  a 
small  proportion,  and  dissolved  by  a  larger  one  of  mine¬ 
ral  acids.  The  sea-salt  is  not  obvious  to  the  taste,  from 
our  constant  experience  of  it,  but  the  muriatic*  acid  is 
in  part  also  combined  with  ammonia,  since  lime  and 
-caustic  alkali  separate  ammonia  from  it.  The  animal 
matter  appears  from  the  tartar  on  the  teeth,  and  it 
sometimes  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  calculus  in  the  sali¬ 
vary  ducts.  Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  water. 
Saliva  probably  hastens  fermentation,  since  it  is  appa¬ 
rently  the  ferment  to  the  bowls  of  Kava  in  the  South- 
Sea  islands.  Pringle  found  it  an  antiseptic  ;  though  it 
easily  becomes  putrid  in  warm  air,  out  of  the  body,  a 
quality  counteracted  probably  by  the  action  of  the  sto¬ 
mach.  (See  Digestion.)  When  wanting,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  stomach  are  greatly  disturbed. 

The  saliva  is  variously  diseased.  When  we  spoke 
of  the  sweet  taste  in  the  mouth,  analogous  to  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  diabetic  urine,  we  considered  the  observation  as 
new  but  we  have  since  met  with  it  in  Schurig’s  Sia- 
lologia,  in  Riedlin,  and  the  Copenhagen  Transactions; 
The  saliva  is  occasionally  yellow,  particularly  in  jaun¬ 
dice,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  said  to  be  blue.  From 
too  active  salivation  Nuck.  informs  us  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  bloody.  .  .  . 

It  is  well  known  that  the  infection  of  a  rabid  animal 
is  conveyed  by  the  saliva,  and  more  than  one  instance 
has  occurred  of  its  producing  nervous  affections  when 
conveyed  during  a  violent  fit  of  rage.  (Hoffmann  de 
Saliva  ejusque  Morbis.)  We  find  also  that  the  bites 
of  epileptic  persons  have  been  attended  with  disagree¬ 
able  consequences.  It  is  sometimes  deficient  in  quan¬ 
tity  from  inflammation  and  obstruction  of  the  salivary 
duct,  occasionally  from  calculous  concretions.  Worms, 
it  is  said,  also  have  been  found  in  it.  Diseases  have 
been  occasionally  conveyed  to  children  by  the  disgust- 
in"  custom  of  tasting  the  pap,  or,  in  part,  masticating 
the  food :  each  should  be  severely  reprobated. 

A  too  copious  evacuation  of  it  produces  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  bad  digestion,  and  an  atrophy. 
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See  Haller’s  Physiology,  in  the  article  of  Mastica- 
tion ;  Boerhaave’s  Institutes  ;  Fordyce’s  Elements, 
part.  i.  p.  2.’L 

SALIVATES  GLA'NDUL/E,  (from  saliva ),  the 
SALIVARY  G  LAN  ns,  are  commonly  reckoned  three 
pair,  viz.  the  parotid,  the  maxillary,  and  the  sublingual; 
but  Dr.  Hunter  would  refer  the  last  to  another  clas9. 

Various  subordinate  glandular  bodies,  distributed 
round  the  fauces  and  throat,  seem  also  to  furnish  saliva, 
though  probably  their  chief  use  is  to  supply  a  mucus,  to 
defend  the  tender  skin  of  the  mouth.  The  parotids, 
the  largest  of  these  glands,  are  irregular  and  oblong 
bodies;  but  these  we  have  already  described  (See  Pa- 
rotis)  :  the  maxillary  have  also  been  already  noticed, 
(See  Maxillares  glandule). 

The  sublingual  glands  are  smaller,  oblong,  and  flatted, 
situated  under  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  on 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  mylo-hyoidei.  The  extre¬ 
mities  are  backward  and  forward ;  the  edges  obliquely 
inward  and  outward.  They  are  covered  by  the  exter¬ 
nal  membrane  of  the  tongue ;  their  ducts  are  small  and 
short,  opening  near  the  gums  in  distinct  orifices.  The 
musculi  genio-glossi  separate  the  two  sublingual  glands 
and  the  two  maxillary  ducts.  The  arteries  are  derived 
from  the  lingual,  and  the  nerve,',,  from  the  fifth  pair, 
which  supply  the  tongue. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Molares  glandule, 
q.  v. ;  the  buccales  and  labiales,  which  are  rather  mu¬ 
cous  follicles  than  glands.  We  may  just  add,  that  the 
situation  of  the  salivary  ducts  is  not  always  constant, 
and  that  the  calculous  concretions  are  often  found  in 
them.  They  are  subject  also  to  tumours  from  other 
causes,  particularly  inflammation.  (Murray  de  'Iunw- 
ribus  Sativalibus) .  c- 

When  obstructions  have  taken  place  in  the  duct, 
suppuration  is  often  the  consequence,  and  the  saliva 
flowing  through  the  wound  causes  a  fistulous  ulcer. 
(Memoires  de  l'Acaderme  de  Chirurgerie,  iii.  and  v.) 

It  is  cured  sometimes  by  compression,  occasionally  by 
the  actual  cautery  (Saviard);  by  the  gluten  of  parch¬ 
ment  burnt  with  opium  (Riedlin) ;  sometimes  by  caus¬ 
tics  (Gill  in  the  Medical  Commentaries,  and  Louis  in 
the  Memoires  de  Chirurgerie,  v.  10.  iii.  IS);  chiefly 
the  lapis  infernalis.  Tessart  employed  a  seton  with 
success# 

SALIVALIS  DU'CTUS  STENO'NIS.  The 
UPPER  salival  duct,  is  the  duct  which  carries  th* 
saliva  from  the  parotid  gland  into  the  mouth.  See 
Buccinator  musculus. 

SALIVA'NTIA,  (from  saliva).  Medicines  which 
excite  a  salivation. 

SALIVA'RIS  HE  RBA,  (from  its  exciting  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  saliva).  See  Pyrethrum. 

SALIVATIO,  (from  saliva).  A  salivation  is 
an  extraordinary  discharge  of  spitting,  chiefly  excited  by 
the  use  of  mercury ;  a  practice  seldom  employed  in  any 
considerable  extent.  As  it  may  be,  however,  requisite 
to  excite  a  gentle  spitting,  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  most  convenient  method  of  producing  and  con¬ 
ducting  the  evacuation,  after  we  have  spoken  of  the 
increased  discharge  of  saliva  from  different  causes. 

■  A  salivation,  or  ptyalism ,  is  sometimes  a  symptom  ot 
disease,  more  often  excited  for  the  purpose  ot  curing. 
As  a  symptom  it  is  frequently  salutary, 
times,  as  in  paralytic  patients,  the  efleets  ot  debility 
only.  Wc  know,  lor  instance,  that  m  the  natural 
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small-pox  the  discharges  of  saliva,  about  the  acme  of 
the  disease,  is  a  favourable  symptom;  in  fevers  it  has 
been  sometimes  found  critical,  and  the  fluid  of  dropsies 
has  been  occasionally  discharged  in  this  way.  Yet  we 
perceive  from  some  references  to  authors  whom  we  have 
not  been  able  to  procure,  that  it  has  been  fatal,  perhaps 
from  its  excess,  or  from  the  great  debility  previously  in¬ 
duced.  Salivation  is  said  to  be  sometimes  periodical, 
sometimes  epidemic. 

Its  causes  are  numerous.  Suppressed  evacuations  are 
very  frequent  ones,  and  suppressed  fluor  albus,  ischuria 
(Daniel  in  the  Medical  Communications,  vol.  i.),  sup¬ 
pressed  lochia,  and  perspiration  of  the  hands,  have  been 
found  to  produce  it.  The  state  of  the  stomach  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  cause,  and  it  is  a  common  attendant  on  dyspepsia; 
generally  preceding  vomiting.  From  this  effect  the 
squills  and  antimonials  have  been  probably  considered 
as  causes.  Acrid  substances  masticated  are  common 
causes,  and  the  irritation  of  tobacco-smoke  is  well 
known.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  continued 
use  of  smoking  produces  a  debility  of  the  salivary 
glands,  and  often  renders  the  salivation  permanent. 
From  debility,  also,  it  is  a  common  symptom  in  scurvy, 
often  in  jaundice.  Neighbouring  irritations  sometimes 
excite  the  action  of -these  vessels.  We  have  seen  it, 
we  think,  owing  to  scrofulous  tumours;  and  Dr. 
Power  mentions  its  arising  from  wool  kept  too  long  in 
the  ear. 

We  know  no  internal  medicine  which  acts  with  cer¬ 
tainty  on  the  salivary  glands,  except  mercury;  for, 
though  we  have  mentioned  the  nitric  acid,  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  with  doubt  and  hesitation.  See  Materia 
Medica. 

The  cure  of  salivation  will,  in  general,  depend  on  its 
causes.  Of  mercurial  salivation  we  shall  afterwards 
speak  at  some  length;  but  this  discharge  from  other 
causes  is  chiefly  relieved  by  tonics,  with  astringent 
gargles.  The  latter  should,  however,  be  employed 
with  caution,  for  many  inconveniencies  are  recorded  to 
have  arisen  from  hastily  suppressing  the  discharge. 
(Sylvester’s  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  iii. 
241).  Yet  these  relate  rather  to  what  we  may  style 
the  more  acute  salivation  from  mercury:  the  more 
chronic  kind,  from  debility,  is  not  so  easily  suppressed. 
It  often  continues  for  the  whole  life,  without  any  change, 
notwithstanding  the  most  active  astringents  are  employ¬ 
ed.  The  chief  vicarious  evacuation  is  that  by  urine. 

Mercurial  salivation  is  chiefly  used  in  Lues,  q.  v. 
but  sometimes  for  other*  complaints,  particularly  ob¬ 
structions  of  the  liver,  and  lepra.  In  the  two  latter  it 
is  seldom  carried  far;  and  in  the  first  the  discharge  is 
new  comparatively  slight.  It  is  of  little  importance  by 
what  preparation  it  is  excited,  if  of  sufficient  activity  to 
increase  the  salivary  secretion  without  injuring  the 
stomach  or  irritating  the  bowels.  Each  practitioner 
has  his  favourite  form,  and  each  may  be  indulged.  In 
general,  mercurial  ointment  rubbed  in  externally  is 
the  safest;  arid  calomel  or  mercury,  divided  by  muci¬ 
laginous  or  fatty  fluids,  are  the  most  general  internal 
preparations;  perhaps  inferior  to  none.  The  practice 
of  rubbing  the  calomel  into  the  gums  and  fauces  origi¬ 
nated  with  Mr.  Clare,  not  “  Mr,  Cline,”  to  whom, 
by  a  typographical  error,  it  was  attributed  in  the  article 
*'  Lues.”  He  applies  it  also  under  the  prepuce  and 
within  the  labia,  by  which  he  thinks  the  cure  is  ex¬ 
pedited. 


Mr.  Cruikshank,  in  an  Appendix  to  Mr.  Clare’s  pub¬ 
lication,  observes,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  absorption 
of  a  fine  powder  taking  place  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
of  the  prseputium,  of  the  labia,  &c;  for  the  particles  of 
the  blood,  seen  in  the  simple  microscope,  are  at  least 
ten  times  larger  than  those  of  the  levigated  calomel, 
yet  the  absorbents  are  often  turgid  with  red  blood, 
dhe  particles  of  quicksilver,  in- the  best  prepared  mer¬ 
curial  ointment,  appear  in  the  same  microscope  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  each  other  as  the  red  globules  of  the  blood; 
yet  they  are  very  readily  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  of 
the  skin.  Mr.  Hunter  hath  frequently  directed  calomel 
to  be  rubbed  on  the  skin  with  the  volatile  liniment,  and 
it  has  been  followed  by  the  effects  of  the  unguentum 
hydrargyri.  The  inside  of  the  cheek  is  a  better  absorb¬ 
ing  surface  than  perhaps  any  other  accessible  to  friction 
in  the  body;  and  probably  calomel  becomes  milder  in 
its  operation  this  way,  as  the  divided  quicksilver  be¬ 
comes  milder  when  absorbed  by  the  skin.  It  is  also  a 
less  tedious,  less  laborious  process  than  that  of  robbing 
the  unguentum  hydrargyri.  These  are  undoubtedly  a£ 
vantages;  yet  they  maybe  considered  as  affording  a 
favourable  view  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
preparations.  The  friction  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  is 
represented  ;  and  we  have  heard  that  it  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  troublesome  sores  in  the  mouth.  But  by 
whatever  preparation  salivation  is  excited,  the  medi¬ 
cine  should  be  slowly  accumulated,  unless  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  urgent  cases  of  hydrocephalus,  hydro¬ 
phobia,  croop,  &c.  When  used  in  lues,  a  warm  bath 
may  be  used  two  or  three  times  before  the  unguentum 
hydrargyri;  and  the  patient,  during  its  use,  should  be 
kept  in  a  warm  room,  wear  a  flannel  shirt,  having  pre¬ 
viously  lived  on  a  low  diet  for  a  few  days.  Except  in 
strong  constitutions,  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  discharge  of  the  saliva  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
patient’s  strength  should  be  supported  with  a  light,  nou¬ 
rishing,  and  mucilaginous  diet;  and,  if  faint,  a  little 
wine  whey,  or  mulled, wine, .may  be  allowed. 

The  quantity,  of  mercury  necessary  to  excite  saliva¬ 
tion  differs  greatly  in  different  circumstances  and  con¬ 
stitutions.  In  debilitated,  scorbutic,  and  perhaps  scro¬ 
fulous  habits,  we  have  found  three  grains  of  calomel 
given  in  the  dose,  or  one  grain  on  three  succeeding 
nights  induce  the  discharge.  It  has  been  brought  on 
by  sprinkling  precipitate  on  a  wound  (Hildanus);  by  a 
mercurial  injection  in  a  fistula;  by  a  mercurial  girdle  j 
and  the  mercurial  ointment  employed,  to  kill  lice.  In 
these  cases,  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  patient  seems  to 
influence  the  effect;  and,  therefore,  this  should  be,  if 
possible,  ascertained  before  mercury  is  exhibited  in  any 
considerable  quantity.  The  inflammation  which  this 
medicine  induces  is  rather  erysipelatous  than  phlegmonic, 
and  it  sometimes  attacks  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,,  pro¬ 
ducing  small,  irritable,  creeping  ulcers,  with  a  very 
slight  or  no  affection  of  the  gums.  The  latter  are, 
however,  most  commonly  inflamed. 

It  is  usual  at  present  to  produce  this  discharge  in  a 
very  moderate  degree ;  but  some  action  on  the  gums  is 
necessary,  to  show  that  the  medicine  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  system.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
lues  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  liver.  In  other 
complaints  it  is  less  essential  if  die  symptoms  disap¬ 
pear.  The  effectual  relief  of  diese  is  the  only  certain 
criterion  by  which  we  are  taught  to  leave  off  the  medi¬ 
cine,  and  it  will  be  prudent  to  continue  it  for  some  time 
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*fter  these  have  disappeared.  On  omitting  the  mer¬ 
cury  the  salivation  gradually  subsides. 

The  discharge  of  saliva  is,  however,  sometimes  too 
■violent  or  it  continues  long  after  the  symptoms  have 
disappeared,  from  the  increased  irritability  induced  by 
excess  of  excitement.  This  increased  discharge  is  ob¬ 
viated  by  purgative  medicines,  by  opium,  and  by  sul¬ 
fur  If  any  mercury  remains  in  the  system,  these 
will  sometimes  relieve}  but  if  so  long  a  period  has 
elapsed  that  we  may  suppose  the  whole  discharged,  the 
cure  must  rest  on  the  general  indication  of  increased 
irritability  from  debility.  The  medicines  just  men¬ 
tioned  are  not  ah  of  equal  efficacy.  Mr.  Hunter 
thinks  purgatives  useless;  and  we  certainly  have  not 
found  them  highly  beneficial,  though  sometimes  they 
lessen  the  discharge.  Opium  we  have  thought  highly 
useful,  particularly  in  the  form  of  Dover’s  powder. 
Sulphur  is  known  to  lessen  the  activity  of  mercury  out 
of  the  body;  and  as  it  enters  the  circulation  with  little 
charge,  it  may  have  the  same  effect  in  the  circulating 
system.  But  this,  like  other  finely-spun  theories,  de¬ 
ceives  us  in  practice.  Sulphur  is  by  no  means  highly 
useful  in  these  circumstances.  Diuretics,  which  seem 
to  excite  what  appears  to  be  a  vicarious  discharge,  have 
not  been  tried,  or,  if  employed,  not  effectual.  \Ve 
believe  every  practitioner,  by  the  means  mentioned, 
has  been  able  to  mitigate  salivation;  but  by  no  reme¬ 
dies,  in  every  instance,  to  conquer  it  wholly. 

See  Hunter,  Swediaur,  Bell,  and  Howard  on  the  ve¬ 
nereal  Disease;  Stahl  de  Salivatione  Mercuriali  et 
Alberti  de  Hydrargyrosi. 

SA'LIX,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  sala ).  ltca,  the 
COMMON  WHITE  or  the  Dutch  WILLOW  TUEE; 
talix  fragilis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1443,  is  distinguished  by  its 
oblong,  "pointed,  serrated  leaves,  hoary  on  both  sides, 
though  most  so  on  the  lower,  and  in  the  branches  be¬ 
ing  tough,  bee  Rail  Hist  Plant.  Philos.  Trans  1  ;03. 

The  bark  of  the  branches  of  this  tree  is  considerably 
bitter  and  astringent;  and  has  been  recommended  not 
only  in  intennittents,  but  in  all  those  cases  which  re¬ 
quire  tonics  and  astringents.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  a 
promising  substitute  for  the  bark  ;  and  we  have  found  it 
equally  useful  in  dyspepsia,  profluvia,  and  every  case  ot 
chronic  weakness.  His  experiments  were  mane  with 
the  bark  of  the  salix  pentandria,  which  in  Bergius 
hands  failed  to  relieve  intermittent  fevers. 

SALLADS  ( a  sale).  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
salt  an  ingredient  which  enters  in  the  smallest  proportion. 
This  species  of  vegetable  nutriment  consistsof  vegetables, 
undressed,  either  etiolated  ones,  thus  deprived  ot  their 
acrimony,  as  endives  and  celery,  or  of  the  tetradynam.ae, 
whose  seed  leaves  are  only  employed,  or  the  others 
in  their  earliest  periods.  We  eat  in  their  natural  state 
clvefty  the  lettuce,  the  lamb’s  lettuce,  and  the  water- 
cresses.  With  all  we  usually  mix  vinegar,  and  oil 
united  with  the  vinegar  by  means  ot  the  yolk  ot  an 
eg<*.  The  reason  for  employing  oil  we  have  not  heard  ; 
but  have  suspected  it  to  have  arisen  from  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  accidental  mixture  ot  poisonous  plants, 
and  the  egg  is  added  to  combine  it  with  the  vinegar. 
In  genera),  sallads  are  wholesome,  but  not  admissible  in 
cold,  flatulent  stomachs;  though,  in  these,  the  water- 
cresses  seldom  produce  any  inconvenience. 

SALPI'ISGO-PHARYNGA/US,  (from  craA7ny£,  a 
trumpet,  and  the  pharynx),  rises  near  the  Ku- 


stachian  tufie,  and  is  inserted  into  the  pharynx.  Val¬ 
salva  and  Douglas  think  it  one  of  the  origins  of  the 
muscle  of  the  pharynx.  See  Pharynx. 

Salpin'GO-STAPHYI.i'NUs,  (from  cra.>.Tfiy^,  and 
crx^vXrj,  the  uvula),  arises  fleshy  from  the  bony  part 
of  the  tube  of  the  ear,  and  is  inserted  into  the  basis  of 
the  uvula  with  that  on  the  other  side.  They  draw  the 
uvula  upward  and  backward. 

SALPl'NGO-STAPHY  LINUS  INTEUNUS.  See  I’E- 
TRO  SALPINGO  -STAPHYLINI . 

SALSAPARI'LLA.  See  SARSAPARILLA. 

S ALSO  LA.  See  Kali 
SALUTA'RIS  DI'GITUS.  See  Digitus. 
SALVATE'LLA  VE'NA,  (from  stilus,  health,  from 
the  supposed  salutary  effects  of  opening  this  vein  in 
melancholy),  splenitis,  runs  on  the  back  ot  the  hand, 
from  the  little  finger  and  that  next  to  it.  It  has  been 
said  to  proceed  from  betwixt  the  thumb  and  the  fore¬ 
finger,  and  to  run  up  to  the  ulna. 

SA  LVIA,  salvus,  (from  its  salutary  effects,  which 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  so  considerable  as  to 
justify  the  axiom,  “  Cur  moriatur  homo  cui  salvia 
crcscit  in  hurto”).  Sage,  elelisphacos,  is  a  low  shrubby 
plant,  with  square  stalks,  obtuse,  wrinkled,  dry  leaves, 
and  large  blueish  flowers,  fixed  on  loose  spikes  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches.  It  is  a  native  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  bears  the  cold  of  our  climate,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  Its  seeds  are  called  ebcl. 

Sa'lvia  bo'sci.  VYld  or  wood-sage,  from 
bosons,  a  wood,  where  it  grows. 

Sa'lvia  jEThi'opis.  See  JEthiopis. 

Sa'lvia  ho'rminum.  See  Horminum. 

Sa'lvia  major.  Greater  orcoMMoN  garden- 
sage,  salvia  officinalis,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  34.  T.he  leaves 
are  nearly  oval,  but  pointed;  of  a  green,  red,  or  varie¬ 
gated  colour;  but  all  are  found  on  the  same  plant.  The 
leaves  are  moderately  aromatic,  and  used  in  debilities 
and  relaxations  both  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  sys¬ 
tem,  as  a  stimulant,  carminative,  and  tonic.  Their 
smell  is  strong,  but  not  disagreeable ;  their  taste  warm, 
bitterish,  and  sub-astringent;  with  a  solution  of  vitrio- 
lated  iron  they  strike  an  inky  blackness.  This  species 
is  more  agreeable,  but  not  so  strong  as  the  lesser  sage  j 
the  flowers  of  both  are  weaker,  but  more  agreeable  than 
their  leaves.  The  best  preparations  are,  the  watery  in¬ 
fusion,  and  a  tincture  or  extract  made  with  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  which  contain  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
plant.  The  watery  infusion,  acidulated  with  the  juice 
of  lemon  or  of  orange,  is  an  agreeable  common  drink 
in  fevers.  From  jss.  to  51.  of  a  conserve  made  with 
sage  leaves  is  said  to  cure  weak  stomachs,  if  repeated 
twice  a  day.  (See  Salvia  MINOR.)  By  distillation 
with  water  a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil  is  obtained, 
which  possesses  only  the  aromatic  part  of  the  herb. 
See  Tournefort  and  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

Sa'lvia  mi'nor,  salvia  virtutis.  Lesser  sage, 
salvia  minor  aurita,  and  non  aurita,  of  Caspar  Bauhine  ; 
5.  officinalis,  ft.  Linnaei.  Its  leaves  are  narrower  than 
those  of  the  greater  sage,  whitish,  and  never  red;  they 
are  stronger,  but  less  agreeable;  though  in  other 
respects  the  same. 

Sage  has  been  much  employed  as  a  sudorific,  for 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  intermittent  paroxysms, 
for  restraining  colliquative  sweats,  infused  in  spirits,  or 
wine  (Van  Swieten),  and  the  milk  of  nurses  who  had 
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weaned  their  child  r  it  is  also  supposed  to  resist  putre¬ 
faction.  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica  SeeSALViA  major. 

Salvia  sylvestris,  scorodonia,  scordotis,  cha- 
mwdrys  fruticosa,  GERMANDER-SAGE,  WOOD-SAGE. 

Teucrium  scorodonia  Lin.  Sp.  Fi.  7  Sq,  grows  in  woods 
and  hedges.  In  smell,  taste,  and  medical  virtues,  it 
resembles  the  scordium  rather  than  the  sage ;  but  is  less 
disagreeable  than  the  former,  though  more  so  than  the 
latter. 

Among  the  reputed  species  of  sage. is  the  phlomis,  or 
yellow  sage,  phlomis  fruticosa ,  (3.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  618, 
which  is  astringent  and  vulnerary. 

SAMBU'CUS,  (from  the  Hebrew,  sabitca,  a  musical 
instrument  made  of  this  tree):  acte,  infelix  lignum, 
COMMON  ELDER.  Sambucus  nigra  Lin.‘ Sp.  Pl°385. 
Common  black-berried  elder,  is  a  tree  or  shrub 
whose  branches  are  full  of  fungi  covered  with  an  ash- 
coloured,  under  which  lies  a  thinner  green,  bark,  and 
below  a  white  one.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its 
berries  in  September. 

The  young  leaves,  when  budding,  are  said  to  be 
cathartic;  but  the  parts  employed  medicinally  are  the 
inner  bark,  flowers,  and  berries.  The  first  has  little 
smell  or  taste:  on  first  chewing  it  impresses  a  degree 
of  sweetishness,  followed  by  a  very  slight  though  dura¬ 
ble  acrimony,  in  which  its  powers  seem  to  reside,  and 
which  it  imparts  both  to  watery  and  spirituous  menstrua. 
Sydenham  directs  three  handfuls  of  the  inner  bark  to 
be  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water  to  a  pint,  half 
of  which  is  to  be  drank  every  night  and  morning,  and 
repeated  for  several  days:  it  operates  upward  and 
downward;  and  upon  the  evacuations  its  utility  de¬ 
pends.  Boerhaave  gave  its  expressed  juice  from  3i.  to 
half  an  ounce  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  smaller  doses  it 
is  said  to  bean  aperient  and  deobstruent  in  various  chro¬ 
nical  disorders.  These  effects  are  sometimes  confined  to 
the  ebulus,  or  dwarf  elder ;  but  both  have  been  used 
without  any  remarkable  advantage.  An  infusion  of  the 
fresh  flowers  is  gently  laxative,  and  of  the  dried  ones 
diaphoretic,  and  consequently  useful  in  eruptive  dis¬ 
orders.  Externally  they  are  employed  in  fomentations, 
&c.  1  he  London  college  orders  the  following  unguen- 

tum  sambuci.  Florum  sambuci  p.  jfoiv.  sevi  ovilli  p. 
ffciii.  olei  olivae  m.  ifoi.  decoque  flores  in  sevo  et  oleo 
donee  friabiles  sint,  deinde  exprime  &  cola.  The 
juice  of  the  berries,  when  inspissated  to  a  rob,  is 
styled  a  dissolvent  and  aperient :  it  is  gently  laxative, 
promotes  urine  or  perspiration,  and  is  recommended  in 
dyspepsia,  and  debility  of  the  urinary  passages,  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  two  or  three  drams.  See  Lewis’s  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica;  Anatomia  Sambuci  per  M.  Blockwitz; 
Sydenham’s  Works. 

SAMBU'CUS  E BULUS  ;  HERBACEA  ;  and  HUMILIS. 
See  Ebulus. 

Sambu  cus  sanamu'nda.  See  Empetrum 

THYMALI  FOLIIS. 

SAMIEL.  A  poisonous  wind  in  the  desert  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  which  kills  without  any  apparent  change  on  the 
body,  except  a  total  privation  of  irritability,  and  some¬ 
times  a  distension  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  extravasa¬ 
tion  of  their  contents.  It  comes  from  the  north-west 
quarter,  announced  by  a  haze  in  that  direction  ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  atmosphere  is  clear.  The  samiel  seems  to 
be  a  blast  of  hydrogeneous  gas,  the  source  of  wliich  we 
rhall  afterwards  explain.  See  Simoon. 


SAMP.  A  preparation  of  Indian  corn,  in  which  die¬ 
hard  coat  is  first  separated  by  maceration  in  an  alkaline 
ley,  and  the  grain  is  next  softened  by  long-continued 
simmering,  in  a  temperature  below  the  boiling  point 
It  is  then  said  to  be  a  palatable  food,  with  some  com¬ 
mon  condiments,  and  to  supply  very  effectually  the 
place  ot  bread.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  the  Aborigines 

of  America,  in  the  back  settlements,  both  north  and 
south. 

SAMPHIRE.  The  crythnum  maritimum  Lin.  Sp. 
Pi.  3o4,  Jeemculum  maritimum  of  Caspar  Bauhine  is 
slightly  aromatic,  with  a  taste  not  unpleasant.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  pot-herb,  but  is  more  commonly 
pickled,  and  taken  as  a  condiment.  7 

SA'MPSUCHUM,  (from  ^au>,  to  preserve,  andrWw, 
the  mmd;  on  account  of  its  cordial  qualities).  See  Ori¬ 
ganum. 

SA  MPSUCHUS.  See  Marum  and  Majorana 

maj.  FOL. 

SA'NCTiE  HELE'NTE  RA'DIX.  Cyperus  Ameri¬ 
canos,  cyperus  longits  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  67,  is  a  long  knotted 
loot,  black  without,  and  white  within:  in  taste  it  re¬ 
sembles  the  galangal  root,  and  is  brought  from.  St. 
Helena,  in  the  province  of  Florida,  where  it  is  used  in. 
pains  of  the  stomach,  and  in  nephritic  complaints. 

SA  NCI UM  SEMEN.  See  Santonicum. 
SANDARA'CHA.  Sandarach,  (from  the  Ara¬ 
bic  sagkad,  narak)  ■  a  gummy  resin,  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour,  in  small  lumps,  dry,  brittle,  of  a  pleasant 
smell,  of  a  resinous  andgendy  acrid  taste;  it  is  brought 
from  Africa,  and  is  the  production  of  the  juniperus  ce- 
drus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  14/1.  See  Junirerus,  and  Arseni¬ 
cum,  of  which  it  is  also  an  appellation. 

SA'NDIVER.  See  Axungia  vitri.. 

SANGUIFICATIO,  (sanguinem  face re).  The  ani¬ 
mal  process  by  which  our  fluids  are  converted  into 
blood.  We  have  seen  that  blood  consists  of  a  watery- 
fluid,  styled  serum,  gluten,  fibrin,  and  the  red  portion, 
which  in  the  microscope  appear  to  be  globular.  The 
serum  contains  an  ammoniacal  salt,  by  which  it  seems 
to  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  gluten.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  fluid  and  the  nutriment  taken  in  then  appa¬ 
rently  consists  in  the  formation  of  gluten,,  of  the  salt, 
the  fibrin,  and  the  red  globules.  The  nature  of  am¬ 
monia  we  well  know ;  and,  as  its  component  parts  are 
found  in  the  system,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
anxiously  into  its  source.  The  gluten,  we  have  seen, 
differs  probably  from  albumen  in  its  proportion  of  azot, 
and  the  fibrin  is  a  more  animalised  gluten.  The  source 
of  the  azot  we  have  also  attempted  to  investigate.  (See 
Nutritio  and  Respiratio.)  Of  die  red  globules 
we  know  little,  and  their  source  has  not  yet  been  ex¬ 
plained.  Mr.  Hewson  supposed  them  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  spleen,  and  certainly  the  red  globules  are 
peculiarly  copious  in  this  viscus ;  but  admitting  all  the 
facts,  we  advance  but  little  in  our  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  dieir  manufacture.. 

The  formation  of  the  red  globules  is  connected  with, 
the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  constitution;,  for  in. the 
cachectic  state  they  are  few,  and  their  colour  unusually 
pale.  They  are  sometimes  dissolved  in  the  serum,  and 
escape  by  every  excretory.  In  other  cases  the  whole 
of  the  circulating  mass  seems  to  be  remarkably  di¬ 
minished  ;  and  Lieutaud  and  others  have  left  us  ac¬ 
counts  of  dissections,  in  which  the  circulating  system 
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was  found  nearly  exhausted  of  its  usual  contents. 
Unfortunately  we  have  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
previous  symptoms,  an  omission  too  common  in  the 

collections  of  that  author. '  .  7  ,  ,  ,  „ 

SANGUIFLU'XUS,  (from  sanguis,  blood,  and  fluo, 
to  flou).  See  Hjemorrhagia. 

S  ANGUINALIS  and  SANGUINARIA,  ( a  sanguine 
compescendo) .  Polygonum  aviculure  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  519. 
See  Polygonum. 

SA'NGUINIS  INO  PIA.  A  tabes  from  loss  of  blood. 
An  instance  of  die  atrophia  inanitorum  of  Cullen. 

SANGUIS,  (cwro  too  crasiv  yma. ;  because  it  pre¬ 
serves  the  body);  dehene ;  hcema ;  blood,  the  fluid 
which  is  contained  in  the  arteries  and  veins.  See 
Blood. 

Sa'ngtjis  draco'nis;  dnndbciris  Grcecorum,  dra- 
conthcema,  asagen,  DRAGON  s  blood,  is  a  resin  of  a 
red  colour,  obtained  from  the  calamus  rotang  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  463  ;  dracena  draco  Wildenow,  ii.  155,  and 
pterocarpus  draco  Wildenow,  iii.  904.  4 he  dragons 
blood  covers  the  fruit  of  each  tree  :  one  sort  is  in  oval 
drops,  wrapped  up  in  flag-leaves;  another  in  large 
masses,  often  impure,  but  sometimes  little  inferior  to  the 
former.  Its  colour  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  when  powder¬ 
ed,  crimson.  It  readily  melts  and  flames,  almost  totally 
dissolving  by  the  help  of  heat  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
to  which  it  imparts  a  dead  red  colour ;  soluble  also  in 
expressed  oils;  but  yielding  little  or  nothing  to  water. 
Dragon’s  blood  has  no  remarkable  smell  or  taste, 
though  when  dissolved  it  seems  slightly  acrid.  T.  lie 
Dutch  often  adulterate  it  with  mixtures  of  gum- 
arabic,  Brazil  wood,  alum,  &c.  which  dissolve  in  water, 
crackling  without  burning  in  the  fire.  It  is  lecom- 
mended  as  a  gentle  incrassant,  desiccative,  and  lestiin- 
gent,  but  owes  its  credit  to  its  union  with  other 
astringents  in  the  pulvis  stypticus.  It  is  totally  inert, 
and  now  disused.  Lewis  s  Materia  Medica.  See 
GUMMI  RUBRUM  ASTKINGENS  GAMBIENSE. 

Sa'nguis  draco'nis  he'rba.  See  Lapathum 

RUBRUM. 

Sa'nguis  Hercu lis.  SeeCitocus. 

SANGUI-SO'RBA,  (from  sanguis,  and  sorbeo  ;  be¬ 
cause  it  stops  haemorrhages).  See  Pimpinella. 

Sangui  su'ga,  (from  sanguis,  and  sugo,  to  suck). 

See  Hirudo.  ,  ..  . 

SANI'CULA.  SANICLE,  (from  sanando,  healing)  ; 
cucullata,  dodecatheon ;  symphytum  pctrceum. 

Sani'cula  alpi'na  lute' a.  See  Auricula 

ursi.  ,  . 

Sani'cula  mas,  diapensia,  cortusa,  samc/e,  self- 

heal,  sanicula  Europcea  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  339,  is  all_  umbel¬ 
liferous  plant,  with  shining,  dark-green,  roundish,  ser¬ 
rated  leaves :  the  seeds  are  rough,  and  stick  to  the 
clothes.  The  plant  is  perennial  and  evergreen,  grows 
wild  in  woods,  on  hilly  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May. 
It  is  mildly  astringent,  is  slightly  rough,  and  bitter  to 
the  taste,  with  an  acrimony  which  chiefly  affects  the 
throat.  Both  the  watery  and  spirituous  extracts  re¬ 
tain  its  virtues. 

Sani'cula  eborace'nsis,  pinguicula,  sanicula 
montana  flore  calcari  donata,  viola  pa  lust  ris,  butter- 
wort,  Yorkshire  sanicle,  pinguicula  vulgaris 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  25,  is  a  small  plant,  with  a  few  glossy 
unctuous  leaves  which  lie  on  the  ground ;  perennial, 
"rows  in  elevated  marshy  grounds,  and  flowers  ir.  spring. 
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Its  unctuous  glutinous  juice  is  used  as  a  liniment  for 
chaps,  and  as  a  pomatum  for  die  hair :  it  is  said  also  to 
be  purgative,  but  none  of  the  species  are  used  in  gene¬ 
ral  practice. 

Sani'cula  pcemina.  See  Imperatoria  nigra. 

SANIDO  DES,  SANIO  DES,  (<raviJoj,  the  genitive 
case  of  travif,  a  flat  table).  Flat-chested. 

SANIES,  ( quod  ex  sanguine  corrupto  nascitur).  See 
ICHO  R. 

S ANKARA.  See  China  orientals. 

SA'NTALUM,  (from  the  Arabic,  Zandal).  Saun¬ 
ders. 

Sa'ntalum  a'lbum,  white  saunders,  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  yellow,  but  so  weak  that  it  is  now  neglected. 
The  santalum  citrinum,  santalum  album  Lin.,  is  the  me¬ 
dullary  part  of  the  same  tree,  of  which  the  santalum 
album  is  the  alburnum,  or  outward  sappy  part.  See 
Alburnum. 

Sa'ntalum  citri'num,  vel  pallidum,  yellow 
SAUNDERS,  santalum  album  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  497,  is  a  pale 
yellowish  or  brownish  coloured  wood,  with  a  close 
even  grain,  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish  aroma¬ 
tic  taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  pungency.  Dis¬ 
tilled  with  water,  it  affords  an  oil  which  thickens  into 
the  consistence  of  a  balsam,  and  smells  like  ambergrise, 
leaving  the  remaining  decoction  bitterish.  Rectified 
spirit  extracts  more  than  water;  and  an  extract  from 
this  tincture  is  six  times  stronger  than  the  wood  itself. 
Hoffmann  says  its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  amber¬ 
grise;  but  he  has  apparently  been  too  extravagant  in 
his  praises. 

Sa'ntalum  ru'brum.  Red  saunders,  ptero¬ 
carpus  santulinus,  Wildenow  iii.  906,  is  of  a  dull  red 
colour,  with  little  or  no  smell,  or  taste ;  chiefly  used  as  a 
colouring  drug,  tinging  water  with  a  yellowish  hue, 
and  rectified  spirit  with  a  deep  red ;  but  not  dissolving 
in  expressed  oil.  It  is  said  to  be  an  astringent,  probably 
from  its  being  the  product  of  a  species  of  the  genus 
which  affords  the  Sanguis  draconis,  a.  v.  See’ 
Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

SANTALUS  ADULTERl'NUS,.  See  Brasi- 
lium  lignum. 

SANTE  RNA,  senin-nitra,  Chald.  See  BoRax. 

SANTOLl'NA,  (because  it  smells  like  saunders). 
See  Santonicum- 

Santoli'na,  chamjecypari'ssus.  See  Abro- 

TANUM. 

SANTO'NICUM,  (from  Santonia,  its  native  place), 
sanctum  cince  #  zedoarice,  semen  contra  vermes,  lum - 
bricorum  semen,  sementina,  santolina,  WORM-SEED, 
from  the  artemisia  santonica  Lin.  Sp.  PL  1183,  is  a 
small,  light,  oval  seed,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour, 
with  a  cast  of  brown;  easily  friable;  brought  from  the 
Levant,  usually  mixed  with  bits  of  sticks  and  leaves. 
These  seeds  yield  their  virtue  to  water  and  to  spirit  ; 
but  the  spirituous  infusion  is  the  most  agreeable.  In 
evaporating  the  watery  infusion,  only  a  simple  bitter 
remains.  They  are  seldom  genuine,  but  mixed  with 
the  seeds  of  southernwood;  and  when  good  are  full, 
of  a  greenish  colour,  strong  smell,  a  bitter  and  aromatic 
or  rather  a  subacrid  taste.  They  are  esteemed  to  be 
stomachic,  emmenagogue,  and  anthelmintic ;  but  are 
chiefly  used  to  destroy  and  expel  worms,  from  which 
their  appellation  is  derived.  For  adults,  the  dose  is 
from  one  to  two  drams  of  the  powder,  twice  a  day. 
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As  a  bitter,  (he  watery  extract  is  esteemed  the  best 
preparation;  but  as  an  anthelmintic,  the  spirituous  ex¬ 
tract  is  preferable.  For  children,  a  syrup  is  made  of 
the  infusion,  and  administered  in  this  form.  See 
Lewis’s  Materia  Medica;  Neumann’s  Chemical 
Works. 

S  A  PA,  (from  its  pleasant  taste) ;  apoehiUsma, svccago, 
robvb,  rob,  and  dinus  Siroros ;  the  juice.of  any  vegetable 
boiled  up  with  sugar  to  the  consistence  of  honey.  See 
Extraction 

SAPH/E'NA  VE'NA  MA'JOR,  (from  <rsuprjs,  visi¬ 
ble).  About  an  inch  below  the  passage  of  the  cruralis 
from  out  of  the  abdomen,  it  sends  off  a  large  branch, 
called  saphena,  in  its  whole  course  to  the  foot  only  co¬ 
vered  with  the  integument.  It  follows  the  direction  of 
the  sartorius  muscle,  until  it  arrives  at  the  inner  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  thigh  bone;  then  runs  on  the  inside  of  .the 
tibia,  sending  off  branches  as  it  passes  along;  and  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  a  branch  which  runs  over 
the  joint  of  the  tarsus  to  the  outer  ankle.  The  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  saphena  passes  on  the  fore-side  of  the  inner 
ankle,  and  runs  betwixt  the  first  two  metatarsal  bones, 
towards  the  great  toe.  See  Cruralis  vena. 

Saphje'na  mi'nor  ve  na,  is  a  branch  from  the 
saphena  major,  which  separates  from  it  soon  after  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  inguen;  and  runs  down  below  the  ham, 
communicating  with  the  saphena  major.  Another 
branch,  which  proceeds  from  the  cruralis  a  little  above 
the  ham,  and  runs  to  the  outer  ankle,  is  called  saphena 
externa. 

SA'PHERA.  See  Cobai.tum. 

SAPIE'NTIfE  DENTES,  (because  they  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  till  the  age  of  wisdom) ;  cranteres,  ge/mini  dentes  ; 
the  last  of  the  molares,  which  sometimes  do  not  appear 
till  the  twenty-sixth  year;  in  a  few  instances  not  at  all. 
See  Dens.. 

Sapie'nti.*  oleum.  See  Later. 

SA'PO,  (from  the  Hebrew  sapon),* SOAP,  asabon,  is  a 
composition  of  oils  and  fats,  with  alkaline  salts,  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  milky  semi-transparent  liquid. 

From  the  principles  of  this  combination  the  union  of 
every  oil  with  alkaline  salts  is  styled  a  soap,  and  the 
term  has  been  extended  to  die  combination  of  resins, 
not  only  with  oil,  but  with  salts  of  every  kind.  In  the 
Boerhaavian  school  saponaceous  fluids  have  been  disco¬ 
vered  in  a  variety  of  plants,  and  these  have  been  styled 
resolvents,  detergents,  and  deobstruents.  In  fact,  Boer- 
haave,  overlooking  the  strictness  of  chemical  combina¬ 
tion,  has  transferred  the  term  to  milky  fluids,  to  com¬ 
binations  of  oil  with  water  by  means  of  mucilage ; 
while  modern  chemists  have,  by  a  similar  laxity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  styled  the  extractive  matter  saponaceous.  We 
shall  adopt  the  term  in  all  its  chemical  strictness,  and 
consider  soap  as  the  union  of  oil  with  salts,  whethei 
alkaline  or  acid.  We  thus  exclude  spermaceti,  milk, 
chyle,  the  blood,  and  even  bile. 

Soap,  in  its  strictest  sense,  is  a  white,  solid,  insipid 
substance,  soluble  in  water,  precipitated  by  acids,  and 
by  neutrals,  whether  saline,  earthy,  or  metallic ;  and 
from  this  definition  the  acid  soaps  are  only  excluded, 
which  perhaps  scarcely  merit  the  appellation.  The 
purest  and  most  perlect  soap  is  made  from  olive-oil  and 
soda  ;  but  there  are  numerous  shades  of  the  less  perfect 
material,  Potash  we  know  to  have  a  strong  affinity  to 
water,  and  tjie  soap  formed  by  its  means  is  less  solid 


and  granular,  until, the  water  is  carried  off  bycommon 
salt,  and  in  some  manufactories  by  alum.  The  alkali 
in. each  case  must  be  pure,  in  the  language  of  the  old 
school,  caustic.  Various  oily  substaoces  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  as  olive-oil,  auimal  fats,  rancid  butter,  rape, 
poppy,  and  cole-seed;  beech-mast,  hemp,  and  lintseed; 
horse  and  whale  oil .  The  seven  last  oily  matters  sell 
dom  afford  soap  ,of  a  firm  consistence  In  general 
equal  parts  ot  the  alkali  and  oil  are  necessary ;  but  in 
the  large  way  about  oighty  parts  of  the  salt  are  suffi¬ 
cient  for  one  hundred  of  oil.  The  addition  of  common 
salt  has  been  said  to  harden  the  soap  by  abstracting  the 
water ;  but  it  has  less  affinity  to  water  than  the  alkali 
has,  though  probably  greater  than  the  united  alkali  and 
oil.  The  idea  of  Pelletier  is,  however,  more  probable, 
that  a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  and  that  the 
soda  of  the  common  salt  displaces  the  potash,  while 
the  muriat  of  potash  escapes  in  the  ley.  At  all  events, 
supposing  the  common  salt  to  remain,  its  proportion  is 
not  more  than  two-elevenths  of  the  whole,  in  the  best 
conducted  manufactories.  The  remaining  ley  is  car¬ 
bonated,  and  on  that  account  probably  effete  and  use¬ 
less  ;  though  Pelletier  endeavours  to  prove,  that  some 
carbonic  acid  is  necessary  to  die  production  of  soap. 
In  this  he  seems  to  have  refined  too  far  :  the  truth  lies 
nearer  the  surface. 

The  other  chemical  qualities  of  soap  are  its  absorbing 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  swelling  when  wetted. 
Its  solution  is  of  a  yellowish-grey  colour,  forming 
frothy  iridescent  bubbles.  It  is  more  soluble  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water,  and  in  dry  places  remains  for  years 
unaltered.  In  moist  situations  the  alkali  separates,  and, 
if  soda  has  been  employed,  effloresces  on  the  surface. 
When  distilled,  the  oil  first  rises  in  tolerable  purity  ; 
but  at  the  end  is  fetid.  Soap  is  less  perfeedy  soluble  in 
alcohol.  When  an  acid,  which  first  separates  the  oil 
from  alkaline  soaps,  is  added  in  excess,  an  acid  soap  is 
formed  ;  but  the  latter  union  is  so  slight  as  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  boiling  heat.  When  a  solution  is  curdled 
by  earths,  particularly  by  lime,  barytic,  or  strontian 
water,  the  oil  unites  with  the  respective  earth.  The 
precipitate  formed  by  lime,  or  rather  the  union  be¬ 
tween  the  lime  and  oil,  for  the  earth  seems  to  have  a 
stronger  affinity  for  oil  than  the  alkali,  is  decomposed 
only  by  a  carbonated  alkali,  in  consequence  of  the  power¬ 
ful  attraction  of  the  lime  for  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
weakens  its  affinity  for  the  oil.  A  carbonated  am¬ 
monia  has  the  same  effect,  and  produces  an  ammoniacal 
soup,  which  is  more  pungent  than  common  soap,  and 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water.  This  soap  is 
made  also  by  adding  muriated  ammonia  to  common 
soap  ;  but  in  every  mode  of  compounding  it  the  union 
of  the  salt  and  oil  is  weak,  and  the  soap  never  hardens. 
M.  Berthojlet,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  for 
1780,  has  examined  the  properties  of  the  different 
compounds,  formed  by  precipitating  the  oil  in  soap  by 
earths  or  metals  They  are  of  various  colours,  more  or 
less  cohesive,  and  generally  soft,  except  when  acetite 
of  lead  is  employed ;  and  we  know  from  the  former 
observations  (see  Emplastra)  that  oxides  of  lead 
have  a  powerful  attraction  for  oil.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  with  this  metallic  salt  is,  of  course,  the  dia¬ 
chylon.  Some  of  the  oleo-metallic  compounds  are  dis¬ 
solved  by  alcohol  without  heat ;  others  require  its  assist¬ 
ance.  Expressed  oils  do  not  dissolve  the  oleo-calcare- 
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oils  or  aluminous  compounds.  We  must  not  pursue  a 
subject  wholly  chemical  ;  but  may  express  a  wish  that  the 
medical  effects  ot  the  oleo- metallic  compounds  might 
be  cautiously  tried. 

In  a  medicinal  view,  though  we  detract  from  the 
warm  commendations  ot  the  Boerhaavians,  we  shall 
find  soap  highly  useful.  As  a  compound  it  appears  to 
be  a  demulcent  and  a  laxative.  Dr.  Cullen  attributed 
the  latter  quality  to  the  common  salt  which  it  con¬ 
tains  j  but  this  is  in  a  very  inconsiderable  portion,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  escapes  with  the  water;  for  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  salt  will  prevent  soap  from  dissolving.  In  the 
barilla  soaps  also  no  muriated  soda  is  employed,  life 
laxative  power  of  soap  most  probably  arises  from  the 
union  of  its  ingredients,  since  it  is  efficacious  in  clys¬ 
ters,  where  there  is  little  probability  of  its  being  decom¬ 
posed,  and  no  time  for  the  decomposition  to  take  place. 
As  a  demulcent  it  is  employed  in  catarrhs  and  peripneu- 
monies,  in  diseases  from  acrid  poisons,  as  well  as  in 
diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries.  We  have  already  remarked 
that  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it  to  reach  the  bronchial 
glands  without  decomposition ;  yet  that  observation 
supplies  some  evidence  of  its  demulcent  powers  even 
in  the  secretions  of  the  branchiae,  though  similar  effects 
may  arise  from  the  oil.  When  acrid  poisons  have  been 
swallowed,  soap  is  highly  useful,  to  sheath  ihe  very  sen¬ 
sible  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  often  by  its  alkali  either 
to  decompound  or  neutralise  the  deleterious  substance. 
(See  Venenum.)  In  old  diarrhoeas,  where  the  vil¬ 
lous  coat  of  the  intestines  is  preiernaturally  sensible, 
in  consequence  of  being  deprived  of  its  mucus,  the 
laxative  power  of  the  soap  must  be  corrected,  either  by 
opium,  by  uniting  it  with  wax,  or  by  both  :  in  dysen¬ 
teries  it  has  also  been  a  custom  to  combine  it  with 
opium  or  astringents.  Soap  is  supposed  to  have  an  an¬ 
thelmintic  power  from  the  oil  which  it  contains,  as 
every  oily  matter  is  supposed  to  destroy  worms,  by 
closing  their  spiracula.  This  power  is,  however,  equi¬ 
vocal;  and  if  it  has  any  effect  of  this  kind  it  is  on 
ascarides,  when  injected  in  the  form  ot  a  clyster. 

According  to  Bergius,  and  some  very  respectable  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Boerhaave,  soap  is  an  aperient,  a  resolvent, 
and  a  detergent,  useful  in  obstructions  of  every  kind, 
particularly  in  those  of  the  chylopoetic  viscera.  In 
different  parts  of  this  work  we  have  found  it  difficult  to 
affix  any  precise  ideas  to  these  words,  except  that  ob¬ 
structions  are  relieved  by  gentle  laxatives.  Soap  is  one 
©f  these;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  more  use¬ 
ful  than  small  doses  of  rhubarb;  of  neutral  salts,  or  the 
saline  mineral  waters. 

While  speaking  of  it  as  a  compound,  we  have  been 
unavoidably  led  to  notice  the  effects  of  its  oleaginous 
ingredient.  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  now  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  its  alkali  is  often  highly  useful  as  a  dissolv¬ 
ent  of  calculi  in  the  bladder;  and  the  quantity  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  system,  defended  by  the  oil,  is  more  con¬ 
siderable  than  can  be  taken  in  any  other  form.  When 
the  pure  alkali  is  given  in  veal  broth,  a  similar  compound 
it  formed,  though  notstrictly  saponaceous.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  alkali  is  equally  effectual  in  dis¬ 
solving  biliary  calculi ;  but  experience  lias  not  con¬ 
firmed  the  eager  expectations  of  those  who  anxiously 
sought  in  this  remedy  a  very  general  solvent.  Among 
other  fancies  of  this  kind  it  has  been  given  in  cases 
wh«rc  an  imaginary  pltuita  prevailed  in  the  blood;  to 


children  where  the  croop  was  supposed  to  be  heredi¬ 
tary,  and  where  mucous  discharges  were  frequent. 
The  most  rational  of  these  views  seems  to  have  been  to 
dissolve  the  heavy  viscid  mucus  of  the  stomach,  which 
is  sometimes  highly  troublesome,  resisting  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  remove  it,  except  by  vomiting.  In  this  case 
also,  for  it  is  a  fancy  we  have  indulged,  it  has  appeared 
useless. 

Soap  is  used  as  an  intermede  for  mixing  different 
oily  fluids ;  but  is  in  this  respect  inferior  to  the  pure 
alkali,  or  even  mucilage.  It  is,  however,  a  convenient 
substance  for  forming  pills  ;  and  as  it  promotes  the  so¬ 
lubility  of  wax,  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  latter.  In  employing  it,  however,  for  pills, 
its  levity  must  be  attended  to,  or  they  will  be  otherwise 
too  large;  but,  in  general,  soap  will  combine  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  any  resinous  powder,  as  rhubarb,  01 
jalap ;  and  will  advantageously  unite  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  wax. 

Acid  soaps  are  unknown  in  medicine.  Sulphuric 
acid,  in  nearly  an  equal  proportion,  added  to  oil,  by 
slow  degrees,  resembles  in  appearance  tar ;  but,  when 
well  washed,  it  is  like  brown  wax,  specifically  heavier 
than  water,  solid,  and  brittle,  soluble  in  alcohol,  unit¬ 
ing  with  water,  and  forming  a  whitish  fluid  (Jour¬ 
nal  de  Physique,  xvi.  411).  A  pure  alkali,  magnesia, 
chalk,  oxide  of  lead,  filings  of  iron,  and  zinc,  as  well  as 
many  saline,  earthy,  and  metallic  neutrals,  form  aco* 
agulum,  which  resembles  in  appearance  and  properties 
wax.  Nitrous  vapour  and  oxymuriatic  acid  produce  a. 
similar  change.  Oxymuriat  ot  potash,  with  a  little  oil, 
forms  a  soap,  which  explodes  by  a  slight  stroke. 

Ammoniacal  soaps  we  have  already  mentioned.  These 
are  employed  medicinally  as  external  stimulants.  I  he 
volatile  liniment,  as  it  was  formerly  styled,  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  combination. 

Essential  oil  soaps  have  been  styled  Starkey's,  from 
their  first  inventor,  or  rather  from  the  person  who  first 
introduced  them.  Starkey's  process-  consisted  merely 
in  mixing  dry  carbonat  of  potash  with  oil  ot  turpentine, 
by  agitation  every  day  for  six  months.  Baume  has  re¬ 
fined  the  process,  and  directed  the  oil  to  be  rubbea  in 
the  proportion  of  thrice  its  weight  with  the  potash. 
When  mixed  to  the  consistence  ot  a  soft  extract,  it  is 
suffered  to  deliquesce,  at  rest,  in  damp  air.  The  alkali 
united  with  water  falls  to  the  bottom,  the  uncombined 
oil  rises  to  the  top,  and  the  soap  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  cucurbit.  It  is  separated  by  filtering.  It  has  been 
employed  in  medicine;  but  apparently  meiits  little  at¬ 
tention.  The  saponaceous  liniments  chiefly  consist  of 
essential  oils  combined! with  soap.  Ihe  eau  de  luce  i6 
of  this  kind. 

Black  soups  are  generally  soft,  composed  of  an  impure 
alkali  and  train  or  whale  oil.  They  are  useful  m  forming 
stimulant  cataplasms,  with  more  active  rubefacients, 
and  sometimes  peculiarly  active  in  clysters,  though  in 
this  form  they  produce  often  sickness  and  general  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  system. 

SaTo  a'i.uus ;  sapo  Hispanicus,  hard,  or  Spa¬ 
nish  soap,  is  made  in  Spain,  with  olive  oil  and  the 
Spanish  barilla,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  directed  lor 
the  soap  of  almonds. 

SAPONA  R1A,  (from  sapo,  soap).  Struthiurn,  tana* 
via,  lychnis  syivestris,  ibixutnn,  BRU  lSE-wOKT,  soap- 
WORT,  suponaria  officinalis,  Lin.  Sp.  PL  584,  is  a 
smooth  herb;  with  leaves  resembling  the  planune,  ana 
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clusters  of  red,  purple,  and  whitish  flowers :  the  root 
is  long,  slender,  spreading  to  a  great  distance,  of  a 
brownish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  white  within,  with 
a  yellowish  fibre  in  the  middle.  It  grows  in  moist 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  plant  is  called  saponaria,  because  its  juice,  like 
soap,  cleans  clothes.  The  roots  and  leaves  are  gluti¬ 
nous  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  in  the  roots  there  is 
also  a  slight  pungency,  and  in  the  leaves  a  bitterishness. 
The  soapy  matter  dissolves  either  in  water  or  in  spirit ‘of 
wine.  The  Germans  prefer  the  root  to  the  sarsaparilla. 
Andry  gave  its  inspissated  juice  with  success  in  gonor¬ 
rhoea,  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce  daily;  and  in  gene¬ 
ral  the  cure  was  effected  in  about  a  fortnight,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  other  remedy.  Segy  orders  from 
two  to  four  pints  of  the  decoction  to  be  daily  taken  in 
lues;  and,  in  bad  cases,  the  patient  takes  at  the  same 
time  the  plant  in  powder,  or  in  the  form  of  an  extract. 
This  is  -said  to  be  advantageous  in  venereal,  scrofulous, 
and  impetiginous  affections;  in  visceral  obstructions 
and  jaundice.  This  plant  is  also  applied  externally  to 
venereal  ulcers,  either  in  fomentation,  or  in  a  dry  form, 
by  sprinkling  it  in  pow'der  over  the  sores.  Two 
ounces  of  the  root  yielded  eleven  drams  of  watery  ex¬ 
tract;  but  this  quantity  seems  to  be  variable.  It  is 
sweetish,  followed  by  some  pungency.  The  spirituous 
extract  is  less  in  quantity,  but  more  pungent.  Decoc¬ 
tions,  the  extract,  and  even  the  leaves,  resemble  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  quality  solutions  of  soap  :  they  have  even 
been  used  for  the  same  purposes.  See  Lewis’s  Materia 
Medica;  Neumann’s  Chemical  Works. 

SAPONA'RI/E  NU  CUL/E,  baccce  Bermudcnses, 
vel  Bermuda.  Soap  or  Bermudas  berries;  a 
spherical  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  from  the  sa- 
pindus  saponaria  Lin.  Sp.  Pl.  526.  The  cortical  part  is 
yellow,  glossy,  and  so  transparent  as  to  shew  the 
spheres  which  rattle  within,  and  includes  a  white  ker¬ 
nel.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  small  tree  in  Jamaica,  and 
other  parts  of  the  West  Indies:  the  kernel,  when 
steeped  in  water,  raises  a  froth  like  soap-suds. 

These  berries  are  supposed  to  be  powerful  in  remov¬ 
ing  obstructions  in  the  liver  and  spleen;  in  relieving 
cachexy,  .dyspepsia,  and  chlorosis.  The  best  prepara¬ 
tions  are,  a  tincture  made  with  white  wine,  or  spirit, 
and  the  extract  from  the  spirituous  tincture.  See 
Lewis’s  Materia  Medica;  Medical  Museum,  vol.  iii. 
p.  538. 

SAPONIS  CERATUM.  See  Plumbum. 

SAPOTA.  The  fruit  of  the  achras  sapota  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  470,  which  is  highly  luscious,  resembling  marma¬ 
lade.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America ;  and  its  seeds 
hgve  been  used  as  demulcents. 

SAPP  AN  LIGNUM.  See  Campechense  lig¬ 
num. 

SAPPHIRINA  A' QUA,  (from  its  colour).  See 

CuPRI  AM  MON  I  ATI  AQUA. 

SA  PROS,  (from  to  putrefy).  See  Morti- 

EICATIO. 

SA'RA.  SeeEssERA. 

SARA'SSAS.  See  Coraldodendron. 

SARCOCELE,  (from  <ra.fy,  Jlcsh,  and  hijXij,  a  tu¬ 
mour),  is  a  firm  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  differing 
in  the  resistance  it  affords  to  the  finger,  and  sometimes 
degenerating  into  a  schirrous  hardness.  The  sarcocele, 
or  hernia  carnosa,  according  to  Mr.  Pott,  in  a  general 
sense,  means  any  induration  or  diseased  flesh,  though 


in  this  case  confined  to  the  testicle;  adding  that  the 
sarcocele,  distinguished  by  the  ancient  writers  into  the 
sarcocele,  the  hydrosarcocele,  the  schirrus,  the  cancer 
the  caro  adnata  ad  testem,  and  the  caro  adnata  ad  vasa* 
are  really  little  more  than  descriptions  of  different  states 
and  circumstances  of  the  same  disease.  The  caro  ad¬ 
nata  ad  testem  is  a  schirrus  beginning  in  the  epididy. 
mis;  the  caro  adnata  ad  vasa  a  schirrus  of  the  epididy¬ 
mis  somewhat  increased,  apparently  springing  from  the 
spermatic  vessels.  In  the  hydro-sarcocele  the  testicle  is 
enlarged  and  hardened;  or  rather  it  is  both  schirrous 
and  dropsical.  (See  Pott’s  Works,  4to.)  The  sarcocele 
is  indisputably  a  disease  of  the  body  of  the  testicle 
from  which  it  resembles  a  hard  fleshy  substance,  in¬ 
stead  of  its  natural  soft  vascular  texture.  Its  more  fa¬ 
vourable  appearances  often  continue  without  change  for 
many  years,  while  in  others  the  disease  quickly  passes 
through  its  different  stages.  Sometimes  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  is  a  mere  simple  enlargement  and  induration 
of  the  body  of  the  testicle,  without  pain  or  inequality  of 
surface,  producing  no  uneasiness  nor  inconvenience, 
except  what  is  occasioned  by  its  weight.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  it  remains  in  this  state  for  a  considerable  time, 
without  visible  alteration;  but  in  others,  soon  after  its 
appearance  in  this  mild  manner,  it  suddenly  becomes 
unequal  and  knotty,  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains, 
darting  up  to  the  loins  and  back;  but  the  integuments 
continue  entire.  In  short,  such  is  the  variety  of  the 
appearances  of  this  disease,  that  description  can  hardly 
aflord  an  adequate  idea  of  it.  Sometimes  the  disorder 
seems  to  be  merely  local,  at  others  there  is  a  pallid  or 
leaden  countenance,  indigestion,  nausea,  colic  pains, 
sudden  diarrhoea,  &c.  sufficiently  indicating  a  vitiated 
habit  and  diseased  viscera.  Its  progress  also  from  the 
testis  upward  is  very  uncertain ;  the  disease  affecting 
the  spermatic  process,  in  some  subjects,  for  a  long  time; 
while,  in  others,  it  injures  the  testicle  very  soon,  and 
almost  as  soon  seizes  the  spermatic  cord.  The  testicle 
sometimes  enlarges  to  an  enormous  size,  and  this  is  not 
an  uncommon  disease  among  negroes.  In  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions  for  17S3  it  is  said  to  have  extended 
to  the  weight  of  fifty  pounds.  The  sarcocele  has  been 
said  to  affect  the  right  rather  than  the  left  side,  and  small 
bones  are  sometimes  said  to  be  found  in  the  tumour. 

Amongst  the  mistaken  causes  of  a  schirrous  testicle,Mr. 
Pott  reckons  the  hernia  humoralis ;  not  that  a  sarcocele 
never  follows  an  hernia  humoralis,  but  that  it  doese  not 
necessarily  produce  it.  Mr.  Bell  observes  that  a  hard¬ 
ened  state  of  the  testis  and  epididymis,  produced  origi¬ 
nally  by  a  venereal  taint,  in  some  instances  degenerates 
into  the  worst  species  of  sarcocele.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  hernia  humoralis  is  one  of  the  diseases  which 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  sarcocele.  A  quantity 
of  water  is  sometimes  collected  in  the  vaginal  coat  of  a 
schirrous  testis,  and  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
that  this  water  renders  the  testis  schirrous.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  case. 

The  only  remedy  from  which  any  advantage  can  be 
expected  is  the  removal  of  the  diseased  parts  by  extirpa¬ 
tion.  But  before  the  operation  is  attempted,  the  cause 
of  the  sarcocele  and  the  state  of  the  spermatic  cord 
from  the  ring  to  the  testicle  are  objects  of  necessary 
consideration.  When  it  proceeds  from  a  blow  on  the 
part,  the  operation  will  be  more  successful  thau  when 
caused  by  cancer  or  struma ;  when  either  of  these  last 
is  the  cause,  they  will  generally  be  found  to  exist  also 
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on  other  parts  p  therefore  though  the  diseased  testicle 
be  removed,  the  cause  mil  remain,  and  again  appear  in 
tlier  nro-ans.  In  strumous  habits  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery*,  the  lymphatics,  &c.  are  generally  obstruct 
ed  therefore  external  apphcat.ons  are  useless  and 
proper  internal  medicines  must  be  employed :  in  child- 
ren  this  disorder  seldom  occurs  without  an  enlarged 
belly,  which,  before  any  further  attempts  are  made, 

must  be  lessened.  ,  .  .  , 

Of  the  internal  medicines,  mercury,  hemlock,  and 
sulphur,  have  been  principally  recommended.  The 
balsam  of  sulphur  was  the  favourite  remedy  of  Rulan- 
dus;  but  to  neither  does  the  disease  usually  yield. 
The  external  application  of  mercury  is  more  successful, 
and  the  mercurial  friction  has  occasionally  removed  it. 
Cavillini  apparently  succeeded  with  the  cold  stillicidium, 
alternated  with  a  cataplasm  of  bean  flour,  and  Schulte- 
tus  with  a  plaster  of  gum  ammoniac.  Ihe  actual 
cautery,  and  the  subsequent  discharge  from  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  escar,  is  sometimes  recommended;  but,  in 
general,  extirpation  is  the  only  successful  method. 

It  is  usually  remarked  that  if  the  spermatic  cord  is 
soft,  and  of  its  natural  size,  castration  may  be  safely 
performed;  but  if  much  enlarged,  that  the  operation  is 
not  advisable.  This  is  not  strictly  true ;  for  the  sper¬ 
matic  cord  may  be  enlarged  by  varices,  or  by  effusion, 
neither  of  which  contra-indicate  the  operation ;  _  but 
when  the  feel  is  irregular  and  knotted,  when  lancinat¬ 
ing  pains  shoot  upward  or  downward,  and  the  unequa 
hardness  is  too  high  to  admit  the  ligature  above  it,  the 
operation  will  be  useless  or  dangerous. 

The  use  of  the  knife  is  sometimes  deferred  till  darting 
pains  come  on  in  the  loins  or  testicles.  1  his  may  not  be 
wholly  improper;  but,  when  these  appear,  the  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  no  longer  delayed;  for  a  local  echinus 
will  soon  affect  the  constitution,  and  indeed  when  the 
csuntenance  becomes  of  a  leaden  colour,  the  evening 
exacerbation  strongly  marked,  with  morning  perspira¬ 
tions,  it  is  often  too  late'to  attempt  it.  Yet  it  is  a  last 
resource,  and,  even  in  these  circumstances,  will  some¬ 
times  succeed.  .  .  ,  .  C  T-> 

After  a  venereal  gonorrhoea,  improperly  treated.  Dr. 
Swediar  observes,  that  one  or  both  testicles  sometimes 
grow  hard.  In  a  few  instances  the  disorder  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  sensation  of  a  painful  pressure ;  but  is 
frequently  without  any  pain.  He  adds,  that,  in  these 
cases,  mercury  given  internally,  or  rubbed  externally 
into  the  perinaeum  and  scrotum,  twice  a  day,  with  the 
constant  application  of  a  warm  poultice  made  of  the  root 
of  the.  atropa  mandugora,  8cc.  are  often  useful.  C.cuta, 
applied  internally  and  externally,  may  perhaps  be  tried, 
with  prospect  of  advantage;  and  an  emetic  has  been 
sometimes  found  effectual.  The  deeoction  of  the  me- 
zeTeum,  internally,  with  a  poultice  ot  it  externally,  has 
lately  been  recommended ;  but  these  swellings  usually 
remain  unaffected,  except  the  discharge  from  the  ure¬ 
thra  is  restored,  which  has  sometimes  been  effected  by 
a  recent  infection,  or,  according  to  Swediar,  by  a  go¬ 
norrhoeal  inoculation.  When  aliardness  of  the  testicles 
does  not  yield  to  the  means  commonly  employed,  such 
as  moderate  evacuations  of  blood,  when  these  are  indi¬ 
cated,  a  soft  easy  diet,  a  lax  belly,  the  use  of  a  sus¬ 
pensory  bandage,  and  especially  when  mercury,  which, 
on  the  chance  of  the  disorder  being  venereal,  is  very 
commonly  tried,  are  all  used  without  any  effect;  we 
VOL.  II, 


may,  according  to  Bell,  suspect  that  the  disease  is  of  a 
malignant  nature :  when  more  inveterate  symptoms 
come  on,  and  the  disorder,  from  the  state  of  an  indolent 
hard ’tumour,  becomes  painful, -castration  must  be  at¬ 
tempted.  See  Sharp’s  Operations;  Pott’s  Chirurgica? 
Works;  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  408;  London  Medi¬ 
cal  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  32;  Edinburgh  Medical  Com¬ 
mentaries,  vol.  ix.  p.  33(3;  White’s  Surgery,  p.  335  ; 
Heister  de  Hernia  Carnosa;  Warner’s  Account  of 
the  Testicles;  Morgagni  de  Sedibus,  8cc.  xliii.  3S,  &c.; 
Pohl  de  Herniis  et  Sarcocele. 

SARCOCO  LLA,  (<rapl,  flesh,  and  koXXxw,  to  glue 
together,  from  its  supposed  power  of  conglutinating 
wounds),  is  a  gummy  resinous  juice,  from  the  pentra 
mucronata  or  sarcoculla  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1 S2,  biought  from. 
Persia  and  Arabia,  in  small  spongy  grains  of  a  whitish 
yellow,  sometimes  of  a  deep  red  colour,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea:  the  whitest  and  most  bitter  are  pre¬ 
ferred.  Its  bitterish  subacrid  taste  is  followed  by  a 
slight  sweetness;  it  softens  in  the  mouth;  bubbles  and 
catches  flame  from  a  candle;  dissolves  freely  in  water, 
and  in  a  large  proportion  in  spirit  of  wine;  but  its  me¬ 
dical  qualities  are  inconsiderable.  See  Lewis’s  Materia 
Medica;  Neumann's  Chemistry. 

SAltCO  CIRSOCE  LE.  A  combination  of  sarcoma 
with  ClRSOCELE,  q.  V. 

Sarco-epiploce'le,  (from  trapl,  flesh,  simrXoov, 
omentum,  and  xijAij,  tumour).  A  compound  ruptuie, 
consisting  of  a  descent  of  the  epiploon  during  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  sarcocele.  Sometimes  a  rupture  of  the  in¬ 
durated  epiploon,  either  uitibilical  or  scrotal. 

Sarco-hyduoce'le.  A  combination  of  sarcoma 
with  Hydrocele,  q.  v. 

S  AllCOLO  GIA,  (from  <rapl,  flesh,  and  Aoyof,  a 
discourse).  Sarcology,  including  myology,  splanch¬ 
nology,  angiology,  neurology,  and  descriptions  ot  the 
integuments. 

SARCO  MA,  (from  <ra.pl, flesh)  3  a  flesh)'  tumour  on 
any  part  of  the  body;  porrus;  sarcophya;  ikcvus). 
This  adventitious  soft  substance  is  not  contained  in  a 
cyst,  and  does  not  yield  to  the  impression  of  a  finger^ 
nor  is  it  moveable.  Dr.  Cullen  styles  it  soft  extu-  ’ 
beration  not  painful.  It  sometimes  arises  from  the 
sockets  of  the  teeth,  but  most  frequently  from  the  labia 
pudendi,  or  the  more  internal  parts.  Extirpation  is  the 
orilv  remedy;  and  it  the  basis  be  narrow,  a  ligature 
may  be  used ;  but  if  broad,  the  knife  will  be  necessary. 
See  Turner's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  201.  The  name  also 
for  poh/pus  varium. 

S ARCO'M  PH ALON,  (frqm  <rapl,  and  oppaXo*,  the 
navel).  A  fleshy  excrescence  at  the  navel. 

SARCO'PHAGUM,  (from  <rapl,  and  <payw,  to  eat). 
See  Assius  lapis. 

SARCOPHY  IA,  (from  crapl,  and  <pvui,  to  grow). 
See  Sarcoma. 

SARCO'TICA.  Sarcotics,  (from  <rapKOuj,  to  heal). 
Medicines  which  generate  flesh  in  wounds. 

SARD! A'SIS,  SARDO  NICUS  RI  SUS,  (from  <rap- 
Suivirj,  an  herb  supposed  to  cause  a  convulsive  laughter) ; 
spasmus  cynicus,  gelasmus,  defined  by  Vogel  an  invo¬ 
luntary  laughter,  in  which  the  mind  is  not  elated  with 
joy,  but  affected  with  pain,  and  often  with  ntiger.  I  be 
sardonia  is  said  to  be  n  species  of  ranunculus.  TEtius 
Tctrab.  iv.  serm.  i.  cap.  05.  See  Iltsus. 

SARPE  DO.  See  Lichen. 
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o  A  RSA,  and  S  ARS  APAR  I'LL  A ,  (from  zarza,  bratn- 
l.'e,  and  par  ilia,  a  little  vine,  Spanish),  cariiillandi,  ivd 
pecan ga ,  macapatli,  smilax  aspera  Peruviana,  is  brought 
from  South  America;  the  slenderer  pale  sort  comes 
trom  New  Spain,  the  dark  and  thick  from  Honduras,  the 
darkest  and  thickest  from  Quito.  That  most  esteemed 
is  the  smilax  aspera  Peruviana,  C.  B.  smilax  sarsaparilla 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  I45g.  Virginian  ivy-i.raved  rough 
bind-weed,  light,  white  within,  but  not  easily  pow¬ 
dered.  The  root  consists  of  a  number  of  strings,  as 
thick  as  a  goose-quill,  flexible,  free  from  knots,  and 
composed  of  fibres,  which  run  their  whole  length.  On 
their  ontside  is  a  thin,  brown,  or  yellowish  ash-coloured 
skin ;  within,  a  thicker,  white,  friable  substance,  and 
in  the  middle  a  woody  pith. 

The  roots  have  a  mucilaginous  bitterish  taste,  and  no 
smell.  Neumann  obtained  from  06o  grains,  360  of 
watery  and  ten  of  spirituous  extract;  inversely  240  and 
220.  In  1563,  the  Spaniards  brought  them  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  a  specific  in  the  lues  venerea;  and  indeed  a 
v  decoction  is  still  esteemed  an  excellent  auxiliary  to 
mercury.  When  children  are  infected  with  lues  from 
their  patients  or  nurses,  the  powder  of  this  root  has 
been  added  to  their  food.  It  promotes  perspiration,  is 
said  to  attenuate  viscid  humours,  to  relieve  venereal 
head-achs  and  nocturnal  pains ;  particularly  when  the 
bones  are  carious,  or  in  other  respects  disordered  from 
the  venereal  disease.  Ulcers,  nodes,  and  other  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  lues,  which  have  resisted  the  effects  of  re¬ 
peated  salivations,  are  said  to  yield  to  its  use,  and  the 
health  after  the  use  of  mercury  to  be  more  speedily  re¬ 
stored.  Whether  given  fh  decoction  or  powder  it 
should  be  continued  in  large  doses,  and  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time. 

The  best  preparation  is  the  following  decoction  ;  jR. . 
Rad.  sarsaparillae  incisae  J  vi.  aq.  distillatae  ft  .viij.  in 
a  heat  of  about  105  degrees,  let  it  be  macerated  for  two 
hours;  afterwards  take  out  the  sarsaparilla  and  bruise 
it ;  then  let  it  be  returned  into  the  liquor,  and  again 
macerate  it  for  two  hours  more.  Boil  the  liquor  till  it 
is  reduced  to  four  pints,  pour  oft'  the  fluid,  press  the 
sarsaparilla,  and  strain  the  whole.  This  will  be  more 
palatable  if  a  little  liquorice  root  be  added  at  the  end  of 
the  boiling. 

The  London  college  order  a  compound  decoction 
of  this  root,  .  Radicis  sarsaparillae  incisae  et  contusae 
p.  3  vi.  corticis  radicis  sassafra:  ligni  guaici  rasi,  glycyr- 
rhizae  contusae  singulorum  p.  J  i.  corticis  radicis  mezerei 
3 iij-  aquae  distillatae  ft.  x.  These  must  be  macerated 
in  a  gentle  heat  for  six  hours,  then  reduced  by  boiling 
io  five  pints,  adding  the  mezereum  during  the  latter 
part  ot  the  process,  and  the  decoction  strained.  These 
decoctions  are  given  in  venereal,  scrofulous,  and  hep?.- 
tic  affections.  The  dose  of  the  first  is  half  a  pint,  four 
times  in  twenty-four  hours  ;.  the  second  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  long  stringy  part 
only  is  useful. 

ihe  sarsaparilla  forms  a  principal  ingredient,  in.  the 
Lisbon  diet  drink,  supposed  to  be  thus  made  :  ]y  ..Sar¬ 
saparilla;  concise,  radicis  Chinae  sing.,Ji.  nucumjug- 
Jandjs  cortice  siccatarum.  No.  xx.  antimon.  crud.  ^  lj. 
lapidis  pumicis  pulverizati  3  i.  aquae  distillate  ft, .  x,.  The 
powdered  antimony  and  pumice-stone  are  to  be  tied 
loosely  up  in  separate  rags,  and  boiled  along  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and  this  boiling  continued  till  the 


liquor  is  reduced  to  five  pints.  This  appears  to 
inferior  medicine  to  the  former;  for  the  addition  of  the 
antimony  and  pumice-stone  can  add  nothing  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  other  ingredients.  Notwithstanding  the 
virtues  above  enumerated,  and  the  commendations  of 
many  authors.  Dr .  Cullen  never  found  it  an  effectual 
medicine  in  the  lues  venerea,  nor  any  other  disease,  in 
whatever  shape  it  has  been  tried. 

.  Since.  that  Period>  Mr.  Pearson  has  given  us  a  very 
instructive  account  of  the  real  virtues  of  these  subsidiary 
medicines  in  the  cure  of  lues.  He  found,  as  we  have 
ourselves  observed,  that  it  neither  would  cure  lues,  nor 
render  a  less  dose  of  mercury  necessary.  Yet  he  thinks 
that,  for  a  time,  it  would  suspend  the  action  of  the 
virus,  and  remove  the  remaining  complaints,  after  the 
principal  disease  was  subdued,  which  arose  either  from 
its  effects,  or  those  of  the  medicine.  Of  its-  “  suspend- 
vig  power  we  have  not  found  sufficient  evidence;  but 
its  removing  the  remaining  symptoms  is  indisputable. 
See  Cullen  s  Materia  Medica,  and  Pearson  on  the  Effects 
of  some  Medicines  in  the  Cure  of  the  Lues  Venerea 
See  Lues. 


See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica ;  Neumann’s  Chemistry  - 
London  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  i.  p* 
14y,  &c.  ’  ’  A  * 

SARSAPARILLA.  See  Aralia. 

Sarsaparilla  gekmanorum,  Carex  arenaria 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1311,  is  often  used  in  chronic  rheumatisms 
instead  of  the  sarsa.  Some  other  species  of  carex,  as 
the  (  .  distorts  and  hirta  1387,  1380,  are  also  employed. 

.  SAIITO  RIUS,  (from  sartor,  a  taylor),  fascialis.  It 
is  called  sartorius,  or  the  taylor’s  muscle,  because 
taylors  cross  their  legs  by  its  action.  It  arises  ten¬ 
dinous  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  os  ileum,  runs  inwards  contiguous  to  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  and  is  inserted  by  a  thin  tendon  into  the  inner 
part  of  the  tibia.  It  partly  rotates  the  thigh. 

SASSAFRAS,  (quasi  saxifraga,  because  the  decoc¬ 
tion  was  supposed  capable  of  breaking  a  calculus) ;  an - 
huiba,  is  the  root  of  the  laurus  sassafras  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  530; 
light,  and  covered  with  a  rough  and  fungous  bark,  ex¬ 
ternally  of  an  ash  colour,  and  internally  of  the  colour, 
of  rusty  iron;  brought  from  Virginia  and  other  parts 
of  America.  The  wood,  which  is  called  funiculi  vel 
Jknicufatum  lignum,  hath  a  fragrant  smell/  a  sweetish, 
subastringent,  aromatic  taste :  the  bark  is  more  fragrant 
than  the  internal  woody  part,  and  the  small  twigs  than 
the  larger  pieces.  Spirit  of  wine  dissolves  the  whole  of 
its  active  power,  and  water  a  large  portion.  Distilled 
with  water  it  affords  an  essential  oil,  limpid  at.first; 
but  afterwards  yellow,  or  of  a  reddish  brown  :  the  re¬ 
maining  decoction  affords  a  bitterish  subastringent  ex¬ 
tract ;  but  an  extract  made  from  a  spirituous  tincture 
possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  root.  It  is  considered 
as  serviceable  in  cuticular  eruptions ;  and  is  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla:  its 
essential  oil  is  given  in  doses  of  from  two  drops  to  ten. 

Sassafras  is  used  chiefly  in  decoction  as  a  mild  dia¬ 
phoretic  and- corroborant  in  cutaneous,,  scorbutic,  catar¬ 
rhal,  and  cachectic  disorders.  Like  the  sarsa,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  assist  the  action  of  mercury  in  lues;  but  its 
real  virtues  do  not  rest  on  a  better  foundation.  It  is 
indeed, inferior  to  the  sarsa  in  rheumatic  and  syphilitic 
cases.  (See  Tournefort  andi  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica ; 
Neumann’s  Chemistry.)  Dr.  Cullen  has  found  copious 
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SAX 

tfraiKhts  of  the  watery  infusion  effectual  in  promoting 
sweat,  without  being  able  to  determine  the  appropriate 
advantages  of  this  evacuation. 

SATELLITE  VEINS,  are  those  which  accompany 
the  brachial  artery  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

SATUREI'A  SATl'VA,  (from  satyr/,  because  when 
eaten  it  is  supposed  to  create  lascivious  desires) ;  cunifa 
saliva,  thymus,  thymbra,  summer’s  savory;  satu- 
rcia  hnrtensis  Lin.  Sp.  Tl.  795,  is  a  low  shrubby  plant, 
somewhat  hairy,  with  small,  oblong,  narrow  leaves,  set 
in  pairs.  Its  flowers  are  in  clusters  in  the  bosom  of 
the  leaves,  and  of  a  purplish  colour.  It  grows  wild  in 
the  sou tli  of  Europe,  and  is  sown  annually  in  our  gar¬ 
dens.  The  leaves  are  warm,  aromatic,  and  smell  like 
a  milder  thyme.  Rectified  spirit  takes  up  all  their  vir¬ 
tue;  water  the  smell  only.  By  distillation  with  water 
a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil  is  obtained.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  heating,  somewhat  diuretic  and  emmena- 
goo-ue;  but  its  chief  use  is  for  culinary  purposes. 

SatuREI'a  MONTA  NA,  Lin.  Sp.  FI.  79^  3  similar  in 
Its  virtues  to  the  former.  Winter  savory.  See 
Raii  Historia. 

SATU'RNI  EXTRA CTUM.  See  Plumbum. 

Satu'rni  a'^ua.  See  Plumbum. 

SATURNI  NUM  UNGUE'NTUM.  See  Nutri- 

TUM  UNGUENTUM. 

SATU'RNUS,  (from  the  heathen  god).  Lead. 
See  Plumbum. 

SATYRIASIS,  (from  crarvps a  lascivious  animal); 
brachuna,  satyrismus,  arascon,  and  arsatmn,  priapismus, 
salacitas.  A  violent  desire  of  venery,  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  destroy  the  reason.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  in  the 
order  dysorcxice,  defining  it  an  unconquerable  desiie  of 
venery  in  males.  The  species  are  : 

J .  Satyriasis  juvenilis,  when  the  functions  are  other¬ 
wise  but' little  disturbed.  2.  Satyriasis  furens,  when, 
with  the  excess  of  venereal  appetite,  the  body  is  d.s- 
eased  with  fever,  Ac.  The  pulse  is  quick,  the  breath¬ 
ing  short,  the  patient  is  sleepless,  thirsty,  and  loathes 
his  food;  the  urine  is  evacuated  with  difficulty,  and 
a  fever  soon  comes  on.  See  Salacitas,  and  Furor 
UTERINUS,  a  similar  disease  in  females ;  Ccelius  Aure- 
lianus,  lib.  iii.  c.  18.  de  Acutis. 

SATY'RICA.  SeeENTACTiCA  medtcamenta. 

SATYRION.  A  name  for  several  species  of 
Orchis,  q  v. 

SATYRI  SMUS.  See  Satyriasis. 

SAUR  KRAUT.  SeeBuAssic.4. 

SAURU'RUS,  (from  aavpa,  the  lizard,  and  /spa.,  a 
tad).  A  plant  called  the  lizard’s  tail,  resembling  in 
virtue  the  arum. 

SAVl'NA.  See  Sabina. 

SAX  1  FRAG  A,  (from  saxum,  a  stone,  and  frango,  to 
break,  medicines  which  dissolve  or  break  the  stone  in 
the  bladder).  See  Pvronychia,  Filipkndula, 
Meum  latifolium,  Pimpinella,  Eubia  synan- 
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sweetish,  slightly  acrid  taste,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
aperient  and  diuretic  ;  but  these  qualities,  adopted  from 
the  signaturists,  are  derived  from  the  resemblance,  of 
the  tuberculated  roots  to  calculi.  See  Lewis’s  Materia 
M<#dica. 

Saxifra'ga  A'ngltca.  English  or  meadow 
SAXIFRAGE  ;  fxniculttm  erraticum  ;  angelica-,  hipvoma- 
r  a  thrum  ;  puccdunvni  silaus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  35-1,  is  an  um¬ 
belliferous  plant  with  winged  leaves,  flowers  of  a  }  el- 
lowish  white  colour ;  the  root  is  long,  and  about  as 
thick  as  a  finger,  brown  or  blackish  on  the  outside, 
and  white  within.  It  is  common  in  meadows  and 
pasture  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June.  Ihe  root,  leaf, 
and  seeds  are  said  to  be  diuretic,  aperient,  and  carmina¬ 
tive,  and  in  each  respect  preferable  to  those  of  the  white 
saxifrage.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

SaXIFR A'GA  MONTANA  MINOR.  SeeBUNILM. 

SAXUM  CALCA'RIUM.  See  Calx. 

SCABIES,  (from  scaber,  rough) .  A  SCAB:  a- hard 
substance  covering  superficial  ulcerations,  and  formed 
by  a  concretion  of  the  fluid  discharged  from  them.  A 
name  also  for  a  disorder  of  the  bladder  mentioned  by 
yEtius.  If,  after  a  painful  discharge  of  the  urine, 
branny  scales  appear  in  it,  with  many  slender  filaments, 
which  subside,  the  ancients  call  it  a  scabies,  considering 
it  as  an  indication  of  a  corrosion  of  its  mucous  and 
villous  coats.  To  relieve  the  disease  fEtius  recom¬ 
mends  a  vegetable  diet,  milk,  broth,  Src.  In  Linnaeus  s 
Nosology,  it  is  an  order  in  the  class  of  vitia,  and  signi¬ 
fies  cutaneous  diseases ;  see  Pruritus,  and  Psora: 
and  it  is  the  name  also  of  a  plant,  see  Lichen. 

SCABIO'SA,  (from  scaber,  rough,  from  its  rouglr 
hairy  surface).  Common  field  scabious;  scabiosa 
arvensis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  143,  is  a  rough  hairy  plant ;  grow¬ 
ing  wild  in  pasture-grounds;  of  a  nauseous  bitter  taste  ; 
and  flowers  in  June.  It  is  styled  aperient,  sudorific,  and 
expectorant ;  used  externally  for  the  itch,  from  whence 
its  name  is  derived. 

Scabiosa  1'ndica  arbo'rea.  SceCATTU-scm- 

RAG  A  AM. 

SCABRI'DiE,  (from  the  same).  An  order  of  plants 
whose  bark  is  rough. 

SCABR1TIES,  (from  the  same).  The  rough  sur¬ 
face  of  the  barks  of  some  trees. 

SCADIDACALLI.  See  Euphorbfum. 

SCA'LA  SACRA,  (from  xyaia;,  a  ladder).  See 
Climax. 

SCALENUS  MUSCULUS,  (ay.akryo;,  a  figure 
with  three  unequal  sides)  ;  triangularis,  takes  its  origin 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  colli,  grows 
larger  as  it  descends,  and  is  then  collected  into  two 
masses;  the  anterior  inserted  into  the  inner  edge  of  the 
first  rib,  on  each  side  of  which  the  subclavian  vein  and 
artery,  with  the  bronchial  nerve,  pass  out;  and  the 
posterior  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  first  rib, 
partly  running  to  the  second  :  its  office  is  to  raise  those 
two  ribs,  and  to  move  the  vertebrae  colli  to  one  side, 
or  when  acting  together  to  bend  it  forward.  More 
minute  anatomists,  as  Douglass  and  Albinus,  divide  it 


Saxifra'ga  alba;  sanicula  sedvm;  white  saxi¬ 
frage;  saxijraga  granuluta  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  5/6,  is  a 
plant  with  kidney-shaped,  yellowish  green  leaves, 
round,  purplish,  branched  stalks,  on  the  tops  of  which 
are  short  loose  spikes  of  white  flowers.  The  root  is 
composed  of  small  fibres,  intermixed  with  little  tuber¬ 
cles.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  sandy  pastures,  and 
flowers  in  May,  The  tubercles  of  the  roots  have  a 


into  many  additional  portions;  but  this  minuteness  is 
useless.  A  middle  one  may  bo  distinguished,  inserted 
tendinous  into  the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  first  rib, 
from  its  root  to  about  an  inch  trom  the  cartilage. 

SCALPELLUM.  A  Scalpel.  The  common  dis¬ 
secting  knife. 
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SCA'LPO.  To  SCALP  ;  to  lpy  the  skull  bare.  The 
operation  is  performed  by  making  an  incision  through  the 
integuments  and  pericranium  equally  and  at  once,  with 
the  edge  rather  than  the  point  of  the  knife,  especially 
if  a  fracture  is  suspected.  After  making  the  incision, 
the  pericranium  must  be  raised  a  little  from  the  bone 
with  the  edge  of  the  knife,  to  clear  the  bone,  and  the 
Bcalprum  employed. 

In  pursuing  a  fissure,  a  rectilinear  incision  is  prefer¬ 
able  ;  but  in  most  other  cases  an  oval  one.  Arnaud 
and  Gooch  have  made  a  crucial  incision  upon  the  tem¬ 
poral  muscle  with  good  success,  the  muscle  still  con¬ 
tinuing  its  action.  See  Gooch's  Treatise  of  Wounds, 
p. 253. 

SCAITRUM,  (from  scalpro,  to  rasp,  or  raise).  A 
denticular,  RASPATORY,  or  rugine,  any  kind  of 
iron  instrument  with  which  a  rotten  bone  is  rasped  or 
scraped.  Sometimes  scalprum  means  a  little  chisel  for 
amputating  the  fingers. 

SCAMMO'NIA  MONSPE'LICA.  SeePERiPLOCA. 

SCAMMO  NIUM,  (a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  terms 
elmmozah,  or  mammuzah).  Scammony,  mahmoody, 
convolvulus  scammonia  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  218,  Syrian  bind¬ 
weed,  or  scammony.  The  root  is  very  long,  and 
about  three  or  four  inches  thick,  the  tops  of  which, 
while  in  the  ground,  are  cut  in  June,  and  from  this 
incision  a  milky  liquor  exudes,  which  is  received  in 
shells,  &c.  and  when  hardened  by  evaporation  forms 
the  scammony. 

This  gum  resin  is  brought  to  us  in  light  spongy 
masses,  glossy,  of  different  shades,  from  a  grey  or  yel¬ 
low  white  almost  to  a  black,  appearing  wheu  broken 
•bright  and  shining;  and  easily  crumbling  between  the 
fingers.  If  touched  with  a  wetted  finger  it  becomes 
milky ;  if  broken,  and  put  into  water,  it  dissolves 
into  a  milky  liquor  of  a  greenish  hue.  An  inferior  sort 
is  brought  from  Smyrna,  more  pungent  than  that  from 
Aleppo,  and  mixed  with  much  extraneous  matter. 
Though  different  parcels  of  scammony  vary  so  much  in 
their  colour,  when  powdered  they  are  all  of  a  brownish 
•white.  That  which  easily  crumbles  between  the  fingers, 
is  pellucid,  grows  instantly  white  on  being  wetted,  and 
leaves  but  little  faeces  when  dissolved,  is  the  purest  and 
best.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  wheat-flour,  sand,  or 
ashes,  which  are  discovered  by  dissolving  the  scammony 
in  water,  when  the  injpurities  sink  to  the  bottom. 

The  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians  employed  it  in¬ 
ternally  as  a  purgative,  and  externally  for  tumours, 
scabies,  tinea,  fixed  pains,  &c.  Since  the  timeofBoer- 
baave  it  has  been  considered  a  safe  though  stimulating 
cathartic,  and  frequently  given  uncombined  without  pro¬ 
ducing  tormina,  or  an  excessive  discharge.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  brisk  purge,  and  usually  given  in  cold 
phlegmatic  constitutions. 

Inflammatory  disorders  are  sometimes  increased,  and 
very  irritable  habits  occasionally  injured  by  it.  It  needs 
xio  corrector,  though  for  this  purpose  it  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur ;  but  we  thus 
only  lessen  its  activity.  When  scammony  has  under¬ 
gone  this  operation,  it  is  called  diagrydium.  The  resin 
.and  gum  are  nearly  in  equal  parts,  so  that  it  dissolves 
equally  in  water  and  in  spirit. 

See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica;  Neumann’s  Chemistry; 
London  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  \ol.  v.  p. 
33,  &c. 


Elect  uar  turn  scammonii,  formerly  cleclarium  caryocos * 
tinum ,  is  made  by  adding  to  an  ounce  and  half  of  scam- 
mony  in  powder,  cloves  and  ginger,  of  each  six  drams ; 
essential  oil  of  carraway,  half  a  dram  by  weight,  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  syrup  of  roses.  Mix  the 
species,  powdered  together,  with  the  syrup,  then  add 
the  scammony,  and  afterwards  the  oil.  Dose  3  i.  to  3  i. 

Pulvis  scammonii  compositus ,  cerberus  triceps,  cornachini 
pulvis. — Take  of  scammony,  hard  extract  of  jalap,  each 
two  ounces;  ginger,  half  an  ounce;  powder  them  se* 
parately,  and  mix  them.  Dose  gr.  x. — 3i. 

Pulvis  scammonii  cum  aloe,  consists  of  six  drams  of 
scammony  ;  hard  extract  of  jalap,  socotorine  aloes,  of 
each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  ginger  half  an  ounce.  They 
are  powdered  separately  and  mixed.  Dose  gr.  x. — 3  i. 

Pulvis  scammonii  cum  calomclane,  contains  two  parts 
of  scammony  to  one  of  calomel,  and  as  much  line  sugar. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple.  Pharma  cop. 
Lond.  1/88. 

Scammony  is  also  an  ingredient  in  pulvis  e  senna 
compositus;  extractum  colocynthidis  compositum;  and  in 
the  pilulcc  ex  colocy  nt  hide  cum  aloe  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar¬ 
macopoeia. 

SCAMMO' NIUM  ORIENT  A'l.E.  SeeGAMBOGIA. 

SCA'MNUM  HIPPO'CRATIS.  See  Bathron. 

SCA'NDIX,  (from  shandak,  to  sharpen).  Acus  Pas - 
toris,  Scandix,  Pecten  Veneris  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  368  shep¬ 
herd’s  needle,  or  Venus’  comb,  grows  in  the 
fields  in  Europe,  is  oleraceous,  and  aromatic.  It  is 
said  to  be  antiphlogistic,  diuretic,  lactiferous,  and  it  is 
given  in  dropsies  and  vertigo. 

Sca'ndix  cerefo'lium,  Lin.  Sp.  PL  368.  See 

CHiEREFOLIUM. 

Sca'ndix  odora'ta.  See  Myrrha,  and  Myr* 
rhis. 

SCA'PHA,  a  skiff,  (from  cv.clKtw,  to  dig,  formerly 
made  of  an  excavated  tree),  is  the  name  for  one  of 
the  cavities  of  the  ear  (see  Auricula);  and  for  a 
species  of  bandage.  See  Deligatio. 

SCAPHO'IDES,  Os,  (from  <nta.pi j,and  ei$o$,formaj; 
os  navicu/are  and  naviformc,  or  cymbce  and  cymbiforme, 
the  first  bone  of  the  first  row  in  the  wrist,  articulated 
to  the  thumb.  In  infants  it  is  wholly  cartilaginous  j 
also  the  third  bone  of  the  tarsus.  See  Carpus. 

SCA  PULA,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  schipha).  The 
SHOULDER-BLADE;  epinotion;  homoplata;  omoplata ; 
is  a  triangular  bone,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the 
ribs,  fixed  to  the  upper  posterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
thorax,  extending  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  rib  : 
its  sides  are  unequal ;  the  posterior  side  or  basis  is  the 
longest,  the  inferior  costa  is  shorter,  and  the  superior 
costa  is  the  shortest.  The  body  of  this  bone  is  concave 
towards  the  ribs,  and  convex  behind,  where  it  is  called 
dorsum.  Three  processes  proceed  from  the  scapula, 
the  Coracoid es,  q.  v. ;  the  spina  scapulae,  or  intra- 
scapulum,  which  rises  from  the  posterior  convex  sur¬ 
face,  and  divides  it  unequally  :  it  is  small  at  the  base, 
and  becomes  higher  and  broader  as  it  advances.  The 
extremities  of  it  are  broad  and  flat,  and  hang  over  the 
cavity  of  the  os  humeri.  To  this  part  of  the  spine, 
called  acromion  or  epomis,  the  clavicle  is  articulated. 
The  third  process  is  produced  from  the  neck  of  the 
bone;  and  is  hollowed  on  its  anterior  part  by  a  glenoid 
cavity,  which  is  an  oval,  whose  greatest  diameter  is  from 
below  upwards.  The  cavity  in  the  extremity  01  the 
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peck  of  the  scapula,  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus 

is  placed,  is  called  onwcoty  c. 

The  superior  costa  is  perforated  near  the  base  of  the 
coracoid  process  by  a  semicircdar  indentation,  closed  by  a 
li- ament,  through  which  vessels  and  nerves  pass.  There 
are  oilier  indentations  between  the  coracoid  process  and 
the  head  of  .tike  bone,  as  well  as  between  its  neck  and 
the  acromion.  The  scapula  is  thin  at  its  middle  part,  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  muscles.  Its  use  is  to 
give  a  fixed  point  to  tire  muscles  of  the  superior  extre¬ 
mity,  and  by  its  motion  to  admit  of  a  change  of  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  socket  of  the  humerus.  It  defends  also  the 
ribs  behind.  The  base,  the  acromion,  the  coracoid 
process,  and  head  of  the  scapula,  are  cartilaginous  at 
birth,  and  the.  three  former  are  joined  as  epiphyses. 
The  head,  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  is  gradually  produced 
by  a  continuation  of  the  ossification  of  the  body. 

SCAPULA  RIA,  (from  scapula).  The  scapulary. 
See  Deltgatio. 

SCAPULARIiE  ARTE'RLE.  The  scapulary 
arteries.  The  external  scapulary  artery,  rnusculaiis 
arteria,  passes  through  the  notch  in  the  superior  costa 
of  the  scapula,  to  the  miisculus  supra  spinatus  et  infra 
spinatus,  teres  major  et  minor,  and  to  the  articulation  ot 
Ihe  scapula  with  the  humerus. 

The  internal  scapulary  artery  rises  from  the  axillary, 
near  the  axilla,  and  runs  backward  to  be  distributed  to 
the  subscapularis,  giving  branches  to  the  serratus  major, 
the  axillary  glands,  the  teres  major,  &c. 

The  superior  scapulary  artery  is  a  branch  from  the 
subclavian,  running  downwards  to  the  inside  of  the 
clavicle,  and  following  the  tract  of  that  bone  from, 
whence  it  goes  to  the  adjacent  muscles. 

SCA'PUS,  (from  erjcsjjpjtw,  to  lean  upon).  See  Cau- 

jtrv 

SCARABiE'OLUS  HiEMISPHE'RICUS  COCHI- 
NELIFER.  See  Coccinilla. 

SCARABiE'US,  (from  <rxwp,  <rxar*f,  dung,  its  sup¬ 
posed  origin) .  Beetle.  See  Cicindela. 

SCARIFICA’TIO,  (from  scarijico,  to  scarify).  Sca- 
ri  fication  ;  nposchasis ,  aposchasmus,  enckaraxis.  The 
word  generally  signifies  those  incisions  that  are  made 
with  the  instrument  called  scarificator,  and  which  is 
used  in  the  operation  called  cupping.  See  CucUR- 
bitula,  and  Anasarca. 

SCARI'OLA.  SeeENDiviA. 

SCARLA1TNA,  vel  SCARLATI NA  FE  BRIS. 
Ihe  SCARLET  vkver,  called  from  the  colour  of  the 
patient’s  skin;  rossclia.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease 
among  the  exanthemata,  defining  it  a  contagious  inflam¬ 
matory  fever,  in  which,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  the  face  becomes  a  little  swelled,  with  a  florid 
redness  all  over  the  skin,  with  broad  spots,  running  at 
last  one  into  another ;  after  the  expiration  of  three  days 
forming  furfuraceous  scales,  and  falling  oft  :  to  which 
often  an  anasarca  succeeds.  He  distinguishes  two 
species. 

1.  Scarlatina  simplex,  when  not  accompanied 
-*ith  a  sore  throat. 

*2.  SCARLATI  .N A  CYNANCHICA,  when  attended 
with  ulcered  fauces. 

Sydenham  observes  that  children  are  its  most  fre¬ 
quent  subjects ;  and  when  epidemical,  it  is  usually  so 
at  the  close  of  the  summer.  It  begins  with  a  chilliness 
and  shivering,  the  whole  skin  is  covered  with  red  spots. 


which  are  more  numerous,  larger,  and  redder,  but  not 
so  uniform  as  those  of  the  measles ;  a  dejection  of 
spirits,  prostration  of  strength,  and  often  a  stiffness  of 
the  neck,  followed  by  a  burning  dry  heat,  and  at  night 
frequently  delirium,  particularly  about  the  end  of  the 
third  day,  and  not  attended  with  watery  eyes  or  other 
symptoms  of  coryza.  A  sore  throat  sometimes  comes  on 
early,  but  chiefly  obtrudes  itself  on  our  notice  about  the 
end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  day.  It  is 
sometimes  wholly  absent,  but  in  every  case  a  redness 
of  the  fauces  is  conspicuous,  apparently  a  continuation 
of  the  affection  of  the  skin. 

It  is  not  agreed  w'hether  the  angina  is  a  constantly 
accompanying  symptom  of  this  disease.  From  the  ge¬ 
neral  florid  appearance  of  the  fauces,  we  think  that  it  is 
so;  yet,  as  authors  seem  to  discriminate  a  variety, 
which  they  style  anginosa,  we  shall  reserve  our  obser¬ 
vations  on  this  subject  for  the  following  article.  A 
pungent  pain  is  commonly  felt  all  over  the  body,  and 
the  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  overpowers 
the  uneasiness  from  thirst.  The  redness  soon  extends 
from  the  face  to  the  neck,  and  thence  over  the  whole 
body :  in  many  instances  it  is  a  general  suffusion,  with¬ 
out  any  discriminated  maculae,  and  scarcely  in  any  case 
is  there  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle.  When  the  eyes 
become  peculiarly  red,  delirium  impends  ;  but  delirium 
during  the  nocturnal  exacerbation  is  not  uncommon 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 

After  about  six  or  seven  days,  the  scarlet  colour  is 
succeeded  by  a  browner  hue,  and  the  change  occurs 
first  in  the  face,  afterwards  on  the  breast  and  extremi¬ 
ties;  but  the  fever  and  delirium  seem  to  abate  with  the 
intensity  of  the  colour  in  the  face.  We  have  known 
the  scarlet  continue  brilliant  on  the  extremities  during 
the  whole  of  the  convalesence.  The  strength  and  ap¬ 
petite  return  slowly-  During  the  whole  course,  and 
even  during  the  delirium,  the  pulse  is  often  quick  and 
low,  seldom  strong  or  full. 

All  the  appearances  of  this  disease  are  fallacious. 
The  most  violent  delirium  does  not  always  portend 
danger,  and  the  recession  of  the  scarlet  effusion,  ap¬ 
parently  the  most  regular,  is  followed  in  many  instances 
by  tumified  glands,  a  slow  fever,  prostration  of  strength, 
and  anasarca.  The  skin  usually  separates  in  branny 
scales,  and  these  are  apparently  reproduced  when  they 
have  once  fallen  oft.  In  cold  weather,  and  in  northern 
climates,  the  effusion  will  sometimes  become  pustular, 
though  in  few  places,  and  in  slight  pimples. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  apparently  felt  in  discrimin¬ 
ating  this  disease,  but  the  experienced  eye  requires  little 
assistance.  Petechise  are  distinct  spots  of  a  dark  red,  not  a 
florid  scarlet  effusion,  and  the  catarrhal,  symptoms  uni¬ 
versally  distinguish  measles.  Erysipelas  swells  consider¬ 
ably:  scarlatina  slightly,  if  at  all ;  and  the  fever  of  the 
former,  particularly  the  nocturnal  exacerbation,  is  much 
less  considerable.  Erysipelas  is  also  a  disease  of  the  adult, 
scarcely  ever  attended  with  any  affection  of  the  fauces: 
scarlatina  of  a  younger  period,  with,  in  every  instance, 
a  scarlet  hue  on  the  throat.  A  slight  erysipelas,  styled 
the  gut  fa  rosea,  sometimes  nearly  resembles  the  present 
complaint,  but  it  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  require  little 
attention,  and  if  scarlatina  is  equally  slight,  distinction 
is  unnecessary.  The  period  of  the  fever  at  which  the 
suffusion  conies  on  furnishes  a  general  discriminating, 
mark. 
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.  Every  .symptom  of  the  disease  points  out  a  specific 
viius  as  its  cause.  The  scarlatina  is  evidently  infecti¬ 
ous,  generally  epidemic,  and  usually  affects  persons 
once  only  m  their  lives.  It  is  almost  peculiar  to  children, 
for  it  seldom  attacks  adults,  and  those  only  most  exposed 
to  infection;  and  in  them  also  it  is  peculiary  mild. 
After  the  most  apparently  severe  attacks,  we  have 
seldom-seen  an  adult  in  danger,  and  this  we  think  chiefly 
arises  from  the  worst  effects  of  the  disease  falling  on 
the  lymphatic  system.  If  a  specific  infection  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  fever  and  all  its  consequences  are  not  un¬ 
common.  The  affection  of  the  lymphatic  system  is 
obvious  in  the  neck  ;  and,  when  the  swellings  are  not 
•onspicuous  in  that  part,  they  seem  from  the  effects  to 
be  in  the  mesenteric  glands.  The  anasarcous swellings 
are  chiefly  from  debility,  for  the  urine  is  found  to  con¬ 
tain  an  unusual  portion  of  albumen.  The  fever  is  evi¬ 
dently  of  the  typhus  kind,  though  attended  with  consi¬ 
derable  heat,  in  consequence  of  the  affection  of  the 
surface;  and  fclie  deli riiun  seems,  as  in  erysipelas,  to 
arise  from  a  general  determination  towards  the  com¬ 
mon  carotid,  and  not  from  any  metastasis,  for  it  ac¬ 
companies  the  most  florid  hue  of  (he  surface. 

The  variety  of  plants  and  medicines  recommended 
by  different  authors  Would  aloue  show  that  the  disease 
is  intractable,-  and  its  treatment  not  well  understood. 
All  the  appearances,  we  have  said,  are  fallacious;  and  the 
"best  concerted,  apparently  the  most  successful,  mea¬ 
sures  are  frequently  followed  by  an  unexpected  reverse. 
Ihe  disease  undoubtedly  varies  with  the  climate,  the 
season,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient;  but  it  is 
probably  never  inflammatory  to  any  considerable  extent, 
and  never  requires  bleeding.  Even  leeches  in  the  most 
violent  delirium  are  rather  injurious  than  useful :  yet 
bleeding  is  at  times  recommended,  and  we  fear  too  often 
practised. 

brom  a  general  view  of  the  disease,  we  can  seize  one 
discriminating  feature,  viz.  a  violent  determination  to 
the  skin,  with  excessive  heat,  accompanied  also  with  a 
determination  to  the  head.  Conformably  to  the  general 
plan  therefore  in  febrile  cutaneous  diseases,  our  great 
object  should  be  to  moderate  that  determination,  while 
we  support  the  general  strength  and  lessen  the  impetus 
of  the  blood  within  the  cranium.  Emetics  are  particu¬ 
larly  necessary,  and  in  general  highly  useful.  Cathar¬ 
tics  are,  we  think,  equally  so,  though  rejected  by  some 
authors  as  increasing  debility,  or  from  a  fanciful  appre¬ 
hension  of  diffusing  the  poison  usually  confined  to  the 
throat  through  the  whole  intestinal  canal.  Since  the 
publication  of  our  first  part,  we  have,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  employed  laxatives  in  scarlatina 
more  freely,  and  have,  we  think,  succeeded  better  than 
before.  At  least  we  are  certain  that  the  objections  just 
mentioned  have  not  the  smallest  foundation.  We  have 
usually  employed  the  cooling  ones,  as  salts  with  sena, 
and  have  found  that  procuring  three  or  four  motions 
daily  has  mitigated  the  fever,  and  conducted  it  more 
safely  to  its  teimination.  Glandular  tumours  have  also 
been  more  rare. 

Blisters  appear  to  be  indicated  from  their  effects  of 
deriving  the  fluids  from  the  head ;  but  they  have  not 
been  highly  useful  in  scarlatina,  since  the  affection  of 
the  head  depends  on  general  rather  than  local  excite¬ 
ment.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  they  produced, 
or  assisted  the  formation  of,  glandular  tumours. 


The  low  slate  of  patients  labouring  under  scarlatina 

has  led  to  the  use  of  cordials  and  sudorific*;  we  n<>J 
not  say  with  manifest  injury.  The  heat  must  be  n 
polled  rather  than  encouraged  ;  and  though  nitre  and 
other  cooling  medicines  have  seldom  been  given  cnU 
applications,  as  we  shall  find,  have  been  beneficial,  a 
ate  author  has  spoken  warmly  in  praise  of  ammonia 
but  he  used  it  late  m  the’ epidemic,  when  its  violence 
was  abated>  and  Jate  m  the  disease,  when  the  strength 
began  to  fail  We  have  not  imitated  the  practice,  but 
have  found  little  to  recommend  it  in  the  reports  of 
those  who  have  adopted  the  plan. 

The  bark  would  appear  peculiarly  useful  in  this 
complaint,  from  the  asthenic  state,  and  the  tendency  to 
putrefaction;  but  it  is  not  only  useless,  for  it  increases 
both  fever  and  delirium,  checks  the  perspiration,  and 
impedes  sleep.  Opiates  are  scarcely  more  useful,  though 
combined  with  camphor  they  sometimes  calm  the  rest¬ 
less  irritability.  Camphor,  with  the  antimonial  powders' 
is  almost  the  only  diaphoretic,  if  it  deserve  that  name' 
which  is  admissible,  for  even  the  relaxing  effects  of  the 
Dover’s  powder  have  not  been  eminently  beneficial. 

The  exhibition  of  diuretics  rests  on  a  very  uncertain 
foundation.  We  know  not  to  what  indication  their  use 
was  owing,  except  that  the  urine  is  an  evacuation,  vi¬ 
carious  to  that  of  the  skin,  or  that  they  might  have 
counteracted  the  tendency  to  anasarca  in  a  subsequent 
stage.  Dr.  Withering,  if  we  mistake  not,  recommended 
the  alkaline  salts  With  this  view,  but  he  has  had  few 
imitators,  probably  from  the  want  of  success. 

In  this  very  uncertain  state  Dr.  Currie,  by  a  happy 
■boldness,  has  pointed  out  a  new  path,  viz.  by  cold  affu¬ 
sions.  It  is  not  enough  to  sponge  the  body  once  or 
again,  but  the  cold  water  must  be  dashed  against  the 
patient  repeatedly  till  the  heat  is  subdued,  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  must  be  repeated  as  fast  as  it  returns.  The  heat  is 
to  be  conquered  by  cold,  and  the  cold  be  freely,  boldly, 
and  steadily  applied.  The  success  which  has  evidently 
attended  this  plan  leaves  little  doubt  of  its  efficacy,  yet 
we  fairly  own  that  we  cannot  commend  it  from  our 
own  experience.  We  have  already,  however,  laid  down 
the  data  on  which  the  operation  of  the  remedy  may  be 
explained,  and  we  shall  add  the  summary. 

In  all  cutaneous  diseases  the  morbid  matter  is  hurried, 
we  have  observed,  with  peculiar  rapidity  to  the  skin, 
and  the  eruption  depends  on  its  being  stopped  under 
the  cuticle.  We  know  from  the  facts  stated  in  the 
article  Diaphoretica,  q.’v.  that  the  readiest  way  for 
the  discharge  is  to  lessen  this  impetus ;  and  from  the 
modern  practice  In  small-pox,  that  the  eruption  may 
be  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  wholly,  prevented  by  cold. 
In  this  disease  cold  water  is  peculiarly  applicable  :  the 
heat  is  considerable,  the  determination  to  the  head 
violent,  the  debility  alarming.  It  is  not  therefore  sur¬ 
prising  that  cold  affusions  should  have  been  so  success¬ 
ful.  Why  therefore,  it  will  be  added,  have  you  not 
practised  them  ?  We  will  frankly  say,  because  we  shall 
compact  in  this  way  the  principal  points  of  the  practice. 

On  the  attack  of  all  fevers  an  emetic  is  usually  pre¬ 
mised,  so  that  it  is  commonly  exhibited  before  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  is  known.  The  emetic  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  laxative,  and  before  its  operation  is  fully 
completed  the  nature  of  the  disease  usually  becomes 
evident.  In  this  case  then  the  regular  exhibition  of 
laxatives,  with  the  camphor  and  antimonial  powder,  in 
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some  cases  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  dose  of  opium, 
will  succeed.  The  heat  and  the  delirium  will  some¬ 
times  return  for  two  or  three  nights,  but  the  steady  re¬ 
petition  of  the  laxatives  prevents  their  increasing  to  a 
dangerous  degree.  %At  the  same  time  cool  drinks,  spa¬ 
cious  apartments,  and  free  cool  air,  are  peculiarly  neces¬ 
sary.  The  retrocession  of  the  eruption  from  cold,  or 
the  danger  resulting  from  such  retrocession,  Dr.  Currie 
has  taught  us  to  consider  as  imaginary  inconveniences. 

We  know  no  disorder  which  represses  so  powerfully 
the  constitutional  energy.  For  months,  no  exertion  is 
often  made  to  restore  health.  The  complexion  con¬ 
tinues  pale,  the  strength  inconsiderable,  with  anasar- 
cous,  and  often  glandular'swellings.  It  has  been  said 
that  these  consequences  are  avoided  when  the  disease 
is  extinguished  by  cold  :  we  know  that  they  are  greatly 
mitigated  when  laxatives  have  been  freely  used.  Jn 
general,  however,  this  state  of  debility  is  not  danger¬ 
ous.  It  yields  to  tonics,  to  country  air,  to  a  generous 
diet,  and,  above  all,  to  time.  Glandular  swellings  re¬ 
quire  no  peculiar  treatment.  Of  the  sore  throat  we 
shall  speak  in  the  following  article.  We  shall  add  our 
predecessors'  remarks  as  a  specimen  of  the  practical  di¬ 
rections  of  the  former  edition. 

It  seldom  requires  much  assistance  from  art,  except 
there  is  an  approach  to  that  putrid  state  to  which  it  in¬ 
clines  in  the  advanced  degrees.  Bleeding  is  rarely  re¬ 
quired.  The  patient  may  be  kept  in  his  room,  but  not 
much  in  bed  ;  his  drink  may  be  acidulated  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  or  with  Clutton’s  febrifuge  spirit ;  and  if 
a  stool  is  required,  rhubarb  will  be  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  :  when  the  skin  peels  oft’  a  more  active  purge 
may  be  given. 

Sometimes  a  coma,  or  an  epilepsy,  happens  in  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  in  which  case  apply  a  blister 
to  the  back.  When  it  is  attended  with  more  malignant 
symptoms,  its  tendency  is  to  the  putrid  kind  of  fever, 
with  ulcers,  &c.  in  the  throat.  Here  blisters,  which 
may  be  applied  to  the  back  and  throat,  with  the  bark, 
are  the  chief  dependencies,  and,  as  in  the  putrid  sore 
throat,  acids  and  cordial  perspiratives  may  accompany 
the  bark.  Antimonial  preparations,  which  are  so  gene¬ 
rally  useful  in  fevers  in  this  case,  arc  apt  to  occasion  a 
purging. 

See  Sydenham’s  Works  ;  Observations  on  a  late  par¬ 
ticular  Scarlet  Fever,  by  N.  Cotton,  M.  D. ;  Wither¬ 
ing’s  Account  of  the  Scarlet  Fever  and  Sore  Throat ; 
De  Haen  Katio  Medendi  Continuat.  1.7.;  Clarke  on 
Fevers,  and  the  Scarlet  Fever;  Rush’s  Medical  Enquiries ; 
Saalman  Descriptio  Urticariae,  Scariatinse,  &c. ;  Vogel 
de  Febre  Scarlatina;  Cullen’s  First  Lines,  edit.  4. 
vol.  ii. 

SCARLATINA  ANGINO'sA,  fbnis  anginosa,  angina 
mucosa,  cynanche  exant hcmatica,  angina  crysipclatosu,  am- 
phimerina  anginosa  et  mucosa,  cynanche  cpi  demica,  AN- 
CINOUS  SCARLET  FEVER, or  MUCOUS  gU  I  NS  Y,. chiefly 
affects  young  people  and  women  ;  sometimes  the  aged 
of  both  sexes ;  is  often  epidemic  and  infectious.  The 
tumour  is  less  than  in  the  inflammatory  sore  throat ; 
the  fauces  are  of  a  florid  hue,  neither  deep  nor  sur¬ 
rounded  with  ragged  edges ;  when  ulcers  appear  they 
are  very  slight.  The  pain  in  the  throat  usually  occurs 
early,  even  before  the  rigor,  though  instead  of  it  there 
is  sometimes  a  soreness  of  the  tongue,  and  a  slight  de¬ 
gree  of  salivation an.  efflorescence  often  appears  on 


the  arms,  though  they  sometimes  swell  without  it.  Tlie 
ulcerous  sloughs  are  in  general  only  inflammatory  exu¬ 
dations  on  the  fauces,  and  may  easily  be  washed  off. 
The  tongue  often  appears  red  and  shining,  is  tender, 
swelled  and  affected  with  pain.  Usually  it  arrives  at 
its  height  in  about  seven  days,  and  in  a  fortnight  the 
patient  is  perfectly  recovered. 

All  these  appearances  attend,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
scarlatina,  and  this  kind  of  angina  is  seemingly  a  symp¬ 
tom  only  of  the  more  general  disease.  Yet  a  separate 
notice  was  necessary,  as  sometimes  the  affection  of  the 
throat  is  independent  of  any  redness  of  the  skin,  and  of 
any  perceptible  fever. 

A  difficulty  has  arisen  on  the  other  side,  how  far  this 
disease  is  connected  with  angina  maligna.  We  have 
followed  in  the  description  the  former  editors,  who- 
have  copied  from  Dr.  Grant.  Had  they  been  observers, 
however,  .they  would  have  known  that  scarlatina  is  often- 
attended  with  ulcers  of  the  most  malignant  kind  ;  and 
we  have  already  remarked,  as  a  circumstanee  almost  in¬ 
credible,  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  scarlet  epide¬ 
mic,  we  have  seen  children  whose  throats  were  full  of 
the  deepest,  foul  ulcers  playing  with  little  apparent  in¬ 
convenience,  and  with  little  danger.  We  know  the' 
latter  fact,  for,  from  fear  of  alarming  parents,  we  have 
looked  on  without  interfering,  watching,  however,  with 
the  greatest  anxiety,  and  the  most  unremitted  attention  j. 
every  change.  Does  the  scarlatina  anginosa  then  differ 
from  the  angina  maligna  ?  We  think  so;  but  as  usual 
between  diseases  nearly  allied,  the  confines  are  not 
easily  ascertained,  for  the  malignant  angina  is  some¬ 
times  attended  with  efflorescence.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fever,  peculiarly  asthenic,  with  a  low  irregular 
pulse,  features  and  the  eyes  sunk,  with  every  mark  of 
debility,  distinguish  the  putrid  sore  throat.  When  the 
disease  is  slight,  they  are  still  sufficiently  conspicuous 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  If  they  are 
not,  distinction  is  unnecessary;  for  where  medical  treat¬ 
ment  is  required,  the  same  may  be  advantageously 
adopted  in  both  diseases,  or  each,  will  be  so  slight  as  to 
require  none. 

The  only  subject  of  consideration  referred’  to  this 
head,  in  the  former  article,  is  the  management  of  the 
throat;  but  in. general  it  requires  no  very  particular  at¬ 
tention.  Blisters  round  the  throat  are  unnecessary,  and 
seldom  useful;  but,  when- the  tonsils- are  swollen,  they 
may  be  applied  behind  the  ears,  to  reach- so  far  as  the 
trachea,  on  each  side.  Mild  antiseptic  gargles  are 
useful,  and  equal  parts  of  simple  oxymel  and  port  wine 
are  generally  sufficient:  in  deeper,  moie  ragged  ulcera¬ 
tions,  decoctions  of  Peruvian  bark  and  eontrayerva, 
sharpened  with  spirit  of  vitriol,  are  sometimes  necessary. 
The  ulceration  in  scarlatina  anginosa -is  seldom,  however, 
considerable  or  dangerous.  See  Angina  maligna. 

Scarlati'na  urtica'ta.  ACUTE  nettle- 
rash.  See  Urticari  a.. 

SCE  LEI  OS,,  (from  c.'.sXXu,  to  make  (In/).  A  SKE¬ 
LETON  ;  the  bones  of  an  animal  freed  from  the  tegu¬ 
ments,  vessels,  muscles,  &c.  properly  connected  in  their 
natural  situations.  It; is  styled  a  natural  skeleton  when 
the  ligaments  are  preserved ;  an  artificial  one  when 
they  are  joined  by  wires,  and  connected  with  leather. 

B?  &GELO  i’Y  RflE,  (from  ctksXos,  the  /eg,  and  rvffl, 
disturbance ) ;  signifies  the  pains  attending  scurvy,  ft> 
quently  used  for  the  scurvy  itself.  See  Scorbut.i 
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Sector y  RBR  FESTI  nans.  Idiopathic  convulsion. 
Scelotv'rbk  vermino'sa.  A  symptomatic  con¬ 
vulsion. 

SCHA’GRI  CO'TTAM.  See  Count. 

SCHARBOCK.  (Danish.)  A  high  degree  of  scurvy. 

SCHiENA'NTHlJS,  (from  a  rush,  and 

aySof,  a  flower).  See  Juncus  odokatus. 

SCHEROMA.  A  dryness  of  the  eye  from  a  defect 
of  the  secretion  of  tears.  It  produces  a  burning,  pain¬ 
ful  sensation,  often  with  pricking  pains,  followed  by 
redness.  It  occurs  in  fevers,  .in  the  last  stage  of  life, 
from  extraneous  bodies  which  have  not  been  removed  ; 
and  is  a  common  symptom  of  ophthalmia. 

SCHI  STUS,  (from  wyitfjj,  to  cleave).  Schists  are 
of  different  kinds,  chiefly  argillaceous  earths,  but  none 
are  used  in  medicine.  See  HAEMATITES. 

SCHLOTT.  The  pan  scratch  of  the  manufacturers 
of  salt,  from  whence  the  magnesia  was  formerly  pro¬ 
cured. 

SCIA'TICA,  (corrupted  from  ischiatica).  See  Rheu- 
matismus  and  Ischiadicus  morbus. 

Scia  tica  arte^uia,  is  a  branch  of  the  hypogas- 
trica :  it  runs  under,  and  gives  branches  to  the  mus- 
culus  pyriformis,  quadrigemini,  the  os  sacrum,  and  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  os  ischium ;  passes  obliquely  over 
the  sciatic  nerve;  and  as  they  both  go  through  the 
great  posterior  sinus  of  the  os  ileum,  detaches  small 
arteries  to  the  inner  substance  of  the  nerve.  It  after¬ 
wards  runs  up  in  a  radiated  manner  on  the  outside  of 
the  os  ilium,  and  is  distributed  to  the  inner  substance  of 
that  bone,  and  to  the  musculi  glutaei,  especially  to  the 
medius  and  minimus. 

Scia'tica  ve  na.  When  the  crural  vein  hath  de¬ 
scended  to  about  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vastus  in- 
ternus  it  sends  out  a  branch,  which  runs  down  on  the 
side  of  the  trunk,  covering  the  crural  artery  almost  to 
the  ham,  where  it  is  again  united  to  the  trunk  :  some¬ 
times  it  is  continued  a  little  way  down  on  the  leg. 
It  is  called  the  sciatic  vein ,  from  accompanying  the 
sciatic  nerve. 

SCIA'TICUS  NE'RVUS.  See  Lumbaris. 

SCI  LLA,  (from  rxiA Aw,  to  dry,  from  its  property  of 
drying  up  humours).  The  squill,  or  sea-onion; 
ornithogalum ;  scilla  maritima  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  442,  is  a  plant 
with  a  large  bulbous  acrid  root  like  that  of  an  onion. 
The  leaves  are  broad,  the  flowers,  like  those  of  the 
ornithogalum,  grow  in  a  spike  before  the  leaves  ap¬ 
pear.  There  are  tw'o  species  used  indifferently,  viz. 
the  red  and  the  white.  Epimenides  is  said  to  have 
taught  Pythagoras  the  use  of  squills,  and  their  solu¬ 
tion  in  vinegar  :  Pythagoras  made  the  vinegar  into  an 
oxymel. 

This  plant  grows  on  sandy  shores  in  Spain  and  the 
Levant.  The  large,  plump,  fresh  roots,  whose  juice  is 
clammy,  are  preferred. 

The  root  is  large,  conical,  consisting  of  fleshy  scales, 
thinner  at  each  edge,  surrounded  by  others  dry  and 
shining,  which  have  occasioned  the  root  to  be  styled 
tunicated.  These  scales,  dry  and  semipellucid,  are  gene¬ 
rally  met  with  in  the  shops ;  but  it  is  better  always  to 
separate  from  the  fresh  root,  and  dry  them  carefully,  as 
the  heat  usually  employed  is  sometimes  too  great.  It 
contains  mucilage,  albumen,  and  extractive  matter; 
but  its  peculiar  acrimony  is  rather  saline  than  oily,  and 
volatile  in  a  strong  heat. 


To  the  taste  they  are  nauseous,  bitter,  and  acrid;  and 
if  much  handled  ulcerate  the  skin.  Internally  they 
promote  expectoration  and  urine ;  and  when  squills  are 
given  as  a  diuretic,  or  an  expectorant,  the  dose  must  be 
such  as  to  produce  nausea :  they  seldom  prove  purgative, 
except  in  circumstances  when  we  least  wish  it,  as  in 
peripneumony. 

Its  stimulus  appears  in  almost  every  gland,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  kidneys  and  the  mucous  glands  of  the  bron¬ 
chi*  ;  and  the  squill  is  consequently  a  valuable  medicine 
in  humoral  asthma,  peripneumonia  notha,  the  latter 
stages  of  peripneumony,  and  in  dropsy.  In  the  last  it 
almost,  from  its  peculiar  powers  on  the  kidneys,  ex¬ 
cludes  every  other ;  and  few  dropsies  are  cured  with¬ 
out  its  assistance. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  when  it  acts  as  an  emetic 
or  a  laxative  its  diuretic  and  expectorant  powers  are  pro¬ 
portionally  lessened  ;  but  this  is  a  refinement  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  observation.  Yet  if  this  be  the  opinion  of 
the  practitioner,  the  medicine  may  be  guarded  by  an 
aromatic  or  an  opiate.  In  general  it  does  not  produce 
its  specific  effects  until  some  slight  nausea  is  produced; 
and  such  is  the  difference  of  constitutions,  or  the  state 
of  the  medicine,  that  from  one  to  fifteen  grains  of  the 
dry  squill  have  been,  in  dilferent  circumstances,  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  purpose.  The  medicine  soon,  however, 
becomes  habitual,  and  the  dose  must  be  increased  or 
the  interval  lessened ;  but  when  it  has  produced  nausea 
it  is  with  difficulty  continued  :  the  sickness  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  distressing.  The  union  of  mercury  with  squills  de¬ 
pends  on  a  very  uncertain  foundation.  It  was  probably 
intended  as  a  deobstruent,  for  infarcted  viscera  are  often 
concomitants  of  dropsy.  If,  however,  necessary,  the 
mercurial  should  be  given  separately,  and  its  more 
active  effects  guarded  against. 

Some  caution  is  necessary  in  the  administration  of 
this  medicine,  for  its  acrimony  is  so  great  that  it  ulcer¬ 
ates  the  skin;  and,  if  given  in  large  doses,  and  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  it  not  only  excites  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  tormina,  but  strangury,  bloody  urine,  haemorrhoids, 
and  convulsions,  with  fatal  inflammation,  and  gangrene 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Squills,  on  account  of 
their  offensive  taste,  are  best  formed  into  pills ;  and  to 
prevent  the  nausea  which  they  excite,  when  not  intend¬ 
ed  as  emetics  or  expectorants,  a  .few  grains  of  some 
agreeable  aromatic  may  be  added  to  each  dose,  or  it 
may  be  combined  with  the  fresh  root  of  elecampane. 
The  best  form  is  the  powder,  fresh  and  properly  pre¬ 
pared  ;  for  age,  or  want  of  management,  destroys  its 
effect. 

Water,  wine,  proof  spirit,  rectified  spirit,  and  vinegar, 
extract  the  virtues  both  of  the  fresh  and  the  dry  squills; 
but  neither  carries  any  thing  by  distillation  :  so  that  in 
the  extracts  the  whole  of  the  active  parts  are  retained. 
Alkalis  lessen  their  bitterness  and  acrimony;  vegetable 
acids  make  very  little  alteration  in  either,  but  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  improve  their  expectorant  power. 

The  preparations  of  the  London  college  are. 

Conserve  scillcc,  formed  by  beating  one  ounce  of  fresh 
squills  with  five  ounces  of  double  refined  sugar.  Its 
dose  to  adults  is  from  one  scruple  to  3ss.  when  fresh. 

Scilla  exsiccata. —  In  this  form  the  squills  are  cut 
transversely,  after  the  outward  skin  has  been  taken  oft, 
into  thin  slices,  and  dried  with  a  gentle  heat.  It  is 
given  in  powder  as  an  expectorant  and  diuretic ;  to 
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adults,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  six  grains :  four  grains 
of  the  dried  root  are  equal  to  twenty  of  the  fresh. 

n.'et  a, -Ufa  is  prepared  by  boiling  three  pounds  of  cla¬ 
rified  honey  with  two  pints  of  tincture  of  squill  to  the 
thickness  of  a  syrup. _  Dose  51.  —  5'ij. 

').( /?-(■/  sci/he  ditfers  only  in  using  the  vinegar  of 
squills  instead  of  the  tincture  Dose  3SS. — 5k 

• 'ih/ia  scii/u  Take  of  fresh  dried  squill,  powdered, 
one  dram  ;  ginger  powdered,  soap,  of  each  three  drams; 
ammonincum,  two  drams  ;  syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as 
is  sufficient-  1  ose  eight  to  fifteen  grains. 


first  it  will  shrink;  but  the  follicle  diseased  enlarges. 
Hardness  is  the  consequence,  for  the  integuments  of 
glands  are  firm  and  inelastic :  a  knotty  irregular  feel  is 
very  common  ;  but  is  not  an  indispensable  character,  at 
least  in  the  early  stages. 

Though  scirrhus  is  not  a  disease  of  conglobate  glands, 
and  though  the  lymphatic  system  is  seldom  diseased  in 
old  age,  yet,  as  the  conglobate  glands  are  affected  in¬ 
cancer,  and  tumours  of  a  malignant  nature  appear  in 
advanced  life  where  no  secreting  follicle  seems  to  exist, 
we  must  not  wholly  deny  the  existence  of  schirrosity  in 


1  uu  tvra  scilhe  is  made  by  digesting  four  ounces  of  such  glands.  But  they  scarcely  in  any  instance  suppurate 


squill,  fresh  dried,  in  two  pints  of  proof  spirit  for  eight 
days.  Dose  from  twenty  to  sixty  drops  or  more  re¬ 
peatedly. 

Acetvm  scillce.—  Take  of  squill,  fresh  dried,  one 
pound;  vinegar,  six  pints;  proof  spirit,  half  a  pint. 

A  lacerate  the  squill  in  the  vinegar,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
in  glass  vessel,  for  twenty-four  hours;  press  out  the 
liquor,  and  let  the  feces  subside ;  then  pour  off  the 
liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  spirit  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 
Dose  the  same  as  the  tincture. 

Emp/astru/n  scil/ce  eompositum, —  R .  Galbani,  ammo- 
niaci  aa  ^ss.  opii  5k  aceti  scillae  3<ij.  saponis  ^ss  em- 
plastri  lithargyri  5ij.  Thegalbanum,  soap,  and  litharge 
plaster,  must  be  melted  together ;  to  which  are  to  be  add¬ 
ed  the  opium  vinegar  and  ammoniacum,  mixed  also 
together,  and  the  whole  continued  over  the  fire,  and 
stirred  till  they  are  perfectly  incorporated.  To  indo¬ 
lent  tumours  this  is  considered  as  an  useful  application. 

SCI  NCUS,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  s/icqua).  Iro- 
codilus  terrestns,  the  sciNK  or  sktnk,  laccrta  scincus 
Lin.  Syst  Nat  vol.  i.  365,  is  a  small  amphibious  animal 
of  the  lizard  kind,  caught  about,  the  Nile.  Its  flesh 
hath  been  esteemed  as  a  diuretic,  alexipharmic,  &c.  but 
is  now  neglected.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
specific  in  lepra. 

SCI  O  TE  RRA.  See  Chia  terra. 

Scko  vt'NUM.  See  Chium  vinum. 

SC  IROCCO.  A  hot  suffocating  wind,  in  some  parts 
of  Italy,  from  the  coast  of  Atrica,  whose  effects  are  well 
described  in  Brydone’s  Travels.  Like  the  Kampsin, 
the  H  '  R  MATT  AN,  and  the  Saaiiel,  q.  v.,  it  is  very 
enervating,  and  the  air  seems  to  contain  an  unusual 
portion  of  hydrogen. 

SCI'RRHHS,  (Trom  cvjppouj,  toharden), ahard  tumour 
with  little  or  no  remaining  sensation.  (Galeni  Com- 
mentaria  in  Aphorismum,  xxxiv.  sect,  iv.)  Dr.  Cullen 
defines  it  a  hard  tumour  of  some  part,  most  frequently  of 
a  gland,  not  painful,  and  suppurating  with  difficulty 
Dr  Aitkin  includes  the  physcumu  of  Dr.  Cullen  and  the 
sarcocele  as  a  species  of  scirrhus,  but  with  little  founda¬ 
tion,  either  from  the  laws  of  arrangement  or  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  complaint.  The  seat  of  this  tumour  is  usu¬ 
ally  some  gland  ;  but  it  is  not  a  disease  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  In  cases  of  cancer,  where  the  conglobate  glands 
appear  of  a  scirrhous  hardness,  the  disease  is  a  communi¬ 
cated,  not  an  idiopathic,  one,  and  cannot  be  strictly 
called  scirrhus. 

It  lias  been  doubted  whether  scirrhus  is  in  every  case 
a  tumour,  as  the  part  seems  sometimes  lessened.  In 
fact,  however,  the  diseased  portion  is  always  swollen, 
and  the  irritation  in  general  enlarges  the  adjacent  parts. 
If  a  scirrhus  takes  place  in  the  breast,  for  instance,  at 
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and  if  they  do  not  yield  to  the  remedies  of  scrofula 
they  do  not  become  cancerous.  When  they  do  sup¬ 
purate  they  heal  slowly,  but  do  net  spread,  nor  are  they 
highly  painful.  We  have  known  them  continue  indo¬ 
lent  for  twenty  years. 

We  can  perceive  some  foundation  for  this  distinction 
in  the  nature  of  the  fluids  which  the  tumours  contain. 
The  conglobate  glands,  when  diseased,  are  filled  with  a 
curdy  matter,  approaching  in  its-  nature  albumen, 
which,  we  have  found,  is  incapable  of  suppuration,  and 
which,  when  discharged  by  the  suppuration  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  parts,  is  seldom  putrid.  The  conglomerate- 
glands,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  more  azotised  fluids 
derived  from  the  blood,  which  is  itself  susceptible  of 
putrefaction,  and  often  excrementitious  ones  more 
highly  putrescent.  The  matter  of  cancers  is  not,  in¬ 
deed,  strictly  speaking,  putrid,  but  hepatic ;  and  this 
will  perhaps  explain  why  some  of  the  worst  kind  occur 
in  glands  which  separate  the  milk  and  other  bland 
fluids.  The  general  principle  is,  however,  probably 
true. 

The  efects  of  scirrhus  differ  according  to  its  situa¬ 
tion.  The  disease  must,  of  course,  injure  the  function 
of  the  part;  but  when  this  is  not  important,  as  in  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  lips,  it  may  continue  for  years 
without  injury.  When  in  the  neighbourhood  of  nerves- 
it  has  produced  convulsions ;  when  on  the  larger  lym¬ 
phatics,  anasarcous  tumours  below.  Jt  is  even  said  to 
have  induced  atrophy,  by  compressing  the  thoracic  duct. 
Many  of  these  consequences,  though  detailed  by  au¬ 
thors,  are,  however,  apparently  imaginary  In  general  a 
scirrhus  tumour  is  harmless,  unless  inflammation  comes 
on,  when  it  becomes  Cancer,  q.  v.  Its  progress  in 
the  change  has  been  detailed  in  that  article. 

•In  the  cure  of  scirrhus  the  first  step  has  usually  been 
to  prevent  inflammation,  and  this  has  been  attempted 
by  general  and  topical  bleedings,  by  a  milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  and  by  frequent  cooling  laxatives  In  scirrhi  of 
the  less  important  organs  the  severity  of  this  plan  may 
be  greatly  mitigated ;  but  inordinate  stimuli  must  be 
carefully  avoided.  When  this  object  is  attained,  the 
next  is  to  render  the  obstructed  vessels  pervious,  and 
by  this  means  to  admit  of  the  action  of  the  lymphatics. 
It  is  difficult  to  combine  both  indications  Deobstru- 
ents  and  resolvents  are  terms  familiar  in  therapeutical 
authors;  but  the  practitioner  is  deceived  in  their  em¬ 
ployment.  One  obvious  inconsistency  is,  that  by  ex¬ 
citing  the  small  vessels  we  greatly  endanger  accelerat¬ 
ing  the  circulation  in  general,  and  increasing  the  in¬ 
flammatory  action  we  wish  to  avoid.  Mercurials  have 
both  effects;  but  by  cautious  management  the  former 
is  more  readily  produced  than  "the  latter,  iheprepa- 
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ration  best  adapted  for  such  purposes  Is  the  muriafed 
mercury  ;  and  however  difficult  the  explanation  of  its 
action,  when  the  tumour  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
circulation,  its  good  effects  are  certain,  if  the  doses  are 
small  and  long  continued.  These  effects  are  greatly 
assisted  by  the  mezereon,  guaiacum,  and  sarsa,  drank  in 
decoction.  The  external  application  of  mercury  in  a 
mercurial  plaster  is  apparently  useful;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  can  have  any  influence,  except  by  its  exter¬ 
nal  warmth.  The  ammonia  in  small  doses,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Martinet,  the  barytes  muriatus  by  Hufe- 
land,  aud  electricity  by  our  countryman,  Dr.  Brisbane, 
seenTto  act  in  a  similar  manner.  Galvanism,  from  its 
power  of  analysing  fluids,  may  probably  be  still  more 
effectual ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

Another  class  of  deobstruents  is  termed  the  narcotic; 
and,  as  already  explained,  while  the  one  render  the  ves¬ 
sels  permeable  by  increased  impulse,  the  other  prevent, 
farther  impaction  by  the  action  of  the  arterial  sy¬ 
stem.  It  were  well  if  we  are  able  to  direct  either  class 
from  a  distinction  of  the  source  of  the  complaint ;  but 
we  believe  it  to  be  impracticable,  or  we  can  only  ob¬ 
serve,  in  general,  that  the  mercurials  are  adapted  to  the 
languid  circulation,  and  the  narcotics  to  the  active. 
This  distinction  will  not,  however,  always  apply,  yet  it 
may  be  perhaps  with  advantage  kept  in  view.  The 
chief  of  the  narcotics  is  the  hemlock,  which  has  been 
persisted  in  often  to  the  destruction  of  the  constitution. 
We  have  actually  seen  a  patient  die  of  mortification  of 
the  nates,  while  confined  to  a  sitting  posture,  taking  large 
doses  of  hemlock  for- a  milk  sore.  In  many  authors  we 
find  the  doses  peculiarly  large,  and  even  Warner,  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Byes,  mentions  a 
dram  and  half  daily. 

Digitalis  and  su/anum  are  of  the  same  class,  and  have 
had  their  respective  advocates,  in  Mayer  and  Gataker 
in  the  Edinburgh  Essays ;  but  they  are  now,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  very  seldom  employed.  Emollients ,  mentioned 
by  some  authors,  are  at  this  time  in  general  disre¬ 
garded. 

Arsenic  possessing  some  apparent  advantages  in  can¬ 
cers  has  been  also  used  in  scirrhi ;  yet,  we  fear,  without 
any  peculiar  benefit.  It  might  perhaps  be  properly- 
classed  among  the  more  stimulating  deobstruents ;  but 
wre  referred  it  to  this  part  of  the  article  to  connect  it 
with  the  bark,  which  has  had  its  advocates.  Neither, 
however,  apparently  do  more  than  support  the  general 
strength. 

The  great  uncertainty  of  internal  remedies,  or  exter¬ 
nal  applications,  has  induced  practitioners  to  recom¬ 
mend  an  operation;  and  if  the  scirrhus  is  not  painful,  if 
moeable,  and  the  constitution  otherwise  uninjured, 
little  doubt  can  remain  of  the  propriety  of  the  attempt. 
It  not  moveable,  should  the  constitution  be  sound,  it 
may  be  attempted,  though  with  less  certainty  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  vicinity  of  large  blood-vessels,  or  important 
nerves,  is  an  obstacle  which  will  call  for  peculiar  care 
and  dexterity ;  but  there  are  few  situations  in  which 
they  may  not  be  avoided. 

We  have  now  spoken  of  scirrhus  in  general ;  but 
some  additional  remarks  are  suggested  when  the  dis¬ 
ease  affects  particular  organs.  W hen  it  affects  the  se¬ 
baceous  glands  of  the  skin,  particularly  of  the  lips,  ex¬ 
tirpation  may  be  safely  attempted ;  but  the  tumour  is 
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sometimes  so  exquisitely  irritable  as  to  give  violent  pain 
on  the  slightest  touch.  Tt  is  styed  a  noli  me  tangere 
and  is  generally  left  to  nature.  G  ' 

All  persons,  and  at  any  age,  may  be  the  subject  of 
this  disorder;  but  the  sedentary,  and  more  particularly 
women,  when  their  menses  decline,  are  most  frequentlv 
affected.  } 

From  the  most  attentive  examination,  it  appears  that 
the  substance  of  these  tumours  i3  inspissated  lymph  or 
gluten.  They  often  arise  without  any  previous  inflam¬ 
mation  from  the  proper  fluid  stagnating  in  the  gland, 
or  from  extravasation,  in  consequence  of  contusion,  &c! 
When  a  gland  is  the  seat  of  a  slow  languid  inflamma¬ 
tion,  it  terminates  in  scirrhus  instead  of  suppuration. 

Externally  scirrhi  are  perceived  by  the  touch.  In¬ 
ternally,  the  evidences  are  more  obscure ;  but  these  we 
shall  consider  separately. 

Scirrhus  of  the  breast.  See  Cancer. 

A  scirrhus  in  the  intestines  is  known  by  an  irregular 
tumour,  a  sense  of  weight  perceived  in  the  part  where 
it  is  seated.  As  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  increases,  the 
cavity  of  the  intestine  is  lessened,  and  at  last  the  canal 
is  totally  obstructed.  In  such  cases  easy  gentle  laxa¬ 
tives  will  palliate,  and  the  internal  remedies  may  be 
tried ;  but  they  seldom  produce  any  advantageous 
change. 

A  scirrhous  liver.  A  part  of  the  liver,  or  its  whole 
bulk,  may  become  scirrhous,  and  this  generally  arises 
from  inflammation.  In  warm  climates  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  fluids  to  the  liver  is  well  understood,  and 
when  from  any  cause  of  fever  that  determination  is 
increased,  inflammation  is  the  almost  constant  conse¬ 
quence.  This  inflammation  is  not,  however,  always 
of  the  more  violent,  active  kind.  In  an  organ  where 
the  circulation  is  languid  it  often  proceeds  with  few 
alarming  symptoms,  till  it  has  advanced  beyond  the 
power  of  medicine  to  relieve.  In  this  state  patients 
often  return  from  India,  and  the  symptoms  and  the  re¬ 
medies  have  been  already  detailed.  (See  Hepatitis.) 
We  have  remarked  also,  that  in  this  country  we  find 
abscesses,  and  sometimes  scirrhus,  in  consequence  of 
that  languid  inflammatiqn,  occasioned  by  concussions. 
Each  is  generally  intractable,  when  it  has  proceeded 
to  any  considerable  extent.  The  dyspeptic  symptoms 
may  be  relieved,  and  the  strength  supported  by  a  well- 
regulated  plan  of  diet  ;  but  the  disease  seldom  yields. 
The  effects  of  a  mercurial  course  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  the’  article  quoted.  An  indurated  liver  is 
always  shown  by  the  sallow  hue  of  the  complexion; 
but  it  seldom  occasions  jaundice,  unless  it  happens  to 
press  on  the  gall-duct.  The  part  affected  can  be  gene¬ 
rally  ascertained  by  pressing  on  the  epigastrium,  while 
the  patient  leans  forward,  or  reclines  in  different  posi¬ 
tions. 

A  scirrhus  in  the  spleen  or  pancreas  cannot  be  easily 
ascertained,  though  we  line!  an  instance  of  the  former, 
with  the  medical  treatment,  in  one  of  the  early  volumes 
of  the  Asiatic  Kesearches.  .The  pancreas  lies  beyond  the. 
reach  of  pressure,  and  a  scirrhus  in  that  organ  is  only 
conjectured  by  the  existence  of  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
independent  of  any  other  evident  cause.  The  juices  of 
succory,  and  dandelion,  the  decoction  of  grass  roots, 
&c.  have  been  mentioned  in  these  and  other  scirrhi  of 
the  viscera;  bu.t,  if  useful,  they  are  so 'only  as  gentle 
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Axatives.  In  more  advanced  states,  'when  suppuration 
comes  on,  the  matter  sometimes  presses  through  the 
integuments,  and  is  evacuated  safely }  the  adhesion  of 
the  diseased  part  to  the  peritoneum  pieventing  ihc  ac- 
ccss  of  air  into  the  general  cavity#  See  London  xvlcdicul 
Transactions,  vol.  ii.  p*  1-13,  &c 

A  scirrhus  in  the  tongue  sometimes  happens,  and  re¬ 
mains  many  vefirs  indolent.  In  this  case  all  attempts 
t )  relieve  it"  should  be  avoided,  as  it  may  become  can¬ 
cerous.  If  painful,  and  moveable,  it  may  be  dissected 
out;  but  if  immoveable,  a  part* of  the  sound  flesh 
should  be  separated  with  it,  and  the  wound  dressed  with 
honey  of  roses  and  balsam  of  Peru.  .Mr.  Home  has 
taught  us  that  wounds  of  the  tongue  produce  no  pecu¬ 
liar  inconveniencies. 

A’ scirrhus  tonsil  can  no  way  be  managed  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  except  by  means  of  the  ligature,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Sharp.  See  his  .Operations  and  Criti¬ 
cal  Enquiry.  But  it  never  becomes  cancerous.  At 
least  in  numerous  instances  of  long  continuance  we 
have  not  seen  it  assume  this  appearance. 

A  scirrhus  womb  is  one  of  the  opprobria  of  medi¬ 
cine;  it,  after  some  continuance,  often  degenerates  into 
a  cancer,  and  destroys  the  patient.  Internal  remedies 
seldom  succeed. 

Aretaeus  de  Methodo  Medendi,  1.  xiv.  c.  4;  Galen  s 
Methedus  Medendi,  1.  xiv.  c.  5;  Kaau’s  Dissert,  de 
Scirrho;  Van  Swieten’s  Commentary  on  Boerhaa-ve ; 
Keister’s  Surgery;  Riverius’s  Praxis  Medica;  Ambrose 
Parey’s' Works,  vi.  24  and  2 5 ;  Guy  on  ScirrhousTumours 
and  Cancers ;  Heberden’s  Observations  in  the  London 
Medical  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  p.  143;  Pearson’s  Principles 
of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  %  9 5  White’s  Surgery,  p.  52. 

SCLSTUS  LA  PIS,  is  a  brittle  and  friable  stone  of 
the  argillaceous  class,  schistu  prunitis  Llaiiy,  iv.  43/ ; 
alum  ;  MILK,  in  which  heated  stones  have  been  ex¬ 
tinguished;  stercus  caninum ;  vinegar  dropt  into  boiling 
milk,  all  bear  the  name  sohiston.  Castelli. 

SCLA'REA,  (from  tnaijgoj,  because  its  stalks  are 
hard  and  dry).  See  Horminum. 

Scla'rea  Hispanica.  See  Horminum  sylves- 

tre.  „  . 

SCLEROPHTHA'LMIA,  (from  <nt\rtpoS,  and 
the  eye) .  See  Xerophthalmia,  Deplu- 

MATIO. 

SCLEROTICA,  SCLEROTIS,  (from  <nt\ ypos, 
hard).  The  outermost  coat  of  the  eye,  which  in  the 
posterior  and  far  greater  part  of  its  circumference  is 
white  and  opake;  but  in  the  anterior  transparent,  and 
then  styled  cornea.  Ihe  remarkable  whiteness  ol  this 
coat  arises  from  the  expansion  of  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  over  its  fore  part.  This  tendinous  expansion, 
though  called  tunica  albuginea,  is  not  properly  a  coat 
of  the  eye,  for,  like  the  conjunctiva,  it.  is  only  partially 
spread  over  its  fore  part.  See  Cornea,  andOcuLUS. 

SCLOPETOPLA  CA,  (from  sclopetum,.  a  gun ,  and 
plaga,  a  wound).  A  gun-shot  wound  is  a  species 
of  vulnus,  and  only  a  contused  wound  in  the  highest 
degree,  supposed  to  be  a  more  malignant  kind  from  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  gunpowder ;  but  such  wounds 
are  only  more  intractable  from  the  contusion,  lacera¬ 
tion,  &c.  which  necessarily  attend. 

Contusion,  however,  and  laceration  arc  not  equally 
the  attendants  of  gun-shot  wounds,  unless  we  coniine 
the  latter  to  the  bones;  lor  wounds  from  splinters,  or 


the  ragged  stones  of  a  fortress,  are  of  a  very  different 
nature.  To  be  strictly  accurate,  w'e  must  confine,  with 
Mr.  Hunter,  the  term  to  contused  wounds  from  a  blunt 
hard  body. 

The  momentum  of  any  body  is  in  the  compound 
ratio  of  its  weight  and  velocity ;  in  this  case,  as  we 
speak  chiefly  of  musket  balls,  in  the  ratio  of  the  velo¬ 
city.  From  the  momentum,  the  organisation  of  the 
part  on  which  the  ball  impinges  is  destroyed,  and  ap¬ 
parently  from  the  shock  the  irritability  is  also  injured  a. 
some  distance  around.  rIbe  part  must  consequently 
suppurate;  but  where  the  velocity  is  less  it  will  some¬ 
times  heal  by  the  first  intention;  and  when  a  ball  p3s»ea 
through  a  fleshy  part,  the  suppuration  takes  p*ace  at  the 
part  where  it  enters,  while  the  posterior  wound  win 
sometimes  unite  by  the  adhesive  inflammation.  In  ge¬ 
neral  the  posterior,  and  even  the  lower,  aperture  heals 
most  quickly.  From  the  same  cause,  a  gun-shot 
wound  will  not  inflame  very  quickly,  unless  a  bone  is 
at  the  same  time  broken,  and  injury  has  ensued  fiom 
its  splinters.  This  latter  differs  in  its  nature  irorn  the 
former,  and  is  equally  distinguished  in  its  consequences. 

Splinters  are,  in  general,  more  common,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  diminished  velocity  of  the  ball;  for,  if  suffi¬ 
cient  to  break  a  bone,  a  slighter  blow  increases  the 
number  of  splinters;  a  violent  one  will  carry  away  a 
pieae  of  the  bone,  without  shattering  the  rest.  In  the 
same  way,  when  the  velocity  is  considerable,  an  ar¬ 
tery  will  be  cut  through,  and  it  will  bleed  freely  ;  when 
small,  it  will  be  compressed ;  and,  when  carried  inward, 
somewhat  elongated,  which  will  straiten  the  canal,  and 
the  bleeding  will  be  less  violent. 

The  extent  of  the  injury,  on  account  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  life  of  a  part,  is  seldom  at  first  ascertained, 
for  the  whole  is  a  contused  mass;  and  though  we  know 
what  parts  lie  below,  we  cannot  ascertain  how  fat  the 
momentum  has  extended.  When,  then,  the  slough- 
comes  away,  it  may  bring  with  it  a  part  of  an  artery, 
and  a  fatal  haemorrhage  ensue,  or  a  part  of  an  intestine, 
occasioning  a  penetrating  wound  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  &c.  It  is  highly  necessary,  therefore,  to  bo 
on  our  guard,  and  ready  to  avert  any  dangerous  con¬ 
sequence,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power.  A  fatal  hae¬ 
morrhage  may  ensue  from  a  loss  of  some  part  of  the 
coats  of  an  internal  artery,  for  instance,  without  its 
being,  in  our  power  to  prevent  it.  When  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  vital  parts,  the  destruction  of  irritability, 
which  probably  extends  to  some  distance  aiound,  and 
perhaps  below,  produces  the  most  disagreeable  conse¬ 
quences.-  It  is  scarcely  less  unfortunate  when  the 
functions  of  the  part,  though  not,  strictly  speaking, 
vital,  are  essential  to  life,  or  when  from  their  utility,  or 
the  great  danger  of  restoring,  their  structure,  as  in  joints, 
the  effects  long  continue. 

The  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds  seems  to  have 
been  for  ages  erroneous.  If  a  ball  is  tired  through  a 
plank,  the  aperture  it  makes  is  of  a  l.css  diameter  than 
the  ball.  This,  though  difficult  of  explanation,  appa¬ 
rently  led  to  the  practice  of  dilating  the  wound,  as  its 
aperture  was  less  than  that  through  which  the  bullet, 
the  clothes,  and  integuments  were  conveyed.  Mr. 
Hunter  seems  first  to  have  corrected  this  mistaken  idea, 
and  to  have  shown,  that  suppuration,  without  dilating, 
the  wound,  discharges  every  extraneous  substance,  ex*- 
cept  what  may  safely  remain.  It  the  wound  be  eas 
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larged,  it  must  be  to  extract  the  ball ;  but  this  we  know 
will  in  very  few  cases  produce  any  inconvenience.  In 
fact,  the  circumstance  formerly  mentioned  seems  not 
to  have  occurred  to  practitioners,  viz.  that  the  irritability 
or  life  of  the  part  is  apparently  destroyed  at  some  inde¬ 
finite  distance  round  the  wound,  so  that  in  reality  the 
aperture  is  larger  than  the  substance  which  originally 
produced  it  Another  reason  for  dilating  the  wound, 
suggested  by  the  danger  of  the  skin  healing  before  the 
bottom  of  the  aperture,  is  not  well  founded;  for  it 
seldom  does  so:  and  when  this  happens,  the  event  as 
frequently  follows  the  dilatation  as  in  those  instances 
where  it  has  been  omitted,  if  bones  are  splintered, 
some  time  is  required  before  these  are  wholly  separated, 
and  usually  some  dead  portion  requires  separation  also  : 
for  these  purposes  nature  usually  provides  without  the 
assistance  of  art. 

Openings,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  may  be  admitted 
where  the  first  wound  is  small,  and  a  splintered  bone, 
or  any  extraneous  matter,  presses  on  and  irritates  a  part 
essential  to  life ;  where  a  wounded  vessel  requires  a  liga¬ 
ture;  where  the  skull  is  suspected  to  be  fractured;  where 
a  separate  splinter  or  an  extraneous  body  can  be  easily 
extracted ;  or  when  any  viscera  are  displaced  by  the  ball 
which  require  being  restored.  In  other  instances  the 
ball  is  suffered  to  remain  ;  and,  if  not  in  contact  with  a 
vital  part,  so  as  to  injure  its  functions,  does  little  in- 
jury. 

The  innocuous  nature  of  a  ball,  remaining,  was  dis¬ 
covered  sometimes  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  it.  This 
has  arisen  from  a  collapse  of  the  parts,  and  their 
leaving  no  direction  in  which  the  course  of  the  offend¬ 
ing  body  could  be  ascertained,  and  sometimes  from  its 
change  of  direction  when  it  meets  any  obstacle.  When 
it  passes  under  the  skin,  even  to  some  depth,  it  usually 
leaves  a  red  line,  which  arises  from  the  irritation  during 
its  passage,  since  it  is  not  inflammation  or  ecchymosis ; 
and  when  the  ball  has  again  escaped,  Mr.  Hunter  ad¬ 
vises  an  opening  to  be  made  between  the  two  apertures, 
as  nature  will  at  last  more  tediously  produce  the  same 
effect  by  an  abscess.  •  Where  the  ball  has  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  skin  and  the  bone,  he  advises  the  aperture  to 
be  made  through  the  whole  course, 'as  the  skin  unites 
with  difficulty  to  the  bone.  But  even  if  the  ball  pass¬ 
ing  through  any  part  be  felt  under  the  skin  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  it  on  the  whole  better 
to  leave  it,  as  if  the  skin  is  deadened  it  will  slough  out, 
ff  not,  will  be  productive  of  no  inconvenience. 

Gun-shot  wounds  of  the  a  p  no  men  are  not 
always  fatal.  If  they  do  not  penetrate  the  integuments 
and  muscles  they  require  no  peculiar  care.  If  they 
penetrate  and  wound  the  epiploon  or  mesentery,  parts 
not  essential  to  life,  the  access  of  air  is  prevented  by  the 
intlammation  which  supervenes.  Even  if  the  ball  has 
penetrated  through  the  body,  and  not  wounded  any 
important  part,  the  slough  separates,  allowing  the  ex¬ 
traneous  bodies  to  escape,  while  the  inflammation  pre¬ 
vents  the  access  of  air  to  the  general  cavity. 

Wounds  of  the  liver  are  attended  by'  a  faint  sickly 
pain,  and,  when  in  the  right  or  left  lobe,  there  will  be 
a  pain  in  the  corresponding  shoulder.  Wounds  of  the 
stomach  produce  great  sickness  and  vomiting  of  blood; 
in  the  intestine s  a  discharge  of  blood.  The  sickly  pain 
will  be  greater,  and  the  blood  of  a  darker  colour,  as 
w£ll  as  more  mixed  with  fieces,  the  higher  the  wound. 


A  wound  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder  is  attended  with 
bloody  urine;  but  with  little  pain.  The  spleen,  when 
wounded,  produces  no  discriminating  symptom.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  these  symptoms,  wounds  of  the  stomach 
intestines,  kidneys,  ureters,  or  bladders,  may  induce 
others,  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  their  contents. 
Ibis  is  followed  by  peritoneal  inflammation  and  ten¬ 
sion,  which  soon  terminate  in  gangrene, 

Gun-shot  wounds  in  the  thorax  are  generally 
considered  as  hopeless.  Yet  we  should  recollect,  that 
the  patient  has  some  advantages  over  one  who  is 
wounded  by  a  cutting  instrument.  The  haemorrhage, 
for  instance,  is  not  so  violent,  for  the  reasons  stated- 
and  the  external  aperture  does  not  readily  close :  but* 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  access  of  air,  and  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  lungs,  the  adhesive  inflammation  does  not 
readily  take  place  unless  there  were  previous  adhesions, 
arid  sometimes,  though  rarely  in  the  lungs,  the  suppu¬ 
ration  extends  to  every  part  of  the  wound  in  its  whole 
depth.  In  general,  superficial  dressings,  with  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity,  will  secure  the  patient,  if  no  very 
essential  injury,  as  the  wound  of  a  large- branch  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels,  has  taken  place.  Concussion  and 
fracture  of  the  skull  from  a  musket  ball  differs  in  no 
respect  from  the  same  effects  from  any  other  blow. 

Compound  gun-shot  wounds,  analogous  to  compound 
fractures,  often  heal  at  first  very  rapidly ;  but  when 
on  their  contraction  the  irritation  of  the  splinter  is  felt, 
the  incarnation  is  more  slow, .  and  they  become  fistu¬ 
lous.  This  even  happens  when  the  wounds  are  di¬ 
lated;  for  we  can  only  thus  separate  the  perfectly  de¬ 
tached  splinters,  and  the  others  will  in  time  produce  the 
same  effects.  In  this  case  tents  have  been  usually  em¬ 
ployed;  but  if  these  are  omitted  there  is  little  danger 
of  the  wound  healing.  If  exfoliation  is  expected,  the 
bone  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  to  expedite  the  process; 
but  in  general  nature  forms  the  abscess  most  conve¬ 
nient  for  its  exit.  The  only  objections  to  this  rule  are 
when  the  joints  are  affected,  particularly  the  small 
joints  of  the  extremities;  for  in  these,  unless  the  sore  is 
kept  open,  the  suppurative  process  is  disposed  to.exlend  ; 
or  when  the  sore  continues  fistulous,  by  a  disease  at 
its  fundus.  In  these  cases  large  openings  produce  sup¬ 
puration  and  granulations  in  a  short  time. 

To  remove  parts  which  are  incurable  is  an  attempt 
which  should,  if  possible,  be  delayed.  The  hurry,  the 
increased  energy,  the  fever,  indispensable  to  active  exer¬ 
tions  in  battle,  raise  a  commotion,  which,  when  joined 
with  the  irritation  of  an  operation,  renders  the  event 
almost  hopeless.  Few  can  support  the  loss  of  a  large 
limb  till  the  inflammatory  state  is  reduced,  and  it  must 
be  still  more  dangerous,  when  the  additional  causes  of 
irritation  just  mentioned  are  combined.  Amputation, 
therefore,  should  be  delayed,  unless  an  haemorrhage 
from  the  wound  of  a  large  artery  renders  it  indispensa¬ 
ble,  and,  in  that  case,  the  previous  haemorrhage  ren¬ 
ders  it  more  safe.  The  operation,  however,  seldom 
succeeds;  and  in  general  the  greater  proportion  in  which 
amputation  has  been  delayed  recovers.  See  Fractura, 
Fractured  leg. 

In  the  field  we  may  indeed  remove  a  limb,  which 
hangs  by  a  small  piece  of  flesh  only ;  for  the  amputation 
has  been  already  effected  by  the  ball :  in  the  held,  also, 
we  may  remove  hard  bodies  sticking  in  the  wound, 
replace  prolapsed  or  protruded  viscera,  or  remove 
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whatever  may  impede  or  render  the  removal  income* 

nient.  ,  .  .  ,  c 

In  general,  bleeding  has  been  employed  in  the  hrst 
instance,  and,  from  the  agitation,  &c.  just  described,  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  necessary  measure;  but  the  degree 
of  fever  and  excitement,  it  must  be  considered,  are 
temporary  only,  and  when  these  recede,  the  constitution 
flag's  in  proportion  to  the  former  increased  energy, 
thus  we  find  that  a  second  bleeding  seldom  succeeds 
when  the  fever  at  first  was  high.  In  general,  it  is  ob¬ 
served  that  every  injury  bears  bleeding  better,  the 
nearer  the  part  affected  is  to  the  chest.  Hie  joints  and 
distant  parts  are  more  susceptible  of  irritation  than  in¬ 
flammation.  -  When  there  is  much  pain  and  local  in¬ 
flammation,  leeches  are  highly  necessary,  and  particu¬ 
larly  useful,  and  in  every  instance  low  diet,  with  gentle 
laxatives,  are  essentially  necessary. 

Bark  has  been  given  freely  and  indiscriminately;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  lay  down  general  rules,  'lhc  great  excite¬ 
ment  has  been  said  to  be  soon  succeeded  by  collapse,  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  wounded  part  must  be  separated  by 
the  powers  of  nature.  rIhe  bark  should,  therefore,  be 
triven  early,  nor  should  we  wait  for  the  remission  of  the 
fnflammation  if  the  pulse  are  low.  It  is  better  to  direct 
it  too  soon  than  too  late.  Should  the  pulse  rise  too 
high  under  its  use,  a  circumstance  which  seldom  hap¬ 
pens,  small  bleedings  may  be  interposed. 

Irritation  and  pain  must  be  removed  by  opium, 
whatever  the  requisite  dose  may  prove,  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  is  relieved  as  when  it  arises  from  other  causes. 
The  volatile  alkali,  with  musk,  recommended  by  Mr. 
White,  has  been  in  many  instances  highly  useful. 

See  Amputatio  ;  Bell's  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  325  ; 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  99  ;  J.  Hunter’s  Works. 

SCL.OPETA  RIA  A' QUA,  (from  its  use  in  curing 
gun-shot  wounds).  See  Ak^uebusade. 

°  SCOLOrE'NDRIUM,  (from  its  leaves  resembling 
the  cr/.oAO'jrevSpa) .  See  Lingua  ckrvina. 

SCO.'LYMUS,  (from  cntoAoj,  a  thorn,  from  its  prick¬ 
ly  leaves).  See  CiNAKA. 

SCO' PA  REGIA.  See  lluscUs. 

SCOPULA,  (a  dim.  of  scopa,  a  broom).  A  brush. 
The  flesh-brush  promotes  a  brisk  circulation,  and  free 
perspiration.  Persons  with  weak  nerves,  the  seden¬ 
tary  and  paralytic,  should  supply  the  want  of  exercise 
with  half  an  hour’s  rubbing  every  night  and  morning. 
See  Frictio. 

SCORBU  TICUS  SU'CCUS.  Spiritus  cochlcarice 
aureus.  See  Cochueari A  BR1TANN1CA. 

SCORBUTUS,  (from  the  German  word  scharbock). 
The  Scurvy,  gingibrachium,  and  gwgipedium,  because 
the  gums,  arms,  and  legs,  are  affected  by  it.  Hippocrates 
considers  it  as  a  disease  of  the  spleen,  De  Internis  Af- 
fectionibug ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  among  the  impe- 
tigiues,  defining  it  in  the  following  terms.  After  living 
on  putrid,  salted  animal  food,  in  a  cold  country,  with¬ 
out  recent  vegetable  substances,  universal  debility,  at¬ 
tended  with  fetid  breath,  loose,  spongy,  bleeding  gums, 
different  coloured  spots  in  the  skin,  most  commonly 
livid,  particularly  at  the  roots  of  the  hair. 

As  the  causes  of  this  disease  must  always  have  pre¬ 
vailed,  its  antiquity  is  probably  high  Some  of  its  symp¬ 
toms  are  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  and  it  seems  to 
be  mentioned  distinctly  by  Strabo,  lib  xvi.  sub  liuem. 
Rousseus  also  supposes  it  to  be  the  disease  which  so 
severely  afflicted  the  Roman  army  under  the  command 


of  Caesar  Germanicus;  Pliny,  xxv  3.  The  accounts, 
however,  are  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  that  of  Join- 
ville  in  his  History  of  St.  Louis  is  more  striking.  He 
refers  the  disease  to  the  army  eating  a  kind  of  fish 
(bourbettes)  that  feed  on  human  bodies;  and  describes 
the  spots,  the  wasting  of  the  calves  of  the  leg,  and  the 
hemorrhages  (p.  6’3).  It  is  remarkable  that  he  calL  it 
the  disease  of  the  East. 

As  a  disease  of  mariners,  it  first  particularly  attracted 
notice- in  Vasco  dc  Gamas  famous  voyage,  149  >  a|)d 
frequently  occurred  in  voyages  during  the  next  fit.ty 
years ;  but  the  disease  was  first  particularly  mentioned  in 
the  Botanologicum  ot  Euritius  Cordus,  who  recom¬ 
mends  the  lesser  celandine  for  it.  The  first  professed 
work  on  the  scurvy  seems  io  be  that  of  Ecthios,  in  ’  .541 , 
though  probably  not  first  published ;  but  the  first  in 
which  the  disease  was  distinctly  noticed  at  some  length 
is  that  of  Wierus,  in  1567;  bur.  as  Wierus  eclipsed  his 
cotemporaries,  so  he  was  in  turn  obscured  by  Eugale- 
nus,  whose  treatise  was  for  many  years  the  standard. 
We  have  introduced  this  short  early  history  chiefly  to 
remark,  that  it  is  mentioned  by  these  authors  as  an 
eastern  or  northern  disease,  particularly  observed  in 
Holland,  and  on  the  north  of  Germany  and  Denmark, 
where  it  seems  to  have  been  the  genuine  offspring  of 
inactivity,  gloom,  and  damp.  At  no  great  distance  of 
time,  however,  it  was  appropriated  to  this  country,  and 
it  has  continued  to  haunt  the  minds  of  many  imaginary 
sick  men,  as  well  as  to  be  an  opprobrium  to  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  delusion  is  not  vet  conquered, 
and  almost  every  patent  medicine  secures  itself  a  fa* 
vourable  reception,  by  pretending  to  relieve  and  eradi¬ 
cate  the  scurvy. 

The  imputation  was  not,  however,  wholly  ground¬ 
less.  England  was  formerly,  in  many  parts,  damp  and 
marshy.  Stall-fed  oxen  were  uncommon,  and  the 
Englishman,  accustomed  to  an  animal  diet,  lived  chiefly 
during  the  winter  on  salted  provisions.  The  diet,  the 
damp,  and  the  gloomy  unsocial  modes  of  our  ancestors, 
were  well  calculated  to  produce  scurvy :  it  was  there¬ 
fore  a  common  diSbase,  which  the  earliest  vegetable 
sprouts  were  well  calculated  to  relieve,  and  from 
whence  the  numerous  tribe  ot  antiscorbutics  was  de¬ 
rived.  It  is  now  equally  rare  with  us,  and  with  our 
more  southern  neighbours;  for  the  more  acescent  diet, 
the  comparative  disuse  of  salted  provisions,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  antiseptics  introduced  to  our  tables,  with  more 
social  dispositions,  and  less  retired  manners,  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  predisponent  and  exciting  causes.  The  dis¬ 
ease  rately  occurs,  at  present,  even  at  sea. 

The  first  appearance  of  scurvy  is  evinced  by  a  pale, 
bloated  complexion,  lassitude,  and  a  disinclination  to 
motion,  with  diminished  energy  in  every  muscular  exer¬ 
tion.  If  the  gums  are  then  examined,  they  will  be 
found  spongy,  apt  to  bleed  on  being  touched,  tire  teeth 
loosened  in  their  sockets.  The  skin  is  sometimes  rough, 
but  more  often  smooth  and  shining,  covered  with  Blue- 
ish  or  livid  spots,  which  do  not  rise  above  it,  and  these 
spots  often  coalesce  in  large  blotches,  particularly  in  the 
legs  and  thighs.  About  the  same  period  old  ulcers 
often  again  break  out,  old  fractures  are  again  dis¬ 
united,  and  the  slightest  mercurial  quickly  produces  sa¬ 
livation.  The  ulcers  discharge  often  a  sanies,  or  arc 
covered  with  a  coagulated  eruor,  which  is  renewed  as 
often  as  it  is  separated.  The  edges  are  livid,  with  irre¬ 
gular  edges,  apparently  ot  new  flesh,  which  often  m- 
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creases  to  a  bloody  fungus.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period  (lie  appetite  continues  good,  and,  though  tensive 
pains  aie  occasionally  distressing,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
patient  feels  little  inconvenience. 

1  he  state  of  the  bowels  is  very  various.  The  stools 
are  often  frequent  and  offensive,  but  costiveness  is 
sometimes  obstinate.  The  urine  is  commonly  high- 
coloured-  and  fetid  5  the  pulse  feeble,  and  seldom  quick. 
A  weakness  in  the  joints  appears  early,  but  increases 
with  the  disease,  and  a  shrinking  of  the  flexor  muscles 
renders  the  limbs  useless.  The  calves  of  the  legs  shrink, 
with  sometimes  an  irregular  hardness,  and  at  length  be¬ 
come  oedematous.  The  last  stage  is  truly  distressing. 
Blood  is  frequently  discharged  from  the  intestines, 
bladder,  &c.  The  slightest  motion  brings  on  faintness! 
and  often  immediate  death.  Though  catchings  of  the 
breath  and  occasional  syncope  appear  in  the  more  early 
stages,  yet  they  only  become  considerable  and  danger¬ 
ous  in  the  later ;  yet  so  disproportioned  is  the  pain  and 
the  actual  feelings  of  weakness  to  the  real  state  of  the 
patient,  that  he  often  attempts  exertions,  and  dies  in  the 
flrst  action.  M  hen  animated  by  any  powerful  motive, 
as  to  get  on  shore,  or  sometimes  to  join  in  an  engage¬ 
ment,  he  will  for  .a  time  succeed,  but  death  follows  the 
iirst  exertion  or  the  first  remission  of  his  energy,  for  it 
seldom  cuts  him  off  in  the  midst;  and  if  a  scorbutic 
seaman  can  survive  the  flrst  movement,  he  will  often 
"bear  to  be  cairied  on  shore,  though  he  may  not  lotif 
outlive  the  removal. 

"We  have  remarked,  that,  for  many  years  the  scurvy 
was  considered  as  the  endemic  of  Holland,  and  the  lower 
districts  of  the  north  of  Germany.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  it  was  also  lor  a  long  time  endemic ;  and  no 
sticngei  proof  can  be  alleged  than  the  great  anxiety 
shown  by  but  chard  and  Alberti  to  disprove  the  accusa¬ 
tion.  Mertens  allows  it  to  be  frequent  in  Russia,  and 
various  authors  admit  it  to  be  common  in  different  parts 

Germany,  particularly  in  Thuringia.  It  has  occa¬ 
sionally  appeared  as  an  epidemic  in  fleets  and  armies, 
particularly  in  the  Russian,  and  contagion  has  been 
sometimes  suspected.  In  Fourcroy’s  Medical  Journal 
we  have  an  instance  of  its  being  quickly  fatal  ;  but  in 
this  case  there  was  much  reason  to  suspect  the  compli¬ 
cation  of  another  complaint.  It  is  greatly  aggravated, 
when  combined  with  lues.  In  some  instances  it  has 
been  supposed  hereditary. 

On  dissection,  effusions  in  the  different  cavities  were 
constantly  discovered;  and  Dr.  Lind  has  mentioned  his 
observing  the  fluid  peculiarly  acrimonious,  probably 
saline.  Bloody  effusions  in  different  parts  had  occur¬ 
red,  and  even  in  the  interstices  of  the  muscles.  The 
fleshy  parts  were  soft  and  tender,  giving  little  resistance 
to  the  slightest  impression;  and  the  epiphyses  are 
sometimes  separated  from  the  bones.  (Saviard  and 
loupart.)  I  be  brain  was,  however,  sound,  and  the 
chy  opoeuc,  as  well  as  the  thoracic,  viscera  usually 
healthy  m  their  appearance;  but  spots  and  sometimes 
effusions,  were  discoverable  on  the  mesentery,  stomach, 
&c.  which  were  not  mortified  sloughs,  but  of  a  firm, 
resisting  nature  The  mesenteric  glands  are  some¬ 
times  enlarged;  different  viscera  are  obstructed;  and, 
in  one  instance,  an  ulcer  was  found  in  the  heart. 

Scurvy  is  not  peculiar  to  seamen  or  navigators.  There 
are  instances  of  its  occurring  in  besieged  towns;  in 
low  damp  situations,  where  the  food  has  been  deficient 
iii  quantity,  or  of  a  low  quality.  In  one  recorded  in¬ 


stance  it  occurred  in  a  young  woman,  who  had  u,k 
sisted  almost  wholly  on  tea. 

I  he  nature  of  scurvy  has  been  apparently  misumW 
Stood.  The  dissolved  state  of  the'  blood, 
w  eakness,  the  spots,  &c.  seem  to  point  out  a  putrescent 
aimost  a  putrid  state  of  the  vital  fluid  as  its  cause;  and 
h.s  opinion  led  to  the  many  experiments  on  putmfac- 
tion,  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  record.  Yet  blood 
when  taken,  had  a  buffy  crust,  and  life  was  certainly 
incompatible  with  the  degree  and  continuance  of  a  state 
so  highly  putrid,  if  the  appearances  were  really  from 
putrefaction.  The  most  fatal  blow  to  the  theory  was 
however,  the  effect  of  different  remedies;  for  while 
the  bark 'and  vitriolic  acid  were  useless,  acid  fruits  and 
oieraceous  plants  immediately  relieved.  But  before 
wc  can  engage  farther  with  advantage  in  this  enquiry 
it  will  be  proper  to  consider  more  minutely  the  fancied 
oi  the  real  remote  causes,  and  to  assign  the  true  value 
of  some  supposed  sources  of  this  complaint. 

Its  frequent  occurrence  in  sea  voyages  led  at  once 
to  the  suspicion  that  scurvy  was  owing  to  sea-salt;  and 
the  fact  that  solutions  of  almost  every  neutral  prevented 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  supported  the  opinion, 
bait  was  also  septic  in  small  quantities,  and  all  septics 
promoted  the  attenuation  of  the  fluids.  The  theory 
was  supported  by  numerous  experiments,  and  even  Dr 
Lind,  m  the  former  editions  of  his  work,  following  the 
opinions  of  sir  John  Pringle,  countenanced  it.  Yet 
this  opinion  was  opposed  by  numerous  observations,  by 
some  of  the  remote  causes,  and  the  effects  of  remedies’ 
Scurvy  appeared  where  the  diet  was  by  no  means  saline - 
m  damp  situations,  whatever  the  diet  were,  unless  «-e- 
nerous  and  stimulating:  it  w'as  prevented  by  cheerflil- 
ness  and  exercise;  cured  by  remedies  which  had  no 
very  striking  effect  in  a  chemical  view. 

Copper  was  supposed  to  be  a  cause  introduced  into 
the  system  of  sailors,  by  a  neglect  in  cleaning  the  cu- 
linaiy  vessels  ot  the  ship  (Travis.  Medical  Observations 
and  Inquiries,  ii.  1.);  but  this  idea  is  evidently  fallaci¬ 
ous;  and  Col  batch,  who  attributes  the  disease  to  a  super¬ 
abundant  alkali,  is  not  far  distant  from  those  who  derive 
it  fiom  a  septic  poison.  Unfortunately  the  alkalescent 
plants  are  the  best  remedies.  A  deficiency  of  water 
and  damaged  flour  have  been  accused  with  as  little 
justice.  Yet  there  is  one  point  in  which  the  damaged 
flour  and  the  salted  provisions  meet,  viz.  in  affording 
a  diet  of  very  inferior  alimentary  powers;  but  each  is 
only  an  exciting  cause,  though,  when  long  continued, 
each  may  assist  in  inducing  the  disease;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  where  such  provisions  only  can  be  procured,  the 
causes  w'hich  we  shall  soon  mention  must  concur. 

We  have  remarked  that  scurvy  is  the  offspring  of 
confined  air,  of  damp,  of  distress,  of  inactivity,  orf  on 
the  other  hand,  too  great  fatigue,  as  well  as  an  unali¬ 
mentary  diet.  To  all  these  seamen  are  exposed.  'I  heir 
births  under  the  old  regime  were  seldom  ventilated, 
and  usually  damp.  In  long  voyages,  and  in  desperate 
attempts,  the  mind  was  in  despair;  in  moderate  weather 
the  exertion  was  inconsiderable,  and  from  the  thought¬ 
less  seaman  s  improvidence,  the  clothing  was  insuffi¬ 
cient,  and  the  diet  that  only  of  the  ship.  The  few  aids 
which  his  wages  might  procure  were  sacrificed  to  his 
luxuries,  viz.  ardept  spirits,  which  were  equally  inju¬ 
rious.  If  we  look  at  the  disease,  when  it  occurs  in 
other  situations,  we  shall  find  the  same  concurring 
causes ;  ancf  when  we  examine  five  best  prophylactic 
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systems,  we  shall  perceive  that  they  are  designed  to  ob¬ 
viate*  the  effects  which  result  trom  them. 

The  first  effect  must  be  debility,  and  a  deficiency  of 
perspiration.  We  accordingly  find  first  a  languor  and 
a  dry  skin.  Diminished  powers  of  digestion  follow, 
and  the  result  is  a  defective  assimilation,  or  a  depraved 
state  of  the  fluids.  The  original  source  of  the  disease 
is  therefore  depressed  energy  of  mind  and  body ;  the 
consequence  is  diminished  irritability  and  a  diminished 
power  of  all  the  functions,  particularly  those  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  and  assimilatory  organs.  The  appearance  of  the 
blood  shows  a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  and  the  confined 
situation  of  the  scorbutic  patient  sufficiently  explains 
the  source;  but  in  every  circumstance,  debility  is  at¬ 
tended  either  with  a  deficiency  of  the  red  particles  of 
the  blood,  or  a  change  in  their  vivid  hue.  This  effect 
we  lurt'e  often  remarked,  though  we  were  unable  to  ex¬ 
plain  it.  Numerous  authors  have  observed  that  either 
a  lower  quality  of  the  food  or  humidity  of  the  air  are 
among  the  causes  of  scurvy  ;  aud  Storck,  in  his  Annus 
IMedicus,  i.  22,  has  attributed  the  disease,  as  it  occurs 
in  hospitals,  to  these  sources.  In  moist  situations,  espe¬ 
cially  where  languor,  inactivity,  and  distress  of  mind 
are  combined,  scurvy  has  been  a  frequent  disease.  That 
the  principal  effect  of  the  remote  causes  is  onrtlie  ner¬ 
vous  system,  the  earliest  symptoms  sufficiently  prove, 
and  sir  Francis  Milman  has  collected  them  with  this 
view.  Dr.  Trotter,  who  has  examined  scurvy  in  al¬ 
most  its  exclusive  seats,  refers  the  cause  to  the  blood ; 
but  we  have  often  remarked  that  almost  every  change 
in  the  vital  fluid  is  referable  to  some  disease  of  the 
nervous  system. 

As  the  blood,  however,  is  ultimately  affected,  and  as 
the  most  striking  symptoms  are  produced  in  this  fluid, 
much  satisfaction  would  result  from  well-couducted 
chemical  inquiries  into  the  real  changes  discoverable  in 
it.  No  such,  however,  have  been  offered  to  the  public 
since  the  nature  of  (he  circulating  fluids  has  been  more 
accurately  ascertained.  We  can  only  therefore  approach 
the  solution  of  the  question  by  induction. 

The  colour  of  the  blood  shows  a  deficiency  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  perhaps  an  accumulation  of  carbone.  This,  as 
observed,  may  be  owing  in  part  to  confinement,  but  is 
certainly  connected  with  debility.  Each  cause  may 
irave  its  influence.  An  equally  certain  change  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency,  or  a  more  perfect  solution  of  the  gluten  and 
fibrin.  A  want  of  irritability  is  connected  generally 
with  a  deficiency  of  the  fibrin,  and  this  portion  of  the 
blood  apparently  depends  on  a  strong,  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  gluten  is  also  seemingly  deficient ;  but  we 
know  that  it  may  be  more  copiously  dissolved  in  the 
serum  by  an  additional  quantity  ot  any  ammoniacal 
salt;  though  in  weak  constitutions  its  proportion  is 
certainly  diminished.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Lind 
show  the  existence  of  an  acrimony,  probably  a  saline 
one,  in  the  blood,  which  may,  as  just  remarked,  promote 
the  solubility  of  the  gluten.  The  nature  of  the  salt  has 
not,  however,  been  ascertained.  We  now  know  that 
the  slower  concretion  of  the  blood  will  account  for  the 
huffy  coat  observed  on  bleeding  scorbutic  patients,  and 
it  is  expressly  observed  that  the  buff  is  tender. 

In  preventing  the  scurvy,  the  sagacity,  the  judgment, 
flic  experience,  and  perseverance  of  one  man  have  done 
more  than  all  the  speculations  of  philosophers  ;  and  he 
h  is  directed  all  his  views  to  the  causes  laid  down.  We 
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mean  Captain  Cooke;  but  while  he  leads  the  way,  m* 
merous  improvements  have,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  added  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  seamen. 

The  ship  in  the  first  place,  by  frequent  drying  and 
ventilation,  is  preserved  from  damp  and  from  foul  air; 
the  men  are  encouraged  to  change  their  clothes, 
and  compelled,  for  so  thoughtless  is  the  British  seaman 
that  compulsion  will  be  requisite,  not  to  sleep,  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  in  those  which  are  wet.  Their  clothes  arc 
also  adapted  to  the  climate  in  which  they  may  be,  and 
in  the  higher  latitudes  they  are  defended  from  cold 
with  peculiar  anxiety.  In  the  night  the  crew  is  often 
divided  into  three,  instead  of  into  two,  watches,  that  is, 
one  third  of  the  crew  only  are  on  deck,  and  each  man 
has  consequently  eight  out  of  twelve  hours  free  from 
duty.  The  mind  is  usually  amused  in  the  intervals  of 
labour  by  encouraging  'every  species  of  amusement, 
every  kind  of  active  exercise,  which  keeps  up  the  per¬ 
spiration,  and  prevents  the  dangerous  ennui.  Cleanli¬ 
ness  should  be  constantly  encouraged,  and  indeed  en¬ 
forced  ;  the  linen  frequently  changed;  the  hair  combed ; 
and  the  body  washed  in  sea-water.  Fresh  water  for 
j;he  linen,  and  domestic  purposes,  should  be  provided  in 
plenty,  and  if  deficient,  rinsing  the  linen  in  salt  water 
will  be  of  service,  and  it  will  not  be  dangerous  to  put 
on  the  shirt  while  wet.  Water,  however,  should  be 
taken  in  at  every  land,  where  access  to  it  is  practicable, 
and  on  each  occasion  all  the  water  formerly  collected 
should  be  started.  It  isffiest  preserved  from  putrefac¬ 
tion  by  charring  the  inside  of  the  casks;  but  if  aerated 
barytes  could  be  readily  procured,  it  might  be  preserved 
by  a  small  portion  of  vitriolic  acid,  and  this  would  be 
completely  separated  by  the  earth,  while  some  portion 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  remaining  would  render  the 
water  more  wholesome. 

The  diet  of  seamen  should  be  particularly  attended 
to.  On  the  West-India  station,  coffee,  and  sometimes 
cocoa,  forms,  with  sugar,  a  salutary  beverage  for  their 
breakfasts;  and  whenever  fresh  animal  food  can  be 
procured,  it  should  be  served, out  in  its  freshest  state. 
Oatmeal  and  flour,  with  raisins  and  sugar,  will  furnish 
a  salubrious  diet,  in  different  forms ;  and  the  pease, 
which  can  be  preserved  in  all  climates,  furnishes  a  little 
variety  to  their  scanty  fare,  without  adding  greatly  to 
its  salubrity. 

This  diet,  with  the  former  precautions,  will  often 
present  the  scurvy  from  appearing,  or  from  extending 
in  any  considerable  degree;  but  modern  observation 
has  added  many  other  prophylactics. 

As  vegetables  are  almost  the  only  remedy  for  scurvy, 
so  it  has  been  a  subject  of  the  greatest  anxiety  to  pre  • 
serve  them,  with  their  peculiar  qualities,  scarcely  im¬ 
paired.  The  juice  of  acid  fruits  has  been  preserved  in 
different  ways;  but  all  are  too  expensive  for  general 
use,  and  the  more  practicable  methods  rarely  preserve 
the  juices  unchanged.  Lemon  juice,  boiled  down  to 
the  consistence  of  a  rob,  is  changed  in  its  quality:  the 
mucilage  is  burnt,  and  the  acid  partly  decomposed. 
Some  decomposition  also  takes  place  when  kept  in  bot¬ 
tles  most  carefully  stopped,  and  the  add  is  apparently 
changed  into  a  resinous  substance  of  a  bitter  taste, 
not  owing  to  the  access  of  air;  for  it  occurs  when  the 
external  air  is  most  carefully  excluded,  and  in  the  dark¬ 
est  situations. 

Sour-crout,  sliced  cabbage  packed  closely  with  lay®.": 
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of  salt,  and  firmly  pressed  together,  is  preserved  with 
little  change,  except  what  appears  advantageous,  viz 
the  acetous  fermentation,  from  whence  its  appellation  is 
derived.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  useful  aliment,  and  a 
pleasing,  as  well  as  a  wholesome,  condiment,  with  the 
usual  salt  provision. 

As  drinks,  cyder  and  spruce  beer  are  highly  useful. 
The  latter  may  be  easily  prepared  from  the  extract  of 
the  spruce  fir,  which  is  uninjured  by  keeping.  The 
most  salutary  drink,  however,  either  as  such,  or  a  medi¬ 
cine,  is  the  sweet-wort.  Three  parts  of  boiling  water 
are  poured  on  one  of  ground  malt,  which,  when  well 
packed  in  small  casks,  is  uninjured  by  any  climate  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  ground  in  a  hand- 
mill  when  used,  and  is  suffered  to  infuse  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  when  the  clear  liquor  is  poured  off.  By 
these  means  the  scurvy  is  often  prevented,  and  high 
degrees  of  it  are  cured  even  at  sea.  A  necessary  pre¬ 
caution,  however,  is  to  take  in  vegetables  at  every  land 
where  the  ship  touches;  and,  while  the  stock  lasts,  to 
feed  the  crew  almost  wholly  on  them. 

Fresh  vegetables,  we  know,  are  the  only  effectual 
remedy;  yet  they  are  not  highly  alimentary.;  they  do 
not  furnish  oxygen,  or  add  to  the  proportion  of  fibrin 
and  gluten.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  causes 
assigned  w'ere  theoretical,  di.d  not  the  prophylaxis  sup¬ 
port  them.  Various  are  the  suppositions  on  which 
their  utility  has  been  thought  to  depend;  but  we  find 
none  that  has  the  semblance  of  probability,  except  their 
acescence.  All  vegetables  are  not,  however,  equally  ef¬ 
fectual,  though  all  are  useful.  The  acid  fruits  are  par¬ 
ticularly  beneficial ;  but  what  are  styled  the  alkales¬ 
cent  plants,  the  tetradynamiae,  including  the  alliaceae, 
are  particularly  so.  This  is  partly  owing  to  their  acri¬ 
mony,  by  which  they  apparently  excite  the  languid 
nawers  of  the  stomach ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this 
idea,  we  find,  from  Dr.  Lind,  that  the  virtues  of 
lemon-juice  are  greatly  promoted  by  combining  it 
with  Madeira  wine.  The  first  effect  of  this  change  of 
diet  is  a  moderate  diarrhoea,  attended  or  followed  by  a 
inoister  skin,  a  more  genial. glow,  and  spirits  less  de¬ 
pressed.  The  changes  from  this  diet  are  rapid,  espe¬ 
cially  on  shore.  .  If  the  sailor  survive  the  first  removal, 
even  a  few  days  will  sometimes  raise  him  to  compara¬ 
tive  strength  and  spirits:  a  fortnight  often  effectually 
restores  him. 

Few  other  remedies  are  successful ;  but  many  are  re¬ 
corded  by  different  authors.  We  pass  over  the  scor¬ 
butic  juices,  the  hydrolapathum,  the  juice  of  celan¬ 
dine,  salted  cucumbers,  preserved  gooseberries,  the 
horse-radish,  menyanthes  trifoliata,  potatoes,  8cc.  as 
these  are  only  different  kinds  of  vegetable  matter  in 
more  or  less  active  forms.  -The  vegetable  acids  have 
been  supplied  by  spirit  of  salt,  of  vitriol  and  nitre;  by 
cream  of  tartar,  with  sulphur,  and  by  fixed  air.  The 
latter  has  been  exhibited  in  effervescing  draughts,  and 
in  fermenting  mixtures,  and  is  the  only  remedy  of 
this  kind  which  has  any  claim  to  our  confidence:  its 
utility,  however,  is  slight  or  uncertain.  Such  are  the 
'contrarieties  in  medicine,  that  even  alkalis  (the  cornu 
cer  i)  and  alum  have  had  their  advocates.  Lime-water 
and  the  calamus  aromaticus  are  recommended  by  Stoll. 

The  great  debility,  and  the  dissolved  state  of  the 
fluids,  indicated  the  use  of  the  bark;  but  it  has  had  few 
supporters,  fur  it  has  scarcely  in  any  instance  been  use¬ 


ful.  The  same  principle,  however,  seemingly  iecj 
Cullen  to  recommend  the  arnica,  Stoll  to  use  the  iron 
and  an  author  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine  to  speak  fa¬ 
vourably  of  the  lunar  crystals.  The  hemlock  it  is  said, 
lias  been  employed  with  advantage;  but  the  strongest 
testimony  in  its  favour  is  that  of  Schlinder,  who  used  it 
with  success  in  the  Russian  armies.  He  employed, 
however,  the  expressed  juice,  and  combined  it  with  four 
times  the  quantity  of  orange  juice 

Some  of  the  more  pungent  vegetables,  as  the  mustard, 
the  sedum  acre,  and  the  lepidium,  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  with  the  myrrh,  the  rubia  tinciorum,  and 
others,  on  a  more  uncertain  foundation.  Purgatives  have 
been  sometimes  given,  and  mercury,  either  in  small 
doses  or  in  such  as  to  raise  a  salivation.  Our  collection 
of  remedies  is  by  no  means  exhausted;  but  we  shall 
only  add  one,  said  to  be  of  more  importance;  burying- 
the  patient,  so  high  as  the  neck,  in  warm  sand.  This  is 
by  no  means  an  unpromising  plan. 

Though  these  medicines  are  useless  in  curing  the  dis¬ 
ease,  some  of  them  are  advantageous  in  relieving  parti¬ 
cular  symptoms.  The  spongy  gums  may  be  washed 
with  a  decoction  of  the  bark,  acidulated  with  the  muri¬ 
atic  acid;  and  ulcers  spreading  in  the  mouth,  touched 
occasionally  with  the  mel  rosae,  acidulated  with  the  same 
acid.  If  a  salivation  comes  on,  camphor,  with  some 
cordial,  mild,  opiated  electuary,  may  be  repeated  every 
four  or  six  hours,  for  it  generally  arises  from  a  dry  skin. 
If  the  legs  are  cedematous,  gentle  frictions  are  useful; 
and  in  cases  of  haemorrhage,  the  mineral  acids  may  be 
given  at  proper  intervals.  But  though  some  advantages 
may  be  obtained  by  these  particular  administrations  and 
applications,  yet  all  these  and  the  rest  of  the  symptoms 
disappear  in  proportion  as  success  follows  the  general 
method  of  cure 

The  scorbutic  ulcer  also,  called  the  putrid  ulcer,  af¬ 
fords  no  good  digestion,  but  a  thin,  fetid  sanies,  mixed 
with  blood,  which  at  length  hath  the  true  appearance  of 
cruor  caked  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty  wiped  off  The  flesh  underneath  is  soft  and 
spongy;  and  if  the  sloughs  are  removed  they  soon  return : 
the  edges  are  generally  of  a  livid  colour,  and  puffed  up 
with  excrescences  of  proud  flesh,  arising  from  under  the 
skin.  From  compression,  the  fungus  is  apt  to  mortify; 
and  the  limb  always  becomes  cedematous,  painful,  and 
for  the  most  part  spotted.  As  the  scurvy  increases  in 
the  general  habit,  the  ulcer  shoots  out  a  soft,  bloody 
fungus,  which  the  sailors  call,  from  its  resemblance, 
bulhck's  liver:  it  often  rises  in  a  night  to  a  great 
size,  and,  if  destroyed,  will  be  reproduced  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  These  ulcers  do  not  speedily  affect  the 
bones.  The  slightest  wounds  or  bruises  in  scorbutic 
patients  degenerate  into  such  ulcers,  which  by  their  re¬ 
markable  putridity  are  easily  distinguished  from  all 
other  sores.  In  some  instances  these  ulcers  are  attend? 
ed  with  soft  spongy  gums. 

As  an  internal  medicine,  when  scorbutic  ulcers  at¬ 
tend,  Dr.  Kirkland  highly  recommends  the  muriatic 
acid  given  in  water,  or  mixed  with  the  bark  Mr  Bell 
observes,  that  their  cure  depends  much  upon  the 
relief  of  the  disease  of  the  system,  which  should  be 
corrected  previous  to  any  attempt  to  cure  the  ulcer, 
which  may  be  treated  with  the  unguentum  Egyptiacum, 
and  the  mel  rosarum,  with  a  small  portion  ot  vitriolic 
acid,  In  the  milder  instances,  such  as  usually  happen 
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in  England,  the  cause  is  more  frequently  the  want  of 
due  nourishment ;  and  better  food,  with  a  more  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  it,  and  a  little  good  wine,  are  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  aids  The  bark  is  more  useful  in  this  than  m 
any  other  kind  of  ulcer,  and  it  should  be  given  as  freely 
as  the  stomach  will  admit.  As  a  dressing,  pledgets  of 
lint  dipped  in  a  strong  decoction  of  the  bark,  or  the 
carrot-poultice,  will  correct  the  foetor  from  the  discharge. 
When  this  is  vanished,  and  the  sloughs  only  are  to  be 
removed,  the  ungt.  resinae  flavae,  with  hydrargyrus  ni- 
tratus.  will  be  the  most  convenient  application;  and  the 
cure  is  finished  by  gentle- pressure.  What  is  said  \\  ith 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  scorbutic  ulcers  is  applicable 
to  all  sores  connected  with  a  dissolution  of  the  fluids, 
from  any  other  cause,  viz.  those  which  remain  after 
critical- abscesses,  or  that  succeed  to  putrid  fe\eis. 

See  Lind  on  the  Scurvy,  third  edition ;  Macbride  s 
Essays,  essay  4  ;  Wieri  Observationes  ;  Eugalenus  de 
Scorbuto;  Willisii  Opera;  Pringle’s  Diseases  of  the 
Army,  Appendix;  IJulme  de  Scorbuto;  Millmans 
Inquiry;  Trotter  on  the  Scurvy;  Monro  in  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Transactions;  Zeviani  Sopra  lo  Scorbuto;  Aascow 
in  the  Copenhagen  Transactions,  v.  i.;  Guthrie  and 
Clark,  Medical  Commentaries, Edinburgh;  Huxham  s 
"Works  ;  Medical  Museum,  vol.  i.  and  ii. ;  Hoftmanni 
Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  421,  &c.;  Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p. 
408.;  Cullen’s  First  Lines,  vol.  iv.;  Medical  1  ransac- 
tions,  vol.  ii.  325.  47 1 ;  Lond.  Medical  Journal,  vol.  n. 
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SCO'RDIO  ELECTA'RIUM  E.  See  Diascok- 

SCORD1UM,  (from  its  resembling  garlic,  ewopoSov, 
in  «mell) ;  trissogo  palustns,  chamcedrys  pahistris  album 
redolem  j  WATER  GERMANDER;  teucrivm  scvrdium 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  790.  Hie  flowers  resemble  those  of  the 
charnsedrys,  one  or  two  proceeding  from  the  alae  of 
each  leaf;  the  calyx  tubulated ;  the  leaves  hoary.  Hie 
leaves  v hen  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers  yield  a  mode¬ 
rately  strong  alliaceous  smell,  and  are  bitter  to  the  taste : 
by  keeping  the  garlic  smell  is  lost,  and  the  bitter 
improved.  °  Hie  leaves  moderately  dried  yield  their 
virtue  to  water  or  to  spirit;  but  though  water  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  flavour,  no  essential  oil  is  obtained, 
though  a  large  quantity  of  the  leaves  are  employed. 
An  extract  made  from  the  spirituous  tincture  is  the 
best.  The  plant  is  recommended  as  an  alexipharmic 
and  corroborant  in  putrid  diseases;  and  was  long  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  antiseptic  and  alexipharmic  of  singular 
power  5  and  it  has  been  recorded  as  successful  in  the 
plague  which  raged  in  Turkey.  Bergius  calls  it  anti¬ 
putrescent,  tonic,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  resolvent; 
while  others  employ  it  only  in  antiseptic  cataplasms  and 
fomentations.  It  is,  however,  now  entirely  neglected. 
See  Lewis  and  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica;  Neumann  s 
Chemistry.  See  Saliva  syi.vestris. 

SCORDOT1S  and  SCORODO'NIA,  («tfo  ra  ruapc- 
iiv  v,  from  its  smell).  See  Salvia  syi.vestris. 

SCORPIO,  Lin.  System  Naturae,  vol.  ii.  1037' 
Modern  naturalists,  particularly  La  Treille,  have  ar¬ 
ranged  this  animal  with  some  of  its  congeneres,  the 
thelyphonus,  (confounded  with  the  phalangia  by  I.in- 
nauis,  and  with  the  tarantula  by  Fabricius)  ;  the  cfaeli- 
fer  and  phyrius,  (arranged  also  by  Linnseua  as  species  of 
phalangium),  under  the  family  name  of  scorpiimidcs. 
$  he  characters  of  this  group  are,  “a  wingless  body  j 
vof.  u. 


head  not  distinct  from  the  thorax;  without  antennae; 
iawa  composed  of  two  daws  ;  abdomen  separated  from 
the  thorax,  or  confounded  with  it,  but  distinguished  by 
the  appearance  of  rings,  with  not  less  than  eight  feet, 
and  palpae,  in  the  form  of  arms,  distinguished  by  a  kind 
of  hand."  The  characters  of  the  scorpion  are,  “  palpae. 
or  arms,  terminated  by  an  enlarged  articulation,  with 
closed  claws,  and'  the  inferior  lips  of  the  two  portions 
short  and  simple."  There  are  from  six  to  eight  species, 
of  which  we  shall  only  distinguish  the  European  and  the 

African  scorpion.  .  .  c 

The  scorpion  has  an  elongated  body,  with  from  six 
to  eight  eyes,  of  which  the  largest  are  in  the  middle  ot 
the  thorax,  and  the  others,  very  small  ones,  011  the 
sides.  The  thorax  is  united  to  the  abdomen,  and  the 
latter  consists  of  distinct  rings,  terminated  by  a  tail 
formed  by  six  knots,  the  last  of  which  is  an  oval  mass, 
elongated  above,  in  a  pointed  sting.  It  has  eight  feet, 
and  two  dentelated  laminae,  in  the  form  of  combs,  un¬ 
der  the  belly.  _ 

Scorpions  are  found  in  the  warmer  regions  of  both 
worlds,  inhabiting  neither  the  arctic  nor  evert  the  tem¬ 
perate  regions.  Those  of  Europe  arc  scarcely  moro 
than  an  inch  long,  while  in  India  they  are  sometimes 
five  inches.  The  tail  is  moveable  in  every  direction, 
and  the  scorpion  usually  carries  it  raised  above  its  body, 
bent  in  an  arch  over  its  head. 

The  bite  of  the  scorpion,  according  to  Redi  and 
Maupertuis,  is  not  always  poisonous,  though  it  occa¬ 
sionally  is  so.  The  full  effect  of  the  venom  seems  only 
to  be  felt  when  the  powers  of  the  animal  have  not  been 
for  a  long  time  exerted.  The  European  species  are 
scarcely  in  any  instance  capable  ot  inflicting  a  fatal 
wound.  The  remedies  are  oil  and  warm  sudorifics. 
It  was  usual  to  order  oil  in  which  scorpions  had  been 
suffocated  ;  but  the  addition  of  the  insect  is  an  idle  re¬ 
finement.  Emollient  cataplasms  are  said  to  be  also 
useful ;  but,  as  the  bite  is  seldom  dangerous,  many  re¬ 
medies  have  obtained  an  unmerited  credit. 

The  scorpion  devours  its  own  young,  and  even  its 
companions ;  but  its  favourite  food  is  flies,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  spiders.  The  female  is  very  prolific,  pro¬ 
ducing  from  forty  to  seventy  young  ones,  which  are 
born  alive.  The  females  are  larger  than  the  males ; 
but  the  sexual  organs  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  placed  between  the  dentelated 

laminae/  ' 

Herbst’s  Monography  of  Scorpions;  Redi  de  In- 
seetis ;  La  Treille  in  Sonnini’s  edition  of  Euffon’s  Na¬ 
tural  History. 

SCORPIOI DES  (from  tmopifioi,  a  scorpion,  and 
£i?9f,  likeness',  because  its  leaves  resemble  the  tail  of  a 
scorpion).  See  Ornithopodium. 

SCO  RPIUS,  (from  the  same).  See  Genista  spi- 

KOSA  MAJOR. 

SCORZONE'RA,  (from  cscorzo,  a  Spanish  word  for 
viper,  because  it  is  said  lo  be  effectual  against  the  bite 
of  vipers,  and  that  this  animal  will  not  hurt  one  whose 
hands  are  rubbed  with  it),  escorzonera,  viperaria,  serpen - 
turia  llispanica ,  common  vipeu-GRASS,  scorzoncra 
hum ilis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1112,  hath  large  sharp- pointed 
leaves,  with  a  prominent  rib  in  the  middle  j  on  the  tops 
of  the  branches  are  yellow  flosculous  flowers,  followed 
by  oblong,  roundish  seeds  winged  with  down  :  the  loot 
is  lung,  single,  from  the  size  of  a  goose-quill  to  that  04 
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the  little  finger,  of  a  dark  colour  on  the  outside,  and 
white  within.  It  is  perennial,  and  a  native  of  Spain, 
growing  in  our  gardens,  though  that  from  Spain  and 
from  the  island  Amagria  is  superior.  The  roots  are 
alexipharnt  ic,  antiseptic,  and  deobstruent,  but  only  used 
as  a  nutritive  aliment,  in  which  the  S.  Hispanica  excels. 
The  juice  is  sweetish,  and  the  roots,  when  boiled,  do  not 
prove  very  flatulent.  See  Miller’s  Botany.  Lewis  and 
Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 

SCOTODI'NIA,  and  SCOTODI'NOS,  (from 
ffxoroj,  darkness,  and  Stvo {,  giddiness).  See  Vertigo. 

SCOTO'MIA,  (from  a-Mros,  darkness).  See  Ver¬ 
tigo  :  sometimes  a  synonym  of  amaurosis. 

SCO  TOS.  Darkness,  or  dimness  of  .sight. 

SCROBI  CULUS  CO  RDIS,  (a  dim.  of  scrubs ,  a 
ditch).  See  Anticardium. 

SCROTA,  (quia  scrobes  gaudeat  facerc).  A  hog. 
See  For cus. 

SCRO  I’ULA,  (from  scropha,  a  pig,  an  animal  sub¬ 
ject  to  tumefied  glands.  in  common  language  styled  mea¬ 
sles),  struma,  i hoi r as,  choeras,  ecroaelles,  and  king’s 
evil,  because  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  other  suc¬ 
ceeding  kings,  both  of  England  and  France,  have  pre¬ 
tended  to  cure  it  by  the  touch.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it 
among  the  vnpetigincs,  defining  it  tumours  of  the  con¬ 
globate  glands,  particularly  of  the  neck,  attended  with 
a  swelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  column  of  the  nose;  a 
florid  countenance,  smooth  skin,  and  tumid  abdomen. 
He  styles  it  scrofula  vulgaris,  when  w ithout  other  dis¬ 
orders,  external  and  permanent  ;  s.  mcsenterica,  when  in¬ 
ternal,  with  loss  of  appetite,  pale  countenance,  swelling 
of  the  belly,  and  an  unusual  foetor  of  the  excrements; 
s.fugax,  when  temporary,  caused  by  absorption  from 
neighbouring  sores  or  eruptions;  and  s.  Americana, 
when  joined  with  the  YAWS;  q.  v. 

Children  of  scrofulous  habits  have  an  unusually  florid 
complexion,  and  a  fulness  of  the  face,  and  the  tumours 
are  rarely  painful,  or  easily  brought  to  suppuration.  A 
multiplicity  of  symptoms  attend  different  patients,  but 
only  a  few  of  them  are  observed  in  any  individual ;  but 
among  the  most  frequent,  besides  the  tumours  chiefly 
discovered  in  the  neck,  are  a  swelled  upper  lip,  soreness 
in  it,  and  about  the  nose  and  cheeks :  the  tumours 
sometimes  break,  and  heal  with  difficulty.  The  eyes 
are  inflamed,  and  a  sharp  humour  running  from  them 
corrodes  the  chpeks:  the  lids  are  swollen,  red,  and  in  a 
morning  cannot  easily  be  opened :  the  globes  of  the  eyes 
are  swelling  and  protuberant;  the  adnata  commonly 
inflamed  from  the  irritation  of  the  lids,  with  the  usual 
attendants  of  chronic  ophthalmia. 

The  tonsils  are  very  frequently  enlarged,  and  the  tu¬ 
mours  are  usually  very  conspicuous  in  the  neck.  The 
bronchocele  is  by  no  means  a  symptom  of  scrofula,  since 
it  is  common  in  habits  essentially  distinct,  and  seldom 
appears  in  those  truly  scrofulous.  We  have  reason  to 
suspect  tumefied  glands  in  the  lungs  from  a  dry  hectic 
cough,  which  terminates,  often  rapidly,  in  consumption; 
and  in  the  mesentery,  from  a  tumefied  abdomen,  with 
atrophy,  often  independent  of  fever.  Scrofula  often 
aiso  attacks  the  bones,  particularly  the  articulations, 
and  those  in  which  the  lymphatic  glands  ate  scarcely 
conspicuous,  01 ,  as  in  the  metacarpus  and  metatarsus, 
where  no  glands  have  been  discovered.  The  most 
formidable  diseases  of  the  hip-joint  and  knee  are  appa¬ 
rently  of  a  scrofulous  nature.  Various  other  internal 


diseases  have  been  attributed  to  this  source,  but  appa¬ 
rently  without  a  sufficient  foundation. 

Scrofula  is  undoubtedly  hereditary,  and  when  either 
parent  is  affected,  the  child  only  which  resembles  that 
parent  in  complexion  and  appearance  is  affected  by  the 
disease.  It  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  growing  state; 
for  in  a  maturer  age  the  effects  only  remain  in  a  tender 
state  of  the  eye-lids,  and  some  remaining  tumours  near 
the  joints.  It  is  rarely  dangerous  after  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  Steatoma,  atheroma,  and  meliceris,  are 
distinguished  from  scrofula,  as  their  seat  is  distinct  from 
glands,  and  they  never  affect  the  bones. 

The  contents  of  scrofulous  tumours  are  commonly 
an  inspissated  lymph  or  gluten,  and  those  authors  who 
have  described  them  as  containing  bones,  hair,  hydatids 
cartilages,  air,  or  worms,  have  evidently  mistaken  dif¬ 
ferent  tumours  for  them.  They,  however,  sometimes 
approach  a  cartilaginous  consistence. 

Scrofula  is  not  only  hereditary,  but  in  low  damp 
situations  endemic. 

Many  of  the  causes  assigned  are  ridiculous;  and  it  is 
now  acknowledged  that  scrofula  has  no  necessary  con¬ 
nection  with  small-pox  or  lues,  though  a  latent  diathe¬ 
sis  may  be  excited  to  action  by  either.  Gout  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Stoll  among  the  causes  derived  from  the  pa¬ 
rent,  equally  without  foundation.  Salivation,  repelled 
eruptions,  cold  air,  and  snow  water,  are  causes  equally 
imaginary. 

Mr.  blunter  considers  the  predisposing  causes  to  be 
damp,  and  cold  alternating  with  heat,  adding,  that  it 
chiefly  prevails  in  latitudes  above  d5°.  Coming  from  a 
cold  to  a  warm  climate,  he  thinks,  induces  it,  and  the 
contrary  direction  cures  it.  i\ot,  however,  wholly  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  these  causes,  he  adds  a  debilitated  state  of 
the  constitution. 

The  more  immediate  cause  is  uncertain.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  consist  in  a  peculiar  matter,  possessing 
an  assimilating  power;  but  if  the  contents  of  scrofu¬ 
lous  glands  be  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  consist 
of  concreted  gluten,  with  probably  a  mixture  of  albu¬ 
men.  It  were,  however,  to  be  wished  that  they  had 
been  more  carefully  analysed.  Mr.  Hunter  has  not 
condescended  to  explain  the  connection  between  cold 
and  damp,  and  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  this  disease; 
nor  has  he  shown  in  what  the  peculiar  debility  consists, 
or  in  what  manner  it  operates 

We  have  often  referred  to  this  article,  as  if  it  were  to 
contain  some  new  views  on  the  subject  of  the  glandular 
complaint.  We  fear  the  reader  may  feel  little  dis¬ 
appointment  ;  for  we  cannot  proceed  far  in  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  induction.  It  is,  we  believe,  an  established  fact, 
that  the  scrofula  is  connected  with  the  smooth,  florid 
complexion,  which  we  have  described.  The  scrofu¬ 
lous  temperament,  however,  though  in  a  more  general 
appearance  resembling  the  sanguine,  is  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  wants  the  mobility  and  irritability  of  that 
temperament,  and,  except  in  the  florid  glow,  often 
comes  near  the  phlegmatic.  We  have  seen  the  disease 
propagated  from  a  parent  of  a  brilliant  hue  to  a  child 
of  the  pale  sallow  cast ,  and  scrofula  is  certainly  not  ex* 
clusively  conlined  to  those  marked  in  the  manner  for¬ 
merly  described,  though  most  lrequent  in  such  habits. 
It  is  not  confined  also  to  debilitated  habits,  but  in  those 
predisposed  to  it,  causes  of  debility  assist  its  action.  If 
fhere  is  any  peculiarity  which  we  can  more  distinctly 
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perceive,  it  is  a  want  of  irritability  in  the  circulat¬ 
ing  particularly  in  the  lymphatic  system.  Ihese 
viewsV.ll  explain  the  greater  number  ot  phenomena. 

In  the  younger  period  of  human  life  albumen  abounds, 
and  in  'scrofulous  habits  it  is  apparently  m  excess.  We 
have  rendered  it  probable  that  gluten  is  only  azotised 
albumen,  and  the  florid  hue  of  the  scrofulous  patient 
shows  that  oxygen  rather  than  azote  abounds.  If  then 
the  mobility  of  the  lymphatic  system  is  less,  the  fluids 
will  stagnate  where  the  impelling  power  is  least,  viz, 
in  the  glands. 

It  will  have  been  obvious  that  in  describing  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  scrofula  the  lymphatic  glands  were  not  exolush  ely 
affected.  The  eyelids,  the  mucous  glands  of  the  nose, 
and  those  of  the' joints,  sometimes  suffer.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  the  deficient  irritability  is  peculiarly  conspicuous : 
in  the  joints  it  is  less  so;  but,  in  general,  the  smaller 
joints  are  affected,  and  the  larger  ones  in  consequence 
of  some  bruise,  which  weakens,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
tone  of  the  vessels.  If  to  this  the  morbus  coxarius,  the 
distorted  spine,  and  the  white  swelling  of  the  knee  be 
ob’tected,  we  may  perhaps  reply,  that  these  are  not  ex¬ 
clusively  the  diseases  of  scrofulous  constitutions,  but  are 
certainly  exasperated  when  scrofulous  diathesis  concuis. 
The  white  swelling  is  the  only  disease  more  intimately 
connected  with  such  diathesis,  and  it  is  peculiaily  sub¬ 
ject  to  arise  from  causes  of  inflammation,  as  strains, 
blows,  &c. 

The  principal  points  of  this  explanation  are  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  albumen  and  gluten  in  the  exhaled  fluids,  and 
of  course  their  stagnation  in  the  lymphatic  system  when 
the  irritability  of  its  vessels  is  preternaturally  less.  1  bus, 
scrofula  is  the  disease  of  the  young,  where  the  albu¬ 
men  is  in  a  larger  proportion,  in  constitutions  where 
oxygen  is  more  copious,  and  where  the  mobility  is  not 
acutely  alive.  The  obstructions  yield  with  difficulty', 
if  at  all,  as  the  want  of  irritability,  which  occasioned  the 
disease,  would  certainly  not  assist  the  removal  ot  tne 
load  when  it  has  accumulated.  Scrofulous  tumours 
admit  not  of  suppuration,  for  we  have  found  it  probable 
that  purulent  matter  is  a  peculiar  secretion  from  the 
blood  (see  Pus),  and  these  tumours  are  beyond  the 
extent  of  the  circulation.  We  have  found  also  (see 
Phthisis)  that  all  the  marks  of  suppuration  in  vomicae 
occur  in  the  coats  of  the  tubercle.  The  other  symptoms 
are  those  of  a  languid  circulation,  or  of  a  weaker  action 
of  the  excretory  ducts,  and  are  readily  explicable  on 
the  same  principles. 

A^e,  which  gradually  obliterates  the  lymphatic 
glands,  destroys  also  their  obstructions.  .  I  hey  become 
foreign  bodies;  the  circulation  in  their  coats  is  ob¬ 
structed,  and  they  are  absorbed  as  any  substance  ex¬ 
traneous  to  the  system.  The  other  effects  of  a  languid 
circulation,  however,  often  remain  ;  and  the  diseases 
just  mentioned,  as  with  difficulty  reconciled  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  theory  of  scrofula,  are  those  of  a  more  adult 
age  than  the  general  symptoms  described,  i'he  other 
remedies  of  scrofula  are  various,  and  of  an  almost 
opposite  tendency.  The  efficacy  of  many  of  these  is 
established  on  a  very  uncertain  foundation,  and  their 
credit  seems,  like  that  of  some  quack  medicines,  to  be 
derived  from  the  natural  cure  of  the.  complaint,  during 
their  use.  There  is  a  period  when  scrofulous  tumours 
disappear,  and  the  last  remedy  obtains  the  credit.  Thus 
the  rbyal  touch,  the  pressure  of  a  man’s  hand  who 


has  died  a  violent  death,  the  lead  of  a  coffin  long 
buried,  lizards,  the  blood  of  a  mouse,  with  a  variety 
of  other  applications,  have  received  their  portion  of 

"  The  more  important  means  employed  by  scientific 
practitioners  are  also  various.  The  chief  and  the  most 
useful  are  salts  of  different  kinds,  in  different  forms. 
Salt  water  and  the  sea  wrack  (faces  ves.culosus)  have 
been  celebrated  in  every  age,  and  are  highly  useful. 
Salt  is  undoubtedly,  as  observed  in  the  article  Condi¬ 
ment,  a  general  stimulus,  and  neutral  salts  promote 
the  solution  of  gluten  in  the  serum.  In  each  view  the 
muriated  natron  is  useful,  and  it  is  Do  slight  confirma¬ 
tion  of  its  mode  of  action  that  its  advantages  depend 
on  its  continued  use.  Dr.  Cullen  spoke  of  its  efficacy 
in  washing  out  the  lymphatic  system  ;  a  language  not 
very  accurate  or  scientific.  Externally,  the  salt  and 
the  sea-weed  appear  to  act  as  simple  stimulants,  not 
producing  inflammation,  and  very  slightly  rubefacient. 

What  additional  advantage  is  derived  from  an  animal 
or  vegetable  empyreumatic  oil  is  uuofertam,  yet  buini 
sponge,  burnt  cork;  calcined  egg-shells,  and  shell  of  the 
scuttle-fish,  burnt  or  distilled  toads,  burnt  cloth,  paiti- 
cularly  scarlet  cloth  (De  Haen,  ii.  157  ),  and  calcined 
secundines  have  been  recommended.  The  burnt  sponge 
may  be  employed  with  all  the  advantages  that  can  be 
expected  to  follow  the  others,  and  it  is  certainly  in 
many  cases  useful.  The  soda  alone  has  been  sometimes 
employed  (Kirkland),  and  its  accompanying  acid  in 
sea-water  has  been  advantageously  combined  with 
barytes  by  Crawford  and  Hufeland,  as  well  as  with 
lime  by  later  authors  (Swcdiaur). 

Other  remedies  which  we  have  found  to  promote  a 
more  equably'  active  circulation  have  been  employed. 
Among  these  the  chief  are  mercury  and  antimony. 
Numerous  authorities  support  the  utility  of  small  doses 
of  muriated  mercury,  though  salivation  is  as  generally 
exploded;  and  on  this  foundation  mercuiy,  triturated 
with  hemlock,  has  been  recommended  in  phthisis.  Ex¬ 
ternally,  the  solution  of  sublimate,  and  the  mercurial 
ointment,  are  suspicious  remedies,  as  they  often  increase 
inflammation,  and  hasten  suppuration.  The  turpeth 
mineral,  mentioned  by  Fischer,  seems  to  act  as  an  emetic 
only,  and  all  emetics  excite  absorption.  Mercury,  joined 
with  antimony  in  the  Plummers’  pill,  is  often  useful ;  but 
antimony  alone  does  not  appear  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  complaint.  Dr.  Rowley,  whose  success  excites  our 
astonishment,  more  than  his  reasoning  convinces  our 
judgment,"  speaks  of  this  medicine  with  considerable 
commendation,  but  we  can  scarcely  find  any  other 
authority  which  merits  our  notice.  Various  other  sti¬ 
mulants  have  been  employed  externally  and  internally. 
As  such  we  may  mention  the  oxygenous  gas,  tried  ra¬ 
ther  than  recommended  by  Fourcvoy  and  Hufeland ; 
the  horseradish  ;  the  petroselinum ;  the  calamus  aro- 
maticus  ;  balsam  of  sulphur  ;  mezereon  ;  sarsa  ;  and 
some  others  which  we  do  not  enlarge  on,  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  very  slightly  efficacious.  The  decoction  of  sar-a 
and  mezereon  is  supposed  to  assist  the  action  of  mer¬ 
cury. 

However  the  effects  of  tonics,  if  considered  in  all 
their  views,  may  embarrass  us,  we  must  remark,  that 
they  have  been  by  every  practitioner  recommended. 
We  have  observed  that  in  such  cases  the  circulation  is 
languid  ;  and  whatever  assists  it  will  probably  be  us£- 
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fiil.  Independent,  however,  of  this  view  it  is  of  con¬ 
sequence  to  preserve  the  strength  during  the  earlier 
period,  till,  in  the  progressive  changes  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  disease  disappears.  The  chief  tonic  remedy  is 
the  cold-bath  ;  and  to  combine  the  effects  of  sea-water 
with  it, 'sea-bathing  is  preferred.  If  scrofula  will  yield, 
it  seldom  resists  these  united  remedies  ;  but  as  we 
have  said  of  saline  medicines  they  must  be  long  con¬ 
tinued,  and  a  fair  trial  can  seldom  be  made  under 
twelve  months.  Two  or  three  years  sometimes 
elapse  without  the  cure  being  complete,  though  the 
amendment  were  slowly  progressive  through  the  whole 
term.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  joints  are 
affected.  The  Peruvian  bark  acts  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Fothergill, 
who  generally,  however,  combined  a  warm  bitter  with 
it.  This  medicine  has  had  many  other  advocates  in 
•different  volumes  of  the  Medical  Observations  and  In¬ 
quiries,  in  Whytt’s,  Bell’s,  and  Vicat’s  works.  In  ge¬ 
neral  it  lias  appeared  to  us  that  it  is  most  useful  in  the 
advanced  states  of  scrofula,  particularly  where  the  tu¬ 
mours  have  suppurated,  and  the  patient  has  been  sink¬ 
ing  under  a  discharge  from  these  and  the  joints. 

As  a  tonic,  we  may  consider  the  arsenic,  mentioned 
In  “  A  Compendium  of  wonderful  Secrets  published  at 
Venice”  in  l6'/6,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  since 
tried.  Iron  is  a  similar  remedy,  but  it  has  been  seldom 
employed,  except  when  heated  and  quenched  in  wine. 
The  copper  has  only  been  applied  externally  (White). 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  explain  the  effects  of  the 
narcotic  deobstruents.  Yet  we  cannot  resist  the  host 
of  authorities  in  favour  of  hemlock,  foxglove,  henbane, 
solatium,  opium,  asclepias,  vincetoxicum,  and  some 
others,  with  which  perhaps  the  myrrh  may  be  reckoned. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  diseases  cured  by  opposite 
remedies  ;  but  if  the  one  class  is  useful,  we  can  scarcely 
say  why  the  others  should  not  be  detrimental.  We 
shall  therefore  preserve  the  facts,  however  they  may 
militate  against  the  theory,  and  must  add,  that  each  me¬ 
dicine,  particularly  the  cicuta,  has  some  of  the  highest 
-authorities  in  its  favour. 

Externally,  stimulants  of  every  kind,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  have  been  employed.  These  are 
ammonia  acetata,  the  gall  of  an  ox,  nut  oil  and  salt, 
the  fetid  oil  of  tartar,  turpentine,  suet,  oil  with  salt, 
oil  of  camphor,  the  root  of  the  cyclamen,  &c. ;  nor 
has  the  external  use  of  the  narcotics,  formerly  men¬ 
tioned,  been  neglected.  Issues  and  setons  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  have  been  occasionally  recommended, 
but  w’e  have  never  found  them  particularly  useful.  Ex¬ 
tirpation  of  the  tumours  is  seldom  necessary,  for  they 
never  become,  cancerous;  and  suppuration  should  be 
most  anxiously  avoided. 

When  from  suppuration  a  scrofulous  ulcer  is  formed, 
the  first  discharge  is  viscid  and  glairy,  sometimes  a 
whitish  curdled  matter,  which  becomes  a  thin,  watery 
sanies.  I  he  edges  of  the  sores  are  frequently,  though 
not  always,  painful  ;  and  are  at  first  raised,  but  after¬ 
wards  are  much  thinner.  So  long  as  the  scrofulous  dis¬ 
position  subsists  in  the  habit,  these  ulcers  generally  re¬ 
main  with  little  change.  At  other  times  they  heal  very 
quickly,  and  again  break  out  in  other  parts.  Their  sur¬ 
face  is  sometimes  convex,  with  an  uniform  glossy  ap¬ 
pearance.  While  the  general  morbid  diathesis  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  system,  it  is  usually  in  vain  to  attempt  their 


cure,  for  by  drying  up  the  sores  in  one  part  they  very 
commonly  break  out  in  others,  and  sometimes  seem  to 
fall,  in  consequence,  on  the  lungs. 

J  he  best  applications  are  saturnine  preparations,  for 
emollient  applications  are  highly  injurious  ;  by  weaken¬ 
ing  the  parts  already  too  much  disposed  to  relaxation, 
they  prevent  healing,  and  sometimes  occasion  the  ulcers 
to  spread.  I  he  mischiefs  occasioned  by  emollient  ap¬ 
plications  are  still  more  clearly  shown  by  the  salutary 
change  produced  by  astringents  and  stimulants.  The 
most  simple  of  these  is  cold  water,  which  hath  fre¬ 
quently  alone  a  good  effect ;  but  is  more  efficacious 
with  every  kind  of  saline  and  mineral  impregnation, 
sea  salt,  and  Goulard’s  extract.  The  unctuous  saturnine 
applications  are  improper.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  ulcers  are  so  inveterate  as  to  require  other  aids, 
particularly  when  they  swell,  become  painful,  and  dis¬ 
charge  a  corrosive,  acrid  matter.  A  carious  bone  may 
frequently  be  suspected  in  such  circumstances  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sore ;  and  then  nature  must  be  assist¬ 
ed  by  separating  such  parts  as  are  most  diseased  and 
become  loose.  But  when  the  complaint  is  fixed  in 
any  of  the  large  joints,  art  can  rarely  afford  much  assist¬ 
ance  ;  and  as  amputation  is  not  often  advisable,  from 
the  danger  of  the  disease  returning  to  some  other  part, 
nature  alone  must  be  often  trusted.  In  such  a  situation 
recourse  should  be  bad  to  a  continued  use  of  sea¬ 
bathing,  with  the  bark,  perhaps  hemlock:  and  we 
should  attempt  particularly  to  promote  a  proper  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  sores.  When  by  a  due  use  of  the 
necessary  means  there  is  a  tendency  in  th$  sores  to 
heal,  issues  may  be  advantageous  to  continue  a  dis¬ 
charge  which  must  have  become  habitual.  Gbntle 
compression  is  peculiarly  useful  in  these  ulcers,  as  it 
prevents  or  removes  the  thickness  in  their  edges. 

See  Wiseman’s,  Bell’s,  and  Heister’s  Surgery ; 
Cheyne  on  the  King's  Evil ;  London  Medical  Observa¬ 
tions  and  Inquiries,  vol.  i.  p.  18-1 — 200,  203 — 322; 
Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3,  p.  421  ;  Cullen’s  First  Lines, 
vol.  iv.;  White  on  the  Scrofula;  Kirkland’s  Medical 
Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  446';  Stoll  Ratio  Medendi,  vii.  155  ; 
Plenciz  Acta  Medica ;  Fischer  de  Strumis ;  Meckell 
de  Cognoscendis  et  Curandis  Scrofulis ;  Dover’s  Last 
Legacy;  Nuck  Adenographia  ;  Ilaller  Opuscula  Patho¬ 
logies  Obs.  5/  ;  Russel  on  Sea- water. 

SCRO  PHULA.  See  Scrofula. 

SCROPHULA  RIA,  (from  the  unequal  tubercles  of 
its  roots  like  those  in  the  scrofula).  SeeCRASSULA, 
Chelidonjum  minus,  Guacatana. 

Scrophula'ri  a  ma'jor,  Lin.  Sp.  PL  863,  scro- 
phularia  nodosa  fatida,  Jicaria,  milletnorbia ;  common 
KNOBBY-ROOTED  FIG-WORT. 

Scrophula'ria  acjua'tica,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  804, 
GREATER  water- fig- wort,  said  to  be  the  same  as 
the  iquetaia  of  the  Brasilians,  famed  for  correcting  the 
nauseous  qualities  of  senna.  Its  other  virtues  are  the 
same  with  the  former  species.  See  Raii  Historia  ; 
Neumann's  Chemistry. 

SCRO'TUM,  (quasi  scortum,  a  skin  or  hide).  The 
external  covering  of  the  testicles ;  bursa  testium,  oscheus, 
oscheon,  orc/iea,  laccopcdon ;  chiefly  consists  of  loose, 
wrinkled  skin,  rete  mucosum,  cellular  membrane,  and 
perhaps  the  expanded  fibres  of  the  cremaster  nmscle  on 
each  side,  called  by  the  Greeks  dartos  from  its  raw  or 
excoriated  appearance,  arid  not  from  its  use  in  contract- 
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irg  the  scrotum.  Immediately  within  the  dartos  is  a 
second  cellular  substance,  which  is  more  considerable 
than  the  first  loose  portion.  The  external  membrane 
allows  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  dartos  muscle  to  pass,  and 
these  are  attached  to,  or  connected  with,  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cutis;  the  dartos  in  turn  allows  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  the  internal  cellular  membrane  to  penetrate 
through  it,  so  that  the  two  cellular  membranes  com¬ 
municate.  On  the  external  surface  of  the  scrotum  is  a 
prominent  superficial  ridge,  termed  raphe,  continued 
from  the  anus  to  the  extremity  of  the  penis  on  its  in¬ 
ferior  parts,  dividing  the  external  surface  of  the  scrotum 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  The  scrotum  thus  con¬ 
sists  of  two  distinct  bags  ;  one  for  each  testicle,  and  its 
immediate  tunics  or  coats,  formed  by  a  duplicature  of 
the  dartos,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  raphe,  and  later¬ 
ally  connected  to  each  other  by  the  intervention  of  a 
cellular  membrane.  This  union  of  the  sides  of  the 
dartos  constitutes  that  partition,  by  anatomists  denomi¬ 
nated  septum  scroti,  sometimes  diaphragma,  or  medias¬ 
tinum.  The  septum  scroti,  on  the  inferior  part,  is 
connected  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cutis,  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  raphe ;  on  the  superior  part,  to  the 
inferior  and  external  surface  of  the  urethra,  after  having 
been  expanded  upwards  betwixt  the  tunica  vaginalis  of 
each  testicle.  Upon  a  removal  of  the  several  parts 
which  unite  in  forming  the  scrotum,  the  tunics  or  pro¬ 
per  coats  of  the  testicles  next  present  themselves  to 
view. 

Though  we  have  styled  the  dartos  the  expanded 
fibres  of  the  cremaster,  yet  later  anatomists  have 
chosen  to  consider  it  as  a  condensed  cellular  membrane 
plentifully  supplied  with  blood  vessels.  The  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  number  and  depth  of  the 
rugae,  are  evidently  occasioned  by  the  fibres  of  the  cre¬ 
master,  as  eontraction  is  increased  by  a  stone  passing 
through  the  ureter  where  it  crosses  the  spermatic  cord ; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  a  distinct 
membrane  exists  of  which  we  cannot  perceive  the 
utility.  The  anterior  and  external  lateral  portions  of 
the  dartos  terminate  in  a  ligamentous  expansion,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cellular  substance  near  the  groin.  The 
dartos  is  fixed  also  by  an  apparently  flat  ligament  to 
the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis. 

The  scrotum  is  liable  to  a  variety  of  complaints;  the 
first  of  which  we  shall  take  notice  is  the  prurigo  scroti, 
from  ascarides  in  the  rectum,  from  friction  by  violent 
exercise  in  hot  weather,  often  from  morpiones  ;  some¬ 
times  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  skin,  or  superficial 
glands  of  the  parts.  See  Prurigo. 

In  the  latter  case  the  scrotum  becomes  of  a  brown 
colour,  often  thick,  scaly,  and  wrinkled.  The  itching 
extends  to  the  skin  covering  the  penis,  more  especially 
along  the  course  of  the  urethra,  and  the  patient  has 
little  respite  day  or  night.  The  treatment  we  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed  in  the  article  referred  to. 

The  scrotum  is  liable  also  to  inflammation  and  ab¬ 
scess,  attended  sometimes  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  fever  and  danger.  In  this  case  bleeding  general  and 
topical,  with  other  antiphlogistics ;  discutient  cataplasms 
applied  cold,  and  frequently  renewed,  with  a  constant 
recumbent  posture,  are  necessary.  The  scrotum  should 
be  suspended  in  a  bag-truss  3  and  if  it  be  proper  to  en¬ 
courage  suppuration,,  a  fomentation  may  be  used  warm, 
at  least  twice  a  day,  and,  after  each  time  of  fomenting,. 


a  poultice  applied  warm,  and  renewed  as  often  as  if 
becomes  cool.  In  this  case  the  patient  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  with  a  generous  diet  and  proper  cordials,  such 
as  the  cortex  Peruvianas,  radix  scrpentaricc,  radix  con- 
trayervee,  in  substance  or  in  decoction  :  the  confectu / 
aromatica  may  be  added,  with  an  opiate  occasionally. 

When,  by  the  size  and  prominence  of  the  swelling, 
the  softness  and  shining  red  colour  of  the  integuments, 
the  separation  of  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis,  the  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  pain  in  the  part  itself,  an  cedematous  appearance 
of  the  integuments  upon  being  pressed,  but,  above  all, 
the  fluctuation  of  matter  under  the  fingers,  it  appears 
that  maturation  is  perfected,  the  tumour  should  be 
opened  on  its  most  depending  part.  If  large,  and  the 
integuments  thin  and  discoloured,  a  small  part  should  be 
removed  to  admit  of  a  more  close  as  well  as  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  application  of  the  remedies.  The  wound  must 
be  filled  with  soft  lint,  covered  with  an  emollient 
poultice.  At  the  end  of  the  two  first  days  the  dressing 
should  be  renewed  twice  in  twenty-tour  hours,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  acrimony  and  quantity  of  the  discharge,  so 
long  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  fomenting  the 
wound  for  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  previous 
to  each  dressing;  sprinkling  the  cloths  with  brandy  or 
camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  if  the  discharge  be  thin  or 
snnious.  If  after  the  operation  any  considerable  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  integuments  should  remain,  the  suppurat¬ 
ing  poultice  must  be  applied,  over  the  pledgets  of  diges¬ 
tive,  until  it  is  removed.  The  use  of  the  bark  alone, 
or  with  the  serpentary  or  contrayerva  in  substance 
or  in  decoction,  will  generally  support  the  patient’s 
strength,  and  render  the  discharge  more  salutary.  A 
gangrene  is  often  the  consequence ;  but  the  parts  are 
generally  again  restored.  We  know  no  part  where 
there  are  such  numerous  instances  of  complete  regene¬ 
ration. 

Another  disease  of  the  scrotum  is  the  cancer,  peculiar 
to  chimney-sweepers,  hence  called  cancrum  munduto- 
rum,  the  chimney-sweepers'  cancer,  or  wart, 
and  the  soot-wart.  Mr.  Pott  seems  to  be  the  first 
writer  who  hath  noticed  it :  he  thinks  it  may  be  owing 
to  a  lodgement  of  soot  in  the  rugae  of  the  scrotum,  and 
at  first  not  be  a  disease  of  the  habit.  It  first  attacks 
the  inferior  part  of  the  scrotum,  producing  a  superficial, 
painful,  ragged  sore,  with  hard,  rising  edges.  From 
its  situation,  it  is  often  mistaken  both  by  the  patient 
and  the  surgeon  for  venereal;  but  it  is  much  exasperated 
by  mercurials,  and  soon  pervades  the  skin,  dartos,  and 
membranes  of  the  scrotum,  seizing  the  testicle,  which- 
it  enlarges,  and  hardens.  From  thence  it  passes  up  the 
spermatic  process  into  the  abdomen,  indurating  the  in¬ 
guinal  glands,  and  terminates  Soon  fatally  by  attacking 
the  viscera. 

The  only  chance  of  checking  or  preventing  this  mis¬ 
chief  is  immediately  to  remove  the  part  afflicted.  If  it 
be  suffered  to  remain  until  the  virus  hath  seized  the 
testicle,  even  castration  will  seldom  succeed.  Early 
extirpation  affords  the  best  chance,  but  the  operation 
should  be  immediate,  before  the  habit  is  tainted.  When 
the  disease  reaches  the  testicle,  it  is  rapid  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  and  most  certainly  destructive  in  its  event 

Fistulous  ulcers  sometimes  occur  in  the  scrotum;  and 
if  these  communicate  with  the  urethra,  a  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  this  canal  will  be  required  in  attempting  to 
relieve.  The  causes  maybe  an  abscess  in  the  scrotum;- 
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a  wound  made  through  it  into  the  urethra ;  the  vene¬ 
real  disease  first  affecting  the  urethra,  producing  the 
ulcer  in  the  scrotum.  The  external  sore  is  generally 
very  small  and  sinuous  ;  the  lips  grow  callous;  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  thin,  copious,  almost  continual ;  and  if  there 
is  a  communication  with  the  urethra,  the  urine  will  in 
some  proportion  escape  through  the  external  wound  at 
the  times  of  making  water,  or  insinuate  itself  into  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum.  Many  inconveni¬ 
ences  arise  from  these  consequences,  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  until  the  orilice,  made  through  the  urethra,  is 
healed. 

When  this  disorder  originates  in  the  urethra,  it  may 
be  known  by  introducing  a  catheter  or  bougie,  which 
will  meet  with  an  obstruction.  When  caused  by  an 
abscess  forming  itself  within  the  cellular  membrane 
near  the  urethra,  or  in  the  corpus  cavernosum  urethrae, 
there  will  he  little  or  no  resistance  to  passing  the  bougie. 
Though  fistulous  sores,  callosities,  enlargements,  and 
distensions  of  these  parts  should  appear  not  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  scrotum,  but  extend  to  the  perinaeum  and 
nates,  and  fistulous  openings  should  be  observable 
through  the  integuments,  yet  in  some  instances  they 
are  discoverable  only  on  opening  into  the  urethra.  The 
source  of  these  complaints  should  therefore  be  particu¬ 
larly  attended  to.  . 

When  a  venereal  cause  occasions  this  disorder,  the 
judicious  introduction  and  use  of  bougies,  joined  with 
mercurial  frictions,  soft  oily  purgatives,  and  soft,  dilut¬ 
ing  drinkS,  will  often  render  every  severe  operation  un¬ 
necessary,  though  the  complaint  be  of  a  bad  and  com¬ 
plicated  kind. 

Pus  is  sometimes  collected  in  the  scrotum,  occasion¬ 
ing  the  disease  named  pi/ocele  (Medical  Commentaries, 
xii.  ‘125)  ;  and  it  has  in  one  recorded  instance  been 
found  covered  internally  with  a  calcareous  crust.  It 
occasionally  swells  to  an  enormous  size  from  the  urine 
passing  into  its  loose  cellular  substance,  through  fistul¬ 
ous  openings  of  the  uretba,  from  stones  obstructing 
the  passage,  or  sometimes  from  sarcoma  or  schirrus. 
The  latter  complaints  often  originate  from  the  testicle, 
and  the  tumour  distending  the  scrotum  confounds  it 
with  the  gland;  but  in  many  cases  the  testicle  is  not 
injured,  and  we  must  recollect  that  the  scrotum  has 
numerous  follicles,  apparently  for  the  separation  of 
mucus.  When  the  scrotum  is  distended  in  anasarca, 
it  must  be  sometimes  punctured  to  prevent  gangrene 
■*.  from  the  distension  ;  but  warm  fomentations  and  warm 
digestive  applications,  with  spirituous  embrocations, 
must  be  freely  employed  to  prevent  the  same  disastrous 
consequence. 

See  Pott's  Chirurgicat  Works;  Warner’s  Cases  in 
Surgery;  Warner  on  the  Testicles ;  White’s  Surgery, 

p.  6 1 . 

SCRU  PULUS,  (diin.  of  scrupus,  a  small  stone).  A 
SCRUPLE,  i Jibugon ,  gramma.  A  weight  in  England 
equal  to  twenty  grains ;  but  in  France  and  Germany 
to  twenty-four  grains.  Three  scruples,  however,  are 
a  dram,  and  eight  drams  an  ounce,  in  every  country. 
See  Pond;  ra. 

SCUTELLA  RIA,  ( scutrl/a ,  a  little  dish,  from  the 
shape  of  its  leaves).  See  Cassi  da. 

SCUTE'LLUM,  (dim.  of  scutum,  a  shield),  is  a 
species  of  fructification,  round,  concave,  and  elevated 
in  the  margin,  like  a  target. 


SCUTIFO'RME  OS,  (from  scutum,  and  orma ) 
See  Patella. 

SCU  TUM,  (a  shield ,  or  covering).  See  Epithem  a 
SCYBALA,  (from  <r/.u/3aXov,  Hardened 

excrement  moulded  in  globular  masses  in  tlfe  cells  of 
the  colon. 

SC\  BUS  LA  PIS  See  Pumkx. 

SCY  1HICUS  LATEX;  vrvsi i^cc,  divine  water. 

SEA.  The  few  facts  referable  to  the  sea  and  its 
neighbouring  shores  we  have  collected  in  this  part  of 
our  work,  as  they  may  be  more  readily  sought  for  under 
this  than  the  Latin  appellation.  We  must  divide  it,  for 
the  sake  of  perspicuity,  into  the  air  of  the  sea  and  its 
neighbourhood;  the  water ;  its  inhabitants;  and  effects. 

In  speaking  of  phthisis,  we  mentioned  the  general 
indiscriminate  recommendation  of  sett-air,  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  the  good  effects  of  sailing,  and  have  before 
mentioned  the  singular  idea  of  Dr.  Rush,  that  the 
mixture  of  the  sea  and  land  airs  are  by  no  means 
salutary.  If  we  would  ascertain  the  real  facts,  in  the 
mist  of  fashion,  of  fancy,  and  prejudice,  we  must  chiefly 
rest  on  observation.  Eudiometrical  experiments  are 
extremely  fallacious.  Inrgenhous  attempted  to  show 
that  the  air  at  sea  contained  a  greater  proportion  of 
oxygen  than  the  air  on  land,  and  that  the  air  of  islands 
was  purer  in  proportion  as  they  were  less  extensive. 
Other  authors  have  found  different  results,  and  it  is 
agreed  that  the  Eudiometer,  q.  v.  is  a  very  inadequate 
criterion  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air.  If  we  admit  the 
accuracy  of  Ingenhous’  experiments,  they  will  add  little 
to  our  resources  in  the  complaint  just  mentioned,  for 
hectic  patients  are  not  benefited  by  an  increased  propor¬ 
tion  of  oxygen.  In  another  view  the  situation  may  be 
more  beneficial.  In  the  bold  exposed  shores,  where  the 
surf  is  occasionally  violent,  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  a 
salt  spray,  which  is  constantly  inhaled  in  every  inspira¬ 
tion.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  such 
a  saline  impregnation  in  scrofula,  where  we  have  said  a 
residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  is  useful ;  and 
perhaps  in  phthisis,  which  \ve  have  found  so  nearly  con¬ 
nected  with  scrofula.  May  not  this  account  for  Dr. 
Rush’s  opinion;  for  near  the  embouchures  of  large  rivers 
the  sea  does  not  roll  in  such  violent  waves,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  not  equally  filled  with  saline  particles. 
Whatever  plausibility  there  may,  however,  appear  in 
this  explanation,  experience  proves  it  to  be  a  refine¬ 
ment  ;  for,  whether  the  exposed  situation,  by  its  sharp 
piercing  winds,  counteracts  the  salutary  tendency  of  the 
salt  atmosphere,  or  any  other  causes  may  concur,  the 
situations  near  rivers  are  by  no  means  less  advantageous 
than  on  the  open  beaches.  We  have  already  said  that 
the  sea  air  is  most  salutary  from  the  months  of  August, 
till  December ;  often  till  February. 

Sea  air  has  been  supposed  to  favour  and  increase  bili¬ 
ous  complaints.  From  attentive  observation  we  have 
not  found  this  accusation  properly  supported.  We 
think  it  favourable  to  the  alvine  discharge;  for  though 
costiveness  is  common  in  sea  voyages,  it  seldom  attends 
the  residents  near  the  sea.  This  effect  is,  however,  a 
general  one  only,  for  there  are  numerous  exceptions. 
Sea  air  gives  strength  and  activity,  effects  in  part  owing 
to  a  more  regular  and  active  mode  of  life  ;  but  which 
may  arise  from  its  superior  purity,  should  the  result  of 
Ingenhous  experiments  be  correct. 

Of  sea  water  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  articles 
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Balneum,  Cathartioa,  and  Scrofula.  As  a 
bath  we  have  not  found  it  peculiarly  useful,  from  its 
impregnation,  though  the  saliue  crust  it  leaves  on  the 
skin  may  keep  up  a  stimulus.  As  a  cathartic  it  is 
chiefly  useful  in  scrofula.  This  quality  it  owes  to  its 
salts,  of  which 'on  these  shores  there  are  about  one  in 
thirty  parts;  in  the  northern  ocean,  one  in  sixty-four; 
in  the  tropics  one  in  twelve.  Pages  found  a  remarkable 
diversity  in  different  latitudes,  and  at  different  depths. 
At  the  equator  the  impregnation  is  stronger,  probably 
in  consequence  ot  the  evaporation,  and  at  different 
depths  there  is  a  slight  variation  from  the  superior 
weight  of  the  more  saturated  solution.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  volcanic  islands,  the  saltness  of  the  sea  is 
greatly  diminished.  This  is  particularly  conspicuous 
near  Madeiras,  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands.  The 
reason  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  original  saltness  of  the 
sea,  is  not  easily  assigned,  and  it  is  a  question  which 
does  not  belong  to  this  place.  The  sea  on  our  coasts 
contains,  in  a  wine  pint,  of  common  salt  about  18b 
crrains,  muriated  magnesia  51  grains,  and  of  selenite 
six  trains,  besides  an  oily  matter  from  the  exuviae,  pro¬ 
bably,  of  marine  insects.  Near  the  volcanic  islands  the 
sea  often  contains  a  large  proportion  of  true  bitumen. 

The  temperature  of  the  sea  is  nearly  uniform,  so  that 
it  is  warmer  than  the  air  and  the  earth  in  winter,  and 
colder  in  summer.  On  the  southern  coasts  of  this 
kingdom  it  is  usually  about  5'1°.  This  renders  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  its  neighbourhood  moie  uni¬ 
form,  possibly  more  salutary.  The  water,  at  the  bottom, 
when  at  any  considerable  depth,  is  colder  in  summer 
and  warmer  in  winter  than  near  the  surface.  Mr. 
Henry  found  that  the  best  method  ot  preserving  sea 
water  from  putrefaction,  for  the  put  poses  ot  bathing, 
was  to  convert  it  into  lime  water,  by  adding  lime  in  the 
proportion  of  two  scruples  to  a  quart. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  we  have  already  spoken 
in  the  article  Aliment.  Fish  in  the  earlier  ages  were 
seldom  eaten,  and  are  mentioned  as  food  in  two  places 
only  of  the  Odyssey,  when  the  crew  of  Ulysses  were  in 
extreme  distress.  The  insects  and  vermes  afford  us 
many  luxuries,  and  even  the  botanical  riches  ot  the 
ocean  furnish  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  higher  la¬ 
titudes.  The  sponges,  the  zoophytes,  and  lithophytes, 
are  the  work  and  the  habitation  of  animals.  The  first 
and  the  last  only  afford  medicinal  substances;  the  sponges 
when  burnt  ysee  Scrofula)  ;  and  the  coials  now  dis¬ 
used,  but  formerly  employed  as  absorbents.  In  the 
arts,  the  fuci,  confervae  and  algae  are  used  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  natron. 

The  effects -of  sea  voyages  are,  at  first,  a  violent  and 
distressing  sickness,  often  occurring  even  in  those  ac¬ 
customed  to  a  sea  life,  when  they  have  IE  ed  for  a  short 
time  on  shore  Small  quantities  ot  brandy,  sometimes  a 
little  hartshorn,  or  laudanum,  with  water,  will  succeed 
in  relieving  it ;  sometimes  a  draught  ot  sea  water.  I  t 
arises  from  the  unaccustomed  motion,  and  is  only  ef¬ 
fectually  stopped  when  the  constitution  has  for  a  little 
time  experienced  it.  In  general,  during  a  sea  voyage 
the  belly  is  costive,  but  the  health  is  seldom  impaired, 
except  from  scurvy,  bee  Phthisis  and  Scorbutus. 

SEACACUL.  An  appellation  in  the  works  ot  Se- 
rapion  and  Avicenna  of  a  root  resembling  ginger, 
brought  from  India,  and  recommended  as  a  provocative. 
It  was  suspected  to  be  the  eryngo,  and  hence  this  root. 
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by  Shakspeare  and  others,  has  been  arranged  among  the 
aphrodisiacs.  Modern  authors  suppose  that  by  this  term 
the  ginseng  was  meant. 

SEBA'CE/E  GLANDUL7E,  vel  MILIARES,  (from 
sebum,  suet)  ;  small  glands  secreting  a  sebum,  to  soften 
and  polish  the  skin.  Many  of  these  are  about  the  nose, 
where  their  contents  are  often  hardened  ;  and  when 
the  matter  is  squeezed  out  it  resembles  a  worm  with 
a  black  head,  for  the  hardened  sebum  is  moulded  in  the 
duct. 

The  black  spot  which  has  been  styled  its  head  seems 
to  be  produced  by  the  obstructing  matter.  In  young 
persons,  particularly  young  women,  whose  constitutions 
are  not  yet  firm,  these  obstructions  are  numerous,  and 
form  a  class  of  cutaneous  diseases  scarcely  noticed. 
The  assistance  of  medicine  is  often  required  to  remove 
them  ;•  but  no  medicine  succeeds.  Slight  mercurials, 
topically  applied,  are  sometimes  useful,  and  Gowdand  s 
lotion  has  thus  gained  credit ;  but  their  removal  is 
chiefly  effected  when  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is 
more  completely  established. 

These  glands,  seated  in  the  cellular  membrane,  un¬ 
der  the  skin,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  sometimes 
are  enlarged,  and  form  encysted  tumours. 

SEBA'CEUS  HUMOR.  This  glutinous  fluid  is 
supplied  by  the  glands  just  mentioned  ;  and  when  want¬ 
ing,  as  in  erysipelas,  the  skin  is  dry,  parched,  and  often 
chapped. 

SEBACIC  ACID ,  (from  sebum, suet) .  We  have  already 
mentioned  this  acid  repeatedly,  and  observed,  that  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  acetous,  disguised  by  its  union  with 
animal  matter.  It  crystalises  in  needles,  or  by  greater 
care  in  broad  brilliant  plates;  has  a  slightly  acid  taste; 
reddens  litmus  ;  melts  like  tallow  ;  is  soluble  in  alcohol; 
more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  It  precipitates 
the  acetites  and  nitrats  of  lead  and  mercury,  as  well  as  the 
nitrate  of  silver;  but  decomposes  neither  lime,  barytic, 
nor  strontian  water.  These  are  the  properties  of  Ihe- 
nard’s  acid,  which  he  thinks  different  from  that  of  Crell, 
and  contends  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  acetous.  It  it 
be  so,  there  is  a  great  probability  that  it  is  a  product,  not 
an  educt ;  but  till  the  experiments  have  been  repeated 
with  more  attention  it  may  retain  its  appropriate  name. 
To  make  it,  the  matter  distilled  from  hogs’-lard  must 
be  washed  with  hot  water,  and  a  solution  ot  acetate  of 
lead  dropped  into  it,  till  no  farther  precipitate  appears. 
On  this  precipitate,  washed  and  dried,  some  sulphuric 
acid  must  be  poured  ;  and,  on  heating,  the  sebacic  acid 
will  rise  to  the  top,  resembling  oil.  for  Crell  s  experi¬ 
ments,  see  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  70,  ,  i  ;  for 
Thenard’s,  Annales  de  Chymie,  tom.  xxix. 
SEBADTLLA.  See  Cevadii.LA. 

SE  BAR.  See  Agallochum. 

SE'BAS,  (from sebum,  suet).  Sebates.  Salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  sebacic  acid,  or  the  acid  ot  suet, 
with  different  bases.  They  are  little  known,  and  have 
been  never  used  in  medicine. 

SEBESTEN,  and  SEBESTTNA.  Myxa,  myxara, 
vidamaram ;  the  fruit  of  the.  eurdia  sebestina  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  Resembling  in  shape  a  plum,  black  on  the  outside, 
with  a  flatfish  wrinkled  stone,  produced  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  it  is  cooling  and  relaxant,  but  not  used  as  a 
medicine,  though  said  to  obtund  sharp  humours  which 
fall  on  the  lungs. 

SECALE,  (a  patronymic).  Si/igo,  rugga,  RYE,  a 
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kind  of  grain  less  nourishing  than  wheat,  which  some¬ 
times  gently  moves  the  bowels.  Of  all  the  cerealia  it 
is  the  most  readily  acescent.  When  this  grain  is  cor¬ 
rupted  it  occasions  painful  and  convulsive  disorders, 
and  death.  The  meal  mixed  with  common  salt,  and 
dried  before  the  fire,  is  an  excellent  discutient  in  ery¬ 
sipelas;  and  mixed  with  honey  it  becomes  a  suppura¬ 
tive  cataplasm.  When  grains  of  rye  are  diseased,  and 
grow  like  a  horn,  they  are  called  clavi  siliginis,  and 
ergot.  This  disease,  according  to  Tissot,  arises  from 
an  irregular  vegetation  between  the  grain  and  the 
leaf;  and,  according  to  other  authors,  from  the  punc¬ 
ture  of  an  insect,  the  scarabaeus  solstitialis.  Perhaps 
the  bite  of  the  insect  may  produce  the  anomalous 
vegetation. 

SECltE'TIO,  (from  seccrno,  to  separate).  Secre¬ 
tion.  This  function,  the  most  useful  and  important 
in  the  animal  economy,  by  which  every  loss  is  repaired, 
every  tender  organ  defended,  still  remains  unexplained. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  a  process  carried  on  in  the 
minutest  vessels,  the  elements,  according  to  Haller,  of 
an  organ  should  escape  the  most  minute  inquirer.  The 
first  step  which  occasioned  the  dispute  between  Ruysch 
and  Malphighi  has  not  yet  been  decided,  whether  a 
gland  necessarily  contained,  as  a  part  of  its  organical 
structure,  a  follicle,  or  whether  it  was  only  a  mass  of 
continuous,  convoluted  vessels.  From  the  minutest 
injections  we  find  the  artery  branching  in  the  substance 
of  a  gland  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  so  constant  in 
its  appropriate  angles,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  influence  the  nature  of  the  secreted  fluid.  Yet 
the  mechanical  physicians  who  have  examined  their 
arrangement  with  the  greatest  attention,  have  been  able 
to  draw  no  very  important  consequences  from  it.  No 
anatomist  has,  however,  carried  the  injected  fluid  into 
the  excretory  duct  by  continuous  vessels.  There  is  a 
point  at  which  the  artery  breaks  of,  and  that  point  is 
apparently  at  a  great  distance  from  those  minute 
brandies  where  the  change  takes  place.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  therefore  to  determine  whether  follicles  exist 
or  not,  but  we  know  that  there  are  secretions  where 
there  is  no  visible  intermediate  knot’;  and  if  secretion 
can  take  place  from  continuous  vessels  in  any  instance, 
if  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  does  not  in  every  organ. 
A  considerable  change  is  certainly,  at  times,  discovered 
in  the  secreted  fluid,  from  the  state  of  the  vessels  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  matter  secreted  appears  a  mere  exhalation  ; 
yet  when  there  is  inflammation  from  a  catarrh,  it  is 
thin,  acrid,  and  discoloured.  A  more  remote  action 
changes  the  nature  of  the  secretions,  viz.  nervous  affec¬ 
tions.  A  fit  of  passion  will  render  the  bilious  secre¬ 
tion  more  copious  and  acrid ;  disastrous  intelligence 
destroy  the  digestion,  and  render  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  acid.  Yet  we  are  told  that  the  glands  have 
few  nerves,  and  that  the  large  ones,  apparently  sent  to 
them,  pass  by  without  any  communication  (Haller), 
The  glands  are  certainly  insensible,  but  they  are  highly 
irritable  from  distant,  often  mental,  causes.  The  nerves 
of  almost  all  the  glands  (for  we  must  exclude  the  brain 
from  the  number)  arise  from  the  great  sympathetic, 
Their  action  is  therefore  involuntary. 

Physiologists,  according  as  they  adopted  the  principles 
of  the  mechanical  or  chemical  sects,  have  considered 
accretion,  by  which  they  understood  the  separation  of  a 


peculiar  fluid  contained,  formally,  in  the  ciroulatinr 
mass,  as  depending  on  the  angles  at  which  the  secretory 
vessels  were  sent  orf,  or  on  either  a  ferment  or  the  in, 
fluence  ot  attraction.  The  former  had  more  than  the 
usual  support  from  observation,  as  the  vessels  of  each 
secretory  organ  pass  off  from  the  trunks,  and  ramify  in 
a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves.  Thus  the  seminal  ves¬ 
sels  pass  oil  at  acute  angles,  and  do  not  become  conical  ■ 
in  biutes  they  have  even  their  diameters  enlarged,  and  at 
last  become  peculiarly  tortuous.  The  renal  vessels  pass 
at  light  angles  from  the  aorta,  and  are  dispersed  on  the 
kidneys  in  vermicular  arches.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  observation  of  Lewenhoeck,  who  perceived  by  his 
microscopes  that  the  velocity  of  the  blood  diminished 
in  proportion  to  the  angle  which  the  arterial  branch 
made  with  its  trunk. 

The  chemists,  on  the  other  hand,  struck  with  the  dis¬ 
similarity  of  the  secreted  fluid  from  the  blood,  suppos¬ 
ed  a  ferment  to  exist  in  the  gland,  which  sometimes 
was  brought  to  it  from  the  blood,  sometimes  pre-exist¬ 
ed  in  the  part.  Others  of  this  sect  attributed  the  change 
to  stagnation,  and  peculiar  attractions  taking  place;  in 
modern  language,  the  play  of  affinities. 

More  nearly  allied  to  the  doctrines  of  the  mechanical 
physicians  is  the  opinion  of  Des  Cartes,  who  attributes 
the  change  in  the  secreted  fluids  to  the  vessels  fitting 
only  particles  of  a  peculiar  figure  ;  as  triangular  vessels 
fit  only  prisms,  and  square  ones  cubes ;  and  tiiat  of 
Boerhaave,  who  considers  the  size  of  the  vessels  to  di¬ 
minish  gradually,  and  of  course  the  finer  fluids  to  be 
separated  only  in  the  lowest  series. 

There  is  still  another  view,  which  has  not  been  ex¬ 
panded  so  far  as  the  arguments  in  its  favour  might  ad¬ 
mit,  that  is,  the  effects  of  a  specific  stimulus.  The 
squill  that  irritates  the  kidneys  and  the  bronchial  glands 
has  no  effect  on  the  skin  ;  and  the  asparagus,  which 
conveys  its  odour  to  the  urine,  does  not  tinge  the  saliva. 
If  then  the  blood  consists  of  different  portions,  those 
only  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  stimulate  a  given 
gland  will  excite  its  action.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  this  theory  must  fail  with  the  rest. 

In  short,  each  author  down  to  Hamberger  and  Haller 
has,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  rested  his  theory  in 
the  formal  pre-existence  of  the  secreted  fluid  in  the 
mass  of  blood,  a  foundation  which  cannot  be  allowed. 
The  bitter  matter  of  Welther,  and  the  yellow  fluid  se¬ 
parated  by  Higgins,  are  far  from  being  true  bile.  Even 
tlie  milk  differs  from  the  chyle,  and  the  semen  from 
every  other  fluid  in  the  whole  body.  There  is  a  real 
transformation  in  the  gland  which  we  cannot  explain. 
We  may,  however,  clear  the  way  fur  a  more  adventur¬ 
ous  theorist. 

Haller  divided  the  different  secreted  fluids  into  aque¬ 
ous,  mucous,  gelatinous,  and  oily.  On  this  arrange¬ 
ment  Fourcroy,  in  the  present  enlightened  state  of 
chemical  knowledge4  has  improved  by  considering 
them  as  saline,  oleaginous,  which  have  some  solidity,  aa 
the  fat  and  cerumen  ;  the  saponaceous,  as  bile  and  milk ; 
the  mucous,  as  those  which  line  cavities ;  tho  albumin* 
aus  and  fibrous.  Those  which  come  nearest  in  their 
nature  to  the  blood  are  the  saline,  the  albuminous, 
and  the  fibrous.  These  seem  merely  exudations,  with 
little  change.  The  perspiration,  for  instance,  contains 
some  carbonic  acid,  probably  also  azotic  gas ;  the  urine 
a  peculiar  acid;  and  all  probably  some  animal  matter. 
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The  tears  contain  only,  in  addition  to  the  seiosity,  a 
little  mucus,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  animal 
matter  ;  the  water  of  dropsies  ;  the  halitus  of  cavities  ; 
the  albuminous  and  fibrous  fluids,  which  form  adhe¬ 
sions,  after  inflammation,  appear  to  be  exudations 

only.  .  . 

The  three  last  seem  to  differ  only  in  proportion  to  the 
impulse  impressed  by  the  vis  a  tergo,  or  the  dilatation 
of  the  vessels ;  for  the  vessels  of  the  pleura,  which  in 
health  throw  out  an  halitus,  after  inflammation  exude 
an  albuminous  and  even  a  fibrous  fluid. 

The.  secreted  fluid,  which  approaches  most  nearly  in 
its  nature  to  the  circulating  fluid,  is  the  mucus.  It  is, 
however,  neither  serous  nor  albuminous,  for  it  does  not 
coagulate  by  heat.  This  fluid  is  also  secreted  by  the 
simplest  apparatus,  viz.  a  follicle,  a  cavity  of  an  ovoid 
form ;  and  sometimes  apparently  by  simple  vessels, 
without  the  interposition  of  a  follicle,  at  least  where  no 
such  can  be  discovered,  as  in  the  Schneiderian  mem¬ 
brane.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  obseive  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  or  follicle  changes  the 
nature  of  the  secretion,  which  from  being  a  mild  viscid, 
white,  fluid,  becomes  acrid,  thin,  and  coloured.  This 
alteration  of  properties  may  be  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  excretion,  for  it  certainly  thickens  by  stagnation, 
and  the  access,  in  many  instances,  of  oxygen ;  but  the 
additional  acrimony,  which  accounts  for  the  greater 
flow,  must  be  owing  to  a  change  of  quality,  for  when 
mucus  is  only  increased  in  quantity  by  a  common  sti¬ 
mulus,  it  is  by  no  means  acrid.  This  alteration  of 
quality,  from  inflammation,  we  find  also  in  the  mere 
exudations,  if  the  explanation  offered  in  the  article  Pus, 
q.  v  be  well  founded  ;  and  the  consequence  which 
we  would  draw  is,  that  if,  in  any  instance,  a  true  excre¬ 
tion  can  be  produced  by  tortuous  vessels,  independent 
of  any  apparatus,  there  is  no  reason  for  suspecting  that 
the  most  apparently  complicated  gland  consists  of  more. 

Again :  if  passions  of  the  mind,  or  even  associated 
ideas,  can  change  the  quality  of  a  secreted  fluid,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  any  peculiar  ferment  can  be  origi¬ 
nally  placed  in  the  gland  that  changes  the  blood.  The 
bile  becomes  acrid  ;  the  saliva  poisonous  from  passion 3 
the  urine  watery  from  terror ;  the  mucus  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  highly  stimulating  and  cathartic  from 
the  same  cause,  or  even  from  the  recollection  of  similar 
events  which  occurred  at  a  former  period.  The  play 
of  affinites  cannot  be  called  in  aid  of  the  theory,  for 
these  circumstances  are  connected  only  with  the  living 
principle. 

It  has  appeared  probable  to  some  authors,  that  the 
greater  the  change,  the  denser  is  the  gland,  or  the  more 
complicated  the  apparatus.  The  former  idea,  that  of  La 
Mure,  appears,  however,  wholly  without  foundation, 
when  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment 3  nor  does  the 
latter  apparently  rest  on  a  firmer  basis.  The  cerumen 
of  the  ear,  for  instance,  is  at  least  as  unlike  the  blood 
as  the  bile ;  and  the  milk  resembles  it  more  than  the 
mucus  of  the  simplest  follicle.  If  the  bile  be  examined 
in  the  pori  biliarii,  it  is  as  truly  bilious  as  in  the  ductus 
communis ;  and  the  milk  is  the  same  milky  fluid  in 
the  breasts  as  when  it  issues  from  the  nipple.  The 
chief  use  of  what  appears  a  larger  mass  of  a  glandular 
substance  is  merely  the  accumulation  of  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  secreted  fluid,  either  for  peculiar  exigences 
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or  for  a  general  supply.  An  instance  of  the  former  is 
the  biliary  cyst ;  of  the  latter  the  mammae. 

Physiologists  have  doubted  whether  the  secreted 
fluids  are  not  more  perfectly  elaborated,  or  at  least 
somewhat  changed  in  their  respective  receptacles.  The 
semen  in  the  vesiculae  seminales  undoubtedly  receives 
an  additional  portion,  though  its  peculiar  value  in  the 
function  is  unknown.  That  the  bile  is  altered,  except, 
perhaps  from  the  absorption  of  its  more  fluid  parts,  is 
uncertain,  and  on  the  whole  any  chemical  change  is  im¬ 
probable.  The  sebum  and  the  mucus,  in  their  respective 
follicles,  are  apparently  inspissated,  and  sometimes,  as 
in  the  nose,  combined  with  a  portion  of  oxygen.  The. 
vesica  urinaria  and  the  distensile  coats  of  the  rectum 
are  chiefly  convenient  appendages  to  the  kidneys  and 
intestines. 

It  appears  then  that  the  functions  of  glands  closely 
depend  on  the  vital  solid,  and  its  different  states  of 
excitability  or  torpor.  This  idea  may  appear  to  be  op¬ 
posed  by  the  observation  of  Haller,  already  recorded, 
that  the  large  nerves  apparently  sent  to  glands  were  not 
in  reality  dispersed  on  them,  but.  passed  on  to  other 
organs.  To  this  we  may  reply  that  sensibility  and  ir¬ 
ritability  are  not  always  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
nerves.  The  quantity  of  nerve  is  necessarily  consider¬ 
able  where  the  motions  are  violent  and  incessant ;  they 
are  less  so  where  motion  is  less  requisite,  and  where 
states  of  relaxation,  as  in  glands,  usually  alternate  with 
states  of  activity.  Let  the  explanation,  however,  ba 
what  it  may,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  secretion  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  passions  of  the  mind  than 
with  any  distribution  of  arteries,  or  any  considerable 
proportion  of  nerve. 

We  shall  add  the  arrangement  of  animal  substances 
from  Fourcroy,  in  his  later  work,  the  Systeme  des 
Connoissances  Chimique,  ix.  117,  which  includes  those 
of  the  secreted  fluids. 

“  Chemists  have  often  divided  the  animal  fluids  into 
recrementitious,  as  the  blood  and  lymph  ;  excremcnti- 
tious,  as  the  urine  and  faeces  3  excremen to- recrementi¬ 
tious,  as  the  bile,  semen,  & c.  We  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  this  classification,  which  presents  nothing  fixed  or 
accurate,  but  may  divide  these  matters,  from  their  che¬ 
mical  nature,  into  eight  classes,  according  to  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  one  or  the  other  of  their  component  prin¬ 
ciples. 

A  Hydrogenated  or  oily  animal  substances; 
as  the  fat,  cerumen,  or  bile. 

B  Oxygenated,  or  oxydes  (the  albuminous  or 
lymphatic) ;  containing  the  lymph,  the  water  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  cavities,  and  the  brain. 

C  Carbonated  ( gelatinous  or  mucous)-,  compre¬ 
hending  membranes,  aponeuroses,  tendons. 

D  Azotic  (Jibrous  or  Jleshy)-,  as  muscles,  and  the 
visceral  parenchymata. 

E  Acid  ;  the  uric,  formic,  bombic  acids,  kc. 

F  Saline  (watery)-,  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours 
of  the  eye,  tears,  and  saliva. 

G  Phosphorated  ;  bones,  trails,  horns,  and  hair. 

H  Mixed  ;  blood,  milk,  semen,  and  urine.” 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  function  styled  secretion 
is  improperly  termed,  as  it  is  by  no  means  merely 
separated  from  the  mass,  except  in  a  very  few  in¬ 
stances,  as  the  halitus,  perspiration,  kc.  which,  hov- 
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r\  01 ,  moJc.ii  chemistry  1^ as  shown  to  be  more  different 
trom  the  serosity  than  our  predecessors  suspected. 
i  hough  we  may,  therefore,  be  unable  to  explain  the 
cause  ot  the  change  in  the  qualities  of  the  fluid,  we 
may  collect  from  observation  some  of  the  laws  of  this 
function,  which  will  regulate  our  practice. 

1  be  general  causes  which  influence  the  secretions 
are  few :  magnetism  and  electricity,  if  they  really 
differ,  are  the  most  commonly  admitted  $  yet,  except 
when  locally  applied,  they  have  apparently  little 
claim  to  the  distinction.  It  is  said  they  increase  the 
perspiration,  and  so  far  the  facts  support  the  assertion, 
i  I eat  is  another  general  cause  of  increased  secretion  ; 
hut  it  set  ms  only  to  accelerate  the  discharges  from  the 
skin  in  either  a  state  of  vapour  or  of  a  fluid  ;  the  insen¬ 
sible  perspiration  apparently  depends  on  a  different 
stale  of  the  constitution.  (See  Diaphor'Etica.)  Dr. 
Hamilton,  in  the  Medical  Commentaries,  has  informed 
us  that  calomel,  tartarised  antimony,  camphor,  and 
opium,  when  combined,  will  promote  every  secretion, 
ibis  is,  however,  a  .hasty  assertion,  which  facts  will 
scarcely  support. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  medicines  will  influ¬ 
ence  a  greater  number  of  secretions  than  others.  An- 
timonials,  for  instance,  will  excite  the  action  of  the 
stomach,  the  bou'els,  and  the  vessels  of  the  skin.  They 
excite  expectoration  by  an  indirect  effect,  viz.  their 
action  on  the  stomach,  and  it  is  not  the  antimoniai  but 
the  nausea  which  produces  increased  secretion  of  saliva 
and  mucus.  Calomel  will  excite  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  the  skin,  and  the  salivary  glands.  Neither 
medicine  will  excite  the  secretion  of  urine,  while 
squills,  which  are  diuretic  and  expectorant,  are  not 
generally  or  constantly  laxative  or  diaphoretic.  Squills, 
however,  approach  more  nearly  to  a  general  stimulus 
on  e\  ery  sect  etory  organ  than  any  other  medicine,  or 
even  Dr.  Hamilton’s  combination. 

It  has  been  usual  to  consider  every  medicine  which 
increases  a  secretion  as  acting  on  the  gland,  when 
brought  to  it  by  the  course  of  the  circulation.  It  more 
frequently  happens,  however,  that  each  acts  by  stimu¬ 
lating  the  orifice  of  the  excretory  ducts.  In  this  way 
laxatives  apparently  increase  the  secretion  of  bile,  sapid 
aliments  of  saliva,  and  the  suction  of  an  infant  the 
milk.  Many  secreted  fluids  cannot  be  increased  by 
medicines  thrown  into  the  system,  as  the  tears,  the  ce¬ 
rumen  of  the  ear,  the  mucus  of  the  nose,  Arc.  We 
know  not  that  the  pancreatic  fluid  is  really  increased  in 
quantity  by  mercury  when  it  has  entered  the  system. 
We  suspect  it  only  from  a  supposed  analogy  of  this 
•fluid  with  the  saliva. 

'I  hose  medicines  which  generally  increase  secretions 
from  the  circulating  system  are  remarkable  for  their 
acrimony,  as  the  squills,  the  oxygenated  preparations 
c>i  mercury,  &c. ;  but,  as  already  hinted,  every  vessel  is 
not  equally  excited  by  an  apparently  equal  acrimony. 
What  affects  the  biliary  duct,  for  instance,  will  not  ex¬ 
cite  the  lacrymal  or  salivary  glands:  the  turpentine, 
which  excites  the  urinary  discharge,  is  innocuous  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  may  be  supposed,  then, 
that  a  medicine,  when  mixed  with  the  mass  of  blood, 
produces  no  cfiect  unless  conveyed  to  those  organs 
which  would  be  peculiarly  affected  by  it,  were  not  the 
quantity  so  small  that  we  could  scarcely  suppose  it  suf- 
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ficient  in  its  diluted  and  diffused  state  to  influence  any 
gland.  Another  idea  has,  therefore,  been  suggested 
that  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  medicine  combines  it 
with  those  portions  of  the  fluids  which  are  conveyed 
to  given  glands.  Thus  salts  increase  the  w'atery  se¬ 
cretions  3  resins,  the  oily  ones,  &c. ;  but  the  theory 
will  not  admit  of  any  considerable  extension,  for  it 
soon  fails  if  followed  in  detail. 

Secretions  also  depend  less  on  the  state  of  the  blood 
than  authors  have  supposed.  Dr.  Cullen  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  a  larger  proportion  of  water  allows  of  more 
copious  watery  secretions ;  but  this  idea  must  be  taken 
with  a  certain  latitude.  If  pure  water  be  carried  into 
the  circulating  system,  it  is  soon  conveyed  away  by  the 
w'atery  secretions  ;  for  we  have  remarked,  that  what  is 
not  subjected  to  the  digestive  process  never  becomes  a 
part  of  the  animal  mixture.  It  is  then  an  heterogeneous 
substance,  and  as  such  rejected  ;  but  if  from  any  other 
cause  the  tenuity  of  the  blood  is  increased,  no  such  in¬ 
creased  secretions  follow',  as  we  see  in  all  cachectic 
complaints.  The  saline  or  putrid  acrimony  of  the  fluids 
seems  sometimes  to  excite  the  action  of  the  urinary  or¬ 
gans,  and  the  urine,  sometimes  the  perspiration,  par¬ 
takes  of  the  same  quality  3  but,  though  the  discharge  is 
frequently  offensive,  it  is  not  always  greatly  increased. 

The  only  remaining  portion  of  this  subject  is  the  vi¬ 
carious  action  of  some  of  the  secretory  organs.  The 
saline  and  watery  secretions  proverbially  supply  each 
other  5  and  these  will  also  sometimes  pass  off  by  the 
mucous  follicles,  as  the  watery  accumulations  in  drop¬ 
sies  are  occasionally  thrown  off  by  the  glands  of  the  sto¬ 
mach.  The  urine,  when  suppressed,  and  not  discharged 
by  the  perspiratory  vessels,  is  sometimes  exhaled,  it  is 
supposed,  in  the  ventriclesof  the  brain  3  but  the  delirium 
thence  excited  seems  rather  owing  to  the  acrimony, 
which  all  the  w'atery  secretions  contain  from  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  urea,  and  other  excrementitious  portions 
of  the  urine,  than  from  the  quantity,  though  this  also  is 
occasionally  in  excess,  producing  stupor.  No  organ 
supplies  the  defect  of  bile  w'hen  the  discharge  is  sup¬ 
pressed  j  but,  as  this  fluid  is  dispersed  through  the 
whole  system,  some  portion  again  reaches  the  intes¬ 
tines  through  the  exhalants,  and  contributes  in  some 
degree  to  the  assimilation  of  the  food.  No  organ  sup¬ 
plies  the  functions  of  the  testes  3  but  the  whole  eco¬ 
nomy  is  completely  deranged  by  their  destruction. 

See  Halleri  Physiologia,  vol.  ix.  3  Cole  de  Secretione 
Animali ;  Richerand’s  Physiology. 

SECUNDI'NA,  (from  secundus,  second,  it  being  as 
it  were  a  second  birth).  Secundinksj  deuterioti. 
The  placenta  and  membranes.  See  Partukitio, 
Fcetus,  and  Involucra. 

SEDA'NTIA,  (from  sedo,  to  appease).  Sedatives. 
This  class  of  medicines  is  of  the  most  extensive  utility  3 
but  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  very  frequent  notice 
we  have  taken  of  the  subject  in  the  articles  Anodyna, 
In  1  ur  1  t a nti a,  Refrigerantia,  and  Demulcen- 
XI  A,  q.  v. 

SEDATI  VUS  SAL,  (from  the  same).  Sedative 
s  alt,  now'  styled  the  acid  of  borax,  hath  been  found 
by  M.  Hcefler  in  the  laguni,  or  lakes  of  hot  mineral 
water  near  Monte  Rotondo,  Berchiaio,  and  Castel- 
nuoyo,  in  Tuscany,  in  the  proportion  of  nine  grains 
in  one  hundred  of  water.  Mascagni  hath  discovered  4 
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adhering  to  schistus  on  the  borders  of  thfe  lakes,  of  a 
dirty  white,  yellow,  or  greenish  colour,  and  ciystalised 
in  the  form  of  needles.  This  acid  may  be  procured  by 
dissolving  eight  ounces  of  borax  in  three  ounces  of 
warm  water,  adding  three  ounces  of  the  oil  of  vitriol. 
When  on  evaporation  thin  plates  begin  to  appear  upon 
the  surface  they  must  be  swept  off  with  a  feather,  the 
fire  diminished,  and  the  vessel  stand  unmoved  till  more 
crystals  are  formed.  These  are  to  be  well  rinsed  with 
cold  water,  and  dried,  when  they  form  the  sal  seclafivvs, 
which,  Gaubius  says,  will  procure  rest  in  inflammatory 
fevers  when  opiates  fail.  To  this  end  it  is  given  from 
gr.  viij.  to  xvi  ;  to  maniacs,  in  doses  of  two  drams.  Le- 
mery  observes  that  two  ounces  of  borax  afforded  him 
rather  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  sedative  salt ;  but  he 
obtained  it  by  the  more  tedious  process  of  sublimation, 
which  produces  a  purer  acid.  For  this  purpose  nine 
parts  of  borax,  three  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  one  of 
water,  are  put  into  a  wide-necked  retort,  which  is 
placed  over  a  tire,  at  first  gentle,  then  hastily  increased 
until  the  vessel  is  red  hot :  the  salt  rises,  fixing  about 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  the  liquor  that  distils  falls 
into  die  receiver,  and  should  be  poured  back  as  the 
matter  in  the  retort  dries  ;  for  the  sedative  salt  only  rises 
while  moist.  The  remaining  salt  is  a  vitriolated  soda. 

The  sedative  salt  scarcely  dicovers  any  mark  of 
acidity.  Its  taste  is  bitterish,  and  rather  cool ;  it  scarcely 
changes  the  colour  of  blue  flowers,  or  effervesces  with 
alkalis  :  a  spirituous  solution  of  it  burns  with  a  green 
flame.  As  a  medicine  it  has  been  highly  celebrated  in 
Germany  and  France,  as  an  antispasmodic  and  anodyne  ; 
though  Dr.  Cullen,  speaking  from  experience,  says  that 
it  has  little  effect  on  the  human  body,  even  in  large  doses. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  no  peculiar  powers,  and  to 
differ  very  little  in  medicinal  virtue  from  the  vegetable 
acids.  See  Borax  and  Chemia. 

SedatTvus  sal  Hombe'rgii,  (so  called  from 
Homing,  the  discoverer).  See  Colcotar  (sal). 

SEDENTA  RIA  O  SSA,  (from  sedeo,  to  sit).  See 
Acumen. 

SEDLITZ,  or  SEYDSCHUTZ  WATER.  A  bit¬ 
ter  purgative  water  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
vitriolated  magnesia,  with  a  small  one  of  a  muriat  of 
the  same  earth.  It  is  used  in  cases  where  a  gentle 
and  a  continued  solicitation  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  re¬ 
quired. 

SE'DUM,  (from  sedando,  because  it  allays  inflam¬ 
mations),  semjiervivvm,  evergreen;  vcrmicularis,  from 
its  leaves  resembling  worms ;  barba  Javis,  sengreen 
and  house-leek.  The  semper-vivum  tectorum  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  60'4.  The  greater  house-leek,  is  called 
sedum  majus,  arid)  ry  son,  won  ion,  wizoon,  crassula  minor, 
i/lecebra,  athwlis,  piper  muralc.  The  sedums  are  small 
plants,  whose  short  and  thick  stalks  are  covered  with 
little  fleshy  and  conical  leaves,  set  thick  together  like 
scales;  on  the  tops  appear  pentapetalous  flowers,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  pod  full  of  small  seeds.  They  are  annual, 
grow  on  old  walls  and  dry  stony  grounds,  flowering  in 
June  and  July. 

The  leaves  have  an  acrid  taste,  but  no  remarkable 
smell :  applied  externally  some  species,  particularly  the 
f.  acre,  vesicate  the  parts ;  and  internally,  in  no  great 
quantity,  are  strongly  emetic :  whilst  the  sengreen  and 
some  other  species  abate  external  inflammation ;  and, 
if  taken  inwardly,  are  emollient  and  laxative,  though 
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slightly  astringent ;  but  they  are  not  employed  in  the 
present  practice. 

1 1  is  also  a  name  for  paronychia. 

Se'dum  acre,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  6ip,  Illecebra,  q.  v. 

It  has  been  recommended  in  epilepsies. 

SEGREGATA,  (from  segregn,  to  separate).  A  class 
of  plants  in  whose  flowers  many  smaller  calyces  are 
contained  in  one  common  calyx. 

SEIGNE'TTE,  SEL  DE.  Tartarised  soda. 
See  Rupkllensis  sal,  named  from  Seignette,  an 
apothecary  of  Rochelle,  who  accidentally  discovered  it. 

SELEN1  TES,  (from  <njAr;yij,  the  moon),  a  name  ori¬ 
ginally  given  to  a  white  fossil,  and  from  thence  con¬ 
tinued  to  different  species  of  gypsum,  which  are  usually 
white.  It  is  the  vitriolated  lime,  a  common  ingredient 
in  every  water,  and  giving  the  quality  usually  styled 
hardness. 

SELI'NUM  MONTA'NUM,  (from  crsXyr,,  the 
moon ,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  useful  in  disorders 
attributed  to  her  influence).  Stone  parsley.  Apium 
and  se/inum,  peregrinum,  daucus  pcregrinas,  visnaga 
minor,  scarcely  differing  from  the  common  or  garden 
parsley  in  its  medical  powers.  See  Apium  hor- 
TENSE. 

SE  LLA  TU'RCICA,  SPHENOI  D ALIS,  Qi  se- 
dendo,  sitting).  A  Turkish  saddle.  Ephippium  ; 
fossa  pituitaria  ;  a  depression  between  the  clinoid  apo¬ 
physes  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  on  which  the  pituitary 
gland  lies. 

SELTZER  WATER.  This  water  rises  near  the 
town  of  Nieder  Seltzer,  in  the  bishopric  of  Triers,  in 
Germany ;  has  a  brisk  acidulous  taste  as  taken  up  from 
the  fountain,  which  it  loses  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  acidulous  taste  and  the  sparkling  appearance  were 
not  understood  by  the  earlier  chemists ;  but  we  now 
know  that  it  is  owing  to  the  excess  of  the  aerial  acid  be¬ 
yond  what  is  required  to  neutralise  the  lime  and  alkali. 
Sir  Tobern  Bergman  from  one  hundred  cubic  inches 
obtained  about  one  of  common  air ;  sixty  of  aerial  acid, 
or  fixed  air;  of  aerated  lime,  seventeen  grains ;  of  aerated 
magnesia,  twenty-nine  one-half ;  of  crystalised  mineral 
alkali,  twenty-four;  of  common  salt,  one  hundred  and 
nine  one-half.  Mr.  Higgins  discovered  in  a  Winches¬ 
ter  gallon  of  this  water  fourteen  grains  of  mild  calcare¬ 
ous  earth,  twenty  one-half  of  carbonated  magnesia,  five 
pennyweights  twenty-one  grains  of  mineral  alkali  in  a 
crystaline  form,  three  pennyweights  20.2  of  sea-salt, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  oily  matter.  This  quantity 
contains  also  one  hundred  twenty-eight  ounce  mea¬ 
sures  of  acidulous  gas,  exclusive  of  what  is  combined 
with  the  alkali  and  earth,  with  three  one-half  ounce 
measures  of  atmospheric  air,  and  is  wholly  without 
iron.  These  waters  operate  chiefly  by  urine,  occasion¬ 
ally,  though  rarely,  by  stool.  They  gently  stimulate 
the  stomach,  allay  heat  and  thirst,  and  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  scorbutic,  hectic,  and  nervous  cases. 
Hoffmann  recommends  them  in  gout,  and  as  power¬ 
ful  deobstruents.  From  one  pint  to  three,  or  more,  are 
drank  in  a  day,  and  milk  is  often  added  when  given  in 
hectics.  See  Aquas  minerales. 

SEMEIOT1CA,  (from  ayueiov,  sign).  See  Medi¬ 
ci  n a,  and  Prognosis 

SEMEN,  ( quasi  serimen,  from  sero,  to  sow).  Seed  ; 
in  animals  genitum,  yovt) ;  in  vegetables  carpos;  the  ru¬ 
diment  of  the  plant  perfected  during  the  fructification. 
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"From  analogy  it  is  the  appellation  of  that  fluid  se¬ 
creted  in  the  testicles  which  is  so  essential  to  generation, 
and  which,  for  this  purpose,  must  be  conveyed  at  least 
into  the  uterus,  and  most  probably  to  the  ovaria.  (See 
Generatio.)  Though  secreted  in  the  testes,  it  is  not 
perfectly  elaborated  in  these  organs,  but  seems  to  ex¬ 
perience  a  change  of  colour,  perhaps  of  qualities,  in  the 
vesiculse  seminales  ;  for,  during  its  stagnation,  the  co¬ 
lour  becomes  of  a  darker  brown,  or  of  a  deeper  yellow, 
than  before. 

The  arteries  which  convey  the  blood  to  the  seminal 
vessels  pass  through  a  long  course  without  sending  out 
branches,  and  without  lessening  in  their  diameter.  ]n 
brutes  it  is  said  that  their  diameters  enlarge.  The  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  artery  in  the  testis  has  not  been  traced; 
and  though  it  is  known  that  the  testicle  is  vascular,  it 
is  not  certain  that  each  contains  a  single  tube.  The 
epidydimis  is  certainly  composed  of  one  convoluted 
canal ;  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  testis  contains 
numerous  canals  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the 
arteries,  or,  as  is  supposed,  though  without  sufficient 
evidence,  on  which  the  arteries  are  dispersed,  while 
their  contents  are  exhaled  into  the  cavities.  The  arteries 
are  small,  tortuous,  and  peculiarly  firm  in  their  coats. 
The  course  of  the  blood  is  probably  assisted  by  a  slight, 
steady,  but  almost  insensible,  action  of  the  cremaster. 
The  vas  deferens  passes  in  the  cord,  with  the  seminal 
vessels  through  the  ring  of  the  abdomen,  between  the 
ureters,  behind  the  bladder,  to  the  right  and  left  se¬ 
minal  vesicles.  It  is  continued  on  the  inner  side  pf 
each,  enlarging  into  cells,  and  bent  in  serpentine  con¬ 
volutions,  till  it  joins  the  duct  which  passes  from  the 
vesicles  to  the  urethra,  and  apparently  enters  the 
vesicles  in  a  retrograde  direction.  The  bile  in  the  same 
way  enters  the  gall-duct.  The  fluid  of  the  prostate 
which  it  receives  in  its  course,  during  its  discharge,  con¬ 
tributes  to  its  white  colour. 

The  semen  is  very  generally  heavier  than  water, 
though  its  specific  gravity  varies  in  different  persons. 
According  to  Plenck  it  is  yellow  in  the  testicles,  and 
of  a  dark  yellow  in  the  resiculae  seminales;  but,  if  not 
suffered  long  to  stagnate,  it  is  whitish.  Lewenhoeck  first 
discovered  little  moving  bodies,  which  he  supposed  to 
be  animalcules,  in  it,  and  thought  that  these  were  the 
rudiments  of  the  foetus.  This  observation  furnished  to 
the  brilliant  genius  of  Buffon  his  theory  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  organiques.  Later  observers  have  not,  however, 
found  these  animalcules  in  the  first  moments  after  the 
discharge;  and  they  soon  die,  leaving  some  light  brilliant 
crystals,  resembling  two  cones  united  at  their  bases. 
T  hey  are  discovered  only' in  a  mild  temperature,  and 
when  the  fluid  has  been  at  perfect  rest. 

According  to  Vauquelin,  in  the  Journal  de  Physique, 
the  taste  ot  the  fresh  semen  is  sharp  and  somewhat 
pungent.  Its  aroma,  lie  observes,  is  faint;  though  Plenck 
speaks  of  it  as  strong,  peculiar,  and  not  unpleasant. 
We  find  a  similar  smell  in  the  roots  of  the  orchis,  the 
down  of  chestnuts,  and  the  antherae  of  several  plants.  In 
some,  animals  it  is  so  strong,  particularly  in  the  season 
of  their  amours,  as  to  taint  the  flesh.  When  fresh,  it 
changes  the  blue  colour  of  vegetables  to  a  green,  pre¬ 
cipitates  calcareous  and  metallic  salts  from  their  solu¬ 
tions:  experiments  which  equally  show  some  disen¬ 
gaged  alkali. 

When  part  of  its  caloric  is  lost,  it  thickens,  and  be¬ 


comes  transparent;  but  on  more  perfect  cooling  „ 
again  fluid.  When  cold,  also,  its  weight  is  diminished 
Exposed  to  cold  air  it  is  soon  covered  with  a  pellicle 
and  deposits  crystals  in  the  form  of  quadrilateral  co¬ 
lumns,  terminated  by  quadrilateral  pyramids,  which 
were  found  to  be  phosphorated  lime,  previously  held 
in  solution.  Other  crystals  were  afterwards  formed 
which  consisted  of  carbonated  soda.  When  dried,  it  is 
semitiansparent,  like  horn;  but  in  a  moister  atmo¬ 
sphere  it  becomes  yellow,  like  the  yolk  of  an  e^  and 
smells  highly  putrid.  By  heat  it  swells,  blacker,  and, 
when  the  moisture  is  evaporated,  yields  empyreumatic 
ammoniacal  vapours  i  the  salts  already  mentioned  are 
found  in  the  coal.  One  hundred  parts  of  fresh  semen 
were  found  to  contain  ninety  of  water,  six  of  fibrin,  one 
ol  soda,  and  three  of  phosphat  of  lime.  Vauquelin  con¬ 
cludes  his  analysis  by  mentioning  its  remarkable  pro¬ 
perties,  which  are  its  becoming  fluid  out  of  the  body; 
its  insolubility  in  water  previous  to  its  fluidity,  and  its 
solubility  afterwards,  which  he  attributes  to  its  animal 
and  mucilaginous  nature;  its  dissolving  phosphat  of 
lime,  and  its  ready  crystalisation  on  a  very  slight  eva¬ 
poration.  Journal  de  Physique,  1791. 

Unfortunately  this  very  minute  analysis  does  not  assist 
us  in  explaining  the  functions  of  this  fluid,  and  we  can¬ 
not  be  surprised  that  the  appearance  of  animalcules 
should  so  soon  have  captivated  the  lively  imagination  of 
Buffon,  whose  name,  from  his  fascinating  language, 
was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  sufficient  authority. 
This  important  function  must,  therefore,  still  remain 
in  obscurity. 

The  diseases  of  the  seminal  vessels,  and  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  this  secreted  fluid,  are  not  numerous.  The 
organs,  from  excess  or  abuse,  are  often  relaxed,  and 
the  semen  is  discharged  by  every  exertion,  particularly 
by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  in  discharging 
the  faeces ;  sometimes  during  the  relaxation  of  sleep, 
without  any  exertion,  or  the  very  slight  stimulus  of  a 
lascivious  dream.  It  is  said  occasionally  to  retain  the 
smell  of  the  food,  the  foetor  of  medicines,  or  the  colour 
of  a  medicine,  particularly  saffron.  In  the  jaundice  it 
is  yellow,  and  in  negroes  its  colour  is  seemingly  darker 
than  in  the  Europeans  (Pauw)  :  it  is  said  also  to  be 
darker  in  hypochondriacs.  In  some  instances  it  has 
shown,  a  tendency  to  form  calculous  concretions. 
(See  Zodiacus,  ltiSO.)  From  great  excesses  blood  has 
been  discharged  instead  of  semen. 

From  ruptured  vessels  it  seems  to  have  been  occa¬ 
sionally  discharged  by  stool ;  externally  by  a  fistulous 
ulcer  of  the  testicles  (Medical  Observations  and  In¬ 
quiries,  ii.  art.  22),  through  the  epigastrium,  and  from 
an  ulcer  in  the  rectum  and  urethra. 

On  a  certain  degree  of  distension  of  the  seminal  ves¬ 
sels  the  spirits,  the  vigour,  and  the  general  health  de¬ 
pend.  When  this  distension  is  relaxed,  we  find  lan¬ 
guor,  debility,  a  want  of  energy  both  in  the  corporeal 
and  mental  functions.  When  there  is  no  supply  either 
from  accident,  disease,  or  unnatural  mutilations,  the 
whole  system  is  changed,  the  voice  weakened,  the- 
beard  checked  in  its  growth,  the  sternum  expanded  :  in 
short,  the  appearance  in  every  respect  approaches  that  of 
a  female.  These  changes  have  occurred  when  the  tes¬ 
ticles  have  been  destroyed  after  the  period  of  manhood, 
though  in  a  less  degree.  An  unreasonable  suppression 
is  a  frequent  source  of  hypochondriasis,  or  of  a  general 
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languor ;  and  a  French  author  has  gravely  stated  the 
comparative  disadvantages  of  suppression  ot  this  dis¬ 
charge,  and  that  of  the  catamenia  in  women  Much, 
however,  depends  on  habit ;  and  those  who  have  not 
indulged  lasciviousness  of  thought  or  conduct  will  sel¬ 
dom  feel  great  inconvenience  from  the  retention  ot  the 
seminal  fluid. 

Journal  de  Physique,  Annees  17S4,  1791  >  spalan* 
nani’s  Tracts  on  Vegetables  and  Animals  ;  Schurig’s 
Spermatologia ;  Halleri  Physiologia;  Plenck’s  Hydro- 

logy.  .  . 

Se'men  adgowen,  an  East-Indian  aromatic  seed, 
resembling  in  its  sensible  qualities  savoury.  It  is  sti¬ 
mulating  and  carminative,  and  given  in  dyspeptic  com¬ 
plaints. 

Se'men  agave,  a  stimulating  East-Indian  seed 
used  in  atonic  gout. 

Se'men  contra  and  sanctum.  See  Santoni- 
CUM. 

SEMENZI'NA,  (dim.  of  semenzu,  seed,  Ital.).  See 
Santonicum. 

SE'MI  or  SE'MIS.  One  half.  A  meaning  which 
it  preserves  also  in  composition. 

SEMICU'PIUM ;  exeat hisma, insessio,  a  half  bath, 
rising  to  the  waist,  usually  formed  of  warm  water, 
sometimes  impregnated  with  herbs,  adapted  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  complaint,  and  supposed  to  be  productive 
of  their  peculiar  advantages.  The  semicupium  alleviates 
pain,  dispels  flatus,  and  relieves  internal  congestions. 
See  Balneum. 

SEMIFIBUL7ETJS.  See  Peron/eus  secundus. 

SEMILUNA'RES  CARTILA'GINES  are  placed 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia ;  they  are  thick  on  the 
outside,  and  contribute  to  enlarge  the  cavity.  As  they 
are  moveable  and  variable,  adapting  themselves  to  the 
condyles  in  the  various  motious  of  the  joint,  they  add 
to  its  flexibility  and  assist  its  rotation. 

SEMIMEMBRANO  SUS  MUSCULUS  rises  ten¬ 
dinous  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  close  to  the  origin  of  the  musculus  quadratus 
femoris,  and  is  inserted  into  the  back  part  ot  the  inter¬ 
nal  condyle  of  the  tibia. 

SEMINEUVO'SUS  MUSCULUS,  or  semitendino¬ 
sus,  lies  upon  the  outside  of  the  semimembranosus, 
forming,  at  its  origin,  one  mass  with  the  head  of  the 
biceps°  When  they  have  run  together  a  little  way 
they  part,  the  semitendinosus  running  to  the  internal 
condyle  and  upper  part  ot  the  tibia,  making,  conjointly 
with  the  sartor  ins  and  the  gracilis,  a  fascia. 

SEMI-ORBICULA'RIS  The  orbicular  muscles  of 
the  lips,  if  considered  as  two,  are  called  semi-orbiculai  is 
superior  and  inferior. 

SF.MIRHOM'BUS.  See  Hemirrhombium. 

SE'MIS.  SeeCYATHts. 

SEMISFIN A'LIS.  See  Spinalis  dorsi  major. 

SEMITENDINOSUS.  See  Seminervosus. 

S E M ITE RTI A'NA  FE'BRIS,  hemitritceus,  a  fever 
returning  every  day,  with  a  remission  interposed  more 
remarkably  between  the  irregular  and  regular  day  than 
between  the  regular  and  irregular  day,  in  fact,  a  double 
tertian.  See  Intermittens  and  Remittens. 

See  Hoffmann  on  the  Semitertian  Fever;  Lommius’s 
Medical  Observations ;  Cleghorn  on  the  Diseases  of 
Minorca  ;  Hunter  on  the  Diseases^f  the  Army  ;  Senac 
de  Recondita  Febrium  Natura ;  Fordyce  on  Fever. 
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SEMPERVTVUM,  (from  semper,  always,  and  xieo, 
to  live ;  because  it  is  always  green).  See  Sedu  m  . 

SENE'CIO  ASIA  TICUS,  MADRASPATANUS. 
See  China  supfosita. 

SENE'CIO  BrASILIENSIS.  SeeCAAETIMAY  Bra- 
SILIENSIS. 

Sene'cio  vulga'ris,  (from  senesco,  to  grow  old; 
because  it  has  a  greyish  down,  like  the  beard  of  an  old 
man).  SeeEsiGERUM. 

SENE'CTUS,  (from  senex,  old).  See  TEtas. 

In  the  article  Homo,  q.v.  we  have  collected  the  differ¬ 
ent  facts  which  point  out  the  progressive  changes  in  the 
constitution  from  youth  to  age,  in  reality,  from  the  em¬ 
bryo  to  the  man  sinking  under  the  accumulated  weight 
of  more  than  fourscore  years.  This  might  have  appeared 
sufficient ;  but,  when  we  considered  the  subject  more 
nearly,  there  are  various  circumstances,  both  practical 
and  dietetical,  which  claim  our  attention  ;  nor  need  we 
cite  the  authority'  of  the  dramatist  on  this  occasion, 

“  Sen  edits  ipsa,  morbus.” 

The  great  changes  which  take  place  in  advanced  life 
we  showed  to  be  a  want  of  irritability  in  the  mus¬ 
cular  fibres,  a  diminished  sensibility  of  the  nervous, 
with  an  obliteration  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  arte¬ 
rial  system. 

“  Malta  senem  circum  veniunt  incommoda,  vel  quod 

Qacerit,  A  invent  is  miser  abstinet timet  uti: 

Vel  quod  res  omnes  tirnide  gelideque  ministrat ; 

Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  fiituri, 

Difficilis,  querulus,  laudator  tempuris  acti 

Se  puero,  censor  castigatorquc  minorurn.” 

This  is  a  faithful  and  elegant  picture  of  the  mental 
imbecilities  of  old  age,  to  which  we  may  add  a  less 
activity  in  volition,  or  a  greater  interval  between  the 
sensation  and  the  action.  The  corporeal  are  not  less 
striking.  The  body  is  bent ;  for  the  flexor  muscles  are 
still  less  counteracted  by  the  extensors  than  even  in 
youth,  and  resemble  their  state  during  the  relaxation  ot 
sleep.  The  knees  yield  from  imbecility ;  the  gait  is 
unsteady  ;  the  jaw  and  the  under  lip  hang  down  ;  the 
whole  body  is  extenuated,  and  every  muscle  on  exer¬ 
tion  trembles.  Constitutions,  however,  often  greatly 
differ:  and  the  robust  husbandman,  the  active  moun* 
taineer,  often  the  old  soldier  of  seventy-five,  are  active 
and  robust,  with  little  change  in  any  of  the  functions. 
The  foreign  authors  frequently  indulge  in  inquiries  whe¬ 
ther  old  men  should  marry,  and  think  that  the  off¬ 
spring,  if  any,  is  weak  or  diseased.  This  question 
makes  no  part  of  our  political  medicine,  and  therefore 
it  requires  no  farther  notice.  We  may  add,  however, 
from  our  own  observation,  that  if  the  other  parent  is  of 
a  middle  age  and  a  firm  constitution,  the  children  arc  in 
general  strong  and  healthy.  The  causes  of  extended 
life  previous  to  the  deluge,  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  of  the  German  physiologists  and  di¬ 
vines,  are  still  less  within  our  province.  It  is  probable 
that  the  patriarchal  lives  were  dynasties;  for  without  a 
miracle,  and  no  such  is  recorded,  the.  human  constitu¬ 
tion  would  not  have  so  quickly  changed.  The  tales  ot 
life  extraordinarily  extended  are  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances  apocryphal. 

The  causes  of  long  life  arc  various,  according  to  dif¬ 
ferent  authors.  It  is  said,  that  a  judge  was  anxious  in 
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his  inquiries  respecting  the  mode  of  life  of  every  man 
m  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  adduced  as  an  evi- 
dence,  but  found  that  they  agreed  only  in  early  hours. 

retiring  to  rest  and  rising.  The  various  rules 
iaid  down  by  foreign  authors  are  truly  ridiculous.  One 
recommended  venesection  occasionally  ;  another,  honey  ; 
a  third,  wine  more  largely  diluted  than  formerly  ;  others, 
the  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  solid  food,  or  its 
total  omission.  In  general,  we  find  the  appetite  for  solid 
food  lessened,  though  some  old  people  eat  voraciously, 
with  little  inconvenience.  Sweets  of  every  kind  are  un¬ 
usually  grateful,  and  the  inclination  for  wine  frequently 
lessens.  These  are  apparently  the  dictates  of  nature, 
and  may  be  safely  followed.  Wine  is  said  to  be  “  the 
old  man’s  milk  j”  but  it  is  often  unpleasant,  and,  where 
wholly  discontinued,  we  have  not  found  any  great  in¬ 
convenience  follow. 

The  principal  diseases  of  old  age  arise  from  torpor, 
and  from  venous  plethora.  The  torpor  is  perceived  in 
every  function.  The  perspiration  is  retarded,  often 
■«  holly  checked,  probably  from  weakened  circulation, 
or  the  obstruction  of  the  smaller  arteries.  The  bowels 
are  bound,  the  urine  in  small  quantity  and  high  co¬ 
loured;  the  saliva  only  copious  from  debility;  the  faeces 
and  the  urine  involuntary  from  the  same  cause.  The 
extremities  are  cold,  and  the  whole  body  is  wrinkled. 
The  venous  plethora  induces  load  in  the  head,  followed 
by  apoplexy  or  palsy ;  asthma,  occasioning  catarrhus 
suffocativus,  or  hydrothorax;  piles,  or  obstructions  of 
the  livei,  the  sources  of  dropsy.  Of  all  these  we  have 
already  spoken  in  their  proper  places,  and  can  only  add, 
that  they  are  not  prevented  by  venesection.  The  chief 
remedies  of  old  age  are  a  moderately  cordial  diet,  with 
the  most  anxious  attention  to  the  excrementitious  dis¬ 
charges.  Lying  long  in  bed  must  be  indulged,  from 
the  concomitant  debility,  and  from  its  assisting  the  de¬ 
termination  to  the  skin. 

SENEGAL  GUM.  See  Gummi  rubrum  as- 

TRINGENS. 

SE  NECA,  (called  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  used 
it  against  the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake);  American 
MILK-WORT,  RATTLE-SNAKE  ROOT,  pc tlygalll  senega 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  ggo.  The  leaves  are  pointed,  and  some¬ 
what  oval;  the  stalks  upright  and  branched ;  the  flowers 
white  ;  the  root  variously  bent  and  jointed.  It  is  about 
the  thickness  of  a  little  finger,  and  resembles  the  tail  of 
a  rattle-snake  with  a  membranous  margin,  which  runs 
its  whole  length  on  each  side ;  outwardly  of  a  yellowish 
or  of  a  pale  brownish  colour,  internally  white  ;  a  native 
of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  and  culti¬ 
vated  in  our  gardens.  rIhis  root  is  said  to  be  a  specific 
against  the  poison  of  the  rattle-snake;  the  powdered  or 
fresh  root  beat  into  a  cataplasm  is  applied  externally,  and 
a  decoction  taken  inwardly.  (See  Boicininga.)  As 
the  poison  from  the  bite  of  a  viper  is  apt  to  produce 
difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  haemoptysis,  a  strong 
quick  pulse,  &c.  evident  symptoms  of  peripneumony, 
it  was  thought  that  the  senega  might,  in  diseases  of  this 
kind,  be  an  efficacious  remedy ;  and  this  it  has  appa¬ 
rently  proved  after  bleeding,  though  it  seems  to  owe 
its  efficacy  to  its  emetic  and  cathartic  powers.  It  in¬ 
deed  appears  to  be  a  general  evacuant,  producing  a 
plentiful  spitting,  increasing  perspiration  and  urine, 
frequently  purging  and  vomiting.  In  pleurisies,  whe¬ 
ther  inflammatory  or  spurious,  in  the  rheumatism, 
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gout,  gouty  rheumatism,  and  the  humoral  asthmi  •* 
is  considered  as  singularly  useful:  it  has  been  nJ 
sci ibed  with  success  in  dropsies,  and  thought  to  Lvl 
great  power  in  attenuating  the  blood.  (See  Pleu Ki¬ 
ns. J  I  he  powder  is  preferred  to  any  other  prenara. 
t.on,  and  the  dose  1S  from  one  to  two  scruple^  bin  a 
decoction  of  three  ounces  of  the  root  in  a  sufficient 

nr  fTer'  t0  Strain  offa  quart,  is  usually  given 
l“mK  °  day.  0“  SIX,on,uls  th"-e  « 

See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica;  Tennent’s  Essav  nn 
Pleurisy  Phfladdphia,  1730,  with  his  Epistle  u/  ur 
Mead ;  De  Haen,  Ratio  Medendi,  iv.  352  ;  who  con- 

aga1nstSit  he  ^  aSS6rt‘0n  Produdng  a  strong  fact 

°SENEGA,  SE'NICA,  SE'NIGAL,  GUMMI.  See 
Gummi  Senegalense. 

SE'NNA,  (from  the  Arabian  word  senna,  acufc  ■ 
from  its  sharp-pointed  leaves),  is  a  shrub  with  a  rosa¬ 
ceous  flower,  followed  with  a  pod  containing  seeds  like 
grape- stones.  0  e 

Senna  At.exandriana  ;  because  it  is  exported 
rom  Alexandria ;  folia  Orient  alia,  cassia  senna  Lin.  Sp. 

PI.  539,  Alexandrian  acute,  six-leaved  senna 

I  he  leaves,  which  are  the  parts  in  use,  are  of  a  lively 
yellow-green  colour,  an  oblong,  somewhat  oval  figure 
sharp-pointed  at  the  end,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  not  an  inch  long.  Those  which  appear 
right,  fresh,  free  from  stalks  and  spots,  that  are  well 
and  strongly  scented,  smooth  and  soft  to  the  touch 
thoroughly  dry,  sharp-pointed,  bitterish,  and  somewhat 
nauseous  to  the  taste,  are  preferred.  There  are  inferior 
sorts,  but  they  are  generally  distinguished  by  their  not 
being  pointed,  but  more  or  less  broad  at  the  end.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  Italian  senna,  a  medicine  much  less 
active  as  a  purgative.  It  grows  in  Jamaica,  and  is  a 
variety  of  the  Alexandrian  senna. 

Ihe  Arabians  first  used  this  medicine,  which  is  a 
moderately  strong,  and  in  general  a  safe,  cathartic. 
Dr.  Alston  prescribed  it  in  ardent  fevers  ;  and  frequent 
experience  manifests  its  advantage  even  in  the  most 
delicate  habits,  and  on  the  most  robust  it  operates  suffi¬ 
ciently.  Two  drams  of  these  leaves  are  infused  in  four 
‘  ounces  of  warm  water,  and  the  addition  of  acids  takes 
oft  the  nausea  which  it  excites.  As  the  griping  quality 
depends  upon  its  resin,  the  dilute  infusions  will  be  the 
freest  from  this  effect.  From  3  i.  to  31.  of  the  powder 
is  usually  sufficient  for  one  dose. 

Senna  yields  its  virtues  both  to  water  and  to  spirit, 
but  long  boiling  lessens  the  purgative  quality.  If 
the  senna  is  infused  with  bohea  tea,  its  nauseous  qua¬ 
lity  is  covered  as  well  as  by  the  figwort;  and  if  infused 
in  a  decoction  of  guaiacum,  its  purging  quality  will  be, 
it  is  said,  increased,  and  the  usual  griping  prevented. 
Coriander  seeds  cover  the  taste  of  the  senna  ;  but  car¬ 
damom,  ginger,  or  some  of  the  warmer  aromatics,  are 
more  effectual  for  preventing  the  colic  pains.  It  gene- 
1  ally  requires  to  be  quickened  with  the  jalap  or  scam- 
mony. 

Llectanum  senna;,  formerly  the  lenitive  electary. — Take 
of  senna,  eight  ounces ;  figs,  one  pound ;  the  pulp  of 
tamarinds,  cassia,  fresh  prunes,  of  each  half  a  pound  j 
coriander  seeds,  four  ounces ;  root  of  liquorice,  three 
ounces;  clarified  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Let 
the  senna  and  coriander  seeds  be  powdered,  and  passed, 
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through  a  fine  sieve  to  the  weight  of  ten  ounces,  and 
boil  the  remainder  with  the  figs  and  liquorice  in  tour 
pints  of  distilled  water  to  two  ;  then  press  oil  the  liquor, 
and  strain.  Evaporate  the  fluid  to  about  one  pint  and  a 
half,  afterwards  add  die  sugar  to  make  a  syrup,  which 
must  be  gradually  added  to  the  pulp,  the  powder  after¬ 
wards  mixed.  Dose  5SS*  1°  5SS- 

Jnfusum  seance  simplex. — Macerate  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  senna  and  one  dram  of  powdered  ginger,  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  distilled  water,  for  an  hour,  in  a  close- 
stopped  vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor.  The  dose  3L  ss. 
to  3,ij. 

Infusum  stance  tartarisatum  is  made  of  the  same 
quantity  of  senna  and  boiling  water,  to  which  are  added 
two  drams  of  crystals  of  tartar,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
coriander  seeds  bruised.  The  crystals  of  tartar  are  first 
dissolved  by  boiling  in  the  water,  which  is  poured  upon 
the  other  ingredients,  and  managed  as  above.  The  dose 
is  the  same. 

Extractvm  senate. — A  pound  of  senna  is  boiled  in  a 
gallon  of  distilled  water,  as  in  making  other  extracts, 
to  which  a  little  rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  added,  and  the 
strained  liquor  reduced  to  a  proper  consistence.  This 
is  a  weaker  purge  than  the  powder,  but  occasions  a 
more  painful  colic.  The  dose  5SS.  to  jij. 

Vuhis  e  senna  compositus. — Take  of  senna,  crystals  of 
tartar,  each  two  ounces ;  scammony,  half  an  ounce ; 
ginger,  two  drams.  Powder  the  scammony  separately, 
the  rest  together,  and  mix  them.  The  dose  gr.  10. 
to  5‘u 

Tinctnra  sennae. — Take  of  senna,  one  pound  ;  carra- 
way  seeds,  bruised,  ^i.ss.;  lesser  cardamom  seeds,  freed 
from  their  husks,  3SS.5  raisins  stoned,  ^xvi.;  proof 
spirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  :  digest  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  Dose  3SS.  to  Jij.  Pharm.  Lond.  17S8. 

See  Lewis  and  Tournefort’s  Materia  Medica  ;  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chemistry. 

Se'nna  pa'uperum.  Mauritanorum ,  Europeca ,  and 
spuria.  See  CoLUTJEA. 

Se'nna  sco'bpium.  See  Emerus. 

SENORIA.  See  Banana. 

SENSATIO,  (a  sent  ire,  to  feel).  Sensation  is  that 
function  by  which  we  judge  of  the  nature  or  qualities 
of  external  bodies,  or  of  the  state  of  our  own  organs. 
By  this  definition  we  exclude  what  physiologists  have 
styled  sensus  interni,  which  are  purely  mental  functions, 
and  thus  limit  the  term  to  the  effects  of  impressions 
only.  Sensation  is  conveyed  by  the  nerves  to  the  sen- 
sorum  commune,  and  the  impression  is  made  on  them 
generally  through  some  medium,  which  either  defends 
their  sensible  extremities  from  a  too  violent  impulse,  or 
modifies  the  effects  of  the  impelling  power.  Thus  the 
structure  of  the  eye  conveys  a  distinct  image  to  the 
retina,  which  rays,  continually  diverging,  could  not 
otherwise  form  j  that  of  the  ear  confines  and  increases 
the  impulse  of  sonorous  bodies.  Smelling  and  tasting 
are  more  similar  to  touching,  for  these  senses  require 
the  access  of  the  body,  whose  quality  is  to  be  perceived 
in  a  more  or  less  attenuated  state.  The  nerves,  like 
those  of  the  fingers,  are  defended  by  integuments;  but 
are  in  some  inexplicable  manner  adapted  for  conveying 
appropriate  impressions,  though  these  sometimes  intrude 
oti  each  other’s  confines,  and  the  smell  gives  some  idea  of 
the  taste,  or  the  contrary.  Touch  may  be  said  to  reside 
exclusively  in  the  tops  of  the  fingers;  for  by  these  we 


discriminate  most' accurately  the  external  properties  of 
bodies,  though  the  sense,  in  a  less  distinct  degree,  is 
found  in  every  part  pi  the  surface. 

The  definition  of  sensation  given  above  includes  not 
only  the  distinct  sensation  of  impressions,  but  the  less 
distinct,  internal  sensations,  which  Dr.  Cullen  has  styled 
sensations  of  consciousness.  The  latter  he  refers  to  the 
following  heads:  1.  Those  of  apperception ,  by  which 
we  are  in  general  conscious  of  thinking,  perceiving, 
judging,  and  willing,  and  thereby  of  our  existence  and 
identity.  This  is  the  foundation  of  Des  Cartes’  philoso¬ 
phy;  Cogito;  ergo  sum;  and  these  sensations  differ  from 
the  exercise  of  volition,  judgment,  &c. ;  for  they  imply 
only  a  consciousness  of  the  power.  2.  The  sensations 
arising  from  the  accuracy  or  facility  by  which  these 
functions  are  carried  on.  3.  The  sensations  arising 
from  the  particular  state  of  volition,  and  its  various 
modes.  4.  Those  arising  from  the  general  stale  of  ac¬ 
tion,  as  vigorous  or  weak.  5.  Those  from  particular 
actions,  or  a  consciousness  of  the  actions  excited,  and 
of  the  motion  of  particular  parts  of  the  body.  O'.  From 
the  diminution  or  absence  of  impressions. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes  (and  we  mention  his  name  par¬ 
ticularly,  as  these  opinions  have  been  publicly  attributed 
to  Dr.  Hooper),  that  the  four,  first  genera  of  sensations, 
viz.  seeing,  smelling,  hearing,  and  tasting,  give  no  in¬ 
dication  of  the  nature  of  the  bodies  ;  but  that  the  sensa¬ 
tions  arising  from  touch  correspond  with  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  impressing  body,  both  with  respect  to  bulk,  size, 
hardness,  impenetrability,  rest,  and  motion.  Perhaps 
some  objections  might  be  raised  to  a  proposition  so  unli¬ 
mited,  were  minute  disquisition  admissible  in  this  place. 
It  is  of  more  importance  to  proceed  with  the  very  inge¬ 
nious  professor,  and  to  add,  that  to  produce  a  sensation 
of  impression,  a  certain  force  corresponding  to  the  sen¬ 
sibility  of  the  organ  or  to  the  idiosyncracy  and  habits  of 
the  person  is  necessary.  Too  weak  an  impression  pro¬ 
duces  no  sensation  :  one  too  strong,  either  pain  or  an 
indistinct  idea.  Different  sensations  also  depend  on 
different  degrees  of  force  combined  with  the  previous 
state  ;  as  the  air  may  feel  cold  or  warm,  according  as 
the  person  comes  from  a  much  higher  or  a  much  lower 
temperature.  Some  duration  of  the  impression  is  also 
necessary  to  convey  a  distinct  idea,  and  to  the  touch 
this  duration  must  be  longer  than  in  the  other  senses  : 
a  sensible  interval  also  takes  place  between  the  im¬ 
pression  and  the  idea,  which  seems  to  be  employed  in 
penetrating  the  cuticle.  Next  to  the  touch,  the  taste 
requires  an  interval ;  but  this  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  sapid  body.  For  this  reason,  the  best  writers  on 
the  materia  medica  distinguish  the  times  required  for 
any  medicine  to  produce  its  appropriate  taste. 

When  the  mind  rests  for  some  time  on  the  impres¬ 
sion  it  is  styled  attention ,  and  this  is  necessary  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  force  of  the  impression,  often  its  existence. 
Thus  persons  apprehensive  of  any  disease  fix  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  affected,  and.  magnify  every  little  feel¬ 
ing  which  would  otherwise  pass  unregarded.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  syphilitic  patients,  and  those 
styled  nervous  :  in  both  diseases  the  mind  is  greatly  af¬ 
fected.  In  other  repects  the  degree  of  attention  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  force  of  the  impression,  by  its  pleasant¬ 
ness  or  pain,  by  the  emotions  arising  from  either,  and 
by  the  relation  which  these  emotious  have  to  the  person 
who  feels.  If  the  attention  is  alive,  and  excited  by  the 
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dilfeient  circumstances  mentioned,  the  impression  re¬ 
mains  alter  the  action  of  the  external  body  has  ceased, 
rims  a  lighted  stick  whirled  round,  with  no  great  velo¬ 
city,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  circle  of  fire;  for  the  first 
impression  is  not  lost  before  it  is  again  renewed  :  an 
example  adduced  to  prove  the  elasticity  of  the  fluid 
which  conveys  the  impression  to  the  mind. 

Ihe  mind  admits  of,  or  can  attend  to,  only  one  sen¬ 
sation  at  a  time,  and  the  strongest,  sometimes  the  most 
interesting,  from  the  relations  just  mentioned,  fixes  the 
attention.  I  here  is,  however,  a  fallacy  in  observations 
of  this  kind,  arising  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
mind  passes  from  one  sensation  to  another,  or  from  dif¬ 
ferent  impressions  combining  in  one  idea.  The  union 
of  smell  and  taste  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  voice  of 
Catalani  combines  in  producing  pleasure  with  the 
splendor  of  the  scenes  and  dresses,  it  is  supposed  by 
the  author  whom  we  follow,  without  servilely  copying 
him,  Dr.  Cullen,  that  these  different  impressions  unite 
in  producing  one  neutral  sensation ;  but  we  suspect  that 
this  supposed  combination  is  rather  the  result  of  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  the  mind  passes  from  onp  sensation 
to  another,  especially  when  the  sensations  are  nearly 
connected,  or  from  the  rapidity  of  their  succession, 
while  the  former  impression  continues. 

I  he  same  impression,  by  repetition,  produces  a  sen¬ 
sation  less  lively  and  less  interesting ;  hence  the  charms 
of  novelty.  Slight  impressions,  by  repetition,  lose  al¬ 
together  their  power  of  exciting  sensation,  and  they 
must  be  increased  to  produce  their  accustomed  power. 
On  this  account,  those  who  drink  spirit  and  water  in¬ 
crease  the  proportion  of  the  former  imperceptibly,  un¬ 
less  accustomed  to  measure  it. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  effect  of  the  im¬ 
pression  differs  according  to  idiosyncracy  and  habit ; 
but  it  differs  also  in  the  same  person  at  different  times. 
1  he  latter  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  degree  of 
sensibility  of  the  nerves,  which  is  increased  by  warmth, 
by  the  tension  of  the  vessels  dispersed  on  them,  by  the 
state  of  the  fluid  which  conveys  the  impression,  or  that 
in  the  brain.  The  degree  of  attention  and  of  emotion 
excited  by  the  impression  increases  also  the  liveliness  of 
the  sensation.  In  these  remarks  we  assume  as  prin¬ 
ciples  that  sensations  depend  on  the  nerves  ;  but  many 
parts  appear  acutely  sensible  in  different  situations 
which  have  few  nerves,  and  some,  from  experiment, 
are  found  to  possess  little  sensibility,  to  ■which  some 
considerable  nerves  can  be  traced.  Each  observation 
appears  to  be,  therefore,  fallacious.  We  know  that  the 
nerves  convey  sensations ;  because  if  these  are  tied  or 
obstructed,  the  part  becomes  insensible,  and  we  must 
consequently  conclude,  that  not  the  presence  of  nerves 
only,  but  their  expansion,  when  they  have  deposited 
their  coats,  renders  them  capable  of  conveying  impres¬ 
sions.  On  the  other  hand,  parts  to  which  few  nerves 
can  be  traced  may  become  highly  sensible,  if  these 
neives  are  excited  by  the  increased  tension  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  connected  with  them.  The  experiments  of  Haller 
and  others  are  daily  contradicted  by  painful  experience. 

Our  sensations,  respecting  impressions  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  are  sufficiently  accurate;  but  by  no  means  strictly 
so.  The  internal  sensations  are  often  indistinct,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  connected  with  the  ganglionic  system,  for 
reasons  already  explained.  (See  Nervi).  The  in¬ 
ternal  feelings  are  often  referred  to  the  incumbent  ex- 
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ternal  part,  with  some  obscure  distinction  between  the 
more  deep  and  the  more  superficial.  We  thus  find 
great  inconvenience  in  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
bet  ween  pleurodyne  and  pneumonia;  between  perito¬ 
nitis  and  enteritis.  Sensations  are  referred  sometimes 
to  impressions  made  on  a  very  distant  part;  as  the  pain 
in  tne  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  in  the  urethra,  is  felt  only 
m  the  extremity  of  the  glans  penis;  sometimes  to  a 
pait  which  does  not  exist,  as  a  pain  in  the  toe  after  the 
loss  of  a  leg,  and  in  a  tooth  which  is  artificial.  In  fact 
the  pain  in  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  is  referred  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  the  association  remains  when  the  extre¬ 
mity  has  been  separated.  We  may  thus  explain  the 
return  of  the  pain  of  the  Tic  doloueux,  q.  v.  after 
the  nerve  has  been  divided. 

I  he  sensations  of  consciousness  are  referred  indis¬ 
tinctly  to  the  encephalon,  particularly  the  two  first, 
which  relate  chiefly  to  functions  purely  mental.  Those 
which  arise  from  the  particular  state  of  volition,  are 
equally  referred  to  the  head  when  moderate;  but,  if 
more  violent,  to  those  parts  in  which  their  effects  are 
exerted.  The  remaining  sensations  are  seldom  referred 
to  a  particular  part;  but,  in  general,  to  a  whole  member 
or  organ.  We  are  not  conscious  of  the  action  of  parti¬ 
cular  muscles,  except  when  their  action  is  spasmodic. 

Perceptions,  formerly  received,  are  renewed  without 
a  repetition  of  the  objects  which  excited  them.  These 
perceptions,  if  we  recognise  the  less  perfect  image,  is 
called  an  idea  :  if  we  think  it  equally  vivid,  and  conse¬ 
quently  suppose  the  object  present,  imagination,  which 
arises  from  a  too  acutely  sensible  state  of  the  brain  from 
different  causes;  but  chiefly  from  increased  tension,  in 
consequence  of  a  greater  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels, 
or  from  increased  excitement  of  the  nervous  fluid. 

Sensations  in  general  are  either  ■pleasant  or  painful; 
and  these  terms  are  relative.  The  remission  of  pain 
conveys  pleasurable  sensations,  while  the  same  degree 
of  pain,  from  a  state  of  absolute  ease,  would  be  painful. 
Dr.  Cullen  would  refer  the  term  agreeable  to  external 
bodies,  and  pleasant  to  internal  sensations :  the  terms 
disagreeable  and  painful  are  employed  with  a  similar 
distinction.  These  must  be  carefully  separated  from 
sensations  of  consciousness  connected  with  debility,  las¬ 
situde,  &c.  and  particularly  from  that  very  obscure 
feeling  generally  arising  from  a  sense  of  obstruction, 
which  we  term  anxiety.  All  these  sensations  may, 
in  common  language,  be  styled  uneasy. 

Sensation  and  action  within  certain  limits  are  always 
desired,  and  are  usually  pleasant.  The  want  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  even  imperfect,  indistinct  sensations,  are  un¬ 
easy.  In  actions  of  every  kind,  sensations  of  debi¬ 
lity  and  difficulty  are  also  uneasy.  Sensations  of  im¬ 
pressions,  if  moderate,  are  pleasant ;  if  violent,  painful; 
allowance  being  made  for  their  degree,  for  the  sensibi¬ 
lity  of  the  person,  or  the  state  of  the  organ.  As  im¬ 
pressions,  from  repetition,  produce  weaker  sensations, 
so  painful  ones,  at  first,  may  afterwards  become  plea¬ 
sant;  or  the  pleasant  sensations  become  insipid;  at  last 
uneasy,  for  lighter  impressions  to  those  accustomed  to 
the  stronger  are  generally  such.  Hence  arise  the  charms 
of  novelty,  the  desire  of  variety,  and  of  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  the  force  of  pleasant  impressions.  In  general, 
however,  it  appears  an  indisputable  axiom,  that  no  sen¬ 
sations  arise  in  the  mind  without  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  state  of  the  body.  There  are  no  innate 
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ideas,  but  all  arise  from  external  objects  variously  - com¬ 
bined,  modified,  anil  sometimes  heterogeneously  grouped  or 
distorted. 

SENSl'EILTS,  (from  sent  to,  to  perceive).  SENSIBLE, 
whatever  is  capable  of  making  an  impression  on  the 
senses. 

SENSI'BILITAS,  (from  the  same).  Sensibility, 
the  quality  of  perception,  and  often  its  degree,  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  some  alteration  in  the  organ  of  sense.  It  is 
connected  with  the  brain,  or  its  prolongations,  the 
nerves,  but  its  degree  frequently  depends  on  a  variety  of 
causes  already  considered.  See  SENSA’rioandNERvus. 

Every  part  of  the  body,  with  few  exceptions,  is  sensi¬ 
ble,  except  the  hair,  epidermis,  and  the  extremities  of 
the  nails :  among  the  insensible  parts  Haller  reckoned  the 
bones,  the  membranes,  the  cartilages,  and  the  glands; 
but  there  is  no  organ  insensible  when  inflamed,  and 
consequently  no  part,  except  those  mentioned,  deserves 
that  appellation. 

Sensibility  is  a  term  often  referred  to  mind,  and  those 
acutely  atfected  with  tales  or  scenes  of  distress  are  said 
to  possess  great  sensibility.  It  is  often  the  delusive  cover¬ 
ing  of  artifice  and  fraud  ;  but  frequently  tire  effect  of  in¬ 
dulging  the  contemplation  of  distress  in  the  fictitious 
scenes  of  the  novelist.  The  mind,  in  these  cases,  may 
be  compared  to  the  body  denuded  of  the  cutis,  where 
the  touch  of  a  fly  is  a  source  of  pain.  It  is  truly  a 
mental  disease. 

Fordyce’s  Elements,  part  i. ;  Medical  Commentaries 
by  Dr.  Hunter. 

SENSO'RIUM  COMMUNE,  (from  sensus,  the 
sc/isto);  crithetcrium.  Des  Cartes  supposed  it  to  be 
the  pineal  gland ;  Willis  that  portion  of  the  brain  where 
-the  nerves  of  the  external  senses  terminated,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  corpus 
striatum. 

SE'NSUS  EXTEItNI.  The  external  senses  are 
those  of  Seeing,  Hearing,  Tasting,  Smelling, 
and  Feeling,  q.  V.  In  touching,  tasting,  and  smell¬ 
ing,  we  are  conscious  of  the  impression,  but  not  in 
hearing  or  seeing;  on  which  account  the  latter  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  more  refined.  Of  these  seeing  has  the  pre¬ 
eminence,  as  it  conveys  to  the  mind  more  vivid  images, 
and  a  greater  number  of  qualities,  especially  when  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  touch. 

Segriitts  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 

Q uum  qua:  sunt  oculis  su/jectajidelibus,  et  qux. 

Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator. 

The  connection  between  the  impression  and  the  idea 
is  wholly  unknown.  We  see  only  in  the  eye  an  image 
on  the  pulpy  part  of  the  retina ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
probable  that  the  same  image  is  conveyed  to  the  brain. 
It  is  sufficient  if  corresponding  impressions  are  con¬ 
veyed  ;  but  even  in  that  case  we  scarcely  approach 
nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  question,  unless  we  knew 
the  connection  between  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
brain  and  the  mind.  We  know  that  the  undulations 
of  a  cord  which  conveys  a  sharp  sound,  are  much 
more  rapid  than  those  which  convey  a  grave  tone ; 
yet  there  is  no  connection  between  the  rapidity  of  the 
undulations  and  the  idea  excited.  In  short,  while  the 
nature  of  mind  continues  uncertain,  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  ideas  and  sensations  must  be  obscure.  We  no 
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longer  believe  the  bold  and  ingenious  conjecture  of 
Leibnitz,  styled  the  pre-established  harmony,  where  the 
actions  of  body  and  mind,  though  distinct  and  independ¬ 
ent,  are  supposed  to  be  simultaneous,  and  consequently 
appear  to  be  connected  as  cause  and  effect.  Other 
explanations  are  by  no  means  more  satisfactory. 

A  sentient  nerve  runs  from  its  origin  to  its  termina¬ 
tion,  without  any  connection  with  any  other  nerve, 
which  accounts  for  the  distinctness  of  the  idea  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  ideas  have  a  “  local  habitation,"  since 
arbitrary  signs,  as  words,  recal  them,  when  convey¬ 
ed  by  the  same  or  a  neighbouring  nerve.  Associa¬ 
tion,  however,  assists  also  in  recalling  ideas,  and  the 
same  solution  will  not  apply,  as  the  sound  of  the  drum 
or  trumpet  will  recal  the  distressing  scenes  of  the  field  : 
the  sight  of  a  cup  which  has  contained  a  bitter  draught; 
will  bring  back  the  idea  of  the  taste.  To  pursue  this 
inquiry  would  lead  us  from  our  subject,  and  plunge 
us  into  the  obscure  regions  of  metaphysics.  Of  sym¬ 
pathy  we  have  already  spoken  (see  Nervus);  but 
the  proximity  of  the  origin  of  the  nerves  will  by  no 
means  account  for  the  different  facts  of  this  kind  until 
the  nervous  fibrils  shall  be  more  minutely  traced  within 
the  brain.  We  have  added  all  the  observations  on  this 
subject  which  we  have  been  able  to  trace  in  authors  of 
established  credit ;  but  must  return  to  the  subject.  See 
Svmpathia. 

See  Lord  Kaims’  Elements  of  Criticism;  Reid’s  In¬ 
quiry. 

Se'nsus  inte'rni.  The  internal  senses  are 
affections  of  the  mind  excited  by  its  perception  of  ideas, 
and  are,  imagination,  memory,  attention,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  passions. 

SENTICOS/E.  The  brambles.  A  natural  or¬ 
der  in  the  Linnaean  system,  comprehending  the  agri- 
monia,  alcbimilla,  aphanes,  comarum,  dryas,  fragaria, 
geum,  potentilla,  rosa,  rubus,  sibaldia,  and  tormeu- 
lilla,  which  contain,  in  different  parts,  an  astringent 
principle. 

SKPARATORIUM,  (from  sepeiro,  to  separate).  The 
name  of  an  instrument  for  separating  the  pericranium 
from  the  cranium ;  -and  of  a  chemical  vessel  for  se¬ 
parating  liquors,  but  particularly  the  essential  oil  of 
any  vegetable  substance  from  the  water  that  is  distilled 
from  it. 

SE'PIfE,  OS,  (from  sepia,  the  cuttle-fish,  derived 
'from  C7y7rw ,  to  putrefy,  because  its  blood  looks  black 
and  putrid),  prxdpitans  magnum,  CUTTLE-FISH  BONE. 
The  cuttle-fish  is*a  polypus,  called  caltnar;  and  its  bone, 
when  calcined  in  the  sun,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  den¬ 
tifrice. 

Linimentum  scpice  is  made  by  levigating  a  dram  of 
cuttle-fish  bone  with  as  much  sugar-candy,  to  which 
two  scruples  of  calomel  are  added,  and  the  whole  is 
formed  into  a  liniment  with  honey  of  roses.  It  is  used 
for  opacities  of  the  transparent  corner  of  the  eye. 

SEPIARLfE,  (from  sepcs,  a  hedge).  A  natural  or¬ 
der  in  the  fragments  of  Linnaeus,  containing  woody 
plants,  ornamental  in  hedges. 

SEPO'MENON,  (from  cr^tw,  to  putrefy).  See  Mou- 

TIFICATIO. 

SEPTA'NA,  .(from  septum ,  seven),  septimana.  A 
SEPTENARY  FEVER,  which  completes  its  period  is 
seven  days.  It  is  sometimes  the  appellation  of  an  er- 
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ratic  intermitting  fever,  which  returns  every  seventh 
day. 

SEPT  ARIA.  Fossils  divided  by  partitions,  much 
employed  by  Dr.  Hutton  to  illustrate  his  peculiar 
theory,  but  of  little  or  no  use  in  medicine, 

SE'PTICA,  (from  cr^nrw,  to  putrefy)'.  Septics.  Me¬ 
dicines  which  promote  putrefaction,  or  which  destroy 
animal  substances  by  corrosion.  See  Materia  me- 
DICA,  and  PUTREDO. 

SE  PTICUS  LAPIS.  See  Cauterium  poten¬ 
tate. 

SEPTIFOLL\,  (from  septum,  and  J'o/iuvi).  See 
Dent  art  a. 

SEPTIMA'NA.  See  Sept  an  A. 

SEPTINE'RVI A,  (from  septan,  ,and  tiervus)..  See 
Plant  ago  latifoeia. 

SE  PTUM  CEREBRI.  The  falciform  process  of  the 
dura  mater. 

Septum  cerereli.i.  A  process  of  the  dura  mater 
dividing  the  cerebellum. 

Se'ptum  cctnch.®.  See  Auricula.. 

Se'ptum  CORDIS,  vel  ventriculorum,  (from 
sepes,  a  division)..  The  partition  between  the  two  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  heart.  See  Cor. 

Se'ptum  lu'cidum.  The  thin  partition  which 
divides  the  two  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain,  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  united  on  its 
lower  part  with  the  fornix.  See  Cerebrum. 

Se  ptum  na'rium,  interseptum ;  the  partition  be¬ 
twixt  the  nostrils  :  it  is  formed  by  the  descending  la¬ 
minae  of  the  os  ethmoides,  as  well -as  by  the  vomer, 
and  placed  in  the  groove  framed  by  the  cristae  of  the 
ossa  maxillaria,  and  rising  edges  of  the  ossa  palatj. 
The  cartilage  which  forms  its  lower  part  is  joined 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  os 
ethmoides,  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  vomer,  and  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  groove  formed  by  the  ossa  max- 
illaria,  as  far  as  the  nasal  spines  of  these  bones. 

Se'ptum  pala'ti.  See  Palatum  molle. 

Se'ptum  scro'ti.  See  Scrotum. 

Se'ptum  thoracis.  See  Diaphragma. 

Se'ptum  transve'rsum.  See  Diaphragma. 

SE’PTUNX.  See  Cyathus. 

SEPULTURA,  (from  sepelire,  to  bury).  Sepul¬ 
ture.  With  the  life  of  the  patient  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  the  physicians  are  supposed,  to  cease  but 
two  circumstances  have  contributed  to  distress  timid  or 
hypochondriac  persons ;  one,  the  apprehension  of  pre¬ 
mature  interment,  while  life  remains,  which  may  re¬ 
turn  in  the  grave;  another,  the  danger  of  disseminating 
disease  and  death  by  burying  in  churches,  or  within  the 
walls  of  large  crowded  cities.  Op.  each  subject  we  shall 
add  a  few  observations. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  faljacy  of  the  signs 
which  have  been  supposed  to  discriminate  death  (seeM  E- 
jdicina  politica)  ;  but  at  the  same  time  have  shown, 
that  by  the  concurrence  of  the  most  certain  changes,  the 
real  state  may  be  ascertained.  In  this  climate  it  is 
highly  proper  that  no  body  should  be  interred.  till  some 
appearance  of  putrefaction  has  come  on;  and  if  in 
lower  latitudes  interment  is  necessarily  more  quick,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  more  rapid  approach. of 
putrefaction  is  the  cause..  Sonncrat  and  lviarx  have 
pointed  out  the  precautions  of  the  Jews  and  Hindoos 


on  this  point ;  but  in  this  climate  we  wait  only  the 
appearances  of  incipient  putridity. 

The  danger  of  recovering  in  the  dreary  cell  seem* 
inconsiderable,  and  the  numerous  stories  which  have 
been  related  on  this  subject  are  in  general,  we  believe, 
fictitious.  We  have  witnessed  the  disinterment  of 
more  than  one,  near  whose  grave  noises  have  been 
heard,  and  returning  life  been  suspected,  but  the 
corpse  had  not  moved.  Such  facts  are,  however, 
recorded,  and  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary.  But 
we  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  reflect  on  the  great 
improbability  of  a  person  breathing  again  in  a  coffir>, 
who  had  not  for  a  long  time  breathed  in  the  open 
air;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  if  a  breath  or  two 
were  drawn,  it  would  be  checked  by  the  confinement 
before  sensation  returned.  This  at  least  would  miti¬ 
gate  the  horror  of  the  event,  and  prevent  the  methods 
of  extinguishing  every  spark  of  returning  life  by  an 
operation. 

The  attention  of  the  world  was  particularly  directed 
to  the  impropriety  of  burying  in  churches,  or  within 
towns,  by  the  dissemination  of  infection  on  opening  a 
grave  at  Lyons.  The  danger,  however,  is  inconsider¬ 
able  ;  though  we  admit,  in  every  view,  the  impropriety 
of  sepulture  in  churches,  or  within  towns.  But  while 
such  continues  to  be  the  custom,  it  is  of  consequence  to 
quiet  ill-founded  apprehension;  nor  is  there  the  slightest 
reason  to  suspect  the  dissemination  of  infection,  except 
perhaps  during  a  reigning  pestilent  epidemic,  whether 
the  plague  or  a  highly  putrid  fever.  Even  in  such 
cases,  before  the  coffin  is  decayed,  new  affinities  have 
taken  place,  and  the  body  is  not  as  it  was.  A  common 
custom  of  hanging  over  the  grave,  either  from  affec¬ 
tion,  or,  as  is  too  frequent,  from  idle  curiosity,  should 
be  repressed.  While  one  last  look  is  indulged  tha 
breath  should  not  be  drawn. 

The  reasons  against  burying  in  churches  consist 
chiefly  of  the  damps,  diffused,  and  tincturing  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  real  piety  with  pain  and-  regret.  Church¬ 
yards.  in  towns  are  generally  the  play-places  of  boys. 
Hie  objects  themselves  give  pain,  and  the  little  reve¬ 
rence  paid,  to  the  repositories. of  our  friends  is  often  the 
source  of  considerable  anxiety. 

SERA'PIAS,  ( serapis ,  a  lascivious  idol,  either  from 
its  supposed  aphrodisiac  powers,  or  from  the  testicu- 
lated  shape  of  the  root).  See  Orchis. 

SERAPI  NUM.  See  Sagapenum. 

SERAPiO'NIS  GUMMI.  See  Gummi  Arari- 

CUM. 

SE'RGELIM.  See  Ctrallodendron. 

SE'lllCUM,  (from  the  Seres,  a  people  of  Lower  Bu- 
charia).  Silk.  Raw  silk,  when  calcined,  is  said  to 
excel  the  sponge  in  its  medical  effects;  for  it  yields 
more  volatile  salt  than  any  other  animal  substance.  In 
Switzerland,  the  volatile  salt  of  raw  silk  is  called  the 
English  salt;  and  they  give  five  same  name  to  the  vola¬ 
tile  salt  of  vipers.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  the  Seres  a 
race  of  Indians  or  Chinese.  The  ancients  were  wholly 
unacquainted  with  China. 

SERIFLU'XUS,  (from  serum, .and fuo,  tajloio).  A 
class  of  diseases  consisting  of  serous  discharges. 

SERIFOLE  BENGALE'NSIUM.  See  Cova- 

L  A  M . 

SERI'OLA.  SceENDiviA. 
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SERlTflTUM,  (from  Seri ph  as,  an  island  on  which 
it  grew).  See  Sophia. 

SERPENS,  (from  so po-,  to  creep).  Serpents,  the 
source  of  terror  and  the  objects  of  adoration ;  the  em¬ 
blems  of  wisdom,  prudence,  tfnd  eternity  in  former 
n^es ;  no  longer  inspire  apprehension  or  admiration. 
If  we  omit  the  fables  of  antiquity,  we  may  also  omit 
the  idle  tales  of  the  medical  reporters  of  wonders,  who 
have  told  us  of  serpents  discharged  from  different  parts 
of  the  body,  though  we  find  Fabricius,  Camerarius, 
and  some  names  of  respectability  in  the  list. 

Serpents  are  animals,  which  breathe  only  by  means 
of  lungs,  with  a  rebind  body,  an  indistinct  neck,  moving 
by  undulations,  jaws  not  articulated,  but  dilatable,  no 
obvious  external  ears,  'lheir  skeleton  is  formed  of 
numerous  vertebrse,  and  ribs  which  are  very  mobile, 
without  any  sternum  ;  their  throat  is  wide,  and  their 
oesophagus  capable  of  considerable  enlargement,  so  that 
they  can  swallow  animals  of  considerable  bulk.  They 
swallow  them,  indeed,  by  degrees  ;  for  one  part  is  di¬ 
gested  before  the  other  is  taken  in,  and  in  this  state  of 
glutinous  torpor  they  are  easily  killed.  The  poison  of 
the  serpent  is  exclusively  in  his  teeth,  which  we  shall 
soon  notice.  The  tongue,  which  is  darted  forth  as  a 
javelin,  often  a  double  one,  for  it  is  occasionally  split, 
can  inflict  no  wound  ;  and  the  spur,  or  claw,  near  tire 
anus  of  some  East-Indian  serpents,  used  occasionally 
as  a  weapon  of  offence,  has  not  been  accused  of  convey¬ 
ing  poison.  Though  the  ancient  fables  of  the  dragon 
are  without  foundation,  there  is  a  small  innocent  ani¬ 
mal,  provided  with  wings,  which  resembles  it ;  but 
this  is  a  lizard.  No  serpent  is  winged;  yet  by  an  ef¬ 
fort  they  can  leap  at  some  distance.  Their  pace,  how¬ 
ever,  is  usually  slow.  Their  reputed  powers  of  fascina¬ 
tion  seem,  according  to  Dr.  Barton,  to  arise  from  the 
terrors  which  they  inspire  in  birds  apprehensive  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  their  young  broods. 

Later  observations  have,  in  a  great  degree,  destroyed 
the  terrors  formerly  entertained  of  their  poisonous  qua¬ 
lities.  Few  are  capable  of  injuring  by  their  bites,  and 
of  these  a  very  small  proportion  dan  at  all  times  inflict 
a  fatal  wound,  especially  on  larger  animals*  This  is 
therefore  the  reason  that  many  specifics  have  been 
commended,  which  in  cases  truly  dangerous  have  failed. 

The  distinction  between  the  poisonous  and  innocent 
kinds  is  not  generally  known.  The  first  distinct  ac¬ 
count  which  we  recollect  was  given  by  Dr.  Gray,  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  l/by;  for  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  Redi,  Swammerdam,  and  even  Linnaeus, 
were  often  erroneous.  Some  of  the  serpents  are  said 
to  have  poisonous  breaths;  but  all  have  a  faint  smell, 
probably  from  their  long  lasting. 

Dr.  Gray,  in  the  volume  referred  to,  thinks  that  a 
broad  head,  covered  with  small  scales,  though  not  a 
certain  criterion,  is,  with  a  few'  exceptions,  a  general 
character  of  venomous  serpents.  A  tail  less  titan  one- 
filth  of  the  length  is  another,  though  this  mark  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  a  few  facts  ;  but  a  tail  longer  in  propor¬ 
tion  shows  the  animal  to  be  innocent.  A  thin  acute 
tail  is  not,  on  the  w  hole,  peculiar  to  the  venomous 
class;  but  a  thick  obtuse  one  is  only  found  among  the 
innocuous  ones  :  carinated  scales,  in  general,  distin¬ 
guish  the  poisonous  tribe.  The  fangs  of  the  poisonous 
are  not,  in  his  opinion,  always  or  essentially  moveable  : 
their  size  is  various,  and  they  are  generally  situated  in 
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the  anterior  and  exterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  not 
connected  with  a  row  ot  teeth  all  round.  Venomous 
serpents  have  two  rows  of  teeth  ;  innocuous  ones  four. 
About  one  in  six  serpents  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Gray  to 
be  poisonous,  though  pet  haps  not  capable  of  inflicting 
a  fatal  w'ound. 

Though  these  distinctions  have,  since  the  period  re¬ 
ferred  to,  claimed  the  attention  of  numerous  naturalists ; 
yet  W’e  shall  only  mention  the  later  opinions  of  Dr. 
Russell,  in  his  account  of  the  serpents  of  the  coast  ot 
Coromandel.  The  principal  distinction  of  this  author 
consists  in  what  he  styles  the  marginal  teeth,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  palatal.  In  effect  he  agrees  with  Dr.  Gray, 
that  venomous  serpents  have  not  a  complete  row  of 
marginal  teeth.  With  respect. to  the  poisons  of  differ¬ 
ent  snakes,  they  appeared,  from  the  symptoms,  much 
alike,  and  the  order  of  the  progression  wras  the  same, 
though  the  rapidity,  as  well  as  the  commencement,  va¬ 
ried.  When  a  snake  is  first  caught,  its  bite  affects  more 
certainly  than  when  it  is  kept  some  time;  but  the  de¬ 
leterious  nature  of  the  poison  is  only  impaired,  not  de¬ 
stroyed.  When  it  no  longer  kills  quadrupeds  it  is  fatal 
to  birds,  though  in  a  longer  time.  When  a  snake  bites 
frequently  in  succession,  the  first  wound  is  most  quickly 
and  certainly  mortal ;  the  others  less  so  in  their  order. 
Animals  are  killed  at  different  times,  but  not  always  or 
certainly  in  proportion  to  their  size,,  and  they  some¬ 
times  unexpectedly  escape  from  a  concourse  of  very 
dangerous  and  alarming  symptoms.  The  insertion  of 
the  poison  is  not  so  certainly  fatal  as  the  bite.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  known  that  the  poison  is  a  secreted  fluid,  pre¬ 
served  in  a  receptacle  at  the  base  of  the  tang,  and  con¬ 
veyed  through  a  groove  at  its  side,  when  the  bag  is 
pressed  by  the  substance  bitten.  Fontana  thinks, 
though  with  little  reason,  that  in  the  viper  this  .fluid  as¬ 
sists  digestion. 

The  action  of  the  poison  of  serpents  has  been  dif¬ 
ferently  explained.  It  is  singular,  respecting  the  viper, 
that  Mead  first  thought  it  coagulated  the  blood,  and  in 
subsequent  editions  referred  its  action  to  the  nerves. 
Fontana  changed  his  opinion  in  the  opposite  way  ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  of  its  acting  on  the  nerves,  since 
the  very  minute  quantity  inserted  could  not  produce 
any  change  on  the  circulating  mass,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  effects  is  too  great  to  admit  of  its  having  taken 
the  circuitous  route  of  the  absorbents. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  remedies,  we  must  make 
considerable  allowance  for  the  innocuous  nature  of 
many  serpents  reputed  poisonous,  and  for  the  little 
power  which  many  of  those  which  are  truly  poisonous 
have  on  an  animal  so  large  as  man.  It  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  extract  the  poison  by  suction,  by  cupping- 
glasses,  by  leeches,  fcc.;  to  stop  the  communication  w;th 
the  rest  of  the  system  by  ligatures,  to  blunt  its  acri¬ 
mony  by  applications  of  oil  and  oily  frictions,  the  ax¬ 
unge  of  the  serpent,  or  saliva.  Each  plat!  has  been 
found  ineffectual ;  and  excision  of  the  part,  or  amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  limb,  are  operations  which  require  more 
time  than  the  usual  rapidity  of  the  effects  will  admit, 
if  we  were  not  checked  by  the  little  danger  which  often 
follows  the  bites  of  serpents  supposed  to  be  venomous. 
Warm  applications,  as  warm  spirit  of  turpentine,  and 
even  warm  water,  are  often  useJul  ;  but  the  actual  cau¬ 
tery,  and  even  the  mineral  acids,  were  either  ineffica¬ 
cious  or  injurious. 
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As  the  poison  of  serpents  is  of  a  sedative  nature,  it 
has  been  followed  by  the  warmest  sudorifics,  and  me¬ 
dicines  which  determine  to  the  skin.  The  polygala 
seneka,  which  acts  as  an  emetic,  has  the  latter  effect, 
and  in  Fontana  s  hands  the  ta-rtarised  antimony  suc¬ 
ceeded  equally  well.  The  thcriaca  was  less  successful  } 
but  the  aqua  ammoniac,  called  in  some  authors  on  this 
subject  the  jluor  alkali,  particularly  when  combined 
with  an  essential  oil,  as  in  the  eau  de  luce,  has  been 
highly  commended.  The  Tanjore  pill,  whose  efficacy 
is  much  boasted  of,  consists  of  white  arsenic,  quicksil¬ 
ver,  killed  with  the  juice  of  wiki  cotton}  the  roots  of 
velli-navi, a  poisonous  vegetable  from  the  Malabar  coast} 
the  roots  of  neri  visham,  and  the  kernels  of  nervalam, 
two  drastic  purgatives,  unknown  to  systematic  botan¬ 
ists.  The  ophiorriza  mungos,  the  radix  serpentum,  is 
an  intense  bitter,  apparently  narcotic;  the  lignum 
colubrinum  is  from  the  same  genus,  perhaps  the  same 
species,  which  affords  the  nux  vomica ;  but  it  is  emetic 
and  cathartic,  raising  considerable  commotions  in  the 
system }  and  we  find  one  authority  for  the  use  of  the 
belladonna.  (Munck  in  Richter’s  Bibliothica).  We 
cannot  easily  reconcile  the  action  of  these  narcotics 
with  what  we  are  told  of  the  effects  of  the  poison,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  excite  vomiting,  which  is  neither  tlie 
effect  of  the  lignum  colubrinum  nor  the  belladonna, 
3nd  must  conclude  that  they  were  used  in  cases  which 
would  not  probably  have  been  otherwise  dangerous, 
Cantharides  were  either  useless  or  injurious}  and,  in 
reality,  the  volatile  alkali  and  the  eau  de  luce  appear 
best  entitled  to  our  confidence.  The  Colubrinus 
t,  apis,  q.  v.  is  an  artificial  combination  of  no  real  value 
Redi. 

Serpents,  it  is  said,  are  sometimes  tamed,  and  be¬ 
come  faithful  companions }  their  flesh  is  highly  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  they  are  of  service  in  devouring  rats,  toads, 
and  many  noisome  reptiles. 

La  Cepede  sur  les  Serpens ;  Fontana  sur  le  Venin  de 
la  Vipere}  Russell's  Account  of  Indian  Serpents}  Redi 
Opera ;  Mead  on  Poisons }  Gray  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  17S9. 

Serpens  a'nguis.  See  Anguis. 

Se  rpens  I  ndicus  corona  tus.  See  Cobra  di 

CAPELLO. 

SERPENTA'RIA,  (from  the  resemblance  of  its  roots 
to  the  tail  of  a  rattle-snake) .  See  Dracontium. 
Serpentaria  Hispanica.  See  Scorzonera. 
Serpent a’rj a  mi'nor.  See  Arum. 

Serpenta  ri a  ni'gra.  See  Asaru.m  Virgini- 
knse. 

Serpenta  ria  Virgtnia'na,  aristolodua,  pistilo- 
c/na  vipenna ,  colubrina  A  irginianu ,  contrayerva  Vir- 
gunana,  Virginian  snake-weed,  snake-root, 
birth- wort,  aristolochia  serpentaria  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
1363,  is  brought  from  Virginia  and  Carolina.  The 
root  is  small,  light,  bushy,  and  composed  of  a  number 
of  strings  or  fibres  issuing  from  one  head,  anti  matted 
together,  of  a  brownish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  pale 
or  yellowish  within.  It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable,  and  a 
warm,  bitterish  pungent  taste,  not  easily  covered  by 
any  mixture. 

Snake-root  yields  its  virtue  to  water  or  to  spirit ;  but 
the  greatest  part  of  its  flavour  is  carried  off  either  by 
water  or  by  spirit  in  distillation,  and  if  the  quantity  dis¬ 


tilled  be  large,  a  pale-coloured  essential  oil,  of  a  stionv 
smell,  but  not  a  strong  taste,  rises  with  the  water}  the 
greatest  part  ot  the  pungency  and  bitterness  of  the  root 
remaining  in  the  inspissated  extract.  The  spirituous  ex¬ 
tract  is  stronger  than  the  watery,  not  from  its  having 
lost  less  by  evaporation,  but  from  its  containing  the 
active  parts  of  the  root  concentrated  in  a  smaller  bulk} 
its  quantity  amounting  only  to  one-half  of  the  other. 

i  he  Virginian  snake-root  has  been  thought  to  pos¬ 
sess  tonic  and  antiseptic  virtues,  and  is  allowed  to  be  a 
powerful  stimulant,  and  a  warm  diaphoretic.  With 
this  view,  when  the  doctrine  of  concoction  was  held 
sacred,  it  was  employed  in  low  and  putrid  fevers,  to 
raise  the  pulse,  promote  perspiration,  aud  resist  putre¬ 
faction  }  but  even  in  these  it  is  now  seldom  used;  for 
wine  is  thought  a  safer  cordial,  and  the  aromatics 
more  useful  stimulants.  This  medicine  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  abused  by  a  too  free  indiscriminate  use,  and  it 
has  now  perhaps  been  too  much  neglected.  In  some 
intermittent  fevers,  the  bark  has  been  found  more  effi¬ 
cacious  when  joined  with  serpentaria  than  when  given 
alone.  We  suspect  that  it  may  be  useful  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  superior  to  the  guaiacum.  Led  by 
the  practice  of  a  respectable  veteran  in  medicine,  we 
luiVL  found  it,  we  think,  an  useful  remedy  in  atonic 
gout.  Dr.  Alston  says  it  resembles  the  aristoloclua 
in  virtues,  but  that  he  prefers  the  aristolochia  tenuis  to 
the  serpentaria.  The  dose  may  be  from  gr.  x.  to  xss. 
and  to  a  dram  or  two  in  infusion,  or  in  tincture. 

The  Virginian  asarum  is  sometimes  sold  for  the  snake- 
root,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  its  darker  colour. 

The  London  college  direct  a  tincture  to  be  made  of 
"Virginian  snake-root,  three  ounces;  proof  spirit  of 
wine,  two  pints,  digested  tor  eight  days,  and  strained. 
(Ph.  Lond.  1/88.)  In  this  tincture,  if  powdered  fine, 
the  whole  virtue  of  the  root  remains.  It  may  be  taken 
from  two  tea-spoonfuls  to  a  table-spoonful,  three  times 
a  day.  See  Lewis’s  and  Cullen's  Materia  Medina 
SERPEN! IS  LAPIS.  See  Colubrinus  lapis. 

SERPI'GO,  (from  serpo,  because  it  creeps  over  the 
skin  gradually)  ;  herpes,  impetigo.  Linnaeus  includes 
under  this  title  tetters  and  ring-worms.  See  Lichen 
and  Purpura  scorbutica. 

SERPY'LLUM,  (from  the  same,  because  its  roots 
creep  along  the  ground),  gilarum, 

Skrpy'llum  CITRA  TUM,  serpy Hum  thymus  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  82 5,  var.  £.  Lemon  thyme,  differs  but  little  from 
the  mother  of  thyme  in  its  appearance,  except  that  it  is 
upright  and  bushy.  It  is  a  native  of  dry  mountainous 
places,  common  in  gardens,  flowers  in  July,  is  less  pun¬ 
gent  than  the  common  thyme,  more  so  than  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  thyme,  and  more  grateful  than  either.  Its 
smell  is  like  that  of  lemon  peel ;  distilled  with,  water, 
it  yields  a  larger  quantity  of  essential  oil  than  the  other 
sorts,  which  contains  nearly  all  the  medicinal  parts  of 
the  plant.  Spirit  of  wine  also  takes  up  the  finer  parts. 

SERPY'LLUM  VULGARE  MINUS}  COMMON  MO¬ 
THER  OF  THYME,  or  WILD  thyme  thymus  serpy! - 
lam  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  S25,  var.  a;  common  small  wild 
THYME:  hyssopus  capituta,  grows  wild  on  heaths  and 
dry  pasture  ground,  flowers  in  June  and  July,  is  an 
agreeable  aromatic,  similar  to  that  of  the  other  species, 
but  milder,  and  in  flavour  rather  more  grateful.  Its 
essential  oil  is  in  smaller  quantity,  as  well  as  less  acrid, 
and  its  spirituous  extract  is  inferior  in  penetrating 
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warmth  and  pungency  to  that  of  the  common  thyme. 
See  Thymus. 

SERRATULA  AMARA,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1  US,  a  plant 
botanically  allied  to  the  carduus  and  other  bitters.  It 
lias  been  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  agues. 

SERRATl'S,  (from  serra),  indented  or  notched  like 
a  saw,  an  epithet  ot  indented  leaves, 

Serra'tus  a'nticus  ma'jor,  (from  the  same). 
Ihe  FORE  or  GREATER  SAW-LIKE  MUsrr.E;  serratus 
magntis,  is  broad,  and  fleshy  :  rising  by  digitations  from 
theTnine  superior  ribs,  it  passes  backwards,  and  is  in¬ 
serted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  scapula.  Its  largest 
portion  is  inserted  into  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula, 
which  it  rotates  and  brings  forwards.  Between  every 
portion  of  this  muscle  a  quantity  of  cellular  membrane 
is  interposed,  especially  about  the  middle,  where  it 
seems  to  divide  it  into  two  distinct  muscles.  W  inslow 
divides  it  into  three.  If  the  pectoralis  minor  is  called 
serra t us  cniticus  minor ,  this  muscle  is  called  major, 
otherwise  it  is  simply  called  serrutus  anticus,  Its  use  is 
to  support  heavy  weights  on  the  shoulder.  It  does  not 
raise  the  ribs  hut  by.  elevating  the  scapula. 

Serra'tus  anti'cus  mi'nor.  See  Serratus 

ANTICUS  MAJOR. 

Serra'tus  posti'cus  supe'rior,  rises  by  a  thin 
broad  tendon,  from  the  two  upper  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  and  the  two  lower  of  the  neck,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs. 

Serra'tus  posticus  infe'rior,  rises  from  the 
fascia  of  the  loins-,  and  is  inserted  into  the  three  last 
ribs,  serving  to  bring  them  down. 

SE'RTULA  C  AMPA  NA.  See  Melilotus. 

SE'RUM.  W  HEY ;  the  thin  part  of  the  blood.  The 
scrum  of  the  blood  contains,  in  solution,  the  gluten, 
which  forms  what  is  called  the  buff,  after  taking  it  from 
a  vein ;  is  fluid  in  any  degree  of  heat  between  thirty 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  Fahrenheit’s  themometer, 
and  consists  of  a  coagulable  matter  and  water,  in  which 
common  salt,  muriated  ammonia,  and  phosphoric  am¬ 
monia,  are  dissolved.  Jt  contains  also  some  superfluous 
water,  which  may  be  separated  by  filtration  5  but  the 
addition  of  superfluous  water  does  not  affect  its  viscidity. 
The  abstraction  or  addition  of  water  in  chemical  com- 
’  bination  will  affect  the  viscidity  of  the  mixt;  but  this 
’  never  takes  place  in  the  circulating  system,  or  at  least 
very  rarely.  See  Morbi  fluidorum. 

The  serum  is  usually  thin,  and  naturally  without 
smell  or  colour;  but  the  gluten  gives  it  a  yellowish 
tino-e,  and  the  peculiar  aroma  ot  the  blood  some  odour. 
It  is  coagulated  out  of  the  body  by  acids,  oils,  and  al¬ 
cohol  ;  but  these  can  never  reach  it  in  the  vessels  except 
in  the  most  diluted  state,  and  probably  the  lymphatics 
refuse  to  admit  cither  uncombined.  It  has,  however, 
in  no  instance  been  found  in  a  coagulated  state  :  polypi 
are  partiaL  concretions  of  the  gluten. 

It  is  sometimes  white,  probably  from  a  recent  mix¬ 
ture  of  unassimilated  chyle  (Hevvson);  sometimes 
acrid  from  a  larger  proportion  of  neutral  salts  (vide 
Scorbutus).  It  often  oozes  from  secretory  organs 
previous  to  their  more  perfect  secretions,  and  in  one 
instance  was  discharged  from  the  navel.  (Acta  Naturae 
Curiosorum,  i-  9-4.) 

Se'uum  alumino'sum.  See  Alum  bn. 

Se'uum  la'ctis.  Milk-whey.  Bfecl.Atf. 


Sk'rum  vino'sum.  Wine-whey.  See  Vinum. 

SESAMOI'DEA  OSSA,  (from  cnjiraav),  an  Indian 
grain,  and  siSos,  likeness').  The  sesamoid  BONES 
are  those  found  at  the  articulations  of  the  toes  amt 
fingers,  sometimes  at  the  condyles  of 'the  os  femoris, 
and  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fibula.  Those  at  the 
first  joint  of  the  great  toe  are  much  larger  than  any 
others,  and  allow  the  flexors  to  send  their  tendons  along 
this  joint  secure  from  compression,  besides  augmenting 
the  force  of  the  muscle  by  the  angle  of  insertion. 
They  are  of  very  different  figures  and  magnitudes,  ge¬ 
nerally  most  numerous  in  old  people;  and  Winslow 
thinks  they  are  often  formed  from  the  ligaments  or  ten¬ 
dons  about  the  articulations,  where  subjected  to  a  strong 
compression.  Cheselden  observes  that  the  sesamoid 
bones  are  reckoned  to  be  forty-eight  in  number ;  but 
that  there  are  commonly  found  but  two  under  the  ball 
of  each  great  toe,  two  at  the  middle  joint  of  each 
thumb ;  and  sometimes  one  at  the  lower  end  of  each 
thigh-bone,  at  the  beginning  of  the  plantaris  muscle. 
He°adds,  that  he  found  in  some  bodies  the  little  car¬ 
tilages  at  the  receiving  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  fingers 
ossified;  and  concludes,  that  those  who  enumerate 
forty-eight  sesamoid  bones  have  mistaken  these  ossifica¬ 
tions  for  them. 

They  do  not  appear  in  the  foEtus,  and  at  first  are  car¬ 
tilaginous.  A  life  of  hard  labour  seems  to  add  to  their 
number  and  size ;  were  it  not  for  the  organisation  of 
those  of  the  great  toe,  they  may  have  been  thought  ex¬ 
clusively  the  effects  of  pressure. 

The  great  toe  hath  the  largest  sesamoids,  and  tha 
inner  one  is  the  largest.  The  Arabic  name  for  the 
sesamoid  bone  of  its  first  joint  is  albadara,  aldaburam. 

Dr.  James,  in  his  Medical  Dictionary,  article  Alda- 
bara,  relates  a  case  of  frequent  fits,,  which,  after  re¬ 
sisting  various  means  of  relief,  were  effectually  cured 
by  amputating  the  great  toe  :  this  operation  was  pro¬ 
posed  on  a  supposition  that  the  sesamoid  bone  there 
was  dislocated,  from  whence  the  fits  arose.  He  further 
adds  a  case  which  seemingly  arose  from  an  injury 
done  to  the  sesamoid  bone  of  the  great  toe.  When  the 
patient  was  first  hurt,  he  was  seized  with  a  tit ;  and 
whenever  he  moved  that  toe,  with  another.  These  fits 
resembled  epileptic  ones,  except  that  no  froth  was  dis¬ 
charged  3t  the  mouth  :  the  injured  foot  first  began  to 
be  convulsed,  then  the  leg,  and  from  thence  a  very  un¬ 
easy  sensation  ascended  to  the  head,  when  the  convul¬ 
sions  began  to  be  universal.  The  event  was  fatal. 

SE'SAMUM  VE'RUM,  (from  err,  va/xr,),  sesomum  ve~ 
ter  Urn,  digitalis  uricntalis,  gangila ;  oily  purging 
grain;  sesanntrn  orientate Lin.Sp.  PI.  883, is  an  Egyptian 
plant,  the  seeds  of  which  afford  a  great  quantity  of  oil 
by  expression,  but  which,  however,  is  not  cathartic. 

The  oil  when  first  expressed  is  pungent,  but  in  about 
two  years  becomes  mild,  when  it  is  freely  eaten.  T  he 
seeds  when  parched  over  the  fire  are  eaten  by  the 
negros,  mixed  with  various  ingredients.  Sometimes  the 
seeds  are  usfcd  as  millet  and  rice  to  make  a  pudding. 
The  quantity  of  oil  is  more  than  two  quarts  from  nine 
wounds  of  seed. 

SESCU’NCI  A,  SESQUIU'NCIA,  (from  sesqui,  hah', 
and  unci  a,  an  ounce ,  AN  OUNCE  AND  A  half).  See 
IJEMIO  LION. 

S.E  SELI  VULGA'RE,  (rex pa.  to  <rax<rai  sW or,  be- 
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cause  it  is  salutary  to  young  fawns)  ,  si/er  montamim 
1, gust  nun ;  laserpitium  siter  Wildenow,  v.  1 ,  1<1 18  j  com’ 
mo\  HAH!  wort,  is  a  small  umbelliferous  plaut,  with 
large  leaves  set  in  pairs,  and  a  large,  thick,  branched 
root,  'll  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  the  south  ol'  Europe, 
is  raised  in  our  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June. 

,  Parts  of  this  plant  are  aromatic,  of  an  agree- 

anle  smell,  and  warm  sweetish  taste  ;  the  roots  are  the 
most  warm  and  pungent,  the  seeds  most  pleasant  and 
sweet.  A  spirituous  extract  of  the  seeds  is  an  elegaut 
aromatic  sweet.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

Seskli  pyrenceum.  See  Mecm  latifolium 
aduetum. 

Se  sei.i  massilte  Kse;  funiculuni  tortuosum ;  Ita¬ 
lian  and  French  HARTWORT,  OT  HART  WORT  OF 
Marsei  LLES  ;  the  sese/i  tortuosum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  373,  is 
perennial,  and  a  native  df  the  south  of  Europe,  from 
whence  the  seeds  are  brought.  They  are  aromatic 
and  warm,  more  pungent  than  those  -of  the  common 
hartwort,  but  without  their  sweetness.  See  Lewis’s 
Materia  Medica. 

Se  SELI /Ethio  PICUM.  See  Lyserpitiu  m  vul- 
gatius. 

Se'sej.I  crkticum  ;  tordylium  officinale  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
345.  The  seeds  are  diuretic. 

SE'SELON.  See  Cochleas. 

SESQUI  ;  one  and  a  half. 

SETA'CEUM.  Aseton;  {from  seta  equinoe,  be- 
cause  hursts  hairs  were  tirst  used ;  but  now  thread  or 
cord  is. preferred  as  less  painful)  ;  perf 'ratio.  Camanu- 
sali,  a  physician  of  Bagdat,  who  lived  previous  to 
1258,  mentions  a  seton  in  the  cure  of  a  disorder  in  the 
eye.  Rhazes  also  speaks  particularly  of  this  remedy. 
Originally  it  was  made  with  a  heated  needle,  but  Hol- 
lerius  substituted  a  cold  one. 

1  his  operation  is  performed  by  raising  the  skin  with 
the  finger  and  thumb,  while  an  assistant  does  the  same 
at  about  an  inch  or  two  distant ;  and  having  armed  a 
large,  broad,  crooked  cutting  needle,  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  with  the  necessary  number  of  threads,  pass  the 
needle  through  the  stretched  skin,  and  bring  the  threads 
a  little  way  through.  They  are  left  in  the  wound,  and 
as  much  of  the  thread  as  will  pass  into  the  seton  at  each 
time  of  dressing  must  be  rubbed  with  the  unguentum 
resinaeflavae,  moved  forward  every  morning  and  evening, 
and  thus  the  discharge  will  be  promoted,  and  continued 
at  pleasure. 

According  to  Mr.  Bell,  when  tumours  in  some  situa¬ 
tions  aredarge,  the  seton  empties  them,  whatever  their 
size  may  be,  very  gradually  ;  and  effectually  prevents 
the  admission  of  air.  The  operation  is  not  so  painf  ul, 
the  inflammation  so  great,  nor  the  cicatrix  so  unsightly 
as  after  a  large  incision.  When  the  patients  are  other¬ 
wise  in  good  health,  it  commonly  succeeds  with  this 
advantage,  that  a  cure  is  frequently  obtained  in  little 
mote  than  half  the  time  usually  found  necessary  after 
incision. 

Setons  are  commended  in  Hydrocele,  q.  v.,  in 
complaints  of  the  head  and  eyes ;  and  all  disorders 
where  issues  are  recommended.  They  may  be  used 
where  issues  would  be  inconvenient,  and  the  discharge, 
as  it  is  deeper  and  more  extensive,  is  often  more  bene¬ 
ficial.  In  many  cases,  however,  issues  or  perpetual 
blisters  are  equally  advantageous.  Blisters  are  more 


agreeable,  and  equally  useful  methods.  See  Keister's 
and  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  382;  Bell  on  Ulcers 
edit.  8.  p.  S3,  See. ;  White's  Surgery,  p.  184. 

SETACEUS,  (from  seta,  a  bristle);  leaves  of  plants. 
co\eied  with  a  bristly  pubescence. 

SE1  AJSilUM,  (from  ertfseviog,  a  year's  growth,  from 

’ourrifoKT3  the  fruil )  •  See  Am  A  M  E  LIS. 

cii^r  TMN\rrSee  Bovina  akfectio. 

\  QM  0\  I  LLI.  See  Pr.eparatio  adipis. 

Se  vum  miner  ale.  A  bitumen  found  on  the  sea 
coasts  of  Finland  in- 1 73G,  burning  with  a  blue  flame, 
smelling  of  grease,  and  leaving  a  black,  almost  incom¬ 
bustible,  matter.  It  is  lighter  than  tallow,  and  only 
O.//O,  while  tallowr  is  nearly  I.  It  is  partly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  wholly  in  boiling  expressed  oils.  It  is  found 
also  in  Persia,  at  Strasburg,  and  some  parts,  it  is  said 
of  Lancashire.  ‘ 

SEX  1  ANA,  (from  sextos,  sixth).  Erratic,  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers,  which  return  every  sixth  day. 

SEXTAlllUS,  (from  the  same).  ('hist.  This 
term  has  been  used  both  in  liquid  and  solid  measure, 
fvith  numerous  variations.  Galen  observes,  that  it  was 
not  formerly  an  Athenian  measure,  but  received  by  the 
Greeks,  though  different  from  what  it  was  among  the 
Romans.  Among  the  latter  the  sextarius  included 
the  pound,  half  pound,  and  a  sixth,  making  together 
twenty  ounces;  the  Athenians  meant  by  it  a  pound 
and  a  half,  i.  e.  eighteen  ounces.  It  was  sometimes 
only  equal  to  three  ounces.  Rhodius  distinguishes  it 
into  puiideral  and  mensural,  adding  that  it  contained 
two  hetmnae,  or  thirteen  ounces.  The  same  author 
asserts  t  hat  the  sextarius  of  dry  ingredients  was  a  pound ; 
of  liquid  halt  a  pound ;  the  sextaria  of  two  lieminse  • 
the  Arabian  ponderal  was  half  a  dram,  -the  Italian 
eighteen  ounces  of  oil,  twenty  of  wine  and  water, 
seventeen  of  honey.  The  sextarium  of  wine  was  also’ 
sixteen  ounces,  and  as  many  scruples ;  of  honey  five- 
and-twenty  ounces,  according  to  some  others.  Castelli. 
See  Cyathus. 

SEXTANS.  See  Cyathus. 

SEXUAL  SYS  I  EM.  The  artificial  system  of  Lia- 
naeus,  founded  on  the  sexes  of  plants.  See  Botany. 

SEYDSCHUiZ  WAFER.  SeeSEDLiTZ. 

SHALE.  A  bituminous  ore  containing  alum,  or  at 
least  alum  is  formed  during  its  calcination.  It  is  chiefly 
found  in  coal  countries,  particularly  in  Derbyshire. 

SHERBET.  An  acid  perfumed  drink,  from  Turkey 
and  Persia.  It  is  the  origin  by  metaphrasis  of  shrub, 
and  is  often  the  name  of  the  lemonade  previous  to  its 
being  formed  into  punch  by  the  addition  of  spirit. 

SHINGLES.  See  Zoster. 

SI  ALOGUGA,  (from  inakov,  saliva,  and  ayw,  di/co). 
Sialogogues  comprehend  all  such  medicines  as  pro¬ 
duce  a  flow  of  saliva  into  the  mouth.  They  have  been 
divided  by  some  authors  into  three  classes;  those  which 
immediately  act  upon  the  salivary  glands ;  such  as  oc¬ 
casion  a  flow  of  saliva  into  the  mouth,  by  intercepting 
any  discharge  from  other  parts ;  and  substances  sup¬ 
posed  to  break  down  the  mass  of  blood,  and  supply  the 
mouth  with  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  dissolved 
fluid.  At  present  they  are  divided  into  internal  and 
topical.  See  Matf.ria  medica. 

SI  BBENS.  A  name  of  the  venereal  disease  in  some 
parts  of  Great-Eritain.  In  the  year  1773,  Mr.  Hill,  a 
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surgeon  in  Dumfries,  published  Ins  cases  in  surgery  ; 
to  which  he  added  arj  account  of  this  disorder,  in  con¬ 
futation  of  Dr.  Freer’s  thesis,  where  it  was  asserted  that 
the  sibbens  was  different  from  lues.  It  is  generally 
agreed  nearly  to  resemble  the  disease  ;  but  mercury  is 
not  equally  effectual  in  it.  The  disease  is  now  little 
known.  See  Yaws  ;  Gilchrist's  Observations,  Physical 
and  Literary,  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii . ;  Freer  de  Syphilitrde 
Venerea,  Appendix,.  176/ ;  Hill's  Essays;  Adams  on 
Morbid  Poisons. 

SI  BCADI.  See  Bulbus.  vomitorius. 

SICILIA  NA.  See  Andiios/emum. 

SI  CULA,  (from  ska,  a  short  sword,  from  the  short¬ 
ness  of  its  root.)  See  Beta. 

SIC  YEDON,  (from  awjo.s ,  a  cucumber).  A  TRANS¬ 
VERSE  fracture;  broken  like  a  cucumber. 

SLCYOS.  Single-seeded  cucumber;  sicyos 
angulata  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  ]43,Q;.-  cucumis  Canadensis,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  North  America  and  the  West-Indies. 

SIDER  A'TIO,  (from  sidm,  a  planet,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  induced  by  the  influence  of’tlie  planets). 
Apoplexy,  q.  v. ;  a  sphacelus,  or  a  species  of  erysi¬ 
pelas,  vulgarly  called  a  blast. 

Sidera  tio  o'ssis.  See  Spina  ventosa. 

SIDERI'TIS,  (from  <ri$r,p6s,  from  its  iron  colour). 
SeeCHAMiEPITYS  etM.AGNES,  SlDERATIS  ANGLICA, 

and  Pan  ax  colon  i. 

SI'DIUM.  See  Granata  mala. 

SIGESBKCKLA  ORIENTALIS,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  12CQ, 
a  Chinese  plant,  of  an  ambrosial  odour,  and  a  bitter 
taste.  It  seems  to  have  been  useful  in  strangury  ;  but 
in  calculus,  gout,  and  leucorrhma,  for  which  it  has  been 
recommended,  it  appears  wholly  inefficacious. 

SIGI  LLA'TTE  TER  REE,  (from  sigilhnn,  a  seal). 
Sealed  earths;  bolar  earths,. made  into  cakes, 
upon  which  is. put  some  impress,  differing  according  to 
their  colour  or  titles.  They  are,  however,  essentially 
the  same,  factitious,  and  have  been  long  neglected. 

SIGl'LLUM  HERMETlCUM.  An  hermetic 
seal.  A  glass  vessel  is  said  to  be  hermetically  sealed, 
when  the  glass  is  melted,  and  the  vessel  by  this  means 
is  closed. 

Sigi'llum  solomo-'nis.  See  Polygonatum. 

Sigi'llum  bea  TiE  MARINE,  See  Bryonia  ni¬ 
gra. 

SIGMOI'DES  PROCE'SSUS.  See  Processus  oo- 
RACOIDES;  called  sigmoidal  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  letter  sigma.  Three  valves  of  the  heart  have 
this  epithet,  viz,  those  of  arteriae  pulmonales,  and  aorta. 
The  semicircular  cavity  of  the  cubit,  at  the  articulation 
of  the  fore-arm  with  the  humerus,  is  sometimes  called 
the  sigmoidal  cavity ;  the  cartilages  of  the  aspera  arteria 
have  the  epithet  sigmoidal  applied  to  them  by  some 
authors;,  and. lire  last  curve  of  the  colon  before  it  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  rectum  is  called  the  sigmoid Jlcxure. 

SI  GNUM.  A  sign.  Symptoms  are  those  particular 
appearances  which,  taken  collectively,  constitute  what 
is  termed  disease,  in  general,  as  they  indicate  morbid 
changes,  or  a  laesion  of  the  functions.  But  there  may 
be  signs  which  are  not  symptoms,  which  appear  with¬ 
out  any  previous  complaint  affecting  the  habit.  A  per¬ 
son  having  drank  a  large  proportion  of  weak  punch, 
will  very  ofteq  make  a  quantity  of  limpid  urine,  which 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  symptom,  as  the  person  is  in 


perfect  health  ;  but  a  patient  labouring  under  hysteria 
will  do  the  same  without  drinking.  This  then  is- an 
indication  of  some  morbid  state,  and  as  such  may  be 
denominated  a  symptom.  All  symptoms  therefore  may 
be  signs,  but  all  signs  are  not  symptoms.  Signs  are  in 
general  declaratory  of  the  state  of  the  diseases,  as  well 
as  of  something  which  has  happened,  or  may  occur,  in 
the  machine;  symptoms  only  of  the  presence  and  nature 
of  the  malady  itself.  They  have  been  therefore  divided 
into  diagnostic,  prognostic,  and  amamnestic.  The  first 
discovers  the  state  of  the  disease,  and  enables  us  to 
define  and  distinguish  it  from  others;  the  second  gives 
information  of  the  changes  which  will  happen  during 
its  continuance;  the  third  enables  us  to  determine  what 
disease  has  previously  affected  patients,  from  which 
they  have  recovered. 

SLLEX,  one  of  the  vitrifiable  earths  of  the  former 
mineralogists,  found  generally  of  a  globular  form  in 
beds  of  chalk  ;  but  said  to  rise  in  Saxony  in  hexaedrons, 
composed  of  two  low'-  three-sided  pyramids,  applied 
base  to  base.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2.6;  it  is 
brittle,  splitting  into  splinters  in  every  direction,  emit¬ 
ting,  when  two  pieces  are  rubbed  together,  a  phospho¬ 
rescent  light,  and  a  peculiar  odour.  Its  property  of  strik¬ 
ing,  fire  with  steel  is  well  known.  When  heated,  it  de¬ 
crepitates,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  is  soon  covered 
with  a  whitish  cru6t. 

Water  is  essential  to  its  nature,  for  when  it  is  separated 
by  heat,  the  stone  loses  its  properties.  It  is  dissolved  by 
alkalies,  and  by  the  fluor  acid.  From  its  melting  with 
alkali  it  forms  glass,  and  the  fluoric  acid  dissolves  the 
silex  in  glass.  Flint  has  been  lately  discovered  in  reeds 
and  in  the  epidermis  of  many  plants.  In  the  tabisheer, 
a  reed  of  India,  it  sometimes  concretes  near  the  joints 
in  small  nodules ;  and  Dr.  Gibbes  discovered  it  in  the 
waters  of  Bath.  A  smalt  portion  has  been  occasionally 
found  in  the  animal  fluids.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  seems  to  admit  of  being  conveyed  by  it, 
or  at  least  its  elements  are  conveyed  through  passages 
wholly  imperceptible. 

SILICULA,  (dim.  from  siliqua,  a  pod).  A  siltcle, 
little  pod,  or  pouch;  a  two-valved  pericarp,  hav¬ 
ing  the  seeds  fixed  along  both  sutures,  and  the  trans¬ 
verse  diameter  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  longitudinal. 
This  pericarp  varies  in  shape ;  and  is  orbiculate,  ovate, 
or  flatted,  entire  at  the  end,  or  emarginate. 

SILICULO  SA,  (from  silicula).  The  name  of  the 
first  order  in  the  class  tetradynamice  of  Linnaeus. 

SILI'GO.  SeeSECALE. 

SILIQUA.  An  ancient  weight,  equal  to  three 
grains  and  one  twenty-eighth.  A;  pod,  carab,  or 
that  kind  of  pericarpium  which  consists  of  two  valvulae, 
and  in  which  the  seeds  are  fixed  alternately  to  each 
suture.  Miller  improperly  applies  this  definition  to 
the  legumen. 

Si'liqua  hirsu'ta.  The  cowhage.  See  Pha- 
seoi.us  zuruatensis,  and  Stizolobium. 

Siliqua  du'lcis,  and  Si'liqua  e'dulis;  caroba, 
carantiu,  ccrutui,  ecratonia.  The  carob-tree,  grows 
in  Sicily  and  Naples  ;  the  fruit  called  ccruthim  is  cooling, 
and  moderately  laxative  :  the  internal  seeds  of  the  fruit 
are  named  xylococca.  At  Venice  they  are  much  used. 

Si  liqua  sylve'stris  spino'sa  arbor  Indica* 
See  CORALLODENDRON. 
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Si  liq.ua  ruRGA  trix,  is  from  a  large  tree,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Guinea;  the  pud  is  much  more  purgative  than 
tliat  of  the  common  carob.  See  Raii  Historia. 

,  S1L1QUA  STRUM,  (from  its  pods).  Judas-tree. 
Ccrcis,  culyten,  Judcc  arbor,  ccrcis  sihquastrum  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  534.  Jet  hype  ria,  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Hill  to  the 
bony  palates  of  fishes,  frequently  found  fossile  in  strata 
of  stone,  -have  been  called  siliquastra  by  Mr.  Lhuyd, 
from  their  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  pods  of  lupines. 

Silioha'strum  Plinii.  See  Piper  Indicium. 

SILIQUO'SA,  (dim.  of  si! i qua,  pud).  The  name 
of  the  second  order  in  the  class  tetradynamia  of  Linnaeus, 
containing  those  plants  which  have  a  proper  siliqua  for 
a  pericarp. 

SIL1QUO  S-Tib  The  name  of  the  fifty-seventh 
order  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments;  of  the  thirty-ninth  in 
his  natural  orders;  of  the  twentieth  class  of  Ray  ;  the 
same  with  the  cruciformes  of  Tourncfort. 

SLLPHIUM,  (from  the  Arabic  word  zataph).  AsA- 
FCET I D  A,  q.  v.,  and  the  stalk  of  the  plant  which  affords 
it.  Ihe  root  of  the  silphium  is  named  magudaris ;  the 
leaves,  or,  according  to  some,  the  stalks,  are  called 
maspeta ,  muspetum. 

SIMAROU  BA,  (a  patronymic  name  of  America) ; 
atony  mus,  sim  a  rub  a,  and  Guiana  BARK.  Quassia  si- 
tnaruba  Wildenow  Sp.  PL  ii.  50S,  is  brought  to  us  in 
long  pieces,  of  a  yellow  white  colour,  light,  tough,  and 
fibrous,  resembling  that  which  the  ancients  describe 
under  the  name  of  macer.  It  was  brought  into  Europe 
in  the  year  1/13  ;  and  is  said  to  be  a  specific  in  dy¬ 
senteries,  particularly  the  seroso-bilious,  bloody,  and 
mucous  kinds,  removing  these  disorders  when  there  is 
no  fever,  and  when  the  stomach  is  unhurt,  without  the 
usual  inconveniences  of  astringents  ;  at  the  same  time 
abating  spasms  and  hysteric  affections.  It  has  been 
used  in  intermittent®,  but  with  little  success :  in  fluxes 
it  is  said  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  intestines,  allay 
spasm,  promote  urine  and  perspiration,  remove  the 
lowness  of  spirits  attending  dysenteries,  and  dispose  the 
patients  to  sleep.  The  tormina  and  tenesmus  are  said 
to  be  taken  off)  and  the  stools  chauged  to  their  natural 
colour  and  consistence,  in  a  moderate  dose  it  occasions 
no  disturbance  or  uneasiness,  but  in  large  ones  pro¬ 
duces  sickness  at  the  stomach  and  vomiting,  by  which 
its  antidysenteric  qualities  are  diminished.  In  this  way, 
however,  it  is  only  successful  in  the  third  stage  of  the 
dysentery,  where  there  is  no  fever,  where  the  stomach 
is  unhurt,  and  where  the  colic  and  tenesmus  are  only 
continued  by  the  weakness.  Old  and -obstinate  dysen¬ 
teries,  and  diarrhoeas  brought  from  warm  climates, 
have  been  completely  and  speedily  cured  by  it. 

The  simaruba,  however,  appears  to  be  only  a  pure 
and  simple  bitter,  possessing  nearly  the  same  qualities 
as  the  quassia.  The  .powder  is  sometimes  given  ;  but 
the  best  preparation  is  a  decoction.  Coquatur  simarubae 
-crasse  contus.  sp.  in  aq.  font.  ^ xxiv.  ad.  ^xij.  et  cola. 

See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica ;  Memoirs  de  l'Aca- 
demie  des  Sciences,  i;2C>,  par  M.  de  Jussieu;  Cullen's 
Materia  Medica. 

SIMPLEX  O  CULUS,  is  a  bandage  for  the  eye, 
being  only  a  single-headed  roller  applied  to  the  cheek, 
then  passed  over  the  eye,  and  the  ossa-parietalia,  run¬ 
ning  down  behind  the  head.  From  the  nape  of  the 
Reck,  it  rises  to  the  place  it  began  at,  and  is  continued 
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till  the  whole  is  taken  up.  It  is  called  simplex  ocuhs 
even  when  longer,  and  made  tq  pass  over  both  eves  ■ 
but  for  this  purpose  it  is  rolled  up  into  two  heads  and 
the  middle  is  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

SINANCHJCA.  Italian  rushy  horse-tail 

SecJUNCARIA.  ’ 

SINAPLL7EON,  (from  crivati,  mustard,  and  eXctiov 
oil).  Oil  OF  MUSTARD-SEED. 

^Tl  <ri'/Si  wvses,  because  it  hurts  the 
eyes).  Mustard;  cruca,  napy,  sin  apis  alba  Lin.  Sp 
]I._q33,  is  an  annual  plant,  with  long  rough  leaves.' 
divided  to  the  rib  into  irregular  segments,  of  which  the 
extreme  is  the  largest,  producing  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches  tetrapetalous  yellow  flowers,  followed  each  by 
a  short,  smooth,  quadrangular  pod,  divided  longitudin¬ 
ally  by  a  membrane,  which  projects  at  the  ends,  con¬ 
taining  small  roundish  seeds,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour 
The  st n apis  nigra  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  QJ3,  the  plant,  prefer¬ 
red  in  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  is  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  commonly  cultivated  for  dietetic  and  medi¬ 
cinal  uses  ;  what  is  called  the  Durham  mustard  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  separating  the  husk. 

Mustard-seed  yields,  upon  expression,  an  oil  as  in¬ 
sipid  as  that  from  olives,  the  pungency  remaining  entire 
in  the  cake.  Spirit  of  wine  takes  up  but  verylittle  of 
the  pungency  of  this  seed  ;  but  water  extracts  from  the 
bruised  seeds  nearly  the  whole.  If  mustard  be  added 
to  boiling  milk,  the  whey  will  be  separat  d  from  the 
curd,  and  possess  much  of  its  virtue.  Distilled  with 
watei  it  yields  a  limpid  essential  oil,  extremely  pungent 
to  the  smell  and  taste,  which  sinks  in  water.  The 
remaining  decoction,  on  being  inspissated,  becomes  a 
sweetish,  brisk,  mucilaginous  extract. 

Mustard  is  a  very  strong  pungent  stimulus,  acting 
sometimes  as  a  diuretic,  without  much  heat.  In  para¬ 
lytic,  cachectic,  and  serous  disorders,  a  large  spoonful 
of  the  unbruised  seeds  has  been  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day ;  but  in  this  way  it  acts  only  as  an  eccopro- 
tic,  without  any  stimulus.  Bergius  hath  cured  vernal 
intermittents  with  it,  and  has  found  the  bark  rendered 
more  effectual  by  adding  the  powder  of  mustard.  The 
bruised  seed  prepared  as  for  the  table  is  rubbed  with 
advantage  on  parts  affected  with  numbness,  or  with 
rheumatic  disorders.  As  a  condiment  it  assists  diges¬ 
tion  ;  mixed  with  horseradish,  and  infused  in  wine,  Tt  is 
an  useful  stimulant,  often  a  diuretic,  in  constitutions 
where  the  circulation  is  languid.  When  beaten  up 
with  vinegar  into  a  cataplasm,  it  is  applied  to  the  feet 
to  remove  delirium  in  fevers,  and  to  bring  down  the 
gout  from  the  head  or  the  Jungs  to  the  feet;  but  in 
these  circumstances  it  is  a  painful  and  troublesome  ap¬ 
plication,  with  little  adequate  advantage.  They  are 
sometimes  applied  to  the  feet  for  raising  the  pulse  ia 
low  fevers,  and  for  relieving  the  head  in  those  disor¬ 
ders.  If  mustard  is  mixed  as  for  the  table,  and  of  this 
mixture  a  table-spoonful  or  two  is  added  to  a  pint  of 
tepid  water,  and  drank  on  an  empty  stomach,  it  operates 
as  an  emetic;  and,  it  repeated  once  or  twice  in  a  week, 
is  said  to  be  of  service  in  nervous  disorders.  Mustard 
whey  is  frequently  ordered  as  a  drink  in  all  low  fevers. 
(Lewis’s  Materia  Medica.)  The  rapistrum  sisymbriunt, 
and  erysimum  lalij'olium,  are  distinguished  by  the  same 
appellation. 

SINAPl'SMUS,  (from  sinapi ,  mustard ,K  Sinapism 
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s  made  of  powder  of  mustard  seed  and  crumbs  of  bread, 
equal  quantities,  mixed  up  into  the  consistence  of  a  ca¬ 
taplasm,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  ot  vinegar.  See 
Epispastica. 

SI'NCIPUT,  ( quasi  semi  caput).  See  Bregma,  and 
Arcualia  ossa. 

SI'NE  PA'RI.  See  Azygos.  The  emplastrum 
sine  pari,  or  matchless  plaster,  is  a  pompous  name  for  a 
composition  now  not  noticed. 

SINGU'LTUS,  ( quasi  singulatus ,  ad  singula  verba 
vocis  interruptio ;  an  interruption  to  every  word). 
Lygmos;  the  HICCOUGH,  is  a  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  stomach  and  muscles  subservient  to  deglutition. 
Hippocrates  thinks  the  stomach  its  only  seat ;  Hoff¬ 
mann,  that  the  diaphragm  is  the  part  principally  at- 
fected ;  but  the  stomach  is  the  organ  chiefly  diseased. 
The  disorder  is  primary  or  symptomatic.  The  imme¬ 
diate  cause  is  that  of  spasm  in  general,  either  irritation 
or  debility,  inducing  increased  irritability.  Inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  stomach  itself,  or  of  the  liver,  probably  of 
its  convex  portion,  sometimes  induce  it.  Inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  diaphragm  have  with  less  reason  been  ac¬ 
cused,  and  the  poisons  which  have  appeared  to  bring  it 
on  have  been  rather  of  the  narcotic  than  the  acrid  kind. 
Flatulence  of  the  stomach,  cold  drinks  when  the  person 
is  warm,  acidity,  repletion,  suppressed  diarrhoea,  re¬ 
pelled  gout,  worms,  excess  of  venery,  and  even  the 
diaphoretic  antimony,  have  been  accused.  These  are 
all  debilitating  powers.  Mechanical  irritations  are  bet¬ 
ter  established,  and  we  find  hiccough  arising  from 
a  dislocated  rib,  a  compressed  cartilago  ensiformis,  a 
distorted  or  compressed  rib.  At  the  end  of  long  fe¬ 
vers  it  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom,  and  it  some¬ 
times  follows  epileptic  paroxysms. 

Hiccough  is  a  troublesome,  but  seldom  a  dangerous, 
complaint.  Various  cases  are  recorded  where  it  has 
continued  from  eight  days  to  four  years.  We  once 
knew  it  continue  for  a  month,  with  scarcely  any  in¬ 
termission,  even  by  night.  The  sleep  was  at  last  so 
profound,  that  the  convulsion  scarcely  awoke  the  pa¬ 
tient.  A  case  is  recorded  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Commentaries,  where  it  was  habitual.  Bartlioline,  in 
the  Copenhagen  Transactions,  mentions  it  as  pe¬ 
riodical. 

The  causes  are  sp  opposite,  that  a  particular  attention 
to  them  is  requisite  ;  and,  when  we  can  trace  it  to  in¬ 
flammation,  or  any  of  the  mechanical  irritations,  our 
conduct  requires  no  particular  hint.  When  it  arises, 
as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  from  spasm  induced  by 
debilitating  causes,  the  warm  antispasmodics,  as  the 
fetid  volatile  spirits  with  camphor,  often  joined  with 
ether,  opium,  mosch,  or  any  essential  oil,  particularly 
of  aniseseed,  will  be  useful.  A  blister,  an  acrid  foment¬ 
ation,  or  cupping-glasses  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  are 
particularly  advantageous.  Emetics  are  often  useful, 
not  only  to  excite  the  action  of  the  stomach,  but  to  dis¬ 
charge  any  irritating  contents,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
\  inegar  slowly  swallowed  has  been  strongly  recom¬ 
mended. 

As  proceeding  from  debility,  various  tonics  have  been 
employed  in  the  intervals.  The  bark  is  mentioned  by 
many  authors,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  bitters, 
either  the  amara  calida,  or  the  purer  bitters  with  aro¬ 
matics.  In  the  Medical  Commentaries  the  vitriolic 
acid  in  peppermint- water  is  recommended,  and  by  Crell 
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the  zinc.  Sulphur  has  been  advised,  on  what  prin¬ 
ciple  or  with  what  success  we  know  not. 

Like  other  spasms,  it  is  often  stopped  by  strongly 
arresting  the  attention,  whether  by  hope,  fear,  or  terror. 
On  this  principle  a  deep  continued  inspiration  often  re¬ 
moves  slighter  degrees  of  the  complaint,  which  is  in 
many  cases  peculiarly  troublesome  and  obstinate. 

See  Stoll  Praelectiones ;  Bruning  Dissertatio  sistens 
Singultum  Morbum  Symptoma  Signum;  Sennertus  de 
Singultu. 

SINKO'O.  See  Agallochum. 

Sl'NON.  Sinnon.  See  Amomum. 

Sl'NUS,  (from  xevo;,  void).  A  CAVITY.  In  ana¬ 
tomy  it  is  the  cavity  which  receives  the  head  of  a  bone  ; 
in  surgery,  a  collection  of  matter  with  only  a  small 
orifice  not  callous,  for  its  discharge.  (See  Fistula.) 
The  vagina  is  sometimes  called  sinus  muliebris,  or  sin  as 
pudoris. 

Si'nus  cerebri  ;  the  veins  of  the  dura  mater.  (See 
Cerebrum.)  Ruysch  found  on  dissection  polypi  in 
them,  and  a  small  bone  has  been  taken  from  them. 
They  offer  no  impediment  to  the  operation  of  the  tre¬ 
pan.  Lassus  Memoirs  de  I’Academie  di  Chirurgerie,  v.3. 

Si'nus  co'xje,  i.  e.  Acetabulum  coxendicis. 
See  Acetabulum. 

Si  nus  maxilla'ris.  See  Antrum  highmo- 
rianum. 

Si'nus  ve'nje  po'rtarum.  The  trunk  of  the 
vena  portae  hepatica  superior  vel  minor. 

Sl'PHILIS,  (from  filthy).  The  venereal 

disease.  See  Lues. 

SIRACO  STUM.  See  Alsiracostum. 

SIR'ENES.  See  Bovina  affectio. 

SIRI'ASIS,  (from  <reigos,  a  cavity).  Des  blattfallen, 
adustio.  A  disease  of  children,  consisting  of  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  attended 
with  a  depression  of  the  fontanelle,  a  hollowness  of  the 
eyes,  a  violent  fever,  with  paleness,  a  dry  skin,  and  loss 
of  appetite.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  it  as  synonymous  with 
phrenitis.  It  is  very  indistinctly  described,  and  it  some¬ 
times  seems  to  be  hydrocephalus.  We  shall  add  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  best  authors  on  the  subject,  and  hope  those 
who  will  examine  them  may  be  more  fortunate  in  ex¬ 
tracting  a  meaning  than  we  have  been. 

Horstius  de  Siriasi;  Mercurialis  de  Morbis  Puero- 
rum;  Forestus,  xxviii.  Obs.  82 ;  Jacobi  de  Siriasi. 

SI'RII  BO'A.  SeeBETLA. 

SIRO'NES.  See  Bovina  affectio. 

SISARUM,  (from  sis  a,  Hebrew),  eluphoboscon,  per- 
detum,  skirrets,  or  their  worts,  well  known  in  our 
gardens,  and  chiefly  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes : 
they  are  nourishing,  not  very  flatulent,  by  boiling  be¬ 
come  very  tender,  and  if  plentifully  eaten  said  to  be 
diuretic.  Tordylium  seems  to  possess  similar  proper¬ 
ties.  See  Raii  Historia. 

Si'sakum  montanum.  See  Genseng. 

Si'sarum  Peruvianum.  See  Battatas  His- 

PANICUM.  ^  . 

SI'SON,  (<ri<rwv).  See  Amomum. 

SISY'MBRIUM,  (o"i(ru?of,  from  its  fringed  roots). 
A  name  of  several  species  of  mint,  of  water- cresses, 
and  some  other  plants.  See  Barbarea,  Mentha 
AQUATlCA,  SlNAPI,  SOPHIA,  NASTURTIUM  AgUA- 
T1CUM. 

SISY'MBRIUM  AOU  ATI  CUM  ;  rap  hail  us  aquaticus, 
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armcracia ;  WATER-RADISH;  sysimbriiim  arnphibium , 

0  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  C)  t  ,  grows  in  marshy  ditches,  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  is  supposed  to  agree  with  the 
horse-radish  in  its  virtues. 

SITIOLO  G1CE,  (from  crivoc,  aliment,  and  Xeyio,  to 
spcul).  That  part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  ali¬ 
ments. 

STTIS,  (from  the  Hebrew  shat  ah).  Thirst,  poly¬ 
dipsia  of  Cullen,  consists  in  a  sensation  of  dryness  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  demanding  a  supply  of  fluid,  gene¬ 
rally  cold.  It  arises  partly  from  a  diminished  or  an  ex¬ 
hausted  secretion  of  saliva,  of  the  mucus  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  frequently  froth  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
from  the  presence  of  acrimony,  and  considerable,  or 
even  impending,  discharges  from  other  glands.  Thus 
it  is  not  only  excited  by  an  increased  flow  of  urine, 
or  discharge  of  halitus  from  the  lungs;  but  the  nurse 
feels  the  sensation  of  thirst,  often  in  the  moment 
the  child's  mouth  is  applied  to  the  nipple.  It  some¬ 
times  occurs  in  circumstances,  whose  influence  on  this 
symptom  we  cannot  explain,  as  it  has  been  said 
to  arise  from  a  polypus  of  the  heart,  and  becomes  oc¬ 
casionally  a  disease  peculiarly  craving,  without  any 
evident  cause,  unless  we  suspect  acrimony  in  the  blood, 
which  in  some  cases  of  this  kind  we  have  thought  has 
been  shown  by  the  appearance  of  cutaneous  eruptions. 
Jtis  sometimes  said  to  be  epidemic  among  children, 
and  it  has  been  known  to  continue  for  a  long  period, 
especially  in  one  instance,  where  it  arose  from  the  ex¬ 
cessive  indulgence  of  cold  drinks  in  the  hot  fit  of  fevers. 
In  severe  operations,  in  the  tortures,  to  the  disgrace  of 
humanity,  formerly  employed  to  extort  guilt,  and  at 
present  as  the  punishments  of  negroes,  the  thirst  is  said 
to  have  been  even  more  distressing  than  the  pain.  It 
sweets  produce  thirst,  it  probably  arises  from  the  acidity 
which  they  excite  in  the  stomach  ;  and  perhaps  liquo¬ 
rice  may  have  been  exempted  from  the  accusation  of 
occasioning  thirst,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  mucilage  than  other  vegetable 
sweets. 

Thirst  is  not  relieved  by  drinking  water  alone.  This 
simple  fluid  is  immediately  absorbed,  and,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  carried  to  the  urinary  organs.  If 
ever  useful  it  is  by  rinsing  the  mouth,  when  the  agita¬ 
tion  assists  the  action  of  the  salivary  glands.  Rolling  a 
pebble,  or  the  tongue,  round  the  mouth  is  often  equally 
effectual ;  for  water  alone,  when  it  relieves  thirst,  must 
be  taken  slowly,  by  sips  only.  The  vegetable  acids  are 
more  effectual,  and  the  vegetable  fruits  particularly  so, 
as  the  mastication  adds  to  the  power  of  the  acid  in  re¬ 
storing  the  secretion  Warm  baths  supply  the  fluid  por¬ 
tion  of  the  blood;  and  even  cold  sea- water,  in  cases 
where  fresh  was  wanting,  has  relieved  thirst,  when  the 
seamen’s  shirts  have  been  dipped  in  it.  Analeptics,  by 
giving  a  temporary  stimulus 'to  the  circulation,  relieve 
this  troublesome  complaint,  and  even  a  mouthful  of 
brandy  is  at  times  highly  useful.  In  general,  during 
great  fatigue  drinking  should  not  be  indulged,  even 
though  the  weather  be  hot.  The  constitution  is  less 
injured  by  enduring  the  thirst  than  by  gratifying  it. 
In  fevers  the  fluids  taken  to  allay  thirst  should  be  im¬ 
pregnated  by  some  of  our  indigenous  aromatics,  or  by 
the  farinacea,  to  subject  them  to  the  powers  of  diges¬ 
tion,  as  already  explained.  When  thirst  arises  from  the 
state  of  the  stomach,  its  contents  should  be  diluted  in 


the  manner  just  mentioned,  corrected  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  remedies,  or  evacuated  by  an  emetic.  Bile  and 
putrid  suburrae  are  best  corrected  by  the  vegetable 
acids,  an  acid  by  alkalis  or  absorbents,  both  by  bitters 
joined  by  slight  laxatives.  .In  general,  thirst  forms  one 
of  those  claims  of  nature  which  may  be  most  safely  in¬ 
dulged,  if  copious  draughts,  at  once,  are  avoided. 

Adlpsiu,  the  want  of  thirst,  is  often  constitutional, 
and  where  fluids  are  not  required,  they  need  not  be 
enforced.  The  only  objection  to  this  is,  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  insensible  to  the  feeling,  as  often  happens  in 
fevers.  Drinks  then  must  be  frequently  offered,  and 
their  acceptance  urged  by  every  motive  which  can  at¬ 
tract  attention  or  ensure  obedience. 

SI'UM,  (treiuj,  to  move,  from  its  agitation  in  the 
water)  ;  laver.  The  root  is  like  that  of  colewort, 
fibrous  and  ligneous  ;  the  leaves  pinnated,  growing  by 
pairs  to  one  rib,  and  ending  with  an  odd  one;  the  pe¬ 
tals  of  the  flowers  bifid,  the  seeds  roundish,  gibbous, 
and  striated. 

Si  um  aromaticum.  See  Ammomum. 

Si'UM  ALTERUM,  MAJUS,  and  ERUC/E  FOLIO.  See 
ClCUTA  AQUAT1CA. 

Si'UM  angustifo'lium  ;  sium  la 1 1 folium,  0.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  36 1  ;  berulaGallica,  laver  verutn  Mattluuli,  apium 
palustre  foliis  oblongis.  Common  upright  water- 
PARSNEP,  grows  in  moist  wet  places,  and  flowers  in 
June.  Its  leaves  resemble  in  their  effects  those  of  the 
great  water-parsnep. 

Si  um  latifo'lium,  pastinaca  aquatica.  Great 
WATER  PARSNEP,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  36'l,  CL.  grows  in  rivers 
and  marshy  places,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  leaves 
are  said  to  be  lithontriptic ;  but  the  whole  plant  is  ne¬ 
glected. 

Si'um  nodiflo'rum,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  36i.  Creep¬ 
ing  water-parsnep,  an  indigenous,  perennial, 
wing-leaved  plant,  growing  in  hedges  and  ditches  ;  its 
leaf  resembles  the  spring  leaf  of  the  hemlock  drop-wort, 
which  is  poisonous  :  it  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It 
was  formerly  considered  as  a  lithontriptic,  diuretic,  and 
emmenagogue.  It  seems  to  correct  acrid  humours,  when 
manifested  by  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  tumours  in  the 
lymphatic  system.  Dr.  Withering  gives  an  account  of 
a  young  lady,  six  years  old,  who  was  cured  of  an  ob¬ 
stinate  cutaneous  disease,  by  taking  three  large  spoonfuls 
of  the  juice  twice  a- day ;  and  he  has  repeatedly  given  to 
adults  three  or  four  ounces  every  morning,  in  similar 
complaints,  with  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  not  nause¬ 
ous,  and  children  take  it  readily  if  mixed  with  milk.  In 
the  dose  which  he  gave,  it  neither  affected  the  bowels 
nor  stomach. 

SMA'LTUM.  See  Cobaltum. 

SML'CTIS,  to  cleanse,  from  its  cleaning 

doth).  See  Cimolia  pdrpuhascens. 

SMl'LAX  A'SPERA,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1458,  (tr/x; Xeu, 
to  cut,  from  the  roughness  of  its  leaves  and  stalks) ; 
ROUGH  BI  N  D-WEED  ;  China  orientalis  and  occiden tails, 
is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  summer.  The 
leaves,  tendrils,  berries,  and  roots,  are  used  as  diaphore¬ 
tics,  to  cure  cutaneous  diseases  and  pains  in  the  joints. 
It  is  sometimes  a  succedaneum  for  sarsaparilla,  and 
celebrated  in  venereal  disorders.  See  Raii  Historia. 

Smi'lax  Chi'na.  See  China  orientalis. 

Smi'lax  Peruvia'na.  See  Sarsaparilla. 

Smi’lax  iiorte  nsis.  See  Phaseolus  major. 
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Smi'lax  I'ndica.  Sec  China  oocidentams. 

S  mil  ax  Virginia'na.  See  Sarsaparilla. 

Smi'lax  unifo'lia  humi'llima.  See  Mona- 

PHYLLON. 

SMY'RNION,  (cravzvct,  myrrh,  from  its  smelling 
like  myrrh).  See  Imperatoria. 

SMY'RNIUM,  (from  the  same).  See  Hipposeli- 
num. 

SO  DA,  (from  the  Arabic  term  sodar) .  A  burning 
uneasiness  in  the  throat,  with  rancid  or  hot  eructations, 
synonymous  with  dyspepsia  and  pyrosis.  (See  Car- 
dialgia.)  A  name  for  potash,  and  for  the  mineral 
fixt  alkaline  salt.  See  Anatp.on,  Clavellati  ch- 
jneres,  Chemia,  and  Sal. 

Soda  PHOSPHOR  AT  A;  alkali  vrinerale  phosphnra- 
tum;  phosphas  soda1,  is  a  combination  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  with  the  mineral  fixed  alkali.  We  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Pearson  for  the  introduction  of  this  salt  to  the  ma¬ 
teria  medica,  as  it  is  active  and  almost  tasteless.  In 
broth  or  gruel  it  may  supply  the  place  of  common 
salt  without  suspicion.  The  other  combinations  of 
soda  with  different  acids  offer  no  particular  subject  of 
remark.  See  Sal. 

SOL,  (from  halal,  to  shine).  See  Au RUM. 

Sol-lunar  influence  means  the  influence  of 
these  luminaries,  either  when  in  opposition  or  in  con¬ 
junction,  on  the  human  body.  In  this  disquisition  we 
do  not  include  the  insolation,  coup  de  solid,  nor  the 
effects  supposed  by  the  Italian  authors  to  arise  from  the 
light  of  a  full  moon,  but  the  influence  of  either  on  the 
human  body  from  other  causes. 

From  very  early  antiquity  the  sun  and  stars  were 
supposed  to  influence  the  human  frame,  its  diseases, 
and  even  its  fortunes.  The  latter  idea  is  now  left  to 
the  tricks  of  pretended  conjurers;  but  the  former  has 
continued  to  prevail,  and  at  different  periods  has  started 
into  notice.  Dr.  Mead  has  collected,  from  practitioners 
of  respectability  and  character,  various  facts  which 
show  that  the  sun  and  moon  have  some  influence  on 
diseases.  Epileptic  attacks,  haemorrhages,  fevers,  and 
a  variety  of  complaints,  have  been  said  to  occur  in 
greater  frequency,  and  more  violent  degrees,  at  times 
when  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  most 
considerable.  Were  such  a  connection  well  establish¬ 
ed,  it  might  be  of  essential  service  in  directing  our 
remedies;  but  it  seems  to  be  either  accidental,  or 
other  observations  have  not  been  directed  with  these 
views.  The  tract  of  Dr.  Mead  was  written  when  the 
mind  was  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton’s  discoveries  on  attraction,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  aerial  bodies  (for  the  atmosphere  would  obey  the 
impulse  of  attraction  as  well  as  the  water)  must  pro¬ 
duce  considerable  changes  in  the  constitution.  The 
annals  of  medicine  were  ransacked  by  those  to  whom 
all  the  stores  of  antiquity  were  open,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  many  facts  could  be  adduced,  especially 
from  authors  of  a  credulous  and  dark  era.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  foundation  of  the  theory  is  truly 
aerial.  The  barometer  shows  little  alteration  in  the 
real  height  of  the  atmosphere  at  those  periods  when 
the  attraction  is  greatest,  unless  other  causes  concur  ; 
and  we  know  that  much  greater  changes  in  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  are  borne  without  exciting  any  un¬ 
easiness,  or  producing* any  variation  in  the  functions. 
The  idea  of  an  attraction  of  the  nervous  fluid  is  still  a 


more  baseless  fabric.  Yet  the  changes  of  epileptic 
paroxysms  during  the  moon's  increase  are  apparently 
confirmed  by  vulgar  observation,  and  we  think  there 
are  some  well-founded  facts  of  increased  discharges 
at  these  times;  but  should  these  be  established,  the 
reputed  cause  must  be  fallacious,  for  it  acts  before  it. 
has  reached  its  acme,  and  at  a  period  when  the  aerial 
tide  must  be  inconsiderable. 

More  lately,  however.  Dr.  Balfour  has  endeavoured 
to  establish  the  sol-lunar  influence  in  the  attacks  and 
crises  of  fevers  by  observations  made  in  India.  To  these 
we  cannot  reply,  but  must  leave  the  subject  to  future 
practitioners,  who  will  not,  we  trust,  suffer  such  a  cu¬ 
rious  subject  of  inquiry  to  escape  their  attention.  We 
shall  add  the  summary  of  his  remarks  from  his  latent 
works,  viz.  his  paper  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Asia¬ 
tic  Researches.  ' 

“  In  prosecuting  this  analysis,  we  ha'e  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  three  very  important  principles  in  the 
pathology  of  fevers. 

“  1st.  That  the  paroxysms  of  fevers  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  sol-lunar  in/tuence. 

“  'idly.  That  there  is,  however,  a  certain  state  of  the 
human  constitution,  denominated  the  paroxysmal  dispo¬ 
sition,  required  to  concur  with  the  exacerbations  of 
sol-lunar  power  in  exciting  and  reiterating  paroxysms, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  fevers. 

“  3dly.  That  in  the  course  of  the  disease  there  takes 
place  in  the  constitution  a  certain  state,  denominated 
the  critical  disposition,  which  tending  gradually  to  ma¬ 
turity,  at  length  concurs  with  certain  remissions  of  sol- 
lunar  power  in  producing  a  crisis;  by  which  salutary 
change  the  tendency  to  paroxysm  is  diminished  or  re¬ 
moved,  so  as  to  bring  fevers  to  an  end  after  certain  in¬ 
tervals  of  time. 

“  In  my  explanation  of  this  theory,  I  have  hitherto 
confined  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  examples  of  the 
typhus,  and  of  the  endemic,  remitting,  and  intermitting 
bilious  fevers  of  this  country;  particularly  those  with¬ 
out  local  affection :  and  such  therefore  as  are  strictly 
denominated  fevers.  I  now  mean  to  extend  it  to 
every  disease  that  is  distinguished  by  febrile  paroxysms, 
returning  in  coincidence  with  the  periods  of  increased 
sol-lunar  power,  whether  with  or  without  local  affec¬ 
tion;  and  as  there  is  no  disease  of  the  numerous  list 
detailed  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  excepting  the 
plague,  catarrhal  fevers,  and  one  or  two  more,  iu 
which  I  have  not  myself  distinctly  observed  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  concomitant  fever  with  the  exacerbations  of 
sol  lunar  influence;  the  whole  of  that  catalogue,  and 
many  others,  though  not  generally  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  fevers,  are  to  be  considered  as  nothing 
more  than  so  many  different  modifications  of  fever;  in 
which  the  peculiar  constitution  of  each  is  variously  af¬ 
fected  by  the  action  of  sol-lunar  power,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  the  great  variety  of  febrile  forms 
that  daily  appear. 

“  The  exacerbation  and  remission  of  febrile  paroxysm 
in  coincidence  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  sol-lunar 
power  constitutes  the  general  and  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racter  of  fever  or  febrile  disease ;  and  although  the 
lowest  degree  of  this  power  acting  on  paroxysmal  dis¬ 
positions  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  may  happen  to 
produce  febrile  paroxysms  at  an  unusual  period,  such 
instances,  though  apparently  exceptions,  are  no  argu- 
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tnent  against  the  truth  or  principles  of  the  general  law, 
but  are  consistent  with  it  in  every  respect. 

**  Combining  therefore  the  operation  of  the  principles 
we  have  obtained  from  this  analysis,  we  are  enabled  to 
construct  a  theorem,  which  serves  to  explain  in  a  new, 
but  satisfactory  manner,  the  whole  class  of  febrile  dis¬ 
eases. 

theorem. 

"  The  fluctuating  force  of  sol-lunar  influence  coincid¬ 
ing  and  co-operating  in  all  its  various  stages  and  de¬ 
grees,  with  the  various  modifications  of  the  pa¬ 
roxysmal  disposition,  excites  febrile  paroxysms  to 
attack  on  all  the  days  of  the  neaps  and  springs, 
and  supports  and  reiterates  them,  according  to  va¬ 
rious  types,  until  the  commencement  of  different 
neaps;  at  which  junctures  tire  maturity  of  the  cri¬ 
tical  disposition  happening  to  concur  with  the  pe¬ 
riodical  decline  of  sol-lunar  influence,  these  pa¬ 
roxysms  then  subside  and  come  to  a  termination  or 
crisis :  and  thus  form  different  successions  of  pa¬ 
roxysms  constituting  fevers  of  various  length  or 
duration. 

It  has  been  observed,  respecting  the  various  forms  of 
dnrations,  that  some  are  apt  to  occur  more  frequently 
than  others.  To  search  for  a  solution  of  this  question 
amidst  the  chaos  of  the  incorrect  and  mutilated  history 
that  has  been  accumulated  on  the  subject  of  fevers, 
would  be  unsatisfactory  and  useless.  It  will  be  far 
more  profitable  to  observe  their  course  with  attention  in 
future,  when  the  laws  that  direct  it  are  explained  and 
understood,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  physician 
who  will  carefully  attend  to  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal 
returns  of  the  tides,  and  will  constantly  hold  before  him 
the  prevailing  tendency  of  fevers  to  appear  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  and  during  the  period  of  the  springs;  and 
on  the  other  hand  their  prevailing  tendency  to  subside 
and  terminate  at  the  commencement  and  during  the 
period  of  the  neaps;  together  with  the  observations  that 
have  been  made  respecting  the  propensity  of  the  pa¬ 
roxysmal,  and  the  maturity  of  the  critical  disposition, 
will  soon  obtain  more  information  respecting  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  fevers;  and  be  able  to  form  more  just  and 
certain  judgments  and  prognostics  respecting  every 
event,  than  if  he  were  to  study  the  history  of  medicine, 
as  it  is  now  written,  fora  thousand  years.  In  short  there 
is  no  revolution  or  change  in  the  course  of  fevers  that 
may  not  be  explained  by  these  general  principles,  in  a 
manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  human 
constitution,  and  those  of  the  great  system  of  revolving 
bodies,  which  unite  together  in  producing  them.” 

The  author  adds  in  a  note,  that  Dr.  P.  Russell  ob¬ 
served  the  febrile  paroxysms  of  the  plague  returned  ob¬ 
viously  every  twelve  hours  in  coincidence  with  the  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  tides;  and  the  author  of  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Aleppo  remarked,  “  that  the  generality  of  fe¬ 
vers  there,  and  indeed  almost  all  acute  diseases,  are 
subject  to  exacerbations  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours.”  Millar’s  Observations  on  the  prevailing  Dis¬ 
eases  of  Great  Britain,  p.  '203. 

Mead  on  the  Influence  of  the  Sun  and  Moon;  Bal¬ 
four  on  Sol-lunar  Influence,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol. 
viii.  art.  1 . 

SOLA  MEN  INTESTINO'RUM.  See  Anisum. 

SOLANOI'DES,  (from  solunum,  night -shade,  and 
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£i$0{,  likeness),  bastard  night-shade,  hath  a  rose¬ 
shaped  flower,  followed  by  a  berry. 

SOLA'NUM,  (from  solar,  because  it  comforts  by  its 
stupefying  qualities),  NIGHT-SHADE,  is  a  plant  with  a 
monopetalous  flower,  divided  into  five  segments,  hav¬ 
ing  its  cup  divided  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  same 
number  ot  stamina  in  the  middle,  and  followed  by  a 
juicy  beny. 

Sola  num  barbade  nse.  See  Phytolacca. 

Sola  NUM  LETHALE;  belladonna ;  solatium  mania- 
cum,  somniferum,  furiosum  ;  deadly  night-shade  ; 
Theophrasti  strychnos,  alropa  bel/adona  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  260, 
is  one  of  the  indigenous  poisonous  plants  of  Great 
Britain;  poisonous  in  all  its  parts.  The  root  is  long, 
large,  and  creeping  ;  the  stalks  purplish,  upright,  firm, 
numerous,  branched  and  herbaceous  ;  the  leaves  egg- 
shaped,  entire,  very  large,  smooth  at  the  edges,  pointed 
a  little  at  the  extremities,  and  of  a  beautiful  green  co¬ 
lour,  hairy  and  soft.  The  flowers  stand  on  single  foot¬ 
stalks;  are  formed  of  one  petal;  bell-shaped,  and  very 
lightly  divided  into  five  segments  at  the  edge.  Their  co¬ 
lour  is  a  dark  dead  purple.  The  berries  which  succeed 
the  flowers  are  globular,  first  of  a  red,  afterwards  of  a 
black  colour.  This  plant  flowers  in  July,  and  its  fruit 
is  ripe  about  Michaelmas.  It  is  found  in  woods  and 
hedges,  amongst  lime-stone  and  rubbish;  and,  where 
the  ground  is  rich,  from  manure.  The  smell  is  faint, 
somewhat  resembling  the  poppy,  but  lost  when  dry. 
It  has  no  peculiar  taste.  When  taken  in  too  great  a 
quantity,  giddiness,  like  that  of  intoxication,  comes  on  ; 
thirst,  pain  in,  and  tightness  across,  the  breast;  difficulty 
of  breathing,  delirium,  but  with  short  intervals  of  re¬ 
lief,  or,  instead  of  delirium,  a  fatuity;  strangury,  painful 
deglutition,  and  retching,  followed  by  stridor  dentium, 
and  convulsions.  The  eyelids  are  drawn  down,  the  face 
becomes  red  and  tumid,  the  mouth  and  jaws  spasmodi¬ 
cally  contracted,  the  sensibility  and  irritability  are  so 
much  diminished  that  the  stomach  often  bears  large 
and  repeated  doses  of  tartarised  antimony  without  any 
effect;  the  pulse  is  hard,  small,  and  quick,  and  the  ten¬ 
dons  start ;  risus  sardonicus,  and  coma,  generally  pre¬ 
cede  death.  On  dissection,  inflammation  has  been  found 
in  the  liver,  intestines,  and  mesentery.  The  ancients 
called  the  disease  brought  on  by  eating  this  plant 
strychnomania.  When  adults  have  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  poison,  they  have  related  that  they  felt 
themselves  as  if  drunk,  but  saw  and  understood  all 
that  was  doing,  even  when  they  gave  the  wildest  an¬ 
swers.  Some  are  said  to  have  continued  in  a  state  of 
madness  for  several  days ;  others  lose  their  sight  for  a 
time,  the  iris  being  so  much  relaxed  as  to  become  para¬ 
lytic,  and  dilated  to  a  very  considerable  size.  In  child¬ 
ren,  to  whom  it  is  generally  fatal,  the  belly  swells,  and 
convulsions  sometimes  follow.  To  adults  it  often  proves 
fatal  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Vinegar  liberally  drank  has  been  found  very  effica¬ 
cious  in  obviating  the  effects  of  this  poison ;  but  its 
evacuation  should  always  be  first  promoted:  for  the 
particular  management,  see  Amanita. 

Notwithstanding  these  effects,  a  prudent  use  of  this 
plant  has  been  recommended.  The  leaves  applied  in 
the  form  of  a  cataplasm  are  supposed  to  relieve  cancers : 
an  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  commended  as  an  internal 
medicine  in  cancerous  cases;  but  on  trial  does  not 
appear  to  deserve  the  encomiums.  The  doses  are  very 
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small,  and  their  effects  various  and  uncertain.  Some¬ 
times  it  purges,  at  others  runs  off  by  the  kidneys  or 
through  the  skin,  and  often  no  evacuation  takes  place. 
Those  who  took  the  infusion  suffered  by  giddiness, 
throbbing  pains  in  the  eyes,  a  discharge  of  tears,  and  a 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Mr.  Gataker  observes,  that  it 
is  a  medicine  chiefly  calculated  for  particular  cases 
where  the  common  remedies  have  failed,  and  where 
this  seems,  upon  trial,  to  be  free  from  the  inconveni- 
encies  which  so  often  attend  its  use. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  seen  a  cancer  in  the  lip  cured,  and  a 
schirrosity  in  the  breast  removed,  by  it.  Great  service 
has  also  been  derived  from  its  use  in  a  sore  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  eye,  which  has  resembled  cancer.  The  first 
dose  should  be  one  grain  or  less,  which  may  be  gra¬ 
dually  increased ;  six  grains  is  considered  a  very  large 
one. 

See  Gataker’s  Essays ;  Bromfield  on  Nightshade  ; 
Wilmer’s  Observations  on  Poisonous  Vegetables  ;  Wi¬ 
thering’s  Botanical  Arrangement ;  Cullen’s  Materia 
Medica. 

Sol anu M  IIORTENSE  ;  solatrum ;  aguara  quiya;  so¬ 
latium  vulgare  officinarurn,  nigrum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  206,  x. 
Common  or  garden  night-shade.  Its  leaves  are 
oval,  pointed,  and  irregularly  indented  ;  the  flowers 
white,  and  in  clusters;  the  berries  black.  It  is  annual, 
grows  in  uncultivated  grounds,  and  flowers  in  Au¬ 
gust. 

This,  as  well  as  the  former  species,  may  be  used  in 
cancerous  disorders,  foul  ulcers  accompanied  with  pain, 
obstinate  pains  in  particular  parts,  scorbutic  and  scrofu¬ 
lous  disorders.  This  species  is  said  to  be  particularly 
useful  in  carrying  off’  bile,  when  taken  in  the  form  of 
an  infusion.  Externally  applied  in  a  poultice  it  is  said 
to  have  abated  the  violence  of  inflammation  in  the  eyes, 
headachs,  pains  in  the  ears,  acrid  defluxions,  syphilitic 
inflammations,  pains  from  schirrous  tumours  ;  and  to 
have  relieved  scrofulous  and  cancerous  tumours. 

The  most  common  effects  observed  on  taking  the  in¬ 
fusion  of  the  leaves  are,  a  general  warmth,  followed  by 
a  plentiful  sweat,  and  a  lax  belly  the  next  day.  If 
sweat  did  not  follow,  a  considerable  discharge  of  urine, 
or  loose  stools,  were  the  consequence ;  but  without 
some  increased  secretion  no  benefit  ensues.  In  san¬ 
guine  habits  bleeding  and  purging  may  precede  its  use; 
and,  if  the  stomach  seems  loaded,  an  emetic  may  be 
premised.  Feverishness  will  not  preclude  its  use. 

The  leaves  may  be  used  either  fresh  or  dry.  Half  a 
grain  of  the  dry  leaves  may  be  infused  in  an  ounce  of 
boding  water,  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  the  dose,  which  may  be  repeated  every  night. 
That  quantity'  which  produces  giddiness,  sickness,  a 
gentle  looseness,  or  some  other  sensible  effect,  should 
be  continued.  Sometimes  one  dose  is  sufficient  for 
two  or  three  days :  it  hath  been  gradually  increased  to 
twelve  grains.  See  Storck  on  the  Solanum. 

Solanum  ligno'sum  ;  dulcamara,  g/ycypicros ; 
amara  dulcis,  solanum  scandens,  bitter-sweet,  pur- 
elk  FLOWERING,  WOODY  NIGHT-SHADE,  solatium 
dulcamara  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  264.  Many  of  its  leaves  are 
deeply  cut,  or  furnished  with  two  small  ' appendages  at 
the  bottom  ;  the  flowers  in  clusters,  of  a  blue  colour ; 
the  berries  red.  It  grows  on  the  sides  of  ditches,  and 
in  moist  hedges,  climbing  upon  the  bushes  with  wind- 
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ing,  woody,  but.  brittle,  stalks;  is  perennial,  and  flowers 
in  June  and  July. 

Its  sensible  operation  as  a  medicine  is  by  sweat,  urine, 
or  stool.  A  tincture  may  be  made  by  digesting  four 
ounces  of  the  twigs  into  two  pints  of  white  wine,  and 
of  this  the  dose  will  be  from  5ij.  to  §vi. 

This  species  is  net  so  deleterious  as  the  two  former, 
and  it  acts  more  uniformly.  Decoctions  of  it  have  been 
serviceable  in  the  rheumatism,  in  inveterate  cases  of 
scrofula  ;  in  cancer,  lepra,  and  other  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  local  anomalous  diseases  arising  from  the 
lues  venerea. 

Decoctum  dulcamarce  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  drams 
of  the  twigs  of  dulcamara  in  two  quarts  of  distilled  wa¬ 
ter  to  one.  Dose  half  a  pint  in  twenty-four  hours, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  Dr.  Hulse 
thinks  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  discutients :  he  di¬ 
rects  four  handfuls  of  the  leaves,  and  four  ounces  of 
linseed,  to  be  boiled  together  in  wine,  or  in  hog’s  fat, 
to  a  cataplasm,  and  to  be  applied  warm. 

Sola  num  arborescens  Indicum.  See  Co- 
LUBRINUM. 

Sola'num  dulcamara  and sca'ndens.  See  So¬ 
lanum  LIGNOSUM. 

Sola'num  furio'sum,  mania'cum,  andsoMNi- 
ferum.  See  Solanum  lethale,  and  Strammo- 
nium. 

Sola'num  lycope'rsicum  and  pomi'fercm. 
Ses  Amoris  pom  a  and  Cachos. 

Sola'num  ma'gnum  and  racemo'sum.  See 
Phytolacca  Americana. 

Sola'num  ni'grum  officina'le,  and  vulgare. 
See  Solanum  iiortense. 

Sola'num  pomife'rum.  See  Melongena. 

Sola'num  quadrifo'lium,  bacci'ferum.  See 
Herb  a  Paris. 

Sola'num  sola'trum.  See  Solanum  hou- 
tense. 

Sola'num  tubero'sum,  8cc.  See  Battatas. 

Sola'num  vesica'rium.  See  Alkekengi. 

Sola'num  u'rens.  See  Piper  Indicum. 

SOLDANE'LLA  MARI  TIMA  MI  NOR,  (d  soli- 
datido,  from  its  use  in  healing  wounds).  See  Bras- 
SIC A  MARITIMA. 

SO'LEN,  strictly  means  a  cradle  for  a  broken  limb, 
but  is  applied  to  any  similar  cavity. 

SO  LIDA,  solids.  Physiologists,  following  Haller, 
formerly  supposed  that  the  solid  elementary  parts  of 
our  fibres  are  a  calcareous  earth  kept  together  by  a  glu¬ 
ten  ;  that  in  a  natural  state,  when  bones  lose  their  glu¬ 
ten,  this  earth  falls  into  powder ;  and  that  in  this  earth 
there  is  a  portion  of  iron.  Modern  chemistry  has,  how¬ 
ever,  destroyed  this  system,  and  particularly  the  office 
of  the  gluten.  Different  solid  parts  are  differently 
composed;  and,  as  albumen  or  gluten  forms  a  portion  of 
each,  it  only  concurs  with  the  others  in  giving  to  the 
mixed  that  firmness  which  arises  entirely  from  the 
force  of  their  combined  powers  of  attraction. 

SOL1DA  GO  VJRGA  AIJREA,  (from  solido,  from 
its  corroborant  and  astringent  virtues).  See  Virga 

AUREA. 

SOLETJS,  (from  solea,  a  sole).  Gastrocnemius  intcr- 
nus ;  a  muscle,  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  sole- 
fish.  it  is  a  biceps,  rising  on  the  outside  from  the 
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upper  part  of  the  tibia,  internally  from  the  outside  of 
ihe  tibula  :  leaving  an  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the 
vessels,  it  joins  the  gastrocnemius  to  form  the  tendo 
Achillis. 

SOLITA'RI/E  GLA'NDULfE.  See  Intestina. 

SOLITA’RII.  Diseases  affecting  only  one  part  of 
the  bodv. 

SO' LIS  A'QILE.  Sec  Bathonias  aqvje. 

SO  LIUM,  (from  solus;  because  it  is  a  congeries  of 
animals,  and  consequently  appears  alone).  Sec  f  .T.  N I  a  . 

SOLSE'QUIA,  {quasi  solan  sequi ;  because  its  leaves 
turn  to  the  sun).  See  C  vlendula. 

SOLSE  QUIUS,  (from  the  same).  Sec  Tithy- 
malus  h  el  IOSCO  PIUS. 

SOLU'TIO,  (from  snlvn,  to  open,  or  dtxsoke).  Solu¬ 
tion  is  the  dividing  of  a  solid  body  into  particles  so 
small  as  to  disappear  in  the  menstruum  or  solvent. 

A  solution,  strictly  speaking,  is  an  union  of  the  mi¬ 
nuter  parts  of  the  solvent  and  solvend,  where  each  re¬ 
tains  its  respective  properties,  or  where,  though  com¬ 
bined,  they  may  be  recognised  as  distinct  and  unal¬ 
tered.  Such  is  the  solution  of  sugar  or  salt  in  water, 
or  of  sugar  dissolved  in  salt  water.  When  an  alkali  is 
combined  with  an  acid,  the  salt  disappears  in  the  same 
way,  but  the  properties  of  the  principles  are  changed. 

Solution  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  only  a  very 
minute  diffusion ;  but  it  appears  to  depend  on  a  mu¬ 
tual  action  between  the  particles  of  the  menstruum  and 
the  body  dissolved  j  for  it  is  not  necessary  that  this 
should  be  a  fluid.  An  essential  oil,  for  instance,  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  and  solution  in  this  case  takes  place  in 
their  state  of  vapour.  In  what  is  called,  chemically, 
deliquatio,  the  water,  dissolved  in  the  air,  is  attracted 
by  the  salt. 

As  solution  is  then  a  combination,  not  essentially 
different  from  other  chemical  operations,  so  it  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  laws  of  affinity.  Almost  every  solution 
is  accompanied  by  the  absorption  or  separation  of  calo¬ 
ric  ;  and  almost  every  solution  is  of  a  greater  specific 
gravity  than  the  mean  of  its  ingredients.  Every  added 
substance  seems  to  lessen  the  repulsion  of  the  fluid  par¬ 
ticles,  and  hence  the  solution  is  generally  less  in  bulk 
than  the  separate  ingredients.  A  phial  full  of  kali,  and 
as  much  water,  will  not  fill  the  double  space,  l  ire  in 
melting  bodies  seems  to  become  a  menstruum,  and, 
when  combined  in  a  considerable  temperature,  it  re¬ 
duces  the  body  to  an  aerial  state,  frequently  giving  it 
the  form  of  a  permanent  gas.  All  solutions  are  assist¬ 
ed  by  heat,  which  seems  to  lessen  the  cohesion,  so  that 
the  menstruum  meets  the  solvend  in  a  greater  number 
of  points.  Powdering  the  solvend  has  a  similar  effect, 
for  the  same  reason. 

Medicines  are  often  given  in  a  fluid  form,  as  their 
taste  becomes  less  nauseous  by  solution,  and  they  occa¬ 
sion  less  inconvenience  to  the  stomach.  The  fluids  of 
this  viscus  have,  however,  been  supposed  to  possess 
peculiar  powers  as  a  menstruum,  and  many  medicines 
have  been  given  near  the  period  of  meals,  that  they  may 
meet  these  fluids  in  a  more  active  state.  This  idea,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  have  little  foundation  ;  for  the  advantages 
of  giving  medicines  in  a  solid  form  seem  chiefly  to  de¬ 
pend  on  their  not  having  been  changed  by  previous 
preparation.  The  extractive  of  bark,  for  instance,  be¬ 
comes,  in  part,  resinous  by  boiling. 
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See  Chaptal’s  Chemistry ;  the  Bishop  of  Landaff’s 
Chemical  Essays. 

See  Table  of  Solubility  of  Salts,  under  Sal. 

Solu'tio  per  i'gnem.  See  Fusio. 

SOLUTION  ES,  (from  the  same).  Fresh  wounds 
whilst  yet  bleeding.  Sagar. 

SOLUTI  VA,  (from  the  same).  Laxatives. 

SOMNAM BULI  SMUS,  (from  somnus,  sleep,  and 
ambulo,  to  walk)  ;  hi/pnobates,  hypnobutasis,  noctambula/io, 
and  somnambalatio,  a  species  of  oneirodynia.  See  Som¬ 
nus. 

SO'MNIUM,  (from  somnus,  sleep).  A  drkam.  See 
In.somniu  m. 

SOMNUS.  Sleep,  “  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer," 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  mankind  ;  for  those  de¬ 
prived  of  its  necessary  proportion  most  probably  experi¬ 
ence  some  abridgement  of  the  period  of  their  existence. 
In  this  regularly  returning  “  semblance  of  death”  the 
external  senses  and  the  voluntary  motions  are  lulled 
into  insensibility  and  a  temporary  quiescence,  while  the 
involuntary  motions  are  carried  on  with  steadiness, 
though  with  some  relaxation  of  their  activity.  In  other 
words,  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  suspended,  while 
those  of  the  ganglionic  system  (see  Nervus),  sharing 
a  portion  of  the  insensibility  of  the  brain,  from  its  slight 
connection,  enjoys  with  little  change  its  own  inherent 
power.  We  thus  find  that,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  the  brain,  or  perhaps  its  activity,  sleep  is  more  neces¬ 
sary.  Birds,  which  have  a  small  brain,  sleep  very  little 
in  their  natural  state. 

We  find  the  recurrence  of  sleep  necessary  to  recruit 
the  faculties  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  which  authors 
have  added,  that  during  this  suspension  of  sense,  nutri¬ 
tion  is  probably  carried  on  more  perfectly  and  actively. 
This  opinion  rests  chiefly,  however,  on  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  sleep  which  infants  require,  and  those,  who 
adopt  it,  forget  that  often  in  advanced  age  sleep  becomes 
equally  necessary,  depending,  in  fact,  merely  on  the 
state  of  debility.  How  sleep  is  induced,  by  what 
power  the  activity  of  the  mind  and  body  is  restored 
during  this  state,  and  the  causes  which  terminate  the 
insensibility,  are  little  understood.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  mental  actions  excite  the  arterial  system, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  a  greater  proportion  of  blosd 
is  carried  to  the  head,  or  to  the  exhalents,  occasioning 
a  greater  discharge  of  their  contents.  This  pressure  is 
supposed  to  produce  sleep,  during  which  the  veins  or 
the  absorbents  carry  oft'  the  superfluous  quantity.  In 
the  same  way  sleeping  after  a  full  meal  is  explained, 
since  the  distended  stomach  presses  on  the  descending 
aorta,  which,  of  course,  assists  the  circulation  through 
the  ascending  branch.  Each  hypothesis  is  truly  ideal  ; 
for,  were  it  true,  the  previous  appearances  would  be 
those  of  activity,  since  such  are  the  effects  of  deter¬ 
mination  to  the  head,  before  the  fulness  produces  com¬ 
pression.  The  stomach  also,  after  a  full  meal,  presses 
forward,  and  its  greatest  curvature,  which  in  the  empty 
state  is  below,  when  full  projects  against  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen.  This  objection  was  apparently  felt ; 
for  more  lately  the  narcotic  effect  of  the  air,  evolved 
in  digestion,  has  been  brought  in  aid  of  the  system  ot 
compression,  an  effect  which,  at  least  in  the  stomach, 
is  never  experienced. 

Sleep  naturally  comes  on  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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usually  at  the  accustomed  period,  generally  in  the  na- 
i  ural  state  soon  after  the  commencement  ot  darkness. 
When  the  usual  stimuli  are  withdrawn,  it  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  moderate,  and  the  posture  easy  the  usual  train  of 
ideas  is  interrupted  5  they  are  less  regularly  connected  or 
associated,  and  a  slight  delirium  ensues,  previous  to  the 
sound  sleep,  which  consists  in  a  total  cessation  ot  the 
exercise  of  all  sensation  and  thought ;  of  all  motion 
connected  with  volition,  though  volition  seems  some¬ 
times  imperfectly  exercised,  in  changing,  for  instance, 
an  uneasy  posture.  When  this  state  has  continued  its 
due  time,  which  differs  in  different  constitutions,  ideas 
occur  with  irregular  associations,  and  occasional  inter¬ 
ruption,  as  when  sleep  came  on.  These  become  more 
regular  and  connected,  till  the  labours  of  the  ensuing 
day,  or  the  anxieties  of  the  past,  occur  to  the  recollection, 
and  banish  farther  repose.  The  regular  trains  of  sensa¬ 
tion  and  motion  gradually  take  place,  at  first  less  ac¬ 
tively,  but  soon  with  the  usual,  or  rather  with  tenewed, 
vigour. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  regular  sound  sleep  of  a 
person  in  perfect  health ;  but  the  variations  are  infinite. 
The  period,  the  duration  of  sleep,  its  degree  of  sound¬ 
ness,  its  occasional  interruptions,  and  the  fanciful  images 
suggested  to  the  mind,  occasion  a  considerable  \aiiety, 
■which  it  would  be  useless,  and  indeed  impracticable,  to 

detail.  ,  . 

The  remote  causes  are  whatever  exhausts  the  vital 
energy,  as  constant  action ;  intense  thought,  light,  ci 
noise ;  violent  pain,  or  considerable  mental  distiess. 
When  the  activity  of  the  brain  has  been  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  long  continuance  of  any  of  these  causes, 
neither  silence,  darkness,  an  easy  posture,  or  a  mode¬ 
rate  temperature,  are  necessary  to  couit  sleep.  It  comes 
on  in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  con¬ 
tinues  till  the  brain  lias  recovered  some  degree  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  Every  stimulus  in  excess,  by  exhausting  the 
excitability,  will  induce  sleep  j  but  opium,  wine,  and 
spirits  appear,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  truly  sedative 
powers,  and  to  produce  irregular  instead  of  excessive 

excitement.  . 

In  the  perfectly  waking  state  the  elastic  fluid,  on 
whose  state  all  sensation  and  action  seem  to  depend, 
is  apparently  active,  and  its  communication  through 
every  part  of  the  brain  free.  Delirium  we  have  shown 
to  be  connected  with  an  interrupted  communication,  or 
an  unequal  excitement ;  and  palsy,  in  many  instances, 
on  what  Dr.  Cullen  styles  a  collapse,  or  that  state  in 
which  it  is  incapable  of  conveying  impressions  or  voli¬ 
tion.  The  collapse  is,  according  to  this  respectable 
professor,  less  complete  in  sleep.  We  certainly  per¬ 
ceive  iis  commencement  by  the  delirium,  which  show  s 
an  interrupted  communication  through  the  brain,  and 
the  collapse  increases  in  the  extreme  case  of  sound  sleep, 
till  it  is  almost  complete.  When,  however,  no  nar¬ 
cotic  poison  has  been  administered,  the  accumulated 
excitability  begins  to  exert  its  powers,  and  rouse  the 
mind  to  resume  its  functions.  T  he  powers  ot  thought 
are  at  first  more  perfect,  the  communication  becomes 
more  free,  till  at  last  volition  again  renews  its  office. 
There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the 
accumulated  excitability  can  take  place  from  mere  qui¬ 
escence,  and  this  difficulty  would,  it  was  supposed,  be 
removed  by  supposing  the  brain  a  gland,  which  supplies 
the  nervous  fluid ;  but  this  opinion  we  found  untenable. 


and  the  difficulty  must  remain,  though  various  colla¬ 
teral  facts  support  the  doctrine  just  mentioned.  One 
of  the  most  striking  of  these  is  the  hybernation  of  ani¬ 
mals,  who  remain  torpid  during  winter.  This  is  a  state 
of  a  more  perfect  collapse  than  sleep  itself,  and  requires 
some  exciting  power.  (See  Torpor.)  In  cases  of 
sleep  no  power  is  necessary  but  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  acting  on  an  organ,  which  by  rest  has  recovered  its 
torpor,  or  lias  accumulated  excitability. 

We  have  said  that  sleep  is  more  or  less  perfect,  and 
that  volition  is,  though  obscurely,  exercised.  In  the  less 
perfect  sleep  the  brain  remains  in  the  state  described, 
when  sound  sleep  is  coming  on,  and  various  fancies,  . 
from  the  interrupted  communication  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  brain,  are  presented  to  the  mind 
(see  Insomnium)  ;  but  there  is  also  a  state  where  vo¬ 
lition  remains  more  perfect,  where  persons  talk,  and 
even  walk,  during  sleep.  In  such  cases,  however,  ca¬ 
price  or  fancy  regulates  the  conduct ;  and  the  motions, 
though  directed  often  to  some  end,  are  seldom  under 
the  guidance  of  reason  and  judgment ;  mental  opera¬ 
tions,  which  we  have  otten  shown,  require  the  freest, 
most  uninterrupted,  communication  through  the  whole 
brain.  The  utmost  exertion  of  reason  ever  displayed 
in  sonambulism  is  the  extreme  caution  with  which  such 
persons  walk  in  places  by  no  means  secure.  In  every 
such  instance  there  seems  to  be  an  imperfect  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  which  they  do  not  recognise  when 
awakened. 

Compression  of  the  brain  produces  torpor;  but 
scarcely  in  any  instance  sleep.  Narcotic  poisons  lessen 
the  energy  of  the  brain,  and  produce  a  partial  collapse, 
for  we  find  that  they  always  induce  delirium ;  and  so 
great  is  the  power  of  opium,  in  particular,  over  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  ideas,  that  those  of  duration  are  influenced 
by  its  operation.  In  general,  opium  acts  as  a  narcotic 
only,  and  produces  sleep  indirectly  by  destroying  the 
irritations  which  prevented  it ;  and  it  is  more  success¬ 
ful  when  these  irritations  are  peculiarly  nervous,  than 
when  they  have  affected  the  sanguiferous  system. 
The  latter,  we  have  said,  are  often  injured  by  opium, 
as  their  best  relief  is  by  increasing  the  discharge  from 
the  neighbouring  glands  or  exhalents,  which  is  checked 
by  its  narcotic  power. 

The  impediments  to  sleep  are  cold,  light,  noise,  un¬ 
easiness  of  mind  or  body.  Cold,  in  an  extreme  de¬ 
gree,  produces  sleep,  or  rather  the  torpor,  which  is  the 
precursor  of  death.  In  a  moderate  degree  it  impedes 
sleep  by  the  uneasy  sensation  which  it  produces.  The 
other  causes  act  as  stimuli,  preventing  the  collapse,  till, 
by  their  degree  or  their  continuance,  the  excitability  is 
exhausted.  Sleep  is  induced  by  avoiding  these  causes, 
by  employing  the  attention  on  subjects  which  excite 
no  emotion,  by  a  monotonous  sound  of  no  great  loud¬ 
ness,  and  by  narcotics,  sometimes  narcotic  gasses.  The 
hydrocarbonate  seems  to  have  some  effect  in  this  way. 
See  Anodyna. 

Sleep  is  often  a  capricious  visitant,  flies  the  bed  of 
down,  while  it  seals  the  eyes  of  the  sea-boy  in  the 
rudest  hour.  It  is  often  least  frequent  when  most  de¬ 
sired,  and  the  apprehension  of  watchfulness  is  the  surest 
means  of  precluding  the  access  of  this  soother  ot  out- 
woes.  A  close  attention  to  literary  labours  leaves  also 
an  Irritability  which  equally  prevents  sleep,  so  that  the 
student  fears  to  leave  his  midnight  lamp,  which  he  must 
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exchange  only  for  a  state  of  uneasy  restlessness.  Yet,  as 
we  have  said,  these  hours  are  borrowed  only.  Nature 
cannot  be  deprived  of  this  interchange  of  rest,  and  we 
never  yet  kucw  a  case  where  its  period  was  greatly 
abridged  but  that  the  life  was  shortened,  and  the  latter 
part  of  it  spent  in  languor  and  distress.  Tea,  coffee, 
and  those  narcotics  which  give  a  cheerful  hilarity,  are 
often  used  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  sleep  ;  but  often 
with  the  worst  consequences. 

A  contrary  state  is  no  less  dangerous,  viz.  too  great 
indulgence  of  sleep.  Somnolency  is  generally  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  distended  vessels;  and,  if  indulged,  ends  in 
apoplexy,  in  dropsy,  or  fatuity.  To  indulge  sleep  after 
dinner  is  by  no  means  dangerous  or  unsalutary  ;  but  it 
should  be  allowed  only  to  the  infirm ;  those  whose  rest 
at  night  is  disturbed,  or  who  cannot  always  command 
sufficient  time  for  the  necessary  recruit.  In  other 
cases,  if  it  does  not  render  the  sleep  at  night  less  sound, 
the  usual  consequences  of  somnolency  follow. 

The  best  time  for  sleep  is  early  in  the  night,  when 
the  evening  exacerbation  has  come  on,  to  prevent  its 
increase  by  the  abstraction  of  all  stimuli.  Its  greatest 
violence  is  from  ten  at  night  to  one  in  the  morning. 
This  period  should,  therefore,  be  spent  in  sleep,  and 
the  two  hours  before  twelve  are  by  far  more  salutary 
than  any  other  part  of  the  night.  The  duration  of 
sleep  should  depend  much  on  the  labours  of  the  day. 
From  six  to  eight  hours  are  in  general  sufficient ;  but 
some  constitutions  require  more  than  eight :  few  can 
continue  healthy  with  less  than  six,  though  those  ac¬ 
customed  to  interruptions  will  be  considerably  recruited 
by  four  hours  of  rest.  If,  however,  this  becomes  ha¬ 
bitual,  the  constitution  will  eventually  suffer.  If  the 
same  hour  of  retiring  to  rest  be  observed,  habit  will 
concur  with  fatigue  in  inducing  sleep. 

See  Fordyce’s  Elements,  parti.;  Cullen’s  Institutions; 
Cheyne  on  Health  and  Regimen. 

SO'NCHUS  LiE  VIS,  (■ujapccro  o-ujov  %seiv,  from  its 
wholesome  juice).  Montanus  purpureus  and  repc/is.  See 
Chondrilla,  and  Hieracium  majus. 

SO'NUS,  (from  the  Arabic  term  sanali,  to  cry  out). 
Sound.  Sound  consists  in  vibrations  of  an  elastic 
body,  and  are  either  acute  or  grave  as  the  sounding 
body  is  longer  or  shorter;  for  a  long  string,  which 
gives  an  acute  sound,  experiences  different  vibrations 
in  its  different  portions.  This  is,  however,  scarcely  a 
part  of  our  present  subject,  which  relates  rather  to  the 
medium  and  communication  of  sound,  as  applicable  to 
the  organs  appropriated  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  We 
shall  therefore '  speak  of  each  portion  of  the  subject, 
and  perhaps  be  able  to  correct  some  erroneous  opinions 
too  generally  received. 

Sound  is  supposed  to  be  communicated  by  undulations 
of  the  air,  resembling  those  of  water  when  a  stone  is 
thrown  into  it ;  and  if  any  body  is  interposed  to  check 
these  undulations,  a  new  center  is  said  to  be  form¬ 
ed,  from  which  fresh  undulations  proceed.  This  is, 
however,  an  erroneous  view  of  the  subject,  and  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  phenomena  of  sound,  whose 
intensity  only,  not  its  velocity,  is  diminished  by  in¬ 
terposing  bodies.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  has  been 
quoted  as  an  authority  on  this  subject,  has  expressly 
demonstrated,  lib.  ii.  prop.  43,  that  "every  tremulous 
body  in  an  elastic  medium  will  propagate  the  motion 
of  pulses  every  where  in  a  strait  line;  but  in  an  inelas¬ 


tic  medium  will  excite  a  circular  motion."  What,  how¬ 
ever,  wholly  contradicts  the  common  theory  of  undula¬ 
tions  of  every  kind  is,  that  sounds  are  conveyed  through 
bodies  wholly  inelastic,  through  timber,  water,  wool, 
and  cotton  threads  ;  so  that  if  vibrations  only  convey 
sound,  it  must  be  the  vibrations  of  a  body  much  rarer 
than  air,  probably  a  very  rare  ether ;  and  these  vibra¬ 
tions  cannot  be  circular.  Indeed  the  vibrations  by  which 
sound  is  conveyed  through  air  seem  not  to  be  those  of 
the  air  itself,  but  of  a  rarer  medium,  for  the  loudest 
sounds  will  not  most  slightly  disturb  the  flame  of  a 
candle. 

Dr.  Franklin,  who  might  have  taken  the  hint  from 
Kircher,  first  led  us  to  suspect  that  air,  though  the 
common  medium  of  sound,  was  by  no  means  the  best. 
When  the  sound,  emitted  by  striking  two  stones  against 
each  other,  was  conveyed  through  water,  they  were  much 
stronger  than  when  conveyed  through  air.  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin  heard  the  sound  of  two  stones,  struck  against  each 
other,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  as  sharp  as  if  near  his 
ear ;  and  the  watermen  on  the  Thames  assert,  that 
when  the  air  is  still,  a  small  sound  may  be  heard  across 
the  river.  Bells  of  no  large  size  may  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  when  water  only  is  inter¬ 
posed  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  the  explosion  of  a 
twelve-pounder  may  be  heard  nine  leagues,  in  calm 
weather,  at  sea.  On  experiment,  a  voice  scarcely  aud¬ 
ible  at  the  distance  of  seventy-six  feet  on  land,  was 
distinctly  heard  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  over  water.  Damp  walls  and  bouses  have 
echos,  which  they  lose  when  dried ;  and  when  a  canal 
of  water  was  carried  under  the  theatre  of  Argentino,  at 
Rome,  a  voice,  on  the  stage,  was  heard  distinctly  at  the 
extremity  of  the  pit,  which  was  scarcely  audible  before. 

Another  very  powerful  medium  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  sound  is  bone.  Sounds  are  conveyed  with  par¬ 
ticular  distinctness,  and  increased  intensity,  through  the 
bones  of  the  head,  particularly  by  the  harder  ones  near 
the  ear,  as  the  os  petrosum  of  the  temporal  bone. 
Some  facts  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by  Haller  (Phy- 
siologiae  Elementa,  v.  295),  and  were  noticed  by  Dr. 
Monro  so  early  as  1 769 ;  but  the  first  account,  though 
then  abridged,  was  given  by  M.  Perolle,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Medicine: 
some  notice  was  taken  of  it  inRozier’s  Journal  for  1 773. 
From  his  experiments,  the  teeth  seemed  the  most 
powerful  medium,  next  the  bones  of  the  skull,  particu¬ 
larly  the  temporal  bones,  and  those  on  which  the  portio 
dura  of  the  7  th  pair  of  nerves  was  dispersed.  His  more 
particular  experiments  are  recorded  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Turin  Transactions,  the  fifth,  of  which  we  shall 
give  a  short  account,  as  we  do  not  recollect  seeing  them 
in  our  language. 

M.  Perolle  begins  with  the  fundamental  experiment 
of  hearing  by  means  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  formerly 
mentioned.  The  sound,  in  the  next  experiment,  was 
the  vibration  of  a  watch,  and  the  communication  was 
made  with  the  meatus  auditorius,  by  means  of  a  small 
cylinder  of  wood,  or  of  the  substance  to  be  tried ;  a 
method  not  perfectly  correct,  but  sufficiently  so  for 
comparative  experiments.  The  order  in  which  woods 
and  metals  communicated  sound  was  the  following, 
beginning  with  the  strongest,  viz.  fir,  logwood,  box, 
oak,  cherry-tree,  chestnut,  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold, 
tin,  and  lead.  Strings,  extended  with  apparently  little 
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'force,  propagated  sounds  in  a  still  inferior  degree  in  the 
following  order;  gut,  hair,  silk,  hemp,  flax,  wool,  and 
cotton.  Zinc,  antimony,  glass,  sal  gem,  gypsum,  dried 
clay, and  marble,  were  still  worse  conductors;  but  their 
order  was  not  particularly  ascertained,  except  that  mar¬ 
ble  was  the  weakest,  though  still  better  than  air.  Fluids 
transmit  sounds  with  different  forces.  Oil  olive,  and  oil 
of  turpentine,  were  nearly  twice  as  good  conductors  as 
air;  water  and  spirit  of  wine  better  conductors  than 
oils.  The  proportions  are  14-  and  16;  20  and  21  to  8. 

In  all  these  experiments  the  nature  of  the  sound  (its 
“  timbre")  was  altered  ;  but  M.  Perolle  adds  that  he  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining  it.  He  could  not  therefore 
mean  the  tone,  the  acuteness,  or  gravity,  for  either 
could  have  been  easily  ascertained.  The  sound  of  a 
tuning  fork  was  fortified  by  the  bodies  in  which  it  was 
placed,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  nearly  in  the  orders 
recited  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  body,  when  applied  to 
musical  instruments,  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable 
influence  in  increasing  the  sound. 

From  these  results  we  find  scarcely  any  clue  to  lead 
us  to  the  principle  on  which  the  different  substances 
act  in  conveying  sound.  One  distinction  will  imme¬ 
diately  occur,  that  a  sonorous  body  must  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  a  conductor  of  sound,  as  the  action  of  the 
former  consists  in  rapid  pulses,  by  which  it  strikes  the 
surrounding  medium,  while  the  other  is  to  the  senses 
perfectly  quiescent.  Wood  or  metal  will  conduct 
sounds  when  surrounded  with  moist  clay,  and  the 
water  through  which  the  vibrations  of  a  watch  are  con¬ 
veyed  will  not  be  most  slightly  agitated.  In  the  experi¬ 
ments  with  woods  aud  strings,  their  superiority  as  con¬ 
ductors  seems  to  he  connected  with  a  fibrous  structure, 
where  the  fibres  are  continued  longest  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  or  with  an  uniform  texture.  Specific  gravity  has 
apparently  no  influence,  for  water  is  perhaps  the  most 
.perfect  conductor  of  sounds  hitherto  known. 

Future  experiments  will  not  probably  confirm  all  M, 
Perolle's  results,  and  indeed  he  speaks  of  them  as  not 
always  uniform.  We  objected  to  their  accuracy  for 
this  reason,  that  there  was  in  reality  three  different 
media  of  a  sound,  the  conducting  body,  the  air  of  the 
meatus  auditorius,  and  the  bones  of  the  head  :  so  that 
the  experiments  could  be  styled  comparative  only.  We 
were  led  to  lifts  objection,  from  having,  many  years 
before,  made  some  similar  trials  in  a  manner  apparently 
more  unexceptionable.  Having  closed  the  ears,  and 
swathed  the  head  with  numerous  folds  of  flannel,  we 
placed  a  watch  on  a  cushion  touching  the  case  or  the 
glass,  for  we  found  the  result  the  same,  with  a  half¬ 
penny,  a  new  shilling,  and  a  guinea,  successively  held 
between  the  teeth.  The  sound  was  certainly  weakest 
when  the  cqpper  was  employed;  and  though  there  were 
some  doubts  respecting  the  power  of  the  silver  and  the 
gold,  the  latter  seemed  the  best  conductor. 

The  course  of  our  reasoning  has  led  us  to  omit  some 
facts  respecting  the  progress  of  sound  in  the  air.  The 
experimentum  crucis,  which  supported  the  claim  of  the 
atmosphere  to  the  title  of  the  chief  conductor  of  sound, 
w  as  that  of  Mr.  1  iawkesbee,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions.  fie  found  rhat  a  bell  sounded  with  diminished 
sharpness  in  vacuo,  and  with  increased  loudness  in 
condensed  air.  In  fact,  momentum  is  in  proportion  to 
velocity  and  density;  when  the  density  is  increased, 
the  velocity  given,  the  momentum  w  ill  be  proportion¬ 
ally  augmented.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  va.  uo 
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the  diminished  momentum  has  to  contend  with  in¬ 
creased  pressure  from  without,  while  in  condensed  air 
the  contrary  circumstances  take  place.  At  best  it  is  only 
comparing  air  in  different  degrees  of  density,  and  not 
comparing  it  as  a  conductor  with  any  other  substance. 

Another  circumstance,  which  has  been  misrepresented, 
relates  to  the  power  of  winds  in  diminishing  the  velocity 
of  sounds.  Strong  winds  move  about  yO  feet  in  a  se¬ 
cond  ;  and  if  they  really  impede  the  propagation  of 
sound,  they  ought  to  diminish  it  about  TV-  This  de¬ 
termination  from  calculation  I  was  happy  to  find  verified 
by  the  experiments  of  the  accurate  Durham  (Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions,  No.  3 13).  He  found  that  storms 
really  retard  sounds,  so  that  a  sound  which  travels 
571  feet  in  five  seconds  may  be  accelerated  to  600  feet 
in  the  same  time,  or  retarded  to  560  feet,  nearly 

These  facts  will  apply  particularly  to  the  function  of 
hearing,  which  we  omitted  in  the  former  articles,  as 
the  facts  relative  to  sound  were  not  before,  us.  The 
meatus  auditorius  is,  we  know,  terminated  by  an  inter¬ 
posed  membrane,  the  drum,  which  is  kept  tense  by  the 
handle  of  the  malleus,  while  the  vibrations  are  com¬ 
municated  by  the  other  bones  to  another  drum,  which 
closes  the  foramen  ovale.  There  is,  however,  still  another 
drum  closed,  according  to  signor  Comparetti,  by  the 
membrane  of  the  foramen  rotundum,  and  another  at  no 
great  distance.  The  outer  drum  conveys  sound  without 
probably  increasing  its  intensity ;  but  from  its  numerous 
irregularities  seems  to  render  it  less  distinct.  These  are 
corrected  in  the  small  bones,  and  the  sound  is  conveyed 
unbroken  by  the  stapes  to  the  foramen  ovale.  Into  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  the  Eustachian  tube  opens, 
and  various  uses  have  been  assigned  to  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
an  essential  part  to  what  we  may  style  an  air  drum,  for 
without  its  assistance  no  sound  could  be  conveyed  to 
the  interior  ear.  The  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  tym¬ 
panum  is  lined  with  a  membrane,  perhaps  to  deaden 
all  the  sounds  except  those  conveyed  by  the  little  bones, 
which  receive  a  tension,  that  from  their  attachment 
they  give  also  to  the  tympanum,  by  small  muscles,  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose.  When  the  tympanum 
is  broken,  the  sound  is  apparently  conveyed  by  the  Eus¬ 
tachian  tube  to  the  little  bones  ;  but  when  these  most 
essential  organs  are  destroyed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
by  suppuration,  the  deafness  is  incurable;  though,  when 
tire  stapes  remains,  a  sense  of  sounds  is  not  wholly  lost. 
Mr.  Home  contends  (Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1800)  that  the  membrana  tympani  is  muscular,  and 
that  this  structure  concurs  with  the  action  of  the  little 
muscles  in  giving  a  delicacy  of  hearing,  or  what  is 
styled  a  musical  cur.  We  cannot  deny  the  fact,  but 
the  consequences  are  not  supported  by  observation, 
for  those  in  whom  the  membrana  tympani  has  been 
ruptured  have  retained  their  nice  distinction  of  musical 
sounds.  It  has  been  designedly  broken  by  Mr.  Cooper 
and  others,  to  restore  hearing  which  was  deslioyed  by 
the  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube;  for  in  that  case 
the  tympanum  cannot  fulfil  its  office. 

Minute  anatomists,  particularly  Scarpa  and  Com¬ 
paretti,  have  greatly  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  internal  ear.  It  is  of  little  importance 
to  follow  them  minutely,  and  we  shall  only  add  the 
outline,  where  the  structure  is  particularly  connected 
with  the  function  of  the  organ. 

What  we  now  style  the  internal  car  is  not  the  cavity 
immediately  bevond  the  tympanum,  into  which  th* 
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Eustachian  tube  enters;  but  that  inclosed  by  the  mem¬ 
brane,  which  covers  the  foramen  ovale,  connected  with 
the  stapes,  and  that  of  the  foramen  rotundum,  which 
opens  into  one  of  the  scalre  of  the  cochlea.  This  part 
ot  the  ear  is  styled  the  labyrinth,  and  we  shall  not  now 
be  surprised  to  find  it  tilled  with  water,  though  it  ap¬ 
peared  singular  to  the  first  discoverer,  Cotunnio,  and 
was  contested  by  Meckel.  The  fact  was,  however, 
proved  by  freezing  the  water  in  the  cavity,  and  then 
sawing  through  the  bones. 

A  remarkable  singularity,  as  we  have  said,  occurs  in 
the  openings  of  the  two  foramina,  for  while  one,  the 
foramen  ovale,  opens  into  the  vestibule  of  the  labyrinth, 
the  other  communicates  with  one  of  the  scalae  of  the 
cochlea  ;  and  Comparetti  observes,  that  another  drum 
is  thus  formed,  whose  umbo  seems  capable  of  rendering 
the  membrane  tense,  producing  an  effect  similar  to  the 
action  of  the  muscles  on  the  handle  of  the  malleus. 
The  existence  ot  the  two  tympana,  and  each  communi¬ 
cating  with  different  sides  of  the  cochlea,  has  occasioned 
no  inconsiderable  difficulty  to  physiologists.  Does  each 
drum  convey  the  same  sounds,  or  different  ones?  If  the 
former,  why  is  no  confusion  produced  ?  If  the  latter,  to 
what  sounds  is  each  tympanum  adapted  ?  It  has  been 
observed,  that  an  elastic  membrane  was  necessary  to 
admit,  by  its  yielding,  of  the  vibrations  necessary  for 
the  perception  of  sound ;  but  the  authors  do  not  re¬ 
collect,  that  in  an  inelastic  fluid  no  vibrations  can  take 
place  ;  nor  will  the  face  of  the  question  change  if  we 
refer  the  communication  of  sound  to  a  very  rare  and 
highly  elastic  ether.  Water,  we  have  remarked,  con¬ 
veys  sound  without  the  slightest  agitation  of  its  surface, 
and  the  yielding  of  an  elastic  ether  in  one  part  would 
apparently  produce  only  its  condensation  in  another. 

If  the  structure  of  the  scalae  cochleae  be  minutely  ex¬ 
amined,  they  will  be  found  to  be  divided  by  the  spiral 
lamina,  but  there  is  a  distinct  communication  between 
them  on  the  top  :  the  structure  is  the  same ;  they  are 
supplied  by  the  same  fasciculus  of  nerves,  and  in  no 
respect  is  there  any  real  distinction.  It  is  possible  there¬ 
fore  that  the  fenestra  rotunda  may  be  a  subsidiary  tym¬ 
panum,  to  prevent  total  deafness,  should  the  bones  be 
destroyed  by  suppuration ;  for  in  this  case  sonje  sense 
of  hearing  appears  to  return;  and  this  idea  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  its  convexity  internally.  It  is,  however,  on 
the  whole  more  probable,  that  it  is  intended  to  yield  in 
cases  of  violent  shocks,  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the 
tender  nerves  by  the  concussion.  To  this  opinion 
numerous  objections  may,  indeed,  be  offered. 

The  peculiarly  multiform  and  complicated  structure 
•1  the  human  ear  has  occasioned  some  disquisitions  re¬ 
specting  the  peculiar  utility  of  each  part  of  the  organ. 
As  the  cochlea  was  peculiarly  minute  in  its  structure, 
and  singular  in  the  arrangement  of  its  nerves,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  that  acute  and  distinct  per¬ 
ception  of  sounds  which  we  style  a  musical  ear.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  this  hypothesis,  birds  have  no  cochlea  ; 
but  though  they  have  minute  perceptions  of  sounds, 
their  scale  is  limited;  while  men  can,  according  to  Dr. 
Heid,  distinguish  four  or  five  hundred  variations  of  tone,, 
and  by  combination  an  uncalculable  variety.  Some- 
animals  want  many  parts  of  this  complicated  organ  ;  but 
no  one  animal  wants  a  bone  or  a  calculous  concretion. 
When  we  hear  through  the  bones  of  the  head  or  the 
teeth,  the  sounds  are  still  probably  conveyed  to  the 
internal  ear  exclusively  by  the  little  bones. 


We  have  not,  in  this  disquisition,  noticed  the  form 
and  situation  of  the  different  sacculi,  or  the  direction 
of  the  minute  foramina  into  which  many  of  the  bones 
surrounding  the  ear  are  hollowed.  Both  are  designed 
to  enlarge  the  organ,  and  consequently  to  render  it  more 
sensible.  The  sacculi  are  not  in  contact  with  the  osse¬ 
ous  case ;  and  Scarpa,  when  he  traced  the  nerves  to 
them,  found  them  fibrillous  on  the  external  part,  but 
the  fibrous  structure  was  lost  on  the  internal ;  and  it 
there  became  a  soft,  apparently  an  inorganic,  pulp.  In 
this  respect  the  organ  of  hearing  resembles  that  of  see¬ 
ing.  In  each,  when  the  nerve  is  fibrous,  it  is  insensi¬ 
ble  ;  but  when  the  coats  are  deposited  it  becomes  a 
smooth  acute  organ  of  sense. 

We  are  provided  with  two  ears,  as  with  two  eyes,  to 
prevent  a  total  loss  of  the  sense,  should  either  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  We  know,  that  if  the  axis  of  each  eye  is  dif¬ 
ferently  directed,  we  perceive  for  a  time  objects  double ; 
but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  by  disease  we  hear 
sounds  double.  Two  singular  facts  of  this  kind  we 
shall,  however,  mention  from  Sauvages.  A  musician 
blowing  the  flute,  heard  at  the  same  time  two  sounds, 
viz.  the  proper  sound,  and  another  in  the  same  time, 
but  not  in  the  same  tone,  and  consequently  not  in  har¬ 
mony.  On  considering  the  subject  he  found  that  the 
day  before  he  discovered  this  double  sound  he  had 
been  exposed  to  damp,  and  felt  a  catarrh  on  his  right 
side.  On  the  cessation  of  the  complaint  the  usual  accu¬ 
racy  of  hearing  returned.  In  another  case,  a  person 
heard  the  voice  of  one  who  spoke  to  him,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  another  sound  an  octave  higher;  but  it 
could  not  have  been  in  unison,  for  the  harshness  attend¬ 
ing  it  was  intolerable.  These  facts,  compared  with  the 
phenomena  of  sight,  show  that  the  sense  depends  on  the 
coinciding  impression,  not  on  the  visible  image  in  the 
retina,  or  any  undulations  of  a  fluid  ;  and  these  subjects 
considered  in  their  analogous  points  will  illustrate  each 
other. 

The  diseases  of  the  ear  are  not  so  peculiarly  distinct 
and  different  as  to  occasion  any  very  extensive  disquisi¬ 
tion.  Of  the  morbid  state  of  the  internal  ear  we  know 
little,  except  that  it  suffers  with  the  brain  from  disten¬ 
sion  of  the  vessel,  from  active  inflammation,  or  from 
palsy.  There  are,  however,  some  local  affections  which 
dissection  has  traced  ;  but,  as  usual,  which  previous  ob¬ 
servation  has  not  connected  with  preceding  symptoms. 
The  Eustachian  tube  has  been  obliterated  by  inflamma¬ 
tion,  by  ulcers,  frequently  syphilitic,  or  increased  effu¬ 
sion  from  other  causes.  This  disease  impedes  the  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  air  and  prevents  hearing,  which  is  re¬ 
stored  by  breaking  the  membrana  tympani,  and  admit¬ 
ting  the  sounds  through  the  bones  of  the  ear  and  of  the 
head,  perhhps  through  the  tympanum  of  the  fenestra 
rotunda  also  ;  nor  is  it  very  unlikely  that  the  latter  con¬ 
veys- the  vibrations  from  the  teeth  and  bones  of  the 
head,  while  the  malleus  and  its  connections  convey 
those  through  the  tympanum. 

External  bodies  passing  into  the  meatus  produce  con¬ 
siderable  pain  ;  and  the  motions  of  a  living  animal,  as  a 
fly  or  insect,  the  most  painful  noises.  These  may  be 
washed  out  or  destroyed  by  the  appropriate  injections. 
Common  soap  and  water  is  sufficient  for  the  former, 
and  oil  or  tobacco  smoke  for  the  latter.  Inflammation 
of  the  meatus  often  occasions  most  violent  pains,  which 
often  terminate  in  suppuration,  the  matter  either  passing 
externally  between  the  lobe  of  the  ear  and  the  mastoid,. 
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process,  or  into  the  cavity  itself.  In  a  strong  light  we 
cau,  by  pulling  the  lobe  backward  and  downward,  see 
the  whole  of  the  meatus,  and  the  state  of  the  ulcer  will 
suggest  the  proper  applications. 

An  herpetic  eruption  of  the  car  sometimes  extends 
to  the  meatus,  and  the  increased  discharge  closes  the 
passage.  This  complaint  yields  readily  to  alterative 
mercurials  internally,  to  mercurial  applications,  with' 
the  strictest  attention  to  cleanliness.  The  most  useful 
application  is  the  unguentum  cerussae  acetatce,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  the  unguentum  citrinnm.  A 
fungus  or  polypus  of  the  meatus  requires  no  particular 
treatment.  Mr.  Sanders  supposes  that  they  most  fre¬ 
quently  occur  when  the  tympanum  has  been  broken. 

Inflammation  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  often 
terminates  in  suppuration,  which  has  been  generally 
neglected  from  apprehension  of  injuring  so  delicate  an 
organ,  or  transferring  the  matter  to  the  brain.  The 
former  idea  is  visionary,  and  the  latter  absurd.  If  sup¬ 
puration  continues,  the  small  bones  will  in  time  suffer, 
and  the  patient  become  irrecoverably  deaf.  Blisters  be¬ 
hind  the  ear,  gentle  saline  purgatives,  solutions  of  the 
vitriolated  zinc,  injected  into  the  ear,  sometimes  with 
a  small  proportion  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  will  often 
remove  the  complaint.  When  polypi,  which  are  not 
unusual  in  these  circumstances,  follow,  they  may  be 
extracted  by  forceps,  or  sometimes  destroyed,  if  soft, 
by  puncturing.  The  base  may  be  eroded  by  the  argen¬ 
tum  nitratum. 

When  the  tympanum  is  destroyed,  air  may  be  forced 
through  the  meatus  externus  from  the  lungs,  through 
the  Eustachian  tube,  if  the  mouth  and  nostrils  are 
closed;  but  if  the  membrane  is  sound,  a  distending 
force  is  felt  against  the  tympanum.  This  experiment 
in  each  case  will  not  succeed  with  every  one.  It  shows, 
however,  when  the  air  passes,  that  the  tympanum  is  at 
least  in  part  destroyed,  and  the  degree  of  injury  is  known 
by  the  quantity  of  air  discharged  through  the  meatus. 
In  this  case  our  plans  should  be  actively  pursued  to 
prevent  the  exfoliation  of  the  bones.  When  the  tube 
is  really  obstructed  by  the  effects  of  inflammations, 
polypi  in  the  nose  extending  to  the  throat,  or  enlarged 
tonsils,  Mr.  Ashley  Cooper’s  very  judicious  plan  of 
puncturing  the  tympanum  often  succeeds.  The  part 
where  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  fixed  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  aperture  should  not  be  very  small,  as 
it  will  in  that  case  again  close  (Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions  for  1 802) . 

When  the  meatus  is  not  diseased,  when  by  the 
breath,  on  closing  the  mouth  and  nostiils  the  tym¬ 
panum  is  inflated,  and  deep-seated  pain  or  noises  in  the 
ears  are  attended  with  deafness,  the  cause  is  inflamma¬ 
tion,  or  what  is  styled  nervous  deafness.  The  pain 
distinguishes  the  former,  and  the  noises  the  latter. 
Evacuations  of  the  most  active  kind  are  necessary  for 
the  pain,  and  these  may  be  general  or  topical.  Leeches 
and  blisters  reach  most  nearly  to  the  part,  when  applied 
near  the  mastoid  process ;  but  general  evacuants  and 
the  most  cooling  medicines  are  chiefly  effectual.  The 
nervous  deafness,  which  sometimes  arises  from  palsy, 
is  relieved  by  tonics ;  more  often  by  small  doses  of  al¬ 
terative  mercurials,  and  stimulating  applications  to  the 
meatus.  See  Tinnitus  aurium,  and  Surditas. 

Sanders  on  the  Human  Ear;  Scarpa  Anatonricae  Dis- 
■uisitiones  de  Auditu  et  Olfactu  ;  Valsalva  do  Aure 
Humana;  Home  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction*  for 


1800;  Perolle  in  dhe  Turin  Transactions,  vol.  5  ;  Monre 
on  Fishes. 

SO'PHIA,  (from  <ro<po$,ivisc)  •,  chirurgorum  sapicniia, 
accipitrina,  cardqmincs,  t Italic tiutn,  nasturtium  sylveslre , 
scriphium  Germanicum,  erysimum,  sisymbrium.  Flix- 
WEET),  or  FLUXWEED,  sisymbrium  sophia  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
C|20,  is  a  plant  with  a  hard  woody  root,  full  of  small 
fibres  at  the  bottom;  the  leaves  are  long,  winged, 
neatly  divided,  resembling  those  of  Roman  wormwood, 
and  covered  with  short  hairs ;  the  flowers  are  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  of  a  yellow  colour,  succeeded  by  slendtr 
seed-vessels,  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  seeds  red. 

It  grows  in  sandy  ground,  amongst  rubbish,  and  bears 
flowers  in  June. 

The  seeds  only  are  used  ;  in  Paris  they  are  sold  under 
the  name  of  talitron.  Boerhaave  thinks  them  saponace¬ 
ous  and  diuretic,  adding  that  their  inward  use  assists  the 
healing  of  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  Their  taste  is  some¬ 
what  astringent,  but  acrid  like  that  of  mustard. 

SO  POR,  (from  uVa/j,  Scaliger.j  See  Caros. 

SOPORA'LES,  (from  sopor,  sleep).  The  SLE’EPY 
veins,  because  their  compression  produces  sleep.  See 
JlIGULARES  VENAL. 

SOPORA'RIiE  ARTE'RIiE,  (from  the  same).  See 

CAROTIDEAL  ARTERIAL. 

SOPORO'SI,  (from  the  same).  Diseases  attended 
with  a  diminution  of  sense  and  motion. 

SO'RA,  (from  the  Arabic  surah,  a  humour).  See 
Ess  ERA. 

SO'RBUS  SYLVE'STRIS,  (from  sorbeo,  because  its 
fruit  stops  fluxes) ;  tea,  omits,  cotonaster;  the  service- 
tree;  sorbus  aucuparia  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  Ct33,  resembles 
the  pear  and  the  crataegus  in  all  respects,  except  that 
the  leaves  are  pinnated,  as  in  the  fraxinus.  The  fruit 
is  astringent  before  it  is  ripe,  but  afterwards  very  agree¬ 
able.  Raii  Historia. 

SORE,  BAY.  An  ui.cer,  endemic  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  which  Dr.  Mosely  considers  as  a  true 
cancer,  not  uncommon  also  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  Indians  to  be  produced  by  the  eggs  of  a 
large  fly  deposited  in  the  flesh..  It  affects  every  part 
of  die  body,  and  is  fatal  unless  treated  with  propriety 
in  the  beginning.  A  gum  plaster  is  sprinkled  with 
muriate  of  mercury  and  applied  to  the  cancer,  on  which 
it  must,  be  allowed  to  remain  for  forty-eight  hours. 
About  a  scruple  of  muriated  mercury  is  sufficient  for  a 
plaster  as  large  as  a  crown  piece.  When  taken  oft,  a 
common  poultice  is  applied,  and  repeated  until  the  can¬ 
cer  comes  out  by  the  roots.  The  part  is  then  cured 
like  a  common  ulcer.  A  purge  or  two  ot  calomel 
sometimes  precedes  the  application.  Moseley  on  Try* 
pical  Diseases. 

SORGO,  or  SO'RGHUM.  See  Milium  Indi- 
cum. 

SO'RY,  (sor inch,  filthy,  Arabic,  because  of  its  dis¬ 
agreeable  smell),  is  a  mineral  blackish,  hard,  heavy,  ot" 
a  cavernous  spongy  texture,  a  disagreeable  smell,  n 
nauseous  vitriolic  taste ;  in  fact  an  argillaceous  schistus 
filled  with  decomposed  pyrites,  found  in  Egypt,  and 
used  by  the  Greeks  as  a  depilatory.  « 

SOUDE  ;  soude  blanche.  See  Anatron. 

SPADANiE  A'-QLLE  Waters  of  Spa,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Liege.  At  Spa  there  are  a  number  ot  dif¬ 
ferent  springs,  but  those  of  Pohun  and  Geronsterre 
are  preferred. 

Both  arc  acidulous  chalybeate*,  but  the  last  is  the 
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weaker  in  its  chalybeate  impregnation,  but  the  most 
brisk  and  acidulous.  It  is  alleged  to  have  more  of  a 
sulphureous  smell,  to  be  brisker  at  the  fountain,  and 
more  apt  to  produce  giddiness  than  any  other  of  the 
waters  of  this  district. 

According  to  Bergman  a  gallon  contains,  aerated 
iron,  4  grains  and  above  aerated  lime,  12  grains 
and  above  4 ;  aerated  magnesia,  20  grains ;  mineral 
alkali  crystalised,  12  grains  and  above  \ ;  of  common 
salt,  If  “4  gr.  Dr.  Higgins  found,  in  the  Winchester 
gallon  of  these  waters,  twelve  grains  of  aerated  lime ; 

1  grains  of  aerated  magnesia  j  ltj.8  of  mild  natron; 
3.5  of  acidulated  iron ;  /.8  of  sea-salt,  and  about  0.1 
of  a  mineral  oleaginous  matter.  They  contain  also 
132  ounce  measures  of  an  uncombined  carbonic  acid, 
and  3j-  of  common  air.  These  waters  are  diuretic, 
sometimes  purgative,  and,  like  other  chalybcates,  im¬ 
part  a  black  colour  to  the  stools.  They  exhilarate 
the  spirits,  and  invigorate  the  system.  A  glassful 
is  repeated  several  times  in  a  morning.  The  Spa  wa¬ 
ters  are  esteemed  the  best  chalybeates  in  Europe  ;  and 
are  also  applied  with  success  as  injections  in  the  floor 
albus,  ulcers  as  well  as  cancers  of  the  womb,  and  in  the 
gonorrhoea.  They  are  useful  for  washing  venereal 
aphthae  and  ulcers  of  the  mouth  ;  phagedaenic  ulcers  ; 
as  gargles  for  relaxed  tonsils ;  for  fastening  the  teeth 
when  loose;  and  in  other  cases  of  relaxation.  Com¬ 
plaints  are  said  to  have  been  relieved  by  bathing  and 
washing,  observing  at  the  same  time  their  internal  coarse. 

SPANO'POGON,  (from  intavoi,  and  wwyiov).  A 

THIN  BEARD.  ' 

SPA'KAGUS.  See  Asparagus. 

SPARGANO  SIS,  (from  (ritapyowo ,  to  swell).  See 
Abscessus  pectoris,  and  Mammae. 

SPA  RTA  PO'LIA.  See  Amianthus. 

SPARTIUM  SCOPA'RIUM,  (from  cntsipoi,  be¬ 
cause  it  scatters  its  seed  and  sows  itself; .  See  Ge¬ 
nista. 

Spa'rtium  arborescens,  hispanicum.  See 
Genista  juncea. 

Spa'rtium  majus.  See  Genista  spinosa  ma¬ 
jor. 

SPA'SMUS,  (from  tnraw,  to  draw).  A  spasm, 
cramp,  or  convulsion.  A  spasm,  strictly  speaking, 
means  a  continued  contraction  of  a  muscle,  or  any  por¬ 
tion  of  muscular  fibres ;  but  the  term  is  often  used 
more  extensively,  and  applied  to  every  irregular  action 
of  these  fibres.  This  latitude  is  allowed  when  it  in¬ 
cludes  only  convulsive  disorders,  or,  as  called  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  clonic  spasm,  in  opposition  to  the  more  fixed 
contraction,  which  is  more  truly  spasmodic  ;  but  when, 
as  in  this  author's  nosology,  increased  actions  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  same  head,  as  those  which  constitute 
cholera,  diarrhoea,  See.  it  leads  to  confusion. 

A  still  more  erroneous  language  is  that  of  some  late 
pathologists,  who  speak  of  spasms  of  nerves  or  mem¬ 
branes.  Plaller  attributed  paleness  to  contractions  of 
little  nerves,  which  he  supposed  to  exist,  encircling  the 
extreme  arteries ;  and  we  often  hear  of  spasms  of  the 
dura  mater,  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  Sec.  There  is  not, 
howe\ er,  the  slightest  evidence  of  contraction  but  in 
muscular  organs,  if  we  e;.cept  only  that  of  the  simple 
solid  from  cold  or  astringents,  or,  as  has  been  said,  of 
i he  fibrin  by  the  galvanic  stimulus. 

The  cause  of  spasm,  as  we  have  observed  (see  Con- 
YULSIO,  and  NERVOSI  morbj),  is  either  irritation  or 


debility ;  most  commonly  the  latter,  though  both  are- 
sometimes  combined. 

The  particular  irritations  are  numerous.  In  the 
London  Medical  Journal,  vi.  >(j,  we  find  spasm  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  needle  which  was  swallowed  and  returned 
by  coughing ;  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society 
from  the  puncture  of  a  needle,  vol  ii  Saburrae  in  the 
stomach,  and  worms  in  the  intestines,  hat  e  equally  oc¬ 
casioned  it;  and  we  find  an  instance  in  Bartholine  of  its 
arising  from  a  contusion  of  the  eye  ;  in  Vater  of  its  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  hernia.  There  are  numerous  instances  of 
spasm  produced  from  a  tumour  on  a  nerve,  irritation  from 
distended  vessels,  or  bony  excrescences  in  the  brain  or 
cranium.  CreH  gives  a  case  in  which  it  was  excited) 
by  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  to  the  head  of  irritation  may 
be  referred  a  very  common  cause,  violent  passions. 

We  need  not  repeat  what  we  have  said  in  the  article; 
Convulsio,  q.  v.,  respecting  debility  as  a  cause  of 
spasm.  It  is  common  in  hysteria,  from  inanition,  from, 
repelled  small-pox,  or  other  erruptions,  from  obstruc¬ 
tions  of  the  viscera,  and  other  causes  of  weakness. 

The  chief  remedies  of  spasm  are  those  which  re¬ 
move  the  irritating  cause ;  such  as  excite  any  sudden 
and  violent  commotion  ;  tonics  or  stimulants,  and  me¬ 
dicines  styled,  from  this  etfect,  antispasmodics.  Of.the 
latter  we  have  already  spoken,  and  indeed  in  a  great 
measure  included  the  former,  so  that  we  shall  now  only 
cursorily  enumerate  them. 

When  spasm  depends  on  irritation,  the  cause  must 
be  investigated;  and  if  possible  removed  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  remedies,  if  within  their  reach.  If  the  cause 
cannot  be  ascertained,  we  must  endeavour  to  lessen 
irritability  by  anodynes,  of  which  the  principal  are- 
camphor,  hyoscyamus,  and  opium.  A  sudden  terror, 
the  apprehension  of  a  severe  operation,  on  the  return 
of  a  fit,  and  unexpected  surprise,  have  succeeded. 
Dashing  water  in  the  face,  touching  a  person  unexpect¬ 
edly  with  something  cold,  or  throwing  up  a  cold  clyster, 
have,  from  the  same  principles,  been  effectual  Elec¬ 
tricity  also  probably  acts  by  its  surprise  and  the  terror 
which  it  excites. 

The  tonics  employed  are  cold  bathing,  the  bark,  the 
arnica,  the  viscum,  and  the  cardamine,  though  the  two 
latter  scarcely  deserve  the  appellation  or  the  credit  they 
have  enjoyed.  The  metallic  tonics  3re,  iron,  copper, 
mercury,  arsenic,  silver,  and  zinc.  Each  is  often  ef¬ 
fectual,  and  each  has  had  its  temporary  reputation. 
Arsenic,  copper,  and  silver  seem  the  most,  generally, 
useful.  The  steady  action  of  stimulants  appears  not  to 
have  been  pursued,  except  so  far  as  mercurials  and 
some  of  the  metallic  tonics  may  produce  this  effect. 

Spasm  us  clo'nicus,  (from  the  same,  and  y.Xovsw, 
to  agitate).  Ci.onic  SPASM.  In  a  morbid  state,  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  or  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
Is  involuntary.  When  the  contractions  are  succeeded 
by  a  relaxation,  but  at  the  same  time  are  repeated  with¬ 
out  the  concurrence  of  the  will,  or  the  repetition  of 
the  natural  causes,  but  more  frequently,  and  often 
more  violently  than  in  an  healthy  state,  such  diseases 
are  called  motorii;  and  this  slate  of  morbid  contraction 
hath  been  named  clonic  spam-,  by  Dr.  Cullen  convulsio. 
See  Cullen’s  First  Lines,  vol.  iii. 

Spa  smus  cy'nicus,  (from  y.uwv,  a  dog).  See  Sar- 

DON1CUS  RISUS. 

Spa'smus  to'nicus,  (from  v'eivuj,  to  stretch). 
Tonic  spasm.  When  the  contractions  are  violent. 
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and  are  neither  succeeded  by  a  spontaneous  lelaxation, 
jjor  readily  yield  to  an  extension,  either  trom  the  action 
of  antagonising  muscles,  or  from  other  poweis,  this 
state  of  contractions  is  called  a  tonic  spasm  ;  strictly  and 
simply  a  spasm.  Sec  Cullen’s  First  Lines,  vol.  ill. 

SPAT  HA,  (from  Ttarog,  curiam,  a  skin,  from 
f7 to  draw  round).  The  calyx  of  a  flower  which 
opens  longitudinally,  resembling  a  sheath,  and  envelop¬ 
ing  a  spadix,  which  properly  means  the  receptacle  ot  a 
palm.  The  term  is,  however,  generally,  applied  to 
other  plants  whose  flower-stalks  proceed  from  a  sheath, 
as  in  the  narcissus. 

SPATULA  FCETIDA.  See  Iris  fcetiba- 

SPE'CIES.  Species.  The  old  pharmaceutical 
term  for  powders. 

Species  also  means  individual  plants,  agreeing  in 
their  appearances,  and  varied  only  by  culture,  tempera¬ 
ture,  &c.  From  Botany  the  term  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Nosology  and  Mineralogy.  Vide  in 
verbis.  See  Classis. 

SPECI  FICA,  (from  speciemfaciens,  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ing).  Specifics.  By  specifics  are  meant  such  me¬ 
dicines  as  infallibly  and  in  all  patients  produce  given 
salutary  effects ;  acting  by  some  unknown  power  on 
the  disease,  without  being  directed  by  indications. 
Such  was- the  bark  supposed  to  be  in  intermittents,  and 
mercury  in  lues  :  such  are  the  boasted  remedies  ot  the 
quacks.  In  general,  however,  as  sound  science  has  in¬ 
creased,  these  vaunted  specifics  have  disappeared,  and 
we  now  find  no  remedy  which  does  not  by  some  action 
on  the  system  point  out  the  principles  by  which  its  sa¬ 
lutary  effects  are  produced.  Even  with  respect  to  mer¬ 
cury  we  have  shown  that  no  inconsiderable  steps  had 
been  taken  to  explain  its  action. 

Speci'fica  gkavi.tas,  AREOMETRiEofthe  French 
philosophers;  specific  gravity.  This  term  implies 
the  density  of  bodies,  as  well  as  the  means  of  discover¬ 
ing  it,  and  consists  in  comparing  their  weight  with 
their  bulk.  The  difference  is  ascertained  by  weigh¬ 
ing,  with  great  accuracy,  the  same  bulk  ot  different 
fluids,  or  weighing  the  same  substance  in  air,  and  in  any 
fluid  which  does  not  dissolve  it.  Anothet  method,  and 
that  most  commonly  employed  in  practice,  is  immers¬ 
ing  a  graduated  instrument,  a  ball  ot  glass  or  ivoiy  toi 
instance,  with  a  long  neck,  on  which  degrees  are  mark¬ 
ed,  and  the  denser  the  fluid  the  higher  the  instrument 
will  float,  or  the  greater  Weight  be  necessary  to  bring 
it  to  the  same  degree.  For  comparative  expressions, 
distilled  water  is  the  usual  standard ;  and  as  bodies  ex¬ 
pand  with  heat,  or  contract  with  cold,  a  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  has  been  usually  chosen,  very  frequently  021-  ot 
Fahrenheit.  The  language  of  these  tables  has  a  reler- 
ence  to  the  weight  of  distilled  water,  which  is  styled 
unity  or  l,  with  as  many  cyphers  as  the  accuracy  of 
the  experiments  require  lor  comparison,  as  1,000  or 
l.OCO  ).  Thus,  when  we  say  that  the  speciflc  gravity 
of  any  body  is  5.246,  it  means  that  it  is  rive  times  and 
a  half  heavier  than  water,  with  the  addition  marked  by 
the  two  last  figures,  viz  four  hundreds  and  six  thou¬ 
sands.  In  some  minute  experiments  we  find  seven  or 
eight  decimals. 

q  his  branch  of  philosophy  is  referred,  with  reason,  to 
Archimides,  who  was  indebted  tor  it  to  his  observing 
(he  water  rise  in  the  bath  on  his  going  into  it,  and  he 
pursued  the  hint  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  gold 


and  silver  in  a  crown  ;  but  the  invention  of  the  hydro¬ 
meter  has,  by  some  late  authors,  been  strangely  re¬ 
ferred  to  Hypathia,  a  female  platonic  philosopher,  of 
the  sixth  century  ;  but  the  hydrometer  was  elegantly 
described  by  Rhemnius  in  a  philosophical  poem,  de 
Ponderibus  et  Mensuris,  an  extract  from  which  is 
usually  printed  at  the  end  of  Priscian’s  Works.  Rhem- 
n ms  lived  under  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  three  centuries 
before-  Hypathia. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  pursue  this 
inquiry  minutely,  and  we  shall  therefore  only  observe 
that,  from  the  time  of  Gethaldus,  the  first  author  ex¬ 
pressly  on  the  subject,  we  find-  some  interesting  re¬ 
marks,  with  tables,  of  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  in 
sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Optics;  Martin’s  Philosophia  Bri- 
tannica ;  Davies,  in  the  Philosophical  I’ransactions, 
N°.  488  ;  Muschenbroeck’s  Experimental  Philosophy, 
§  1417,  whose  table  is  particularly  full  and  exact; 
Brisson,  on  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  whose  experi¬ 
ments  were  singularly  minute  and  accurate ;  Kirwan, 
in  his  Mineralogy;  Bergman;  and  Hassenfratz,  in  the 
Arm  ales  de  Chimie,  tom.  27,  and  suivans.  As  we  can 
neither  engage  in  disquisitions  on  the  comparative  forms 
of  instruments,  or  on  the  apparent  accuracy  of  experi¬ 
ments,  we  shall  add  some  tables  of  specific  gravities;  and 
the  first  which  we  shall  select  will  be  from  Dr.  Dun¬ 
can’s  very  useful  Pharmacopoeia,  a  work  to  which  we 
have  often  been  obliged.  The  capitals  after  the  figures 
refer  to  the  authors  from  whom  the  specific  gravity  is 
taken,  viz.  Lavoisier,  Brisson,  Kirwan,  (Jruick- 
shank,  and  Davie-. 

Tabic  of  specific  gravities,  at  a  medium  temperature. 

Distilled  water,  .  1-0 

Gases. 


Oxygen, 

0.0013562 

L. 

0.00133g29 

B. 

Hydrogen, 

0.0001 

K. 

0.000099 1 1 

B. 

O.OOOO9  1671 

L. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

0.00135 

K. 

Carburetted  hydrogen. 

0.000804 

G. 

0  000787- 

C. 

Light  do. 

0.00003- 

C. 

C. 

' —  •  ♦ 

0.000554 

Nitrogen, 

0.0012 

K. 

0.001  19048 

B. 

0.001  189 

L. 

Atmospheric  air. 

O  0012308 

L 

- - - r- 

0.00123()09 

B. 

Nitrous  oxide. 

o.coi  97 

1). 

Nitric  oxide, 

0.001343 

D. 

0.00130179 

B. 

0.0014031 

K. 

Carbonic  oxide. 

0  001167 

C. 

- acid. 

0.001  S0'l6l 

B. 

0.0018454 

L. 

Sulphurous  add. 

O.0O253929 

R. 

- - 

0.0018850 

R. 

Muriatic  acid, 

0.00213 182 

B. 

Ammonia  .  .  . 

0.0000 5357 

B. 

J - -  - . — 

0.0  0/3539 

K. 

•  -  ,  •  ,  i  o’ 

Oxygenized  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  fluoric  acid  gas, 
unknown. 
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Solids. 


Diamond, 

0 

3.5212 

Native  sulphur. 

s 

2.0332 

Melted  do. 

1..9907 

Phosphorus, 

• 

I.7MO 

Platinum  fused. 

a 

19.5000 

Gold  do. 

. 

1  t).258l 

Mercury, 

• 

13.5681 

Lead, 

-0 

1  1 .3523 

Silver, 

0 

10.4743 

Bismuth, 

• 

9- 8227 

Cobalt, 

• 

7.8227 

Copper, 

0 

77  880 

Nickel, 

• 

7.3806 

Tin, 

• 

7.2914 

Cast  iron. 

• 

7.2070 

Zinc,  .  . 

• 

7.1908 

Manganese, 

• 

6.8500 

Antimony, 

• 

6.7021 

Tungsten, 

•a 

6.6785 

Tellurium, 

• 

6.1150 

Molybdenum, 

• 

6  nearly, 

Arsenic, 

• 

5.7633 

Uranium,  titanium,  chrome,  and  columbium, 
unknown. 

Potass, 

. 

4.6215 

Baryta, 

• 

4. 

Magnesia,  . 

• 

2.3298 

Lime, 

0 

2.3908 

Alumina, 

• 

2. 

-Zirconia, 

• 

4.3 

Silica, 

• 

2.66 

Soda,  strontia,  gadolina,  glucina,  unknown. 

Tallow, 

a 

O.9419 

Hogs  lard. 

• 

O.9478 

Yellow  wax. 

• 

0.g648 

White  do. 

• 

O.9686 

Spermaceti, 

0 

0.9433 

Bosin,  > 

0 

0.0727 

Sandarac, 

• 

1 .0920 

Mastich, 

• 

1 .0742 

Copal,  .  -  • 

• 

1.0452 

Elemi,  .  » 

• 

1 .0682 

Labdanum, 

0 

1.1862 

Resin  of  Guaiac, 

a 

1 .2289 

Resin  of  jalap. 

m 

1.2185 

Dragons  blood. 

a 

1.2045 

Tacamahaca, 

* 

1 .0463 

Benzoin, 

0 

1 .0924 

Storax, 

0 

1.109S 

Gum  ammoniac. 

• 

1 .20  7 1 

Gamboge, 

0 

1.2216 

©libanum. 

0 

1.1732 

Myrrh, 

a 

1.3600 

Scammony, 

a 

1.2354 

Galbanum, 

• 

1.2120 

Assa  foetida 

a  a 

2.3275 

Hepatic  aloes. 

a 

1 .3586 

Socotorine  aloes. 

a 

1.3795 

Opium, 

. 

1.3366 

Gum  arabic. 

J  l 

1.4523 

. - tragacanth, 

•  a 

1.3161 

Extract  of  liquorice. 

a 

1.7228 

- catechu. 

a 

1.4573 

Camphor, 

• 

O.9887 

Caoutchouc,  .  .  09135 

C°rk>  .  .  .  0.2400 

Fluids. 

Water»  •  .  .1  .C030 

Sulphuric  acid,  .  ,  2.12SO 

Nitric  acid,  .  .  ,  j.58oo 

Muriatic  acid,  .  .  1.1940 

Acetous  do.  ;  .  .  1.0,35 

Acetic  do.  .  .  *  ]  0626 

Water  saturated  with  ammonia,  .  0.8970 

Alcohol,  .  .  0.8293 

Sulphuric  ether,  .  .  0.7394, 

Oil  of  turpentine,  .  .  0.8697 

- - olives,  ,  .  O.9J.53 

- almonds,  .  .  O.9J70 

Linseed  oil,  .  .  0.g403 

Whale  oil,  .  .  O.9233 


We  shall  add,  from  Hassenfratz,  the  specific  gravi¬ 
ties  of  salts  and  earths,  omitted  in  the  foregoing  table  ; 
and  though  some  may  recur  that  have'  been  already 
mentioned,  it  will  be  of  use  to  receive  either  a  con¬ 
firmation  or  a  correction  of  the  former  experiments. 


Acids. 


Arsenical 

0 

a 

Concrete  tartarous 

a 

Boracic. 

Sublimed 

0 

a 

Melted 

0 

a 

Efflorescing 

0 

a 

Camphoric 

a 

• 

Benzoic 

• 

a 

Saccholactic 

0 

a 

Pure  kali 

0 

Alkalis. 

a 

Pure  soda 

0 

a 

Lime 

0 

Earths. 

Alum 

a 

# 

Magnesia 

a 

a 

Barytes. 

\ 

Calcined 

a 

a 

Moist  crystals 

a 

Strontian. 

Calcined 

0 

a 

Moist  crystals 

X 

• 

Salts. 


Acidulated  sulphat  of  potash,  melted 

- crystalised 

Saturated  sulphat  of  potash 
Sulphat  of  soda  . 

- ammonia  . 

- lime 

- alum  C octoedral ) 

- (cubic) 

- - - magnesia 

- - zinc  (in  grains) 

■ - - - ( crystalised ) 

- iron 

•  - copper 

- - lead 

•  - manganese 

— - - - ammoniaco-magnesian 


2.42 

J.59 

0.81 

l.SO 

O.49 

0.77 

0.66 

0.64 


1.70 

1.35 


1.52 
0  82 
0.34 


2.37 
J  .46 

1.04 

1.46 


2.04 
1.38 
2.40 
1.44 
1.70' 
2.18 
1-7  L 
2.21 
1.65 
1.32 
1.91 
1.63 
2.19 
1.8> 
1.65 
1.69 
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Sulphite  of  potash 

» 

1 

1.58 

. -  soda 

• 

2  pa 

.  - -  magnesia  . 

• 

1.38 

- alumine  • 

• 

1.22 

, - -  barytes  . 

• 

1 .60 

mercury 

4.06 

Nitrat  of  potash 

• 

i-93 

. - —  soda  .  * 

• 

2.09 

. _  ammonia 

9 

1.57 

, - —  lime  .  • 

9 

1.62 

. - —  magnesia 

• 

1.73 

. -  alumine 

• 

1.64 

. - - —  barytes  , 

0 

291 

- strontian 

9 

3.00 

- zinc 

0 

2.09 

- -  copper 

• 

2.17 

lead  mercury 

• 

. 

3.91 

Oxygenated  muriat  of  potash 

• 

1 .98 

Muriat  of  potash 

• 

1.93 

- - —  soda  .  . 

• 

2.20 

— - —  ammonia 

• 

1.54 

. - — —  lime 

• 

1.76 

- - - magnesia  . 

• 

1.60 

- - -  barytes 

9 

2.82 

. - strontian 

• 

1.44 

- —  zinc 

• 

1.57 

. - copper 

9 

1.6/ 

. - lead 

9 

1 .82 

- mercury 

9 

7-17 

(oxygenated  ) 

5.13 

. - tin 

• 

2  29 

Tartrite  of  potash 

• 

4.55 

_ _ . _ —  (acidulated) 

• 

1.91 

. - -  soda 

• 

1.74 

Acetite  of  soda 

• 

2.10 

- - - -  lime  • 

# 

1.00 

_ magnesia 

9 

1.37 

.. - -  alumine 

■ 

1.24 

— - - barytes  • 

9 

1.82 

- - lead  .  . 

9 

2  34 

_ _ copper 

9 

1.77 

- - - -  iron 

9 

1.36 

Phosphat  of  potash  (dried) 

• 

2.85 

- - - —  soda 

9 

1.33 

_ _ _  ammonia 

9 

1.80 

, _ ammonia  and  soda 

9 

1.50 

___ -  magnesia 

9 

1.54 

_ barytes 

9 

1.2S 

- - - —  copper 

9 

1.41 

_ -  mercury  t 

• 

4.98 

Phosphure  of  lime 

O.98 

Borat  of  soda  ( of  commerce) 

9 

1 .72 

- (  saturated ) 

9 

1.35 

— : -  lime 

0.70 

. - - - and  magnesia 

0 

0-99 

- -  mercury 

9 

2.20' 

Carbonat  of  potash 

9 

2.01 

_ — - soda  (in  mass) 

9 

1.35 

. _ _ _ _  (crystaliscd ) 

9 

1.73 

_ _ _ ammonia 

• 

O.96 

_ _ _ magnesia  (in powder) 

0.2  9 

_ _ _ alumine 

• 

1.11 

Tungstat  of  ammonia 

• 

1.93 

Frussiat  of  mercury 

• 

2.70 

Arseniat  of  potash 

• 

2.15 

Camphor  . 

• 

0.99 

Common  sugar 

• 

1.40 

S  P  E 

In  these  experiments  Hassenfratz  agrees  with  New¬ 
ton,  Muschenbroeck,  and  Kirwan,  so  far  as  their  expe¬ 
riments  were  made  on  the  same  bodies,  if  we  except 
the  sulphat  of  zinc.  Newton  styles  it  the  vitriol  of 
Dantzic,  and  the  difference  probably  depends  on  its 
state  of  crystalisation. 

We  shall  add  another  table  from  Bergman,  contain¬ 
ing  not  only  the  specific  gravities,  but  specific  heats, 
a  subject  on  which  we  need  not  enlarge  at  present.  See 
Caloric. 

Table  of  Specific  Gravities  and  Specific  Heats  from- 
Bergman. 


Solid. 


Swedish  glass 

Sp.  Ornv. 

2.386 

Sp.  Heatf. 
0.181 

Flint  glass 

. 

0.174 

Agate 

2.643 

0.195 

Ice 

9 

0.900 

Sulphur 

9 

0.183 

Gold  . 

19.040 

0.050 

Silver 

10.001 

0.0S2 

Mercury 

13.300 

0.032 

Lead  .  .  . 

11.456 

0.042 

Copper 

8-784 

0.1 14: 

Iron  .... 

7-876 

0. 126 

Tin  .  .  .  * 

7. 3  SO 

0.060 

Bismuth 

9.861 

0.043 

Antimony 

6.107 

0.063 

Brass  . 

8.356 

0.1 16 

Calx  of  lead 

0.0S6 

- iron  .  .  . 

0.320 

- - tin  .  . 

O.O96 

- lead  and  tin 

0.102 

Diaphoretic  antimony  ( washed ) 

0.220 

Fluid. 

Distilled  water  . 

1.000 

1.000 

Vitriolic  acid  (pale) 

1.S85 

0-758 

• - ( dui  k )  . 

1.872 

0.429i 

Pale  nitrous  acid 

# 

0  844 

lied  smoking  nitrous  acid 

1.355 

0.5"S 

Red  wine  vinegar 

0.387 

Purest  concentrated  vinegar 

1.068 

0.103 

Oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium 

1.346 

O.759 

Pure  ammonia 

0-997 

O./Od 

Sal  Glauberi  pars  1.  aquae  2.9  . 

0.723 

Nitre,  p.  8 

• 

0.646 

Sea*salt,  p.  8 

• 

0.S32 

Sal  ammoniacum  crudum,  p,  1- — 

5 

O.79S 

Tartar,  pure 

23/.3 

0.7C‘5 

Magnesia  vitriolata,  2 

0.844 

Alum,  p.  4.45 

4.45 

O.6J9 

Green  vitriol,  p.  2.5 

2.5 

0  734. 

Brown  sugar  dissolved 

1.066 

Olive  oil  ,  . 

0  “10 

Lintseed  oil 

0.528 

Spermaceti 

Oil  of  turpentine 

O.399 

0.472 

Spiritus  vini  rectificatus 

0.763 

1 .086 

Hepar  sulphuris 

0.318- 

O.994 

Aerial. 

Alkaline  air 

• 

0.063 

Vital  air 

0.132 

s  7.000 

Common  air 

0. 1 25 

IS. 000 

Carbonic  acid  air 

0.181 

0.2/0 
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There  are  some  other  applications  of  the  term  specific, 
of  which  we  shall  only  mention  SPECIFIC  stimulus, 
by  which  is  meant  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  some 
substances  to  a  particular  organ.  Thus  the  white  of  an 
egg  will,  in  some  stomachs,  prove  singularly  offensive, 
though  void  of  every  irritation,  even  to  the  eye.  On 
this  principle,  the  action  of  some  medicines  -on  a  par¬ 
ticular  secretory  organ  has  been  explained  ;  for  it  any 
body  be  brought  to  glands  not  disposed  to  be  acted 
on  by  them,  they  prove  wholly  inert.  More  attentive 
observation  has,  however,  disproved  many  of  the  facts 
on  which  this  opinion  rested,  and  shown  that  the  effects 
are  produced  by  a  very  different  action.  Thus  antimo- 
nials  and  opium  produce  perspiration  by  a  relaxing 
power,  and  cold  on  the  skin  induces  the  action  of  the 
kidneys  in  consequence  of  altered  determination. 

SPE'CILLUM,  (from  specie,  quo  nliquod  spcr'umis). 
A  puock,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Aesculapius. 

SPE  CULUM,  (from  the  same) ;  d'mstmiotris.  An 
instrument  for  dilating  the  natural  passages  or  cavities ; 
also  a  name  for  tire  aranea  tunica  of  the  eye. 

Spe'culum  AM,  is  highly  useful  in  opening  fistul¬ 
ous  ulcers  of  this  part,  for  even  the  director  is  not 
always  a  certain  guide.  The  instrument  invented 
under  this  name  by  Dr.  Mudge  is  not  unlike  the  gorget, 
but  not  so  taper,  and  without  the  beak.  The  finger  is 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  the  larger  speculum  on 
it,  the  concavity  filled  by  the  finger,  and  the  extremity 
not  carried  beyond  it.  When  the  finger  is  withdrawn  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  gut  is  seen,  and  the  operation 
performed  in  the  usual  way.  The  smaller  speculum 
assists  in  applying  the  dressings,  as  so  considerable  a 
dilatation  is  not  necessary. 

Spe'culum  ocui.i.  A  ring,  adapted  to  a  handle 
with  a  groove  at  its  upper  circumference  to  fix  the 
■edge  of°the  upper  eyelid.  It  is  designed  to  keep  the 
eye  open  in  the  operation  of  the  cataract ;  but  is  now 
seldom  found  necessary. 

SPE'LTA,  (an  Italian  word,  or  spelt,  German).  See 
Ador. 

SPE'LTER.  See  Zincum. 

SPE'RMACE'Tl,  (because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  seed  of  the  whale).  The  species  from  which  it  is 
procured  is  the  physeter  niaeroeephalus  Linnaei,  whose 
enormous  head  contains  in  a  triangular  cavity  an  unc¬ 
tuous  substance,  from  which  a  pure  oil  can  be  pressed, 
leaving  the  spermaceti  in  the  form  of  a  white  unctuous 
substance.  It  is  found  in  a  small  proportion  in  the  fat 
of"  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  is  deposited  often  from  the 
oil.  The  spermaceti  is  at  last  purified  by  washing  it  in 
an  alkaline  ley. 

Its  colour  is  a  pure  silvery  white,  and  it  is  composed 
of  plates  of  a  crystaline  appearance,  almost  transparent. 
It  is  softer  than  wax,  more  brittle,  and  tastes  and  smells 
not  unlike  tallow,  without  any  flavour.  Its  obvious 
properties  distinguish  it  from  other  concrete  oils,  and  it 
congeals  at  the  1 1 2th  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  Spermaceti 
makes  very  white  candles,  which  burn  with  a  clear 
white  flame  without  any  smell. 

Spermaceti  in  distillation  yields  a  fluid  oil,  which 
concretes  in  cooling,  leaving  in  the  retort  a  very  small 
proportion  of  coal.  If  the  distillation  is  repeated  the 
oil  becomes  permanently  fluid.  It  seems  scarcely  de¬ 
composed  in  the  process,  as  the  heat  required  is  incon¬ 
siderable  ;  and  on  that  account  probably  there  is  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  acid.  Crell,  however,  found  the  oil, 
thus  procured,  partly  white  and  partly  brownish,  yield¬ 


ing  by  repeated  distillations  a  yellowish  acid,  which 
was  never  permanently  fluid.  The  acid  carefully  recti¬ 
fied  is  wholly  colourless,  and  seems  to  resemble  his 
sebacic  acid.  The  oil  unites  with  ammonia  into  a 
saponaceous  emulsion. 

This  substance  is  slightly  and  with  difficulty  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  the  whole  seeming  to  be  deposited  on 
cooling.  Warm  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  it 
copiously,  but  do  not  retain  it  when  cold.  With 
pure  kali  it  forms  a  soap  soluble  in  warm  water.  Fluid 
ammonia  when  cold  has  no  action  on  it,  but  when 
warm  unites  with  it,  and  does  not  separate  on  cooling, 
or  on  adding  water..  With  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  it  forms  a  brown  solution,  which  when  dropped 
into  water  yields  the  spermaceti  unaltered,  and  dis¬ 
solves  sulphur  like  Qther  fat  oils.  By  long  exposure 
to  the  air  it  becomes  brown  and  rancid. 

On  removing  the  bodies  from  a  large  burying-ground, 
in  Paris,  the  animal  matter  was  found  to  have  assumed 
the  appearance  and  properties  of  spermaceti.  A  long 
continuance  in  the  earth  seemed  sufficient  to  produce 
this  change  5  but  it  appeared  to  be  greatly  assisted  by  a 
current  of  water.  This  discovery  Dr.  Gibbes  Las  at¬ 
tempted  to  render  useful ;  but  the  fetor  cannot  be 
wholly  expelled,  except  at  very  disproportioned  ex¬ 
pence.  This  substance,  which  has  been  called  adipocere, 
melts  in  a  less  heat  than  spermaceti,  and,  on  cooling, 
becomes  more  brittle.  The  adipocere  is  much  more 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  liquid  ammonia  also  dissolves  it. 
The  difference  is,  however,  inconsiderable,  and  adi¬ 
pocere  has  almost  superseded  the  name  of  spermaceti. 

This  concrete  is  much  used  in  coughs,  dysenteries, 
erosions  of  the  bowels,  chiefly  as  a  relaxant  and  a  de¬ 
mulcent.  It  readily  dissolves  in  oils,  and  unites  with 
wax,  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  so  as  to  form  a  conve¬ 
nient  external  remedy.  For  internal  use  it  may  be 
formed  into  an  emulsion  with  water,  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  the  yolk  of  egg, 
or  of  almonds.  It  has  been  generally  used  in  internal 
inflammations,  as  if  its  demulcent  qualities  could  be 
conveyed  through  the  circulating  system  ;  in  inward 
bruises  :  and  was  for  ages  commonly  given  after  de¬ 
livery. 

The  College  of  London  order  an  ointment  to  be 
made  of  this,  called  uvguentum  spermuds  ecti,  spermaceti 
ointment,  formerly  the  linimentum  album,  by  melting 
six  drams  of  spermaceti,  two  drams  of  white  wax,  and 
three  ounces  of  olive-oil,  together  over  a  slow  tire,  and 
constantly  and  quickly  stirring  the  solution  till  it  cools. 
See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medina j  Newmann’s  Chemical 
Works. 

SPERMA'TICAL  ARTE'RI/E,  (from  sperma,  seed). 
The  spermatic  arteries.  Each  rises  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  aorta,  between  the  eraulgent  and 
the  inferior  mesenteric  arteries,  passes  obliquely  down¬ 
wards  and  outwards,  runs  upon  the  psoas  muscle  to 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  then  through  the  aperture, 
in  the  external  oblique.  They  are  behind  and  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  peritonaeum,  and  do  not  lie  in  the 
cavitv  of  the  belly,  are  connected  by  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  to  each  other,  and  their  corresponding  veins,  all 
which  run  in  a  serpentine  manner,  form,  with  other 
vessels,  the  spermatic  cord. 

Sperma'tica  cho  rda,  the  spermatic  cord, 
corpus  vdricosum,  corpus  pyramidalc,  plexus  and  corpus 
pampiiii forme ,  vasa  spermatieu,  prapuraniia  rasa,  capiro- 
laris,  and  caprcolaria ,  is  composed  of  the  spermatic 
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artery  and  vein,  of  nerves,  lymphatics,  the  vas  deferens, 
the  cremaster  muscle,  and  aponeurotic  membrane,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  opening  of  the  external  oblique,  con¬ 
nected  by  cellular  nxmibrane. 

Spermatic.*:  ve'nb.  Spermatic  veins.  A 
little  below  the  emulgent  veins  the  vena  cava  sends  out 
the  right  spermatic;  but  the  left  commonly  springs 
from  the  left  emulgent,  for  the  sake,  it  is  said,  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  aorta  in  its  passage,  by  which  the  motion  of  its 
fluid  might  be  retarded.  This  is,  however,  improba¬ 
ble  ;  for  the  motion  of  the  fluids  in  the  emulgent  is  not 
affected  by  the  action  of  this  artery . 

SPERMATOCE  LE,  (from  <T7fepiJ.cz,  semen,  and  tnjAij, 
a  tumour),  epididymis  distensa,  is  a  morbid  distension  of 
the  epididymis  and  vas  deferens,  from  a  stagnation  of 
semen,  produced  by  tumours,  too  rigid  continence, 
stricture,  or  inflammation,  about  the  caput  gallinaginis, 
or  in  the  course  of  the  vas  deferens;  but  the  last  is 
the  most  frequent  cause. 

When  from  an  inflammatory  affection,  general  and 
topical  blood-letting,  gentle  laxatives,  a  low  cooling 
diet,  and  rest,  will  commonly  be  found  effectual ;  but 
when  tumours  are  discovered  to  press  upon  the  vas  de¬ 
ferens,  they  ought  either  to  be  brought  to  suppuration, 
or  their  extirpation  should  if  possible  be  attempted. 
Sometimes  the  tumours  depend  on  a  venereal  cause; 
and  a  well-directed  course  of  mercury  hath  been  known 
to  remove  them. 

When  all  other  means  having  failed,  castration  has  at 
last,  it  is  said,  been  found  requisite.  See  Bell’s  Surgery, 
vol.  i.  p.  4Q5. 

SPHA'CELUS,  (from  o-pa&v,  to  destroy ).  See 
Mortificatio. 

Spha'celus  o'ssis.  See  Spina  ventosa,  and 
C  A  RIES. 

SPHACELI'SMUS,  (from  <npaxaAi£w,  to  destroy). 
See  PhreNitis. 

SPHENOIDAL  SUTURE.  This,  with  ’the  eth¬ 
moidal  suture,  surrounds,  and  joins  the  irregular  pro¬ 
cesses  of  these  two  bones  with  the  contiguous  ones. 

SPHENOIDES  OS,  (from  ertp^v,  a  xcedgc,  and  eifo;, 
likeness),  cuneiform  os;  azygos ;  papillare  os;  basilare 
os;  polymorphic,  the  sphenoid  bone,  is  an  irregular 
bone  which  runs  into  the  basis  of  the  skull,  from  one 
temple  to  the  other.  Externally  it  hath  five  processes, 
which  are  all  subdivided.  The  first  and  second  are  the 
two  lateral  apophyses,  called  /(iterates  processus,  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  each  of  which  is  called  the  temporal  process; 
that  part  of  them  which  projects  towards  the  inside,  lower 
than  the  temporal,  and  which  makes  up  part  of  the 
orbit,  is  called  the  orbitar  process ;  the  lowest  and  back 
part  of  these  processes  is  called  the  spinous  process. 
The  two  external  processes  which  rise  nearly  peqiendi-, 
cular  to  the  base  of  the  cranium,  with  each  a  fossa  be¬ 
hind,  are  called  the  pterygoid  processes.  The  azygous 
process  is  that  sharp  middle  ridge  which  is  in  the  base 
of  the  bone.  It  has  four  foramina  on  each  side :  the 
first  three  are  filled  by  the  optic,  the  superior  and  in¬ 
ferior  maxillary  nerves,  and  the  fourth  transmits  the 
largest  artery  of  the  dura  mater.  On  each  side  is  the 
superior  orbital  fissure,  yielding  a  passage  to  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  pair  of  nerves,  with  a  branch  of  the 
fifth  ;  and  at  the  basis  of  each  pterygoid  process  is  a 
forarften  styled  ptcrygoidcum,  through  which  a  branch 
of  the  external  carotid  passes.  In  infants  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  pieces,  the  lateral  processes  being  in  se- 
VOL.  II. 
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pnrate  portions.  See  Clinoides  and  Sella  tur¬ 
cica. 

SPHALRI'STICA,  (from  <T<pcz.ipcz,  a  globe).  A  game, 
played  in  the  sphneristerium,  or  tennis-court,  supposed 
to  be  different  from  the  modern  tennis,  but  it  is  not 
known  wherein  the  difference  consists  The  Milesians 
were  particularly  averse  from  this  exercise ;  though  the 
Athenians  frequently  gave  the  freedom  of  their  city  to 
the  sphaeristas,  or  masters  in  this  art:  the  ball  with 
which  they  played  was  called  corycus;  and  it  was  also 
the  name  for  balls  formed  for  different  purposes,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  exercise.  See  Corycus. 

SPH.fEROCE'PHALA  ELA'TIOR,  (from  enpeapez, 
a  globe,  and  y.e<p<z\o;,  a  head).  See  Eom  NOPUS. 

SPHE'NO-MAXILLA'RIS  ARTE'RIA,  is  the  first 
branch  of  the  maxillaria  interna  arteria  :  it  goes  to  the 
inferior  orbitary,  or  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  to  the 
orbit,  through  the  foramen  spheno-palatinum. 

Sphe'no-maxilla'res  fissu'ral,  (from  o-tpyvoiSe;, 
and  maxilla,  the  jaw),  inferiorcs  orbit  arcs  Jissurce  are 
formed  by  the  edge  of  the  maxillary  notches  in  the  os 
sphenoides,  continued  in  the  maxilla  superior,  and  there 
called  the  inferior  orbitary  fissures. 

Sphe'no  palatini,  (from  the  same,  and  palatum, 
palate).  These  muscles  rise,  one  on  each  side,  from 
the  os  sphenoides,  and  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of 
the  glandula  palati,  and  back  part  of  the  uvula. 

A  name  also  of  a  lower  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  distributed  to  the  musculus  pterygoidaeus 
interims,  the  back  part  of  the  nares,  the  sinus  sphenoi- 
dalis,  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Sphe'no  pii  aryngal'i,  (pharynx).  These  muscles 
rise,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  alary  processes  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  and  run  to  the  sides  of  the  pharynx. 

Sphe'no  pterygo-pala'tinus.  Valsalva  disco¬ 
vered  that  this  muscle  does  not  belong  to  the  uvula, 
but  to  the  tuba  Eustachiana.  It  rises  from  the  os 
sphenoides,  and  is  inserted  into  the  fore-part  of  the 
palate. 

Spiien'o  salpingo-pharyngje'i  are  muscles 
fixed  by  one  extremity  partly  to  the  sphenoidal  side  of 
the  bony  portion,  partly  to  the  nearest  soft  portion  of 
the  Eustachian  tube;  running  towards  the  external 
wing  of  the  apophysis  pterygoideus,  into  which  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  muscle  is  inserted  :  the  other  portion  runs  to 
the  end  of  the  wing,  and  turns  round  its  forked  ex¬ 
tremity  as  over  a  pulley,  and  is  inserted  in  the  septum 
palati  near  the  uvula. 

Sphe'no  salpingo-staphyli'nus.  See  Cir- 
cumflexus  palati. 

Sphe'no  spina'lis.  See  Dural  matris  ar¬ 
terial. 

SPHI  NCTER  A'NI,  (from  a-jiiyyuj,  to  constrict). 
Orbicularis ;  aspidiscos ;  constrictor  ani ;  cutaneus  ;  cuti- 
culosus,  a  circular  muscle,  or  rather  an  enlargement  of 
the  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  rectum, 
for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  gut  which  surrounds  the 
extremity  of  the  anus. 

Sphi  ncter  labio'rum,  constrictor  labiorum,  orbi¬ 
cularis,  osculatarivs  musculus,  surrounds  the  lips  with 
orbicular  fibres,  and  by  its  action  corrugating  them.  It 
is  an  antagonist  to  all  the  other  muscles  of  the  lips. 

Sphi'ncter  <K9o  phagi,  and  gu'lal.  The 
sphincter  of  the  cesophagus,  or  gula.  See 
CEsophagus. 

Sphi'ncter  vagi'nal.  This  muscle  placed  just 
4  H 
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withrn  the  vagina  consists  of"  two  planes  of  circular 
fibres,  coming  partly  from  the  perinaeum,  and  partly 
from  the  sphincter  ani;  they  surround  the  vagina,  and 
are  lost  in  the  fibres  of  the  crura  clitoridis.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  muscle  is  denied  by  some  anatomists. 

Sphincter  VEsiCAt,  is  a  series  of  transverse  fibres 
running  cross-wise  under  the  straight  fibres  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  in  a  circular  direction.  The  office  of  all 
the  sphincters  is  to  contract  passages  and  prevent  invo- 
Juntary  discharges. 

SPHONDiLHJM.  Probably  the  Brancas  Ultsi- 
KA,  q.  v. 

SPI'CA.  A  SPIKE,  (from  <rra%uy,  JEol.  mtec/yg,  an 
tar  of  corn)  ;  a  species  of  inflorescence,  resembling  an 
ear  of  corn.  Linnaeus  defines  it  alternate  sessile  flowers 
on  a  simple  peduncle.  When  the  flowers  have  the 
same  direction  it  is  termed  spica  secunda ;  when  differ¬ 
ent  ones,  ctisticha. 

Spi'ca  mas.  See  Lavf.ndula  latifolia. 

Spi  ca  fce'mina,  et  Vui.garis.  See  Laven- 

DULA  AUGUST  I  FOLIA. 

.Spi'ca  I'ndica,  et  Na'rdi.  See  Nardus  In- 

DIC  A. 

Spi'ca  Cr'ltica.  See  Nardus  Celtica. 

Spi'ca  Hortula'na.  See  Stcechas. 

Spica  is  also  the  name  of  a  bandage,  which  is  of  three 
kinds,  called  from  their  resemblance  to  an  ear  of  corn ; 
viz.  spica  desccndcns  (see  Deligatio)  ;  spica  inguin- 
alis ,  used  for  the  cure  of  an  intestinal  hernia,  a  dislo¬ 
cation  of  the  thigh,  and  a  fracture  of  the  os  ilei.  It  is 
either  single  or  double  headed;  the  single  is  twenty- 
four  feet  in  length,  and  three  fingers  broad ;  the  end  is 
placed  on  the  os  ilii  of  the  sound  side ;  hence  the  head 
of  the  roller  passes  round  the  bottom  of  the  belly  and 
the  hip,  then  to  the  back  part  of  the  thigh;  comes  up 
between  the  thighs,  is  conveyed  to  the  groin,  and 
thence  over  the  back  where  it  began.  The  bandage  is 
pinned  to  the  compress  on  the  groin,  and  finished  by  a 
turn  or  two  round  the  belly.  When  applied  to  one 
groin  only,  it  is  called  spica  ingvinalis  simplex;  and  when 
this  bandage  hath  two  heads,  the  middle  part  is  placed 
at  the  perinaeum,  whence  the  heads  ascend  obliquely  to 
the  hip,  passing  behind  and  before  to  the  other  hip. 

The  spica  inguihalis  duplex  is  applied  to  both  groins, 
and  is  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  three  inches  broad. 
Its  middle  is  fixed  on  the  loins,  and  brought  round  the 
belly,  where  the  ends  are  changed;  they  then  pass 
round  the  outside  of  the  thighs,  under  the  buttocks,  and 
ascend  on  each  groin.  Having  secured  the  dressing, 
they  ascend  from  thence  over  the  ossa  ilii  to  their  be¬ 
ginning,  where  the  heads  are  again  changed  and  brought 
round  to  the  belly,  where  they  are  once  more  changed, 
descending  on  each  side  of  the  scrotum,  going  round 
the  buttocks  to  each  groin,  and  so  to  the  belly.  They 
are  then  again  changed,  and  they  ascend  to  the  ossa  ilii. 
This  direction  must  be  repeated  often. 

The  simple  spica,  sometimes  called  geranium ,  Is  a 
common  roller,  about  five  ells  long,  and  three  fingers 
in  breadth,  rolled  up  with  one  head.  When  rolled  up 
with  two  heads,  it  is  called  spica  duplex. 

SPIGE'LIA,  (from  its  spicated  top).  See  Anthel- 
MI  A. 

SPILUS.  A  genus  of  the  eighth  order  of  Dr.  Wil- 
lan’s  system  including  natural  marks.  See  Njevus. 

SPI'NA.  See  Processus. 

Spi'NA,  {quasi  spiculina;  dim.  of  tpiea,  a  thorn, 
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from  the  thorny  appearance  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back); 
racfiis;  is  divided  info  true  and  false  vertebrae  The 
true  are  twenty-four  in  number,  viz.  seven  of  the  neck, 
twelve  of  the  back ;  the  first  of  which  is  called  lophailia, 
or  lop/iiu  •  the  second  rnasckalistcr ;  and  five  of  the 
loins.  Each  vertebra  is  composed  of  its  body  and  pro¬ 
cesses.  I  he  body  is  the  thick  anterior  part,  convex 
before,  concave  behind,  and  nearly  horizontal  and 
plain  both  above  and  below.  The  surfaces  of  two  con¬ 
tiguous  vertebrae  are  covered  with  a  cartilage;  and 
there  is  a  ligament,  composed  of  concentrical  curved 
fibres,  firmly  attached  to  the  horizontal  surface  of  the 
vertebrae,  as  well  as  a  strong  ligament,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  edges  of  the  vertebrae,  whose  fibres  decussate 
each  other  in  the  form  of  an  X/  From  each  side  of  the 
body  of  each  vertebra  a  bony  ridge  is  produced  back¬ 
wards  and  to  a  side,  from  the  posterior  extremity  of 
which  one  slanting  process  arises,  and  another  descend- ; 
the  smooth  side  of  each  of  these  four  processes,  called 
oblique,  is  covered  with  a  cartilage,  and  the  two  infe¬ 
rior  oblique  processes  of  each  vertebra  are  articulated 
with  the  contiguous  ones  of  the  vertebra  below.  From 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  oblique  processes  of 
each  side,  the  vertebra  is  stretched  out  laterally,  and 
forms  a  process  called  transverse.  From  the  posterior 
root  of  the  two  oblique  and  of  the  transverse  process  on 
each  side,  a  broad  oblique  bony  plate  is  extended  be¬ 
hind;  and  where  these  meet,  the  spinal  process  rises, 
and  projects  backwards.  These  seven  processes  form 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  vertebrae,  and  are  hollow  a-t 
their  anterior  middle  part:  the  cavity,  joined  with  that 
on  the  back  part  of  the  bodies,,  makes  a  great  canal 
which  answers  to  another  in  the  vertebrae  above  and 
below,  for  the  medulla  spinalis.  There  are  two  semi¬ 
circular  notches  belonging  to  each  vertebra,  which 
coincide  with  two  similar  notches  in  the  adjoining- 
vertebra  ;  and  through  these  foramina,  placed  im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  body  of  the  vertebrae,  the  spinal 
nerves  pass  out. 

The  cervical  vertebrae  are  concave  above  and  convex 
below;  flat  forward  and  behind.  Their  spinal  pro¬ 
cesses  are  bifid,  to  allow  a  more  convenient  insertion 
for  the  muscles.  The  transverse  processes  are  short 
and  generally  bifid,  the  root  having  a  hole  for  the  se¬ 
cure  passage  of  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein :  the  ob¬ 
lique  processes  are  horizontal.  The  rotatory  motions  of 
the  head  are  not  entirely  performed  by  the  first  and  se¬ 
cond  vertebra,  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  rest  of 
the  spine;  for  the  rotation  of  any  two  vertebra  is  in¬ 
considerable,  and  if  this  rotation,  which  nearly  equals  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  was  betwixt  the  first  and  second 
only,  the  spinal  marrow  of  that  part  might  have  beec 
injured. 

The  dorsal  vertebrae  are  of  a  middle  size  between  the 
cervical  and  lumbar,  and  are  flattened  laterally  by  the 
pressure  of  the  ribs,  which  are  inserted  into  small  cavi¬ 
ties  in  their  sides.  The  ribs  are  articulated  between 
two  vertebrae,  except  in  the  first,  eleventh,  and  twelfth, 
where  the  cavity  for  their  reception  is  entirely  formed 
in  the  respective  vertebra. 

The  lumbar  vertebrae  are  the  largest;  the  cartilages 
thicker,  the  spinal  and  oblique  processes  stronger,  as 
their  motion  is  more  extensive,  and  they  are  most  ex¬ 
posed  to  injury. 

The  false  vertebrae  are  divided  into  two  bones,  viz. 
the  os  sacrum  and  os  coccygis. 
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On  the  internal  side  of  the  spine  are  lound  a  number 

of  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands. 

S°1  N  \  -\LT>A,  the  WHirE-THORTS  THEE,  QCClTltht 7- 
kuce,  oxyacanfha,  mespilus  apiiJoUo  sylvestris  spinosa, 
calcitrapq,  hawthorn,  crata-gus  oxycantha  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  6S3,  is  common  in  hedges:  its  flowers  have  an 
agreeable  fragrance,  and  the  infusion  is  used  as  a  tonic 
in  dyspepsia. 

Spi  na  aciba.  See  Berberis. 

Spi  na  Ara'bica.  SeeC  vunuus  spinosissimus. 

Spi'na  JEgypti'aca.  See  Acacia. 

Spi'n.V  CERVi'NA,  SO IX T I  V  A  IN  FECTO  HI  A,  PUR 
ca'trix.  See  Riiamnus. 

Spi'na  hi'rci.  See  Gummi  trag acanth.e. 

Spi'na  sca'pul-e.  See  Scapula. 

Spi'na  solstiti a'lis.  See  Calcitrapa  offi- 

CINAL1S.  .  , 

Spi'na  bi'fida,  hydrops  mcdullce  spinalis ;  hydrocele 
spinalis;  hydrorachitis  spinosa,  is  a  tumour  of  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  seated  upon  the  vertebrae  ot  the  neck,  back, 
or  loins,  receiving"  its  name  from  the  processes  ot  the 
■spine  being  wanting,  where  it  appears.  It  is  congenital, 
known  by  its  situation,  its  watery  contents,  and  'he  palsy 
of  the  parts  below,  which  usually  attends  it-  -Di.  C.  ul- 
len  names  it  hydrorachitis ,  defining  it  a  soft  small  tu¬ 
mour  above  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  the  vertebrae 
opening  beneath. 

This  disorder  is  incurable;  and  the  children  on 
whom  these  tumours  are  found  die  in  a  tew  days.  It 
the  tumour  is  opened,  death  is  more  speedy.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  saw  a  case  ot  this  kind,  with  which  the 
child  lived  four  months,  but  at  length  died  in  convul¬ 
sions.  Mr.  Warner  records  an  instance  of  it  in  a  young 
man  of  twenty  years  old.  (See  his  Cases  in  Surgery. 
Bell's  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  502.)  1  he  disease,  in  its 

most  fatal  form,  consists  of  a  deficiency  of  the  vertebrae 
in  that  part,  and  the  place  ot  the  bone  is  filled  by  an 
accumulation  of  fluid.  An  unossified  portion  of  the 
skull  is  sometimes  filled  by  a  similar  tumour.  Where 
the  patient  has  lived  for  some  years,  the  vertebrae  can¬ 
not  be  wholly  defective,  and  if  the  following  remarks 
of  Mr.  Abernethy  are  applicable,  it  can  only  be  in  these 
less  perfect  cases.  The  reason,  he  observes,  ot  the  accu¬ 
mulation  ot  fluid  in  those  diseases  beneath  the  dura 
rnater  is  not  very  apparent ;  nor  does  the  cause  produc¬ 
ing  the  secretion  appear  to  be  powerful  or  constant : 
for  the  water  collects  very  slowly  at  first;  and,  in  some 
cases,  none  has  ever  been  effused,  and  the  child  has 
grown  up  without  experiencing  any  inconvenience. 
When  once  the  collection  has  begun,  the  cause  ot  its 
continuance  and  increase  is  evident:  the  collected 
fluid  irritates  and  distends  the  membranes  which  se¬ 
crete  it,  and  thus  augments  the  disease.  Besides,  he 
has  seen  very  healthful  infants  who  have  been  very 
imperfectly  formed  with  respect  to  the  vertebrae 
whence  this  dhea.se  originates,  whose  health  has  sus¬ 
tained  but  little  derangement  until  the  tumour  has 
burst,  when  they  have  perished  from  five  inflammation 
of  the  medulla  spinalis,  which  inevitably  ensues.  To 
remedy  all  which,  he  proposes  that  a  gentle  degree  ot 
pressure  should  be  made  on  the  tumour  from  birth,  or 
at  its  commencement,  which  might  produce  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  any  deposited  fluid,  and  thus  prevent  the  disten¬ 
sion  of  the  unsupported  dura  mater.  But  should  this 
have  no  effect,  and  should  the  accumulation  ot  fluid 
continue  to  increase,  as  the  death  ot  the  patient  would 


be  inevitable  on  the  spontaneous  rupture,  he  think?  It 
would  be  vindicable  to  discharge  the  fluid,  by  a  punc¬ 
ture  with  a  finely  cutting  instrument,  and  endeavour  to 
heal  the  wound  immediately ;  and,  should  this  be  ac¬ 
complished,  to  repress  a  future  collection,  by  bandage, 
and  by  those  topical  applications  which  appear  best 
adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Spi'na  cervina.  See  Rhamnus. 

Spi'na  vknto'sa,  ostco  sarcoma  ;  spinet  xentositas; 
si  deratio-,  cancer-,  gangreena  et  sphacelus  ossis ;  teredo ; 
fungus  articuli;  arthrocacc  ;  exostosis ;  and  when  children 
are  the  subjects  Pasdarthrocace,  q  v.  Dr.  Cullen 
makes  this  a  variety  of  the  phlogosis  phlegmone,  from 
its  situation,  and  leaves  it  to  the  judgment  ot  the  more 
experienced  to  determine,  whether  this  complaint, 
with  some  others  he  has  there  enumerated,  should  be 
considered  as  a  species  of  this  genus. 

Spina  seems  to  have  been  a  term  applied  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians  from  its  occasioning  a  pricking  in  the  flesh,  and 
the  epithet  veutosa  is  added,  because  it  seems  to  be 
filled  with  wind.  The  spina  veutosa,  according  to  Mr. 
Sharp,  is  a  caries  of  a  bone,  attended  with  an  internal 
corruption  of  its  whole  substance,  generally  from  pu¬ 
trefaction  of  the  marrow,  by  which  the  periosteum  and 
ligaments,  as  well  as  the  bone,  are  wholly  destroyed. 
See  Caries. 

Mr.  Pott  divides  this  disorder  into  the  hydrops  arti- 
cu/i,  and  the  fungus  articuli,  or  thickening  of  the  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  joint,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  bone. 
The  first  often  comes  on  suddenly,  is  of  short  duration, 
and  rapidly  recedes.  It  often  happens  in  a  relaxed 
habit,  from  a  want  of  lymphatic  absorption,  from  relax¬ 
ation,  from  an  obstruction  in  the  circulation  in  the 
joint,  or  from  rheumatism.  The-  second  is  generally 
known  by  the  uniform  swelling  of  the  parts,  by  their 
hardness  and  inflexibility :  it  usually  ends  in  amputa¬ 
tion.  , 

T  he  bone  affected  is  often  converted  into  a  soft,  ho¬ 
mogeneous,  sebaceous  substance,  resembling  a  cancerous 
gland;  at  other  times  tilled  with  fungous  flesh,  covered 
externally  by  a  thin,  compact  plate,  minutely  perforat¬ 
ed:  sometimes  the  whole  becomes  gelatinous.  The 
first  kind  is  styled  ostco  sarcoma,  though  improperly,  as 
the  substance  is  rather  glandular  than  fleshy,  and  by  no 
means  organised.  The  soft  parts  often  experience 
some,  frequently  a  similar,  disease,  attended  with  great 
pain. 

The  second  species  is  more  properly  the  peedarthro- 
cace,  or  spina  ventosa,  consisting  in  a  swelling  of  the 
body  or  head  of  a  long  bone,  so  that  its  cancelli  arc 
much  enlarged.  The  medullary  membrane  of  the  can¬ 
celli  is  thickened,  and  granulations  sprout  from  it, 
which  destroy  the  substance  of  the  bone,  leaving  an 
external  perforated  shell.  To  this  head  must  be  re- 
ferned  the  enlargement  of  the  phalanges  of  the  extre¬ 
mities  from  scrofula. 

Dr.  White  observes,  that  this  disorder  is  generally 
understood  to  be  a  tumour  in  the  internal  parts  of  die 
bone,  gradually  enlarging  its  substance.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  hard,  and  without  much  pain;  sometimes  ap¬ 
pearing  as  if  puffed  up  with  air,  attended  atfirst  with  a 
dull,  afterwards  with  shooting,  pricking  pains,  gradu¬ 
ally  extending  itself  to  the  periosteum  and  integuments 
which  cover  or  lie  near  the  part  affected,  and,  m  the 
end,  producing  an  ulcer  of  the  most  stubborn  kind,  it 
is  not  confined  to  the  cylindrical  bones;  it  affects 
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nil  those  of  the  head,  face,  neck,  back,  and  chest, 
though  the  former  are  the  most  frequent  seats  of  the 
complaint.  It  is  most  injurious  when  fixed  on  the 
heads  and  processes  of  bones. 

It  may  be  caused  by  a  scorbutic,  scrofulous,  or 
venereal  acrimony,  affecting  the  lamellae  or  medullary 
substance  of  the  bone;  or  by  injury  done  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  vessels  between  the  periosteum,  lamellae,  and 
medulla,  from  external  violence. 

When  mild  and  in  the  early  stage,  proceeding  from 
external  injury,  cold  applications,  with  Goulard's  ex¬ 
tract  in  the  water  of  acetated  ammonia,  have  been  of 
great  service.  When  from  acrimony  in  a  moderate 
degree,  an  alterative  course,  with  mercurial  ointment, 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  or  of  the  woods,  together  with 
an  acescent  and  milk  diet,  will  restrain  its  progress. 
Accidents  are  generally  confined  to  the  external  lamellae, 
and  seldom  produce  diseases  of  great  depth  in  the  cy¬ 
lindrical  bones,  without  some  predisposing  cause  in  the 
habit,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  surgeon  to  exa¬ 
mine.  When  the  superincumbent  parts  begin  to  be 
discoloured,  and  suffer  pricking  pain  and  burning  heat, 
an  ulcer  is  certainly  forming  on  the  outside  of  the  bone. 
At  this  time  the  diseased  part  should  be  laid  bare  by 
a  sufficient  opening,  with  a  caustic  or  the  knife.  Per¬ 
foration,  as  directed  in  the  carious  ulcer,  then  becomes 
expedient;  with  such  dressings  as  will  tend  to  absorb 
the  discharge,  and  restrain  the  flesh  from  growing  over 
the  denuded  bone,  until  the  diseased  part  is  separated, 
or  the  discharge  dried  up.  When  the  whole  of  the 
substance  is  diseased,  particularly  in  or  near  a  joint, 
amputation  is  the  only  remedy;  but  it  is  justly  observed 
by  Mons.  Le  Dran,  that  the  operation  should  not  be 
performed  upon  that  part  of  the  bone  which  is  dis¬ 
eased. 

Amputation  is  seldom  necessary  in  the  swellings  of 
the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes;  but  bathing  the 
parts  in  soap  and  water,  or  a  diluted  solution  of  potash, 
will  be  often  useful.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  pecu¬ 
liarly  necessary  when  a  large  portion  of  bone  is  affected ; 
when  fever,  colliquative  sweats,  and  diarrhoea  have 
come  on.  The  real  osteo-sarcoma,  however,  partici¬ 
pates  of  the  nature  of  cancer,  and  is  apt  to  return  after 
amputation,  particularly  if  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
affected.  Bark,  hemlock,  and  mercury,  have  been  re¬ 
commended  as  internal  remedies,  though  practitioners 
seem  to  depend  little  on  them.  Muriated  lime,  muri- 
ated  barytes,  or  arsenic,  will  probably  be  more  success¬ 
ful.  1  he  actual  cautery  has  been  used,  it  is  said,  with 
success;  and  issues,  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  seem  to 
have  assisted  the  cure. 

See  Boyer  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones;  Severinus 
de  Recondita  Abscessum  Natura;  Hamberger  de 
Spina  Ventosa;  Senac  Praefatio  ad  du  Verney  de  Morbis 
Ossium;  Ruysch,  Epist.  xiv. ;  Sue  de  Spina  Ventosa. 

SPINA'CIA,  (from  Hispania ,  its  native  country, 
supposed  to  be  ulus  Hispauicum) .  Common  spin  age, 
spinaciu  olcracca  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  a.  14.16,  is  only  used  at 
the  table,  and  considered  as  containing  only  a  small 
portion  of  nutritious  matter;  but  if  freely  eaten,  it  is 
laxative,  diuretic,  and  cooling.  See  Raii  Historia. 

SPIN./E  CURVATURA,  a  distorted  spine,  is 
not  an  uncommon  complaint  in  early  youth.  It  arises 
often  from  debility,  in  consequence  of  a  variety  of  pre¬ 
vious  diseases,  sometimes  from  blows,  from  indulging 
an  inclined  posture,  occasionally  from  the  weight  ol  the 


superincumbent  parts,  when  the  height  increases  in  a 
degree  disproportioned  to  the  strength.  '1  he  first  and 
last  cause  are  nearly  allied,  and  the  effects  are  removed 
by  tonics,  by  the  cold  bath,  and  frequently  resting  in  an 
horizontal  position.  When  local  injury  Iras  occasioned 
the  complaint,  or  when  connected  with  a  scrofulous 
habit,  a  different  treatment  is  necessary;  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  judgment  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Pott : 
nor  is  this  method  exclusively  confined  to  the  scrofulous 
species  ;  but  may  be  often  applied  with  success  to  that 
from  debility. 

'The  disease  often  begins  with  general  languor,  list¬ 
lessness,  and  want  of  appetite  ;  no  particular  part  is  ap¬ 
parently  affected  ;  but  general  debility  is  accused,  and 
the  common  remedy  is  the  bark.  At  different  periods 
from  the  first  appearance  of  languor,  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  the  legs  begin  to  fail.  On  stand¬ 
ing  the  knees  involuntarily  bend  forward,  and  in  walk¬ 
ing  the  legs  cross.  If  the  patient  is  then  examined  he 
complains  of  cramps  occasionally  in  the  thighs,  of  un¬ 
easy  sensations,  scarcely  amounting  to  pain,  in  the  legs, 
and  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  the  legs  in  sitting  down 
are  drawn  up,  and  the  power  of  motion  and  the  sensation 
are  soon  lost.  We  say,  “  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances;”  for  these  complaints  occur  only  when  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  arc  affected  ;  but  this,  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  and  most  important  form  of  the  disease,  we  shall 
first  notice. 

When  the  symptoms  just  described  have  assumed  an 
alarming  appearance,  anxiety  is  usually  alive  to  trace 
every  concomitant  circumstance,  and  some  distortion 
is  noticed  in  the  spinal  column.  The  curvature  is  most 
commonly,  from  within,  outwards,  but  sometimes  on 
one  side.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  double  curvature ;  for  if  the  first  deviation  is 
unnoticed,  the  patient,  to  relieve  himself  from  an  un¬ 
easy  position,  rests  chiefly  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
this  posture  produces  the  second  curvature.  Some¬ 
times  only  a  single  vertebra  starts  from  its  place,  some¬ 
times  two,  but  seldom  a  greater  number. 

The  complaint  originates  from  a  disease  of  the  carti¬ 
lages  and  ligaments  communicated  to  the  bones;  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  languid  inflammation  of  scrofulous  habits, 
and  to  terminate  in  caries.  The  starting  of  the  ver¬ 
tebra  from  their  proper  line  seems  to  be  owing  to 
the  unequal  erosion,  and,  of  course,  to  the  want  of  an 
uniform  support. 

While  the  state  of  the  general  health  is  attended  to 
by  general  remedies,  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  de¬ 
bility,  but  to  the  scrofulous  habit,  the  particular  care  of 
the  surgeon  must  be  directed  to  the  curvature;  and  the 
best  means  of  relieving  it  is  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr. 
Pott,  in  procuring  a  considerable  local  discharge  on 
each  side,  as  near  the  curvature  as  possible,  but  beyond 
the  spinal  processes  of  the  protruded  bone.  Tender¬ 
ness  in  this  case  is  cruelty,  and  the  issue  made  either 
with  the  knife  or  the  caustic  should  be  large  enough  to 
contain  a  horse  bean.  If  the  curvature  is  considerable, 
the  size  of  the  issue  should  be  increased.  The  dis¬ 
charge  should  be  continued  till  the  complaint  is  in  a 
great  measure  relieved,  and  the  degree  of  amendment 
may  be  judged  of  by  that  of  the  general  health.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  discharge,  the  complexion, 
becomes  clearer,  the  appetite  is  improved,  the  general 
strength  is  increased,  sensation  and  motion  are  gra¬ 
dually  restored.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  curva- 
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tnre  may  be  reduced  by  this  measurt :  we  dare  not 
deny  that  it  will  not  be  lessened  ;  but  we  have  never 
found  it  so  in  any  considerable  degree,  Phe  chief 
effect  is  to  relieve  the  inflammation  of  the  bones  and 
cartilages.  We  have  indeed  often  seen  palsy  of  the 
lower  limbs  recovered  without  any  remedy,  and  we 
think  that  nature,  by  her  own  powers,  may  restore  the 
sensibility  and  irritability,  if  not  sunk  by  the  languor 
and  debility  induced  by  scrofulous  inflammation  The 
curvature  may  be  prevented  from  increasing  during 
the  action  of  the  drains,  and  possibly,  at  last,  diminished 
by  the  ingenious  machines  of  Mr.  Sheldrake  and  Mr. 
Joues,  which  are  constructed  on  the  justest  principles, 
and  will  not,  like  the  former  stays,  swings,  kc.  add  to 
the  complaint.  After  the  inflammation  is  checked,  we 
have  ordered,  we  think  with  success,  the  sea-bath,  co¬ 
vering  the  issues  with  leather,  secured  by  a  margin  of 
sticking  plaster. 

When  the  curvature  is  in  the  cervical  vertebrae  it  is 
soon  discovered,  though  it  produces  no  very  appro¬ 
priate  symptoms,  as  will  be  obvious  when  we  recollect, 
that  the  cervical  nerves  are  intimately  united  with  the 
other  nerves  of  the  brain  and  spine  in  the  ganglionic 
system.  When  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  affected,  besides 
the  former  symptoms,  a  dry  cough,  hectic  fever  and  pain, 
dyspnoea,  irregular  or  obstructed  alvine  discharges,  are 
said  to  supervene,  it  must  be  recollected,  however, 
that  in  this  case  the  ribs  and  sternum,  wanting  their 
due  support,  fall  down  and  contract  the  chest;  nor  will 
it  escape  the  attent’ve  observer,  that  the  scrofulous  ha¬ 
bit,  which  induces  the  curvature,  may  also  affect  the 
conglobate  glands  of  the  lungs. 

We  have  observed,  that  the  utility  of  issues  is  not  ex¬ 
clusively  confined  to  curvatures  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
connected  with  scrofulous  habits.  We  have  found 
them  useful  in  cases  of  debility,  where  no  such  habit 
was  discoverable,  and  if  weakness  and  languor,  con¬ 
nected  with  any  curvature,  does  not  soon  yield  to  com¬ 
mon  remedies,  the  caustics  should  be  employed ;  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  any  obstinate  pain,  or  other 
complaint,  which  can  be  traced  to  any  part  of  the  spinal 
chain,  may  be  relieved  by  the  same  means.  We  once 
attended  a  person  who  was  said  to  labour  under  a  lum¬ 
bago;  but  the  pain,  on  examination,  appeared  to  be  in 
the  sacrum,  where  no  curvature  could,  of  course,  be 
expected.  It  did  not  yield  to  any  remedy,  and  the 
person,  a  robust  farmer,  could  not  at  last  turn  in  bed 
from  debility.  The  caustics  soon  gave  relief,  and  at 
last  completed  a  cure,  which  might  have  been  more 
readily  obtained  if  he  had  sooner  submitted  to  the  plan, 
which  was  very  early  recommended.  See  Pott’s 
Works  ;  Earle  on  Distortion  of  the  Spine. 

Spi'nje  in  botany  are  the  arms  of  plants  to  keep  off 
cattle.  They  are  supposed,  but  with  little  reason,  to 
be  abortive  leaves.  (See  Plant  A.)  We  find  them 
on  the  branches  of  thorns,  on  the  leaves  of  the  aloe  and 
holly,  on  the  calyx  of  the  carduus,  and  on  the  fruit  of 
the  datura  and  chestnut. 

SPINA'LES  COLLI  MINO'JRES.  See  Inter- 

SPINALES  MUSCULI. 

Spina'les  uumborum  are  some  fasciculi  which 
run  up  from  the  superior  false  spines  of  the  os  sacrum 
to  the  lower  spinal  apophyses  of  the  loins,  which  may 
(je  styled  spinalcs  lumborutn  majores.  The  spinales  mi- 
nores  lie  between  the  spinal  apophyses  of  the  loins 
and  transversales  minores,  between  the  transverse 


apophyses,  which  are  sometimes  of  a  considerable 
breadth.  / 

Spina'les  artr'iuje,  arterior  and  posterior  on 
each  side,  are  produced  from  the  vertebrales ;  each  of 
which,  as  soon  as  it  enters  into  the  cranium,  sends  out 
a  small  branch,  forming  by  its  union  the  posterior 
spinalis.  Afterwards  the  vertebrales  advancing  to  the 
apophysis  basilaris  of  the  os  occipitis,  detach  backwards 
two  other  small  branches,  which  likewise  meet,  and,  by 
their  union,  form  the  spinalis  anterior.  These  spinal 
arteries  run  down  on  the  fore  and  back  sides  of  the 
medulla  spinalis,  and  by  small  transverse  ramifications 
communicate  with  those  which  the  intercostal  and 
lumbar  arteries  send  to  the  same  part. 

Spina'lis  co'lli  rises,  one  on  each  side,  from  the 
spines  of  the  seven  uppermost  vertebras  of  the  back, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  spines  of  the  five  lower  verte¬ 
brae  of  the  neck.  See  Spinalis  musculus. 

Spina'les  do'rsi  mino'res  are  of  two  kinds: 
some  go  laterally  from  the  extremity  of  one  spinal 
apophysis  to  another,  being  often  mixed  with  the  short 
fasciculi  of  the  spinalis  major;  the  rest  lie  directly  be¬ 
tween  the  extremities  of  two  neighbouring  spinal  apo¬ 
physes,  being  separated  from  their  fellows  on  the  other 
side  by  the  spinal  ligament.  See  Spinalis  mus¬ 
culus. 

Spina'lis  do'rsi  ma'jor,  semi spinalis,  is  a  lbng- 
slender  muscle  lying  on  the  lateral  part  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  spinal  apophyses  of  the  back. 

Spina'lis  musculus,  and  its  fellow  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  rises  tendinous  from  the  spinal  processes,  and 
run  to  be  inserted  into  the  transverse  processes.  It  is 
distinguished  into  spinalis  colli,  and  spinalis  dorsi  minor ; 
and  goes  in  this  manner  as  high  as  the  spinal  process 
of  the  second  vertebra. 

SPINO'SA.  See  Spina  rifida. 

SPINO  SUM  SYRl'ACUM.  See  A-lhagt. 

SPIR/E'A  FILIPE  NDULA,  Lin.  Sp.  PL  702; 
drop-wort,  grows  wild  in  fields  and  marshy 
grounds  :  the  root  consists  of  a  number  of  tubercles, 
fastened  together  by  slender  strings  ;  its  taste  is  rough 
and  bitterish,  with  some  pungency.  It  has  been  re¬ 
commended  as  an  astringent  in  dysenteries,  immode¬ 
rate  uterine  fluxes,  &c. ;  as  a  diuretic,  an  aperient,  and. 
deobstraent,  in  scrofulous  habits.  At  present  it  is  to¬ 
tally  disregarded  in  practice. 

SPI'RITUS,  spirit;  any  attenuated,  volatile  sub¬ 
stance  which  exhales  from  bodies  in  a  given  degree  of 
heat ;  and  by  an  imaginary  analogy,  the  nervous  fluid 
hath  been  styled  the  animal  spirit;  a  term  which  we 
may  admit  while  it  implies  no  peculiar  qualities. 

In  botany  it  is  that  volatile  part  of  the  essential  oil  of 
plants  to  which  their  peculiar  smell  and  taste  are  owing, 
and  called  rector  spiritus. 

In  pharmacy  the  name  is  only,  with  propriety,  given 
to  the  spirits  obtained  by  fermentation,  the  general 
dangers  of  which,  as  indirect  stimuli,  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  exposed.  The  same  term  is,  however,  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  oils,  combined  either  with  alcohol  or  water,  in 
a  state  of  vapour,  by  distillation.  Different  vegetables 
impregnate  water  and  alcohol  with  different  degrees  of 
strength,  and  generally  the  watery  spirits,  as  they  are 
styled,  are  strongest,  as  the  water  admits  of  a  greater  heat 
before  it  rises ;  but,  on  this  account,  they  have  often  a 
nauseous  empyreumatic  flavour. 

The  term  spiritus  is  also  added  to  many  products. 
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SPl'RITUS  ffiTHEKEUS,  or  VINI<  &TMEHEUS.  See 
JEther. 

Spi  ritds  camphor.®  TARTAR EUS,  vel  VI N I 
CAMPHORATUS.  See  CaMVHORA. 

Spi  ritus  couhle \rije.  See  Cochlearia. 

SPl'lUTUS  CORNU  CERVI  ;  SAL  AMMON,  CUM  calce 
VIl'U ;  SAT,  AMMONIA!' US  COMPOSITUS;  VOLATILIS 

aromaticus.  See  Alkali  volatile. 

Spi'ritus  V1NI;  tenuis,  vel  rectijicatus.  See  Vi- 
NU.M  ADUSTUM. 

Spi'ritus  sai.is  marini  ;  coagulatus,  vel  Glauberi. 
See  Marinum  sal. 

Spi  it itus  NiTRi ;  Glauberi,  dulcis,  «$•  cetheris  uitrosi. 
See  Nit  rum. 

Spi  Hires  volatiles  fcetidus.  See  Asaeoi- 

TI  DA. 

Spi'ritus  .etherius  vitriolicus  compositus. 
See  Liquor  miner  alls  anodynus  LIoffmanni. 

Spi'ritus  Minderkhi,  aqua  ammonice  ucctutce. 
See  Alcai.i  volatile. 

SPISSAME'NTA.  See  Stymmata. 

SPLA'CHNON.  See  Bhyon. 

SPLANCHNIC  A,  (from  tnrAxyyvov,  a  boxed).  Me¬ 
dicines  appropriated  to  the  diseases  of  the  viscera. 

SPLANCHNOLO'GIA,  splanchnology,  the 
doctrines  respecting  the  different  viscera. 

SPLEN,  vel  LIEN.  The  Spleen,  left  liver  of 
Hippocrates  j  BASTARD  liver  of  Aristotle  ;  James 
ventriculi  of  other  ancient  authors,  implying  that  it 
warms  the  stomach ;  is  situated  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium  laterally,  in  the  cavity  between  the  false  ribs 
and  the  spine.  It  is  of  a  long  oval  figure,  about  seven 
fingers’  breadth  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth, 
generally  of  a  livid  or  black-red  colour,  and  very  lax, 
covered  by  the  peritonaeum.  Its  convex  side  is  next 
the  diaphragm  ;  the  concave  broken  by  a  longitudinal 
sulcus  where  the  splenic  vessels  enter,  dividing  the 
spleen  into  an  under  anterior,  and  upper  posterior  part. 
T  he  superior  side  is  broader  and  more  concave  than  the 
inferior,  and  is  proportioned  to  the  greater  curvature  of 
the  stomach.  The  side  below  lies  backward  on  the  left 
kidney,  and  forward  on  the  colon.  The  convex  side 
of  the  spleen  is  turned  towards  the  concave  side  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  spleen  has  naturally  two  fissures,  and 
these  are  often  so  deep  that  this  viscus  is  said  to  be 
divided  into  two  or  three.  Its  bulk  differs  in  different 
persons,  wholly  independent  of  disease;  and  the  colour, 
which  in  adults  is  purple,  is  of  a  brighter  red  in  infants. 

The  spleen  consists  almost  wholly  of  blood,  and  it  is 
apparently  cellular,  at  least  it  appears  so,  when  injected 
from  the  veins;  but  this  structure  is  not  perceived  when 
the  injection  is  thrown  into  the  arteries.  The  varia¬ 
tion  has  led  to  a  suspicion  that  the  seeming  cellular 
structure  is  owing  to  extravasation ;  but  it  takes  place 
regularly  in  the  freshest  spleens  with  very  moderate 
force,  and  the  artery  may  perhaps  divide  too  minutely 
to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  injection.  If  this,  how¬ 
ever,  be  true,  it  will  afford  another  instance  besides  the 
corpora  cavernosa  penis,  where  the  office 'of  absorption 
is  performed  by  red  veins,  though  their  function  is 
here  also  unnecessary,  as  no  viscus  is  more  plentifully 
supplied  with  lymphatics.  In  brutes  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  numerous  and  large.  In  oxen  and  sheep  there 
are  no  venal  ramifications,  but  only  branching  sinuses, 
except  a  small  portion  of  venal  trunk,  perforated  on  all 
sides  at  the  extremity  of  the  spleen. 


The  aorta,  when  it  has  passed  into  the  abdomen, 
sends  off  the  cceliac  artery,  from  whence  the  splenic 
proceeds.  This  artery  is  much  larger  than  appears  to 
be  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  viscus,  and  it 
wanders  a  little  eccentrically  over  the  pancreas,  to 
which  it  gives  branches,  and  behind  the  stomach,  send¬ 
ing  oil  branches  to  the  latter,  which,  from  their  short 
course,  are  called  vasa  brevia.  It  then  enters  the  con¬ 
cave  surface  ot  the  spleen,  dividing  very  minutely,  most 
probably,  as  we  have  said,  discharging  its  contents  into 
cells,  from  whence  the  blood  is  taken  up  by  the  splenic 
vein,  and  carried  to  the  vena  portte.  '1  he  nerves  of  the 
spleen  are  small,  and  come  from  the  plexus,  formed  of 
the  posterior  branches  of  the  eighth  pair  and  the  great 
intercostal.  „  5 

The  spleen  is  connected  with  the  stomach  by  a  li<ra- 
ment  and  the  vasa  brevia  ;  with  the  omentum  and  the 
left  kidney  ;  with  the  diaphragm  by  a  portion  of  the 
peritoneum;  with  the  beginning  of  the  pancreas  by 
the  branches  of  the  splenic  artery  ;  and  with  the  colon, 
by  a  ligament.  From  these  connections  it  is  apparently 
much  influenced.  It  rises  and  sinks  in  some  decree 
with  the  diaphragm,  is  raised  in  its  concave  portion 
upwards  and  forwards,  so  that  from  a  perpendicular  it 
has  almost  a  transverse  direction,  by  the  distension  of 
the  stomach,  and  varies  also  in  its  situation  by  different 
states  of  the  colon.  When  the  splenic  vein  is  tied  it  is 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  same  distension  is  obviously 
apparent  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  full,  the  spleen  is  small,  and  is  found  so  in 
those  who  die  sudden  and  vibfent  deaths ;  while  in  per¬ 
sons  sinking  under  lingering  diseases  it  is  unusually 
large.  This  organ  has  no  excretory  duct. 

The  use  of  the  spleen  has  perplexed  physiologists  of 
every  era,  nor,  after  the  inquiries  of  two  thousand  years, 
are  we  much  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Not 
to  dwell  on  ancient  fancies,  that  it  was  an  equipoise  to 
the  liver,  designed  to  keep  the  blood  warm  and  fluid, 
or  to  assist  in  the  generative  function,  we  shall  step  on 
to  the  more  modern  ideas.  We  must  premise,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  has  been  extirpated  by  Ruysch,  Valisnieri, 
and  others,  without  producing  any  inconvenience;  that 
it  has  been  found  hardened,  schirrous,  ulcerated,  &c. 
with  few  morbid  symptoms,  except  dyspeptic  ones. 
Even  in  the  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Drake,  in  Dr.  Dun¬ 
can’s  Medical  Journal,  the  cause  of  death  was  the  com¬ 
pression  of  the  spleen  on  the  colon. 

Air.  Hewson,  who  supposed  the  red  particles  to  be 
flattened,  and  to  consist  of  a  solid  nucleus  and  a  vesi¬ 
cular  part,  supposed  that  the  thymus  gland  furnished 
the  central  part,  and  the  spleen  the  vesicular.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  opinion,  he  asserted  that  the  blood  in  the 
splenic  vein  had  a  smaller  proportion  of  coagulable 
lymph  than  other  venous  blood,  and  that  the  red  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  splenic  artery  contained  no  central  nu¬ 
cleus.  The  whole  system,  as  well  as  its  supports,  are 
visionary,  and  contradicted  by  the  observation  of  others. 
It  would  indeed  appear  that  as  we  had  no  elaboratory 
for  the  red  particles,  they  might  probably  be  formed  in 
a  viscus,  where  their  proportion  is  so  considerable ;  but 
it  would  seem  very  singular,  that  they  should  be  ela¬ 
borated  merely  to  be  sent  to  the  liver,  and  we  find  no 
duct  by  which  they  can  be  conveyed. 

Another,  and  a  generally  prevailing,  opinion  has  been 
that  it  assists  the  liver  in  the  secretion  of  bile.  This  is 
indeed  highly  probable;  but  it  is  no  exclusive  assistant; 
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for  all  the  vessels  of  the  abdomen  may  be  supposed  to 
have  a  similar  office,  since,  like  the  spleen,  they  send 
their  fluids  to  the  vena  portre.  When  these  authors 
add,  that  the  blood  from  the  spleen  is  more  alkalescent 
or  putrescent,  they  assert  boldly,  instead  of  cautiously 
inquiring.  Neither  is  true.  The  blood,  from  its  co¬ 
lour,  is  more  carbonated  than  the  common  arterial  blood, 
and  this  may  probably  arise  from  its  stagnation,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  slower  circulation  through  the  cells  ;  but 
how  the  excess  of  carbon  fits  it  for  the  better  secretion 
of  bile,  those  must  explain  to  whom  the  mystery  of 
this  function  has  been  revealed.  We  believe  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  be  true,  though  we  doubt  the  elucidation,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  Dr.  Babington,  we  are  informed,  has  found 
that  the  bile  formed,  after  the  spleen  has  been  remov¬ 
ed,  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  fluid  in  its  usual 
state,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Morgagni  and 
others  to  the  contrary. 

Others  "have  asserted  that  the  pressure  of  the  full 
stomach  on  the  spleen  accelerates  the  circulation 
through  it,  supplying  the  liver  with  fluids  when  most 
wanted;  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  that  in  those  who  do  not  die  of  a 
lingering  disease  the  spleen  is  small.  On  examination, 
however,  by  experiment,  every  kind  of  compression 
was  found  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  fluids  in  the 
spleen,  and  this  has  suggested  the  more  modern  opi¬ 
nion,  which  we  shall  briefly  explain. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  the  splenic  artery, 
before  it  enters  the  spleen,  sends  oft  arteries  to  the 
pancreas,  and  to  the  stomach ;  the  latter  called,  from 
their  short  course,  vasa  brevia.  If  then  the  motion  of 
the  blood  be  retarded  in  the  spleen,  a  larger  proportion 
will  be  conveyed  through  these  vessels,  and  the  stomach 
rather  than  the  liver  supplied  with  an  additional  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood.  This  opinion  is,  at  the  first  view,  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  but,  on  reflection,  it  must  appear  a  very  circuitous 
mode  of  supplying  the  stomach  with  blood,  when  the 
coeliac  and  the  aorta  are  so  near.  The  construction 
also  of  a  complicated  organ  to  give  blood  to  different 
branches,  merely  in  consequence  of  its  compression,  is 
by  no  means  suitable  to  the  usual  simplicity  of  nature. 
If,  too,  the  spleen  is  raised  by  filling  the  stomach,  the 
course  of  the  blood  to  it  would  be  more  direct,  and  the 
circulation  through  the  vasa  brevia  less  ready  ;  to  which 
we  may  add,  that,  in  considering  the  process  of  diges¬ 
tion,  we  found  no  necessity  for  a  considerable  supply  of 
fluids  in  the  stomach  itself.  The  food  only  undergoes 
in  that  organ  a  preparatory  process,  and  the  chyle  is 
formed  in  what  we  have  considered  as  a  supplementary 
stomach,  the  duodenum.  While  the  means  ot  the  sup¬ 
ply  are,  therefore,  objectionable,  the  supply  itself  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  without  an  object. 

Dr.  Rush’s  late  opinion  is  apparently  more  visionary  ; 
but  it  gains  force  on  reflection.  He  thinks  that  the 
spleen  is  a  receptacle  for  an  over- proportion  of  blood, 
to  preserve  more  important  organs  from  too  great  dis¬ 
tension  or  rupture.  He  supports  his  opinion  by  vari¬ 
ous  arguments  :  1.  The  size  and  strength  of  the  artery, 
which  is  much  larger  than  the  hepatic,  though  the  liver 
is  four  times  larger  than  the  spleen,  and  stronger  than 
the  aorta,  in  the  proportion  of  1212  to  1000.  It  has 
only  a  single  artery,  and  not,  like  the  liver  and  other 
organs,  one  for  its  nutrition,  and  another  for  its  secre¬ 
tin'll.  The  organ  is  also  highly  distensile,  and  Dr. 
Baillie  fount!  it  to  weigh  eleven  pounds  thirteen  ounces, 


without  any  deviation  from  its  usual  texture,  figure,  or 
colour.  2.  The  situation  of  the  spleen  near  the  heart, 
and  in  a  part  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  may  be,  for  a 
time,  greatly  enlarged  without  doing  any  injury  to  the 
neighbouring  organs.  We  have  added,  “  fur  a  time., 
since,  in  the  case  quoted  from  Dr.  Drake,  death  seemed 
to  ensue  from  its  pressure  on  the  colon.  3.  The  pheno¬ 
mena  that  lake  place  in  running;,  laughing,  from  the 
shocks  ^f  a  hard-trotting  horse,  &c.  seem,  in  Dr. 
Rush’s  opinion,  to  support  the  same  idea.  Ihe 
pain  is  commonly  called  the  spleen  ,  and  if,  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  most  commonly  on  the  left  side,  it 
will  be  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  doctrine.  4.  'I h« 
quality  of  -the  blood,  which  Dr.  Rush  contends  is  less 
coagulable  than  the  rest  of  the  circulating  fluid,  which 
is,  lie  thinks,  owing  to  the  feeble  action  ot  the  veins  ; 
but  the  premises  have  been  denied,  and  the  conclusion 
is  evidently  fallacious.  5.  The  nature  of  the.  diseases 
which  produce  obstructions  ot  the  spleen.  These  are 
intermittents  and  remittents  of  every  kind,  particularly, 
according  to  Morgagni,  chronic  fevers ;  to  Proust,  ma¬ 
niacal  persons  j  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  all 
who  die  of  lingering  diseases.  But  these  facts  give 
only  a  feeble  assistance  to  his  opinions ;  for  we  have 
observed,  that  the  pressure  of  the  stomach  diminishes 
the  size  of  this  viscus,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  sto¬ 
mach  is  seldom  distended,  except  with  flatus.  0.  'lhc 
diseases  which  must  commonly  follow  an  inlarged  or  an  ob¬ 
structed  spleen,  viz.  haemorrhages.  From  Hippocrates 
to  Lieutaud  this  connection  has  been  observed,  and  it 
merits  particular  notice.  7  ■  'The  diseases  which  follow 
the  loss  of  the  spleen,  viz.  flatulency,  indigestion,  head- 
ach,  and  an  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  urine,  and 
semen.  These  facts  are,  however,  by  no  means  well 
supported;  nor,  if  admitted,  would  the  consequence 
follow  that  these  diseases  are  exclusively  owing  to  ful¬ 
ness.  Comparative  anatomy  does  not  afford  Dr.  Rush 
much  assistance  ;  for  in  animals  the  spleen  is  smaller, 
and  of  a  more  simple  structure;  yet  their  motions  are 
more  rapid.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  system  seems 
more  probable  than  any  other,  and  may  hold  its  place 
till  superseded  by  that  of  a  more  enterprising  theorist. 
We  have  not  noticed  one  other  office  assigned  to  this 
organ  by  the  same  author,  that  of  absorbing  and  suffocat¬ 
ing  Undue  impressions  on  the  nervous  system,  as  it  has 
not  the  slightest  support  from  argument  or  analogy. 

Numerous  diseases  of  the  spleen  have  been  disco¬ 
vered  by  dissection ;  but  few,  if  any,  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  previous  symptoms.  Ot  inflammation 
and  enlargement  of  the  speen  we  shall  soon  speak,  as 
well  as  of  its  hernia  (Splenalgia  and  Splknocele). 
It  has  been  found  peculiarly  small,  suppurated,  gan¬ 
grened,  cartilaginous  (Columbus),  ossified  (Borelli), 
adhering  to  the  liver  or  bladder,  deeply  indented,  divided 
into  two,  sometimes  three,  distinct  organs  ;  in  many 
instances  wholly  wanting  (Hollerius  and  Kerkringius), 
occasionally  tilled  with  flatus,  or  quite  empty.  Had 
the  previous  circumstances  of  these  cases  been  better 
known,  the  use  of  this  organ  might  have  been  more 
completely  ascertained. 

SPLENA'LGIA,  vel  SPLENITIS,  (from  vtXr,v, 
spleen,  and  aAyoy,  pain).  Pa  in  in  the  SPLEEN.  We 
have  included  both  diseases  in  one  article,  as  the 
splenalgia,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  is  only  a  more  languid, 
inflammation  of  this  organ,  or  the  effects  ot  it. 

Splenitis  is  characterised  by  pain,  tension,  brat,  and. 
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tumour  iti  the  region  of  the  spleen,  with  pyrexia  ;  the 
pain  increased  by  pressure;  and  it  is  said  by  the  authors 
of  the  Stahlian  school,  who  have  been  most  attentive  to 
the  disease,  to  be  ushered  in  with  peculiarly  violent 
shivering,  succeeded  by  a  most  intense  heat  and  intole¬ 
rable  thirst;  the  paroxysms  generally  assuming  a  quar¬ 
tan  form.  In  general,  however,  inflammation  of  the 
spleen  is  attended  with  little  distress,  and  is  terminated 
often  by  haemorrhage,  frequently,  it  is  said,  from  the 
left  nostril. 

The  cure  of  the  disease,  if  peculiar,  has  not  been 
generally  described.  It  must  be  treated,  say  authors, 
like  hepatitis  ;  but  we  are  left  uncertain  how  far  laxa¬ 
tives,  or  how  far  mercury,  may  be  employed.  Blisters 
are  indicated  by  the  pain  and  tension  ;  but  as  the  spleen 
has  no  excretory  duct,  we  can  produce  no  discharge 
from  it,  and  any  discharge  of  bile  will  relieve  the  in¬ 
flamed  spleen  only  in  proportion  to  tlie  share  which  it 
has  in  filling  the  vena  portae. 

The  splenalgia  is  the  more  languid  chronic  in¬ 
flammation  of  this  organ,  often  degenerating  into  a  hard 
schirrous  tumour,  frequently  of  an  enormous  size, 
sometimes  into  a  vast  purulent  or  watery  sac.  It  is 
called  an  agutcake,  from  its  following  intermittents, 
and  is  common  in  South  America  and  India,  from  the 
bilious  remittents  of  these  climates.  The  general 
symptoms  are,  an  uneasy,  dull,  tensive  sensation  on  the 
left  side,  without  fever.  It  is  discoverable  by  a  hard 
tumour  occupying  the  seat  of  the  spleen,  and  resem¬ 
bling  its  figure,  attended  with  a  sense  of  weight.  The 
tumour  is  sometimes  very  large,  often  succeeds  a  quar¬ 
tan  intermittent,  and  frequently  terminates  in  ascites. 
The  complexion  is  of  a  lead  colour ;  the  bulk,  with 
atrophy,  dyspnoea,  a  sense  of  weight,  drawing  down¬ 
wards  towards  the  left  side,  and  oppression  at  the  sto¬ 
mach  after  eating,  sufficiently  distinguish  it.  At  last 
their  feet  become  anasarcous,  and  ulcers  of  the  legs 
frequently  supervene. 

A  variety  of  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  this 
disease,  which  we  can  scarcely  suppose  to  have  ever 
been  essential.  Nature  has  relieved  it  by  a  discharge 
of  what  was  styled  black  bile ;  but  more  probably  by 
the  spleen  concreting  with  the  colon,  and  discharging  its 
contents  into  that  intestine.  Pregnancy,  and  a  puru¬ 
lent  discharge  from  the  uterus,  it  is  said,  have  also  re¬ 
lieved  it. 

The  other  remedies  are  purgatives,  chiefly  saline 
ones,  hemlock,  arnica,  steel,  mercury,  which  we  can, 
however,  find  reco'mmended  by  one  author  only; 
leeches  applied  to  the  anus,  and  a  plaster  composed  of 
bryony.  In  one  of  the  late  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Re¬ 
searches  there  is  a  curious  account  of  the  remedies  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  native  practitioners  of  that  country.  If 
we  mistake  not,  the  actual  cautery  was  the  remedy 
employed,  which  is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  and  was 
successfully  employed  by  Zacutus  Lusitanus. 

Splena'lgia  suppu r ato  ri a.  Inflammation  of 
the  spleen,  tending  to,  or  ending  in,  a  suppuration. 

SPLENIA,  (from  splen,  the  spleen) .  Compresses, 
resembling  the  spleen  in  shape,  made  of  lint,  tow,  and 
folded  rags.  Their  principal  uses  are  to  guard  against 
cold,  to  secure  dressings  under  them,  to  convey  and  to 
continue  the  action  of  embrocations ;  to  fill  up  inequa¬ 
lities  and  depressions ;  and  to  prevent  the  skin  from 
being  irritated  by  the  stricture  of  the  bandages. 

SPLE  NICA.  See  Splenalgia. 


Sple'nica  arte'ria.  The  SPLENIC  artery 
passes  downwards,  and  to  the  left  side,  behind  the  upper 
edge  of  the  pancreas,  to  which  it  gives  branches :  af¬ 
terwards  it  divides  into  several  branches,  which  enter 
the  fissure  on  the  inside  of  the  spleen.  Before  they 
enter  the  spleen  they  give  off  the  vasa  brevia,  the  epip- 
loica,  sent  to  the  omentum,  and  the  gastrica  sinistra, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  vasa  brevia. 

Sple'nica  vena.  The  splenic  vein  is  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  vena  portae  ventralis,  running  trans¬ 
versely  from  the  right  to  the  left,  first  under  the 
duodenum,  and  then  along  the  lower  side  of  the  pan¬ 
creas  near  the  posterior  edge ;  in  its  course  giving  off 
several  branches.  It  terminates  after  a  winding  course, 
and  sending  oft'  several  branches  in  the  fissure  of  the 
spleen,  where  it  divides  nearly  in  die  same  manner  as 
the  splenic  artery. 

Sple'nica  ve'na  bra'chii.  See  Basilica  vena. 

SPLENI'TIS,  (from  erjrXr-v,  the  spleen).  See  In¬ 
flam  m  atio  splenis,  vel  lienis.  (See  Splenal¬ 
gia.)  The  name  also  of  the  vein  in  the  left  hand,  called 
salvatclla ,  while  it«  fellow  in  the  right  hand  is  called 
jccorciria. 

SPLE'NIUM,  (from  its  efficacy  in  the  disorders  of 
the  spleen ) .  See  As  p  l  e  n  i  u  m  . 

SPLENIUS,  (from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape  of 
the  spleen),  triangularis ,  and  mastoidxus  superior ,  rises 
from  the  ligamentum  colli,  a  little  below  the  first  trans¬ 
verse  line  of  die  os  occipitis,  from  the  lower  verte¬ 
brae  of  the  neck,  and  five  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  posterior  part  and  whole  length  of  the 
mastoid  process,  and  into  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas  and  dentata,  serving  to  bend  the  neck  backwards. 
Albinus  divides  this  into  two  muscles,  viz.  the  splenius 
capitis,  and  the  splenius  colli ;  but  this  division  is  ap- 
parendy  unnecessary.  See  Mastoid;eus  musculus. 

SPLENOCELE,  (from  splen,  and  rupture).  A 
hernia  of  the  spleen,  in  which  it  passes  through 
the  relaxed  divided  parietes  of  the  abdomen  on  the  left 
side,  or  through  the  inguinal  ring  of  the  same  side.  It 
is  discovered  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  under  the 
navel,  the  protuberance  appearing  to  extend  itself  to 
the  inguinal  ring,  and  the  spleen  is  perceived  to  extend 
itself  from  the  region  of  the  left  hypochondrium  into 
this  tumour.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  parenchymatic 
firmness  of  the  protuberance,  and  from  the  want  of  the 
signs  which  accompany  an  enterocele,  epiplocele,  and 
more  particularly  a  hysterocele.  These  different  situa¬ 
tions  constitute  the  two  species  of  splenocele.  See  No* 
sologia  Methodica  Sauvagesii,  vol.  i.  p.  20 Q. 

SPLENT.  A  scale  of  flexible  wood,  or  pasteboard, 
used  by  surgeons  to  support  a  fractured  bone.  The 
best  are  made  of  long  narrow  pieces  of  wood,  glued  on 
leather,  which  gives  flexibility  without  injuring  its 
firmness.  The  whalebone,  sometimes  used,  is  less 
convenient,  as  it  is  softened  by  the  perspiration  or  the 
discharges. 

SPODION.  See  Saccharum. 

SPO  DIUM  A  RABUM,  (from  arfotios,  ashes), 
burnt  ivory,  cincrulum,  ebur.  Ivory  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  .of  the  tusks  of  elephants,  which  often  grow  to 
seven  feet  in  length,  and  are  of  a  proportionate  thick¬ 
ness;  one  of  them  will  sometimes  weigh  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds.  The  African  ivory  turns  yellow  with 
keeping;  the  Ceylon  ivory  preserves  its  whiteness  longer. 
The  shavings  are  boiled  in  water,  to  form  a  jelly,  which 
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resembles  the  jelly  of  hartshorn:  the  African  i\ory 
abounds  most  with  oil  and  salt,  the  qualities  of  which 
are  not  different  from  those  obtained  from  hartshorn, 
When  ivory  is  burnt  to  blackness,  it  is  called  ivory 
black  and  velvet  black. 

Spodium  abasir  is  a  term  also  applied  to  burnt  ashes, 
metalline  calces,  and  a  composition  of  white-lead  and 
oil,  called  putty. 

Spo'dium  GRff.co'RUM.  See  Album  canis. 

SPOLIA'RIUM.  See  Apodytkrium. 

SPONDY'LIUM,  (c-rov vertebra,  from  the 
shape  of  its  root).  See  Pastinaca. 

SPO'NGIA,  (era'oyyia).  Sponge,  besacker,  is  a  very 
bibulous,  soft  substance,  full  of  perforations,  and  elas¬ 
tic,  brought  from  Smyrna  and  Aleppo.  Those  pieces 
which  are  full  of  fine  perforations  are  called  males,  and 
of  these  the  hardest  are  styled  tragi,  the  others  /ewa/cs. 
See  Besonna. 

The  spongy  mass  is  occasionally  turbinated  or  tubu¬ 
lar,  lobated  or  branched,  and  the  foramina  are  of  an  ir¬ 
regular  figure.  Its  substance  consists  of  horny  or  co¬ 
riaceous,  flexible  fibres,  crossing  e*ach  other  in  a  net¬ 
work,  agglutinated  together,  covered  in  its  natural  state 
with  a  gelatinous  matter,  which  appears  sensible  or  ir¬ 
ritable,  and  which  soon  disappears.  It  was  the  general 
opinion,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  that  this  was  a  ve¬ 
getable  substance,  though  previous  to  his  era  its  ani¬ 
mal  nature  was  suspected.  W  hen  corals  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  animal,  the  analogy  transferred  the  sponges 
to  the  animal  kingdom  also  ;  an  opinion  confirmed  by 
the  odour  exhaled  in  burning  them.  They  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  supposed  to  be  the  habitation  of  an  animal,  styled 
polypus  polymorph  ik. 

The  perforations  of  a  sponge  are  unequal  in  length 
and  depth,  and  these,  which  are  covered  in  their  natural 
state  with  a  gelatinous  matter,  are  apparently  the  mouths 
of  the  animal,  in  which  Mr.  Ellis,  so  early  as  the  year 
saw  evident  contractions  and  dilatations. 

They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  con¬ 
siderable  depths,  fixed  to  the  rocks,  and  are  separated 
by  divers.  A  man  in  those  islands,  the  Archipelago,  is 
not  permitted,  as  Tournefort  informs  us,  to  marry  till 
he  has  shown  his  skill  in  diving;  but  this  occupation 
does  not  preserve  tiiem  from  the  most  abject  poverty. 
When  taken  up,  they  arc  carefully  washed  in  fresh  wa¬ 
ter,  and  this  is  their  only  preparation. 

The  reproduction  of  sponges  is  very  rapid,  since  rocks 
which  have  been  exhausted  are  replenished  again  in 
two  years.  The  finest  sponges  are  the  youngest,  though 
some  spots  are  supposed  to  furnish  them  of  a  superior 
quality.  Abut  fifty  species  are  enumerated;  but  the 
characters  of  many  are  very  uncertain.  1  he  common 
sponge  is  described  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  lv. 

The  river  sponge,  found  in  the  stagnant  lakes  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  brittle,  without  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  also  by  a  polypus. 

Sponges  are  preferred  to  flannel,  in  applying  foment¬ 
ations,  as  they  retain  the  heat  longer ;  for  tents  to  dilate 
wounds,  for  which  purpose  they  are  dipped  in  hot  bees’ - 
wax,  pressed  until  cold,  and  then  cat  into  proper  sizes  ; 
for  pledgets  to  be  applied  over  the  lint  which  is  laid  on 
the  stump  after  amputating  a  limb.  It  adheres  strongly 
to  the  mouths  of  wounded  vessels,  and  when  retained 
by  proper  compression,  has  been  more  efficacious  in 
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preventing  hemorrhages  than  agaric  or  puff  ball.  It  is 
useful  also  in  scrofulous  complaints,  when  reduced  by 
lightly  burning  it  to  a  black  powder,  which  is  given 
in  doses  from  gr.  x.  to  3  i.  two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  and 
its  virtues  seem  to  depend  on  a  volatile  alkaline  salt,  with 
which  it  abounds,  joined  with  the  oil  of  the  sponge; 
but  as  the  advantages  have  appeared  wholly  owing  to 
the  natron,  this  salt  is  generally  preferred  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  practice.  It  has  been  particularly  celebrated  for 
removing  that  large  swelling  of  the  neck  termed 
Bronciiocele,  q.  v. 

If  this  remedy  is  preferred,  to  obtain  it  in  the  most 
active  state  the  sponge  is  cut  in  small  pieces,  freed 
from  the  stony  matters  lodged  in  it,  burnt  in  a  close 
earthen  vessel  until  it  is  black  and  friable,  powdered  in 
a  stone  or  a  glass  mortar,  and  kept  in  a  close  phial  for 
use.  During  the  incineration  it  should  be  constantly- 
agitated. 

Except  the  bags  of  the  silk-worm,  more  volatile  alka¬ 
line  salt  is  obtained  from  sponge  than  from  any  other 
matter.  By  boiling  the  sponge  in  water,  it  gives  out  a 
portion  of  sea-salt ;  by  burning  it  to  ashes,  it  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  natron.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica; 
Neumann’s  Chemistry. 

Spo'ngia  so'lis.  See  Bononiensts  lapis. 

SPONGIO  SUM  OS,  (from  its  resembling  sponge) ; 
the  o.s  etkmoides.  The  ossa  spongiosa  inferiora  are  two 
oblong  bones  lying  loose  between  the  anterior  and  pos¬ 
terior  nostrils,  glued  to  the  upper  maxillary  bones,  and 
convex  towards  the  septum  nasi,  and  concave  on  that 
which  faces  the  sinus  maxillaris.  Each  has  two  pro¬ 
cesses  on  their  upper  edge ;  the  posterior  covers  part 
of"  the  maxillary  sinus  ;  the  inferior  joining  with  the  os 
unguis  composes  part  of  the  ductus  lachrymalis. 

Ossa  spongiosa  superiora.  See  Ethmoides 
os. 

SPO'NSA  SO'LIS.  See  Ros  sons,  and  Calen¬ 
dula. 

SPORADICI,  (from  trveipw,  to  scatter) .  Sporadic 
diseases  are  opposed  to  epidemics  as  accidental  scat¬ 
tered  complaints,  neither  general  nor  contagious. 

SPRUCE  BEER.  An  antiscorbutic  drink,  highly 
esteemed  by  the  northern  sailors,  particularly  the  New¬ 
foundland  men,  and  esteemed  useful  in  many  cutaneous 
complaints  of  this  climate,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c. 
It  derives  its  whole  virtue  from  the  turpentine.  (Sec 
Terebinthina  and  Abies.)  An  extract  of  the 
black  or  white  spruce  is  imported,  two  or  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  which  added  to  sixteen  gallons  of  water, 
in  which  as  many  pounds  of  molasses  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  dissolved,  is  fermented  with  a  due  propor¬ 
tion  of  yeast.  When  the  fermentation  is  a  little  abated 
it  is  bottled  for  use,  and,  as  this  process  still  goes  on, 
it  soon  becomes  a  very  brisk,  and  not  an  unpleasant, 
drink.  In  America,  Newfoundland,  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Lapland,  the  branches  of  the  spruce  fir  are 
boiled  in  the  water  previous  to  the  fermentation. 

SPU'MA  ARGE  NTI,  (from  a-rrvw,  to  spit  vp) ,  See 
Cathimia. 

SPUTUM,  (from  the  same),  whatever  comes 
from  the  mouth  by  coughing.  The  sputum  is  some¬ 
times  tinged  only  with  blood,  sometimes  wholly  bloody, 
with  at  least  an  almost  imperceptible  mixture  of  mucus. 

In  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs  this  sputum  is  highly 
dangerous,  as  it  shows  an  impending  hectic,  or,  in  the 
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last  stages  of  that  complaint,  a  fatal  debility.  In  Pf.- 
ripneumony,  q.  v.,  we  have  found  it  by  no  means 
dangerous,  except  perhaps  in  very  old  people  ;  and  the 
various  changes  of  the  sputum  in  that  disease  vve  have 
already  mentioned.  A  salt  sputum  shows  considerable 
debility,  as  the  serum  probably  exudes  unchanged.  A 
bitter  sputum  seldom  occurs  but  in  jaundice ;  for  this 
must  be  distinguished  from  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth, 
which  often  arises  from  bile  in  the  stomach.  A  sweet 
sputum  is  uncommon,  if  distinguished  from  the  sweet 
taste  in  the  mouth,  already  mentioned  (see  Saliva)  ; 
the  purulent  and  fetid  both  arise  from  purulent  matter 
(see  Phthisis).  Portal  has  observed  the  sputum  some¬ 
times  black,  which  he  attributes  to  a  stain  from  the . 
bronchial  glands,  or  from  their  substance.  It  is  some¬ 
times  calculous ;  occasionally  worms  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  with  it ;  polypous  or  membranous  substances 
have  been  also  evacuated  in  this  way. 

See  Weber  de  Signis  ex  Sputo;  Rinck  de  Sputo  ut 
Signo ;  Oribasius;  Hebenstreit  de  Sputo  Critico. 

SCILJA'LOR.  See  Auchmos. 

SQUA’MTE,  (from  erxaY/cu,  to  excavate).  Scales. 
Laminae  of  morbid  cuticle,  hard,  thickened,  whitish, 
and  opaque.  They  have  at  first  the  figure  and  extent  of 
the  cuticular  lozenges;  but  afterwards  often  increase 
into  irregular  layers,  denominated  crusts.  Both  scales 
and  crusts  repeatedly  fall  off,  and  are  reproduced  in  a 
short  time. 

In  botany  it  means  a  narrow  pointed  leaf,  at  the  base 
©f  the  calyx  of  some  flowers,  resembling  a  scale. 

SQUI'LLA  CRA'NGON.  See  Crangon. 

SQUINANTHUM,  (from  its  use  in  quinsy).  See 
Juncus  ODORATUS. 

STA'CHYS,  a  spike-,  from  its  spicated  stalk 

and  seed).  See  Marrubium  verticillatum. 
Sta'chys  foetid  a.  See  Galeopsis. 

Sta'ohys  palustris.  See  Panax  coloni. 

STA'CTE,  (from  trla^cu,  to  distil).  See  Myruha. 
STA'CTICON.  See  Enstactox. 

STA  GMA,  (from  <rla.'(u),  to  distil).  A  liquor  ex¬ 
posed  to  distillation ;  as  well  as  a  name  for  the  acidum 
vitriolicum. 

STAHLIAN  SYSTEM.  If  any  medical  author  pos¬ 
sessed,  in  a  very  superior  degree,  an  acuteness  of  per¬ 
ception,  extensive  knowledge  of  his  own  science,  an 
imagination  and  fancy  peculiarly  active,  discovering  the 
most  distant  and  unsuspected  relations,  it  was  George 
Ernestus  Stahl.  His  name  is  now  confounded  with 
the  visionary  philosophers,  by  those  to  whom  his  fancies 
alone  are  known,  or  to  whom  his  metaphysical  writings 
only  are  familiar  ;  for  he  was  an  acute  but  an  eccentric 
metaphysician,  and  his  language  is  peculiarly  intricate, 
often  unintelligible.  This,  however,  arises  from  the 
minute  accuracy  of  his  distinctions,  and  from  the  strict 
logical  form  of  his  reasoning.  He  first  pointed  out  the 
phenomena  of  a  living  organised  machine,  distinct  from 
a  series  of  tubes  propelling  fluids  mechanically;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  peculiar  laws  of  animal  life.  Ide  first 
showed  how  health  or  diseases  depended  on  a  due  ba¬ 
lance  of  tire  several  movements  of  the  living  machine, 
or  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium :  in  fact,  he  laid  the 
foundation  ot  the  nervous  pathology  of  Cullen,  who, 
however,  we  suspect,  received  it  at  second  hand  from 
Hoffmann. 

When  the  university  at  Halle  was  founded,  in  1  G(J4, 


he  was  chosen  professor  there  at  the  age  of  thirty-four^ 
and  was  a  colleague  with  the  laborious  Hoffmann.  The 
brilliancy  of  his  genius  soon  enlightened  every  branch 
ot  science  which  he  undertook  to  teach  ;  and  though 
rivalled  in  industry  by  Hoffmann,  and  confuted  in  the 
field  of  metaphysics  by  a  philosopher,  to  whom  it  was 
no  discredit  to  yield,  Leibnitz,  he  continued  his  bril¬ 
liant  career  to  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  life.  His 
chemical  labours  we  have  already  appreciated,  and  of 
his  metaphysics  it  is  not  our  province  in  this  place  to 
speak.  But  a  pleasant  outline  ot  his  whole  system  may 
be  found  in  a  highly  humorous  little  work,  entitled 
"The  Vision,”  appended  to  the  chapter  on  “  the  Mun¬ 
dane  Soul,”  in  die  “  Light  of  Nature  pursued,”  by  Mr. 
Abraham  Tucker,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Edward 
Search.  His  medical  works  are  a  Collection  of  These*, 
in  six  volumes,  quarto,  which,  as  we  have  often  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  remark,  are  in  the  foreign  universities,  the 
work  of  the  masters.  In  these  he  displays  his  system 
in  distinct  disquisitions;  but  the  chief  foundation  is 
contained  in  those  entitled  De  Motu  Tonico,  et 
jEstus  Maris  Microcosmici.  It  was  our  intention  to 
have  given  an  abstract  of  these  two  theses;  but  the  la¬ 
bour  and  space  would,  we  found,  have  been  misapplied. 
We  have  indulged  in  subjects  of  curiosity  ;  but  these,, 
we  fear,  would  not  have  been  considered  as  such.  The 
outline  of  the  whole  is  published  in  a  work  well  known, 
his  “  Theoria  Medica  Vera,”  which  appeared  in  1734; 
and  in  his  “  Negotium  Otiosum,”  published  at  Halle  in 
1720. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  great  cordiality 
between  the  rival  professors,  Hoftmann  and  Stahl ;  but 
a  studied  civility  seems  to  have  prevailed,  and  Hoff¬ 
mann,  in  more  than  one  instance,  copies  from  Staid. 
Indeed,  whatever  relates  to  the  living  principle  in  the 
works  of  the  former  is  evidently  borrowed  from  his  col¬ 
league.  The  spasmus  periphajricus  is  only  another  term, 
for  the  motus  tonicus. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  “  Theoria  Medica  Vera” 
is  the  superintending  power  of  the  immaterial  principle, 
which  he  carried  so  far  that  he  almost  leaves  it  in  doubt 
whether  the  foetus  does  not  form  itself  by  its  own  volition. 
At  least  he  contends  that  the  mind  actuates  the  body 
not  only  by  willing  the  end,  but  the  means,  so  drat  not 
only  every  distinct  muscle  is  moved  by  the  particular 
volition  referred  to  that  muscle,  but  that  digestion,  the 
peristaltic  motion,  and  the  several  secretions,  are  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  same  will,  especially  directed  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  organs.  He  certainly  was  goaded  on  by  his  con¬ 
troversy  with  Leibnitz,  whom  he  never  condescends  to 
name,  to  this  absurd  extent ;  but  that  the  superintend¬ 
ing  power  of  nature  is  directed  to  remedy  any  deviation 
from  a  state  of  health,  or  to  restore  any  injured  part, 
is  generally  acknowledged.  The  difference,  however, 
is,  that  modern  authors  consider  these  efforts,  which 
they  style  the  vires  mcdicatrices  natural,  as  the  effect  of 
organisation,  or  of  pre-established  associations,  while 
Stahl  contends  that  they  arise  from  the  immediate  in¬ 
fluence  of  mind  conscious  of  the  error  or  defect,  and 
willing  the  motions  necessary  for  the  correction  or 
supply.  We  certainly  have  no  evidence  of  such  men¬ 
tal  exertion,  and  in  the  simplest  cases  of  volition  we  see 
this  principle  directed  only  to  the  end,  apparently  with¬ 
out  any  view  to  the  means. 

While  nature  was  thus  constituted  the  presiding 
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rower,  art  must  be  apparently  useless.  It  were  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  attempt  assisting  a  principle  so  sagacious 
and  powerful ;  and  indeed  the  practice  of  the  Stahlians, 
directed  to  allure  or  appease  this  “  divinity  that  stirs 
within  us,"  was  peculiarly  inert,  and  often  absurd.  The 
state  of  the  abdominal  viscera  they  particularly  attended 
to,  and  to  prevent  infarctions  they  were  anxious  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  discharge  of  the  haemorrhoids.  From  this 
fancy  of  Stahl  the  practice  extended  to  Germany,  and 
was  too  popular  to  be  overlooked  by  the  celebrated 
eclectic  Boerhaave. 

The  opinions  of  Stahl  have  been  long  neglected  in 
this  country,  and  the  few  facts  which  we  have  here  col¬ 
lected  may  now  appear  to  wear  the  garb  ot  novelty. 
The  language,  however,  of  this  system  has  unfortunately 
become  fashionable.  Its  era  commenced  with  Mr.  J. 
Hunter,  to  whom  anatomy  and  physiology  are  greatly 
indebted,  but  who  has  considerably  injured  both  by  the 
most  unscientific  expressions.  To  take  on  diseased 
action,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  can  mean  no 
more  than  to  be  diseased,  unless  we  adopt  the  principles 
of  Stahl ;  and  many  such  expressions  are  common  in 
his  works.  His  followers  have  assumed  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  liberty,  and  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  lieai 
of  the  exertions  of  the  constitution  “  alarmed  by  some 
impressions,  taking  on  actions  in  consequence  of  such 
alarm ;  and  even  the  blood  coagulating  from  some  sup¬ 
posed  sense  of  the  necessity  of  the  change.  A  late 
work  of  merit,  Adams  on  Morbid  Poisons,  contains 
much  of  this  exceptionable  language. 

The  followers  of  Stahl  have  been  peculiarly  happy 
in  their  arrangements,  and  Juncker  and  Nen ter  have 
given  tabular  views  of  diseases  and  remedies,  accoid- 
iiw  to  the  views  of  their  master,  which  may  still  be 
consulted  with  advantage.  The  last  English  work,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  system,  if  we  except  those  of  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter  and  Mr.  Adams,  was  Dr.  Nichol’s  Anima  Medina, 
though  several  traces  of  the  same  doctrines  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays. 

STA'MINA,  in  botany,  (sto,  to  stand,  from  their  up¬ 
right  posture),  chives,  are  those  upright  filaments  which, 
on  opening  a  flower,  we  find  within  the  coiolla  sur¬ 
rounding  the  pistillum,  said  by  Li  mucus  to  be  the  male 
organs  of  generation,  whose  office  it  is  to  prepare  the 
pollen.  Each  stamen  consists  of  the  filament  and  an- 

In  medicine  stamina  mean  the  degree  of  strength  and 
vigour  in  the  constitution  ;  a  term  often  confined  to 
the  primordial  fibrous  structure. 

STA'NNUM,  (from  its  resembling  antimony). 

Tin,  plumbum  candidum,  diabolus  mctallorum,  because 
when  incorporated  with  other  metals  they  are  not  re¬ 
duced  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty ;  Jupiter,  acakum, 
ai  azdir,  alienee,  alnec ;  caldar ;  cydur;  dilcalcgi;  is  the 
lightest  of  all  the  metals,  less  fixed  in  the  fire,  soft, 
flexible,  and  malleable,  though  it  increases  the  elasti¬ 
city  and  sound  of  other  bodies.  Its  specific  gravity, 
when  hammered,  does  not  exceed  J.2<  f),  and  its  hard¬ 
ness  6.  It  has  a  strong  disagreeable  taste,  and  emits  a 
strong  odour  when  rubbed. 

Tin  is  very  malleable,  and  capable  of  being  hammer¬ 
ed  into  leaves  of  which  two  thousand  would  only  be  an 
inch  in  thickness;  but  it  is  not  required  of  such  tenuity 
m  the  principal  manufacture  in  which  it  is  employed, 
silvering  looking-glasses,  and  the  foil  seldom  exceeds 
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jrj'o 6  part  of  an  inch.  It  is  extremely  ductile  and  tena 
cions;  for  a  wire  A  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  support 
thirty-one  pounds’  It  melts  long  before  ignition,  at  a  beat 
of  about  4  1 6°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  in  melting  it  crackles. 

Tin.  exposed  to  heat  in  an  open  vessel,  is  soon  co¬ 
vered  with  a  grey  oxide:  in  a  more  continued  heat  it 
becomes  white,  and  is  then  styled  putty,  q  he  metal 
ignites  in  a  very  high  temperature,  if  exposed  to  the  aii, 
and  becomes  a  fine  white  powder,  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  crystals.  The  metal  itself,  carefully  cooled, 
crystalises  in  the  form  of  a  rhomboidal  piism.  M. 
Proust,  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  xxviii.  213,  has 
sfiown,  that  tin  can  combine  with  two  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  oxygen,  forming  the  yellow  and  white  oxides. 
The  yellow,  formed  by  a  precipitation  from  its  solution 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  by  pure  kali,  contains  twenty  parts 
of  oxygen  in  one  hundred.  The  white  is  procured  by 
heating  tin  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  contains 
twenty-eight  parts  of  oxygen.  It  is  the  same  also  ap¬ 
parently  with  the  white  oxide  procured  by  heat.  Tin 
combines  with  sulphur  and  phosphoius;  but  not  u  ith 
carbon,  hydrogen,  or  azot.  The  sulphuret  of  tin  is 
the  aura  in  musivum,  sometimes  applied  to  the  rubber 
as  an  assistant  in  exciting  electricity.  Neither  the  sul¬ 
phuret  nor  phosphorat  of  tiu  is  used  in  medicine. 

'Hie  combinations  of  tin  with  other  metals  produce 
some  unexpected  consequences.  It  increases  the  hard¬ 
ness,  tenacity,  and  fusibility  of  copper,  while  it  dimi¬ 
nishes  its  ductility.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  alloy  is 
greater  than  the  mean  density  of  the  two  metals,  and 
the  specific  gravity  increases  with  the  propot  tion  of  tin. 
Cannon  and  bell  metal,  bronze,  and  the  mirrors  of  te¬ 
lescopes,  are  made  with  different  proportions  of  these 
metals,  as  well  as  the  cutting  instruments  of  the  ancients, 
which  rendered  tin  so  particulaily  valuable  to  them. 
This  metal  is  also  used  to  defend  the  copper  vessels  from 
the  action  of  corrosive  fluids;  but  it  is  so  thin,  that  it 
soon  wears  off,  and  its  state  should  be  from  time  to_ 
time  examined.  A  vessel  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and 
three  inches  three  lines  in  depth,  was  found  by  Bayen 
to  retain  only  twenty-one  grains  of  tin.  Pins,  tenter¬ 
hooks,  and  various  iron  and  brass  instruments,  aie 
whitened  by  tin.  The  English  tin  is  yet  umi vailed  $ 
that  of  Malacca  comes  next  to  it. 

Sulphuric  acid,  when  heated,  does  not  dissolve  tin; 
but  forms  a  peculiar  substance  styled  an  oxy-sulpbat, 
from  which  theT  oxide  is  soon  precipitated.  If  not 
heated,  or  if  tin  with  a  minimum  of  oxygen  be  used,  a 
sul ph at  of  tin  is  formed,  which  crystalises  in  needle-like 
crystals.  With  the  sulphurous  acid  it  is  partly  precipi¬ 
tated,  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret  partly  dissolved. 

Nitrous  acid  oxidates  tin;  but  forms  with  it  a  very 
slight  union.  When  the  solution  is  concentrated  the 
oxide  separates.  The  nitric  acid  will  not  dissolve  it. 

'The  muriatic  acid  dissolves  tin  freely;  and  Proust 
has  shown  that  the  water  of  the  acid  is  decomposed  in 
the  solution,  the  oxygen  combining  with  the  metal, 
and  the  hydrogen  flying  off  in  a  fetid  vapour,  which  he 
thinks  owing  to  the  arsenic.  The  rest  of  the  arsenic  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder.  This  acid 
combines  with  both  oxides  of  tin.  Muriat  of  tin  is  a 
yellowish  fluid,  yielding,  on  evaporation,  small  needle¬ 
like  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  slightly  deliquescent, 
and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  2.2y.  This  salt  attracts 
oxygen  from  almost  every  body. 

4  I  2 


The  oxymuriat  of  tin  has  been  long  known  by  the 
name  of  the  smoking  liquor  of  Libavius.  When  an 
amalgam  of  tin,  consisting  of  two  parts  of  this  metal 
and  one  of  mercury,  is  triturated  with  equal  parts  of  an 
oxymuriat  of  mercury,  and  distilled  with  a  moderate 
heat,  some  water  first  comes  over,  and  then  a  white 
vapour  rushes  at  once  into  the  receiver,  condensing  into 
a  transparent  liquid,  which  smokes  only  when  the  bot¬ 
tle  which  contains  it  is  opened.  The  smoke  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  this  volatile  salt  combining  with  the  air. 
When  it  stands  over  water  it  crystal ises  on  the  side  of 
the  jar.  When  thrown  into  water,  it  produces  heat 
and  dissolves,  if  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  sufficient :  se¬ 
ven  parts  of  water,  mixed  with  twenty-two  of  fuming 
muriat,  condenses  into  a  solid  mass.  Oxymuriat  of  tin 
dissolves  an  additional  quantity  of  the  metal,  and  thus 
becomes  common  muriat  as  the  additional  oxygen  is 
seized  by  the  metal.  It  is  the  oxymuriat  of  tin  which 
is  used  in  dying  scarlet,  or  tin  dissolved  in  the  nilro- 
muriatic  acid. 

The  other  acids  have  no  particular  action  on  tin,  or 
the  compounds  have  not  been  sufficiently  examined. 
At  least,  with  the  exception  of  the  acetous,  they  form 
no  part  of  our  present  object.  The  acetous  acid  acts 
slowly  on  tin,  oxidating  and  dissolving,  even  when  as¬ 
sisted  by  heat,  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  When  this 
acid  is  in  the  state  of  vinegar,  it  was  supposed  that  it 
might  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  lead  usually  contained  in 
tin,  and  some  experiments  were  made  by  Vauquelin 
directed  to  this  purpose.  (Annales  de  Cliimie,  xxxii. 
24  <).  He  found  that  the  acid,  only  where  with  the 
metal  it  was  in  contact  with  the  air,  dissolved  a  small 
portion  of  the  tin;  but  if  the  latter  exceeded  the  lead  in 
the  proportion  of  one-sixth,  none  of  the  lead  was  dis¬ 
solved.  The  acetous  acid,  boiled  with  tin,  dissolves  it 
(Morveau),  and  forms  crystals,  though  the  experiment 
has  not  succeeded  with  other  chemists. 

Tin  seems  to  have  very  little  action  on  the  human 
body,  though  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that,  like 
other  metals,  it  possesses  a  tonic  power.  It  has  been 
given  in  chorea  and  epilepsies ;  but  later  authors  have 
limited  its  effects  to  those  cases  which  apparently  de¬ 
pend  on  worms.  The  justice  of  this  decision  we  cannot 
appreciate,  -fn  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  uterus  it  has 
been  also  recommended,  chiefly,  we  believe,  from  the 
high  commendations  of  the  ant  ihecticof  Pater  ius,  which 
contains  a  calx  of  tin,  with  a  very  inert  oxide  of  anti- 
tnoDy.  This  boasted  remedy  is  said  by  Vogel,  Hoff¬ 
mann,  and  others, to  be  highly  serviceable  as  a  diaphore¬ 
tic,  and  antiscorbutic ;  to  be  useful  in  malignant  fevers, 
hysteria,  and  chincough.  It  is  certainly  a  medicine  of 
little  active  power,  and  has  been  long  neglected.  The 
magisterium  jovis  is  a  calx  of  tin,  precipitated  by  an 
acid.  It  has  been  given  in  a  dose  of  four  grains  in 
hysteria;  and  applied  externally  in  cancer,  foul  ulcers, 
and  fistula. 

T.he  bezoardicum  joviale  is  a  most  complicated,  but 
inert,  formula,  and  seems  in  the  result  to  be  only  a 
calx  of  tin,  as,  during  the  deflagration,  the  mercury 
will  be  dissipated,  and  the  antimony  rendered  wholly 
inert.  It  is,  however,  highly  commended  in  disorders 
of  the  lungs  and  of  the  womb :  but,  like  every  other 
preparation  of  tin,  strongly  reprobated  by  Sited)!,  Boer- 
haave,  and  others.  (Trilleri  Dispensatorium.  Univer¬ 
sale,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1  and  HU). 
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The  crocus  jovis  is  an  amalgam  with  mercury,  fror- 
which  the  latter  metal  is  expelled  by  heat,  leaving  ap¬ 
parently  the  tin  partly  oxidated.  It  is  used  externally 
in  cancers  and  foul  ulcers;  internally  it  is  recommend¬ 
ed  in  lues,  the  plague,  as  a  diaphoretic  in  gout,  &c. ; 
but,  like  the  former  preparation,  suspected,  and  often 
reprobated. 

Ihe  sal  stanni  or  jovis  is  an  acetite  of  tin,  to  which 
nitre  is  sometimes  added,  and  it  is  recommended  in 
diseases  of  the  uterus.  The  pUlulm  dontinarum ,  used 
for  the  same  purposes,  contain  also  this  salt.  The  sudo- 
rificum  magnum  Fabri  is  only  a  calx  of  tin. 

We  have  pursued  this  subject  more  minutely  than 
its  importance  merits,  and  have  followed  the  praises  and 
censures  of  this  remedy  in  the  original  authors  to 
some  extent.  We  will  not  employ  the  time  of  our 
readers  to  so  little  purpose  as  we  have  done  our  own. 
Ihe  result  is,  that  tin,  as  a  remedy,  is  commended  or 
reprobated  rather  from  prejudice  than  experience,  and 
that  its  admirers  and  enemies  have,  in  few  instances, 
spoken  from  observation  of  its  real  effects.  It  appears 
to  us  a  tonic  of  no  considerable  powers,  and  we  find 
little  real  support  of  its  uterine  or  diaphoretic  virtues. 
Its  sensible  effects  are  inconsiderable. 

In  later  periods  filings  of  tin  have  been  recommended 
by  Dr.  Alston  for  destroying  worms,  particularly  the 
taenia,  in  doses  of  from  two  drams  to  an  ounce,  in 
treacle.  It  was  suspected  that  these  act  by  the  arsenic 
often  contained  in  tin  ;  but  the  purest  metal  is  equally 
effectual,  and  it  is  now  supposed  that  their  power  is 
wholly  mechanical. 

Tin  when  heated  becomes  so  brittle,  that  by  agita¬ 
tion,  when  just  ready  to  melt,  it  may  be  shaken  into  a 
fine  powder.  The  pulvis  stanni  is  made  by  first  melt¬ 
ing  the  tin,  then  pouring  it  into  a  box,  and  agitating  it 
violently  till  cold;  part  of  the  tin  becomes  a  fine  gray 
powder,  and  by  a  repetition  of  the  process  the  whole 
of  the  metal  is  thus  changed;  but  the  tin  is  more  easily 
powdered  by  triturating  three  parts  with  one  of  coral¬ 
line.  Doses  of  this,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  may  be 
given  twice  a  day,  and,  after  repeating  it  for  six  or 
seven  days,  a  brisk  purge  may  be  administered  with 
great  advantage  in  worm  cases.  If  this  remedy  be 
again  tried,  the  pulvis  stanni,  or  the  acetis  stanni,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  most  promising  preparations,  and  we 
have  great  reason  to  suspect  that  either  would  be  a  va¬ 
luable  medicine  in  those  states  of  irritability  which 
constitute  what  are  styled  nervous  diseases.  See 
Lewis’s  Materia  Medica ;  Neumann’s  Chemistry;  Al- 
brect  de  Medicamentorum  Saturni norum.  et  Jovialium 
Natura  et  Usu. 

STA  PEDIS  MU'SCULUS,  (from  stapes),  lies  in  a 
little  cavity  of  the  os  petrosum,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
head  of  the  stapes. 

STATES,  (in  quo  pcs  stat ,  because  it  resembles  a 
stirrup),  stands  with  its  basis  upwards  and  inwards 
upon  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  at  its  narrower  part  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  the  inside  of  the  long  process  of  the  in¬ 
cus.  See  Aurjs. 

STAFHISAGRIA  (<ria/u;  uypua,  from  its  leaves  re¬ 
sembling  the  xu  Id  cine) ;  a  liter  as,  pcdicularisj  pcdicularia, 
phtheiroctonon ,  delphinium  plantaai  folio,  aponitum  ureas 
ricini  fere  foliis  /lore  cceru/eo  magno,  staves  acre, 
LOUSEWORT,  PA  I,  MATE  D  LARK-SPUR,  delphinium 
staphisagria  Lin.  Sp.  PL  75U,  is  a  plant  with  large 
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leaves,  and  blue  flowers,  followed  by  pods  containing 
large,  rough,  triangular,  dark-coloured  seeds;  a  native 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  seeds 
are  brought  to  us. 

The  seeds  have  a  disagreeable  smell,  a  nauseous,  bit¬ 
ter,  burning  taste;  and  if  taken  in  doses  from  ten  grains 
to  a  scruple,  they  purge  and  vomit  roughly,  inflaming 
often  the  throat  and  stomach ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
used  to  destroy  lice.  Their  acrimony  is  partially  ex¬ 
tracted  by  water,  totally  by  rectified  spirit,  though  not 
raised  by  either  in  distillation.  Neumann  obtained  from 
4 SO  parts  4.0  of  alcoholic  extract,  with  g 0  parts  of  fixed 
oil,  and  44  of  an  insipid  watery  extract.  Inversely  he 
obtained  95  watery  and  only  one  part  of  spirituous  ex¬ 
tract,  with  71  of  oil.  Decoctions  of  the  seeds  have 
been  used  for  curing  the  itch;  but  for  destroying  lice, 
&c.  the  fine  powder  is  strewed  on  the  part,  and  secured 
with  a  proper  bandage.  If  the  decoction  is  more  con¬ 
venient,  an  ounce  may  be  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
a  few  minutes.  The  powder  may  be  mixed  with  oat¬ 
meal  to  kill  mice  and  rats.  See  Neumann’s  Chemis¬ 
try.  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

STAPHYLI'NI,  (from  o-latpv\ri,  the  uvula),  azi/gos 
Morgagni,  divided  by  Winslow  into  staph t/lini  and  cpis- 
taphplini,  as  in  some  subjects  they  are  distinguished  by 
a  very  fine  white  line,  but  in  general  they  form  only 
one  muscle,  which  is  fixed  by  one  extremity  in  the 
common  point  of  the  posterior  edges  of  the  ossa  palati, 
and  from  thence  run  downwards  and  backwards  along 
the  middle  of  the  septum,  and  also  along  the  middle 
of  almost  the  whole  uvula,  adhering  to  the  tendons  of 
the  circumflexus.  It  is  inserted  into  the  tip  of  the 
uvula,  which  it  contracts  or  raises  upward  and  forward. 
STAPHYLI  NUS  EXTE'RNUS.  See  Circum- 

Fl.EXUS  PALATI. 

Staphyi.i'nus  Gr.ecorum,  and  Sylvestris. 
See  Daucus  vulgaris. 

STAPHYLO'MA,  (from  <rhx<pukrt,  a  grape),  com¬ 
prehends  two  disorders  of  the  eye;  one  in  which  the 
cornea  is  gradually  rendered  protuberant;  the  other, 
when  the  iris  bursts  through  the  tunica,  deforming 
it  with  a  tumour,  like  a  grape,  and  destroying  the 
sight.  These  tumours,  from  their  different  forms  and 
sizes,  are  styled  margarita >  myocephalon ,  davus,  vis¬ 
ion,  pomum,  via,  or  acinus.  The  cornea  is  rendered 
protuberant  by  a  thickening  of  its  coats,  or  by  a  col¬ 
lection  of  water  behind  it,  and  in  the  former  case  the 
staphyloma  is  either  total  or  partial,  and  in  the  latter  it 
is  transparent.  The  protuberance  is  sometimes  owing 
to  little  fleshy  tubercles  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head, 
and  occasionally  this  species  is  combined  with  ulcers, 
ectropium,  8cc.  There  is  sometimes  a  dark  blue  tu¬ 
mour  on  the  sclerotic,  which  arises  from  a  prolapsus  of 
the  choroid,  which  penetrates  through  the  laminae  of  the 
sclerotic  when  the  constitution  is  greatly  debilitated. 
The  sclerotica  is  also  sometimes  swelled,  with  great 
pain  and  violent  inflammation,  which  frequently  ends 
in  a  suppuration,  or  a  cancer.  Mons.  St.  Yves  pro¬ 
poses  to  extirpate  the  tumour,  and  then  dress  with 
lint  dipped  in  brandy  and  water;  after  which  the  arti¬ 
ficial  eye  may  be  fixed.  If  the  case  is  slight,  compresses 
of  alum-water  may  be  laid  ou,  and  the  patient  should 
lie  continually  on  his  back.  More  active  stimuli  have 
been  applied  to  excite  absorption,  or  to  destroy  the  tu¬ 
mour.  Janin  mentions  the  butter  of  antimony,  sooth¬ 
ing  the  pains  by  alternate  bathing  with  milk  iu  which 


saffron  had  been  previously  dissolved;  another  author 
has  advised  a  ligature  previously  impregnated  with  ar¬ 
senic.  Archigenes,  as  we  are  informed  by  Galen,  re¬ 
commended  the  juice  of  cantharides;  Richter  the  la¬ 
pis  infernal  is;,  ltowley  the  spiritus  nitri  finnans.  A 
thread  has  been  passed  through  it  by  Fabricius  ;  and 
issues  have  been  recommended  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Celsus  observes  that  the  species  of  staphyloma  called 
davus  is  a  callous  tubercle  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  and 
takes  its  denomination  from  its  figure.  He  advises  it 
to  be  perforated  to  the  bottom  of  the  root  with  a 
needle,  to  be  cut  out,  and  then  dressed  with  lenients. 
Compression  is  generally  injurious.  The  cure  is  not  in 
general  undertaken  to  recover  the  sight,  but  only  to  re¬ 
move  the  deformity  and  the  bad  symptoms.  See  Ofii 
thalmia;  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  page  313,  &c.i 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  232. 

STAPHYLO  SIS.  A  protuberance  or  protrusion  of 
the  choroides  of  the  eye.  See  Staphyloma. 

STATICE,  (from  errarj^w,  to  stop,  from  its  astrin¬ 
gent  properties).  Statice  limonium  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  39L 
See  Behen  rijbrum. 

STATION  ARIA  FE'BRIS.  Sydenham  applies 
this  epithet  to  fevers  which  owe  their  origin  neither  to 
heat,  cold,  dryness,  nor  moisture,  but  rather  depend,  as 
he  supposes,  on  a  certain  secret  and  inexplicable  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  impregnating  the  air 
with  deleterious  effluvia,  but  which  after  a  certain 
period  of  years  declines  and  yields  to  another.  Each 
of  these  general  constitutions  is  attended  with  its  own 
proper  and  peculiar  kind  of  fever,  which  never  appears 
in  any  other.  A  late  author.  Dr.  Webster,  with  more 
industry  than  judgment  has  endeavoured  to  show  that 
all  extensive  epidemics  are  owing  to  such  effluvia  in 
consequence  of  earthquakes,  volcanos.  See. 

STA'XIS,  (from  <r7«£cu,  to  distil).  See  Apost AXIS. 

STEATI  TES,  (from  clea.p,  fat).  See  Polysar- 
CIA;  and  Cimolia  alba.  In  modern  systems  of 
mineralogy  it  is  a  magnesian  earth,  though  it  contains 
O.SO  of  flint,  and  only  o.  1 7  of  magnesia,  with  two  of  ar¬ 
gillaceous  earth,  and  one  of  iron. 

STEATOCE'LE,  (from  1 rhap,  suet ,  and /iijAij,  a  her¬ 
nia).  See  Hernia  scrotalis. 

STEATQ'MA,  (from  <r1eoLp,  suet).  A  WEN.  (See 
N.evus.)  Its  contents  resemble  suet:  it  does  not 
yield  to  escharotics;  but  if  inconvenient  must  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  knife, 

Steatoms  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body. 
Fabricius  describes  one  of  twenty-six  pounds  on  the 
scapula,  and  Rhodius  one  of  sixty  pounds  between  the 
scapulae.  In  the  Medical  Commentaries,  i.  21 9,  and  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  bl,  are  instances  of 
similar  tumours  adhering  to  the  stomach  and  liver:  Dr. 
Parsons,  iu  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  also  describes 
one  of  a  considerable  size  attached  to  the  head.  A 
case  is  recorded  where  such  a  tumour  grew  so  large  as 
to  obscure  the  sight,  and  considerably  distort  the  fea¬ 
tures.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  enumeration 
farther,  nor  can  we  take  one  step  in  the  pathology. 
The  matter  is  the  sebum,  and  the  tumour  apparently 
originates  in  the  sebaceous  glands.  Yret  weean  scarce¬ 
ly  believe  it  possible  for  them  to  admit  of  such  consi¬ 
derable  distension  ;  nor  can  we  trace  any  remote  causes 
by  means  of  which  the  accumulation  ot  such  a  quantity 
of  this  secreted  fluid  can  be  collected.  The  only  one 
which  has  been  noticed  is  a  blow,  which,  we  kuow. 
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tr..iv  produce  languid  inflammation,  and  increase  secre¬ 
tion  in  general.  (SeeTuMon.)  Extirpation  is  the  only 
effectual  remedy,  though  a  curious  case  is  recorded  by 
Kallschmid  of  one  having  been  diminished  by  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  food.  Mercury  is  'recommended  by  Bartho- 
line. 

The  sebaceous  humour  of  (he  steatom,  according  to 
Alt;  Hill  (Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  50),  generally  undergoes 
no  alteration  for  a  great  number  of  years,  except  a  gra¬ 
dual  increase  in  size.  In  general,  all  encysted  tumours, 
when  small  and  properly  situated,  maybe  turned  out 
entire,  without  opening  the  cyst,  by  a  cross  cut  through 
the  teguments,  and  by  raising  up  (lie  four  corners.  In 
another  case  he  made  a  circular  incision  to  the  cyst, 
round  the  body  of  the  tumour,  and  gradually  raised  it 
up,  while  lie  dissected  it  out  of  the  teguments  below. 
Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  skin  and  flesh 
retired  further  than  he  intended;  so  that  when  the 
dressings  were  taken  off,  he  put  two  or  three  stitches 
into  the  teguments,  which  hastened  the  cure,  although 
the  lips  were  not  brought  fully  into  contact.  Hence  we 
may  learn,  he  adds,  “  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  incision  some  way  up  on  the  body  ot  the  wen;  but 
it  should  be  pressed  down,  and  the  teguments  pulled 
back  as  far  as  possible,  before  the  incision  be  made,  as 
is  practised  in  amputations;  otherwise  they  will  not 
cover  the  wound.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  digest 
out  some  wens,  when  so  situated  as  not  to  be  extir¬ 
pated,  by  running  a  seton  cord  through  the  length  of 
them,  and  continuing  it  many  months.  But  care  must 
be  taken  to  pierce  the  cyst  at  the  bottom,  otherwise  the 
seton  may  cut  through  the  top  of  the  wen,  and  leave 
the  under  part  untouched."  See  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v. 
p.  457,  &c. 

Richter  endeavours  to  show  that  complaints  of  this 
sort  may  sometimes  be  occasioned  by  the  deposition  of 
morbific  matter  from  within,  and  that  their  extirpation 
in  such  cases  is  often  productive  of  bad  consequences, 
occasioning  a  translation  of  the  morbific  matter  to  other 
parts.  “  A. patient  had  her  hand  taken  off  on  account 
of  a  very  large  sleatomatous  tumour  which  had  render¬ 
ed  the  bones  carious;  when  the  wound  was  almost 
healed,  one  of  the  axillary  glands,  from  the  arm  from 
whence  the  hand  was  amputated,  swelled,  and  became 
very  painful.  About  three  weeks  after,  though  the 
wound  was  healed,  the  tumour  burst,  and  the  patient 
was  affected  with  violent  rheumatic  pains,  particularly 
in  the  thighs.  An  issue  was  made  in  the  same  arm, 
and  the  internal  use  of  a  cob  i  turn  and  antimony  recom¬ 
mended.  The  patient,  however,  grew  worse ; 'an  un¬ 
inflamed  indolent  tumour  appeared  about  the  clavicle, 
and  another  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.  The  pa¬ 
tient  became  hectic,  with  incipient  blindness  and  fre¬ 
quent  cold  sweats,  and  died  very  soon  after,  emaciated 
and  exhausted.” 

STE  LLA.  A  star.  The  name  of  a  bandage  used 
in  arteriotomy,  so  called  from  its  numerous  crossings 
911  the  temples:  it  should  be  twenty  or  twenty-four 
feet  in  length,  two  fingers  broad,  and  double  headed. 
When  this  bandage  is  used,  the  wound  must  be  covered 
with  proper  compresses,  the -middle  of  the  roller  placed 
on  the  sound  temple,  one  end  brought  round  the  occi¬ 
put,  and  the  other  round  the  forehead,  until  they  meet 
at  the  part  affected.  They  there  in  crossing  form  a 
kind  of  knot ;  one  end  is  then  carried  over  the  vertex, 
ti  e  other  under  the  chin ;  and  crossing  again,  over  the 


sound  temple,  they  are  carried  round  the  forehead  and 
occiput,  to  the  compresses  on  the  wound.  See.  until  all 
the  bandage  is  taken  up. 

Ste'ci.a  mari'na.  See  Aster  thelassies. 

Stf.  lla  TERR*.  See  Coro  no  pus, 

S  I  ELLA  RI  A,  (from  the  star-like  disposition  of  its 
leaves).  See  Ai.chimili.a. 

SI  LLOCHI  TES.  See  Osteocolla. 

STEPHYLA;  (he  husks  of  grapes,  which  remain 
after  pressing  out  the  wine;  and  the  olive  cakes  when 
the  oil  is  separated  by  expression. 

STERI  LITAS,  {sterilis,  barren),  is  that  state  of  the 
female  constitution  which  prevents  conception,  or  soon 
destroys  the  connection  between  the  mother  and  em¬ 
bryo;  for  in  man  it  is  styled  Impotentia,  q.  v.  The 
second  effect  is,  we  think,  the  most  common,  though 
it  has  seldom  been  considered  as  a  part  of  the  subject  ■ 
it  is  certainly  that  which  is  chiefly  within  the  reach  of 
medical  assistance. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that,  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  species,  the  female  organs,  particularly  the 
ovarium  and  uterus,  must  be  perfect,  that  no  obstruc¬ 
tion  either  take  place  from  the  labia  to  the  uterus,  or 
from  the  latter  through  the  Fallopian  tube.  The  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  uterus  must  also  admit  of  their  menstrual 
dilatation,  and  be  capable  of  yielding  readily  to  the  im¬ 
pulse.  It  must  be  obvious  that  a  defect  in  either  por¬ 
tion  of  this  scries  of  organs  will  prevent  conception ; 
but  such  is  the  anxiety  of  nature  for  the  continuation  of 
the  species,  that  any  organical  imperfection  is  compa¬ 
ratively  rare.  In  other  respects  conception  is  appa¬ 
rently  prevented  by  the  want  of  that  excitement  which 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  fimbriae  of  the  Fallopian  tube 
in  order  that  they  may  grasp  the  ovarium,  and  convey 
the  embryo  to  the  uterus.  This  perhaps  is  a  more 
common  cause  than  is  suspected.  It  certainly  is  the 
reason  why  common  women,  whose  passions  are  rarely 
excited,  do  not  usually  conceive ;  and  it  is  the  reason 
why  forced  violations  are  seldom  fruitful,  sometimes 
perhaps  why  the  offspring  of  forced  marriages  are  sel¬ 
dom  numerous.  When  from  a  peculiar  conformation, 
the  sexual  connection  is  attended  with  violent  pain, 
conception,  as  may  be  expected,  seldom  follows. 

The  causes,  however,  which  soon  destroy  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  mother  and  the  embryo  most  com¬ 
monly  occasion  sterility,  and  they  are  referred  to  this 
head,  because  it  is  not  ascertained  that  conception  has 
taken  place.  A  profuse  leucorrhoeal  dischage  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  kind;  and  we  mention 
it  in  the  first  place  because  it  sometimes  occasions  the 
deficient  excitement  just  described.  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  always  produce  this  effect;  for  women  subject  to 
considerable  and  constant  leucorrhoeal  discharges  have 
had,  within  our  own  observation,  numerous  families, 
A  more  frequent  cause  is  maenorrhagia,  where  the  dis¬ 
charge,  recurring  in  great  violence  after  a  short  period, 
destroys  any  connection  that  may  have  been  formed. 
Women  in  general  reckon  about  the  midway  between 
the  last  evacuation  and  the  period  of  the  expected  return ; 
and  if  the  return  is  slight,  short,  and  without  pain,  they 
consider  impregnation  as  having  taken  place  about  six  or 
eight  days  only  before  the  period  of  this  short  appear¬ 
ance,  which  they  style  a  show.  In  this  climate  the  men- 
struiH  discharge  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  im¬ 
pregnation  ;  but  it  is  only  the  short  imperfect  evacua¬ 
tion,  which  apparently  comes  only  from  some  portion 
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fff  the  uterus :  every  considerable  discharge  destroys  the 
newly  animated  embryo  by  separating  it. 

Painful  menstruation  is  another  cause.  The  pain 
■we  have  found  to  be  occasioned  by  a  spasm  on  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  uterus,  which  is  often  communicated  to 
the  uterus  itself.  Tt  will  be  obvious  that  the  commo¬ 
tion  excited  by  these  spasms  must  separate  the  weak 
attachment  so  newly  formed. 

A  nervous  irritable  woman,  subject  to  agitation  from 
common  accidents,  is  seldom  known  to  conceive;  for 
the  embryo  is  soon  separated  in  the  first  periods  of  its 
existence.  But  when  we  consider  all  the  causes  just 
mentioned,  we  sometimes  find  sterility  where  neither 
is  known  to  exist,  and  we  believe  it  more  often  depends 
on  impotence  than  female  diseases  or  defects.  The  mode 
of  treatment  in  these  various  circumstances  has  been 
explained  under  the  proper  heads.  See  Menses,  Leu- 
corrhcka,  and  Hysteria. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  authors  of  every  age 
have  been  more  fertile  ;  and  having  given  this  general 
abstract  of  the  subject,  we  shall  shortly  notice  some  of 
their  opinions,  perhaps  their  fancies. 

Besides  the  causes  we  have  enumerated,  we  find 
sterility  attributed  to  hard  and  to  chalybeate  waters  ; 
to  the  topical  uses  of  aluminous  embrocations  ;  to  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  spleen  and  omentum  ;  to  poisons;  prema¬ 
ture  venery  y  to  the  use  of  paint,  and  the  immoderate 
drinking  of  coffee.  These  may  be  admitted  as  remote 
causes  when  they  injure  the  state  of  tire  general  health. 
The  remedies  particularly  mentioned  are  truly  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  we  can  select  only,  as  general  ones,  change  of 
air,  mineral  waters,  and  perhaps  occasionally  bleeding,.. 

For  the  organical  effects,  see  Morgagni  de  Sedibus  et 
Gausis  Morborum,  Ep.  xxvi.  13,xlvi.  4,  &c.  lxvii.  9,  II, 
&c.  xlvi.  14,  15,  16,  17,  1§,  20,  23,  24,  25,  26;  Wal¬ 
ter  de  Morbus,  perit.  9,  1 1  ;  Fabricius  Hildanus,  cent.  i. 
dbs.  6.5  ;  Mauriceau,  ii.  345,  366,  4S4  ;  Bose  de  Scro- 
phulis  Uteri ;  Peyer  Mericologia,  p.  48  ;  Buckner  Mis¬ 
cellanea,  1/2/. 

Mercatus  de  Morbis  Mulierum  ;  Eyselius  de  Sterili- 
tate  Sequioris  sexus ;  Stahl  de  Sterilitate  Mulierum; 
iEtitis,  Tetrabib.  iv.  Serm.  iv..c.  16,  26,  56. 

STE'RNO-CLEI'DO  HYOIDiE'US.  This  and  the 
following  terms  of  muscles  are  derived  from  sternum,  and 
the  places  of  their  insertion.  See  Sterno-hyoides. 

Ste'rno-costa'les.  See  Triangulares  ster- 

Nl.. 

STERNO-CLEiDO-HYOlD-asus;  because  it  arises  also 
from  the  clavicle. 

Ste'rno  hyoi'dEUS,  is  a  long,  flat,  thin  muscle 
placed  obliquely  between  the  sternum  and  os  byoides, 
behind  the  lower  part  of  the  mastoidaeus,  and  covering 
the  sterno-thyroidaeus  and  hyo-thyroidaris  It  rises 
from  the  inside  of  the  sternum  and  clavicle,  and  by 
short  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
first  rib ;  ascends  along  the  fore-part  and  side  of 
the  neck,  where  it  unites  with  its  fellow  in  3  white 
line.  Each  then  runs  over  the  thyroid  cartilage,  is 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides  to  pull  it 
down. 

Ste'hno  mastoidje'us,  mastoi'des.  SeeM.\s- 
XCIDiEUS,  and  Stkrno-hyoides. 

Sterno  thy roi Dm'\ ,  rise  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  first  and  second  rib;  run  before  and  close  to  the 
thyroid  gland  and  the  trachaca;  and  are  inserted  into 


the  knobs  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  pulling  the  whole 
larynx  down. 

STE'RNUM,  (<r?sovav,  Greek);  pectoris  os,  is  the 
broad,  flat  bone,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax.  In 
adults  of  a  middle  age  it  is  composed  of  three  bones, 
but  frequently  the  two  lower  bones  are  ultimately 
united;  and  sometimes  all  the  bones  are  united,  show¬ 
ing  by  lines  the  former  separation.  The  first  bone  is 
the  thickest,  to  which  the  clavicles  and  the  first  ribs  are 
articulated,  and  half  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the 
second.  It  is  heart-shaped,  but  does  not  end  in  a  point. 
The  second  bone  is  longer,  narrower,  and  thinner  than 
the  first;  and  in  the  sides  of  it  are  complete  cavities 
for  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  six  ribs,  and  half  of  the 
cavity  for  the  second  and  the  seventh.  The  third  bone 
is  the  least,  having  only  half  of  the  cavity  for  the  se¬ 
venth  rib.  The  lower  part  of  the  sternum  is  called  en~ 
siformis  carti/ago.  It  is  of  different  shapes,  sometimes 
bifurcated,  and  almost  always  in  part  so,  and  in  young 
subjects  always  cartilaginous. 

Near  the  middle  in  the  prepared  bone  a  perforation 
is  discovered,  filled  in  the  recent  one  by  cartilage  and 
ligament;  and  in  this  part  is  a  transverse  line,  which 
lias  led  authors  to  divide  the  bone  into  two  imaginary 
portions;  but  in  young  subjects  some  motion  between 
these  parts  is  observable.  When  we  look' at  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  in  their  united  state,  we  find  this  bone  broad¬ 
est  and  thickest  above,  concave  within,  but  flatter  in 
front,  from  the  sides  being  pressed  outwards  by  the 
ribs.  The  cartilages,  which  terminate  the  ribs,  often 
shoot  into  the  sternum,  and  are  joined  by  a  suture. 
The  cavities  which  receive  the  ribs  approach  as  they 
descend. 

The  substance  of  this  bone  is  cellular,  with  a  very 
thin  external  plate,  especially  on  its  concave  side,  where 
it  is  covered  with  a  thin  cartilage.  The  cells  are, 
however,  small,  and  the  bone  is  strengthened  by  strong 
cartilages*  ' 

The  sternum  is  occasionally  subject  to  inflammation, 
to  suppuration,  caries,  pain,  fractures,  and  tumours. 
When  carious,  a  part  of  it  has  been  taken  out  with  a 
trepan,  and  Linquet  has  recommended  this  operation  in 
abscesses  of.  the  mediastinum;  but  these  are  too  ob¬ 
scurely  marked  by  their  symptoms  to  admit  of  a  ha¬ 
zardous  operation.  Pain  of  the  sternum  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Cheston  as  arising  from  polypus  of  the 
heart;  and  it  has  been  found,  by  Bellonius  and  others, 
connected  with  different  diseases  of  the  thorax.  In 
the  angina  pectoris,  which  we  have  styled  syncope  an- 
geus,  it  is  the  most  striking  symptom.  The  other  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  sternum,  which  we  have  mentioned,  do 
not  require  any  appropriate  management. 

STERNUTA'TIO,  (from  steniuto,  to  sneeze).  Sneez¬ 
ing.  A  convulsive  motion  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
by  which  the  air  is  forced  violently  through  the  nose, 
as  the  lower  jaw  is  closed  at  the  same  moment.  It  is 
occasioned  by  a  stimulus  on  the  membrane  of  the  nose, 
and  its  final  cause  is  to  discharge  acrid  extraneous  bodies 
from  that  organ. 

The  benediction  commonly  bestowed  on  those  who 
sneeze  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  its  danger¬ 
ous  violence.  Forestus,  Horslius,  and  the  Epheraerides 
Naturae  Curiosorum,  record  numerous  cases  ot  its  great 
violence,  and  in  the  latter  collection  a  case  is  men-, 
tioned  in  which  it  was  periodical.  Hildanus,  Lancisi,  £«• 
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netus,  nnd  Morgagni,  mention  it  occasionally  proving 
fatal ;  the  last  author,  on  dissection,  found  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  remarkably  turgid.  De  Sedibus,  &c.  xiv.  27. 

The  most  common  causes  seem  to  be  irritations  on 
the  lungs,  or  on  the  stomach  and  bowels  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  lungs.  It  has  been  produced  by  carbonic 
acid  air,  by  fermenting  beer,  by  a  leaden  ball  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm  (Richter's  Biblio¬ 
theca,  vi.  73 O),  by  eating  crabs,  and  by  worms.  Some¬ 
times  by  more  distant  irritations,  as  injuries  in  the 
head,  pregnancy,  repelled  itch,  &c. 

The  remedies  are  few  and  uncertain*,  It  has  been 
relieved  by  a  bleeding  of  the  nose,  by  bags,  it  is  said, 
filled  with  aromatics  fixed  to  the  vertex,  and  by  rub¬ 
bing  the  gums.  The  only  effectual  remedies  are,  how¬ 
ever,  opium  and  camphor  in  large  doses.  These  will 
probably  be  particularly  useful  when  sneezing  is  a 
symptom  of  putrid  fever,  a  circumstance  recorded  in 
the  Acta  Naturae  Curiosorum. 

STERNUTATO'RIA,  (from  the  same).  See  Er- 
rhina  and  Ptarmica. 

STERN UTATO'BI US  PU'LVIS,  (from  the  same). 
See  As  arum. 

STERTOR,  (from  stcrto,  to  snore).  See  Rh*en- 

CIIOS. 

STHENIA,  (from  crhvoc,  strength).  A  term  intro¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Brown,  and  now  generally  adopted  by 
pathologists.  It  consists,  strictly  speaking,  in  increased 
tone,  and  is  what  Dr.  Cullen  styled  inflammatory  dia¬ 
thesis,  opposed  to  asthenia  or  debility.  Brown,  how¬ 
ever,  or  rather  his  followers,  have  not  strictly  confined 
themselves  to  this  meaning,  but  rather  imply  what  we 
have  styled  accumulated  excitability.  The  effects  are 
perhaps  in  part  the  same;  but  much  confusion  has 
arisen  from  confounding  an  original  constitutional 
sthenia  with  the  temporary  effects  which  arise  from 
excitability  retained  and  accumulated.  Want  of  accu¬ 
rate  distinction  is  indeed  the  error  of  the  Brunonians; 
for  Brown  himself  was  satisfied  if  he  was  in  opposition 
to  Cullen. 

STIBII  ESSE  NTIA.  See  Antimoniale  vjnum. 

STI  BIUM,  (from  <rr/£w,  to  shine),  see  Antimo- 
NIUM.  A  term  sometimes  exclusively  applied  to  the 
vitrum  antimonii. 

STICADO  RE.  See  Stceghas. 

STICHOS.  The  ancient  name  of  a  pectoral  con¬ 
fection  containing  horehound. 

STI'GMA,  (from  <rrd».  Scarlet-coloured 
spots  similar  to  those  occasioned  by  a  blow.  (See 
Sugillatio).  It  sometimes  means  particular  marks 
in  the  face,  or  any  part  of  the  body,  commonly  called 
moles  (see  Njevus)  ;  at  other  times  1 'ibices,  or  a  small 
red  speck  in  the  skin,  occasioning  no  elevation  in  the 
cuticle.  Stigmata  are  generally  distinct,  and  when 
they  are,  sometimes  assume  a  livid  colour,  and  are 
termed  petechia’. 

In  botany  it  is  the  top  of  the  pistil,  which  is  pubes¬ 
cent  and  moist,  to  detain  the  pollen. 

ST1LLICI  DIUM,  (from  stillo,  to  drop,  and  cado,  to 
fall).  In  pathology  it  is  synonymous  with  stranguria 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  with  an  instillation  of  fluid 
upon  some  part  of  the  body,  called  by  the  French  la 
douche;  by  us  pumping. 

Pumping  is  in  general  more  effectual  than  immer 
Tion  from  the  momentum,  and  in  other  respects  does 


not  differ  from  it.  The  momentum  increases  equally 
the  effect  of  both  hot  and  cold  water.  Pouteau  men¬ 
tions  a  singular  stiilicidium  of  warm  sand  and  gravel. 

Le  Dran,  in  his  Q3d  and  94th  Obs.  gives  some  ac¬ 
count  of  this  operation  in  the  anchylosis,  and  attempts 
to  account  for  the  action  of  the  pumping,  in  a  way  ra- 
_  tber  specious  than  satisfactory. 

Stilli  cidium  uri'nje.  See  Dysuria. 
STI'MMI.  See  Antimonium. 

STIMULA'NTI  A,  (from  stimulo,  to  irritate).  Sti¬ 
mulants.  While  we  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  by 
which  impressions  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  are 
conveyed  to  the  brain,  or  how  the  different  motions 
subjected  to  volition  are  influenced  by  this  principle, 
we  cannot  expect  to  know  how  this  power  is  augment¬ 
ed,  or  by  what  immediate  change  the  motions  are  in¬ 
creased  in  energy  or  rapidity.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
impressions  are  conveyed  by  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic 
fluid,  these  vibrations  may  be  more  rapid  or  more  vio¬ 
lent,  the  former  depending  on  the  mobility,  the  other 
on  the  momentum;  and  a  fanciful  theorist  may  pursue 
this  view  in  explaining  the  increased  mobility  of  the 
nervous  temperament,  and  the  increased  vigour  of  the 
inflammatory  diathesis.  We  must  return  to  the  more 
sober  path  of  observation,  and,  by  following  its  tract,  en¬ 
deavour  to  establish  some  useful  practical  distinctions. 

The  simplest  idea  of  a  stimulant  is  that  of  a  rubefa¬ 
cient.  Mustard,  for  instance,  rubbed  on  the  hand  will 
induce  heat,  pain,  and  redness,  with  no  change  in  any 
other  part  or  any  function,  In  this  case  a  power  acts 
on  the  nerves  of  the  part,  and,  through  their  influence, 
on  the  circulating  system;  but  when  withdrawn,  every 
increased  action  ceases.  If  we  proceed  farther,  and 
continue  the  friction,  or  extend  its  application,  the  heart 
and  arteries  act  more  vigorously,  the  heat  is  more  ge¬ 
neral;  and,  though  the  cause  be  withdrawn,  the  effect 
will  continue  for  some  time.  If  the  action  be  still  far- 
ther  continued,  the  heat,  and  what  may  now  be  styled 
the  fever,  will  be  more  considerable,  and  of  a  still 
longer  duration.  In  the  whole  of  this  progress  we  see 
an  effect,  at  first  purely  local,  become  general,  perhaps 
only  from  the  pain  it  excites,  and  durable  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  or  degree  of  the  change.  If  the  ex¬ 
ternal  stimulus  is  applied  more  generally,  the  constitu¬ 
tional  effects  are  produced  more  quickly,  and  continue 
longer.  If  the  stimulating  power  be  applied  to  an 
organ  more  acutely  sensible,  as  to  the  eye  or  nose,  the 
effect  will  be  still  more  rapid :  if  to  an  organ  whose 
connection  with  the  system  is  more  immediate,  as  the 
stomach,  the  consequences  will  be  sooner  obvious.  In 
all  these  cases,  however,  we  see  only  a  simple  action, 
viz.  an  increased  activity  of  the  nervous  influence. 
Whether  any  of  the  powers,  already  alluded  to,  will 
•change  its  nature,  is  a  question  which  we  shall  soon 
consider. 

There  is,  however,  another  medium  by  which  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  perhaps  the  energy  of  the 
brain,  may  be  excited,  viz.  through  the  medium  of  the 
excretory  ducts.  Cantharides  will  produce  strangury  and 
fever,  by  acting  on  the  urinary  organs,  without  showing 
any  primary  effect  on  the  stomach  and  the  action  of 
the  heart.  Mercury  will  have  no  apparent  influence 
till  it  has  affected  the  salivary  glands.  Whether  there 
be  still  another  way,  viz.  by  stimulants  entering  the 
blood- vessels  and  acting  on  the  heart,  we  know  not. 
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Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  this  view; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  conclusive;  and,  in  general, 
we  find  no  peculiar  effect  from  any  medicine  but  from 
its  action  on  the  stomach  or  the  glands,  chiefly  their 
excretory  ducts. 

In  each  of  these  ways  the  topical  action  of  stimfili 
becomes  general,  apparently  by  increasing  the  activity 
of  the  nervous  energy;  but  it  remains  to  examine  whe¬ 
ther  its  nature  may  not  be  sometimes  changed.  In  this 
inquiry,  we  allude  to  the  effects  of  heat,  breathing  oxy¬ 
genous  gas,  of  electricity,  and  galvanism.  These  are 
more  general  stimuli  which  produce  appropriate 
changes  in  neither  of  the  ways  mentioned,  and  which 
may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  change  in  some  degree 
the  nature  of  the  nervous  fluid.  To  this  action  of  the 
two  first  some  objection  may  probably  be  made,  and  it 
may  be  alleged  that  they  are  strictly  stimulant.  The 
two  latter  may,  however,  be  so  conducted  as  not  to 
give  the  slightest  topical  irritation;  and  the  suspicion  is 
corroborated  by  finding  that  their  influence  pursues  the 
course  of  the  nerve,  and  by  reflecting  on  the  affinity  of 
their  power  to  the  nervous  energy.  Vide  in  verbis. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  stimulants,  which  the 
Brunonians  call  indirect.  Without  engaging  in  their 
distinctions,  we  may  observe  that  we  have  separated 
these  from  the  other  stimulants,  and  included  them  in 
our  list  of  the  materia  medica  in  a  separate  order. 
They  are  so  arranged,  that  the  shades  are  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  between  what  are  called  the  most  diffusible 
stimuli  and  the  most  deleterious  narcotics.  From  hence 
we  began  to  perceive  the  nature  of  those  most  com¬ 
monly  called  stimulants,  viz.  wine,  alcohol,  &  c. 'and  for 
this  reason  we  have  explained  their  action  in  a  different 
way,  and  considered  the  apparent  stimulus  as  owing  to 
unequal  excitement.  The  nature  of  all  these  substances 
is  sedative.  In  Dr.  Cullen’s  system,  the  term  indirect 
stimulants  has  a  different  meaning,  and  implies  those 
medicines  which  influence  the  sensorium  commune 
through  other  organs. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  there  were  any  pecu¬ 
liar  stimulants  which  affect  only  the  muscular  fibres, 
while  powers  of  a  different  kind  influence,  exclusively, 
the  nerves.  Such  undoubtedly  is  the  case  with  those 
organs  where  the  stimulating  power  is  communicated 
to  the  nervous  fibrils,  deprived  of  their  coats,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  peculiar  organisation,  as  in  the  eye  and 
ear,  for  neither  light,  simply  as  such,  nor  sounds  are  sti¬ 
mulants  on  any  other  part.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rubefacients  seem  to  act  on  the  arterial  system  as  mus¬ 
cular  organs,  and  the  pain  to  be  chiefly  felt  from  in¬ 
creased  tension.  The  latter  opinion  receives  additional 
support  from  a  practical  fact,  we  believe,  well  establish¬ 
ed,  that  the  energy  of  the  brain  is  not  excited  by  sina¬ 
pisms  to  the  feet.  The  only  effect,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  observe,  is  an  irritation  from  an  uneasy 
feeling;  but  neither  increased  nervous  energy,  nor,  ex¬ 
cept  from  the  restlessness,  increased  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  It  is  not  easy  to  pursue  this  subject  farther. 
We  see  indeed  that  some  stimulants  are  quick  and  tran¬ 
sitory  in  their  effects,  others  permanent;  that  some 
warm  the  stomach  without  greatly  increasing  the  action 
of  the  heart,  while  others  stimulate  the  latter  organ  al¬ 
most  exclusively.  The  quick  transitory  stimulants  are 
styled  analeptic *  ;  and  those  which  stimulate  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  the  stomach  are  the  aromatics.  We  found, 
von.  It. 


however,  the  limits  too  uncertain  to  enable  us  to  arrange 
medicines  of  this  kind  into  such  orders  with  advantage: 
the  clue  soon  disappeared;  yet  perhaps  in  the  analeptics 
we  see  the  purely  nervous  stimuli ;  in  the  aromatics 
the  muscular. 

If  we  pursue  these  views,  we  shall  find  some  support 
for  them  from  practice.  The  spirit  of  lavender  or  ether 
is  not  given  to  restore  lost  tone  in  the  stomach,  nor  the 
serpentary,  contrayerva,  and  cascarilla,  to  relieve  a 
fainting  fit.  The  arum  will  be  found  beneficial  in  pa¬ 
ralytic  complaints;  but  be  of  little  service  in  the  cure 
of  hysteria.  In  short,  the  whole  of  this  class  requires 
some  revisal,  with  more  correct  and  systematic  views 
than  it  has  yet  received,  and  we  have  thrown  out  these 
few  hints  to  direct  the  attention  of  therapeutical  writers. 
But  where  shall  we  look  for  them  ?  They  are  un¬ 
known  in  our  language,  if  we  except  the  general  re¬ 
marks  in  Dr.  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica;  and  we  trust 
the  disquisitions  of  this  kind  are  not  among  the  least 
useful  parts  of  the  present  volumes. 

See  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica;  Douglass  de  Stimulis; 
Haertel  de  Stimulantium  et  Excitantium  Effectu 
Sedativo. 

STIZOLO'BIUM,  pltascolus,  cadjuct,  cowhage,  or 
COW  itch  ;  dolickos  pruriens  Lin.  Sp.  PL  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  warm  climates,  and  on  account  of  the  spi- 
culae,  which  cover  its  pods,  hath  been  long  used  in 
South  America,  and  lately  much  employed  in  Britain 
to  kill  worms.  (See  Ph aseolus  zu ratensis.)  The 
worms  are  said  to  appear  with  the  second  or  third  dose, 
and  the  stools  procured  by  cathartics  to  have  consisted 
entirely  of  worms  :  in  cases  of  lumbrici,  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  safe  and  effectual  cure,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  inconvenience.  The  spiculae  of  one  pod,  mixed 
with  syrup  or  melasses,  and  taken  in  the  morning  fast¬ 
ing,  is  a  sufficient  dose  for  an  adult.  Mr.  Chamber- 
layn,  however,  used  to  administer  it  in  the  form  of  an 
electuary,  mixed  with  honey,  melasses,  or  syrup,  with¬ 
out  observing  any  exact  proportion  of  the  quantity  of 
setae.  Of  this  electuary  a  tea-spoonful  was  a  dose  for 
young  children  ;  and  to  adults,  one  or  even  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls,  in  a  morning  fasting,  which  were  repeated 
two  or  three  mornings,  followed  by  a  gentle, purgative. 
We  have  used  this  remedy,  we  think,  with  advantage, 
and  the  setae  or  spiculse  seem  to  act  mechanically  on 
the  animals,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting 
the  intestines.  See  Chamberlayne’s  Treatise  on  this 
subject;  Medical  Commentaries,  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii. 
part  i.  N°  4,  p.  82. 

STCE  C HAS,  (from  "Zroiy^xfos,  the  islands).  French 
LAVENDER,  casstdony,  spica  hortulana,  stucadore, 
lavendula  steechas  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  800,  is  a  low  shrubby 
plant  with  small,  oblong,  narrow  leaves,  bearing  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches  short  thick  spikes,  or  scaly  heads, 
from  which  several  small  purple  labiated  flowers,  fol¬ 
lowed  each  by  four  seeds  inclosed  in  the  cup,  issue  :  it 
is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  with  a 
little  shelter  bears  our  severest  weather,  and  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  The  flowers  brought  from  France  and 
Italy  are  not  superior  to  those  of  our  own  growth.  The 
heads  should  be  gathered  when  firm  and  hard,  usually 
about  the  end  of  July. 

Distilled  with  water  the  flowers  yield  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  pale-coloured  fragrant  essential  off,  though 
little  with  rectified  spirit.  Its  virtues  agree  with  those 
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of,  but  are  inferior  to,  our  lavender,  Neumann’s  Che¬ 
mistry  ;  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica.  See  Lavendula. 

STOLO'NES,  (from  the  Hebrew  stila),  the  sock¬ 
ets  of  plants  ;  shoots  from  the  roots  of  vegetables, 
by  which  they  may  be  propagated. 

STOMACA'CE,  (from  crro/xa,  the  mouth ,  and  xaxoj, 
evil)  ;  an  erosion  of  and  spontaneous  haemorrhage  from 
the  gums,  with  usually  a  fcetor  of  the  mouth,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  symptom  of  scurvy,  and  is  sometimes  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  this  disease.  See  Scoruutus. 

STOMA  CHICA,  (from  (rropayos,  the  stomach). 
Medicines  which  excite  and  strengthen  the  action  of 
the  stomach.  They  include  stimulants  and  tonics  ;  but 
the  association  is  undoubtedly  too  general,  and  should 
be  rejected.  See  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 

Stoma'chica  pa'ssio.  This  term  is  now  obso¬ 
lete,  and  the  disease  is  usually  comprehended  under  the 
term  Dyspepsia,  q.  v.  The  industry  of  our  prede¬ 
cessors  should  not,  however,  go  without  its  reward,  and 
we  shall  add  their  description,  as  well  as  their  patho¬ 
logy  and  treatment  of  the  disease,  in  their  own  words. 

“  In  this  disorder  there  is  an  aversion  to  food  ;  even 
the  thought  of  it  begets  a  nausea,  anxiety,  cardialgia, 
an  effusion  of  saliva,  and  often  a  vomiting;  fasting  is 
more  tolerable  than  eating;  if  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
eat,  he  must  endure  a  pain  that  is  worse  to  him  than 
hunger  itself;  he  is  troubled  to  chew,  but  more  so  to 
swallow  his  food  ;  there  is  an  aversion  to  common  food, 
and  a  desire  to  what  is  unusual :  often  a  pain  is  com¬ 
plained  of  between  the  shoulders,  and  it  is  increased 
after  eating;  restlessness,  dimness  of  sight,  a  noise  in 
the  ears,  a  heaviness  in  the  head,  numbness  in  the 
limbs,  a  palpitation  in  the  hypochondria,  and  a  spitting 
of  cold  watery  phlegm  :  the  patient  imagines  that  the 
spine  of  his  back  moves  towards  his  legs,  and,  whether 
standing  or  lying,  he  seems  to  be  moved  like  a  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind ;  though  not  thirsty,  he  desires  to 
drink  after  eating ;  though  drowsy,  he  keeps  waking  ; 
is  lean,  pale,  feeble,  faint,  timid,  silent,  but  soon  angry j 
he  is  much  disturbed  with  black  bile,  and  falls  into  fits 
of  melancholy;  the  symptoms  during  a  fit  are,  fainting, 
a  cold  numbness  of  the  joints,  an  unusual  heat  which 
runs  through  the  members,  and  most  perceived  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  with  a  dewy  sweat,  restlessness, 
jactitation,  anxiety,  despondency,  a  change  of  colour, 
a  small,  swift,  weak  pulse,  a  wasting  of  the  body,— or, 
on  the  contrary,  an  immoderate  appetite,  with  indiges¬ 
tion,  and  an  acrid,  acid,  or  nidorous  quality  in  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  stomach  ;  sometimes  the  patient  is  speech¬ 
less,  grinds  and  clenches  his  teeth;  there  is  always  a 
cold  in  the  head,  with  a  ringing  in  the  ears;  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  there  is  great  thirst;  a  pain  in  the 
praecordia,  which  extends  between  the  scapulae ;  and 
when  the  inflammation  is  considerable,  there  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  swallowing,  and  a  strangulation,  which  some 
have  called  a  stomachic  quinsy ;  a  hardness  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  without  pain,  with  other  symptoms,  as  windiness, 
inflation,  borborygmi,  &  c. 

“  The  causes  are  a  discharge  of  pus  from  the  belly 
upon  the  stomach,  intense  thinking,  a  neglect  of  proper 
nourishment  and  rest,  sorrow,  taking  cold,  continual 
indigestion,  vomiting,  &c. 

“In  order  to  the  cure  the  patient’s  inclinations  must 
be  complied  with  ;  the  juice  of  quinces  is  recommend¬ 
ed  ;  warm  stimulants,  such  as  pepper  and  ginger,  with 
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aloes  and  other  such  like  bitters,  are  found  to  be  useful. 
See  Aretaeus  de  Causis  Signis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi. ;  Coelius 
Aurelianus  de  Morbis  Chronicis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii. ;  Are- 
taeus  de  Curatione  Chronicorum  Morborum,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  iv.” 

Stoma'chica  tinctu'ra.  See  Cardamomum. 

STOMA'CHICI  NE  RVI.  See  Par  vagum. 

STOMA'CHUS,  (from  <nro/x a,  a  mouth,  and  yjoj,  to 
four,  because  the  food  is  poured  into  it  as  into  a 
mouth),  vcntriculus,  anacoelia,  gaster,  uedys,  is  situated 
under  the  left  side  of  the  diaphragm,  just  below  the 
lesser  lobe  of  the  liver,  from  which  it  passes  down  a 
little  way,  and  then  crosses  the  spine  towards  the  right 
side,  in  shape  resembling  the  pouch  of  a  bagpipe.  It 
lies,  therefore,  in  an  oblique  direction  from  left  to  right, 
and  hath  a  substance  called  mesogastrion  in  its  concave 
part,  between  the  orifices,  attaching  it  to  the  subjacent 
parts.  Its  superior  orifice  is  called  the  cardia,  and  is  on 
the  left  side,  the  inferior  toward  the  right  side  is  called 
pylorus. 

The  stomach  is  not  equal  in  its  bulk;  but  the  larger 
part  is  on  the  left,  contiguous  to  the  upper  orifice  the 
cardia,  which  is  immediately  under  the  diaphragm. 
The  smaller  extremity  on  the  right  is  lower,  and  more 
inclined  than  the  former.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Monro 
contends,  with  great  propriety,  that  they  should  be 
called  the  superior  and  inferior  orifices.  The  superior 
orifice  is  turned  backward,  where  the  oesophagus  enters. 
The  small  extremity  and  the  inferior  orifice  bend  ob¬ 
liquely  backward  towards  the  upper,  so  that  the  two 
orifices  are  not  distant,  and  when  the  stomach  is  full 
they  are  less  so. 

When  the  stomach  is  distended  it  does  not  press 
downward ;  but  its  greatest  curvature  is  raised  against 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  though  it  sinks  somewhat 
lower,  and  the  smaller  curvature  is  against  the  spine. 
The  contraction  of  the  long  fibres  also  brings  the  ori¬ 
fices  nearer  together,  and  these  changes  contribute  to 
detain  the  food  longer  in  the  stomach  for  the  purposes 
of  digestion.  It  is  necessary  also  to  remark,  that  the 
two  orifices  are  not  in  the  same  plane.  If  a  plane 
passes  through  both  curvatures  the  superior  orifice  is 
in  the  portion  behind,  and  the  inferior  in  that  before; 
for  the  cardia,  so  far  from  lying  in  the  plane  of  the 
oesophagus,  is  turned  backward.  (See  Plate.)  This 
appears  to  be  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  from  being  too  easily  dis¬ 
charged,  and,  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  an  obstruction  is 
felt,  in  consequence  of  this  structure  of  the  cardia. 

The  stomach  is  composed  of  four  coats,  the  outer 
peritonaeal,  the  muscular,  the  nervous,  and  the  villous. 
The  muscular  coat  is  composed  of  two  planes  of  fibres, 
externa]  and  internal:  the  former  is  longitudinal,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  curvatures  and  convexities ;  and  it  is  this 
plane  which  contracts  the  stomach,  drawing  its  orifices 
nearer  to  each  other:  the  latter  is  transversely  circular. 
Their  united  or  opposed  action  presses  on  the  food, 
assisting  its  union  with  the  different  fluids,  and  shifting 
it  by  a  kind  of  peristaltic  motion  from  one  side  to  the 
other. 

More  minute  anatomists,  by  coagulating  the  fluids, 
have  rendered  the  muscular  fibres  more  conspicuous, 
and  they  find  the  fibres  of  the  external  plane  not  wholly 
longitudinal,  but  occasionally  oblique.  The  fibres  of 
the  internal  plane  are,  as  may  be  expected,  stronger. 
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since  these  chiefly  propel  the  food.  1  hey  are  not,  as 
in  every  hollow  muscle,  entire  circles,  but  segments  ot 
circles,  the  joint  action  of  which  is  obviously  more 
considerable  than  the  action  of  a  larger  portion  of,  or 
an  entire,  circle,  and  these  segments  are  connected  by 
ligamentous  fibres,  which  give  a  fixed  point  for  their 
separate  action.  We  say  separate  action ;  for  we  shall 
find  that  different  portions  of  this  viscus  often  act  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  rest.  When  these  segments  reach 
tfie  great  curvature,  they  diminish  gradually,  leaving  a 
point,  which  they  seem  to  surround. 

Round  the  cardia  there  are  two  distinct  planes  of 
muscular  fibres  crossing  each  other  obliquely,  intersect¬ 
ing  others,  where  they  meet  on  the  sides.  These  form 
a  kind  of  sphincter,  which  gives  an  additional  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  discharge  of  food  upwards.  There  is  no 
such  guard  to  the  pylorus,  but  a  ligamentary  band  runs 
along  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  small  curvature, 
ending  in  the  pylorus.  The  cellular  substance  connect¬ 
ing  the  peritonaeal  with  the  muscular  coat,  is,  in  some 
places,  very  loose,  and  this  has  occasioned  anatomists 
to  describe  a  tunica  cellulosa.  It  is,  however,  only  com¬ 
mon  cellular  membrane. 

The  nervous  coat  is  composed  of  vessels  and  nerves, 
connected  by  cellular  substance,  and  supported  by  liga¬ 
mentary  filaments,  intersecting  each  other  obliquely. 
It  is  of  a  loose  spongy  texture,  swelling  in  water,  and 
resembling  fine  cotton.  The  last  is  the  villous  coat ;  be¬ 
cause  its  internal  surface,  when  seen  in  water,  resem¬ 
bles  the  pile  of  velvet.  The  ancients  called  it  tunica  fun- 
gusa.  These  two  coats  are  of  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  containing  ones,  so  that  they  are  raised  in 
rugae,  or  plaits,  chiefly  transverse  and  waving;  but 
at  the  pylorus  becoming  longitudinal.  At  the  cardia, 
they  appear  radiated,  and  seem  to  be  continued  from 
the  oesophagus;  but  they  are  thicker,  and  surround  the 
cardia  like  a  crown.  The  design  of  this  structure  is  to 
enlarge  the  surface,  and  increase  the  exhalation  from 
the  arteries,  and  the  mucus  from  the  glands.  The  in¬ 
terstices  of  the  rugae  are  usually  filled  with  mucus, 
which  is  the  matter  styled  the  gastric  fluid. 

The  stomach  is  supplied  with  arteries  from  the  two 
coronaries  and  the  vasa  brevia,  already  mentioned,  in 
the  article  Spi.eN.  Its  veins  contribute  to  form  the 
vena  portae.  The  nerves  arise  chiefly  from  the  eighth 
pair,  the  middle  sympathetics,  which  run  down  in  cords 
upon  the  oesophagus,  under  the  denomination  of  navi 
utomachici,  and  are  expanded  on  a  plexus  termed  coro- 
narius  stumachicvs ,  to  which  the  intercostal  nerve  con¬ 
tributes  by  filaments  from  the  plexus  splenicus,  and  the 
semilunar  ganglions  of  the  plexus  hepaticus.  (See 
Djgf.stio.)  We  thus  perceive  that  the  action  of  the 
stomach  is  not  wholly  involuntary.  Many  persons  can 
excite  vomiting,  for  instance,  at  will.  See  Nervi. 

The  bulk  of  the  stomach  varies  considerably  from 
the  portion  of  food  usually  swallowed.  From  inanition 
it  has  been  contracted  almost  to  the  size  of  a  small  in¬ 
testine  (Ruysch,  Obs.  6b),  and,  in  the  famous  stone- 
eater,  it  almost  filled  the  abdomen.  An  instance  also 
of  its  extending  to  an  enormous  size  occurs  in  Mor¬ 
gagni  de  Sedibus,  & c.  xxxix.  15.  The  situation  is 
often  altered,  and  it  is  displaced  by  a  variety  of  causes. 
Garengeot  (Memoires  de  l'Academie  de  Chirurgerie, 
vol.  i.)  describes  a  hernia  of  the  stomach  from  violent 
exertion  in  dancing,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  he 


remarks,  that  it  protrudes  by  the  side  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  through  a  triangular  space  formed  between 
the  sheath  of  the  rectus.  It  is  generally,  however, 
protruded  through  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  diaphragm, 
either  by  steatomata  or  enlarged  viscera,  particularly 
the  liver.  In  many  instances  this  has  occurred  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  w'ound  in  the  diaphragm.  (Morgagni  de 
Sedibus,  &c.  xxxix.  15,  iff,  Ixv.  15;  Parey’s  Works,  ix. 
30).  It  has  been  occasionally  forced  through  the  pa- 
rieties  of  the  abdomen,  covered  with  the  peritonaeum, 
and  sometimes  pressed  wdiolly  into  the  left  side. 

Of  the  principal  function  of  the  stomach,  diges¬ 
tion,  wre  have  already  spoken,  and,  from  its  structure, 
we  see  that  the  whole  viscus  admits  of  contraction  in 
different  directions.  When  living  animals  have  been 
opened,  it  appears  to  have  a  peristaltic  motion,  similar 
to  that  of  the  intestines.  When  vomiting  comes  on, 
this  motion  is  inverted;  but  some  resistance  is  felt  at 
the  cardia,  from  the  angle  which  it  makes.  We  must 
consider  this  operation  on  another  occasion  (see  Vomi- 
TUS) ;  but  must  now  observe,  that,  from  the  tendinous 
lines  interspersed,  the  whole  stomach  does  not  always  act 
together.  The  motion  of  the  upper  part  is  often  invert¬ 
ed,  without  any  affection  of  the  other  portions,  and  one 
half  of  it  frequently,  when  the  greater  curvature  is 
wholly  uninfluenced.  Thus  eructations  bring  up  often 
only  the  oily  matter  which  swims  on  the  surface ;  spon¬ 
taneous  vomiting  the  fluid  portions  exclusively,  while 
active  emetics  discharge  the  heavy  mucus;  and  calomel, 
which,  from  its  weight,  descends,  often  escapes  the 
common  exertions  of  vomiting.  Bile  also,  which 
is  heavy,  is  not  discharged  without  violent  straining. 
These  circumstances,  in  all  their  bearings,  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  practice  so  much  as  they  deserve,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  more  fully  enlarged  on  them. 

The  function  of  the  stomach  is  digestion ;  but  from 
w'hence  does  it  arise  that  the  cauldron  itself  is  not 
affected  by  the  fire  w'hich  acts  on  its  contents?  The 
reason  is  simple ;  but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  con¬ 
sidered  in  its' consequences;  that  nothing,  which  pos¬ 
sesses  life,  is  subject  to  this  process.  The  conclusion 
is,  we  think,  obvious,  that  it  is  not  w'holly  a  chemical 
operation;  and,  when  we  pursue  this  view,  when  we 
perceive  that  whatever  weakens  the  vital  power  im¬ 
pedes  or  prevents  digestion,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  connected  with  the  nervous  system  than  the  na¬ 
ture  of  any  secreted  fluid.  This  argument,  at  the  first 
view,  will  not  appear  to  militate  against  the  digestion 
of  the  stomach  itself  by  the  solvent  power  of  its  fluids 
after  death.  If,  however,  digestion  depends  on  the 
activity  of  the  vital  power,  we  should  scarcely  expect  it 
to  go  on,  when  that  power  is  extinct;  but  admitting 
the  activity  of  the  solvent,  and  the  capacity  of  the  sol- 
vend,  were  the  fact  true,  it  must  have  been  long  since 
placed  beyond  doubt.  Few,  however,  are  the  instances 
where  it  has  occurred ;  and,  though  limited  to  cases  of 
violent  death,  how  numerous  are  the  victims  of  the 
laws  subjected  to  the  knife  of  the  anatomist?  Even 
the  eager  panegyrist  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Dr.  Adams  (Essay 
on  Morbid  Poisons,  Ed.  ‘2d.),  admits  that  the  stomach 
is  not  often  found  in  this  imperfectly  digested  state. 
Were  the  power  equal  to  the  effect,  it  would  be  in¬ 
cumbent  on  the  advocates  of  this  opinion  to  show,  why 
the  solution  does  not  always  take  place.  The  original 
question  will,  however,  recur,  and  we  think  every  sa- 
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£3cions  physiologist  will  agree  that  digestion  is  not  a 
purely  chemical  process :  it  cannot  be  imitated  out  of 
die  body  j  it  will  not  proceed  while  the  vital  power  is 
injured. 

Erosions  of  the  stomach  are  not  uncommon  ;  and,  in 
the  agitation  of  a  violent  death,  the  process  of  digestion 
may  be  disturbed  and  an  acid  produced.  This  we 
know  is  effected  in  a  moment,  during  life,  by  distress, 
by  terror,  by  apprehension.  We  find,  however,  no  in¬ 
stance  in  the  records  of  medicine  of  this  effect  by  acids, 
though  it  has  been  produced  by  arsenic,  by  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  even,  quod  miremur,  by  the  nux  vomica. 
.Murray  Bibliotheca  Practica,  ii.  42C). 

Other  causes  of  wounds  and  perforations  in  the  sto¬ 
mach  have  been  shocks  from  falls,  abscess  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  organs,  increased  force  of  the  absorbents 
(Cruickshank),  worms,  repletion,  sharp  stones  of  fruit, 
black  bile,  &c.  Several  instances  are  mentioned  where 
a  portion  of  the  liver  and  omentum  had  accreted  to  and 
filled  the  aperture.  Sandifort  found  the  stomach  rup¬ 
tured  in  a  new-born  child,  and  in  Haller’s  Collection 
of  Chiruigical  Dissertations  is  the  History  of  a  young 
woman  with  a  perforation  in  the  stomach,  through 
which  she  was  nourished  for  twenty-seven  years.  In¬ 
stances  of  fistulous  ulcers  occur  also  in  the  Medical 
Facts  and  Observations,  v.  17;  and  in  the  Irish  Trans¬ 
actions,  iv.  12. 

V>  ounds  in  the  stomach,  supposed  by  some  authors 
to  be  always  fatal,  have  in  many  instances  been  cured. 
(Morgagni  de  Sedibus,  xxxvi.  31,  liv.  8,  12,  &c. ;  His- 
toire  de  l’Academie  des  Sciences,  Annce  1/23,  39,  and 
De  l’Academie  de  Chirurgia,  i.  ,5..],)  Even  when  the 
stomach  was  full  of  food  art  has  equally  succeeded ; 
and  in  such  cases  Morand  has  told  us  to  evacuate  the 
contents  by  an  emetic.  While  wounds,  however,  are 
easily  healed,  blows,  and  often  slight  ones,  are  soon 
fatal  (Lancisi  de  Subitanea  Morte),  though  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  a  German  author,  that  a  gun-shot  wound  in 
the  stomach  has  been  cured.  The  effects  of  blows  are 
on  this  organ  singular  and  unaccountable*. 

Abscesses  and  cancers  of  the  stomach  are  not  un¬ 
common.  Of  the  latter  we  have  different  instances  in 
our  own  language.  (Medical  Communications,  i.  28, 
29,  ii.  31;  Philosophical  Transactions,  xlii.  2.)  The 
symptoms  of  these  disorders  are  commonly,  however, 
vague  and  uncertain.  A  general  pain,  not  always  con¬ 
fined  to  the  organ,  but  apparently  wandering  to  different 
sides  of  the  thorax,  without  any  marked  shivering  or 
nocturnal  exacerbation,  point  out  general  disease,  with¬ 
out  fixing  any  particular  seat  of  the  complaint.  When 
suppuration  has  arisen  from  common  inflammation,  the 
disease  has  been  confounded  often  with  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  ;  but  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  are  different.  Pus  from  the  stomach  is  copious, 
its  discharge  free,  and  its  appearance,  not  curdly,  but 
truly  laudable.  It  might  be  a  mark  of  distinction,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  brought  up  by  coughing  or  vomiting ;  but 
that  either  sometimes  produces  the  other,  and  common 
people  either  cannot  or  will  not  distinguish.  As  they 
are  always  appiehensive  of  pulmonary  complaints,  they 
will  always  contend  that  matter  comes  from  the  lungs. 

The  very  extensive  sympathy  of  the  stomach  renders 
all  distinction  of  its  diseases  a  task  of  peculiar  difficulty. 
It  is  the  centre  of  almost  the  whole  nervous  system, 
and  aptly  chosen  by  Van  Helmont  as  the  residence  of 
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his  archieus,  the  anima  medico,  of  Stahl  and  Nichols 
Its  chief  connection  is  with  the  head,  with  the  uterus; 
probably  from  a  striking  fact  recorded  by  Van  Hell 
mont,  and  the  common  symptoms  of  gout,  with  the 
joints,  and  apparently  with  the  testicles;  fora  slight 
muse  on  these  will  produce  both  sickness  and  syncope. 
Bartholine  mentions  a  sympathetic  connection  between 
the  stomach  and  face  ;  Percival  (Loudon  Medical  Jour¬ 
nal,  iv.  10)  with  the  lungs. 

The  chief  disease  of  the  stomach  is  debility,  occa¬ 
sioning  indigestion,  cardialgia,  flatus,  eructations,  &c. 
Of  these  we  have  spoken  under  the  articles  Apspsi  A 
and  Dyspepsia,  q.  v. ;  but  these  symptoms  sometimes 
arise  from  de  echve  or  injured  organisation,  particularly 
sch  1 1 roils  hnidnesses  or  callosities  in  the  stomach  itself 
the  pylorus  or  cardia :  the  last,  however,  is  seldom 
affected,  though  a  case  of  this  kind  is  described  by 
Triller.  This  disease  is  often  attributed  to  the  abuse 
of  spirituous  liquors;  but  Haller  (Pathology,  Obs.  20) 
found  it  to  arise  from  the  abuse  of  acids ;  and  Plater, 
from  healing  an  ulcer.  We  think  we  have  observed  it 
from  the  use  of  cosmetics.  Bruner  mentions  dyspepsia 
as  arising  from  obstructions  of  the  glands  of  the  duo¬ 
denum ;  Bonetus  from  a  relaxation  of,  or  a  mucous 
crust  on,  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach,  sometimes 
from  a  disease  ot  the  omentum.  Among  the  remedies 
we  omitted  to  mention  one  that  has  become  fashionable 
since  the  translation  of  Daubenton’s  tract,  viz.  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha.  We  perceive  also  the  magistery 
of  bismuth,  recommended  byCarminati,  in  his  Opuscula 
Therapeutica. 

Substances  of  very  different  kinds  have  been  found 
in  the  stomach,  and  even  grain  rejected  in  a  germinat¬ 
ing  state.  Numerous  instances,  too  numerous  to  de¬ 
tain  us,  have  been  recorded  of  substances  retained  in 
the  stomach  for  a  long  period  with  little  inconvenience. 
Derham,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  mentions  some  grape- 
stones  retained  ten  years;  and  Hildanus  speaks  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  piece  of  bacon  which  had  been  eaten  two 
years  before.  The  Medical  Transactions,  the  Medical 
Commentaries,  the  Journal  de  Medecine,  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal  des  Savans,  record  a  variety  of  similar  instances. 

Calculi  have  been  sometimes  found  in  the  human 
stomach,  which,  in  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions,  have  been  attributed  to  the  excessive  use  of  ab¬ 
sorbents.  Schirrous  glands,  infarcted  vessels,  hydatids, 
and  steatoma,  are  not  uncommon  appearances  on  dis¬ 
section  :  unfortunately  they  have  not  been  connected 
with  the  symptoms.  The  stomach  is  sometimes  di¬ 
vided  into  cells,  in  one  instance  from  the  pressure  of 
a  diseased  pancreas. 

A  singular  instrument  for  clearing  the  stomach, 
styled  a  brush,  has  been  mentioned  by  different  authors' 
and  it  seems  to  have  varied  in  its  construction.  It  is 
styled  by  Wedel  cxcutia  ventriculi,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Scribonius  Largus,  by  Bartholine,  by  Teichmeyer,  and 
even  by  Tacitus,  Annal.xii.  13.  It  is  now  wholly  disused. 
STORAX,  (trrojsa^).  See  Styrax. 

Sto'rax  rubka.  SeeTmiRis  cortex. 

SIRABI  SMUS,  (o’rpapjfrv,  to  squint).  Squinting. 
distort io  and  illosis.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease 
among  tiie  class  locales,  and  dtfscinesitx,  defining  it  the 
optic  axes  of  the  eyes  not  converging.  The  species  are, 

1 .  habit uulis,  from  a  custom  of  using  only  one  eye;  2, 
commodus ,  when,  from  greater  weakness  or  mobility,  oue 
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eve  cannot  accommodate  itself  to  the  other  ;  3.  7n  *  ss  fi¬ 
rms,  from  a  change  in  the  situation  or  figure  of  the  eye 
or  a  part  of  it. 

This  enumeration  of  species  affords,  however,  but  a 
partial  view  of  the  subject.  Squinting  depends  cer¬ 
tainly  on  s he  bptic  axes  not  being  directed  to  one  ob¬ 
ject,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  sources  of 
this  deviation  from  their  uniform  direction.  If  both 
eyes,  as  Dr.  Cullen  has  remarked,  are  not  of  equal 
powers,  the  person  accustoms  himself  to  see  with  one 
only,  and  the  other  frequently  wanders  in  different  di¬ 
rections.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  frequent 
cause,  for  in  that  case  every  very  near-sighted  person 
would  squint;  but  those  who  read  or  work  with  one 
eve  or.lv,  when  looking  at  a  distant  object,  direct  both 
to  it.  In  the  few  instances  which  we  have  observed  of 
squinting,  combined  with  near  sight,  we  have  rather 
suspected  that  the  disease  was  independent  of  it. 

When  any  affection  of  the  brain  occasions  double 
vision  (Boneti  Sepulchretum,  lib.  i.  Sect,  xviii.  Obs. 
28),  squinting  often  follows;  for  to  remedy  the  defect 
the  person  distorts  one  eye;  and  before  the  cause  is  re¬ 
moved  the  disease  becomes  incurable.  Sometimes  a 
disorder  of  the  muscles  of  one  eye  prevents  its  easy  ac¬ 
tion  in  different  directions,  and  Morgagni  (de  Sedibus, 
&c.  xiii.  20)  found  it  to  arise  from  inflammation  of  the 
muscles  of  the  bulb ;  Pellier,  in  another  case,  from  the 
muscles  ruptured;  and  an  author  in  the  Journal  de 
Medecine,  whose  name  has  escaped  us,  discovered  them 
in  a  state  of  great  relaxation.  Diseases  of  the  cornea 
and  lens  have  also  occasioned  strabismus.  If  there  is 
any  obfuscation  of  the  latter,  the  eye  will  be  differently 
directed  to  see  with  greater  clearness,  and  Du  Hamel 
found  the  lens  drawn  into  an  oblique  position,  as  he 
supposed,  by  the  ciliary  processes.  An  oblique  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  cornea  is  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  squinting ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  this  appearance  from  too 
great  convexity,  the  cause  also  of  myopia,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned.  Tumours  within  the  eye, 
pressing  it  on  one  side,  are  causes  of  double  vision,  and 
a  preternatural  adhesion  of  the  eyelids,  which  admits 
only  of  sight  in  one  direction,  must  obviously  produce 
strabismus. 

A  more  general  cause  is,  however,  a  great  irritability 
in  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  occasioning  irregular  con¬ 
traction.  This  often  arises  from  nervous  diseases,  in 
one  instance  it  originated  from  terror,  sometimes  from 
epileptic  paroxysms,  and  in  a  single  case,  it  is  said,  from 
fever.  A  paralysis  of  one  of  these  'muscles  may  also 
occasion  the  disease,  or  a  general  relaxation,  producing 
spasm  in  the  manner  before  explained,  may  have  the 
same  effect. 

When  the  causes  can  be  traced,  they  will  often  sug¬ 
gest  the  remedy;  but,  in  general,  the  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  only  succeed.  (See  Darwin,  Philosophical 
Transactions,  1 77y>  Pressav in  Nouveau  Traite  des  Va- 
peurs.)  An  object  fixed  to  the  temple  on  that  side  of 
the  eye  turned  from  its  natural  direction  inward,  and 
to  the  nose,  when  directed  outward,  will  sometimes  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  gradually,  and  restore  it  to  the  na¬ 
tural  direction.  Goggles  have  been  also  recommended 
which  admit  only  of  vision  in  the  same  line;  but  these 
often  fail,  as  the  child,  in  whom  any  remedy  will  only 
succeed,  contents  himself  with  seeing  with  one  eye.  In 
a  child  who  began  to  squint  visibly  wc  directed  a  servant 


appointed  to  watch  him  with  the  strictest  care,  to  put 
her  hand  immediately  before  his  eyes,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  direct  his  attention  to  distant  objects.  T  his 
plan  succeeded  in  a  great  degree;  for,  though  his 
squinting  is  visible  to  its  parent,  no  one,  though  ap 
prised  of  it,  can  perceive  the  different  direction  of  the 
axes. 

See  Camper  de  Regimine  Infantum;  Memoire3  de 
1’Academie  des  Sciences,  1/42,  p.  U3  ;  17-13,  p.  321  i 
Pellier  Uecueil  des  Memoirs,  8cc. 

STRAMEN  CAMELORUM.  Camel’s  hay. 
See  J'UNCLS  ODORATUS. 

STRAMO'NIUM,  (from  str amen,  from  its  fibrous 
roots).  Thorn-apple,  dutray,  barryucoccalon,  stra¬ 
monium  spinosum  of  Gerard  ;  solanum  7/mniacum  of  Dio- 
scorides;  datura  dramoniinn  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  2 55. 

The  root  is  long,  large,  and  fibrous ;  the  stalk  of  ar 
pale  green  colour,  strong,  and  near  three  feet  high ; 
the  leaves  large,  of  a  lively  green,  placed  on  strong  pe¬ 
duncles,  broad,  pointed  at  the  extremity,  beautifully 
indented,  and  placed  without  any  regular  arrangement. 
At  night  the  leaves,  particularly  the  upper  ones,  rise 
up  and  inclose  the  flowers.  The  flower  is  monopeta- 
lous,  funnel-shaped,  tubular,  and  folded  at  the  border: 
in  five  parts,  growing  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  branches, 
large,  of  a  milk-white  colour,  though  sometimes  with 
a  tinge  of  purple  or  violet.  The  seed-vessel  is  oval, 
large,  and  covered  with  short,  sharp,  and  strong  thorns ; 
the  seeds  brown:  a  native  of  America,  flowering  in 
August. 

The  seeds  and  ieaves  produce  a  vertigo,  and  after¬ 
wards  delirium.  Some  boys  who  had  eaten  the  seeds 
of  thorn-apples  were  seized  with  giddiness,  horrible 
imaginations,  terrors,  and  delirium;  and  those  w'ho  did 
not  soon  vomit  died.  (Boerhaave.)  A  man,  sixty 
years  old,  by  mistake  drank  a  decoction  of  the  capsules 
of  the  stramonium  in  milk,  which  was  followed  by  ver¬ 
tigo,  dryness  of  the  fauces,  anxiety,  loss  of  voice  and 
sense :  the  pulse  became  small  and  quick,  the  extremi¬ 
ties  cold,  the  limbs  paralytic,  the  features  distorted,  ac¬ 
companied  with  violent  delirium,  continual  watchful¬ 
ness,  and  a  total  suppression  of  all  evacuations :  in  a 
few  hours  these  symptoms  disappeared. 

This  plant  hath  a  disagreeable  nauseous  smell,  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers;  the  leaves  are  said  to  be 
cooling,  and  the  seeds  narcotic,  producing  a  kind  of  de¬ 
lirium,  which  continues  twenty-four  hours.  See  Edin¬ 
burgh  Medical  Commentaries. 

For  the  treatment  of  those  affected  by  the  stramo¬ 
nium,  see  Amanita  and  Venf.num. 

Dr.  Storck  found  the  expressed  juice  to  be  singu¬ 
larly  efficacious  inspissated  to  an  extract,  in  doses  from 
gr.  ss.  to  5i.  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  epileptic  disorders, 
convulsions,  and  madness.  With  other  practitioners  it 
has  not  been  equally  successful.  Though  the  extract 
has  been  usually  given,  the  powdered  leaves  seem  to  be 
a  preparation  more  certain  and  convenient.  The  leaves 
of  the  stramonium  have  been  used  externally  in  inflam¬ 
matory  tumours  and  burns.  Storck  on  the  Stramo¬ 
nium;  Withering’s  Botanical  Arrangements;  Medical 
Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  448,  &c.;  Wiimer’s  Observations 
on  Poisonous  Vegetables;  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 

STRANGA  LIDES,  (from  o-rpayysvio,  to  torment'). 
Hard  tumours  in  the  breasts  from  milk. 

ST  RAN  G  ULA'TIO.  See  Suspknsiq. 
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•  S1RANGU  RIA,  (from  <rtgxy%,  a  drop,  and  ovpfs, 
urine).  A  Strangu  ry,  a  discharge  of  urine  by  drops, 
attended  with  pain.  See  Dysuria. 

S I  R  A 1 IO  TES,  (rr^x-fo;,  an  army,  from  its  virtues 
in  healing  fresh  wounds).  See  MlCRO  LKUCO  NYM- 
pii.'ea,  Millefolium,  Aloides. 

STREATHAM  WATERS,  rise  about  six  miles 
south  of  London-Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Surry:  a 
gallon  of  this  water  yielded  forty  grains  of  calcareous 
earth;  sixty  of  a  salt  compounded  of  vitriolated  mag¬ 
nesia,  and  sea-salt  according  to  Dr.  Rutty.  lr  is  a  weak 
purging  water,  taken  from  one  to  two  pints  in  a  morn¬ 
ing,  but  now  neglected.  See  Aquaj  minerales. 

STRE'MMA,  (from  o-rpe^uj,  to  turn).  A  strain, 
by  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  sprain,  or  the  stretch¬ 
ing  of  a  membranous  or  tendinous  part  beyond  its  pro¬ 
per  limits  of  motion.  This  accident  happens  chiefly 
about  the  joints,  occasioning  weakness  and  pain,  with 
swelling,  and  often  a  total  inability  to  move.  A  strain 
approaches  very  nearly  to  the  nature  of  a  contusion,  for 
the  very  violent  tension  of  the  fibres  weakens  their 
tone.  Inflammation  and  swelling  soon  follow,  not 
without  some  suspicion  of  a  rupture  of  the  absorbents, 
or  of  the  exhalent  arteries.  The  swelling  is  certainly 
.at  fi-rst  elastic,  and  the  inelastic  tumour  which  follows 
is  the  effect  of  weakness  only.  As  in  contusions, 
warm  spirituous  applications  in  the  earliest  periods  are 
effectual ;  but  less  so  after  the  inflammation  has  come 
on.  Immediately  after  the  accident  also,  pumping  on 
the  part  is  highly  beneficial.  If  these  applications  are 
delayed,  topical  inflammation  follows,  and  in  that  state 
leeches,  with  the  application  of  warm  vinegar,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  will  be  proper ;  or  the  cataplasma 
aceti,  made  of  vinegar,  oatmeal,  and  crumbs  of  bread, 
may  be  applied  cold.  When  the  inflammation  has 
abated,  camphorated  spirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  the 
vinegar,  or  the  volatile  liniment  applied,  and  a  bandage 
used  to  support  the  weakened  part,  often  wetted  with  a 
solution  of  vitriolated  zinc,  until  the  natural  degree  of 
strength  returns.  Dr.  Lobb  advises  the  use  of  vinegar, 
and  rectified  spirit  of  wine  alternately}  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  hours.  Saturnine  water  is  useful ; 
and  in  the  early  period  the  effusion  of  water  as  hot 
as  it  can  be  borne  has  been  recommended.  The 
leeches,  when  the  inflammation  has  come  on,  must 
be  repeated  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  returning  pains.  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v. 
p.  4  It). 

S  I’REPSI  CEROS,  (from  <rrfs£w,  and  xeoaj,  from 
his  twisted  horns).  See  Antiloeus. 

STRl'CTUR/E,  (from  stringo,  to  bind).  Constric¬ 
tions  in  nervous  passages,  arising  either  from  organical 
disease,  from  spasms,  or  obstructing  bodies.  The  first 
is  our  chief  object  in  this  place.  Strictures  from  or¬ 
ganical  disease,  which  are  the  objects  of  our  practice, 
occur  in  the  urethra,  the  oesophagus,  and  rectum. 
I  hose  of  the  urethra  are  particularly  troublesome;  and, 
though  they  seem  occasionally  to  arise  from  spasm,  and 
this  preternatural  contracted  state  often  impedes  the  best 
concerted  measures,  yet  spasm  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  per¬ 
manent  cause  of  stricture.  It  has  been  doubted  whether 
the  urethra  is  muscular :  muscular  fibres  cannot  certainly 
be  traced  in  it;  but  we  have  long  since  learnt  not  to 
deny  their  existence,  because  they  cannot  be  demon¬ 
strated;  and  every  one  accustomed  to  introduce  the 


catheter  must  have  experienced  the  very  great  incon¬ 
veniences  which  the  occasional  contraction  of  this  ca¬ 
nal  produces.  See  Catherismus. 

It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  this  contraction 
arises  from  the  urethra  itself,  or  from  the  muscle  which 
embraces  it  at  the  part  where  the  contraction  usually 
takes  place;  but  this  would  lead  us  into  a  disquisi¬ 
tion  of  no  little  intricacy,  and  wholly  inapplicable  :  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  there  is  the  greatest  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  urethra  itself  is  muscular,  since  it  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  spasm  very  nearly  through  its  whole  course.  At 
the  same  time,  as  already  hinted,  it  is  highly  impro¬ 
bable  that  permanent  strictures  are  owing  to  this  pre¬ 
ternatural  state  of  contraction. 

A  common  cause  of  strictures  is  inflammation,  or 
previous  ulcerations,  which  occasion  a  thickening  of 
the  canal,  from  exudations  in  its  substance,  or  cicatrix. 
From  this  circumstance  it  is  often  the  consequence  of 
gonorrhoea ;  but,  independent  of  inflammation,  stric¬ 
tures  more  commonly  arise  from  plaits  or  duplicatures 
of  this  membrane,  which  take  place  on  either  side,  or, 
in  some  cases,  through  the  whole  circumference.  When 
from  inflammation,  it  is  styled  the  cord  stricture;  if  sur¬ 
rounding  the  canal,  and  if  extended  in  width,  the  rib¬ 
band  stricture.  When  it  arises  from  duplicatures  of 
this  membrane,  which  may  be  easily  conceived  if  its 
various  states  of  distension  and  relaxation  are  consi¬ 
dered,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  which  must  attend  its 
accommodating  itself  to  their  rapid  successions,  these 
may  arise  on  either  side,  or,  like  the  former,  surround 
the  whole  eanal.  Strictures  of  this  kind  are  rarelv 
single,  except  when  found  below  the  bulb,  and  from 
hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  all  others  are  of  se¬ 
condary  formation.  In  this  part  of  the  urethra  there  is 
indeed  a  natural  contraction,  probably  intended  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  discharge  of  the  semen,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  the  action  of  the  acceleratores,  and  here, 
from  the  causes  of  duplicatures  just  mentioned,  we 
may  naturally  expect  to  find  their  effects. 

In  this  view  of  the  causes  of  stricture  we  have  omit¬ 
ted  that  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Hunter,  debility  ;  but  it 
probably  acts  as  the  cause  of  duplicatures,  while  in¬ 
flammation  as  constantly  produces  strictures  from  ex¬ 
udation.  Constant  irritation  may  produce  both;  fora 
membrane,  when  weakened  by  repeated  stimuli,  does 
not  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  different  states  of  relaxa¬ 
tion.  The  contractile  power  is  diminished  by  repeated 
exercise.  From  these  different  causes,  however,  stric¬ 
tures  are  common  complaints;  but  we  by  no  means 
find  them  more  frequent  since  injections  have  been 
more  freely  employed ;  nor  have  we  any  reason,  from 
experience,  to  accuse  this  remedy  as  a  cause. 

The  effects  of  strictures  are  various  and  extensive. 
We  have  already  mentioned  a  regular  feverish  parox¬ 
ysm  as  the  consequence  of  introducing  the  catheter ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  an  obstinate  intermittent  has 
arisen  from  a  disease  of  the  urethra.  Pruritus  and  leu- 
corrhoea  in  the  softer  sex,  nocturnal  emissions  and  blen- 
norhagia  in  men,  have  equally  proceeded  from  this  ap¬ 
parently  unsuspected  cause ;  and  to  the  same  effect 
may  probably  be  attributed  the  advantages,  if  any,  of 
the  savine  candles  in  tabes  dorsalis. 

The  only  effectual  remedy  is  the  bougie,  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  is  usually  conical  at  its  extremity,  and  acts 
mechanically  in  dilating  the  strictured  portion  of  the  ca- 
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nal.  It  is-made  of  rolled  plaster,  of  elastic  resin,  of  metal, 
and  in  considerable  strictures  a  piece  ot  catgut  is  some¬ 
times  employed  with  success.  The  stricture  is,  how¬ 
ever,  frequently  too  considerable  to  yield  to  such  mea¬ 
sures;  sometimes  the  canal  is  almost  wholly  closed. 
The  improvers  of  surgery  have,  therefore,  substituted 
the  caustic.  The  plan  was  suggested,  and,  we  believe, 
employed,  by  Wiseman,  and  afterwards-  described  by 
Petit  (Memoires  de  l’Academie  de  Chirurgie,  i.  439)  3 
but  neglected  till  again  revived  by  Mr.  J.  Hunter. 
Each  adopted  measures  neither  safe  nor  convenient ; 
for  the  portecrayon  of  the  latter  is  scarcely  superior  to 
the  ruder  method  of  the  former.  The  armed  bougie  is 
a  more  convenient  instrument,  viz.  a  bougie  to  the  end 
of  which  a  caustic  is  fixed,  covered,  in  the  more  im¬ 
proved  forms,  with  a  coating  of  wax,  to  prevent  its 
action  till  it  reaches  the  strictured  part,  near  which  it 
is  retained  for  a  short  time,  till  by  the  warmth  the  wax 
dissolves,  and  the  caustic  acts  with  scarcely  diminished 
powers.  Both  the  argentum  nitratum  and  kali  purum 
have  been  employed  ;  but  the  former  seems  to  deserve 
the  preference.  The  caustic  has,  however,  been  some¬ 
times,  we  fear,  employed  unnecessarily,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  instrument,  as  well  as  the  common 
bougie,  is  in  unskilful  hands  often  dangerous:  in  the 
most  skilful  it  is  frequently  difficult.  The  manage¬ 
ment  can  scarcely  be  detailed  :  it  must  be  learnt  from 
practice. 

Strictures  in  the  oesophagus  have  been  combated 
with  bougies,  like  those  in  the  urethra,  but  seldom 
with  advantage.  Dr.  Andrews,  in  a  late  work,  has  re¬ 
commended  the  armed  bougie  for  this  purpose,  and 
given  some  instances  of  its  success.  The  only  other 
stricture  is  that  in  the  rectum;  but  for  this  we  believe 
no  measure  similar  to  the  bougie  has  been  adopted, 
though,  as  it  is  within  the  reach  of  the  finger,  we  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  savine  candle  may  prove  advantageous. 

Wiseman’s  Surgery;  J.  Hunter’s  Works;  Jesse  Foot’s 
Critical  Inquiry  into  the  ancient  and  modern  Manner 
of  treating  Diseases  of  the  Urethra;  Home's  Practical 
Observations  on  Strictures;  Whately  on  Strictures; 
Andrews  on  the  Application  of  Lunar  Caustic  to  Stric¬ 
tures;  Wolf  de  Morbis  Urethrae  apud  Eyerell  Disser- 
tationes  Medicas;  Stoll  iv.  i. 

STRIDOR,  (from  stridco,  to  gnash  or  grind). 
Grinding  of  the  teeth.  In  acute  diseases  this 
symptom  is  usually  fatal  if  the  patient  has  not  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  it  in  his  childhood.  (Hippocrates.)  It 
is  usually  accounted  a  symptom  of  worms  in  children; 
but  is  owing  to  irritation  on  the  bowels  from  any 
cause. 

STR  TGI  LIS,  ( qudd  co  equi,  ct  in  haheis  homines, 
stringuntur) .  A  hoksf.-comb  or  scraper.  An  in¬ 
strument  to  scrape  off  the  sweat  during  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  ancients ;  and  in  their  baths,  made  of 
metal,  horn,  ivory,  or  linen.  They  were  sometimes 
curved. 

STRIGMENTUM,  (d  strigcndo,  from  scraping). 
The  sordes,  scraped  from  the  skin  in  baths,  and  places 
of  exercise;  consisting  of  the  oil  employed  in  anointing 
the  bodies  of  the  athletae  and  the  sweat  mixed  with  the 
dust  raised  in  the  place  of  exercise,  or  purposely  strew¬ 
ed  on  the  bodies  of  those  engaged.  Strigments  some¬ 
times  consisted  of  oils  and  dust  scraped  from  statues, 


combined  with  verdigrise,  from  the  oil  dissolving  the 
copper. 

STROBILUS.  A  CONE,  a  species  of  pericarpium, 
formed  from  an  amentum,  as  in  the  fir-trees. 

STRO'NGYLUS,  (from  crrfoyyo;,  cylindrical).  See 
Vermes. 

STRONTIA.  An  earth.  (See  Chemta.) 
Though  -we  have  introduced  this  earth  in  our  list  of  the 
materia  medica,  its  medical  virtues  are  doubtful  and  sus¬ 
picious.  In  moderate  quantities  it  is  not  injurious  to 
animal  life. 

STRO  PHULLTS,  a  papular  eruption  peculiar  to  in¬ 
fants,  of  a  variety  of  forms,  which  Dr.  Willan  has  di¬ 
vided  into  five  species. 

I.Stro'phui.us  int ertinctus,  (from interlingo), 
usually  called  the  red-gum,  in  Scotland  (he  red  gown,  in 
France  efflorescence  benigne.  The  papulae,  rise  sensibly 
above  the  level  of  the  cuticle,  are  of  a  vivid  red  colour, 
commonly  distinct  from  each  other,  though  sometimes 
in  large  patches,  appearing  most  commonly  on  the 
cheeks,  fore-arm,  and  back  of  the  hand,  occasionally 
diffused  over  the  whole  body.  This  complaint  rarely 
becomes  pustular,  and,  when  it  does  so,  the  fluid  is 
usually  absorbed,  leaving  in  almost  every  instance  a-v. 
scurf.  The  duration  is  various,  and  sometimes  there 
are  successive  crops.  It  is  seldom  preceded  or  ac¬ 
companied  by  any  constitutional  disease,  though  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  authors  to  be  connected  and  to  alternate 
with  aphthae.  This  connection  is,  however,  scarcely 
supported  by  observation.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  acid 
acrimony  in  the  stomach;  but  is  more  probably  owing, 
to  an  irritable  state  of  the  skin ;  though,  if  repelled,  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  other  complaints  of  the  bowels,  sometimes 
even  with  convulsions,  follow. 

2.  Stro'phurus  albidus,  a  variety  only  of  the 
former,  having  a  number  of  minute  whitish  specks  a 
little  elevated,  sometimes,  though  not  constantly,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  slight  redness,  not  discharging  any  fluid, 
on  separating  their  tops.  They  appear  chiefly  on  the 
face,  neck,  and  breast,  and  are  more  permanent  than 
the  red  gum.  Either  seldom  requires  any  thing  but 
keeping  the  skin  clear  from  sordes,  and  promoting  an 
equable  perspiration,  by  washing  the  surface  of  the 
body  daily  with  tepid  water.  But  should  these  erup¬ 
tions  be  attended  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  the  aliment  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  digestive  powers;  and  such  exercise  em¬ 
ployed  as  can  be  conveniently  borne  to  invigorate  their 
system.  If  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  a  repulsion  takes  place,  producing  some  internal 
disorder,  a  warm  bath  is  the  most  effectual  remedy. 

3.  Stro'phulus  confertus,  (from  confercio,  to 
crowd  together).  Tooth  hash.  About  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month  after  birth,  nearly  at  the  period  of  dentition, 
an  eruption  of  numerous  papulae,  irregular  in  size,  ap¬ 
pears  on  different  parts  of  the  body  in  infants,  which 
chiefly  affects  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  nose,  extend¬ 
ing  sometimes  to  the  forehead  and  arms,  but  rarely  to 
the  .trunk.  On  the  face  they  are  more  crowded, 
smaller,  though  not  of  so  vivid  a  colour  as  in  the  red- 
gum;  but  on  the  back  and  loins  they  are  much  larger, 
and  somewhat  more  distant  from  each  other  than  on  the 
face.  They  are  often  surrounded  by  an  extensive  circle 
of  inflammation,  and  some  few  of  the  papulte  contain  a 
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semi-pellucid  watery  fluid,  which  is  absorbed  on  the 
inflammation  subsiding.  About  the  seventh  or  eighth 
month  one  or  two  large  irregular  patches  arise  on  the 
arms,  shoulders,  and  neck  ;  the  papulae  are  hard,  large, 
and  crowded  together ;  and  the  whole  surface  is  of  a 
high  red  colour.  In  about  a  fortnight  these  papulae 
become  flat  at  the  top,  the  cuticle  exfoliates,  and  the 
skin  below  remains  rough,  irregular,  and  discoloured 
for  a  fortnight.  A  painful  and  obstinate  modification 
of  this  complaint  occasionally  takes  place  from  the 
calves  of  the  legs  to  the  navel ;  for  the  papulae  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  crowded,  producing  a  continued  redness. 
During  the  course  of  three  or  four  months  the  erup¬ 
tions  recede,  and  again  return  ;  nor  do  they  finally  yield 
till  the  child  is  one  or  two  years  old.  The  skin  shrivels 
and  cracks  ;  but  the  fresh  papulae  rise  from  under  it ; 
but,  though  troublesome,  the  general  health  is  generally 
good  while  the  eruption  continues  on  the  surface.  This 
complaint  is  considered  as  symptomatic,  arising  from 
the  inflamed  and  painful  state  of  the  gums  during  den¬ 
tition,  as  it  always  occurs  at  that  period,  and  disappears 
soon  after  the  first  teeth  have  cut  through.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  acid,  to  indigestion,  or  some  fever¬ 
ish  complaint  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  but  is  more  pro¬ 
bably  the  irritation  from  the  teeth  communicated  to 
the  skin.  Its  appearance  is,  however,  favourable;  for 
convulsions  scarcely  ever  occur  while  it  continues  on 
the  surface.  The  remedies  are  those  described  in  den¬ 
tition.  See  Dentitio. 

4.  Stko  pipulus  vol aticus,  denominated  from  its 
transitory  appearance,  arises  in  different  parts  of  the 
body  in  small  circular  patches,  or  clusters  of  papulae, 
the  number  in  each  cluster  being  from  six  to  twelve  : 
both  the  papulae  and  the  interstices  are  of  a  high  red 
colour,  and  continue  red,  with  a  little  heat  and  itching, 
for  about  four  days,  when  they  turn  brown  and  begin 
to  exfoliate.  They  arise  in  succession,  at  a  small  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  gradually  creeping  over  the 
face,  body  and  limbs,  and  terminating  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  Though  in  many  cases  the  eruption  takes 
place  without  any  symptoms  of  internal  disorder,  some¬ 
times  the  patient  has  a  quick  pulse,  a  white  tongue, 
and  seems  uneasy  and  fretful.  This  is  the  ignis  vo/ati- 
cus  infantum  of  authors,  though  Astruc  and  Lorry  have 
given  this  term  to  one  of  the  forms  of  crusta  laetta,  in 
which  successive  eruptions  of  pustules  are  observed, 
chiefly  about  the  mouth.  The  macula;  infantum  voluticce 
of  the  German  authors  are  erysipelatous  efflorescences  on 
the  genitals  of  infants,  which  often  prove  fatal  by  super¬ 
vening  mortification.  The  present  usually  appear  be¬ 
tween  the  third  and  sixth  months  ;  but  no  external  ap¬ 
plication  seems  necessary.  As  there  appears  some  dis¬ 
order  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  connected  with  it,  an 
emetic,  succeeded  by  some  laxative  medicines,  and  af¬ 
terwards  a  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  will  be  advan¬ 
tageous. 

5.  Stko  phulus  candidus,  (from  the  smooth  shin¬ 
ing  surface  of  this  eruption,  without  inflammation  round 
the  base,  so  that  the  spots  appear  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  the  adjoining  cuticle).  The  spots  are  larger  than 
any  of  the  foregoing  species,  diffused  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  over  the  loins,  shoulders,  or 
upper  part  of  the  arms;  and  seldom  seen  in  any  other 
situation.  This  species  affects  infants  of  about  a  year 
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old,  and  most  commonly  succeeds  some  of  the  acute 
diseases  to  which  they  are  subject.  These  papulae  con¬ 
tinue  hard  and  elevated  for  about  a  week,  and  then  gra¬ 
dually  disappear.  See  Willan  on  Cutaneous  Disorders. 
Order  1st.  ed.  -ito.  London. 

S I  RIJ  MA,  (from  ot^vuj,  to  heap  up).  See  Scro¬ 
fula.  1  he  term  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  indu- 
,a  mn;'10  thyroid  gland;  endemic  of  Switzerland. 

SI LU  THICJiYI,  (arpuSo;,  a  sparrow,  from  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  its  flowers  to  an  unfledged  sparrow). 
See  Safonaria  lutea,  Imperatoria,  and  Lu- 

TEA. 

S  I  R\  CM  NOMA  NIA,  (from  arpuyvcis,  uight-shadc, 
and  fxccv la,  madness).  See  Solanum  lethale. 

SlilY  CHNOS,  (aVpuysvo;,  vel  rpvyvos , from  rpvycv, 
to  torment).'  The  deadly  night-shade  of  Theophrastus. 
In  Linnaeus’s  system  it  is  a  genus  of  plants  compre¬ 
hending  three  species,  the  s.  mix  vomica,  colubrina,  and 
volubilis.  See  Colubrinum,  Nux  vomica.  Fab  i 
Indica. 

STUM.  See  Mustum. 

STU'POR,  (from  stupco,  to  astonish).  Loss  of 
FEELING.  (See  Anasthiesia.)  Sometimes  the  tran- 
sitoiy  numbness,  occasioned  by  accidental  pressure,  on 
a  nerve. 

Stu'por  df/ntium.  An  affection  of  the  teeth,  in 
which  a  painful  numbness  is  felt  in  the  membrane 
which  surrounds  them,  produced  by  taking  acid  and 
austere  substances  into  the  mouth. 

SI  U  PA,  (from  <rn<puj,  to  bind).  A  stupe,  a  piece 
of  cloth,  usually  of  flannel,  dipped  in  a  fluid,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  affected  part. 

SI  YE,  or  STIAN.  A  small  tumour  on  the  edge  of 
the  eyelids.  See  Chalaza  ;  Crithk,  and  Hordeo¬ 
lum. 

SI \  GIA  AQUA.  See  Aq.  Regia,  under  Ni- 
TRUM. 

Sl\LIFORMIS  PROCE'SSUS,  (from  stylus,  a 
bodkin,  and  forma,  likeness).  See  Styloides  pro¬ 
cessus. 

STY'LO-CERATO-HYOIDE'US.  (Stylo,  from  the 
styloid  process,  and  ycpa.ro,  horns  oj  the  hyoides).  Sty- 
lo-hyoid  process.  See  Stylo-hyoides. 

Sty  i.o-cho  ndRO-hyoidje  us.  The  name  assigned 
by  Douglas  to  one  of  the  muscles  called  stylo-hyoidaeus, 
because  it  is  inserted  into  the  cartilaginous  appendix  of 
the  os  hyoides. 

St.y'lo  glo’ssi,  (from stylus, and y\cn<raoc,a  tongue) , 
muscles  which  rise  from  the  inner  part  of  the  styloid 
process,  and  go  the  whole  length  of  the  tongue,  serv¬ 
ing  to  expand  it. 

Sty  lo  h  yo'ides,  vel  cerato-hyoi  dje'us,  rises  by 
a  long  thin  tendon  from  the  basis  and  posterior  edge  of 
the  processus  styloides,  and  runs  to  the  cornu  and  basis 
of  the  os  hyoides.  Generally  its  fibres  pass  on  each  side 
of  the  tendon  of  the  digastric  mu.-.cle.  Sometimes  an¬ 
other  smaller  muscle  has  the  same  origin  and  insertion. 

STYLOl'DES  PROCE'SSUS,  (from  antes,  a  pen¬ 
cil,  and  siSost  Jorm) ;  belemnoides,  stihf or  mis  processus. 
The  STYLOID  process  stands  out  obliquely  forward 
from  under  the  craggy  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  re¬ 
sembling  in  shape  the  ancient  stylus  senptorius.  Seve¬ 
ral  muscles,  rising  from  this  process,  borrow  one  half 
of  their  name  from  it;  Stylo-glossus;  Stylo- 
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hyoideus;  Stvlo-'PHARVNGJEUS,  q.  v.  This  pro¬ 
cess,  even  in  adults,  is  sometimes  ligamentous  at  its 
root,  and  occasionally  composed  ot  two  01  thiec  distinct 
pieces.  SeeTEMPORUM  ossa.  , 

Styloi'des  raima'lis  LIGAMENTUM,  is  fixed 
round  the  neighbouring  tuberosity  of  the  os  scaphoides. 

Styloi'des  u'liNAi  1.1GAME  NTUM,  is  fixed  in  the 
os  cuneiforme,  and  then  in  the  os  unciforme,  from 
whence  it  is  a  little  stretched  over  the  fourth  bone  of 
the  metacarpus. 

Sty'lo-m  astoide'um  for  amen,  mast  oiditum  fo¬ 
ramen,  is  the  orifice  of  the  passage  tor  the  portio  dura 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  which  runs  behind  the  tympa¬ 
num. 

Sty'lo  pharyngieT,  rise  from  the  base  of  the  sty¬ 
loid  processes,  and  are  inserted  into  the  side  of  the 
pharynx,  and  the  back  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
They  raise  the  pharynx  and  thyroid  cartilage.  See 
Pharynx. 

STY  LUS,  (from  er*vto$,  a  column).  rI  he  style  or 
shaft  of  a  plant,  or,  in  botanical  language,  that  part  of 
the  pointal  which  supports  the  summit. 

STY  MATO' SIS,  (from  ovum,  to  have  a  priapism). 
A  bloody  discharge  from  the  penis,  with  violent  erec¬ 
tion. 

STY'MMATA,  (from  crfvtpw,  to  thicken)  -,  spissa- 
menta.  Fluids  or  other  substances  added  to  oils,  either 
on  account  of  their  odour,  or  for  their  preservation ;  and 
from  thence  the  name  was  applied  to  the- thicker,  more 
solid  odorous  ointments.  The  hedysmata,  similar  in 
other  respects,  were  liquids.  Linden  informs  us,  that  the 
stymmata  gave  consistence  or  body  to  ointments ;  but 
that  hedysmata  were  the  juices  from  whence  those  were 
made.  Schroder  describes  stymmata  to  be  the  spissa- 
mentum  or  sediment  of  flowers,  &c.  remaining,  alter 
maceration  in  oils  and  subsequent  expression. 

STY'PSIS,  (<rr astrictio,  from  <rrv<pu>,  astriiigo). 
T  his  general  term  might  have  included  strictures,  and 
every  coarctation  of  natural  passages ;  but  as  the  Gerr 
man  authors  confine  it  to  constipation,  and  other  stric¬ 
tures  might  not  have  been  readily  sought  for  under  this 
term,  we  preferred  the  more  limited  signification.  We 
have'indeed  mentioned  the  disease  under  Constipa- 
TIO  and  Obstipatio,  q.  v. ;  but  were  not  then  aware 
that  our  limits  would  admit  of  a  more  extensive  range. 
We,  therefore,  omitted  the  organical  causes;  an  omission 
which,  with  some  others,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
supply.  We  have  already  observed,  that  constipation  is 
relative,  and  it  is  inconceivable  with  how  little  injury  to 
the  general  health  along-continued  obstruction  can  be 
borne.  There  are  well-recorded  instances  ot  its  having 
continued  many  weeks,  and  scybala,  as  well  as  other  sub¬ 
stances,  have  been  retained  many  years.  1  hinner  fluids 
have,  however,  in  this  interval,  been  discharged.  In 
the  sch.rro- con  traded  rectum,  and  some  other  cases  ot 
unconquerable,  though  nut  perfect,  obstruction,  a  diar¬ 
rhoea  is  apparently  the  real  disease.  (Callisen  Acta  Ilal- 
niensia,  ii.  tj-1 ) .  Cleghorn  mentions  constipation  as  en¬ 
demic  in  Minorca ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates,  from  excessive  perspiration  ;  nor  in  melancholic 
temperaments,  from  defective  irritability. 

The  intemperate  and  continued  use  of  astringents  has 
been  accused  as  a  cause  of  stypsis,  particularly  the 
acacia  ;  and  when  oak-bark  has  been  employed  in  pu- 
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trid  fevers,  instead  of  the  cincom,  we  have  found 
costiveness  peculiarly  obstinate.  In  drinkers  of  spirits 
it  has  occurred  with  almost  unconquerable  violence. 

The  organical  causes  have  been  haemorrhoids,  a  lux¬ 
ation  of  the  coccyx,  herniae  of  different  kinds,  and, 
more  internally,  hardened  scybala,  and  various  foreign 
bodies,  as  beans,  the  stones  of  fruit,  the  seeds  of  grapes, 
convoluted  worms,  &c.  Sometimes  the  intestines 
themselves  have  been  organically  diseased  by  cartilagin¬ 
ous  hardnesses,  polypi,  sarcomata,  or  schirri.  1  lie  lists  of 
authorities  for  each  cause  would  fill  a  page.  .  I  umours, 
foreign  bodies,  displacements  of  the  adjoining  organs, 
a  retroverted  uterus,  a  steatoma  of  the  bladder,  a 
calculus  pressing  on  the  rectum,  an  enlarged  pros¬ 
tate,  the  gravid  uterus,  a  tumour  between  the  vesica 
and  rectum,  a  large  placenta,  a  pessary,  a  schirrus, 
or  an  abscess  between  the  vagina  and  rectum,  and 
a  schirrous  uterus,  have  been  all  found  to  have  occa¬ 
sioned  obstinate,  often  fatal,  constipation.  Different 
parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  have  also  coalesced,  and 
occasioned,  as  may  be  supposed,  unconquerable  ob¬ 
structions. 

In  many  of  these  cases  we  cannot  expect  to  be  able 
to  afford  relief,  and  the  common  medicines  have,  in 
the  articles  referred  to,  and  in  many  others,  been  men¬ 
tioned  with  particular  remarks.  M  e  may  now  add, 
that  we  perceive  the  authorities  in  favour  ot  cold,  par¬ 
ticularly  cold  applications  to  the  breast  and  extremities, 
numerous  and  highly  respectable.  Crude  mercury  and 
balls  of  lead  have  had  their  advocates,  and  fomentations 
of  sena  leaves  to  the  bowels  are  recommended  by  Petit. 
(Memoires  de  1’ Academic  de  Chirurgerie,  i.  23g.)  The 
most  curious  remedy  is  broth  made  ot  a  whole  fowl, 
not  plucked.  Acta  Naturae  Curiosorum,  vii.  27,  ix. 
111. 

STY'PTICA,  (from  to  astringe),  const  rid  iva, 

styptics,  or  medicines  which  stop  haemorrhages. 
Few  of  these  are  to  be  depended  on,  and  they  can  be 
only  trusted  in  very  slight  cases :  the  best  is  the  lyco- 
perdon,  the  agaric,  or  lint  impregnated  with  the  pow¬ 
der  of  vitriolated  copper.  Turpentine,  alum,  and  vitriol- 
ated  iron,  are  also  employed. 

T  he  pulvis  stypticus  Heketii,  pulvis  fehrfugvs  Gcr- 
manorum,  consists  of  six  parts  ot  roch  alum,  and  one  of 
the  dragon’s  blood.  This  form  indeed  differs  from  that 
prescribed  by  Helvetius ;  but  it  is  more  convenient, 
and  more  effectual.  A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of 
gum  kino  is  now  substituted  for  the  dragon’s  blood, 
which  is  known  to  be  useless.  The  present  form  is, 
however,  objectionable,  as  Tromsdorff  has  remarked 
that  the  kino  decomposes  the  alum.  Perhaps  the  cate¬ 
chu  might  be  more  conveniently  substituted. 

Solatia  sulphatis  cupri,  in  the  Edinburgh  new  dispen¬ 
satory,  consists  of  sulphat  of  copper  and  sulphat  of 
alumine,  of  each  three  ounces,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of 
water  and  strained,  to  which  an  ounce  and  half  of  di¬ 
luted  sulphuric  acid  is  added. 

The  action  of  styptics  resembles  that  of  Astrin¬ 
gents,  q.  v.  In  stopping  bleedings  they  not  only  con- 
stringe  the  open  mouths  of  the  arteries,  but  they  seem 
also  to  coagulate  the  blood. 

STYRACIFLUA,  (from  styrax  and  Jhio,  to  Jhu) . 
See  Liouidambra. 

STYTIAX,  STORAX,  (from  <rru?a£,  a  reed;  be. 
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cause  it  was  exported  in  reeds  or  canes),  styrax  calami- 
la,  an  epithet  chiefly  confined  to  the  dry  storax:  styrax 
folio  mail  cotonei  of  C.  Bauhine;  styrax  officinale  tin. 
Sp.  PJ.  63 5. 

The  fine  sort,  called  the  red  storax  very  rarely  met 
with,  is  the  pure  native  juice  which  flows  from  incisions 
made  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  masses,  sometimes 
composed  of  whitish,  and  pale  reddish  brown,  lumps, 
sometimes  of  an  uniform  reddish  yellow,  or  brownish 
colour,  unctuous  and  soft  like  wax,  and  free  from  visi¬ 
ble  impurities.  The  common  storax  is  supposed  to  be 
the  thinner  juice  thickened  with  saw-dust,  for  it  is 
more  fragrant  than  the  pure  sort,  both  while  mixed 
with  the  saw- dust,  and  when  separated  by  means  of  al¬ 
cohol  :  its  flavour  is  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  now 
brought  in  large  pieces,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour, 
softish,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  but  brittle  and  friable, 
and  is  the  kind  ordered  by  the  London  college.  Storax 
in  the  lump  or  in  the  tear  is  in  masses  nf  uniform  tex¬ 
ture,  and  of  a  yellowish  red  or  brownish  colour,  some¬ 
times  interspersed  with  whitish  grains. 

It  is  the  produce  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Pamphylia, 
according  to  some  authors  of  Italy  and  the  Levant,  and 
indigenous  in  several  of  the  southern  parts  -of  Europe 
yet  the  resinous  drug  is  only  .to  be  obtained  in  perfec¬ 
tion  from  the  trees  growing  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The 
American  kind  is  greatly  inferior. 

An  ounce  of  common  storax,  according  to  Neumann, 
yielded  to  rectified  spirit  of  wine  six  drams  of  resinous 
matter,  to  water  half  a  dram  of  gum,  and  the  remainder 
was  saw-dust.  On  heating  another  ounce  first  with 
water,  he  obtained  two  drams  of  gummy,  then  with 
spirit  half  an  ounce  of  resin.  Pure  spirit  raises  but 
little  from  the  storax  by  distillation,  but  water  takes  up 
much  of  its  flavour;  and  when  nearly  drawn  off,  a  fine 
subtile  essential  oil  rises,  in  the  proportion  of  about  9ii. 
from  jxvi.  Tire  residuum,  urged  with  a  due  degree 
of  heat,  afforded  ^ix.  of  an  empyreumatic  liquor,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  5H.  3i.  of  thick  butyraceous  oil;  and  after¬ 
wards  5b  of  an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  had  no¬ 
thing  of  the  smell  of  the  storax,  with  3v.  of  an  acid 
spirit.  On  washing  the  butyraceous  oil  with  warm 
water,  and  setting  the  water  to  cool,  a  small  portion  of 
saline  matter  separates,  resembling  the  flowers  of  Ben¬ 
jamin,  and  supposed  to  be  of  a  similar  nature.  The  same 
matter  is  obtained  from  the  pure  resin,  by  boiling  in 
water.  Though  spirit  carries  but  little  from  the  storax 
in  distillation,  yet  if  twice  its  weight  of  the  salt  of  tartar 
be  added,  a  spirit  is  obtained  strongly  impregnated  with 
both  the  taste  and  smell  of  this  resin-  The  strongest 
and  the  most  fragrant  principle,  separable  from  storafc, 
is  the  subtile,  slightly  empyreumatic  oil  which  arises 
first  in  distilling  it. 

It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  perfume,  sometimes  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  both  externally  and  internally.  It  has  been  styled 
a  resolvent  and  corroborant,  and  given  in  catarrhal 
complaints,  coughs,  asthmas,  menstrual  obstructions, 
as  well  as  in  ulcerations  of  the  lungs,  and  other  pulmo¬ 
nary  diseases,  from  its  affinity  to  the  balsams,  for¬ 
merly  so  much  esteemed.  In  nervous  debilities,  from 
its  sensible  qualities,  it  might  be  apparently  of  service, 
but  it  is  now  almost  totally  rejected  from  practice.  The 
pil.  e  styrace  was  an  opiate  formerly  much  valued,  but 
now  expunged  from  the  pharmocopcea  of  all  British 


colleges,  though  those  of  London  and  Dublin  retain 
the  purified  storax,  and  the  medicine  is  still  directed  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  tinctura  benzoes  compo- 
sita.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica.  Neumann's 
Chemistry. 

Sty'rax  li'quida,  liqvidambar ,  is  a  resinous  juice 
obtained  from  a  tree  in  Virginia  and  Mexico,  which 
Ray  calls  storax  accris  folio ,  liqvidambar  styracifiua  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  1408.  Ihe  juice  is  said  to  exude  from  the 
leaves  of  this  tree  spontaneously,  but  more  freely  from 
incisions  made  in  its  trunk;  and  sometimes  obtained 
by  boiling  the  bark  and  the  small  branches  in  water. 
It  is  at  first  -of  the  consistence  of  thin  turpentine,  but 
by  long  keeping  grows  hard  and  brittle;  of  a  yellow 
colour,  inclining  to  red,  a  hot  aromatic  taste,  and  a  fra¬ 
grant  smell,  not  unlike  that  of  storax,  heightened  with 
a  little  ambergrise.  Formerly  it  was  used  as  a  perfume, 
but  is  now  scarcely  known  in  the  shops.  That  most  com¬ 
monly  met  with  is  of  a  weak  smell,  a  gray  colour,  and 
supposed  to  be  artificial,  for  four  drams  of  common 
liquid  storax  yielded,  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  three 
drams  and  one  scruple  of  resinous  extract ;  of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  water  dissolved  only  a  few  grains;  and  on 
distillation  with  water,  its  essential  oil  resembled  oil  of 
turpentine:  in  a  stronger  fire,  the  empyreumatic  oil 
which  came  over  was  mere  pitch.  The  London  col¬ 
lege  orders  it  to  be  purified  by  straining  after  solution 
in  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  distilling  it  until  reduced  to 
a  proper  consistence.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  that  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  styrax  to  two  of  unguen- 
tum  basilicon  nigrum,  it  has  been  of  remarkable  ser¬ 
vice  in  paralytic  cases,  and  particularly  in  debility  of  the 
limbs  following  rickets  ;  but  this  he  obtained  from  an 
empirical  practice.  See  Neumann’s  Chemistry  ;  Phi¬ 
losophical  Transactions,  N°.  313;  Lewis’s  and  Cullen's 
Materia  Medica. 

Sty'rax  a'lba.  The  whitf.  Peruvian  balsam. 

SUBALA'RTS  VE  NA,  (from  sub,  and  ala,  the  arm¬ 
pit).  The  AXILLARY  VEIN. 

SUBCLA'VIfE  ARTE  IUffE,  (from  sub,  and  clati- 
cula,  the  clavicle).  The  subclavian  arteries  arise 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  on  each  side  of  the  left  caro¬ 
tid,  which  commonly  lies  in  the  middle  between  them. 
The  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  artery  usually  termi¬ 
nates  the  aorta  ascendens;  and  the  right  subclavian 
arises  from  the  arteria  inomiuata.  These  arteries  on 
each  side  terminate  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  first  rib 
between  the  lower  insertions  of  the  first  scalenus  mus¬ 
cle,  and  as  they  go  out  of  the  thorax  they  are  styled 
arteries  axilla  res :  in  their  course  they  give  out  the  in¬ 
ternal  mammary,  the  cervical,  the  vertebral,  and  the  su¬ 
perior  intercostal  arteries. 

SUBCLA  VIUS  MU  SCULUS,  (from  the  same), 
rises  by  a  small  tendon  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  close  to  the  strong  ligament 
which  connects  this  rib  to  the  clavicle,  and  runs  along 
the  whole  under  side  of  the  clavicle  into  the  coracoid 
process,  where  it  is  articulated  to  the  clavicle.  Its  use 
is  to  bring  the  clavicle  downwards  and  forwards. 

SUBCOSTA'LES,  (from  sub,  under,  and  costa,  a  rib), 
are  situated  more  or  less  obliquely  on  the  insides  of  the 
ribs  near  their  bony  angles,  and  run  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  with  the  external  intercostals.  They  are  fixed  by 
both  extremities  in  the  ribs;  the  inferior  being  always 
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at  a  greater  distance  from  the  vertebrae  than  the  supe¬ 
rior,  and  several  ribs  lying  between  the  two  insertions. 

SUBCUT  A'NEUS,  (from  sub  and  cutis).  See  Pla- 

TYSMA  MYOIDES. 

SUBER.  The  external  bark  of  the  qiiercus  suber 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1413.  Cokk.  When  burnt  it  is  used  as 
an  application  to  internal  piles,  and  it  makes  a  part  of  a 
remedy,  formerly  kept  secret,  for  bronchoeele,  as  it 
is  said  to  contain  an  oil  and  salt,  not  very  -dissimilar  to 
those  procured  from  animal  substances.  In  its  unpre¬ 
pared  state  it  is  used  for  pessaries,  and  is  an  useful  as¬ 
sistant  in  many  mechanical  contrivances  of  the  surgeon; 
as,  when  properly  chosen,  it  is  soft  and  elastic. 

Cork,  from  swelling  in  the  stomach,  is  said  to  be 
poisonous;  but  its  expansion  is  not  sufficiently  great  to 
be  dangerous. 

SUBHUMERA'LIS  VE’NA,  (from  sub,  and  hu- 
meius,  the  shoulder).  See  Ahticulauis  vena. 

SUBLIMAME  NTUM,  (from  sublimo,  to  lift  up). 
See  Ensorema. 

SUBLIMA'TIO,  (from  the  same).  Sublimation, 
clevatio,  the  condensing  and  collecting  in  a  solid  form, 
by  means  of  vessels  aptly  constructed,  the  fumes  of 
bodies  raised  by  the  application  of  a  proper  heat. 
Fluids  are  said  to  distil,  and  solids  to  sublime. 

The  design  of  sublimation  is  to  separate  the  more 
volatile,  and  often  the  purer,  portions  of  a  mixed  body 
from  the  remainder,  often  to  combine  bodies  while  in 
a  state  of  vapour,  which  will  not  admit  of  union  in  a 
solid  or  even  in  a  fluid  form.  When  the  body  sub¬ 
limed  is  compact  it  is  styled  a  sublimate ;  when  loose 
and  light,  f oncers.  When  the  substance  is  not  pecu¬ 
liarly  valuable  the  sublimate  or  flowers  are  received  in 
an  inverted  crucible,  sometimes  in  a  paper  cone.  The 
necessary  heat  is  various;  but  seldom  much  below  a 
red  heat. 

Sublima'tio  uri'n.®,  (from  the  same).  See 
Enaeorema. 

SUBLIMA'TUM,  (from  the  same).  See  Mercu¬ 
ries  COROSIVUS  ALBUS. 

SUBLINGUA'LES  GLANDUL2E,  (sub,  under, 
and  lingua,  the  tongue),  vel  Bartholinianie,  vel  Rivi- 
■nidnct.  See  SalivaRES  glandular 

SUBLINGUA'LIS  ARTE  RIA,  raninu,  is  the  se¬ 
cond  branch  from  the  external  carotid,  rising  a  little 
above  the  superior  guttural  artery,  running  forwards, 
upwards,  and  over  the  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides,  and 
sinking  into  the  tongue  to  supply  all  the  adjacent  mus¬ 
cles. 

SUBLUXA'TIO,  (from  sub,  dim.  and  luxo,  to  dislo¬ 
cate),  sublimation.  Some  authors  extend  the  use  of  this 
term  to  violent  strains,  (see  STREMMA),  where  the 
head  of  a  bone  is  not  quite  out  of  its  socket,  but  rests 
upon  the  brim. 

SUBME'RSIO,  (from  sub,  under,  and  mergo,  to 
plunge) ;  drowning,  a  variety  of  the  apoplexiu  suffo- 
cuta  of  Cullen,  asphyxia  immersorum  of  Sauvages. 
Di  owning,  since  the  institution  of  the  Humane  Society, 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  numerous  practitioners; 
attention,  however,  which  has  not  been  rewarded  by 
proportional  improvement;  for  we  believe  the  practice 
of  the  French  guards  on  the  Seine,  described  by  Pia,  is 
fully  as  judicious,  and  we  think  more  successful,  than 
that  suggested  by  the  refinements  of  Dr.  Cullen,  J. 
Hunter,  and  their  minor  satellites.  We  are  indebted 


to  Van  Helmont  for  the  first  hints  respecting  recovery ; 
as,  in  the  cure  of  hydrophobia,  he  immersed  his  pa¬ 
tients  in  water  so  long  as  was  sufficient  to  repeat  the 
psalm,  “  Miserere."  He  owns  that  they  were  often  taken 
up  apparently  dead ;  adding,  that  there  was  not  much 
real  danger  in  these  appearances.  The  subject  recurred 
to  various  authors  who  followed  him;  but  has  only 
within  these  thirty  years  claimed  general  attention. 
Persons  immersed  in  water  for  five  minutes  are  often 
recoverable,  unless  in  their  falling  some  blow  has  con¬ 
curred  in  producing  the  event,  or  some  sudden  attack 
has  occasioned  their  immersion.  Even  these  consider¬ 
ations  will  not,  however,  always  account  for  the  want 
of  success,  and  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  irritabi¬ 
lity  is  not  in  every  person  again  recalled  with  equal 
ease.  Beyond  this  time,  the  hopes  of  recovery  are  less, 
in  proportion  to  the  time  a  person  has  been  immersed, 
and  after  remaining  twenty  minutes  in  the  water  there 
are  slender  hopes.  Instances  are  indeed  recorded 
where  recovery  has  followed  after  the  immersion  for 
sixteen,  eighteen  hours,  three  days;  and,  when  the 
water  has  been  frozen,  even  after  fifteen  days.  Medical 
records  are  full  of  surprising  stories,  which  require 
more  than  common  faith  to  admit.  It  may  be  alleged, 
that  the  foramen  ovale  may  continue  open  r  and  it  has 
been  said  that  negroes  plunge  their  newly  bom  infants 
in  water,  that  they  may  become  good  divers,  without 
knowing  that  such  a  foramen  exists.  Anatomy  has  in¬ 
deed  observed  this  passage  pervious  in  the  adult;  but 
the  event  is  too  rare  to  explain  the  facts,  and  recovery, 
after  twenty  minutes  immersion,  is  no  common  event. 

The  signs  of  drowning  are  those  of  death  in  general 
(see  Mf.dicina  forensis),  with  a  darker  livor  on 
the  countenance,  and  an  absence  of  the  marks  of  com¬ 
pression  on  the  neck.  Suffocation  from  deleterious 
gases  is  marked  by  a  pale  complexion.  The  reader 
who  wishes,  however,  to  acquire  more  minute  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  may  find  it  in  Roderer’s  Opuscula 
de  Submersis,  et  Colie  Cosmitor  Medicinre  Triplex. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  from  drowning  has 
occasioned  much  controversy.  The  most  obvious  idea 
was,  that  the  lungs  were  filled  with  water,  which  suf¬ 
focated  by  preventing  the  access  of  air.  De  Haen 
supported  this  opinion  by  drowning  cats  in  coloured 
fluids,  when  he  found  the  lungs  tinged  by  them.  Many- 
other  authors,  with  Faissolle  and  Champeaux,  enlisted 
on  the  same  side ;  but  Dr.  Cullen  soon  suggested 
doubts  against  the  conclusion,  though  he  allowed  the 
fact ;  and  it  is  now,  we  believe,  admitted,  that  when 
water  is  discovered  in  the  lung9,  it  passes  in  after 
death,  since  animals,  taken  immediately  from  the  wa¬ 
ter,  are  seldom  found  to  have  received  any.  The 
slightest  irritation  of  any  fluid,  it  is  said,  produces  a 
stricture  in  the  trachea,  and  prevents  the  access  of  the 
fluid ;.  and  though  Morgagni  (de  Sedibus,  &c.  xix.  44), 
and  others,  found  the  epiglottis  raised,  this  may  have 
readily  happened  in  the  relaxation  that  occurs  after 
death. 

The  other  appearances,  on  dissection,  are  a  collapsed 
state  of  the  lungs,  the  heart  on  the  right  side  turgid 
with  blood,  the  left  side  and  the  venal  system  empty ; 
water  sometimes  in  the  stomach  (Morgagni  de  Sedibus, 
&c.  xix.  4],  43)  ;  but  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  every  instance  distended. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  from  drowning  has 
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not  been  completely  ascertained.  From  the  time  of 
Walter  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  apoplexy  (De  Apo- 
plexia,  p.  50),  and  more  lately  from  an  accumulation 
of  carbone  in  the  lungs,  which  the  air  usually  carries 
off.  Both  causes  concur ;  and  the  spasm,  probably  in¬ 
duced  on  the  glottis  by  the  access  of  the  fluid'prevent- 
ing  respiration,  accumulates  the  blood  in  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  and  consequently  prevents  the  return  from 
the  veins.  If  the  stoppage  of  respiration  soon  produces 
death,  and  we  have  said  that  the  time  is  various  from 
the  different  irritability  of  different  persons,  no  consi¬ 
derable  accumulation  will  probably  take  place  in  the 
vessels  of  the  head;  but,  if  life  continues  for  any  period, 
such  may  occur.  We  have  remarked  that  after  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  immersion  recovery  is  improba¬ 
ble,  and  after  twenty  minutes  all  exertions  are  usually 
unavailing.  We  mean  not,  however,  to  preclude  at¬ 
tempts  while  recovery  is  possible;  and  within  the 
periods  mentioned,  we  are  often  obliged  to  continue 
our  exertions  with  great  perseverance  for  several  hours 
before  life  returns.  If  the  signs  of  death  do  not  in¬ 
crease;  it,  on  the  contrary,  a  slight  glow  comes  on;  if 
the  features  recover  their  fulness,  though  in  the  most 
slight  degree,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  urge  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  our  efforts.  Mr.  Kite  has  recommended  elec¬ 
tricity  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  any  irritabi¬ 
lity,  in  other  words  whether  life,  remains.  But  we  had 
reason  to  believe,  when  in  that  article  we  noticed  the 
subject,  that  though  electricity  excited,  it  also  exhausted 
irritability. 

Numerous  useless  refinements  have  been  introduced 
into  the  science  of  resuscitation,  as  it  has  been  quaintly 
called.  The  body,  when  taken  up,  should  be  wiped 
dry,  covered,  and  carried,  in  at  least  a  semi-erect  pos¬ 
ture,  to  a  room  where  there  is  a  large  fire,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessary  attendants  only  admitted.  Warmth  is  most 
quickly  administered,  and  warm  flannel  should  be  im¬ 
mediately  applied,  warm  bricks  to  the  feet,  and  warm 
sand  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Yet  these  applications 
should  be  conducted  with  some  reserve :  the  colder  the 
body,  the  slower  should  be  the  approaches  of  heat.  We 
suspect  that  this  caution  has  not  been  sufficiently 
kept  in  view;  and,  on  this  account,  the  warm  bath  so 
highly  commended  by  some  has  not  succeeded  in  the 
experience  of  others. 

The  chief  change  produced  by  drowning,  we  have 
seen,  consists  in  the  stoppage  of  respiration,  and  the 
consequent  distension  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
Mr.  Hunter  considers  that  all  our  efforts  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  restore  the  action  of  the  lungs,  which  will 
alone  relieve  the  over-distended  ventricle.  There  may 
be  some  doubts  from  the  arguments  already  used,  whe¬ 
ther  taking  a  little  blood  would  not  assist  by  unloading 
the  heart;  but,  when  the  circulation  is  wholly  stopped, 
blood  will  not  flow,  or  the  only  effect  will  be  to  empty 
the  veins  around.  Perhaps,  therefore,  Mr.  Hunter  has 
decided  properly  in  forbidding  venesection  in  the  first 
instance,  as  not  likely  to  be  useful  in  lessefiing  the  load, 
and  very  certainly  injurious  in  depressing  the  vis  vita:. 
Inflating  the  lungs  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  this 
is  effected  by  bellows,  communicating  with  a  pipe  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  larynx,  or  sometimes  through  an  aper¬ 
ture  between  the  rings  of  the  trachea.  The  breath  of 
a  healthy  person  is  occasionally  substituted,  closing  the 
nostrils ;  but  what  would  appear  the  most  effectual  is, 


the  introduction  of  warm  atmospheric  air  of  a  somewhat 
higher  quality  by  a  mixture  of  oxygenous  gas.  We 
should  object  to  the  air  being  heated,  as  well  as  (o  the 
introduction  of  pure  gas,  for  the  reasons  which  led  us 
to  object  to  a  higher  temperature.  While  air  or  gas  is 
introduced,  the  thorax  should  be  pressed,  and  the  ab¬ 
dominal  viscera  raised  against  it,  to  change,  in  some 
measure,  its  capacity ;  for  we  have  already  observed, 
that,  when  a  train  of  associated  motions  has  begun, 
they  are  often  continued,  from  whatever  point  the  se¬ 
ries  has  commenced.  Bronchotomy,  we  think,  has  been 
too  rarely  employed;  for  in  almost  every  other  way  the 
thorax  is  imperfectly  dilated.  Mr.  Hunter  supposes  that 
the  stimulus  of  the  volatile  alkali  may  be  advantageously 
combined  with  that  of  warm  air.  In  each  case  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  froth  often  offers  a  powerful  obstacle ;  and 
the  bellows  recommended  by  Gren  (Physical  Journal  i.) 
and  Hunter  (Philosophical  Transactions)  is  the  best 
method  of  overcoming  it. 

While  the  lungs  are  thus  stimulated,  the  stomach, 
with  which  the  whole  system  so  evidently  sympathises, 
should  not  be  neglected.  By  means  of  a  flexible  ca- 
nula  any  stimulating  fluid  may  be  injected,  and  spirits, 
as  well  as  volatile  alkali,  have  been  this  way  thrown  in. 
The  practice  has  not,  however,  been  so  common  as 
from  its  obvious  advantages  may  have  been  expected. 
The  stomach  brush,  ventriculi  excutia  (see  Sto- 
machus  ad  finem),  is,  we  observe,  recommended  in 
the  Berlin  Transactions. 

A  more  ready  access  to  the  intestines  is  through  the 
rectum  ;  and  the  ease  of  the  operation  has  apparently 
compensated  for  the  less  degree  of  sensibility  of  this 
extremity.  Clysters  have  been  very  commonly  em¬ 
ployed,  and  they  have  been  various  in  their  nature  and 
objects.  Acrid  purgatives  thrown  into  the  rectum  was 
a  measure  of  obvious  utility  ;  and  other  stimuli,  as  am¬ 
monia,  mustard,  rum,  and  brandy,  have  been  added  to 
water  for  this  purpose.  (Cullen,  Currie,  &c.)  We 
find  also,  what  appears  more  singular,  that  air  alone  in¬ 
jected  as  a  clyster  has  been  useful  (Leipsic  Commen¬ 
taries,  iv.  5b) ;  and  Michaelis  mentions  the  salutary 
effects  of  a  clyster  of  vinegar  and  water.  We  have 
already  spoken  (see  Resuscitatio)  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  clysters  of  tobacco  smoke,  and,  on  examining 
the  most  approved  authors,  we  find  them  generally  re¬ 
probated  in  these  cases. 

Other  obvious  stimuli  are  ammonia,  applied  to  the 
nose,  and  sometimes  injected  into  the  nares ;  external 
frictions  with  salt,  with  mustard,  &c. ;  a  strong  light 
directed  to  the  eye,  or  harsh  sounds  to  the  ear ;  and  an 
electrical  shock  applied  to  the  spine  or  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  The  first  only  appears  to  be  useful,  as  the 
stimulus  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  and  excites  a  con¬ 
vulsive  action  in  them.  (See  Steunijtatio  )  The 
others  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature,  or  evidently  in¬ 
jurious.  A  singular  irritation  is  mentioned  by  Cbarde- 
non,  in  the  Dijon  Memoirs,  viz.  irritating  the  lungs 
themselves,  through  an  incision  made  into  the  thorax. 
In  the  Gazette  de  Sante  we  are  directed  to  lay  bare  the 
lungs  ;  but  we  need  not  add  a  remark  on  either  plan. 

When  life  begins  to  return  we  are  directed  to  per¬ 
severe  in,  or  even  increase,  our  efforts;  but  slight  ir¬ 
ritability,  thus  restored,  would  be  soon  exhausted  by 
excess  of  stimulus.  In  this  state  there  will  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  slight  bleeding;  and  it  is  often  useful  to  pre- 
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vent  determinations  of  the  newly- restored  circulation 
to  different  parts  before  the  equilibrium  is  properly  esta¬ 
blished.  Light,  warm,  nourishing  food,  perfect  tran¬ 
quillity  with  some  easy  motions,  procured  by  laxatives 
or  clysters,  very  slightly  stimulating,  will  be  necessary. 
Patients  in  this  state  must  be  carefully  watched ;  for 
the  latent  “  scintillula”  will  often  quickly  disappear. 
What,  however,  will  appear  of  more  importance  is, 
that'  after  life  is  fully  returned,  the  accumulated  irri¬ 
tability  often  brings  on  the  most  active  inflammations, 
which  we  can  venture  only  to  relieve  by  topical  bleed¬ 
ings,  diluting  liquors,  opiates,  gentle  laxatives,  and  rest. 
They  are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  demand  geneial, 
and  even  active,  venesection. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  minute  and  scientific 
investigations  of  the  ablest  authors,  the  success  of  re¬ 
suscitation  is  scarcely  advanced.  If  a  peison  is  leco- 
verable,  common  .  and  obvious  methods  will  succeed. 

If  irrecoverable,  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  leaned 
science  will  fail.  We  have  scarcely  advanced  farther 
than  in  destroying  the  popular  prejudices  of  agitation, 
rolling  on  barrels.  See.  The  records  of  the  Humane  So¬ 
ciety  mil,  however,  a  different  story;  nor  should  we 
doubt  the  results  if  the  same  plans  in  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  had  not  so  often  failed  under  our  own  eyes. 
The  cause  of  humanity,  however,  prevents  us  from 
adding  a  word  which  would  repress  or  chill  any 
charitable  exertion.  Let  every  attempt  be  made  ;  ant 
should  every  thing  fail,  let  the  practitioner  at  least  de- 
serve  success. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Fotliergill’s  Works,  we 
find  the  following  popular  detail  of  the  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  approved  of  by  the  Humane  Society,  which  we 
shall  for  general  information  add. 

I.  The  body  ahould  not  be  rolled  on  thiyground,  or 
over  a  barrel,  nor  lifted  up  by  the  heels,  or  be  any 
other  way  roughly  handled,  or  violently  shook;  but  be 
removed  to  a  convenient  place,  lying  as  on  a  bed, 
with  the  head  a  little  raised,  in  as  natural  a  pc-ition  as 

^  II  The  body,  well  wiped  with  a  cloth,  should  be 
placed  in  a  warm  bed  or  blanket;  but  not  too  near  a 
larce  fire.  Bottles  of  hot  water  should  be  laid  to  the 
bottoms  of  the  feet,  joints  of  the  knees,  and  under  the 
arm-pits.  A  warming-pan  moderately  heated,  or  hot 
bricks  wrapped  in  cloths,  should  be  rubbed  over  the 
body,  particularly  along  the  back.  The  natural  warmth 
of  a  healthy  person,  especially  a  child,  lying  close  to  the 
body  hath  been  found  very  efficacious.  I  he  room 
should  be  kept  open  and  airy,  with  few  persons  in  it. 
The  shirt  of  an  attendant,  or  skin  of  a  sheep  fresh  kill¬ 
ed  and  warm,  may  be  used  to  advantage.  Should  the 
accident  happen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  warm  bath, 
brew-house,  bake-house,  glass-hbuse,  saltern,  soap  ma¬ 
nufactory,  or  any  fabric  where  warm  lees,  ashes,  em¬ 
bers,  grains,  sand,  water,  &c.  can  be  easily  procured,  it 
will  be  very  proper  to  place  the  body  in  any  of  these, 
moderated  to  a  degree  of  heat  very  little  exceeding  that 
of  a  healthy  person. 

III.  The  body  being  placed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
above  advantageous  situations,  various  stimulating  means 
should  be  immediately  employed.  The  most  effica¬ 
cious  are,  blowing  with  force  into  the  lungs,  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  mouth  to  that  of  the  patient,  dosing  at  the  same 


time  his  nostrils;  throwing  the  smoke  of  tobacco  up  the 
fundament  into  the  bowels,  by  means  of  a  clyster-pipe 
or  fumigator;  a  pair  of  bellows  may  be  employed  until 
the  others  can  be  procured;  rubbing  the  belly,  chest, 
back,  and  arms,  with  a  coarse  cloth,  or  dry  salt,  so  as 
not  to  rub  off  the  skin,  or  with  a  flannel  dipped  in 
brandy,  rum,  or  gin;  applying  spirit  of  hartshorn,  vo¬ 
latile  salts,  or  the  like,  to  the  nostrils, _  and  rubbing 
them  on  the  temples  frequently;  tickling  the  throat 
with  a  feather,  to  excite  a  propensity  to  vomit,  and  the 
nostrils  also  with  a  feather  or  snuff  to  provoke  sneezing 
The  body  should  at  intervals  be  shaken,  and  varied  in 

its  position.  .  , 

IV.  If  there  be  any  signs  of  returning  life,  such  as 
sighing,  gasping,  twitching,  beating  of  the  heart,  re¬ 
turn  of  natural  warmth  or  colour,  a  spoonful  of  water 
may  be  administered,  to  try  if  the  power  of  swallowing 
be  returned ;  if  it  be,  a  spoonful  or  two  ot  warm  wine, 
or  of  brandy  and  water,  may  be  given  to  advantage, 
but  not  before. 

Early  bleeding  has  been  found  pernicious,  and  even 
fatal ;  it  is  not  always  applicable,  though  it  may  some¬ 
times  be  employed  by  a  person  of  skill,  to  remove  or 
prevent  symptoms  of  inflammation. 

The  above  methods  of  restoring  life  are  applicable  to 
various  other  cases  ot  apparent  sudden  death,  whether 
from  hanging,  apoplectic  and  convulsive  fits,  cold,  suf¬ 
focation  by  damps  or  noxious  vapours,  proceeding  from 
coal  mines,  confined  air  of  wells,  caves,  cisterns,  or 

from  the  must  of  fermenting  liquors.  , 

See  Tissot’s  Advice  to  the  People;  Medical  Mu¬ 
seum,  vol.  iii.  p.  3 76,  & c.;  Dr.  Cullen  s  Letter  to  Loid 
Cathcart  on  this  subject ;  Roderer  de  Suffocatis ;  Good- 
wyn’s  Experimental  Inquiry,  apud  the  Connection  or 
Life  with  Respiration  ;  Kite’s  and  Coleman  s  Essays  ; 
De  Haen  Ratio  Medendi,  xv.  lCl  ;  ibid.  Continuat. 
iii.  12Q;  Gehler  cur  rarum  sit  Submersos,  See.  Vitae 
reddi  ;  Vobel  de  Causis  cur  tot  Submersi  in  Vitam 
non  revocantur  Pia  Detail  des  Succes  de  1  Establisse- 
ment  a  Paris,  17/4  5  Hunter  in  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions,  vol.  lxvi. 

SUBOCCIPITA'LES  NE'RVI,  (from  sub,  and  occi¬ 
put ),  the  tenth  pair  of  nerves  (see  Nervi).  They  are 
small,  pass  out  at  the  foramen  magnum,  between  the 
basis  of  the  skull  and  the  transverse  process  ot  the  atlas, 
where  they  form  a  ganglion,  and  give  branches  to  the 
adjacent  muscles.  After  forming  a  sort  ot  arch  with 
an  ascending  twig  of  the  first  cervical  pair,  a- branch  is 
sent  off,  called  the  occipital  nerve. 

SUBORBIT  ATJUS,  (from  sub,  and  orbit  a,  the  ball 
of  the  eve).  A  twig  of  the  upper  maxillary  branch  ot 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  running  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  orbit  of  the  eye,  8cc. 

SUBPOPLIT./E  US,  (from  sul>,  and  poples).  See 

POPI.ITEUS.  , 

SUBSCAPULA  RIS  MU'SCULUS,  (from  sub,  and 
scapula).  See  Infra  scapUlakis. 

SUR8IDE  NTI A,  (from  subsuleo,  to  subside).  Sec 

Epistasis;  , 

SUBSU'LTUS  TEND1NUM,  (sub,  under,  and  satio, 

to  leap) ;  a  spasmodic  or  clonic  convulsion,  chiefiy  pei- 

ceptible  in  the  tendons  ot  the  wrist,  but  applied  to 
any  involuntary  twitching,  or  spasmodic  contraction  ot 
muscular  parts.  It  is  a  common  symptom  ot  long  pro 
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tracted  fevers,  generally  an  unfavourable  one,  as  it 
shows  considerable  debility,  and  is  a  frequent  prelude 
to  more  general  convulsions. 

SUCC A  GO,  (from  st/ccus,  juice).  See  Saro. 

SUCCEDA'NEA,  (from  succedo,  to  supply).  See 
Antembalomenos. 

SUCCENTURIATI  MU'SCULI,  (from  succen- 
turio,  to  supply )  See  Pyr.amidales  musculi. 

SLJ'CCHAR,  and  SU'CHAR.  See  Saccharum. 

SU  CCI  SCORBU  TIC1.  See  Cochlearia  Bri- 
tannica. 

SUCCENGENS  MEMBRA'NA,  (from  succiugo). 
See  Diavhra^ma. 

SU'CCINUM,  (from  succus,  because  it  was  supposed 
to  exude  from  a  tree).  Amber j  Bernstein  of  the 
Germans ;  clectrium,  curabe,  ambar,  and  ampnr,  of  the 
Arabians;  harpax,  of  the  Greeks;  harpago  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians;  glavra.  of  Paracelsus;  berenice,  carube ,  arnbra, 
electrum,  edets,  aurum,  climpium;  is  found  in  the  Prus¬ 
sian  dominions  near  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  acci¬ 
dentally  in  other  places,  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  source  of  the  amber  was  anciently  little  known. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  a  production  of  the  black  poplar, 
of  which  the  name  was  haurus,  corrupted  to  hambrus 
and  ambram ;  but  the  resemblance  between  the  gum 
of  the  poplar  and  amber  produced  the  fable.  When 
Leo  Africanus  tells  us  that  the  name  of  the  whale,  in 
the  language  of  Morocco,  is  hambara,  from  whence  he 
deduces  amber,  he  evidently  refers  to  ambergris. 

Ancient  mythology  referred  the  origin  of  amber  to 
the  tears  of  the  sisters  of  Phaeton,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Po ;  and,  as  usual,  fable  had  its  foundation  in  history. 
Reinhold  Forster  has  contended  that  Pytheas  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  had  sailed  to  the  Baltic,  because  amber  was 
known  to  the  ancients ;  but,  in  fact,  the  Baltic  was 
only  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Germanicum 
mare.  Et  ab  adverso,  in  Germanicum  mare  sparsae 
glessariae,  quas  electrides  Graeci  recentiores  apellavere, 
quod  ibi  electrum  nasceretur.”  (Plinii,  lib.  iv.  cap.  16.) 
These  glessariae,  from  the  German,  glass ,  amber,  are 
called  in  another  place  austrania  and  actania,  the  Oeland 
and  Gothland  of  modern  geographers,  which  still  fur¬ 
nish  this  curious  mineral. 

Amber  also  was  never  dispersed  by  naval  convey¬ 
ance.  Affertur  (says  Pliny,  lib.  xxvi.  cap.  7)  a  Ger- 
manis  in  Pannoniam,  maxime  proximam  :  inde  Veneti 
primum,  quos  Graeci  Henetos  vocent,  rei  famam  fecere, 
proxime  Pannoniae  id  accipientes,  circa  mare  Adriati- 
cum.  It  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  brought  down 
the  river  Rhadhun,  in  which  we  clearly  perceive  the 
etymon  of  Eridanus,  the  Po,  and  the  source  of  the 
Grecian  fable. 

The  colour  of  amber  is  yellowish,  with  often  a  shade 
of  reddish  brown,  sometimes  green,  or  of  a  yellowish 
white,  usually  semitransparent,  but  when  green  or  whit¬ 
ish,  opaque,  it  is  brittle,  its  fracture  conchoidal,  and  its 
specific  gravity  1.0/8.  It  is  found  in  nodules,  some¬ 
times,  though  rarely,  of  a  considerable  size;  in  alluvial 
districts,  mixed  with  pyrytes,  and  the  remains  of  trees 
and  other  vegetables.  Amber  does  not  melt  in  fire, 
and  inflames:  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  copal  and 
honey- stone. 

When  amber  is  powdered,  the  smell  is  slight  and  not 
unpleasant,  but  increased  on  heating.  When  it  begins 


to  melt,  a  part  of  its  acid  separates :  if  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  yellowish  flame,  exhal¬ 
ing  a  dense,  pungent,  aromatic  odour.  Its  coal  is  black, 
light,  and  shining,  with  difficulty  reduced  to  ashes. 
From  half  a  pound  of  amber  the  greatest  quantity  of 
ashes  was  twelve  grains. 

Water  at  any  temperature  does  not  affect  amber. 
Alcohol,  by  long  digestion,  or  repeated  distillation,  dis¬ 
solves  a  portion  of  it,  and  the  colour  of  the  tincture  is  a 
reddish  brown.  Proof  spirit  has  no  action  on  it.  Le¬ 
vigated  amber,  slowly  digested  with  a  pure  alkaline  ley, 
forms  a  thick  saponaceous  mass,  soluble  both  in  water 
and  alcohol,  depositing  needle-form  crystals  of  a  bit¬ 
terish  taste.  This  is  the  tinctura  succini  tartarizala  of 
former  pharmaceutical  authors.  When  amber  has  been 
roasted  or  melted  it  is  soluble  both  in  expressed  and 
volatile  oils,  forming  varnishes  of  different  kinds  ;  and 
Hoffmann  found  it  soluble  in  oil  of  almonds,  form¬ 
ing  a  gelatinous  mass,  when  mixed  with  water.  In 
Papin’s  digester  ether  acts  on  amber  imperfectly. 

Amber  is  not  affected  by  diluted  acids.  With  con¬ 
centrated  vitriolic  acid  it  forms  a  dark-coloured  resin¬ 
ous  mass,  exhaling  a  large  quantity  of  volatile,  sul¬ 
phureous  acid.  Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  a  friable 
resin,  producing  large  quantities  of  nitrous  gas.  The 
resin  is  soluble  in  the  diluted  nitric  acid.  Amber  de¬ 
tonates  with  melted  nitre,  leaving  a  soft  slimy  substance 
mixed  with  prismatic  crystals,  probably  the  succinated 
kali. 

Alone  in  close  vessels,  exposed  to  heat,  it  discharges 
a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonated  hy¬ 
drogen,  with  a  clear  fluid,  whose  odour  is  peculiar,  and 
not  disagreeable,  containing  a  little  acetous  acid.  This 
is  styled  the  spiritus  succini.  It  is  followed  by  a  thin, 
clear,  yellowish  oil,  smelling  like  petroleum,  containing, 
either  in  a  state  of  mixture  or  solution  a  crystaline 
salt,  the  Succinic  acid,  q.  v.  The  oil  becomes 
thicker  and  darker,  and  the  remainder  is  a  thick  black 
shining  coal. 

Oil  of  amber  is  separated  from  the  acid  by  repeated 
washing,  and  purified  by  distillation  with  carbonated 
soda  or  kali. 

From  these  facts  there  is  great  reason  to  suspect  that 
amber  is  a  vegetable  oil,  mineralised  by  the  vitriolic 
acid;  for,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Lewis,  it  is  acted 
on  by  alcohol,  and  the  tincture  becomes  milky  by  the 
affusion  of  water.  It  has,  however,  been  the  subject 
of  some  surprise  how  this  vegetable  juice  is  found  in 
climates  so  distant,  and  of  such  varied  temperature;, 
for  amber  is  found,  it  is  said,  from  the  gulph  of  Both¬ 
nia  to  Numidia;  nor  is  the  size  of  the  masses,  some¬ 
times  found,  less  inconsistent  with  its  being  a  vegetable 
exudation.  Patrin  cuts  the  knot,  and  supposes  in  its 
natural  history  that  it  may  be  honey,  mineralised  by 
the  vitriolic  acid ;  for  he  adds,  where  bees  are  found 
amber  may  be  discovered.  The  electric  quality  of 
amber  is  sufficiently  known,  and  insects  are  found  in  it 
in  their  natural  state,  as  if  in  a  moment  killed  or  un¬ 
willing  to  escape.  This  has  furnished  Patrin  w.itfi  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis;  for  inseats 
are  not  found,  he  observes,  except  in  substances  on 
which  they  feed. 

In  Holland,  a  vegetable  resin,  called  Gum  mi  de 
look,  q.  v.  is  sold  under  the  name  of  American  am- 
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her;  but  it  is  less  electric  than  amber,  wants  its  pecu¬ 
liar  6mell  when  burning,  dissolves  readily  in  spirit,  of 
wine;  and,  when  distilled,  it  does  not  afford  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  distinguish  amber.  . 

To  procure  the  salt,  amber  is  powdered  and  mixed 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  white  sand:  the  retort 
is  half  filled,  and  the  fire  gradually  increased  to  near 
the  boiling  point.  The  heat  is  then  farther  increased, 
and  the  receiver,  left  unluted,  may  be  occasionally  re¬ 
moved,  to  sweep  out  the  salt  and  prevent  its  melting 
with  the  oil  that  rises :  the  distillation  is  continued  until 
no  salt  is  seen  to  arise,  and  that  which  is  obtained  must 
be  dried  by  pressing  it  gently  between  some  sheets  of 
spongy  paper.  It  is  purified  by  boiling  in  common 
water,  and  crystalising  repeatedly  until  sufficiently 
freed  from  the  oil.  When  pure,  it  is  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour,  of  a  pungent,  penetrating,  grateful,  acid  taste; 
dissolves  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine  with  difficulty, 
though  assisted  by  heat,  but  readily  in  water. 

The  salt  of  amber  is  often  adulterated  with  sal  am¬ 
moniac;  but  this  is  discovered  by  an  urinous  smell 
arising  on  rubbing  it  with  the  salt  of  tartar;  and  with 
nitre,  which  is  discovered  by  the  nitrous  taste.  M  hen 
mixed  with  cream  of  tartar,  on  adding  watei,  the  salt 
of  amber  is  readily  dissolved. 

Amber  itself  was  formerly  commended  in  hysteria 
and  menstrual  obstructions,  but  from  its  chemical  qua¬ 
lities  it  seems  incapable  of  producing  any  change  in 
our  constitutions;  nor  when  combined  with  pure  kali 
(Hoffman  Observationes  Physico  Chemise,  ii.  202),  or 
with  sweet  spirit  of  vitriol  (Essentia  Succini  Phaima- 
copcniae  Witteburg),  with  alcohol  (Essentia  Ordinaria, 
ibid),  or  with  salt  of  tartar  previously  digested  and 
distilled,  does  it  seem  to  have  been  more  effectual. 

The  fumes  of  burning  amber  have  been  employed 
to  correct  bad  smells,  and  when  received  on  cloths  been 
supposed  to  assist  the  effects  of  friction  in  rheumatic 
and  paralytic  cases ;  but  in  this  form  the  remedy  has 
been  long  disused. 

The  salt  given  in  doses  from  gr.  iii.  to3i.  is  extolled 
by  Boerhaave  as  an  antihysteric,  and  styled  a  diuretic 
and  sudorific.  Alston  thought  that  when  divested  of 
the  oil  it  was  not  superior  to  common  salt;  and  Dr. 
Cullen,  that  when  genuine  and  purified,  it  was  little 
better  than  a  vegetable  acid.  At  present  it  is  used  to 
render  the  operation  of  aloctic  and  resinous  purges 
more  mild,  as  well  as  more  certain,  and  as  antihysteric 
and  sometimes  as  a  diuretic.  Dose,  five  to  fifteen  or 

twenty  grains.  ,  .  „  , 

The  rectified  oil  hath  a  strong  bituminous  smell,  and 
a  pungent  acrid  taste ;  it  increases  the  heat,  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  fluid  secretions.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  an  an¬ 
tihysteric;  an  assistant  to  emmenagugues;^  in  epilepsy  ; 
hooping  coughs;  and  other  convulsive  complaints,  in 
closes,  from  five  to  twenty  drops.  Externally  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  weak,  rheumatic,  and  paralytic  limbs,  and  as  a 
warm  stimulant  to  the  spine,  mixed  with  a  moderate 
portion  of  sweet  oil.  Obstinate  intermittents  are  said 
to  have  been  cured  by  it.  The  Swedish  College  di¬ 
rects  one  ounce  of  amber  to  be  digested  in  four  ounces 
of  vitriolic  ether,  and  given  from  twenty  to  sixty  drops 
in  the  complaints  for  which  the  oleum  succini  is  pre¬ 
scribed  But  this  formula  we  have  said  is  useless* 
The  I  ondon  College  order  the  salt  and  oil  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  two  pounds  of  amber  placed  in  a  sand-.bath. 


and  gradually  increasing  the  heat',  whence  an  acid  li¬ 
quor,  oil,  and  salt  mixed  with  the  oil,  will  come  over. 
To  purify  the  salt/  half  a  pound  of  it  is  boiled  in  a  pint 
of  distilled  water,  and  set  to  crystalise.  The  oil  is  puri¬ 
fied  by  three  distillations.  Its  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty 
drops;  and  it  has  been  found  extremely  useful  in  epi¬ 
lepsy,  hysteria,  and  other  spasmodic  affections ;  teta¬ 
nus  (Rush  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society, 
London,  vol.  i.)  hooping  cough,  particularly  when  rub¬ 
bed  on  the  spine. 

Several  preparations  have  been  made .  from  ambei , 
but  they  are  rarely  used.  See  Neumann  s  Chemistiy ; 
Tournetort’s,  Lewis’s,  and  Cullen  s  Materia  Medica. 

Su'coinum  cjne'reum  grise'um.  See  A:-r- 

BR  AGRISEA. 

SUCCINIC  ACID;  acid  or  salt  of  amber, 
(from  succimtm) ,  rises,  we  have  seen  (see  Succinum), 
in  the  distillation  of  amber  in  the  form  of  a  crystaline 
salt,  of  a  dark,  yellowish  brown  colour,  from  some  ad¬ 
mixture  of  oil.  It  is  purified  in  the  manner  already 
described,  or  more  readily  by  the  process  described 
by  Lowitz  of  passing  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt 
through  a  filter  of  charcoal  (Crell  s  Chemical  An¬ 
nals,  1793).  The  German  chemists  obtain  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  amber  in  this  form;  the  French  about 
half  the  quantity.  It  is  very  acid  to  the  taste,  though 
not  soluble  in  very  cold  water,  requiring  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  50°  nearly  thirty  times  its  weight,  though 
of  boiling  water  only  four  times.  Its  crystals  are 
truncated  three-sided  prisms;  but  when  piepared  in 
Lowitz’  method,  thin  four-sided  tables.  It  is  vola¬ 
tile  in  a  gentle  heat,  but  neither  efflorescent  nor  de¬ 
liquescent.  It  burns  when  exposed  to  the  blow-pipe, 
and  detonates  with  nitre,  leaving,  when  heated  in 
close  vessels,  carbonated  potash,  mixed  with  charcoal; 
thus  affording  a  strong  presumption  of  its  vegetable 
origin. 

Alcohol  in  a  boiling  heat  dissolves  this  acid  in  nearly 
the  proportion  of  one-fourth;  but  almost  the  whole  is 
deposited  on  cooling.  If  the  acid,  combined  with  its 
oil,  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  six  times  the  quantity 
of  water  added,  the  whole  becomes  milky,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  then  carry  the  acid  through  a  filter  in  a  pure 
state.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  the  succinic,  without  con¬ 
verting  it  into  the  oxalic  as  Westrumb  supposed. 

Su  cci NATS.  Salts  formed  by  the  succinic  acid, 
with  alkalis  and  earths.  They  are  little  known,  and 
not  employed  either  in  medicine  or  the  arts.  The 
affinities  of  the  succinic  acid  are  greatly  disturbed  by 
any  admixture  of  the  oil  of  amber,  lhc  carbonic,  bo- 
racic,  the  benzoic,  and  acetic  acids  certainly  rank  be¬ 
low  it. 

SUCCI'SA,  (from  its  being  indented,  or  cut  into 
small  notches);  morsus  diaboli ;  scubiosa  folio  iutegro . 
Common  devil’s  bit,  scubiosa  succisa  Lin.  Sp.  FI. 
141,  grows  in  meadows  and  pasture-grounds,  and 
flowers  at  the  end  of  summer.  The  roots  are  said  to 
be  alexipharmic ;  the  leaves,  which  are  nearly  similar 
in  their  virtues,  are  often  sold  for  those  of  common 
scabious :  they  are  bitter,  and,  as  it  is  said,  resolvent. 
See  Scab  1  os  A. 

SUCCUBUS,  (from  svccubo,  to  lie  under).  See 
Incubo. 

SUCCUS  I'NDICUS  PtrRGANS.  See  Gam- 
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SU  CTIO,  (a  sugendo).  In  sucking,  children  sur¬ 
round  the  nipple  with  their  lips,  and  applying  the 
tongue  to  its  point,  form  a  vacuum  by  drawing  it  back. 
The  milk  consequently  flows  into  the  mouth.  Too 
great  confinement  of  the  tongue,  by  too  short  a  fraenum, 
will,  of  course,  prevent  this  operation.  A  similar  effect 
will  follow  when  the  tongue  from  its  size  does  not 
move  readily  over  the  palate;  but  we  have  introduced 
this  article  to  remark,  that  we  perceive  numerous  in¬ 
stances  where  sucking  was  difficult,  or  impossible,' 
from  a  defect  of  the  uvula.  Acta  Eruditorum,  l/IO, 
p.  408 ;  Salmuth  Observationes,  cent.  iii.  obs.  6.  See 
also  Memoires  de  l’Academie  de  Chirurgerie,  iii.  Q. 

SUDA'MINA,  (from  sudor).  Hf.at  pimples,  or 
an  eruption  of  pustules,  which  succeed  violent  sweats. 
Also  a  kind  of  symptomatic  miliary  fever.  See  Boa, 
Desudatio,  and  Phlyctis. 

SUDATORIUM,  (from  sudo,  to  sxccat).  See 
Achicolum. 

SU'DOR,  (from  vikop,  moisture).  Sweat,  is  that 
fluid  which  transudes  through  the  skin  after  much 
exercise,  or  any  cause  of  increased  heat.  The  discharge 
is  almost  wholly  serous,  with  a  small  proportion  of  ani¬ 
mal  matter,  and  sometimes  an  increased  one  of  glu¬ 
ten  and  the  usual  saline  contents  of  the  serum. 

This  evacuation  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  persons 
enjoy  good  health  whose  linen  is  scarcely  soiled  after 
wearing  many  days :  in  many  no  art  can  excite  it;  in 
others  it  is  free,  particularly  when  the  heat  is  most 
slightly  increased,  or  after  very  inconsiderable  exercise. 
In  many  diseases  it  is  excessive,  and,  as  it  is  styled,  col¬ 
liquative,  since  it  melts  down  the  bulk  and  the  strength. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  described  as  sweet ;  and  we 
have  found,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  instances  of  al¬ 
most  all  the  serous  evacuations  becoming  sweet.  (See 
Diabetes  and  Saliva.)  We  ought  perhaps  to  add, 
that  Rhodius,  one  of  the  authors  who  mention  this 
change,  attributes  it  to  eating  honey.  When  cold,  it 
arises  from  relaxation  of  the  exhalents,  and  it  is  a 
symptom  of  extreme  danger.  Partial  sweats  also  in 
acute  diseases  are  dangerous  symptoms ;  but  are  some¬ 
times  constitutional ;  and,  if  no  disease  concurs,  of  little 
real  importance. 

The  sweat  is  sometimes  highly  fetid,  and  this  is  no 
uncommon  circumstance  in  the  feet,  though  it  is  some¬ 
times  exhaled  from  every  part  of  the  body  ;  and  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this,  recorded  by  De  Montaux,  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  a  suppression  of  the  milk.  It  has  some¬ 
times  been  described  as  resembling  in  smell  garlick, 
musk,  and  sulphur:  if  received  in  linen,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  confined,  the  smell  of  musk  is  very  obvious.  In 
suppressions  of  urine  it  occasionally  partakes  of  its  smell ; 
and  in  ileus  it  has  been  found  stercoraceous.  The  co¬ 
lour  is  also  various.  It  is  described  by  Borelli  and  Paulini 
as  green  ;  in  bilious  cases  it  is  said  by  Branchi  to  be 
yellow ;  in  persons  of  a  dark  complexion  we  have  seen 
it  brown,  and  it  has  been  spoken  of  as  black.  In  col¬ 
lections  of  no  great  credit  there  are  cases  of  its  being 
red  ;  but  we  greatly  doubt  if,  without  a  miracle,  or  in 
the  fictions  of  the  poet,  it  has  ever  been  found  bloody. 

It  is  occasionally  milky,  sometimes  gelatinous  or  oily ; 
in  calculous  cases  it  is  said  to  be  sandy,  in  arthritic 
ones  it  is  more  certainly  so,  or  rather  tophaceous,  and 
we  have  suspected  thatthe  scurf  in  cases  of  syphilis  is 
not  merely  a  cutaneous  change. 


Su'DOR  A'NGLICUS,  liydronosos,  hydropyre  ton,  gar - 
geatio,  theswKATiNG  SICKNESS,  included  by  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len  under  typhus.  (See  Helooes.)  When  Henry  VII. 
first  landed  with  his  army  at  Milford  Haven,  in  the  year 
1483,  it  appeared  amongst  them.  In  1485,  it  occurred 
in  London,  but  soon  disappeared,  though  it  returned 
five  or  six  times:  the  last  return  was  in  1551.  It  was 
said  that  Englishmen,  whether  they  resided  at  home  or 
fled  into  other  countries,  were  attacked,  whilst  foreign¬ 
ers  in  England  were  unaffected.  The  disorder  attacked 
with  a  pain  in  the  neck,  scapula,  legs,  and  arms:  some¬ 
times  a  kind  of  warm  vapour,  or  flatulence,  only  seem¬ 
ed  to  run  through  those  parts,  succeeded  by  a  profuse 
sweat,  for  which  the  patients  could  not  account.  The 
internal  parts  became  first  warm,  and  soon  after  incre¬ 
dibly  hot,  the  heat  diffusing  itself  to  the  extremities. 
An  intolerable  thirst,  restlessness,  and  sickness,  were  the 
next  symptoms,  succeeded  by  an  excessive  head-acb, 
delirium,  excessive  debility,  and  an  irresistible  necessity 
of  sleeping.  The  sweat  ceased  early,  and  the  limbs  be¬ 
came  moderately  cool ;  but  when  this  evacuation  was 
afterwards  promoted,  the  smell  was  disagreeable,  the 
discharge,  as  is  said,  coloured,  and  of  an  unusual  con¬ 
sistence.  Some  were  seized  with  a  nausea,  others  with 
vomiting;  all,  without  exception,  were  afflicted  with 
a  difficulty  of  respiration.  The  urine  was  of  a  thicker 
consistence,  and  tinged  with  a  fainter  colour  than  usual. 
The  pulse  was  rather  quicker  than  natural.  Those 
who  breathed  the  purest  air,  and  had  the  best  constitu¬ 
tions,  escaped  most  easily.  The  disease  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  an  ephemera  of  the  most  asthenic  kind,  and,  if  we 
can  discern  the  truth  in  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
fable,  which  arose  from  the  terror  this  fever  excited, 
there  will  be  little  doubt  of  its  having  arisen  from  spe¬ 
cific  contagion,  which  at  last  lost  its  effect  by  the  con¬ 
stitutions  being  habituated  to  it.  The  contagion  was 
undoubtedly  produced  by  confinement  in  the  close 
ships.  The  records  of  medicine  offer  nothing  analo¬ 
gous,  nihil  simile  aut  secundum,  except  the  extension  of 
this  epidemic  to  the  continent  within  the  period  as¬ 
signed. 

The  means  that  were  found  to  be  the  most  salutary, 
were  to  keep  up  the  sweat,  after  it  began,  at  least  for 
twenty-four  hours,  for  by  that  time  the  disease  termi¬ 
nated.  During  the  sweat,  no  more  aliment  was  taken 
than  the  strength  required  ;  sleep  was  forbidden ;  and 
when  the  sweating  was  over,  the  patient  was  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  in  going  abroad.  Caius  and  Willis  de  Ephemera 
Britannica. 

SUDORI  FICA.,  (from sudor,  andy?o).  Sudohifics; 
hydrotica;  hydrotopsm  ;  medicines  which  excite  sweat. 
See  Di aphouetica. 

As  the  sweating  point  was  found  by  Dr.  Alexander 
to  be  very  little  above  that  of  animal  heat,  and  as  the 
heat  of  different  persons  varies,  or  as  the  disease  may 
occasion  some  variety  also  in  our  conduct  of  this  eva¬ 
cuation,  we  must  raise  or  depress  the  temperature  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumstances.  There  are,  however, 
few  diseases,  except  rheumatism,  where  active  sudori- 
fics  are  now  recommended. 

SUFFIME'NTUM,  (from  suffunen,  a  per/'umc).  A 
FUMIGATION;  hypocapnisma.  Those  prepared  for  plea¬ 
sure  are  generally  formed  of  such  sweet  substances  as 
are  usually  agreeable,  and  those  which  are  formed 
for  health  generally  calculated  to  affect  the  mouth. 
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throat,  or  other  part  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied, 
in  such  manner  as  to  produce  some  important  alteration 
for  the  removal  of  some  disease.  1  hey  are  generally 
stimulant  or  antiseptic;  sometimes  expectorant. 

SUFFOCA'TIO,  (from  sufoco).  Suffocation. 
We  described  shortly  in  our  first  volume  the  different 
kinds  of  Dyspnoea,  ride  in  rcrlm ,  but  our  practical  re¬ 
marks  were  confined  to  that  species  which  arises  from 
spasm,  and  a  subsequent  accumulation  of  mucus  The 
terms  submersio  and  suspensio  reminded  us  of  that 
oreater  degree  of  dyspnoea,  arising  from  other  causes, 
which  often  terminate  fatally. 

The  symptoms  of  suffocation  are  described  by  Dr.  W. 
Musgruve  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  N°.  240; 
but  they  are  sufficiently  known :  nor  need  we  repeat 
what  we  have  already  observed  on  this  subject,  in  the 
article  Mkdicina  foeensis.  The  most  frequent 
cause  is  deleterious  vapours,  and  of  these  the  chief  is 
the  carbonic  acid  gas,  cither  from  fermentation,  the 
fumes  of  charcoal,  or  of  a  lime-kiln.  Other  gases 
are  the  choke  damp  of  mines,  probably  hydrogenous 
eras  and  one  that  proved  extensively  fatal  in  France 
some  years  since,  the  gas  from  vaults,  probably  hydro- 
carbonate  with  hepatic  gas.  In  all  these  cases  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  brain  are  found  to  be  turgid,  the  stomach 
filled  with  a  frothy  fluid,  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  with  the  venae  cavae,  and  pulmonary  artery,  dis¬ 
tended  with  blood  (Portal  Memoires  de  Paris,  1 775); 
agreeing  with  the  appearances  after  drowning. 

° Suffocation  sometimes  occurs  from  a  wound  in  the 
lungs,  and  the  consequent  effusion  of  air,  an  instance  of 
which  occurs  in  Bromfield  s  Chirurgical  Operations. 
Morbid  organic  affection  of  the  trachea,  as  abscesses  ; 
caruncles ;D polypi  ;  watery  tumours;  the  broken  rings 
of  the  aspera  arteria,  pressed  inwards;  scrofulous  tu- 
mours  ;  schirri ;  and  sphacelus  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
have  been  the  causes  of  death  by  suffocation.  Vari¬ 
ous  foreign  bodies,  purulent  matter,  a  part  of  the 
lungs  themselves,  worms  (Haller,  Opuscula  Patholo- 
oica  Obs.  !0.),  flies,  a  blade  of  grass  (Lower  and 
Clark,  Philosophical  Transactions,  NJ.  5.),  blood  and 
pus  (Morgagni  de  Sedibus,  xix,  49  51  ;  AVathen, 

Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society,  i. ;  Wilmer’s  Cases 
and  Remarks),  have  produced  suffocation.  A  singular 
case  is  recorded,  in  the  Acta  Naturae  Curiosorum,  of 
suffocation  following  the  distension  of  the  oesophagus, 
by  attempting  to  swallow  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs.  * 

Diseases  of  the  lungs  themselves,  as  an  effusion  of 
w'ater  (Smyth,  in  the  Medical  Communications,  ii.  31), 
broken  ribs  (Cheston),  a  fleshy  mass  adhering  to  the 
pleura  (Bonetus),  are  obvious  causes  of  suffocation 
Serum  in  the  mediastinum,  a  polypus  or  aneurism  ot 
the  heart,  or  even  a  distended  stomach,  have  been  enu¬ 
merated  as  sources  of  death.  Substances  stopping  in 
the  back  part  of  the  fauces  are  sufficiently -known;  but 
even  the  tongue  itself,  when  the  frenum  is  loose,  may 
be  swallowed,  or  at  least  turned  back  so  tar  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  suffocation.  This  is  said  sometimes  to  happen  to 
infants,  and  it  has  been  the  instrument  of  the  suicide. 
Suppressed  gout  and  suppressed  evacuations  produce 
dyspnoea  ;  but  are  seldom  immediately  fatal  by  indue- 

ing  suffocation.  .  .  ..  c 

When  the  causes  are  such  as  will  admit  of  relief, 
they  must  of  course  be  attended  to;  but  in  other  cases, 
the  means  mentioned  under  the  article  IIksuscj- 
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t  atio,  q.  v.  are  the  most  promising.  Pure  air,  and 
oxygenous  gas,  somewhat  diluted  ;  applications  of  vine* 
gar, °  and  ammonia  ;  dashing  cold  water  ;  and  Bucquet 
adds,  in  the  Memoires  de  la  Societe  de  Medecine,  181, 
smoking  spirit  of  salt  and  volatile  spirit  of  sulphur. 

Suffoca'tto  STRi'dula,  (from sujfoco.tu  choke,  and 
niricleo,  to  make  a  noise) ;  the  CROUP;  angina  interna, 
latens  if  difficiUs,  angina  membranacea,  pcrniaosa  fy  poly- 
posa,  asthma  infantum  spasmodicmn,  ajnanche  stridula, 
morhvs  strangufatovius  truculentus  infantum ,  is  a  disease 
that  chiefly  attacks  children,  rarely  if  e\ei  any  one  after 
twelve  years  of  age.  Dr.  Cullen  names  it  cynanchc 
trac/iea/is,  defining  it  a  tracheal  quinsy,  attended  with 
difficult  respiration,  ringing  sound  in  inspiration,  clang- 
ous  cough,  no  tumour  commonly  in  the  throat,  degluti¬ 
tion  a  little  impeded,  and  inflammatory  fever.  See 
Angina  st  k  i  d  u  i.  a  . 

Winter  is  the  season  in  which  this  disease  chiefly  oc¬ 
curs  :  long  continued  catarrhs  from  the  measles,  hoop¬ 
ing-cough,  or  the  small-pox,  are  predisponent  causes; 
cold  and  moist  weather  is  supposed  to  contribute,  for 
it  is  most  common  about  the  sea  coast,  and  in  low 
inarshy  situations  ;  though  sometimes  met  with  in  mid¬ 
land  countries,  and  its  attacks  are  sometimes  repeated 
in  the  same  child,  if  it  should  have  the  good  fortune  to 
recover. 

The  seat  of  the  disorder  is  the  cavity  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  from  a  little  below  the  glottis  downward  ;  and 
the  disorder  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  of  the  fibrin 
separated  there,  and  becoming  so  thick  that  the  air 
can  no  longer  pass  freely  into  the  lungs.  The  back  part 
of  the  trachea,  where  there  are  no  cartilages,  seems, 
from  the  inspection  of  those  who  die  of  this  disease,  to 
be  its  first  and  principal,  seat;  as  this  morbid  membrane 
is  often  found  exclusively  there.  It  is  not  evidently 
contagious. 

The  croup  must  be  distinguished  from  the  catarrhus 
sufFocativus  of  Etmuller ;  from  a  severe  cold ;  from 
peripneumonic  complaints ;  and  from  such  symptoms 
as  arise  from  extraneous  bodies  lodged  in  the  trachea  : 
an  instance  of  which  Dr.  Home  mentions  in  his  En¬ 
quiry  into  the  Nature,  & c.  of  the  Croup.  In  general 
the  harsh  sound  of  the  breath,  not  of  the  cough,  will 
point  out  the  disease. 

The  inflammatory  affection  of  the  early  stage  usually 
passes  off  with  little  notice,  as  it  is  not  distinguishable 
from  a  common  cold.  The  croupy  breathing ^then 
comes  on  suddenly,  often  in  the  first  sleep,  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  appears  in  all  its  violence  before  it  is  apprehended. 
The  remedies  we  have  already  enumerated  in  the 
article  referred  to,  and  have  added  the  little  expectation 
to  be  entertained  from  the  best  concerted  plans. 

See  Cullen's  First  Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  i.  p.  2Q2  ;  an 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  Ac.  of  the  Croup,  by  F. 
Home,  M.  D. ;  London  Medical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  217, 
226 ;  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  v.  p.  O’,  7 ; 
Alexander  on  the  Croup. 

SUFFU  S10,  (from  sujfando,  because  the  ancients 
supposed  the  opacity  proceeded  from  something  running 
under  the  crystaline  humour).  See  Cataracta, 
Glaucoma,  and  Psisudoblepsis. 

SUFFU  SIO  ^UR/IGINOSA,  (from  the  yellow 
colour).  A  JAUNDICE. 

SUGILLATIO,  (from  sugo,  to  suck).  An  inflam¬ 
mation  of  any  part ;  used  as  synonymous  with  ecchy- 
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moma,  or  ecchymosis;  but  by  this  word  a  different 
cause  is  expressed  :  an  eechymosis  is  occasioned  by  ex¬ 
travasation  ;  suggillation  by  suction  ;  as  when  cupping- 
glasses  are  applied  to  a  part,  which,  by  removing  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  distend  the  vessels  with  red  blood, 
even  those  which  do  not  usually  receive  it. 

Morgagni  de  Sedibus,  &c.  iii.  to,  styles  red  spots  on 
the  brain  sugiliatiu  cerebri,  and  employs  the  same  term 
to  express  red  spots  over  the  whole  body,  iv.  9. 

Considering  sugillation  as  synonymous  with  ecchy- 
mosis,  this  disorder,  when  seated  in  the  eye,  takes  the 
name  of  blood-shot;  when  the  skin  is  livid  it  is  termed 
peUomu  j  if  black,  melasma.  Bell  observes  that  in  blood¬ 
letting.  a  small  tumour  is  often  raised  immediately  above 
the  orifice  in  the  vein,  by  the  blood  insinuating  itself  into 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  which, 
when  round  and  small,  is  termed  a  thrombus-,  when 
more  diffused,  an  eechymosis.  Linnaeus  names  it  svgtl- 
latio.  See  Ec  CHYMO|is. 

Sugillatio  sometimes  proceeds  from  apoplexy,  occa¬ 
sionally  from  epileptic  paroxysms,  sometimes  even  from 
vomiting. 

SU'LPHAS,  (from  sulphur).  Sulphates.  Salts 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with 
different  bases. 

SU'LPHIS,  (from  the  same).  Sulphites.  Salts 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  sulphureous  acid 
with  different  bases. 

SULPHUR,  (Hebrew goprith).  Brimstone;  abric ; 
alcubrith  j  anpatcr ;  uppcbrioc  ;  aquila;  chibur  ;  is  a  solid 
brittle  concrete,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  inclining  a  little 
to  green,  and  in  some  degree  glossy;  sometimes  found 
native,  in  the  earth,  in  pure  bright  yellow,  semitrans¬ 
parent  masses  ;  but  more  commonly  in  opaque  ones,  of 
a  greenish  or  grayish  colour,  intermixed  with  various 
earthy  or  stony  matters.  Its  primitive  form  is  a  very 
acute  octohedron,  composed  of  two  tetrahedral  pyramids, 
with  scalene  triangular  faces,  joined  base  to  base  :  the 
common  base  of  the  two  pyramids  is  a  rhomb,  the  two 
diagonals  of  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  four. 
From  this  form  different  crystals  are  derived,  but,  ex¬ 
cept  those  from  Sicily,  they  are  small  and  ill  defined, 
though  externally  brilliant.  The  fracture  is  fine  grained, 
uneven  between  the  conchoidal  and  splintery.  It  is 
soft,  brittle,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  2.0  nearly. 

Sulphur  by  friction  acquires  a  negative  electricity, 
and  the  transparent  crystals  are  in  a  high  degree  doubly 
refractive. 

The  impure  sorts  are  called  Sulphur  vivum,  and 
Alkibrk  ,  q  v. 

The  native  sulphurs  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanos  in  Italy,  and  in  some  of  the 
German,  Hungarian,  and  Swedish  mines. 

Sulphur  rarely  occurs  in  primitive  mountains,  but  is 
chiefly  lound  in  nodules,  in  beds  of  secondary  gypsum, 
sometimes  in  beds  of  indurated  marl,  or  more  compact 
lime-stone.  Native  sulphur  contains  a  mixture  of  earth 
only  :  the  sulphur  procured  from  copper  ores  has  usually 
a  small  proportion  of  arsenic,  and  on  this  account  the 
Sicilian  sulphur  is  preferred  as  a  medicine. 

The  largest  quantities  are  brought  into  England  from 
Saxony  in  irregular  masses,  which  are  afterwards 
melted  and  cast  into  rolls,  being  first  mixed  with  coarse 
resin,  flour,  &c.,  which  render  its  colour  lighter.  The 
red  sulphurs  contain  a  portion  of  arsenic  ;  and  sulphur 


is  an  ingredient  in  most  kinds  of  ores.  The  mineral 
from  which  the  greatest  quantity  is  extracted  is  the 
yellow  pyrites,  and  the  sulphur  is  separated  by  means 
ot  heat,  tailing  as  it  melts,  into  proper  vessels.  It  is 
purified  by  sublimation,  and  then  called  the  /zWcrs  of 
sulphur.  In  this  form  sulphur  becomes  an  article  in 
medicine ;  but  it  must  be  washed  frequently  with 
water,  and  a  very  dilute  solution  ef  kali,  to  separate  the 
superfluous  acid  adhering  to  it.  When  perfectly  pre» 
pared  by  a  process  described  in  the  Theatrum  Chimi- 
cum,  it  is  called  foiiata  terra. 

Sulphur  was  supposed  to  be  composed  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  and  phlogiston  ;  but  is  now  considered  as  a  simple 
body,  forming  vitriolic  acid  by  the  addition  of  oxygen. 
To  the  taste  it  is  insipid,  though  gritty  between  the 
teeth,  inodorous  unless  when  rubbed,  but  it  then  ex¬ 
hales  a  slightly  fetid  odour.  When  a  roll  of  sulphur  is 
held  m  the  hand,  it  soon  cracks,  with  a  sound  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  an  electrical  spark,  and  at  the  same  time 
contracts  tor  a  short  period  a  disagreeable  smell.  It 
melts  at  224"  of  Fahrenheit  into  a  transparent  brownish 
red  fluid  When  the  heat  is  increased  it  sublimes,  and 
at  about  :;00°  becomes  viscid  like  treacle.  The  vapour 
then  takes  fire,  and  the  flame  spreads  to  the  rest  of 
the  mass.  When  this  viscidity  takes  place,  the  sul¬ 
phur  may  be  again  rendered  fluid  by  lowering  the  tem¬ 
perature,  but  if  poured  in  this  viscid  state  into  warm 
water,  it  will  be  brown,  soft,  and  considerably  plastic; 
and  in  this  form  it  is  highly  useful  to  modellers,  as  it 
soon  resumes  its  hardness.  Fourcroy  calls  it  an  uxyd  of 
sulphur. 

Wrater  in  a  state  of  steam  is  partly  decomposed  by 
melted  sulphur ;  and  an  inflammable  gas,  supposed  to 
be  sulphurated  hydrogen,  is  the  result. 

With  oxygen,  as  we  have  said,  sulphur  forms  an  acid, 
called  sulphureous  or  sulphuric,  from  the  different  pro¬ 
portions  of  this  principle.  The  former  seems  to  contain 
some  sulphur  in  solution,  and  is  less  oxygenised.  Nitric 
acid  is  decomposed  on  sulphur,  forming  sulphuric  acid, 
while  it  yields  nitrous  gas.  With  alkalis,  sulphur  forms 
alkaline  sulphurets-,  with  most  metals,  metallic  sulphur ets-r 
with  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  formerly  styled 
hepatic  air. 

Sulphur  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  by  digestion, 
more  copiously  by  exposing  them  to  each  other  in  a  state 
of  vapour,  though  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  may  be 
precipitated  by  the  affusion  of  water.  Oil  of  turpentine 
and  essential  oils  dissolve  it  when  hot,  and  the  sulphur 
separates  on  cooling.  Fat  oils  unite  with  sulphur,  form¬ 
ing  a  deep  yellowish  brown  fluid,  with  a  strong  fetid 
smell,  and  are  styled  balsams  of  sulphur.  By  long  rest, 
in  a  cool  place,  they  deposit  the  sulphur  in  octoedral 
crystals. 

The  flowers  of  sulphur  are  used  in  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  itch  ;  and  from  its  utility  in  some 
disorders  of  the  lungs  it  has  been  called  ani/na  pulmo - 
num.  Pure  sulphur  loosens  the  belly,  in  doses  of  from 
5  i.  to  5  iii. ;  and  from  its  gentle  action  on  the  large  in¬ 
testines  is  useful  when  the  piles  are  troublesome  ;  but 
its  action  is  slow.  It  promotes  perspiration,  passes 
readily  through  the  whole  habit,  and  transpires  through 
the  skin,  giving  an  hepatic  smell  to  the  sweat.  In  old 
gout  and  rheumatisms,  coughs,  catarrhs,  and  asthmas, 
it  is  said  to  be  useful. 

Sulphur,  though  an  active  medicine,  restrain*  t1 
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activity  of  some  other  very  powerful  ones ;  quicksilver, 
the  regulus  of  antimony  and  arsenic  it  rendeis  inert. . 

Various  are  the  preparations  of  sulphur;  hut.  for  in¬ 
ternal  use,  none  excels,  nor  even  equals,  the  flowers, 
which  may  be  taken  with  mucilage,  without  disgust-.to 
the  palate  Among  other  modes,  the  troches,  directed 
in  the  dispensatory  of  the  I/wdon  college,  is  an  elegant 
one,  and  are  thus  made.  Take  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
two  ounces;  clarified  sugar,  four  ounces;  rub  them 
together,  and  by  the  mucilage  of  quince-seed  added 
gradually,  let  them  be  formed  into  troches.  Ph.  Loud. 
1/S8. 

Sulphur  has  been  used  for  fumigations  to  prevent 
infections,  and  from  thence  perhaps  was  employed  in 
malignant  fevers,  and  even  the  plague  We  can  scarcely 
account  for  the  very  exaggerated  commendations  ot  this 
medicine  in  such  complaints  from  authors  of  character, 
and  even  also  with  vinegar  it  is  said  to  be  a  certain 
prophylaxis.  Rosenstein  not  only  recommends  it  in 
cutaneous  eruptions,  but  adds,  that  when  these  are  re¬ 
pelled,  they  are  again  brought  to  the  surface  by  this 
remedy,  which  relieves  also  epilepsies  from  the  same 
source.  Grainger  has  informed  us  that  if  two  drams  are 
given  in  brandy  an  hmr  before  the  attack  of  a  paroxysm 
of  an  intermittent,  the  fit  will  be  prevented  (Historia 
Febris  Anomalse  P.atavs).  Its  effects  in  diseases  of  the 
breast  are  attributed  also  to  its  diaphoretic  power,  but 
we  have  not  perceived  this  effect  until  it  has  been  for  a 
long  time  employed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  Grainger  s 
formula,  the  brandy  was  the  most  active  ingredient.  It 
has  been  recommended  in  ulcers  of  the  breast  and 
hooping  cough  ;  but  rs  at  present  employed  in  neither 
disease.  From  its  power  of  rendering  metallic  sub¬ 
stances  inert  it  has  been  given  to  repress  excessive  saliva¬ 
tion  from  mercury,  though  with  little  advantage  ;  and 
Navier  thinks  he  found  it  highly  useful  as  an  antidote 
in  a  case  where  verdigrease  had  been  swallowed. 

The  tincture  of  sulphur  is  a  solution  of  the  alkaline 
sulphuret  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  is  highly  recommended 
in  rheumatism,  gout  as  well  as  cutaneous  affections,  in 
a  dose  of  from  forty  to  sixty  drops.  It  must,  however, 
be  recently  prepared,  as  on  keeping  the  sulphur  is  de¬ 
posited. 

The  sijrupvs  sulphuris,  arcanum  bechicum  of  Willis, 
a  syrup  prepared  from  an  aqueous  solution  ot  the 
alkaline  sulphuret,  has  been  celebrated  in  phthisis, 
in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  ;  and  in  cases 
where  the  secretions  from  the  branchiae  have  been 

languid.  .  .  , 

Hepar  sulphuris  erratum  is  the  common  hepar  sul- 
phuris  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  to  which  so  much 
wax  is  added  as  will  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  a 
goap  It  is  used  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic  and  mercurial 
poisons. 

Hepar  sulphuris  mnrliale  is  composed  of  one  part  of 
salt  of  tartar,  as  much  sulphur,  and  half  a  part  of  the 
filinvs  of  steel,  and  is  a  powerful  antidote,  according  to 
Navier,  in  cases  where  preparations  of  mercury,  copper, 
«r  lead,  have  been  swallowed  as  poisons. 

Sava  veneris  lunar  and  solans  are  prepared  by  forming 
soaps  with  hepar  sulphuris,  dissolved  in  a  caustic  ley, 
with  the  oil  of  white  poppies  The  proportion  of  cop¬ 
per  and  silver  are  about  \ ;  of  gold  T’p-  The  first  is 
said  to  be  an  active  diuretic ;  the  others  both  diuretic  and 
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laxative:  the  last  is  said  to  be  particularly  useful  in  gout. 
(Bucholtz  de  Saponibus  quibusdam  Mineralibus.) 

The  only  other  preparations  of  sulphur  are  the 
Liouorf.s  probatorii,  v.  Plumbum.  See  Lewis's 
Materia  Medica;  Neumann's  Chemistry. 

St)  I.PHUIt  AUEATUM  ANTTMO  Nil.  See  ANTI- 
MONIU  M. 

Su  lphur  pr .,ecipita'tum.  Sec  Anttmonium. 

Su'lPHUR  VITRIOLI  ANo'dYNUM  MARTIALK. 

See  Fekrum. 

Si.'lphur  vi’vum.  See  Sulphur. 

Su  lphur  a'i.bum.  See  Ethel. 

Su'lphur  prasci  pitaTtim  ;  lac  sulphuris  \  nwgis- 
tery  of  sulphur  ■  precipitated  sulphur.  Take  of 
sulphurated  kali  six  ounces;  distilled  water,  one  pound 
and  a  half;  vitriolic  acid,  diluted,  as  much  as  is  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  boil  the  sulphurated  kali  in  distilled  water  until 
it  be  dissolved;  filter  the  liquor  through  paper;  to 
which  add  the  vitriolic  acid;  wash  the  precipitated 
powder  till  it  becomes  insipid,  by  pouring  on  fresh  por¬ 
tions  of  water.  (Ph.  Lond.  17S8.)  This  preparation 
differs  hut  little  in  quality  from  pure  sulphur,  to  which 
it  is  preferred  only  on  account  of  its  colour  in  unguents, 
&c  It  acquires  a  more  yellow  colour  from  the  light, 
and  seems  from  some  of  its  properties  to  contain  a  por¬ 
tion  of  hydrogen.  See  Sulphur. 

SULPHUREOUS,  and  SULPHURIC  ACID,  as 
already  explained,  sulphur  with  a  less  or  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  oxygen,  generally  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
mineral  acids,  and  agreeing  with  the  rest  in  its  power 
as  a  tonic,  though  sometimes  supposed  to  excel  the 
others  in  this  respect.  It  is  used  externally  as  a  rube¬ 
facient,  and  internally  also  as  a  remedy  tor  itch.  See 
Psora,  and  Cmemia. 

It  is  seldom  found  pure  in  the  shops,  as  it  contains 
some  sulphat  of  lead  and  of  potash  ;  but  the  proportion 
of  either  does  not  render  it  inconvenient  as  a  medicine, 
though  the  chemist  may  find  a  redistillation  necessary 
if  used  as  a  reagent 

Sulphureous  acid  gas,  is  the  sulphur,  with  a 
less  proportion  of  oxygen  than  is  sufficient  to  form  an 
acid.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  fumigating  vessels  to  per- 
vent  fermentation. 

SULPHU'RES,  or  SULPHURE'TS  ;  livers  of 
sulphur;  combinations  of  sulphur  with  different 
alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bases. 

SULPFIURRETEN  HYDROGEN;  the  modern 
appellation  of  hepatic  air,  the  chief  ingredient  of  the 
Harrowgate  water.  This  gas  is  composed  of  70.85,"  of 
sulphur,  and  29. 143  of  hydrogen.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  1.100.  and  it  possesses  the  property  of  an  acid 
uniting  with  metals,  alkalis,  and  earths.  These  com¬ 
binations  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  metalline t 
alkaline,  or  earthi /  hydrosulphurets. 

SULPHU  RIS  BA'LSAMUM.  Petroleum  sulphura- 
tum.  Take  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  four  ounces  ;  oil  of 
olives,  sixteen  ounces  by  weight;  boil  the  flowers  with 
the  oil  in  a  pot,  slightly  covered,  until  they  unite.  Ph. 
Lond.  1  788. 

According  to  the  oil  employed,  it  has  acquired  the 
appellations  of  succhiut urn,  terebinthinatnm  anisutum,  and 
amygdylatum 

SU  MACH,  (from  samack,  to  be  red,  Arabic).  See 
Rhus. 
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SUPE  REUS  MU  SC  ULUS,  (ns  expresssive  of 
.pride).  See  Elevator  oculi. 

SUPERCi'LIA,  (from  super,  and  ci  Hum,  the  eyelid) . 
See  Processus. 

SUPERCILIA  RES  MU’SCULT,  (from  supercilia), 
are  fleshy  fasciculi,  which  arise  from  the  synarthrosis 
of  the  ossa  nasi  with  the  os  frontis,  run  along  the 
direction  of  the  eyebrows,  and  are  lost  in  the  middle. 
They  depress  the  eyebrows,  and  contract  the  6kin  over 
the  nose. 

SUPERCI'LIUM,  See  Vallum. 

SuPERCl'LIUM  VE'NERIS.  VENUS’S  EYEBROW, 
(from  die  disposition  of  its  leaves).  See  Millefo¬ 
lium. 

SUPERFCETA'TIO,  (from  super,  above,  and  foetus, 
an  offspring j ;  epicyesis.  Superfcetation,  or  the 
existence  of  two  foetuses  of  different  ages  in  the  womb 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  natural  structure  this  pro¬ 
bably  never  happens,  as  the  os  uteri  is  soon  agglutinat¬ 
ed  i  yet  a  possible  case  has  been  stated,  viz.  that  a  second 
impregnation  may  take  place,  soon  after  the  first,  by 
the  same  or  a  different  man,  which  cannot  be  denied. 
Some  appearance  of  probability  has  been  given  to  this 
opinion  by  finding  in  the  uterus  two  children  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  ;  but  in  this  case,  one  has  been  constantly 
dead,  and  the  time  of  its  death  could  not  of  course  be 
known. 

Haller,  however,  in  his  Opuscula  Pathologica,  men¬ 
tions  a  lady  who  died,  and  was  found  to  have  two  uteri, 
each  of  an  oval  shape,  and  furnished  each  with  its  own 
peculiar  vagina.  A  woman  so  formed,  he  adds,  might 
be  liable  to  one  conception  subsequent  to  another. 
Similar  remarks  are  made  by  Dr.  Purcell,  in  his  account 
of  a  double  uterus,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions,  vol.  Ixiv. 

A  case  of  superfcetation  occurred  to  Dr-  Lobstein, 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Strasburgh,  in  a 
woman  who  was  delivered  of  two  children,  one  a 
month  after  the  other;  and  he  was  able  to  convince 
himself  that  this  circumstance  is  owing  to  her  having 
two  uteri,  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  vagina.  London 
Medical  Journal,  iii.  425. 

SUPERSCAPULA  RIS  INFE'RIOR,  (from  super, 
vpon,  and  scapula,  shoulder-blade) .  See  Infra-sc  a  pu  - 
LARIS. 

Superscapula'ris  supe'rior.  See  Supra  sui¬ 
n'  A  US'. 

SUPINA'TOR  RADII  BRE'VIS;  minor  supi¬ 
nator,  (from  supinus,  placed  upwards,  because  it 
turns  the  palm  upwards)  ;  rises  tendinous  from  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  external  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna,  adhering 
firmly  to  the  ligament  which  joins  these  bones;  passes 
over  the  capsular  ligament,  and  under  the  longus,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  internal  anterior  part  of  the  tubercle 
of  the  radius. 

Supinator  'radii  longus;  major  supinator 
l>ngus  of  Albinus;  rises  fleshy  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  os  humeri,  above  the  external  condyle,  twists  round 
u,  goes  down  the  fore-arm  all  along  the  radius,  cover¬ 
ing  the  artery,  and  becoming  tendinous  where  we  ge¬ 
nerally  feel  the  pulse  :  it  is  inserted  into  the  anterior 
internal  parts  of  the  radius. 

SUPPLE  TA  ISC  HU  ill  A,  (from  sup'pleo,  to  v  !t$']ly). 


O'  SUP 

A  SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE,  from  excess  of  other  eva¬ 
cuations.  See  Ischuria. 

SUPPOS1TO IUUM,  (from  suppono).  A  suppo¬ 
sitory;  prostata,  hypojtheton,  bulauus  and  balanocas- 
tanum,  from  the  similitude  of  form  to  an  acorn.  A 
long  cylindrical  body  introduced  into  the  rectum  to 
piocure  stools  when  clysters  cannot  be  administered. 
1  he  most  gentle  are  made  of  common  salt  and  honey, 
which  may  be  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  pill, 
and  then  lolled  to  the  thickness  of  a  goose  quill,  and  an 
inch  oi  little  more  in  length  ;  these  are  to  remain  until 
they  are  dissolved  or  discharged  by  the  effect  they  pro¬ 
duce  :  aloes,  colocynth,  and  other  ingredients,  may  be 
added  according  to  the  intention  of  the  prescribe!-.  A 
common  or  wax  taper  is  equally  convenient  and  use¬ 
ful  ;  but  this  form  is  now  disused. 

SUPPRE'SSIO  ME'NSIUM,  (from  supprimo,  to 
withhold).  See  Menses  defioientes. 

SUPPRESSO  RI1.  Diseases  arising  from  or  attended 
with  impeded  excretions. 

SUPPURA'NTIA,  (from  suppuro ,  to  form  pus). 
Sufpuratives,  diapyemata,  diapyetica,  maturantiu. 
Suppuration  is  one  of  the  terminations  of  inflammation, 
and  is  announced,  we  have  said,  by  a  less  violent,  more 
throbbing,  pain,  with  frequent  but  irregular  shivering. 
The  over-distended  vessel  yields,  but  instead  of  exhal¬ 
ing  a  glutinous  fluid,  a  purulent  matter  is  secreted. 
Effusion  is  the  consequence  of  a  less,  suppuration  of  a 
greater,  degree  of  inflammation,  which  increases  the 
tension  of  the  arteries  so  far  as  to  destroy  their  con¬ 
tractile  power.  Suppurants  are  consequently  applica¬ 
tions  which  either  increase  inflammation  or  relax  the 
inflamed  parts,  inviting  a  large  proportion  of  fluids. 
Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  simple  poultices  of  bread  and 
milk,  with  oil ;  of  oat  or  linseed  meal.  Sometimes  a 
slight  stimulant,  as  the  basilicon,  is  added.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  tumour  cannot  be  discussed,  and  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  not  so  considerable  as  to  induce  this  necessary 
change,  the  applications  are  more  warmly  stimulant. 
The  gum  plaster  is  sometimes  applied,  and  onions,  or 
any  stimulating,  or  as  it  has  been  styled  resolvent,  body 
is  joined  to  the  simple  cataplasm.  The  bark  has  been 
useful  as  a  suppurai.t,  on  the  obvious  plan  of  support¬ 
ing  the  general  strength.  See  In  flammatio,  and 
Pus. 

SUPPURA'TIO,  (from  the  same).  Purulentia; 
SUPPURATION.  See  St  PFURANI  i,\.  . 

SUPPURATO  RIA.  The  fever,  which  attends  sup¬ 
puration. 

SU  PRA,  (u'7 t:-p,  super).  When  joined  to  other  words 
it  means  above,  or  upon.  E.  G. 

S  U  PR  ACOSTA'  EES,  (from  supra,  and  costa ,  a  rib). 
See  Lev  atouks  cost  a  rum. 

SUPUASCAPUL.Y'RiS.  Sec  Su praspi nalis. 

St,:  i’RASCA  PU  LA  K  LS  SKM  1  -OKU  I  <’U  L  A-'jR  ES,  are  fi¬ 
bres  which  increase  the  breadth  of  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  lip. 

SUPKASPfNA'I.tS,  and  SPINATUS  ;  superscapu- 
laiis  interior,  and  sitpruscapniaris,  arise  from  each  side 
between  the  .upper  edge  ol'  t ho  scapula,  its  spine,  and 
tlu;  superior,  costa,  runs  under  the  acromion,  and  ex¬ 
tensors  of  the  .scapula,  goes  across,  adhering  to  the  cap¬ 
sular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  tubercle, 
near  the  head  of  the  humerus.  It  raises  the  arm  up- 
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wards,  and  pulls  down  the  capsular  ligament  to  secure 
it  from  injury. 

SURA,  (from  the  Arabic  term  stir,  to  walk).  A 
name  for  the  fibula,  and  for  the  gastrocnemii  muscles. 
Sometimes  the  term  implies  a  particular  kind  of  wine. 

SURA'LIS  ARTE'RIA,  (from  sura).  See  Tibi¬ 
alis. 

Sura'lis  VENA,  is  a  branch  from  the  beginning  of 
the  tibialis  posterior. 

SU'RDITAS,  (from  stirdus,  deaf).  Dysecccn,  bary- 
eccca,  cophosis ,  paracophosis.  Deafness.  We  have 
anticipated  in  part  this  subject,  Dyseccea,  and  Sonus, 
q.  v.  It  will,  however,  be  useful  to  bring  all  the  facts 
into  one  view,  which  we  shall  attempt  in  the  present 
article. 

The  ear,  whether  we  consider  its  functions  or  dis¬ 
eases,  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  external,  the 
middle,  and  the  internal  chambers.  Each  of  these  may 
be  the  subject  of  diseases,  which  Dr.  Cullen  somewhat 
carelessly,  “  perfunctorie  nimis,”  has  div  ided  into  or¬ 
ganic  and  atonic.  To  this  may  be  added  diseases  aris- 
j  15 or  from  a  want  of  elasticity  in  the  organs,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  efinsion,  and  others  which  produce  no  change 
in  the  organisation. 

Before,  however,  we  mention  the  particular  diseases 
of  each  part  of  the  organ,  we  must  speak  of  the  more 
general  ones,  where  tire  ear  suffers  as  a  portion  ct  the 
nervous-system.  In  palsy,  in  fever,  from  blows,  con¬ 
cussion,  and  tumours  on  the  brain,  deafness  is  com¬ 
mon.  From  continued  headachs,  from  loud  shrill 
sounds,  and  from  thunder,  this  organ  is  often  injured. 
Each  portion  of  the  ear  sometimes  experiences  injury 
from  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  repressed  erup¬ 
tions,  repelled  gout,  the  incautious  use  of  mercury, 
suppressed  haemorrhages  (Hotnnann  anu  A  epfer),  even 
suppressed'  tears,  and  sometimes,  we  fear,  from  the  im¬ 
prudent  use  of  cosmetics. 

Hearing  is  greatly  injured  by  the  loss  of  the  external 
ear;  but  more  so  from  diseases  of  the  meatus  audito¬ 
rs.  The  passage  is  'sometimes  imperforated,  and  it 
has  happened  that  it  has  been  closed,  not  only  by  a 
membtane,  but  a  more  solid  body  extending  some  way 
down  the.  meatus,  or  a  polypus  sprouting  from  its  sides. 
An  accumulation  of  cerumen  in  the  meatus  has  de¬ 
stroyed  i he  sense  ot  hearing,  and  a  w  ant  ot.it  is  equally 
injurious;  numerous  instances  also  occur,  ot  a  gypseous 
substance,  and  various  foreign  b  dies,  as  well  as  insects, 
produced  the  same  effect'  It  does  not  appear 
that  inflammation  of  this  passage  produces  deafness; 
nor  is  it  evident  that  the  meatus  has  any  effect  in  in¬ 
creasing  sounds  except  from  its  shape;  but  accumulu- 
lUms  of  purulent  matter  often  produce  dealuess,  and  ab¬ 
scesses  arc  net  uncommon  in  -croluious  habits,  lhe 
iva  mbtanu  tymj  ani  may  injure  the  sense  ol  hearing,  if 
it  ie  diseased;  but,  in  general,  its  i uptime,  if  the  con- 
i  :  ct  An  of  the  ossiculi  is  not  destroyed,  will  not  be  in¬ 
jur...  ■>  to  it  This  membrane,  wo  are  informed  by 
Mojgagni  (Dc  Scdibus,  ice.  xiv.  JO),  may  bo  again  rc- 
,  , ; \  |  v.  hen  leek:  n  ’i  he  membr.wia  tympatii  has 
l.icu  ib"i:d  in  a  sheep  covered  wilt;  tubercles,  and,  in 


ti.e  human  .v.tba  ct,  deafness  has  followed  theth  .  kcu- 
i:;:'  ol  ita  substance  (lionctus).  Tlie  same  author  re- 
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coiis  ;m  i.  Ire  i  vat  ion  of  Laureiiti,  tint  it  has  been  tout) 
covti  -d  with  fle.-h.  1  ib  >•  sect.  xix.  obs.  I.  and  5. 
l  he  diseases  of  the  cavity  of  'he  tv  mp. aiuin  arc  ac¬ 


cumulations  of  mucus,  of  sanies,  or  of  wafer  (Morgagni 
de  Sedibus,  &c.  xiv.  9).  This  author  adds  also  (Art. 
xv.)  the  intersection  of  innumerable  preternatural 
membranes  which  he  found  on  dissection.  The  Eusta¬ 
chian  tube  is  sometimes  obstructed  by  inflammation?; 
and  a  catarrh,  in  this  way,  produces  deafness.  The 
same  effect  arises  from  its  ulceration  (Halleri  Elementa 
Physiologiae,  v.  286),  sometimes  from  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  mucus  in  it.  (Walhen,  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions).  When  deafness  arises  from  obstruction  of  this 
tube.  Dr.  Sims  supposes  that  persons  can  hear  better  in 
a  carriage,  or  where  there  is  any  considerable  general 
sound;  but  this  often  happens  when  deafness  proceeds 
from  other  causes.  To  the  diseases  of  this  part  of  the 
organ  we  may  add  a  relaxation  ot  the  small  muscles, 
which  give  tension  to  the  tympanum,  the  want  of  the 
incus  or  "an  anchylosis  of’  this  bone  with  the  stapes. 
Petit 

The  diseases  of  the  internal  chamber  are  little  known  ; 
but  we  can  easily,  perceive  that  the  membranes  of  this 
part  may  be  inflamed,  or  covered  with  mucus,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  may  be  lessened 
or  its  quality  depraved;  but  this  is  suspicion  only. 
We  sometimes  find,  on  dissection,  the  auditory  nerve 
extenuated  or  degenerated.  (Hoffunnn  de  Auditus 
Difficul-tate.)  Sylvius  mentions  also  its  atrophy,  and 
Littre -(Academic,  des  Sciences,  1/0  ',  p.  58),  an  injury 
of  the  neighbo  ring  nerves.  Sandefort  observed  deaf¬ 
ness  arising  from  a  hard  body,  pressing  on  the  auditory 
nerve,  and  Severinus  from  an  accumulation  of  serum 
near  it. 

In  the  more  general  affections  of  the  head,  the  treat¬ 
ment  must  be  regulated  by  the  causes,  and  will,  ot 
course,  depend  oil  the  management  of  each  disease. 
Inflammation,  from  repelled  eruptions,  will  require  to¬ 
pical  discharges,  saline  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  and 
rest.  To  restore  the  discharges  is  otTen  beyond  our 
power,  and  we  must,  after  these  medicines,  endeavour 
to  support  the  general  health.  Eruptions  naturally  re¬ 
turning  have,  however,  we  find,  restored  the  sense. 

The  deafness  which  arises  from  the  injures  to  the 
meatus,  or  to  accumulations  in  this  passage,  is  more 
readily  relieved.  Warm  water,  or  warm  soap  and  wa¬ 
ter,  will  remove  accumulated  wax!,  and  the  1  requeue 
injection  of  watery  fluids  will  be  useful  in  cases  of  sup¬ 
puration,  to  keep  the  wound  clean.  In  scrofulous  in¬ 
flammations,  every  attention  should  be  paid  to  establish 
an  external  drain,  as  the  abscess  will  extend,  and  a  ca¬ 
ries  come  on,  not  only  in  the  bony  canal,  hut  in  the 
small  bones  of  the  second  chamber,  producing  incura¬ 
ble  deafness.  Di inking  salt  water,  sea  bathing,^  and 
injections  of  sea  water,  are  also  necessary.  Small 
doses  of  calomel  seem  peculiarly  useful  in  such  caws. 
Hoffmann  recommends  an  alkaline  lay,  aud  Schneider. 1 
solution  of  sea-salt,  as  injections 

When  the  cerumen  is  deficient,  the  circulation  al.m 
is  peculiarly  languid,  and  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the 
tone  of  the  muscles  impaired.  Numerous  stimulants  are 
in  these  <  ireurnslances  »\  c  mtucmlcd,  as  e-y.rtial  oils  of 
differ,  nt  kinds,  particularly  uupeubne,  oil  of  amber, 
squills,  roasted  onions  gaffe,  galbatmm,  an  oily  info  ion 
of  cantharides  (l  b  fTmanii),  juice  ot  the  ednm,  the  ax¬ 
unge  of  a  serpent  or  11  eel.  Epithems  of  a  similar  kind 
are  also  often  applied  to  the  t  tuples. 

When  the  Eustachian  tube  is  inflamed,  and  from  t.bisr 
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cause  no  longer  pervious,  electricity  lias  been  snme- 
*'ITKN  recommended  (London  Medical  Journal,  x.  i.)  ; 
but  this  remedy  has  often  failed,  particularly  in  the  hands 
of  De  Maen  and  Haller.  Busson,  in  Hallers  Disputa- 
tKines  Chimrgicat,  ii.  4-1 , has  propo  ed  to  force  fluids  into 
this  tube  by  holding  liquids  in  the  mouth,  and  breathing 
with  tire  whole  force  of  expiratory  muscles.  Portal, 
Leske,  and  many  others,  deny  the  possibility  of  thus 
forcing  the  tube  ;  and  a  bent  canula  may,  it  is  supposed, 
be  introduced  so  as  to  throw  fluids  into  the  second 
chamber.  Innumerable  difficulties,  however,  attend 
the  attempt,  particularly  when  the  tube  is  closed  by  in 
flammation;  but  forcing  the  smoke  of  tobacco  through 
it  maybe  more  easy.  (Morgagni  Kpistolae  Anatomic®, 
vii.  4  )  As  the  pro'essus  mastodei  terminate  in  the 
concha,  it  has  been  supposed  that  fluids  may  be  thrown 
into  this  cavity  by  perforating  them,  or  the  discharge 
of  matter  assisted;  but  we  cannot  perceive  that  this 
method  has  succeeded,  and  it  certainly  has  not  been 
extensively  practised.  Murray,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Swedish  Academy,  remarks,  that  these  cells  frequ  ntly 
pass  into  the  external  meatus  We  have  already  re¬ 
marked  (see  Son r si,  that  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  has 
successfully  relieved  cases  of  deafness  from  this  cause 
by  perforating  the  membrana  tympani,  at  one  side  of 
its  connection,  with  the  handleof  the  malleus,  in  which 
he  has  been  sin  ere  imitated  with  equal  success.  We 
perceive  the  same  operation  proposed  in  Trnka’s  Histo- 
ria  Cophoseos.  In  less  desperate  cases  masticatories, 
to  inn  ease  the  discharge  ot  saliva,  are  recommended  by 
Stahl,  Wepfer,  and  Morgagni  (Epist.  Anatom,  vii.  14). 
Salivation  is  recommended  probably  with  the  same 
views,  and  may  have  been  particularly  suggested  by  the 
Eustachian  tube  being  so  often  closed  in  consequence  of 
a  venereal  affection  of  the  throat. 

1  he  mezereum,  the  hemlock,  the  bella  donna,  and 
similar  medicines,  seem  to  have  been  recommended  on 
the  vague  grounds  of  obstruction,  when  deafness  might 
be  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  thickening  of  the  mem¬ 
branes,  or  perhaps  the  pressure  of  schirrous  tumours. 
We  need  not  add  that  the  greater  number  of  causes 
mentioned  are  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  medi¬ 
cine. 

Deafness  in  old  people  is  sometimes  attended  with 
tinnitus  aurium,  and  is  then  generally  owing  to  debility. 
Every  evacuation,  even  topical  ones,  increase  it,  and 
warm  tonics,  with  a  generous  diet,  are  the  best  reme¬ 
dies. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  iii. 
p.  bO,  is  a  case  of  deafness  from  bathing,  which  first 
produced  a  violent  pain  in  the  patient's  head,  and  a 
hissing  noise  in  his  ears.  After  various  trials,  without 
success,  his  hearing  was  restored  by  a  mercurial  course. 
His  mouth  was  not  affected  with  the  mercury  until  he 
began  to  hear. 

Helfs  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  34  3  ,  3(52 ;  Memoirs  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  vol  i.  p.  (jj.;  Trnka  His- 
toria  Cophoseos,  he.  Vindobona?,  1778;  Stahl  Colle¬ 
gium  Casuale  ;  Sanders  on  the  Ear 
SIJUE  NGIA  N.  See  Hermodactylus. 

SU'RL  See  Palma  coccifeua. 

SUHQITSSE.  SeelNDicuvt. 

SUS,  (from  us).  See  Porctjs. 

SUSINUM,  (from  Susan,  a  liti/).  See  Ckinomy- 

KON. 
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SUSPE  XSTO,  (from  suxpendeo,  to  harm).  Hanging 
is  the  usual  mode  of  putting  criminals  to  death,  and,  it 
dextrously  conducted,  attended  with  very  little  pain. 
By  the  rope  the  circulation  in  the  carotids  is  imme¬ 
diately  stopped,  and  the  passage  of  the  trachea  closed. 
As  the  jugulars  lie  more  superficially  than  the  carotids, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  blood  is  retained  in  the 
head,  and  that  the  victim  dies  apoplectic  ihe  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  face,  which  is  swollen  and  livid,  seems  to 
confiim  this  idea;  it  is  highly  improbable  that  this 
change  takes  place.  In  the  dogs  hanged  by  De  Haeu, 
who  were  suspended  only  till  they  were  dead,  no  apo¬ 
plectic  symptoms  were  observed,  and  such  appearances 
are  not,  we  believe,  commonly' found  in  the  victims  of 
the  law.  Besides,  that  death  is  too  sudden  to  admit  of 
such  accumulations  as  its  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  a  very  short  stop¬ 
page  of  the  respiration  proves  fatal,  and  we  find  a  case 
in  Bonetus  where  a  person  escaped  from  the  trachea 
having  ossified  ;  lib.  vii.  sect.  xii.  obs.  II.  It  is  said  that 
the  introduction  of  a  silver  pipe  will  save  the  person 
from  death,  and  it  lias  been  asserted  ihat  this  plan  was 
in  contemplation  to  preserve  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd. 
At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  morbid  changes  are 
most  conspicuous  in  the  lungs,  and  the  best  remedy  has 
been  free  venesection  :  to  this  De  Haen  adds  rubbing 
the  neck  with  warm  oil  Dr.  Plot  informs  us  that  a 
person  was  recovered  after  thirty-six  hours.  Frictions, 
and  all  the  plans  mentioned  in  the  articles  Kksl'SCI- 
tatio  and  Submersio,  have  been  found  useful. 

We  have  not  mentioned  a  more  modern  idea,  that  the 
death,  in  hanging,  is  owing  to  the  luxation  of  the  ver¬ 
tebra  ;  for  though  the  hardened  criminal  jumps  from 
the  gallows  to  shorten  his  pain,  the  timid  suicide,  to 
whom  hanging  is  equally  fatal,  has  scarcely  in  any  in¬ 
stance  equal  resolution. 

SUSPENSE)!!,  (from  suspendeu),  La  bourse,  a 
bandage  to  suspend  the  scrotum.  It  is  a  cloth  large 
enough  to  contain  the  scrotum  and  the  dressings,  with 
a  fillet  on  each  side  to  suspend  it  about  the  waist,  and 
one  before  to  fasten  it  to  the  other  two  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  belly. 

SUSPENSE)  Rif TM  HE’PATIS,  (from  the  same). 
See  Li g  a m  k n t u m  l a t u m . 

SUSPENSE)  HII  TE'Si  lUM,  (from  the  same).  See 

Clt  EM  ASTER. 

SUSU'RRUS,  (from  susvrro,  to  murmur).  See  Pa¬ 
racusis. 

SU  TTER.  See  S accharum. 

SUTU'RA,  (from  <rvw,  to  join  together *).  A  SUTURE; 
clavuta,  comtnisstira.  In  anatomy  it  is  the  particular  ar¬ 
ticulation  by  which  the  bones  of  the  head  are  united 
divided  into  common  and  proper.  'ihe  former  are 
those  which  join  the  bones  ot  the  cranium  with  those 
of  the  face;  the  proper  are  those  which  connect  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  viz.  the  coronal,  the  sagittal,  the 
latnbdoidal,  and  t lie  two  squamous  (Uptdoides)  sutures. 

The  sutures  in  infants  sometimes  remain  open  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  in  those  subject  to  hydroce¬ 
phalus  they  seldom  close,  or  again  open  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  disease.  It  is  said  that  they  again  open 
from  intemperance,  as  they  certainly  may  from  vio¬ 
lence.  Hippocrates  mentions  their  opening  in  con¬ 
sequence  ot  inflammation  of  the  brain  (Epidemi- 
corum,  lib.  vi.)  It  is  now  agreed  that  the  sutures. 
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even  the  squamous,  are  no  impediments  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  trepan. 

In  SURGERY  it  is  the  uniting  the  lips  of  a  wound  by 
means  of  thread 

The  dry  suture  is  m.  de  by  two  pieces  of  sticking- 
plaster,  each  the  length  of  the  wound,  to  which  very 
narrow  tapes  are  fixed  at  due  distances.  One  is  applied 
near  either  edge  of  the  wound,  and  the  other  on  the  op 
posite  side,  'llie  two  sides  of  the  wound  are  then  drawn 
together,  and  the  tapes  are  tied  by  slip  knots.  Or,  take 
a  slip  of  plaster  the  length  of  the  wound,  and  cut  longi¬ 
tudinal  holes  in  it;  then  apply  one  side  to  near  the  edge 
of  the  wound,  bring  the  lips  close,  and  apply  the  other. 
After  it  is  applied,  the  uniting  bandage  is  convenient  to 
support  it. 

The  twisted  or  circumvoluted  suture  is  used  for  the 
harelip,  and  in  a  few  other  instances.  It  is  performed 
by  introducing  two  or  more  pins  through  the  whole 
substauee  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  which  must  be  pre¬ 
viously  brought  close  together;  a  waxed  thread  must  be 
then  twisted  about  them  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8,  to 
retain  them  in  contact. 

The  interrupted  or  knotted  suture  is  performed  with 
any  needle  armed  with  a  waxed  thread,  by  thrusting  it 
through  both  lips  of  the  wound,  then  tying  the  thread 
in  slip  knots,  making  a  number  of  stitches  according 
to  the  length  of  the  wound,  at  an  inch  from  each  other. 
From  the  distance  of  the  stitches  it  is  staled  interrupted. 
The  needle  should  go  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 
Mr.  Justamond  advises  a  more  particular  regard  to  the 
direction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  muscles  in  form¬ 
ing  this  suture  than  to  the  direction  of  the  wound  ;  for 
it  will  be  otherwise  a  continual  stimulus,  and  occa¬ 
sion  a  perpetual  straining  of  the  ligature,  producing 
pain,  inflammation,  See.  Mr.  Bell  ad.  ises  us,  in  forming 
this  suture,  to  cariy  the  needle  and  ligature  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  afford  but  little  chance 
of  matter  collecting  under  it,  and  both  ends  ol  the 
thread  to  be  passed  from  within  outwards,  which  is 
readily  done  by  using  two  needles  upon  each  thread. 
The  needles  are  then  to  be  taken  oft',  and  the  threads 
allowed  to  remain  till  as  many  ligatures  are  passed  as 
the  extent  of  the  sore  requires.  In  passing  the  liga¬ 
tures  the  skin  should  be  pierced  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  lips  of  the  wound,  though  at  a  greater  distance 
in  large  wounds.  When  the  threads  are  passed,  the 
lips  of  the  wound  must  be  pressed  together,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  assistant,  till  the  ligatures  are  firmly  tied. 

In  ihe  quilled  suture  the  knots  are  tied  upon  quills 
laid  over  the  dressings  that  immediately  covered  the  lips 
of  the  wound. 

The  glover’s,  the  uninterrupted,  the  spiral,  or  con¬ 
tinued  suture,  is  used  in  wounds  of  the  intestines, 
and  consists  in  a  series  of  studies  connected  with  one 
another,  and  continued  in  an  oblique  or  st  iral  direction 
along  the  course  of  the  divided  parts. 

See  Bark hausen  de  Suturis  siccis  &  cruentis;  Parey’s 
Works,  lib.  ix  ;  Bisxett’s  Medical  Essays  and  Observa¬ 
tions;  Heistcr's  Surgery;  Le  Dran’s  and  Sharp’s  Opera¬ 
tions  ;  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol  i.  p.  1 — 20  ;  White's  Surgery, 
p.  icy. 

S\  CO  SIS,  (from  {ruxij,  a  fig),  marisca ,  a  tumour  on 
the  anus,  which  only  differs  in  size  from  the  thymus. 
(See  Condyloma  )  Sycosis  is  also  the  name  of  an 
ulcer  mentioned  in  Celsus,  lib.  yl  c.  3,  and,  in  Vo¬ 


gel’s  Nosology,  of  one  which  is  fungous.  See  also 
TRAC  HO  M  A. 

SYMBLEPHARUM,  (from  aw,  and  (3\efapov ,  the 
cut/ it).  Conglutination  of  the  lid  to  the  sclerotica, 
chiefly  of  the  superior  eyelid.  It  happens  most  fre¬ 
quently  from  inflammations,  whatever  be  the  cause,  if 
the  eye  is  kept  too  long  closed,  and  can  only  be  re¬ 
medied  by  an  operation. 

SYMBULO’GIA,  'from  tro/x/SoA&j,  and  Xoyoj) ;  that 
part  of  pathology  which  treats  of  the  signs  and  symp¬ 
toms  of  diseases. 

SYMPA'SMATA,  (from  avp.Tta.aau;,  to  sprinkle  oxer). 
See  C  at  A  P  ASM  A. 

SYMPATHE  TICI  NE'RVI  MAJORES,  (from 
avu.Taay.ui,  to  suffer  luth).  See  INTERCOSTALES 
N  KRVI. 

Sym  pathe'tici  m  in  ores.  See  Aubitorius 

NERVUS. 

SYMPA’THIA,  (from  aw,  together,  and  zaccSoe,  suf¬ 
fering)  Sympathy,  compassio.  Our  bodies  are  so 
constructed  that  one  part  seldom  suffers  alone,  and 
sometimes  the  most  inconsiderable  organs,  when  in¬ 
jured,  excite  the  most  violent  general  affections.  (Aber- 
nethy.)  If  there  are  any  two  portions  of  the  body  less 
connected  than  the  others,  they  wdll  be  found  to  be  the 
two  sides,  supplied  by  the  nervous  in  opposition  to  the 
ganglionic  system.  One  may  be  diseased,  be  weak¬ 
ened,  and  scarcely  alive,  without  any  considerable 
change  in  the  other. 

The  great  link  of  sympathetic  connection  is  the  sto¬ 
mach  :  with  this  organ,  the  brain,  the  liver,  the  organs 
of  deglutition,  the  intestines,  the  urinary  bladder,  the 
testicles,  the  joints,  and  the  extreme  vessels  of  the 
whole  system  sympathise.  This  is  the  most  extensive 
sphere ;  but  there  are  many  inferior  ones,  viz.  those 
which  we  have  mentioned  (see  Nervus)  as  arising 
from  the  nervous  connections  in  the  brain,  or  its  vici¬ 
nity  ;  the  particular  sympathy  between  the  liver  and 
stomach,  the  uterus  and  the  breasts  of  the  female ; 
the  testicles  and  urinary  organs.  In  general  these  less 
extensive  sympathies  are  in  a  great  degree  owing  to 
motions  usually  associated.  Many  of  the  more  exten¬ 
sive  ones,  of  which  the  stomach  is  the  centre,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  same  source  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ex¬ 
tend  this  principle  to  the  whole,  though,  if  the  particu¬ 
lar  connection  of  associated  motions  is  strictly  exa¬ 
mined,  it  will  carry  us  farther  than,  we  should  at  first 
suppose. 

A  late  author  has  distinguished  a  sympathy  of  equili¬ 
brium,  in  opposition  to  sympathy  in  its  more  general 
sense;  by  which  he  means  the  diminished  action  of  parts 
adjoining  those  where  the  action  is  increased,  as  in  the 
constipation,  when  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  the  want  of 
irritability  in  the  skin  when  an  organ  below  is  inflamed, 
&c.  This,  however,  cannot  be  properly  styled  sympathy ; 
for  though  the  parts  suffer  together,  yet  the  effects  are 
of  opposite  kinds.  The  usual  sympathies  are  not  always, 
of  the  same  kind,  though  most  frequently  so. 

SYMPHYSIS,  (from  aw,  with,  or  together,  and 
<pvu>,  to  grow).  In  anatomy,  a  kind  of  articulation, 
divided  into  four  species:  1.  Syneurosis,  or  syndes¬ 
mosis;  ‘2.  Synchondrosis  j  3.  Sysarcosis ;  4.  the  sym¬ 
physis  of  ossification,  to  which  epiphysis  belongs.  Vide 
in  verbis. 

lu  surgery  it  is  a  coalescence  ol"  the  natural  passages. 
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as  the  anus,  vagina,  nostrils,  &c.  It  also  expresses  the 
first  intention  of  cure,  viz.  to  bring  together  the  sepa¬ 
rated  parts  of  wounds,  in  order  to  their  reunion  without 
suppuration. 

SY'MPHYTUM,  (from  o-vp-Cow,  to  eonglut  incite). 
Com  fry.  (See  CoNsoLinA,' and  Fkpmon.)  It  is 
a  name  also  for  several  species  of"  pnlmoiraria,  for  the 
yellow  alkanet,  a  species  of  bugle,  of  saxifrage,  &c. 

Sy'mfhytum  minimum.  .  See  Bellis  minor. 

Sy'mPHYTUM  PETR.FUM.  H F.  ATH-IM  N K,  prunella 
vulgaris  Lin.  Sp.  I'l.  837,  a  plant  ranked  among  the 
astringent  and  conglutinant  medicines,  and  may  be  of 
service  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries,  as  its  root  yields 
a  large  proportion  of  mild  mucilaginous  juice.  See 
Cullen’s  Materia  Modica.  A  name  also  for  the  san/- 
cu/a,  v irgn  aurca,  coris,  hyssupus  vulgaris,  and  several 
other  plants. 

Sy'mphytum  medium.  SeeBuGULA. 

SYMP TO  MA,  (from  avp.r'nttaj,  to  happen  together)  ; 
casus;  accidcns.  See  S t gnu m. 

SYNA'NCHE,  (r yna/ichc).  See  Angina. 

Si  NA  NCHICA,  (from  (Twayyy,  the  quinsy).  See 
RUBIA  SYN  a  NCHICA. 

SYNARTHROSIS,  (from  ruv,  and  upQpov,  a  joint); 
that  species  of  articulation  in  which  there  is  no  motion  : 
it  is  of  three  kinds;  the  sutura,  the  Jiarmonia,  and  the 
gonrphnsis.  See  Articulatio. 

SYNCHONDROSIS,  (from  cruv,  and  yovSpo;,  a 
curtilage ) ;  that  species  of  symphisis  in  which  the  bones 
are  connected  by  a  cartilage,  and  are  either  moveable 
or  immoveable:  the  first  is  instanced  in  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  back,  and  loins;  the  second  in  the  os  pubis, 
the  two  sides  of  which  are  commonly  immoveable.  See 
Symphysis. 

SYNCHONDROTO  MIA,  (from  o-uyyovSpujcn;,  a 
connection  by  cartilage,  and  rsp/w,  to  cut)".  The  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  symphisis  of  the  os  pubis.  Siebold.  See 
Pubis  ossa. 

SY'NCHYSIS,  (from  crvyyjiM,  to  confound).  A  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  eye,  consisting  in  a  confusion  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  generally  proceeding  from  a  violent  blow; 
sometimes  from  an  inflammation  of  the  uvea,  occasion¬ 
ing  a  rupture  of  the  vessels,  and  the  escape  of  the  hu¬ 
mours.  Castellus. 

This  term  is  also  employed,  when,  from  the  violence 
of  an  ophthalmia,  the  transparent  cornea  is  left  opaque  or 
corroded,  and  the  humours  of  the  eye  are  apparently 
confounded.  Irl  Cullen’s  Nosology  it  is  a  variety  of 
the  ca/igo  pupillce.  Kirkland,  in  his  Inquiry,  vol.  i".  p. 
473,  defines  it  a  confusion  of  the  humours  of  the  eye 
from  a  violent  inflammation,  the  chemosis,  leaving  the 
cornea  opaque,  or  corroded. 

SYNCOMI  STON,  See  Coliphium. 

SV  NCOPB,  (ftotii 'arovKotTio,  Uj  ail  do'xcn).  See  Li- 
POTHYMIA. 

,  SYN CR I  MAT  A,  SYNCRI  SIS,  (from  <ruvypivuj ,  to 
concrete)  See  Mktasynckisis. 

SA  NDEbMOLOGIA,  (from  cwSeirgo;,  a  ligament, 
and  A oyo;,  a  discourse).  An  enumeration  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ligaments.  Vide  Ligam entum. 

SANECiilA,  a  concretion  of  the  iris  with  the  cor¬ 
nea,  or  the  capsule  of  the  crystaline  lens  in  consequence 
of  inflammation.  It  arises  from  a  collapsusof  the  cor¬ 
nea,  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  a  tumefied  cataract,  an  hypo- 
pium,  or  an  unnatural  formation. 


SYNDF/SMO-PHARYNG/E'US,  (from  <rovfcw/ 
u  ligament',  and  tlapvyfc,  pharynx).  See  Pharynx. 
SYNDE'SMOS,  (ovvi'ea-o.o;) .  See  Ligamkntum. 
SYNDESMO'SIS,  (from  cov,  -with,  and  Ss  0-0,0;,  a 
chain).  Sqe  Synei  ttosis. 

SYNDROME,  (from  o-dy^'peyio ,  concurro),  a  word 
introduced  by  the  empyrical  sect,  to  express  a  concourse 
or  congeries  of  symptoms:  when,  for  instance,  the  dis¬ 
ease  arises  from  plethora,  the  collected  symptoms  are 
called  a  plethoric  syndrome.  The  term  has  since  been 
more  limited,  but  is  now  disused.. 

SA  NECHLS,  (from  c rvvsyoj,  to  continue ),  was  a 
term  used  by  the  Greeks  to  signify  remitting  fevers  in 
general .  Later  w  riters  have  collected  under  this  title 
those  instances  of  remittent  fevers  obscurely  described, 
of  whose  mode  of  relief  we  have  no  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  amongst  the  tertian  inter- 
mittents. 

SANGENE'SIA,  (erav,  and  ysven;,  congencAition). 
The  name  of  the  nineteenth  class  of  Linnaeus’s  artificial 
system,  comprehending  those  plants  which  have  the 
out  her  a-  united  into  a  cylinder.  The  orders  are  six, 
po/ygamia  ccqua/is,  superflua,Jrustranea,  ticcessui  id,  segre- 
gata,  and  immogamia.  The  five  first  contain  the  com¬ 
pound  flowers,  and  form  a  class  truly  natural.  Smith’s 
Introduction  to  Botany. 

SYN1ZES1S.  Blindness  from  an  obstruction  ora 
contraction  and  coalition  of  the  pupil,  as  the  caligo  pu- 
pilhc  of  Cullen.  It  is  known  by  the  absence  of  the 
pupil  and  loss  of  sight.  T  he  most  remarkable  species  is 
from  (lie  secession  of  the  iris  or  cornea,  which  deprives 
the  longitudinal  fibres  of  their  support,  and  the  orbicu¬ 
lar  ones  close  the  aperture.  See  Iris. 

SYNEURO'SIS,  (from  avv,  and  vsvpo-ji,  to  bind). 
That  species  of  symphysis  in  which  the  bones  are  con¬ 
nected  by  ligaments,  as  in  all  the  joints  designed  foi¬ 
l-notion.  See  Sym physis. 

SY  NOCHA,  (from  aursyyj,  to  continue).  See  In- 
FLAM.MATORI A  FEBRIS. 

SY'NOCHUS,  (from  the  same).  A  continual 
fever;  synochus  of  Sauvages ;  febris  lenta  of  Lin¬ 
naeus;  phremtis  of  Vogel  ;  Jcbris  continua  putridta  of 
Boerhaave ;  febris  anabatica,  acmastica,  and  continens. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease  in  the  order  febres, 
defining  it  a  contagious  disease;  a  fever  composed  of 
a  synocha  and  typhus,  in  the  beginning  a  synocha  ;  in 
its  progress  and  towards  its  termination,  a  typhus. 
“  Since  many  fevers,”  he  adds,  “  are  neither  altogether 
inflammatory,  nor  nervous ;  neither,  therefore,  can 
they  be  referred  to  the  synocha  nor  typhus :  the  ge¬ 
nus  of  synochus,  whose  type  is  frequently  seen  in 
this  country,  I  have  here  inserted ;  still  between  the 
typhus  and  synocha  I  cannot  place  any  accurate  li¬ 
mits  ;  and  1  doubt  whether  they  should,  in  fact,  be 
deemed  different  genera,  or  placed  differently  to  each 
of  them  the  synonymes  of  authors  are  to  be  referred.” 
The  necessity  of  introducing  the  synochus  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  simple  nature  of  fever;  for,  in 
fact,  this  may  be  truly  styled  fever,  while  the  others 
are  varieties  only.  In  this  climate,  ninety-nine  of  a 
hundred  fevers,  independent  of  topical  inflammation, 
are  syuochi.  See  Febris. 

Sy'nochus  plkuiu'tica,  hiema'lis,  and  rheu¬ 
matic  an.s,  fevers  more  strictly  inflammatory. 
SYNOSTEOGRA'PHXA,  (from  <rvv,  oerreoy,  and 
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traotc  nf  n  hone  its  SYRfGMUS.  See  PARACUSIS. 
ypa^yj).  SYNOSTEOGRAT  h  '  .  ,  ’  ^  SYRU'PWS,  (from  the  Chaldean  word  sirpi,  or  the 

parts,  and  articulations;  the  natls,  and  the  number  and  ^  fl  pution))  a  SYRUP.  julafium>  is  a 

US?vlnevbI0rSfa  word  coined  by  Paracelsus),  hydar-  watery  liquor,  boiled  with  such  a  proportion  of.su- 
Si  NO  v  1A,  fa  worn  c  '  ,  ,  .  if  „ar>  tiiat  a  drop  let  fall  upon  a  marble  will  not  spread. 

thros,  mucilago,  is  a  gluey  rausp  >  ed  If  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  not  sufficient,  the  syrup  will 

d.ly  mixes  with  water,  and  partly  jellies  when  exposed  ^^^"fand  if  in  excess  the  overplus  will  cry- 
to  cold,  secreted  from glan  sin  ic  joins,  p  gtalise.  An  acid  fluid,  those  whose  colour  or  flavour 

their  motions  easy  and  tree.  oes  no  0<  o  ^  preserved,  arc  best  prepared  by  a  heat  below 

any  part  of  a  joint,  however  long  the  bone  may  have  ^  forr*>  islnow  Jdom  used,  ex- 

been  displaced  ;  but  when  deficient  tie  join  v  eept  for  children,  and  for  this  purpose  we  retain  the 

“sYM&L®  GIANDULjE  Synovial  glands,  syrup  of  squills,  of  rhubarb,  and  a  few  others.  The 
V* /£j%jLiAL\uu l  .  ,  rymniK  e  snina  cervina  is  now  almost  obsolete,  and  the 

are  small  conglomerate  glands,  seated  in  the  outer  a-  P  *  of  activit  employed  is  that  of  the  white 

P  ^  i  _ _ i: _ _  /laiTfon  nf  poppy.  ThePform  was  chiefly  introduced  by  the  Ara¬ 

bians.  See  Medicina. 

SYSSARCO'SIS,  (from  cruv,  and  tra.pl,  flesh),  the 
connection  of  the  bones  by  ippscular  flesh,  as  in  the 
connection  of  the  os  hyoides  to  the  sternum.  In  sur¬ 
gery,  it  is  ti'e  method  of  curing  wounds  by  the  growth 
of  new  flesh;  and  consists  ip  promoting  digestion  for 
the  purpose  of  regeneration.  See  Symphysis. 


to  be  more  or  less  pressed,  according  to  the  degree  of 
motion.  They  are  also  called  Havers’  glands,  be¬ 
cause  first  discovered  by  him.  See  Genu.  ; 

SYNTE'NOSIS,  (from  w,  and  revwv,  a  tent,  on). 
That  kind  of  articulation  where  bones  are  connected  by 
tendons. 

SY' PH  I  LIS.  See  Lues. 

SY  RliE  O  LEUM-  See  Melissa. 

SYRI'ACUM  UNGUENTUM.  See  Comma- 

GENUM. 


SY'STOLE, 
Diastole, 


(jfrotp  <rjTnhKvof  to  contract).  See 
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X  ABA'CUM,  (from  Tobago,  the  island  from  whence 
it  was  first  brought).  See  Nicotian  a. 

TA'BAUDE.  See  Brassica  Italica. 

TABE'LLA,  (dim.  of  tabula,  a  table).  See  Tro- 

-CHISOI. 

TABERDI'LLO.  See  Petechia:. 

TA'BES,  (from  tabesco),  is  often  with  little  reason 
confounded  with  phthisis  and  atrophy.  In  the  system 
-of  Dr.  Cullen  it  is  a  genus  in  the  order  mar  cores,  defined 
a  wasting  with  extreme  debility  and  hectic  fever.  The 
species  are :  tabes  purvlenta,  from  an  ulcer  either  ex¬ 
ternal  or  internal,  independent  of  a  vomica ;  t.  scro- 
fulosa,  when  it  happens  in  scrofulous  habits;  t.  venenata, 
when  from  poison. 

The  various  causes  of  tabes,  however,  cannot  be  com¬ 
prehended  under  these  few  heads.  Whatever  prevents 
the  digestion  or  the  assimilation  of  the  food,  as  well  as 
every  cause  which  checks  the  progress  of  the  chyle  to 
the  circulating  system,  must  produce  the  complaint. 
This  must  include  obstructions  of  every  class,  and  de¬ 
bility  from  all  its  variety  of  causes.  Excessive  evacua¬ 
tions  of  every  kind,  whether  bloody,  from  the  secretory 
•organs,  or  of  chyle,  as  has  happened  from  a  wound, 
(Collingwood,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries), 
■will  have  a  similar  effect.  Repelled  eruptions,  and 
gout,  diseases  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  diaphragm,  dis¬ 
appointment,  jealousy,  love,  and  vexation,  have  equally 
induced  tabes.  Glandular  tumours  on  the  brain  (Hu¬ 
ber,  in  the  Leipsic  Commentaries,  ix.  5Q4.)  and  a  de¬ 
pression  of  the  xyphoid  cartilage,  probably  from  in¬ 
juring  the  stomach,  have  been  equally  accused.  The 
poisons  particularly  pointed  out  as  its  source  are,  mer¬ 
cury,  lead,  and  copper;  but  we  find  tobacco  (Triller), 
burnt  sponge  (Vicat),  the  absorbents,  formerly  given 
with  so  much  freedom  to  children  (Bonetus),  and  even 
a  large  proportion  of  sea  salt,  equally  reprobated. 

In  the  cure,  free  air,  with  a  milk  diet,  ahd  occasion¬ 
ally  bark  and  steel,  are  chiefly  employed.  The  arnica 
has  been  recommended  by  the  German  physicians, 
particularly  in  the  Berlin  Transactions ;  and  the  cold 
bath  is  often  an  useful  remedy.  The  different  causes 
must  be  of  course  investigated,  and  corrected,  previous 
4o  the  more  general  remedies. 

Ta'bes  coxa'ria,  vel  Phthisis  ischiadica.  A 
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wasting  of  the  thigh  and  leg  from  an  abscess  in  the 
hip-joint.  See  Morbus  coxarius. 

Ta'bes  dorsa'lis,  lordosis,  is  often  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  gleet ;  ranked  by  Cullen  as  a  variety  of  the 
atrophia  inanitorum.  Hippocrates  calls  it  tabes  ossis 
sacri.,  What  the  ancients  supposed  to  be  a  wasting  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  was  only  a  gonorrhoea  simplex, 
without  any  virulence ;  and  as  the  pain  affected  the 
loins,  they  supposed  it  to  be  a  disease  of  the  marrow. 
At  present,  by  tabes  dorsalis  is  understood  a  wasting  of 
the  body,  attended  at  first  with  pain  in  the  back  and 
loins,  and  afterwards  also  in  the  neck  and  head,  caused 
by  a  too  early,  a  too  frequent,  use  of  venery,  or,  more 
commonly,  secret  indulgences. 

It  arises,  says  Hippocrates,  from  a  disorder  in  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  it  is  principally  incident  to  per¬ 
sons  of  a  salacious  disposition,  or  such  as  are  newly 
married.  The  patient  is  free  from  fever,  eats  and 
digests  well ;  when  asked  respecting  his  state,  he  says 
he  perceives  as  it  were  ants  falling  from  the  superior 
parts  of  his  body,  his  head  for  instance  into  the  spine 
of  his  back,  and  when  he  discharges  his  urine  or  ex¬ 
crements,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  copious  evacua¬ 
tion  of  liquid  semen,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  in¬ 
capable  of  propagating  his  species,  or  answering  the 
purposes  of  marriage.  He  is  generally  short-breathed 
and  weak,  especially  after  exercise.  He  perceives  a 
sense  of  weight  in  his  head,  and  is  affected  with  a  ring¬ 
ing  in  his  ears.  The  patient  is  in  process  of  time  seized 
with  various  species  of  violent  fevers,  and  at  last  dies  of 
that  kind  of  fever  called  lipyria. 

The  matter  which  Hippocrates  mentions  as  discharg¬ 
ed  with  the  urine  and  stools,  is  mucus.  Besides  the 
symptoms  already  mentioned,  there  is  considerable  ir¬ 
ritability  and  apprehension,  with  little  sleep,  the  me¬ 
mory  and  sight  fail,  the  spirits  are  greatly  dejected, 
and  an  incurable  gutta  sevena  sometimes  comes  on.  See 
Mastuiibatio. 

In  the  general  conduct  we  may  remark,  that  the  air 
should  be  pure  and  cool ;  the  diet  light,  moderately 
cordial,  not  highly  nourishing,  and  frequently  supplied 
in  small  quantities ;  the  hours  should  be  regular,  the 
apartments  well  ventilated ;  and  exercise  in  a  carriage 
or  on  horseback  cautiously  used.  Bark,  steel,  dilute 
vitriolic  acid,  bitters,  and  cold  bathing,  are  often  useful. 
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But  unless  the  excesses  which  occasioned  the  disease 
are  avoided,  no  remedy  will  succeed. 

Mr.  Neale,  who  some  time  since'  published  a  work 
on  this  complaint,  remarks  that  there  is  often  a  consi¬ 
derable  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  urethra,  about 
the  capatgallinaginis,and  that  bougies  are  frequently  use¬ 
ful  to  remove  the  obstruction.  He  chiefly  recommends 
the  savine  candle,  probably  a  bougie  prepared  with  the 
savine  cerate,  which  may  have  some  effect  by  acting  as 
a  topical  stimulus.  The  grey  nicker,  which  this  au¬ 
thor  advises  as  a  powerful  restorative,  is  a  nut  whose 
kernel  resembles  in  flavour  the  bitter  almond,  and,  when 
dried,  more  nearly  the  nux  vomica.  It  does  not  seem 
from  its  sensible  qualities  to  possess  any  very  active 
tonic  powers.  Hippocrates  recommends  the  actual 
cautery  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  from  the  loins  to  the 
neck.  Uspi  rujv  ev8o$  va9:ov,  p.  5 Sy,  1.  28  ;  Severinus 
de  Efficacia  Medicina,  223. 

If  application  is  made  before  the  febrile  symptoms 
come  on,  the  cure  may  be  attempted  by  a  course  of 
asses  milk,  with  chalybeate  waters,  and  the  cold  bath; 
but  after  the  hectic  heats  and  colliquative  sweats  have 
actually  taken  place,  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  re¬ 
covery. 

See  Hippocrates  de  Morbis,  lib.  ii.  and  vi.;  Bald- 
winus  Rosseus  in  Tract,  de  Scorbut.  epist.  4  ;  Senner- 
tus,  vol.  ii.;  Lommius’s  Medicinales  Observaliones; 
Morton’s  Phthisiologia. 

Ta'bES  NUTRl'cUM,  SUDATORIA,  et  A.  SANGUI- 
PLU  XU  ;  atrophia  inanitorum.  See  Atrophia. 

Ta'bes  o'ssis  sa'cri.  See  Tabes  dorsalis. 

Ta'bes  rena'lis.  See  Abscessus  renis. 

Ta'bes  siphyli'tica,  et  ae  hydro'pe  ;  atrophia 
cacochymica.  See  At ro ph l  a . 

Ta'bes  pulmona'lis.  See  Phthisis. 

TACAMAHA'CA.  (Indian.)  A  resin  obtained 
from  a  tree  resembling  the  poplar.  Fagara  odandra 
Wildenow,  vol.  i.  p.  063  (Jacquin),  or  the  populus 
balsamifera  Lin.  Sp  PI.  14i)4;  a  native  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  parts  of  America,  and  bearing  if  sheltered  the 
cold  of  our  climate.  The  best  resin  collected  in  gourd- 
shells,  though  rarely  met  with,  is  unctuous,  softish,  of 
a  pale  yellow  or  green  colour,  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste, 
and  a  fragrant  smell.  The  common  sort  is  in  trans¬ 
parent  sfobes,  of  a  white,  yellow,  brown,  or  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  less  grateful  than  the  former.  The  first  is 
said  to  exude  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree  ;  the  latter  from 
incisions  in  the  trunk.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  in  fumi¬ 
gation  and  plasters,  to  warm,  irritate,  and  gently  blister; 
but  was  formerly  styled  a  corroborant.  It  dissolves  in 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  yields  to  water  its  smell 
and  taste.  The  Indians  use  it  for  maturating  tumours. 
See  lewis’s  Materia  Medica;  Neumann’s  Chemistry. 

TA  CHE  BLA  NCHE.  See  Albugo  oculorum. 

TACT,  is  a  term  sometimes  employed  to  express  a 
more  acute  and  delicate  perception  of  what  is  elegant 
and  beautiful ;  touch,  also,  among  the  inagnetical  phy¬ 
sicians,  is  a  means  of  curing  diseases.  Their  great 
prototype  Greatrakes  (see  Boyle’s  Works),  used  his 
lingers  as  a  means  of  discovering  and  curing  disorders. 
His  followers  chiefly  employed  gesticulations,  not  with¬ 
out  occasionally  supplying  their  defect  by  actual  contact. 

TA'CTUS,  (from  tango,  to  touch).  The  TOUCH  ; 
aphasHomenos  of  Hippocrates,  when  employed  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  diseases  of  the  pudenda ;  and  the  term  is  pe- 
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culiar  to  the  practice  of  midwifery,  when  the  state  of 
the  os  tincre  and  the  parts  of  the  child  which  present 
are  examined.  In  Physiology,  the  sense  of  touch  is, 
in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word,  that  change  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  mind  from  external  bodies  applied  to  the 
skin,  but  more  especially  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers; 
for  by  the  fingers  we  more  accurately  distinguish  the 
tangible  qualities  than  by  other  means  or  organs. 

The  organs  of  touch  are  apparently  papillae,  erected 
when  the  attention  is  excited,  like  those  of  the  tongue, 
defended  by  the  epidermis  from  acrimony,  too  great 
heat,  and  the  more  active  causes  of  sensation.  See 
Haller’s  Physiology,  lect.  xiv. 

TADO'RNA.  "  See  Vulpansf.r. 

T/E'DA,  (ootrfa).  Has,  (from  Jai?,  a.  Soxu,  to 
burn).  This  is  an  equivocal  term,  and  in  botany  means 
a  species  of  pine ;  in  pharmacy  a  certain  paste  pre¬ 
pared  for  fumigations,  or  some  composition  to  be  used 
as  a  pessary  to  support  the  uterus.  The  term  is  also 
applied  by  some  authors  to  certain  compositions  in  the 
form  of  torches;  and  to  torches  made  by  cutting  the 
wood  or  branches  of  mountain  pine  in  proper  lengths. 
See  also  Candela  fumalis,  and  Pinus. 

TAE  NIA,  (from  utan,  a  fillet,  Hebrew).  We  have 
noticed  at  sufficient  length  the  natural  history  of  this 
worm,  in  the  article  Hy  DAT  is,  under  which  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  title  of  taenia  hydatigena.  It  remains- 
now  to  speak  of  the  different  remedies  ordered  for  it. 
Among  these  we  find  the  filings  of  tin,  and  have  seen 
the  most  happy  effects  from  the  coarse  raspings  of  a 
pewter  plate.  Mercurial  preparations  of  different  kinds, 
particularly  the  more  drastic  ones,  as  calomel  and 
tu.peth  mineral,  have  been  used  with  success.  The 
preparations  of  copper  and  zinc  have  also  had  their 
patrons;  but  the  remedy  of  madame  Nouffler,  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  great  experience,  and  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  which  we  have  more  than  once  witnessed,  seems 
to  have  eclipsed  the  credit  of  the  others.  We  shall 
abridge  Baume’s  account  from  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
Elemens  de  Pharmacie,  where  it  is  more  fully  detailed 
than  in  the  former  editions. 

After  a  light  supper,  if  the  patient-lias  had  no  motion, 
a  common  clyster  is  given,  and  about  eight  or  nine 
hours  afterwards  the  remedy  is  taken.  Three  drams  of 
the  root  of  the  male  fern,  the  polypodium  filix  mas  of 
Linnaeus,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is  mixed  with  any 
simple  water  and  swallowed  at  a  dose  ;  but  infants  take 
only  one  third  of  this  dose.  After  taking  it,  any  con¬ 
fect  may  be  allowed,  or  the  mouth  rinsed  with  any 
fluid,  but  nothing  should  be  swallowed.  Should  it  rise 
on  the  stomach,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  it  down ;  and  should  it  be  returned,  when  the 
sickness  has  ceased  a  similar  dose  must  be  swallowed. 
Two  hours  after  taking  the  powder,  twelve  grains  of 
calomel,  as  much  resin  of  scammony,  finely  powdered, 
with  five  grains  of  gutta  gamba,  must  be  taken  in  a. 
bolus.  If  the  patient  is  of  a  strong  constitution,  or 
been  used  to  violent  purgatives,  this  dose  may  be  in¬ 
creased.  To  infants,  and  weaker  patients,  the  dose  is 
lessened,  and  sometimes  the  gutta  gamba  is  omitted:- 
occasionally  it  is  divided  into  two  doses. 

Immediately  after  the  bolus  the  patient. must  take  a 
cup  or  two  of  weak  green  tea,  and  this  may  be  repeated 
during  the  evacuation,  till  the  worm  is  discharged. 
Alter  that  he  will  take  some  good  broth,  and  manage 
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himself  as  us\ml  daring  the  exhibition  of  a  laxative.  If, 
however,  the  bolus  has  been  rejected,  or  stools  do  not 
follow  in  sufficient  quantity,  he  should  take  from  two 
to  eight  drams  of  SedlitZ  or  Epsom  salts. 

If  the  worm  is  not  discharged  in  a  mass,  but  a  part 
only  appears,  while  the  rest  is  entangled  in  mucus,  the 
patient  should  sit  on  the  stool,  and  take  some  green  tea. 
Should  its  discharge  be  still  delayed,  or  the  stools  not 
follow  copiously,  the  salts  should  be  repeated,  and  the 
patient  continue  sitting  on  the  stool.  Should  it  not 
appear  till  dinner-time,  and  the  whole  medicine  have 
been  retained,  his  meal  may  proceed  as  before  directed; 
for  sometimes,  though  rareiy,  it  does  not  appear  till  after 
dinner.  If  it  does  not  appear  through  the  whole  day, 
which  scarcely  ever  happens,  except  when  either  of  the 
medicines  has  been,  in  part,  discharged,  or  operated 
insufficiently,  he  will  sup  as  on  the  preceding  evening. 
Should  it  not  appear  during  the  night,  the  remedy  must 
be  repeated  the  next  morning,  and  only  the  salts,  with¬ 
out  the  bolus,  given  afterwards. 

When  the  patient  is  on  the  point  of  discharging  the 
worm,  or  after  a  violent  evacuation,  he  sometimes  feels 
a  sense  of  heat  round  the  heart,  with  fainting  or  anxiety. 
This  sensation  is  not  dangerous,  but  soon  ceases  on 
rest,  or  breathing  the  vapour  of  vinegar.  If  the  worm 
is  discharged  by  the  powder,  only  one  half  of  the  bolus 
or  the  salts  should  be  given ;  and  if  after  the  discharge  of 
the  first,  a  second  worm  should  be  found  to  remain,  the 
treatment  should  be  repeated.  This  remedy  is  chiefly 
useful  in  the  jointed  taeniae. 

The  conduct  may  appear  scrupulously  minute,  but 
we  have  carefully  abridged  into  this  compass  more  than 
three  full  large  octavo  pages,  and  were  unwilling  to 
omit  the  slightest  circumstance  of  importance;  nor  in¬ 
deed  have  we  omitted  any  thing  but  rincing  the  cup, 
the  conserve  employed  in  making  the  bolus,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  panada,  the  clyster,  and  similar  trifles. 

We  have  tried  this  remedy  not  in  the  form  above 
mentioned,  but  in  the  more  common  methods  of  this 
country.  Without  attending  to  the  supper  or  break¬ 
fast,  we  have  given  a  dram  of  the  root  three  times  a 
day,  and  followed  it,  every  other  day,  by  a  similar  active 
laxative.  We  have  thus  occasioned  the  discharge  of 
taenia;  and  though  portions  had  been  previouly  dis¬ 
charged  in  a  living  state,  after  taking  the  medicine 
they  have  appeared  in  larger  quantities  without  signs  of 
life,  and  when  a  worm  has  been  apparently  discharged, 
the  disagreeable  symptoms  have  ceased. 

These  symptoms  we  have  not  mentioned,  as  they  are 
equivocal  and  uncertain.  They  are,  in  genera],  a  load 
in  the  abdomen,  with  atrophy,  and  marks  of  irritation. 
The  only  certain  sign  is  the  appearance  of  portions  ot 
the  worm  in  the  stools.  These,  however,  require  mi¬ 
nute  examination  ;  for  we  have,  more  than  once,  seen 
hardened  mucus  moulded  on  the  intestine,  described  as 
a  portion  of  a  tsenia.  See  VEKMES. 

TA'HOW.  See  (Enanthf,  ch.erophyli.t. 

TALPA  RIA,  (from  talpa,  a  mole),  topinaria ,  an 
atheroma  on  the  head,  named  from  its  resembling  a 
mole  in  creeping  under  the  skin.  It  is  sometimes  the 
appellation  of  tumours  on  the  face,  &c,  called  testudo. 
Moles  (see  Na’.vits)  are  rather  derived  from  viucor, 
mouldy. 

TALU  KGHAGHA.  See  Esui.a  Indica. 
TA'LUS.  The  ankle  hone.  See  Astragalus. 
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TAMALAPATHRUM.  Inman  leaves,  See 
Folium,  and  Malabathrum. 

TA'.I AHJE'A  ZE'CLA.  See  Tamarindur. 

TAMAIU'NDUS,  (from  in  war  hindi ,  Arabic,  (he 
Indian  palm,  or  date)  ;  the  tamarind  TREE;  tajna- 
ra-a  zed  a,  uxypha-nicon ,  Lalampiilli,  tamai  indi/s  Indica  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  4-ts  ;  lately,  on  the  authority  of  Schreber  and 
De  Loueiro,  transferred  to  the  class  mmadc'ph’a,  ar.l 
order  triandrin.  See  Wildenow,  vol.  iii.  p.  577 ;  Wood  • 
ville’s  Medical  Botanv., 

The  fruit  is  a  pod  like  that  of  a  bean,  including  se¬ 
veral  hard  seeds,  together  with  a  dark-coloured  viscid 
pulp.  The  East- India  tamarinds  arc  longer  than  those 
of  the  West,  and  darker  coloured  ;  the  former  contain 
six  or  seven  seeds  in  each,  the  latter  only  three  or  four. 
It  is  a  native  of  Arabia  and  India,  but  we  now  exclu¬ 
sively  receive  it  from  the  American  islands. 

The  pulp,  with  the  seeds,  are  brought  into  England 
without  the  shell  or  pod  ;  the  oriental  have  the  largest 
quantity  of  pulp,  the  occidental  of  sugar. 

At  Jamaica,  tamarinds  are  prepared  for  exportation 
in  the  following  manner :  the  fruit,  or  pods,  are  ga¬ 
thered  in  June,  July,  and  August,  when  full  ripe, 
which  is  known  by  their  easily  breaking  on  pressure  be¬ 
tween  the  finger  and  thumb.  The  fruit,  taken  from 
the  pod,  and  cleared  of  tire  shelly  fragments,  is  placed 
in  layers,  in  a  cask;  and  syrup,  just  beiore  it  begins  to 
granulate,  is  poured  in  till  the  cask  is  filled ;  when 
cool ,  it  is  headed  for  sale.  Long,  who  gives  this  ac¬ 
count,  recommends  preserving  this  fruit  with  fine 
sugar  to  preserve  their  flavour  ;  but  Dr.  Cullen  advises 
them  to  be  imported  in  the  pods,  as  their  principal 
medicinal  purpose  depends  upon  their  acidity. 

The  pulp  is  an  agreeable,  cooling,  acid  laxative,  first 
introduced  into  practice  by  the  Arabians ;  useful  in  in¬ 
flammatory  and  putrid  fevers  ;  abating  thirst  and  heat, 
and  correcting  putrefaction.  As  a  laxative,  the  dose  is 
two  or  three  drams ;  as  a  purgative,  one  or  two  ounces. 
If  the  pulp  of  tamarinds  is  mixed  with  cassia  and  manna, 
it  increases  their  action,  and  prevents  in  a  degree  the 
flatulence  which  they  occasion.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  electarium  e  cassia,  electarium  e  senna  composi- 
tum,  Ph.  Lond.  See  Tournefort's,  Lewis’s,  and  Cul¬ 
len’s  Materia  Medica. 

TAMARIX,  TAMARI'SCUS,  (tamarisk;  Hebrew, 
abstersion,  from  its  properties  of  purifying  the  blood > ; 
myrica;  TAMARISK;  tamarix  gaUica  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  38b,  is 
plentiful  in  France  and  Germany,  and  used  formerly  as  an 
astringent,  and  sometimes  supposed  to  be  a  deobstruent 
and  resolvent.  It  has  been  given  in  obstructionsof  die 
liver,  in  jaundice,  and  hemorrhages.  The  bark  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  valued  as  an  aperient ;  but  is  not 
noticed  in  the  present  practice.  See  Raii  Ilistoria. 

TA  MUS,  (from  the  place  where  it  flourishes).  See 
Brionia  nigra. 

TAN  AC  E'TUM,  (ffl/wsw,  corrupted  from  athanasia), 
parthenium  mas,  COMMON  TANS-Y,  tunacctum  vi/lgare,  a, 
Lin.  Sp.  PL  1 184,  is  a  plant  with  large  leaves,  divided 
to  the  rib  on  both  sides  into  deeply  indented  segments  : 
on  the  tops  of  the  stalks  are.  many  gold  coloured  discous 
flowers,  in  umbel-like  clusters;  the  seeds  are  small 
and  blackish.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  by  road  sides, 
and  about  the  borders  of  fields ;  flowers  in  June,  July, 
and  August.  The  leaves  and  flowers  have  a  strong, 
not  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste: 
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the  flowers  arc  stronger,  though  rather  less  unpleasant 
than  the  leaves-  The  curled-leaved  and  the  stiijjed- 
leaved  sorts  are  varieties  only.  T  hey  yield  their  virtue 
both  to  water  and  to  spirit,  most  perfectly  to  the  latter. 
Distilled  with  water,  they  afford  a  greenish-yellow 
essential  oil,  which  smells  strongly  of  the  herb;  the 
remainder  is  a  strong,  bitter,  subsaline  extract.  The 
spirituous  tincture  gives  over  part  of  the  oil  on  in- 
spissation,  a  part  remaining  with  the  extract. 

It  is  a  warm  deobstruent  bitter,  useful  in  cachectic 
disorders,  and  weakness  of  the  stomach,  expelling 
worms  from  the  intestines,  for  which  the  seeds- are  ge¬ 
nerally  used.  Matty  other  virtues  are  attributed  to 
tansy,  such  as  its  curing  spasmodic  colics,  and  gout,  or 
at  least  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  fits,  as  well  as 
hysteria  from  menstrual  obstruction.  Dose,  in  powder, 
Xt.  or  more;  but  it  is  more  commonly  taken  in  infu¬ 
sion.  See  Lewis’s  and  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 
TANA'SIA.  See  Tanacetum. 

TAPIOCA.  See  Cass  a  da. 

TARACHON.  See  Draco. 

TARA'NDUS.  See  Ckrvus  ranoiff.r. 

T A R ANTI' SM US .  A  desire  ok  dancing,  said 
to  be  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  tarantula.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  autumnal  fevers  of  Apulia.  Menzies, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Physical  Essays,  vol.  3. 

TARA'NTULA,  (from  Tnraiita,  a  city  in  Naples). 
A  species  of  spider  met  with  in  Apulia,  is  said  to  pro¬ 
duce  by  its  bite  a  species  of  madness,  cured  only  by 
music ;  but  Dr.  Cirillo  declares  that  he  never  could 
make  the  tarantula  bite  him,  nor  any  other  person, 
through  provoked.  See  T.\ r  antism us. 

TAIIA'XACON,  TARA'XACUM,  (racotiro’ta,  from 
its  mcjvitw  the  blood  and  humours).  See  Dens  i.eonis. 

TARAXIS,  (from  ro.pa.crew,  to  disturb).  A  smart¬ 
ing  of  the  eye,  as  if  offended  by  smoke,  attrition,  dust, 
or  other  slight  stimuli.  Galen,  in  Epid.  vi.  5,  thinks 
it  a  morbid  disposition  of  the  eye,  preceding  an  in¬ 
flammation.  Paulus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  22.  defines  it  heat 
and  humidity  of  the  eye,  attended  with  a  preterna¬ 
tural  redness,  proceeding,  not  from  the  body,  but  some 
external  cause,  and  very  speedily  remedied.  Perhaps 
the  following  observations  of  Mr.  Ware,  in  his  Remarks 
on  the  Ophthalmy,  Ac.  may  be  included  under  this 
title.  He  says,  it  frequently  comes  on  in  the  most 
sudden  and  unexpected  manner,  without  any  preceding 
or  concomitant  illness.  The  common  people  call  it  a 
blast  in  the  a/e ;  and  it  seems  to  proceed  from  some  pe¬ 
culiar  property  in  the  air :  like  other  epidemic  diseases, 
it  often  affects  the  whole  neighbourhood  at  the  same 
time;  as  was  the  case  during  the  summer  1//8,  at 
Newbery,  in  Berkshire,  and  in  several  of  the  camps, 
where  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  ocular  disease-, 
and  is  an  instance  of  epidemic  ophthalmia  previous  to 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  though  very  inconsiderable  in 
degree.  In  Dr.  Cullen’s  arrangement  of  the  species 
and  varieties  of  the  ophthalmia,  he  places  this  as  the 
least  violent,  and  calls  it  ophthalmia  taraxis.  (See 
Ophthalmia)  This  kind  of  inflammation  yields  to 
the  gentlest  remedies  used  against  inflammations  of  the 
eyes. 

TA'RCHON,  (ra£%wv).  See  Draco, 

TARO'LL  See  Crystalline. 

TARSI,  (from  raferej)-  The  cartilaginous 
mHiR  of  THE  EYELIDS.  The  edge  of  each  eyelid  is 
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principally  formed  by  a  thin  cartilage,  called  tarsus, 
adapted  to  the  shape  and  roominess  of  the  eye.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  superior  cartilage  and  upper  edge  of 
the  inferior  meet,  and  are  termed  the  ciliary  edges  ;  for 
these  cartilages  do  not  terminate  in  a  line  like  the  sharp 
edge  of  a  knife,  but  form  two  edges,  one  external, 
the  other  internal.  When  the  eyes  are  shut,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  edges  meet;  but  the  internal  are  preserved  at  a 
small  distance  from  each  other,  leaving  a  gutter,  or 
groove,  through  which  the  tears  are  supposed  to  pass 
from  the  lachrymal  gland  to  the  puneta  lachrymalia, 
while  we  sleep.  The  cilia,  or  eyelashes,  which  when 
too  short  are  called  rodatio ,  arise  out  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  edge  of  the  termination  of  this  cartilage  ;  and  on 
the  internal,  at  an  evident  distance  from  them,  is  a 
line  of  small  orifices,  which  are  the  excretory  ducts  of 
small  glands,  that  lie  in  the  inner  surface  ot  the  tarsus, 
called  dliares  glandulce. 

TA'RSUS,  (from  the  same).  The  space  between 
the  bones  of  the  leg  and  the  metatarsus,  composed  of 
seven  bones;  the  astragalus,  os  calcis,  naviculare,  cu- 
boides,  and  three  ossa  cuniformia.  See  Pes. 

TA’RTARUM,  (from  tartarus,  the  sediment  or 
dregs);  AKGOL,  AKGAL,  GIRMER,  TARTAR,  WINE- 
STONE;  cenolithum  of  Black,  crepimnn  of  Paracelsus, 
is  an  essential  acid  concrete  salt  of  grapes,  thrown 
off  from  wines  after  fermentation,  and  deposited  on 
the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  casks.  It  is  of  a  red 
or  a  white  colour,  and  more  or  less  pure  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  wine,  consisting  of  the  vegetable 
frxed  alkali,  super-saturated  with  a  quantity  of  the  tar- 
tarous  acid.  That  which  is  dean,  sound,  somewhat 
transparent,  and  hath  its  outside  covered  with  small 
shining  crystals,  is  preferred.  The  Rhenish  white  wine 
tartar  is  the  most  pure ;  but  the  best  is  debased  by 
much  colouring  and  extractive  matter,  separated  by 
boiling  it  with  argillaceous  earths,  and  afterwards 
crystalising.  This  is  the  cream  of  tartar,  the  super- 
tartrite  of  potash.  ' 

If  tartar  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  effervesces  with 
fixed  alkaline  salts,  and  saturates  of  the  vegetable  al¬ 
kalies  near  one  third  of  its  own  weight;  the  neutral 
salt  formed  by  this  union  is  more  purgative  than  the 
tartar  itself. 

It  is  prepared  by  adding  one  pound  of  kali  to  three 
pounds  of  crystals  of  tartar  in  three  gallons  of  boiling 
distilled  water.  The  liquor  when  cold  is  filtered 
through  paper;  and  after  due  evaporation  a  part  se¬ 
lected  to  crystalise.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

The  soluble  tartar  is  a  mild,  cooling  aperient  in  dose? 
from  3  i.  to  ^i. ;  laxative  in  doses  of  ij.  or  iij.  drams, 
and  purges  in  one  of  Ji.;  it  promotes  the  operation  of 
resinous  purges,  prevents  their  griping,  and  has  been 
particularly  recommended  as  a  purgative  for  maniacal 
and  melancholic  patients. 

Crystals  of  tartar  are  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water, 
requiring  twenty  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water, 
and  about  ten  or  twelve  of  cold;  prepared  by  dissolving 
taitar,  filtering  live  solution,  and  crystalising  thp  salt. 
They  are  generally  sold  in  the  form  of  a  powder ;  but 
as  a  bell-metal  mortar  is  commonly  used,  they  retain  a 
slightly  nauseous  taste.  The  crystals  are  therefore 
preferable,  though  not  so  quickly  soluble.  These  are 
laxative  and  refrigerant,  and  maybe  given  from  5''to  s’lj. 
according  to  the  constitutiott  of  the  patients, or  the  effects 
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required-  In  large  doses,  applied  to  the  intestines,  they 
act  as  a  purgative,  exciting  the  action  of  the  absorb¬ 
ents  in  every  part  of  the  system.  Either  in  small  or 
large  doses  this  medicine  is  diuretic,  and  sometimes 
promotes  the  secretion  of  urine  very  copiously,  particu¬ 
larly  it  accompanied  by  a-  quantity  of  watery  fluid  : 
hence  the  crystals  are  best  administered  in  a  liquid 
form.  See  Anasarca;  Home’s  Clinical  Experi¬ 
ments;  Neumann’s  Chemistry;  Lewis's  and  Cullen’s 
Materia  Medica. 

TARTARUM  EME'TICUM,  (from  s/xew,  to  vomit). 
Emetic  tartar,  antimonium  tartarisatum,  stibiated 
tartar ,  is  made  by  boiling  one  pound  and  a  half  of  cro¬ 
cus  of  antimony,  powdered,  in  two  gallons  of  distilled 
water,  in  which  have  been  dissolved  two  pounds  of  cry¬ 
stals  of  tartar,  in  a  glass  vessel,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  then  Altered  through  paper,  and  the  strained  li¬ 
quor  set  by  to  crystal  ise.  Ph.  Lond.  1/88. 

This  preparation  also  forms  a  medicated  wine,  called 
vjnum  antintonii  tartarisati.  A  more  certain  prepara¬ 
tion  is  probably  obtained  by  the  following  process. 

Take  ot  powdered  mercurius  vitae,  wash  it  with  a 
h-ttle  Axed  alkali  to  separate  the  marine  acid,  then  gra¬ 
dually  throw  it  into  a  glass  vessel,  containing  a  boiling 
solution  of  the  cream  of  tartar;  continue  the  boiling 
and  the  addition  of  the  mercurius  vitae,  until  there  is 
no  longer  any  fermentation  from  the  mixture;  Alter 
the  liquor,  and  set  it  to  cool  and  crystalise.  See  An- 
tiMomum;  Neumann’s  Chemistry ;  Lewis’s  Materia 
Medica. 

In  preparing  the  tartarised  antimony,  vessels  of 
earthen  ware  or  glass  should  be  used  ;  for  iron,  tin, 
lead,  and  copper,  decompose  it,  by  attracting  the  acid 
more  strongly  than  the  antimony. 

In  the  History  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  at  Paris, 
for  the  year  1/7&,  M.  de  Lassbne  prefers  tiie  mode  of 
preparing  the  tartarised  antimony  with  the  mercurius 
vitae  (pulvis  algaroth) ;  but  states  an  objection  to  it,  as 
well  as  to  all  other  methods  of  preparing  it,  which  is, 
that  when  dissolved  in  a  very  diluted  aqueous  vehicle, 
part  of  the  medicine  is  constantly  precipitated.  This 
cften  happens  in  practice,  so  that  when  the  phial  con¬ 
taining  the  solution  has  been  often  opened,  the  strength 
is  unequal.  He,  therefore,  recommends  the  mixing 
equal  quantities  of  tartarised  antimony  and  pure  sal  am¬ 
moniac,  and,  after  rubbing  them  together  in  a  mortar, 
adding  a  small,  quantity,  three  parts  or  less,  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  1  bus  the  two  salts  unite,  and  are  com¬ 
pletely  dissolved. 

Tartarised  antimony,  according  to  its  dose,  is  an 
emetic  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  a  medicine  both  safe 
and  convenient,  with  little  taste.  The  dose,  as  an 
emetic,  is  from  one  grain  to  Ave,  though  even  children 
will  sometimes  bear  six  or  eight  grains,  and  adults,  in 
a  few  instances,  double  the  dose.  To  children  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  given  in  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or 
two  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  and  sweetened  with 
sugar :  a  teaspoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  every  half 
hour  till  the  patient  vomits,  and  it  should  be  repeated 
according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case  and  the  strength 
of  the  patient.  As  a  diaphoretic,  the  dose  is  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-half  grain,  given  repeatedly  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  remittent  fevers,  joined  with  a  few  grains  of 
sugar,  and  some  testaceous  powders,  and  with  four  or 
five  grains  of  nitre  in  inflammatory  levers,  it  i6  given 


by  the  French  physicians  in  moderate  doses,  largely  di¬ 
luted  in  some  aqueous  liquid,  every  half  hour,  till  it 
acts  by  vomiting  or  purging,  styled  I'emetique  e n  Image, 
particularly  at  the  attack  of  bilious  fevers.  At  this 
period  they  most  commonly  join  some  mild  purgative,  as 
tamarinds,  manna,  or  purging  salts,  dissolved  in  barley- 
watei  ;  and  from  this  mode  the  disease  is  frequently 
removed  in  its  flrst  stage.  See  Febris. 

Ta'ktarum  solu  bilk.  See  Kali. 

T.  ARTAR,  spirit  of,  the  pyrotartarous  acid,  pre¬ 
pared  by  distilling  the  crystals  of  tartar  with  a  strong 
heat.  1  he  acid  is  highly  empyreumatic,  followed  by  a 
very  fetid  oil.  In  the  coal  that  remains,  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  kali,  without  earth  or  any  neutral. 

1  art  A  Rous  acid  :  acidum  tartan  essentia/e,  is  made 
by  saturating  two  pounds  of  the  crystals  of  tartar  with 
chalk,  and  adding  to  it  nine  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  Ave  of  water.  The  tartarous  acid  is  thus  set  at 
liberty,  and  may  be  cleared  of  the  sulphat  of  lime  by 
means  of  pure  water.  It  is  similar  in  its  medical  vir¬ 
tues  to  other  vegetable  acids,  and  with  borax  forms  the 
powder  which  extemporaneously  prepares  an  acidulous 
water. 

Ta'rtarum  vitriola'tum.  See  Nitrum  vi« 
triolatum. 

I A  IlTAIt US  REGENERATUS.  See  Diureti- 
cus  sal. 

TA'RTRIS,  (from  tartarum,  tartar ).  Tartrites. 
Salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  tartarous  acid 
with  different  bases. 

Ta  rtris  ammonia?.,  a  tea  it  volatile  tartarizatum  of 
Bergman,  sal  ammoniacum  tartarcum,  is,  as  its  name  im¬ 
parts,  the  union  of  the  tartarous  acid  with  ammonia. 
It  is  more  sudoriAc  than  the  tartrites  of  potash  or  soda, 
but  scarcely  superior  to  the  muriated  ammonia.  Jt 
has  been  lately  used  in  fevers,  in  exanthemata  not 
completely  thrown  out,  in  catarrhs,  in  chronic  rheuma¬ 
tisms,  &c. 

TA  XIS,  (from  ratrerw,  to  station).  The  reducing  a 
hernia  by  the  hand.  See  Bubonocele. 

TE  GULA  GA  LLIS.  See  Hibernicus  lapis. 

IE  LA  CELLULO  SA,  (from  its  likeness  to  a  web 
of  doth).  See  Cellulosa  membuana. 

TELE  PHIUM,  (because  it  heals  old  ulcers,  like  that 
of  tele}/ hus).  See  Crassula,  Fabago. 

Tele  puiu m  chihonium.  See  Ornithoi  o¬ 


dium. 

TEMPER AME  NTUM,  (from  tempera,  to  mix  to¬ 
gether),  temperament,  or  constitution.  The 
temperaments,  as  described  by  the  ancients,  depend¬ 
ed  on  the  proportions  of  different  fluids.  When  the 
yellow  bile  was  in  excess  it  was  styled  the  choleric 
temperament;  when  black  bile,  the  atrabilious;  when 
blood,  the  sanguineous  ;  when  phlegm,  the  phlegmatic. 

More  attentive  observers  added  the  consideration  of 
the  solids  also,  and  observed,  that  in  a  person  of  a. 
choleric  temperament  warm  blood  flows  in  vessels  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  superior  tone  in  the  sanguineous  tem¬ 
perament,  that  they  flow  in  relaxed  vessels,  &c.  Other 
authors  have  been  more  diffuse,  and  Boerhaave  has  de¬ 
scribed  eight  temperaments,  the  warm,  the  cold,  the 
dry,  the  moist,  .the  bilious,  the  sanguineous,  the  phleg¬ 
matic,  and  the  melancholic. 

The  warm  temperament  is  characterised  by  a  profusion , 
of  thick  yellow  hair ;  a  florid  complexion ;  blood  shot 
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eyes  ;  a  thin,  active,  robust  body ;  a  full,  quick  pulse ; 
a  temper  irascible,  but  soon  appeased.  In  tins  tempera¬ 
ment  the  viscera  are  strong,  the  vessels  tense,  the 
fluids  dense.  A  mild  diluent  diet  is  supposed  to  be 
best  adapted  to  such  constitutions. 

The  cold  temperament  is  distinguished  by  a  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  skin,  thin  hair,  a  pale  complexion,  a  cold, 
weak,  languid  habit,  a  small  slow  pulse,  and  a  cautious 
timorous  mind.  In  this  temperament  the  solids  are 
lax,  the  fluids  watery,  and  a  warm  corroborating  diet  is 

most  useful.  ...  , 

The  dry  temperament  is  similar  to  the  warm  ;  but  the 
vessels  are  contracted,  the  body  small.  The  juvantia  et 
laedentia,  of  an  opposite  tendency  to  those  mentioned 
under  the  hot  temperament,  are  useful. 

The  moist  temperament  differs  only  in  the  bulk  of  the 


body  from  the  dry. 

The  bilious  temperament  is  distinguished  by  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  black  curly  hair,  a  hard,  lean,  slender  body,  a 
brown  complexion,  large  veins,  a  full,  quick,  strong 
pulse,  obstinacy  and  violence.  In  this  temperament 
the  excess  appears  to  be  in  the  solids,  and  it  agrees  in 

general  with  the  hot  and  dry.  . 

The  sanguineous  temperament  is  distinguished  by  thin 
auburn  hair,  soft  flesh,  a  full  habit,  blue,  full,  laige 
veins,  a  florid  complexion,  by  a  temper  passionate, 
though  readily  yielding.  Evacuants  and  a  temperate 

diet  are  adapted  to  it.  _  , 

The  phlegmatic  temperament  is  distinguished  by  a 
treater  smoothness  of  the  skin  ;  white  thin  hair,  giou  - 
fner  sparingly;  a  white,  full,  soft,  plump  body ;  small 
and  almost  imperceptible  veins.  It  agrees  with  the 
cold  temperament,  and  is  benefited  by  warm  tonics. 

The  atrabilious  or  melancholic  temperament  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  smoothness  of  the  skin,  black  hair,  ex¬ 
treme  leanness  and  dryness,  dark  complexion,  languor, 
perseverance,  a  disposition  resentful  but  penetrating. 
The  vessels  in  this  temperament  are  firm  and  strong, 
but  small ;  the  fluids  thick,  but  tenacious,  neither  se¬ 
parating  nor  changing  readily.  Warm,  dry,  acrid  food 
is  highly  injurious  ;  and  melancholic  persons  are  bene¬ 
fited  by  what  is  refrigerent,  relaxant,  and  emollient. . 

Such  are  the  distinctions  of  Boerhaave,  who,  with 
due  allowance  for  his  attachment  to  the  humoral  pa- 
thology,  has  given  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  constitutions.  By  others,  temperaments  have 
been  divided  into  the  sanguine,  where  the  habit  is  full 
of  good  blood ;  the  serous  or  phlegmatic ,  when  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  serum  is  too  great ;  the  temperate,  when 
the  blood  and  serum  are  in  due  proportions ;  and  toe 
cacochymic,  when  the  juices  are  depraved  Dr.  Cullen 
thinks  that  the  temperaments  consist  in  the  state  ot  the 
simple  solids,  in  that  of  the  fluids,  in  the  pioportion  ol 
the  solids  and  fluids,  in  their  distribution,  and  in  the 
state  of  the  nervous  power.  These  last  arrangements  in¬ 
clude  morbid  states,  and  should,  therefore,  with  many 
others,  with  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  fill  our  pages,  be 
rejected. 

These  disquisitions  are  certainly  of  no  great  practi¬ 
cal  use,  and  in  describing  a  complaint,  the  state  of  ful¬ 
ness  or  of  defective  fluids,  of  mobility  or  torpor,  the 
facility  of  bearing,  or  the  inconvenience  induced  by 
different  evacuations,  are  points  of  the  greatest  import- 
'  ance  •  nor  is  it  of  consequence  by  what  name  these  states 
4jf  the  constitution '  .Ire  distinguished .  Dr.  Trotter  Iras 


lately  introduced  a  new  term,  the  nervous  temperament , 
the  irritable  temperament  of  Kite,  or  that  peculiar  state 
of  irritability  which  predisposes  to  nervous  diseases. 

It  is  the  female  temperament,  and  comes  nearest  trie 
phlegmatic  of  Boerhaave. 

Boerhaave’s  Institutiones  ;  Cullen's  Materia  Medica ; 
Wernischeck  medendi  norma;  Stahl  Dissertatio  qua 
Temperamenta,  8cc.  enucleantur ;  Hoffmann  de  Tcm 
peramento  morum  St  morborum  in  gentibus. 

TEMPERA'NTIA,  MEDICAMENT  A,  (from  tem¬ 
pera,  to  moderate).  This  term  is  sometimes  used  for 
refrigerants,  at  others  for  demulcents,  and  sometimes 
for  evacuants;  but,  from  the  want  of  precision  attend¬ 
ing  such  unlimited  associations,  it  is  now  disused. 

TEMPLI'NUM  OLEUM.  A  turpentine  from  the 
pinus  munghos  of  Scopoli.  See  Abies.  > 

TE'MPORA,  (a  tempore,  denoting  a  person  s  age). 
The  TEMPLES;  corre,  corsce,  crotaphi. 

TEMPORA'LIS  ARTE'RIA,  (from  tempora,  the 
temples).  The  temporal  ARTERY  lies  behind  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus,  covered  by  the  parotid,  and, 
emerging  from  it,  comes  immediately  under  the  skin  to 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  os  tempo; is  j  in  its  passage 
upwards  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
goes  to  the  frontal,  the  other  to  the  parietal,  bone.  The 
frontal  part  anastomoses  with  the  internal  carotid,  and 
the  other  portion  with  the  occipital  artery.  From  the  root 
of  the  temporal  an  artery  passes  up  to  the  scalp  behind 
the  ear,  and  is  sometimes  opened  instead  of  the  temporal. 

Tempora'lis  mus'culus,  crotaphite  of  Winslow, 
rises  broad  from  the  region  of  the  temples,  particularly 
from  the  ossa  frontis,  parietalia,  temporalia,  and  sphe- 
noidea,  where  it  spreads  like  a  quarter  ot  a  circle ;  and, 
forming  a  tendon,  passes  under  the  jugum,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  coronoid  process  ot  the  under  jaw.  A  ligament 
from  the  processus  zygomaticus  confines  this  tendon, 
and  seems  to  give  it  some  of  the  internal  fibres.  It  is 
covered  with  a  strong  tendinous  sheath,  which  is  lost 
in  the  epicranium;  and  when  matter  is  formed  under  it, 
the  fever  and  pain  are  so  considerable  as  to  occasion 
delirium.  The  thickness  of  this  tendinous  part  pre¬ 
vents  the  matter  from  pointing  outwards,  and,  if  left, 
it  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  temporal  muscle,  opening 
into  the  mouth  by  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower 
jaw.  It  is  usual,  therefore,  not  to  wait  for  its  pointing 
outwardly  when  first  formed,  but  to  make  an  opening 
directly  into  it.  (See  Abscess  of  the  temporal  Mus¬ 
cle.)  We  were  formerly  forbidden  to  apply  the  tre¬ 
pan  to  the  temporal  bone ;  but  the  operation  has  been 
performed  with  success  by  Gooch  and  Pott,  and  all  ap¬ 
prehensions  have  now  vanished. 

TE'MPORUM  O  SSA,  arcuaUa,  vel  nervalia  ossa , 
are  bones  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  squamosa,  and  the  petrosa,  or  lithoeideu. 
Three  external  processes  arise  from  each  ;  on  the  pos¬ 
terior  part  the  mastoideus,  mammiforntis ,  or  rnammrllaris ; 
a  little  more  forward  the  zygomatic,  joining  the  os 
malae,  and  from  the  inferior  craggy  part  the  styloid 
“process,  or  plectrum,  projecting  obliquely  forward.  A 
little  below  the  mastoid  process  there  is  a  cavity, 
whence  the  digastric  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw  arises ; 
and  at  the  inner  side  of  the  root  of  the  styloid  process 
•  another,  where  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  lodged. 
Between  the  mastoid  and  zygomatic  processes  the  meH- 
tus  auditorius  externus  is  seated,  and  between  the  mas- 
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toirl  and  styloid  processes  is  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius, 
through  which  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves  passes.  Before  the  styloid  process  is  a  glenoid 
cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  near  it  an  eminence,  upon  which  the  condyle  some¬ 
times  moves.  In  the  pars  petrosa,  near  the  styloid  pro¬ 
cess,  is  a  canal  through  which  the  carotid  artery  enters. 
Near  the  last  foramen,  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  bone, 
is  the  tuba  Eustachiana.  The  internal  foramen  is  the 
meatus  auditorius  interims. 

TENA'NCFTILES.  See  Piper  Indiccm. 

TENDING  SA  TUNICA,  (from  tcndo,  a  tendon). 
See  Albuginea  tunica. 

TE'NDO,  (from  rsircw,  to  stretch),  chorda,  a  ten¬ 
don.  See  Museums. 

Te'ndo  AchTllis,  chorda  magna,  (from  its  contri¬ 
buting  to  velocity,  the  characteristic  of  the  t roSxs  oxu$ 
A yj/.ksv;).  This  tendon  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
soleus  and  gastrocnemius  is  inserted  into  the  os  calcis. 

Tendons  are  subject  to  inflammation,  yet  they  in¬ 
flame  slowly,  though  the  complaint  continues  with  pe¬ 
culiar  obstinacy  and  is  frequently  terminated  by  sup¬ 
puration.  An  injury  of  the  tendon,  however,  seldom 
produces  those  symptoms  of  irritation  which  have 
been  attributed  to  it.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Caldani,  Toz- 
zetti,  and  many  others,  have  found  tendons  injured 
and  torn  in  different  ways  without  any  bad  symptoms 
coming  on;  and  Camper  (Dissertationes  Anatomic*,  lib. 
i.)  has  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  the  irritation 
proceeds  from  the  wounded  or  injured  nerve.  We 
have,  however,  spoken  on  this  subject.  See  Phlebo- 
tomia,  p.apo.  When,  however,  inflamed  from  dis¬ 
tension,  which  particularly'  happens  when  an  abscess  is 
confined  by  a  tendinous  fascia,  the  pain  is  excruciating, 
the  irritation  and  the  fever  peculiarly  violent. 

The  tendons  are  often  ruptured ;  but  no  one  is  so  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  accident  as  the  tendo  achillis.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  seldom  wholly  fractured.  The  sheath,  or  at  least 
some  few  of  the  fibres,  have  been  only  broken.  Le 
Blanc,  in  his  Opera  Chirurgica,  vol.  i.  has  taught  us 
how  to  distinguish  the  two  cases ;  but  it  is  immaterial  to 
dwell  on  the  subject,  as  the  treatment  will  be  the  same. 

The  most  common  application  to  wounded  tendons 
is  the  balsam  of  Peru.  It  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
experience  of  ages,  and  we  have  no  foundation  for  con¬ 
troverting  its  efficacy.  Mr.  Kirkland  prefers  unctuous 
applications,  and  thinks  oil  of  turpentine  injurious. 
When  tendons  are  broken  they  were  formerly  united 
by  a  suture ;  but  this  has  been  long  found  useless ; 
and  if  the  broken  ends  are  laid  contiguous  they  usually 
unite,  or  at  least  unite  so  firmly  to  the  neighbouring 
parts,  that  the  use  of  the  muscle  is  completely  restored. 
The  long-continued  suture  is  at  least  a  proof  that 
punctures  of  the  tendons  are  not  dangerous,  and  the 
enemies  to  this  plan  contend  only  that  it  is  unnecessary. 
See  Gastrocnemii. 

TE'NDRIL.  SeeClRRHUS. 

TENE  SMUS,  (from  rsivco,  to  stretch).  A  tenesmus 
is  a  continual  painful  urging  to  go  to  stool,  while  a  mu¬ 
cous  substance,  sometimes  bloody,  is  only  discharged. 
The  causes  are,  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  an  inflammation 
in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  a  catarrhal  deduction,  ulcers 
or  excrescences  in  the  rectum,  long-continued  diar¬ 
rhoea,  a  dysentery,  accumulations  in  the  colon  (Mor¬ 
gagni),  worms,  pregnancy,  haemorrhoids,  &c.  It  ge¬ 


nerally  arises  from  too  violent  and  irregular  action  of 
the  rectum,  independent  of  the  motions  of  the  colon. 

If  a  stone  in  the  bladder  is  the  cause,  an  alteration  of 
the  posture  will  often  remove  it;  but,  should  this  fail, 
the  position  of  the  stone  may  be  altered  by  introducing 
a  catheter.  If  an  inflammation  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  occasions  it,  fomentations,  or  a  blister  to  the 
perinaeum,  will  be  useful.  (See  Inflammatio  ve- 
sic/E.)  If  acrid  humours  affect  the  rectum,  they  should 
be  gently  evacuated,  and  emollient  or  balsamic  clys¬ 
ters  injected  :  the  ol.  ricini  is  particularly  useful  in  each 
way.  1  hat  kind  of  tenesmus  which  affects  pregnant 
women  is  relieved  by  clysters  of  sweet  oil,  with  a  little 
of  the  tinctura  opii.  In  general,  opium  is  the  most 
certain  remedy,  combined  with  absorbents,  or  with  soap 
and  wax,  to  prevent  its  too  quick  solution.  Leeches 
have  been  sometimes  applied,  and  fumigations  with  the 
smoke  of  cones  of  fir  recommended.  See  Lommiua’s 
Med.  Obs. ;  Lobb  on  painful  Distempers. 

TE'NGA.  See  Pai.ma  cocci  per  a. 

TENONTAGRA,  (from  tbvuiv,  a  tendon,  and  ceypcc, 
a  seizure).  See  Arthritis. 

TE  NSOR  FA'SCI/E  FE  MORIS,  (from  tcndo,  to 
strctg/i).  See  Fascije  latje  musculus. 

Te'nsor  membra'n.e  ty'mpani,  mallei  musculus 
exlernus  vel  superior,  lies  on  the  upper  part,  above  the 
bony  portion  of  the  canal  that  goes  to  the  nose,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  malleus.  It  draws  the 
membrana  tympani  inwards,  and  makes  it  more  tense. 

Te'nsor  pala'ti.  See  Circumflexus  palati. 

TE'NTIGO,  (from  tenders,  to  stretch).  See  Pria¬ 
pism  us. 

TE'PIDUS,  (from  tepor,  warmth).  Tepid.  Warm 
as  milk  from  the  cow,  about  96°. 

TEREBELLA,  (a  dim.  of  terebra,  a  gimlet).  See 
Trepanum. 

TEREBT  NTHINA,  (from  regetwbos,  the  turpentine 
tree).  Turpentine;  albotim,  butino.  The  produce 
of  the  different  species  of  pine,  and  the  pistachiae.  See 
Abies. 

Terkbi'nthina  Chi'a,  vel  Cy'pria,  from  the 
pistachea  terebintkus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1455,  is  generally 
about  the  consistence  of  thick  honey,  very  tenacious, 
clear,  almost  transparent,  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  cast 
of  yellow  or  blue,  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste,  a 
fragrant  smell,  more  agreeable  than  that  of  any  other 
turpentine.  It  is  said  to  be  the  least  subject  to  adul¬ 
teration. 

T E  it  EB i'nthi  N  A  v EN  e't  A ,  from  the  pirns  larix  Li  11 . 
Sp.  PI.  1420,  a  native  of  France  and  Germany,  is 
usually  thinner  than  the  other  sorts,  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  colour,  a  hot,  pungent,  bitterish  taste,  and  a  strong 
smell,  without  any  of  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
former. 

Tekebi'nthina  argentorate'nsis,  from  the 
pinus  picca  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1420,  is  of  a  middle  consistence 
between  the  two  former,  more  transparent,  and  less 
tenacious  than  either,  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour, 
more  agreeable  to  the  smell,  but  to  the  taste  the  bit¬ 
terest  and  the  least  acrid.  It  is  extracted  in  Germany 
by  incisions  through  the  bark  :  when  the  resinous  juice 
is  collected  from  knots  under  the  bark,  it  is  called  la - 
c ryma  abiegna,  and  abictanum  oleum. 

Tekebi'nthina  commu'nis.  Common  tur¬ 
pentine,  oi  the  Loaik.a  and  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
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pOiias,  from  the  pin  us  pieca  Lin.  Sp.  1*1.  U20  j  the  sil¬ 
ver  fir-TREE;  is  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  hone}  , 
of  an  opake  brownish  white  colour;  the  coarsest  and 
heaviest,  and  most  disagreeable  both  in  smell  and  taste. 

Turpentines  dissolve  totally  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
but  not  at  all  in  water,  though  by  the  mediation  of  mu- 
cila.re,  the  white  of  egg,  or  of  gum-arabic,  they  mix 
with  it  into  a  milky  liquor.  Distilled  with  water,  they 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  a  subtile,  penetrating,  essential 
oil,  viz.  the  oil  or  spirit  of  turpentine.  The  oil  is  more 
difficult  of  solution  in  spirit  of  wine  than  the  turpen¬ 
tine,  but  if  it  be  redistilled  without  addition,  with  a  gen¬ 
tle  heat,  it  becomes  more  subtile,  and  is  called  ethereal 
oil  of  turpentine:  the  thicker  part  which  remains  is 
called  balsam  of  turpentine,  botin,  and  butino. 

All  the  turpentines  are  hot,  stimulating,  detergent, 
and  corroborant:  they  stimulate  the  primae  vise,  and 
prove  laxative;  and  Dr.  Cullen  observes  that  ^ss.  01 
Vi.  of  Venice  turpentine,  triturated  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  diffused  in  water,  may  be  employed  in  the 
form  of  injection,  as  the  most  certain  laxative  in  colics, 
and  other  cases  of  obstinate  costiveness.  When  carried 
into  the  blood-vessels,  it  stimulates  the  whole  system; 
and  is  consequently  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
paralysis.  When  inflammatory  symptoms  do  not  for¬ 
bid,  "oil  of  turpentine  is  given  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
dram,  for  cleansing  the  urinary  passages,  for  healing  in¬ 
ternal  ulcerations  in  general,  and  in  laxities  of  the  se¬ 
minal  and  uterine  vessels.  They  seem  peculiarly  to 
affect  the  urinary  passages,  and  give  a  violet  smell  to 
the  urine;  dissolve  and  discharge  mucous  matter  from 
the  kidneys  and  ureters,  though  it  there  be  any  fixed 
obstacle,  they  are  dangerous  from  their  stimulus. 
When  melted  with  honey  over  a  slow  fire,  the  oil' of 
turpentine  may,  it  is  said  by  Chejme,  be  given  in  very 
laro-e  doses  without  inconvenience;  and  the  turpentine 
itself  is  occasionally  made  into  pills  with  meal.  In 
suppressions  of  urine  and  fits  of  stone,  the  turpentine 
clyster  formerly  prescribed  is  often  useful.  Oi  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  the  Venice  is  most  diuretic  and  detergent; 
the  Ohio  and  S trash urgh  more  corroborant;  the  com¬ 
mon  chiefly  used  externally,  and  for  distilling.  What 
remains,  after  distilling  the  oil  from  turpentine,  is  the 
yellow  and  the  black  resins.  Turpentines  pass  off  also 
by  perspiration,  and  probably  by  exhalation  from  the 
lum's;  and  to  these  respective  effects  are  to  be  ascribed 
the  virtues  they  are  supposed  to  possess  in  gravel,  scurvy, 
raid  pulmonic  disorders.  In  many  cases  of  these  dis¬ 
eases,  however,  and  especially  the  last,  they,  as  well  as 
cams’  and  balsams,  are  injurious  by  their  stimulus. 
They  are  considered  as  rubefacient,  and  too  stimulant 
to  be  applied  except  as  styptics  to  fresh  wounds,  ^or 
those  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  See  Phthisis,  Ne¬ 
phritis,  and  Balsamica. 

The  oils,  both  the  common  and  the  ethereal,  are 
more  powerful  in  all  their  qualities  than  the  turpentine 
itself;  and  for  the  convenience  of  exhibition  are  usually 
preferred.  Mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  they  are  used  as 
styptics,  to  check  the  discharge  of  blood  from  wounds, 
and  employed  for  rubbing  on  parts  affected  with  pain. 
Tut  if  too  freely  used  inwardly,  they  weaken  the  uri- 

‘  ,  passages  and  the  seminal  vessels.  See  Neumann’s 
Chemistry ,  Lewis’s  and  Cullen’s  Materia  Mcdica; 
Home's  Clinical  Experiments. 

Ti  kebi'nthina  1’ndicA.  See  Pistacia. 
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TE'REBRA,  (from  rspew,  to  bore).  A  name  of  the 
trepan.  (See  Trepanum.)  A  chirurgical  instrument 
also  for  perforating  bones,  or  for  extracting  hard  bodies 
from  wounds. 

TEREDO,  (from  rspsoa,  to  pierce).  See  Spina 
ventosa,  and  Cartes. 

TERENI'ABIM  MANNA.  See  Alhagi. 

TE'RES,  vel  TEllETES'.  See  Vermes. 

Te'res  i.igamb'ntum,  rises  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum,  and  runs  obliquely  back¬ 
wards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  os  femoiis, 
serving  to  confine  the  rotation  of  the  thigh. 

Te'res  ma'jor,  rotundus  major  of  Browne,  a  mus¬ 
cle  which  rises  fleshy  from  the  outer  part  of  the  lower 
corner  of  the  scapula,  and  the  thick  rough  part  of  its 
inferior  costa.  Its  fleshy  fibres  pass  over  a  pait  of  the 
infra  spinatus  muscle,  as  it  proceeds  to  the  os  humeri 
forwards.  Joined  by  the  latissimus  dersi  and  its  tendon, 
it  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  ridge  of  the  biceps  groove, 
to  bring  the  arm  downwards,  backwards,  and  inwards 
to  the  body. 

Te'res  minor,  brevis  vel  brachjs,  transvrrsalis  oc- 
tavus  humeri  muscle  of  Placentinus,  who  added  it  to 
those  belonging  to  the  arm.  It  rises,  from  the  lower 
costa  of  the  scapula,  runs  along  the  inferior  edge  ot 
the  infra  spinatus,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  near  it  into 
the  back  part  of  the  large  protuberance  on  the  head  of 
the  os  humeri.  It  draws  the  humerus  backwards. 

TERMINA'LIA  BENZOIN.  See  Benzonium. 

TERM  P  NTH  I,  (from  fepiuvSo;,  a  pine  nut),  tu¬ 
mours  in  the  skin,  nearly  resembling  the  fruit  ot  tur¬ 
pentine  trees,  of  a  blackish  colour,  inclining  to  green. 
(Galen.)  See  Yaws.  Wiseman  connects  the  epinyctis 
with  terminthus,  styling  both  painful  tubercles,  or  angry 
pustules,  affecting  the  skin  of  the  arms,  hands,  and  thighs. 
In  Cullen’s  system,  it  is  a  variety  of  phlogosis  phleg- 
mone,  in  that  of  Sauvages  a  furunculus.  Bleeding,  purg¬ 
ing  and  a  regular  diet,  are  alone  required  for  tlieiv  cure. 

TE'RNA,  (from  ter,  three) ;  applied  to  leaves  placed 
by  threes.  See  also  Impetigines. 

TE  RRA.  See  Venter. 

Te'rra,  {spa,,  from  the  Hebrew  erets).  Earth. 
In  chemistry,  earth  is  one  of  the  four  simple  substances 
formerly  called  elements.  Earths  are  fixed  bodies,  un¬ 
alterable,  and  indestructible  in  any  temperature  we  can 
produce.  When  carbonated  they  are  insoluble  without 
smell  or  taste,  of  a  specific  gravity  rarely  beyond  4.  (). 
They  are  nearly  alied  to  alkalis,  and  the  kinds  used  in 
medicine  are  the  following :  the  order  is  that  of  then- 
alkalinity;  Barytes,  Stronti a.  Lime,  Magnesia, 
Alumine,  vide  in  verbis.  See  Chk.mia. 

Pure  vegetable  earths  are  chiefly  calcareous ;  and 
wliat  have  been  styled  animal  earths  are  chiefly  the  cal¬ 
careous  phospbats :  we  need  not  add  that  they  aie,  in 
no  case,  absorbents,  though,  like  the  clays,  they  may 
sometimes  be  demulcent.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medi- 
ca;  Neumann’s  Chemistry. 

Te'rra  cario'sa.  Rotten  stone  ;  a  partly  de¬ 
composed  granite  useful  only  in  the  porcelain  manu¬ 
factory. 

Te’rra  tripolita'Na,  tripolis.  See  Alana. 
Te'rra  ampkli'tes.  See  Ampemtks. 

Te'rra  ca'ndida;  fullonka;  samia;  sa- 
po'naria  a'nglicA;  sigilla'ta  alba.  See  Ci- 
MOLIA  ALBA. 
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Tic  ifR a  Exonik'nsis  is  an  earth  mentioned  only  in 
the  works  ot  Dr.  W.  JMnsgrave  on  anomalous  gout. 
AV  e  had  supposed  it  a  red  ochre,  which  colours  the  arable 
land  near  that  city;  but  were  informed  by  a  very  old 
and  respectable  apothecary,  that  it  was  an  extract  of 
some  bitters,  which,  like  the  catechu,  appeared  in  an 
earthy  form.  Even  this  gentleman,  who,  if  alive, 
must  have  exceeded  his  hundredth  year,  spoke  only 
from  tradition. 

Te'rra  fullo'nica.  See  Cimolia  purpuras- 

CF.NS. 

Te  rra  foliata  tartabi.  See  Diureticus 

SAL. 

Te'rra  magnesia:.  See  Magnesia  ai.ba. 

Te'rra  si'cula,  and  Siciliana.  See  Bezoar 

FOSSILE. 

Te'rra  maui'ta.  See  Curcuma. 

Te'rra  sei.in  us  i  a.  See  C  it  eta  selinusia. 

Te'rra  a'lba.  See  Ethel. 

Terr  a  sar  ace'nica.  See  Anatron. 

Ierka  pondero  sa  muria'ta.  See  Barytf.s. 

Te'rra  Japo'nica.  Japan  earth,  cachou,  cate¬ 
chu,  cadtchu ,  late,  caat/i ,  cutt,  catch,  was  long  supposed 
to  be  an  earthy  substance  from  Japan;  but  is  a  gummy 
resin,  obtained  by  a  decoction  of  a  vegetable  substance 
in  water.  The  plant  is  called  cairn,  kheir,  or  l/iadira; 
and  is  the  mimosa  catechu,  Linnsei.  Fil.  Supplem.  4'iQ. 
Ihe  wood  ot  the  tree  is  extremely  hard  and  heavy;  the 
interior  part  varies  from  a  pale  brown  to  a  dark  red, 
sometimes  approaching  to  black,  but  always  covered  at 
some  depth  with  white  wood.  It  is  frequent  in  the 
uncultivated  mountainous  districts  of  Hindustan,  and 
the  neighbouring  parts.  From  the  interior  coloured 
wood  is  produced  the  extract  erroneously  called  terra 
Japomca.  This  wood  is  cut  into  chips,  with  which  a 
narrow-mouth  unglazed  earthen  pot  is  filled;  and  as 
much  water  added  as  will  rise  to  the  upper  chips: 
when  this  is  half  evaporated  by  boiling,  the  decoction 
is  poured  into  a  flat  earthen  pot,  and  boiled  to  one- 
third  part,  set  in  a  cool  place  for  one  day,  and  after¬ 
wards  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  stirring  it  se¬ 
veral  times  in  the  day.  When  reduced  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  consistence,  it  is  spread  upon  a  mat  or  cloth,  previ¬ 
ously  covered  with  the  ashes  of  cow-dung,  divided  into 
square  pieces  by  a  string,  and  completely  dried  by 
turning  them  frequently  in  the  sun,  until  they  are  fit 
for  sale.  The  pale  brown  wood  is  preferred,  as  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  fine  whitish  extract;  the  blacker  extract 
from  the  darker  wood  is  of  less  value.  As  it  is  care¬ 
lessly  prepared,  it  hath  a  considerable  quantity  of  ashes 
mixed  with  it.  Mr.  Kerr  does  not  think  that  the  terra 
Japonica  was  produced  from  the  areca,  or  betel-nut,  as 
its  price  would  in  that  case  greatly  exceed  that  of  the 
terra  Japonica;  and  we  now  know  that  the  betel-nut  is 
the  product  of  a  very  different  tree.  It  is  used  in  dyeing, 
for  painting  chintz  and  other  cloth,  for  when  united 
with  vitriolated  salts,  a  black  colour  is  produced;  and 
mixed  with  oil,  for  painting  the  beams  and  walls  of 
houses,  to  preserve  them  from  the  white  ants.  Among 
the  black  physicians,  the  terra  Japonica  is  reckoned  a 
powerful  cooler.  The  colour  of  this  drug  varies  from 
a  pale  reddish  brown  to  a  deep  black,  ft  is  more  or 
less  ponderous,  porous,  or  astringent,  according  to  the 
manner  of  obtaining  it.  The  best  is  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  colour,  dry,  heavy,  glossy,  and  compact;  if 


chewed,  it  discovers,  at  first,  a  bitterish  styptic  taste, 
followed  by  an  agreeable  sweetness.  On  analysis,  it  is 
found  to  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  tanin,  to 
which  its  nstringency  is  probably  owing.  When  pure 
it  is  almost  totally  dissolved  both  by  water  and  by  spi¬ 
rit.  An  extract  made  of  spirit  is  the  most  agreeable 
and  most  astringent  preparation.  Where  an  astringent 
is  required,  whether  tor  external  or  internal  purposes 
fhe  spirituous  tincture  will  be  found  highly  useful  it 
is  made  by  digesting  three  ounces  of  Japan  earth  two 
ounces  ot  cinnamon  bruised,  in  two  pints  of  spirit  of 
wine  for  three  days.  (Pharm.  Lond.  1788.)  One,  two 
or  three  drams  may  be  taken  in  red  wine,  or  any’other 
proper  vehicle:  for  a  milder  corroborant,  the  watery 
tincture  or  extract  is  given.  In  diarrhoeas,  in  uterine 
profluvia,  laxity,  and  debility  of  the  viscera  fin  general 
in  old  catarrhs  and  various  other  diseases  where  astrin¬ 
gents  are  necessary,  this  extract  is  peculiarly  useful. 
A  little  of  the  watery  extract  held  in  the  mouth,  suffer¬ 
ed  to  dissolve  leisurely,  and  gradually  swallowed,  is  use¬ 
ful  in  laxities  and  ulcerations  of 'the  gums,  aphthous  ul¬ 
cers,  and  in  relaxations  of  the. throat,  and  uvula.  Though 
this  extract  is  the  basis  of  several  formulae  in  numerous 
dispensatories,  simple  infusion  in  warm  water,  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  cinnamon,  is  one  of  the  best  forms 
in  which  it  can  be  exhibited.  See  Neumann's  Che¬ 
mistry;  Lewis’s  Materia*Medica. 

TE  RRA  PONDERO'SA  MURIA'TA  seu  SALD 
TA.  See  Barytes. 

TE'RRtE  O  LEUM.  See  Petroleum  and  Napii 

Tit  A. 

TERROR,  (from  terreo,  to  af right).  The  General 
effects  of  terror  are  a  great  contraction  of  the  small  ves¬ 
sels,  and  a  repulsion  of  the  blood  into  the  larger  internal 
ones.  The  perspiration  is  consequently  suppressed  • 
the  heart  trembles  and  palpitates;  the  lungs  are  op¬ 
pressed  from  over  distension,  &c.  After  great  frights 
persons  rarely  recover,  for  a  long  time,  their  usual  viva¬ 
city  ;  and  incurable  epilepsies  are  often  the  consequence. 
When  a  person  is  violently  affected  with  terror,  the 
principal  endeavour  should  be  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
ot  the  circulation,  to  promote  perspiration,  and  to  allay 
the  agitation  or  commotion.  A  little  blood  is  with 
great  propriety  taken,  the  legs  should  be  rubbed,  put 
into  warm  water,  and  there  continue  for  some  time.  A 
little  weak  wine  and  water  may  be  given  frequently  ; 
and  after  the  circulation  is  in  some  degree  restored,  a 
little  opium  and  camphor  will  be  useful.  But  if  the 
body  has  been  costive  a  clyster  should  be  premised. 
Terror  is,  however,  often  a  remedy  of  complaints. 
Epileptic  paroxysms  have  been  checked  by  it;  inter- 
mittents  stopped;  and  during  its  continuance,  nervous 
complaints  have  been  found  to  disappear,  as  during  the 
siege  of  a  fortress.  See  Pathema. 

TE'RTHRA,  (from  reftipov,  a  crane).  The  middle 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck :  rspSpov  signifies  the  parts- 
about  the  throat.  Keil. 

TERTIA'NA  FE'BRIS,  (from  tertius,  third),  a  fe¬ 
ver  of  the  intermittent  kind,  returning  every  other  day 
about  noon.  Hippocrates  calls  it  piyo;.  (See  Inter¬ 
mittens  and  Febris).  It  varies  in  the  duration  of 
the  paroxysm,  for  the  paroxysm  of  a  true  tertian  does 
not  continue  above  twelve  hours,  of  a  spurious  one 
longer;  in  the  return  of  the  fits  (see  Tertian  a  du¬ 
plex),  and  the  symptoms,  for  it  is  sometimes  attended 
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with  comatous  affection;  spasms  and  convulsive  m0* 
tions;  with  efflorescences  of  the  skin;  or  inflamma¬ 
tion.  It  varies  also  as  being  complicated  with  other 
diseases.  See  Cullcni  Synopsis  Nosol  ogi  re  Methodic*. 

'l'he  tertian  type  is  the  most  common  form ;  tor  the 
slightest  fevers,  though  they  return  every  day,  show  a 
marked  exacerbation  on  the  alternate  days;  and  in  the 
early  period  of  fevers  the  changes  are  always  on  the 
unequal  days.  This  induced  Stahl  to  consider  tertians 
as  the  common  genius  of  every  fever;  but  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  we  have  sufficiently  enlarged.  See  Intermit¬ 
tens. 

Tertia'na  du'plex,  duplicana,  a  tertian  fever  re¬ 
turning  every  day,  but  with  unequal  paroxysms;  every 
other  fit  being  alike. 

Tertia'na  ruplica'ta,  a  tertian  fever  returning 
every  other  day,  with  two  paroxysms  in  one  day. 

Tertia'na  tri'plex,  a  tertian  fever  returning 
every  day,  with  two  paroxysms  every  other  day,  and 
one  only  on  the  intermediate  day.  See  Inter  mit¬ 
tens. 

TERTIANA'RIA.  See  Cassida. 

TERTI  OLA.  SeePANAX  coloni- 
TE'RTIUM  SAL,  (the  product  of  an  acid  with 
either  an  alkali  earth  or  metal,  making  a  third  body  dif¬ 
ferent  from  either).  A  neutral  salt. 

TE'SSERA,  (reevctcicc,  fom).  Sec  Os  curoides. 

TE  STA  PROBA'TRIX,  (quasi  tosta,  from  turrco). 

See  Cu pella. 

TE'STES,  (from  testis,  the  evidence  of  manhood),  di- 
dymi ;  pen'n;  are  originally  seated  in  the  abdomen,  just 
beneath  the  kidneys,  and  then  called  cri/psorchis :  they 
gradually  descend  near  the  time  of  birth  through  the 
sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord  into  the  scrotum,  each 
carrying  with  it  a  peritoneal  coat,  which  makes  the 
tunica  vaginalis  ( en/throides  or  cljjt/woides) ,  because  it 
includes  them  as  a  sheath.  Usually  arteries  are  sent  to 
glands  from  some  adjacent  vessels;  but  the  spermatic 
vessels  arise  from  the  aorta,  the  vena  cava,  and  the 
emulsrent  veins.  The  gland  is  near  their  origin  only  in 
the  foetal  state. 

The  testicles  are  two  small,  white,  oval  bodies,  co¬ 
vered  by  a  strong,  dense,  white  membrane,  called  the 
tunica  ulbvginea .  Immediately  within  it,  is  the  bod)  of 
the  testis,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  composed  of 
tubuli,  and  between  these  the  blood-vessels  run.  ihese 
tubuli  are  the  secretory  organs  of  the  semen :  they  run 
in  short  waves  from  the  tunica  albuginea  to  the  axis  of 
the  testicles,  there  form  larger  tubes,  are  continued 
through  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  unite  into  one  canal, 
which,  by  several  windings,  forms  the  epididymis;  and 
by  its  continuation  the  vasa  deferentia.  Ihe  arteiies 
from  the  spermatic  artery  are  convoluted  in  a  serpen¬ 
tine  direction,  forming  little  masses  of  tortuous  vessels, 
separated  by  cellular  partitions.  In  each  partition 
there  is  a  duct  receiving  the  semen,  on  w  hich  the  arte¬ 
ries  appear  to  branch  as  larger  arteries  over  the  intes¬ 
tine,  or  as  the  vasa  vasorum  over  the  arteries  them¬ 
selves.  'Ihe  testicles  have  many  lymphatics,  which 
terminate  in  the  inguinal  glands.  The  nerves  of  the 
•testicle  are  branches  of  the  lumbar  and  the  great  in¬ 
tercostal,  and  there  is  no  organ  of  the  body  more 
-disobedient  to  the  will.  The  semen,  separated  in 
the  testicle,  is  further  perfected  in  the  epididymis. 
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and  then  conveyed  to  the  vesiculae  seminales,  and  from 
thence  into  the  urethra. 

The  testicles  are  subjeot  to  a  variety  of  appearances 
and  complaints.  Sometimes  there  is  only  a  single 
one ;  but  in  such  instances  the  other  has  been  usually 
retained  in  the  abdomen  (see  Pahorchyihum)  :  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  this  defect,  even  when  it  exists, 
does  not  injure  the  generative  power.  Sometimes 
there  are  said  to  be  three,  occasionally  five,  without 
any  increase  of  this  power  ;  but  the  supposed  additional 
testis  is  .sometimes  merely  a  larger  epididymis,  hi 
some  instances,  the  testicle  sticks  at  the  ring  of  the 
muscle,  resembling  a  hernia ;  and  when  this  circum¬ 
stance 'is  known,  if  the  testiele  lies  obliquely,  itrenders 
the  person  subject  to  hernia,  which  cannot  be  retained, 
as  be  cannot  wear  a  truss.  The  testicles  have  some¬ 
times  gradually  decreased,  and  this  has  happened  (Ha¬ 
milton  in  the  Medical  Journal,  xi.)  after  the  metastasis 
of  a  parotid  tumour  in  the  cynanche  parotidaea.  We 
have  witnessed  the  same  consequence,  after  a  tumour 
in  the  testicles,  without  any  evident  cause  ;  sometimes, 
according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  it  happens  alter  a  venereal 
tumour.  Ihe  testicle  has  also  been  destroyed  by  hy  • 
datids. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  sympathy  of  this  organ 
with  the  stomach,  and  we  find  a  case  recorded,  where 
inflammation  came  on  from  a  blow  on  the  pit  of  the  sto¬ 
mach;  and  Pouteau  mentions  many  instances  of  its  sym- 
]  athy  with  the  breast.  Is  it  from  this  cause  that  hectic 
patients  (at  least  men)  are  commonly  salacious? 

Inflammation  of  the  testicle  is  a  disease  very  trouble¬ 
some  and  obstinate;  for  we  have  observed  that  the  ar¬ 
teries  are  small  and  tortuous,  so  that  obstructions  are 
not  easily  removed ;  leeches  to  the  part  must  be  repeat¬ 
edly  applied,  cold  cataplasms,  and  discutient  fomenta¬ 
tions  freely  used,  while  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  open 
by  neutral  salts ;  a  recumbent  posture  is  highly  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  suspensory  bandage,  even  in  this  posture, 
useful:  in  any  other  it  is  indispensable.  In  the  vene¬ 
real  inflammation,  J.  Hunter  advises  emetics  ;  and  we 
find  that  Rhazes  in  his  Continens  mentions  a  case 
where  an  abscess  of  the  testicle  was  relieved  by  this  re¬ 
medy.  In  general,  tdisccss  of  the  testicle  requires  no 
peculiar  management.  Petit  Memoires  de  l’Academie  de 
Chirurgerie,  iv.  323. 

The  testicles  have  been  sometimes  found  of  a  carti¬ 
laginous  hardness,  and  sometimes  ossified  portions  have 
been  discovered  in  them.  Tumours  have  been  found 
also  to  contain  osseous  concretions. 

Tumours,  infarctions,  and  schirri.  The  causes  of  tu¬ 
mours  are  various.  The  chief  source  of  these  swellings 
is  said  to  be  a  suppression  of  the  gonorrhoeal  discharge, 
and  the  principal  means  of  cure  its  renewal :  a  fresh 
infection  has  been  even  employed  for  this  purpose. 
See  Hernia  humoraus. 

A  suppressed  discharge  of  the  seminal  fluid,  ischu¬ 
ria,  and  even  worms  of  the  intestines,  as  well  as  the 
metastasis  from  parotid  tumours,  already  mentioned, 
have  been  accused,  and  frequently  induce  t he  com¬ 
plaint.  To  the  former  remedies,  mentioned  under  the 
article  already  referred  to,  we  may  add  the  hemlock 
(Baylie’s  Practical  Essays),  electricity  (London  Medical 
Journal,  l/Sb),  aqua  ammoni*  acetatae,  gum  ammo¬ 
niac,  recommended  by  Plater,  which  has  also  the  au- 
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thority  of  ilhazes  (Continens,  lib  i.),  the  pulsatilla  and 
dulcamara,  though  these  narcotics  and  the  gum  ammo¬ 
niac  are  rather  adapted  to  the  chronic  state,  when  pain 
and  inflammation  have  ceased, 

Schirri  in  the  test,cles  are  the  diseases  of  advanced 
life,  when  the  diminishing  vessels  concrete  with  the 
gland  into  hard  unequal  tumours.  The  size  of  these  is 
often  considerable,  and  they  frequently  degenerate  into 
the  most  painful  cancers.  The  suspensory  bandage  is 
highly  necessary,  to  support  the  weight;  and,  in  the 
early  state,  leeches  may  be  frequently  applied  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open,  opi¬ 
ates  given  occasionally,  and  every  cause  of  stimulus 
avoided. 

In  this  way,  the  patient  s  life  may  be  often  preserved 
in  tolerable  comfort;  but  a  cure  is  scarcely  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  except  from  an  operation.  Small  doses  ofmu- 
riated  mercury,  with  the  decoction  of  sarsa  and  meze- 
reon,  the  hemlock,  the  dulcamara,  the  aconite,  and  the 
pulsatilla,  have  been  employed  both  externally  and  in¬ 
ternally  with  little  success.  Electrical  sparks  seem  oc¬ 
casionally  to  have  been  injurious;  nor  will  the  gum 
ammoniac,  with  the  vinegar  of  squills  applied  to  the  part, 
produce  any  very  salutary  effect. 

When  a  schirrus  or  cancer  of  the  testicles  is  fairly 
characterised,  castration  is  the  only  cure.  Mr.  Fearon,  in 
his  I  teatise  on  Cancers,  advises  it  to  be  performed  in 
the  following  manner:  the  patient  being  placed  in  a 
proper  situation,  the  integuments  over  the  spermatic 
vessels  in  the  groin  are  to  be  divided  by  an  incision,  be¬ 
ginning  opposite  to  the  opening  in  the  abdominal  mus¬ 
cle,  and  continuing  it  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  scro¬ 
tum.  The  surrounding  membranes  of  the  spermatic  cord 
must  be  then  separated,  and  the  operator  is  to  pass  a 
large  crooked  needle  round  the  cord  about  half  an 
inch  below  the  abdominal  ring.  The  ligature  should 
be  well  waxed,  oiled,  and  tied  in  one  running  knot,  so 
tight  only  as  to  prevent  the  spermatic  artery  from  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  not  to  give  pain  by  bruising  the  nerves.  The 
whole  cord  should  be  divided  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  ligature.  'I  he  testicle  is  then  to  be  dissected  out 
from  the  scrotum,  beginning  at  the  upper  part,  and 
going  downwards.  If  any  branch  of  an  artery  should 
bleed  freely,  it  is  to  be  taken  up  by  a  pair  of  dissecling 
forceps,  drawing  out  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  while  an 
assistant  passes  a  ligature  round  it. 

About  the  second  or  third  day  the  ligature  may  be 
drawn  out  without  any  sloughing  between  it  and  that 
part  of  the  cord  from  which  the  testicle  was  separated-. 
The  parts  from  whence  the  testicle  was  removed  are 
then  to  be  gently  laid  together,  and  the  edges  of  the  in¬ 
cision  to  be  evenly  and  exactly  brought  into  contact 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  retained  in  that  situa¬ 
tion  by  slips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  a  suture  if  found 
necessary.  Should  any  part  of  the  scrotum  be  ulcerat- 
ed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  second  incision,  be¬ 
ginning  a  little  above  the  ulcerated  part,  and  continued 
in  as  direct  a  line  as  the  inclusion  of  that  part  will  ad¬ 
mit  of,  down  to  the  extremity  of  the  first  incision. 
These  two  incisions  will  enable  the  operator  to  dissect 
away  the  testicle,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  there  had 
been  but  one :  nor  will  they  give  more  pain  than  if  the 
diseased  part  had  been  dissected  away  along  with  the 
testicle,  as  recommend  by  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Pott. 


.The  parts  are  then  to  be  brought  together,  and  retained 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  there  had  been  but  oue  inci¬ 
sion,  that  they  may  unite  by  the  first  intention.  It  is 
recommended  to  perform  the  whole  pf  this  operation 
with  a  straight  knife,  as  well  as  the  excision  of  a  can-* 
cerous  breast. 

See  Warner  s  Account  of  the  Testicles  and  the  Dis¬ 
eases  to  which  they  are  liable  ;  Hunter  on  the  Vene¬ 
real  Disease;  Fearon  on  Cancers ;  Morgagni  de  Sedi- 
bus  &c.  xln.  42,  xliii.  43;  Schurig’s  Spermatologia; 
Wtlmer’s  Cases,  &c.  &  ’ 

There  are  some  protuberances  of  the  brain  which 
bear  this  name,  from  their  resemblance.  See  Ctit- 1> 
BELT.U  M. 

TEST  ICTJLA'TUS,  (from  testi cuius).  Testicu- 

LATED,  or  having  roots  like  the  orchis. 

I  ESI  I  CULUS  CAN  I  NUS,  (from  the  resemblance 
of  its  roots  to  a  testicle).  See  Orchis. 

TESTU'DO.  See  Talpa. 

TE'TANUS,  (from  tzivcu,  to  stretch),  convuhio  lndx- 
ca,  holotonicos,  rigor  nenosus,.  is  a  general  spasmodic 
contraction  of  all  the  muscles.  If  the  body  is  rigidly 
bent  forward,  it  is  styled  etnprosthatonos;  if  to  one°side 
tetanus  lateralis ;  if  bent  backward,  opisthotonos.  Dr! 
Cullen  thinks  that  Sauvages’  genus  catochus  is  by  no 
means  natural,  as  it  unites  species  of  a  dissonant  na¬ 
ture:  be  has  retained,  however,  the  species  collected 
under  this  head,  depending  on  spastic  rigidity,  and  placed 
them  under  tetanus.  The  species  are  the  catockus  holo- 
tonicus,  an  universal  affection;  ce  rein  us,,  particularly 
affecting  the  neck;  and  divrnitsy  considered  as  symp¬ 
tomatic.  See  Cullen,  Nosologia  Methodica;  Sauvages’ 
Nosologia  Methodica,  p.  540,  vol.  i. 

It  is  defined  a  spastic  rigidity  of  almost  the  whole 
body;  to  which  has  been  added  with  sensibility  re¬ 
maining  and  sometimes  increased.  This  disorder  is 
most  frequent  in  hot  climates,  though  it  occasionally 
happens  in  the  milder,  particularly  in  the  topical  affec¬ 
tion  styled  a  locked-jaw,  a  variety  of  this  disease. 
Aretaeus,  Celsus,  and  Coelius  Aurelianus  consider  cold 
as  a  principal  cause,  and  direct  rubbing  the  disordered 
parts,  warm  bathing,  &c.;  but  the  chief  source  of  the 
disease  is  an  irritation  from  a  wound  on  a  nerve,  though 
it  is  said  to  arise  also  from  diarrhoeas  or  dysenteries  im¬ 
prudently  checked,  from  the  corrupted  air  of  hospitals 
(Theden),  from  sea  air,  from  purulent  accumulations 
in  the  head,  from  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  neck,  from, 
fever  (Storck  Annus  Medicus,  ii.  (}S),  from  debility, 
repelled  gout,  poisons,  and  from  worms.  The  less  de¬ 
gree  of  the  disease,  the  locked  jaw,  arises  often  in  child¬ 
ren  from  accumulations  in  the  primaeviae,  from  retained 
meconium,  and  from  improperly  tying  the  navel-string 
After  operations  in  warm  climates,  where  the  nerves 
have  been  properly  divided,  tetanus  often  comes  on- 
sometimes  from  wounds  apparently  the  most  trifling 
and  of  every  different  part  of  the  body.  It  has  been 
also  attributed  to  a  fit  of  passion,  after  a  surgical  opera¬ 
tion.  When  caused  by  a  puncture  or  other  injury  of 
the  nerves,  it  is  commonly  more  violent  and  difficult  of 
cure  than  from  cold :  when  it  comes  on  suddenly,  and 
advances  quickly  to  a  violent  degree,  it  is  always  more 
dangerous  than  when  slower  in  its  process.  If  the  pa¬ 
tient  passes  the  fourth  day,  hopes  may  be  entertained  ^ 
and  every  day  adds  to  the  favourable  prospect  of  reco- 
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very,  though  the  danger  is  not  wholly  at  an  end  long 
after  the  fourth,  for  when  its  force  is  considerably  abated 
it  will  often  return  with  its  former  violence. 

The  cases  of  tetanus,  like  other  nervous  diseases,  are 
those  of  debility  or  of  irritation  ;  often  of  both  combin¬ 
ed,  particularly  in  the  disease  of  warm  climates;  and 
they  prove  very  strongly  the  principle  already  laid 
down,  that  spasms,  including  convulsions,  are  chiefly 
connected  with  debility. 

Opium  is  principally  depended  on  as  an  internal  re¬ 
medy  ;  four  or  five  grains  may  be  given  every  two 
hours,  until  the  symptoms  abate,  and  then  the  dose 
should  be  gradually  lessened.  If  it  cannot  be  swallow¬ 
ed,  six  times  that  quantity  may  be  injected  in  clysters 
until  the  patient  can  swallow.  W arm  baths  greatly  as¬ 
sist  the  efficacy  of  opium 3  and  the  wound,  it  such  be 
the  cause,  should  be  dressed  with  the  Peruvian  balsam, 
or  turpentine.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
that  the  quantity  of  opium  can  only  be  limited  by  the 
violence  of  the  spasms.  Other  antispasmodics  are  infe¬ 
rior  in  power,  and  in  their  efficacy  in  this  disease  ;  but 
the  musk,  asafeetida,  and  oil  of  amber,  are  frequently 
advised.  Bleeding  is  recommended  seemingly  with 
the  same  views,  and  cupping-glasses,  leeches.  See.  with 
blisters  to  the  neck,  are  employed,  especially  in  the 
tetanus  of  fevers.  lire  warm  bath  is  equally  a  relax¬ 
ant,  and  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  though  not  with  uniform  success,  or  general 
commendation.  Warm  sudorifics  have  been  equally 
commended. 

The  remedies  which  connect  the  relnxants  with  the 
tonics  are  the  indirect  stimulants,  viz.  wine,  spirits, 
and  ether.  These  in  warm  climates  are  highly  useful ; 
but  not  equal  to  the  relief  of  the  disease  in  the  moie 
temperate  ones.  A  more  steady  stimulant  is  mercury  3 
and  numerous  authors  have  spoken  highly  of  its  effica¬ 
cy  :  when  there  is  time  for  its  operation,  it  has  been 
chiefly  used  externally 5  but  in  many  instances  it  has 
been  freely,  and  it  has  been  said  successfully,  employed 
internally.  Other  stimulants  are  the  Barbadoes  tar, 
mustard,  frictions,  electricity.  (Watson.)  The  tonics 
employed  have  been  bark,  arnica,  and  cold  bathing,  or 
cold  aspersions  on  the  spine  or  di  tie  rent  parts.  \\  e  find 
the  most  decided  testimonies  in  favour  of  cold,  while 
bark  and  arnica  seem  to  have  been  of  little  service. 

When  the  cause  is  some  injury  received  by  a  nerve. 
Dr.  Cullen  advises,  if  possible,  to  cut  off  that  part  from 
all  communication  with  the  sensorium,  either  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  nerves  in  their  course,  or  destroying,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  length,  their  affected  portion. 

See  the  London  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiiies, 
i.  51,  &c.  87,  &.c.  ii.  1303  iii.  326;  vi.  223  the  London 
Medical  Transactions,  ii.  39;  Cullen’s  hirst  Lines,  vol. 
iii.  edit.  4;  London  Medical  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.424; 
Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  vi.  p.  386; 
Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  i.  p. 
0'5 ;  Chalmers  on  the  Diseases  of  South  Carolina; 
Grainger  on  the  more  common  Epidemic  Diseases  of 
the  West  Indies;  De  Haen  Ratio  Medendi,  x.  3,  and 
4;  Morgagni  de  Scdibus,  8rc.  liv.  40,  x.  234;  Rush, 
Transactions  of  the  American  Society,  vol.  ii;  Rush’s 
Medical  Inquiries;  Lind  on  the  Diseases  of  Warm 
Climates;  Theden  N.  Bcmerkungen;  Moscly  on  Tropi¬ 
cal  Diseases. 

Tk'tanus  later  a  lis.  See  Tetanus. 
XETARTOPHI'A,  (from  reraprog,  fourth,  and  fvw, 


to  arise ) ;  a  continued  or  a  remittent  quartan.  The 
disease  is  rare,  and  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the 
quartan  intermittent. 

TETRAD  YN  A'MIA,  (from  ter  pa.;,  quatuor,  and 
Svvapug,  potent ia ) ;  the  fifteenth  class  of  the  Linnaean 
system,  comprehending  those  plants  which  bear  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers  with  six  stamens,  four  of  them  longer 
than  the  other  two.  This  is  a  truly  natural  class,  and 
the  same  with  the  cruciformes  of  lournefort,  the  sili- 
culosae  and  siliquosae  of  Ray :  the  latter  are  the  orders 
of  the  Linnaean  class. 

TETRAGO'NIA,  (from  rsr pas,  four,  and  yar/Tj,  an 
angle;  an  herb  whose  stalk  has  four  equal  sides).  %  See 
Euonymus. 

TETRAGO'NUS,  (from  the  same).  See  Platys- 

MA  MYOIDKS.  . 

TETRAGY'NIA,  (from  •ntpagj  afiff-yenj) .  A  class 
of  plants  having  four  pistils,  or  female  parts  of  genera¬ 
tion. 

TETRA'NDRIA,  (rsTpac,  and  avyo).  The  fourth 
class  of  Linnaeus’s  system,  comprehending  plants  which 
have  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  four  stamina  of  equal 
length. 

TETRANGU’RIA,  (from  tsrpag,  and  scyyog,  be¬ 
cause  its  fruit  resembles  a  cup  divided  into  four  parts). 
See  Citrullus. 

TETRO'ROS.  See  Astragalus. 

TEU'CRIUM,  (from  Tcucer,  who  is  said  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  it),  SPEEDWELL,  MOUNTAIN  or  THEE- 
germander,  (a  generic  term  including  the  Cham.e- 

DKYS,  POLIUM,  SOORDIUM,  SALVIA  SYLVESTRIS, 
Cha  macpitys,  and  Marum,  q.  v.)  is  native  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  Italy,  and  Sicily  ;  but  not  in  use  with  us,  though  a 
powerful  antispasmodic  and  cephalic,  because  it  cannot 
easily  be  cultivated  in  this  country,  nor  obtained  in  a 
perfect  state  from  the  continent.  SecTHEA;  Cullens 
Materia  Medica. 

Teu'crium:  erutescens.  See  Polium. 
THA'LAMI  NERYO'RUM  OPTICO'RUM,  (from 
Sa.\a.ij.og,  a  bed).  See  CEREBRUM. 

THALPCTllUM,  (from  fiaAAca,  to  flourish).  See 
Sophia. 

THATSIA,  (from  Thnpsus,  where  it  was  found). 
Deadly  carrot.  Thapsia  asc/epium  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  3/5. 
The  root  of  this  plant  operates  violently  both  upward 
and  downward,  and  is  not  used  in  practice;  but,  when 
imprudently  taken,  its  antidote  is  vinegar.  It  is  a  name 
also  for  the  ferula  glauca ,  &:c.  and  for  a  species  of  la¬ 
ser  pit  i  urn. 

THA'PSUS,  (from  the  same).  See  Vekbascum. 
THE'A,  (tec,  Chinese) ;  TEA,  chaa,  is  the  leaf  of  an 
oriental  shrub;  but  it  is  not,  indubitably  ascertained 
that  there  is  more  than  one  species,  though  Linnaeus  enu¬ 
merates  the  then  buhea  and  viriclis  Sp.  PI.  J34,  7 35. 
The  variety  of  teas  is  apparently  owing  to  the  different 
seasons  in  which  the  leaves  are  gathered,  and  the  differ  - 
ent  modes  of  curing  them.  The  tea  shrub  is  cultivated 
in  China  and  Japan,  but  principally  in  the  provinces 
of  China,  and  between  the  latitudes  of  24"  and  28°. 
The  best  is  from  Nankin  in  China,  and  Fisien  in 
Japan.  The  green  tea,  called  by  the  Chinese  bj/ng, 
should  he  chosen  fresh,  of  a  bright  green,  not  in¬ 
clining  to  a  yellow  or  brown.  It  should  be  rolled  in 
round  cylinders,  consist  of  entire  leaves,  be  thoroughly 
dry,  of  a  bitterish  subastringeivt  taste,  but  not  ungrate¬ 
ful,  and  of  a  pleasant  smell;  the  fresher  the  tea,  the 
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greener  is  the  infusion.  Its  prevailing  smell  is  that  of 
violets,  or  new  hay;  but  it  this  be  strong,  it  is  the 
effect  of  art.  Bohea  tea,  called  by  the  Chinese  bout,  is 
of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  gives  a  brown  tincture  to 
water,  and  smells  of  roses.  Of  all  the  substitutes  for 
tea,  the  malerspeedwell  is  the  most  celebrated;  though 
more  pleasant  and  equally  salutary  teas  are  those  of  the 
rosemary,  peppermint,  and  many  of  our  indigenous 
aromatics. 

Tea  in  its  natural  state  is  a  bitter  and  an  astringent, 
with  apparently  some  narcotic  quality ;  but,  when 
dried,  the  astringency  is  in  part  lost,  and  the  narcotic 
quality  most  sensible  to  the  taste.  The  more  highly 
flavoured  teas  have  apparently  an  admixture  of  some 
other  leaves,  it  is  said  of  a  species  of  olea  :  but  this  is 
denied  by  the  Chinese  brokers ;  and  the  different  leaves 
occasionally  observed  in  tea  are  not,  on  the  whole,  most 
numerous  in  the  finer  sorts.  The  whole  mystery  ap¬ 
parently  consists  in  the  process  of  drying,  by  which  its 
latent  narcotic  powers  are  most  successfully  elicited  or 
preserved  ;  for  the  more  highly  flavoured  teas  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  most  injurious. 

file  eflects  of  tea  are  those  of  narcotics  in  general :  it 
gives  a  serenity,  an  hilarity,  promotes  perspiration  and 
urine,  relieves  the  tension  of  wearied  limbs,  and  though 
it  may  not  greatly  assist,  it  certainly  does  not,  when 
moderately  used,  impede  digestion.  It  is  certainly  a 
beverage  ot  singular  utility,  and  its  abuse  only  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  inconveniences.  These  are  debility,  with 
irritability,  a  trembling  of  the  limbs,  sleeplessness,  im¬ 
paired  appetite,  digestion,  and  strength. 

The  narcotic  power  of  tea  is  not  only  shown  by  these 
effects,  but  by  its  assisting  the  operation  of  emetics; 
and  if  it  contributes  to  remove  crudities  or  indigested 
aliment  from  the  stomach,  it  is  probably  indebted  to 
its  menstruum,  the  warm  water,  for  the  advantage. 

See  Cullen’s  and  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica ;  New- 
mann’s  Chemistry. 

The' a  Germa'nica.  See  Veronica. 

THEBA'ICUM  GUMMI.  See  Gummi  Arabi- 

CUM. 

THEBESII  FORA'MINA.  See  Cor. 

THE'CA,  (from  to  deposit),  any  case  or  co¬ 

vering,  applied  by  botanists  to  some  parts  of  flowers  ; 
by  Hildanus  to  a  case  for  chirurgical  instruments.  With 
the  epithet  spinalis  it  means  the  membranes  or  covering 
of  the  spinal  marrow.  See  Spina  bifida. 

THELY'GONON.  See  Mercurialis  fruti- 
cosa. 

THE  NAR,  Ssvccp.  The  PALM  of  the  hand,  or 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  See  Palma,  Pes,  and  Ab¬ 
ductor  POLLICIS  MANUS,  et  PF.DIS. 

IHEOBRO'MA  CACA  O,  (from  befy,  of  the  gods., 
and  fpiou.ee,  food,  from  its  deliciousness).  See  Cacao. 

i HERAPEU'TICA,  (from  &epxirsvu>,  to  heal). 
Therapeutics,  as  a  science,  has  shared  a  very  dis¬ 
proportionate  degree  of  attention ;  for,  while  appended 
to  a  course  of  the  institutions  of  medicine,  it  is  usually 
passed  over  in  haste,  from  the  want  of  time,  and 
often  left  imperfect  by  the  authors  of  the  Materia  Me¬ 
dica,  as  forming  no  part  of  their  plans.  Its  limits  also 
have  not  been  accurately  ascertained. 

Medicine,  when  taught  or  practised  on  a  dogmatic 
plan,  is  directed  by  indications,  or  those  symptoms 
which  point  out  the  specific  change  to  be  induced  in 


order  to  restore  health.  Any  given  change  is  produced 
by  a  variety  of  medicines,  agreeing  in  the  same  general 
purpose,  though  differing  in  minuter  particulars.  These 
then  form  a  class  <>J  medicines,  whose  general  properties 
and  the  subdivision  of  which,  from  the  minute  particu- 
l.us  just  mentioned,  is  the  subject  of  the  therapeutist’s 
consideiation.  I  he  first  part  of  the  consideration  is, 
thet  efoi  e,  purely  practical ;  the  second  differs  from  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  the  materia  medica,  as  a  general  work  on 
the  natural  history  of  plants  does  from  the  arrangement 
and  definitions  of  the  species.  Thus  therapeutics  have 
been  left  with  little  cultivation  by  either  party,  and  the 
elder  Dr.  Duncan  first,  with  great  propriety,  took  it  up 
as  the  subject  ot  his  private  lectures  before  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  the  institutions.  Dr.  Cullen’s  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica  is  in  a  great  measure  a  system  of  therapeu¬ 
tics  ;  and  it  this  work  has  any  very  striking  original 
feature  it  is  in  the  therapeutical  disquisitions  under  the 
different  heads  into  which  medicines  have  been  divid¬ 
ed.  (See  Materia  Medica).  These  portions  have 
been  laboured  with  great  care;  but  with  what  success 
others  must  decide. 

Rlfkhl  ACA,  (Tom  a  wild  beast)  ;  medicines 
supposed  to  cure  the  bites  of  venomous  animals,  differ¬ 
ing  fiom  alc.iiphanmcs  and  ulcxitemals ,  which  are  used 
as  remedies  against  poison  inwardly  taken.  This 
term  was  introduced  “  by  the  ancients  upon  a  very 
false  supposition,  and  continued  by  the  moderns  upon 
no  better  grounds.  But,  with  the  absurd  composi¬ 
tions  which  have  so  long  disgraced  our  pharmacopoeias, 
and  to  which  the  term  has  been  applied,  the  term 
itself  should  be  rejected.”  Cullen. 

Theri'aca  Cermano'rum.  See  Juniperus. 
Theria'ca  Londink'nsis.  See  Cuminum. 

Theri'aca  rustico'rum.  See  Allium 
THERIACA'LIS  BEZOA'RDICA  A  QUA,  (from 
theriaca).  See  Chylostagma  diaphoretic  cm 
mind ereri  ;  a  fluid  distilled  from  theriaca  or  mi- 
fhridate. 

THERIO'MA,  (from  byptov,  to  rage  like  a  wild  beast) , 
a  term  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  the  most  ill-condi¬ 
tioned  and  malignant  kind  of  ulcer,  described  by  Celsus 
as  of  a  livid  or  black  colour,  extremely  fetid,  abound¬ 
ing  with  a  mucus,  which  is  accompanied  with  inflamma¬ 
tion,  fever,  itching,  and  pain.  Blood  sometimes  issues 
from  it,  and  it  spreads  so  fast  that  some  have  named  it 
herpes  exedens.  The  term  is  sometimes  confined  to 
malignant  ulcers  of  the  lungs.  Galen  and  Hernius 
give  this  appellation  to  phthisis,  and  Dr.  Cullen  places  it 
as  a  synonym  of  ulcus. 

THEllMA'SMA,  (from  beppai-yco,  to  heal).  See 
Fotus. 

THE'RMvE,  (from  bspixe;,  warm).  See  Acidul.f., 
Aquas  sulphured,  and  Balneum. 

THERMOMET1UJM,  (from  Qspp.op,  heat,  and  wij- 
rpov,  a  measure).  The  instrument  adapted  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  different  temperatures  of  bodies,  particularly 
the  human  body.  The  thermometer  now  generally- 
employed  is  a  glass  bulb  containing  mercury,  length¬ 
ened  into  a  circular  or  flatted  tube,  inclosed  in  glass 
hermetically  sealed.  The  bulb  must  be  small,  that  the 
heat  may  be  readily  communicated,  and  the  tube  is 
often  flatted,  that  the  variation  of  the  height  may  be 
more  conspicuous.  For  medical  use  the  scale  is  not 
carried  above  1 12”  of  Fahrenheit  3  and  this  is  also  styled 
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an  air  thermometer,  since  the  temperature  of  the  air 
in  very  few  instances,  independent  of  strong  reflection, 
rises  so  high.  When  the  instrument  is  intended  for 
low  temperatures,  a  highly  rectified  alcohol,  slightly 
coloured,  is  employed,  as  the  greatest  cold  hitherto  pro¬ 
duced  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  congealing  this  fluid, 
while  mercury  freezes  at  nearly  3g  below  the  beginning 
of  Fahrenheit’s  scale.  When  employed  for  consider¬ 
able  heats,  mercury  is  preferred.  By  these  means  we 
measure  by  Fahrenheit’s  scale  643°  of  temperature,  viz. 
from  —  43,  when  ether  freezes,  to  600°,  at  which  mer¬ 
cury  boils,  while  the  scale  of  temperature  in  this  cli¬ 
mate  rarely  exceeds  60°,  viz.  from  20”  to  80° ;  perhaps 
never  SO0.  In  the  arctic  circle,  however,  it  has  been 
known  to  fall  below  —  40,  and  within  the  tropics  to 
rise  to  120’’. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  enlarge  on  the  different 
forms  of  this  instrument,  or  the  various  fluids  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  employed.  The  scales  have  also  been  various ; 
but  the  history  and  progress  of  the  invention,  with  a 
comparative  view  of  the  scales,  is  given  by  Dr.  Mar¬ 
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tin  in  his  Essays,  which  have  been  republished  sepa¬ 
rately,  in  12mo  at  Edinburgh,  with  an  illustrative  plate. 

The  great  object  of  different  philosophers  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  instrument  has  been  to  discover  two 
fixed  points.  These  are  pretty  certainly  the  freezing 
and  the  boiling  point,  in  a  calm  atmosphere,  and  at  the 
mean  height  of  the  barometer.  Such  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  Celsius  and  Reaumur;  but  Fahrenheit  thought 
the  greatest  possible  cold  was  produced  by  mixing  salt 
and  snow,  and  he  consequently  made  it  the  basis  of  his 
scale:  fortunately  it  is  a  point  equally  determined  with 
that  of  frost.  In  every  reduction  of  the  other  scales  to 
Fahrenheit’s  we  must  consequently  add  thirty-two,  and 
then  the  degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  the  mo¬ 
dern  name  of  Celsius’,  will  be  nine-fifths,  and  of  Reau¬ 
mur’s  nine-fourths.  This  means,  however,  Reaumur’s 
mercurial  thermometer;  for  the  spirituous  ones  are 
very  unequal,  from  the  strength  of  the  spirit  not  being 
accurately  ascertained. 

We  shall  add  Dr.  Duncan’s  table  of  the  degrees  of 
different  thermometers. 
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Table  of  the  degrees  of  different  thermometers,  omitting  fractions,  at  which  some  remarkable  chemical  phenomena  occur. 


Reau. 

Fahr.  | 

Cent. 

—3.5 

— 46 

—43 

Ether  freezes. 

—34 

—45 

—42 

Ammonia  exists  in  a  liquid  form. 

—  32 

—39 

— 3  Q 

Mercury  freezes. 

—24 

—22 

—30 

Acetous  acid  freezes. 

—14 

0 

—  18 

Cold,  produced  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  snow  and  muriate  of  soda. 

0 

32 

0 

Ice  melts. 

5 

43- 

6 

Phosphorus  burns  slowly. 

6 

45 

7 

Wax  melts. 

22 

82 

28 

The  adipocere  of  muscle  melts. 

'27 

92 

33 

Fat  begins  to  melt. 

28 

95 

35 

Spermaceti  melts. 

29 

98 

36 

Ether  boils. 

30 

99 

37 

Phosphorus  melts-. 

33 

106’ 

41 

Resin  of  bile  melts. 

40 

122 

50 

Phosphorus  burns  vividly. 

42 

127 

53 

Fat  is  perfectly  fluid. 

44 

130 

54 

Ammonia  is  separated  from  water. 

50 

145 

63 

Camphor  sublimes. 

59 

165 

74 

Albumen  coagulates. 

61 

170 

77 

Sulphur  evaporates,  (Kirwan). 

64 

1  76 

80 

Alcohol  boils. 

68 

1  85 

85 

Sulphur  melts,  (Kirwan). 

71 

192 

89 

Adipocere  of  biliary  calculi  melts. 

80 

212 

100 

Water  and  volatile  oils  boil. 

80 

212  + 

100 

Sulphur  melts,  (Fourcroy). 

83 

219 

104 

Phosphorus  evaporates  ? 

96 

248 

120 

Nitric  acid  boils. 

112 

2S3 

140 

White  oxide  of  arsenic  sublimes. 

120 

3*3 

150 

Sulphur  burns  slowly,  and  camphor  melts. 

150 

370 

188 

Charcoal  burns. 

164 

400 

205 

Arsenic  melts  ? 

168 

410 

210 

Tin  melts. 

1 90 

460 

238 

Bismuth  melts. 

22  6 

540 

282 

Lead  melts,  (Newton);  arsenic  sublimes. 

220 

540  + 

282 

Tellurium  melts. 

228 

546 

285 

Sulphuric  acid  boils,  (540°  Bergman). 
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Table  of  degrees  of  thermometers  continued. 


Reau. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Wedg 

232 

55  4 

290 

Phosphorus  boils  ? 

‘299 

570 

239 

Sulphur  burns  vividly. 

250 

504 

312 

Leads  melts,  (Morveau). 

252 

600 

315 

Mercury  boils,  linseed  oil  boils. 

Sulphur  sublimates,  (Davy). 

207 

700 

371 

Zinc  melts. 

341 

800 

427 

Hydrogen  gas  burns. 

345 

809 

432 

Antimony  melts. 

564 

1300  + 

70  5 

i-7 

Azotic  gas  burns. 

3  451 

'  3297 

18.14 

14 

Diamond  burns,  (Sir  G.  Mackenzie). 

2024 

4587 

2530 

27 

Copper  melts. 

2082 

4/17 

2602 

28 

Silver  melts. 

2313 

5237 

2992 

32 

Gold  melts. 

7.975 

17977 

996.9 

130 

Cobalt  melts. 

9131 

20577 

11414 

1 50 

Nickel  melts. 

9602 

2:637 

12001 

158 

Iron  melts. 

97 08 

21877 

12136 

160 

Manganese  melts. 

10286 

231 77 

1285S 

170  + 

Platinum,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  uranium,  and  titanium  melt. 

When  we  compare  the  limited  range  of  temperature 
which  we  experience  to  these  degrees,  w'e  are  lost  in 
astonishment,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  tem¬ 
perature  which  we  can  measure  by  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
means,  viz.  the  contraction  of  clay.  A  cone  of  mo¬ 
derately  dried  day  is  so  formed  that  it  will  enter  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  ring.  In  proportion  therefore  as  it  contracts, 
it  will  pass  further  on.  The  scale  commences  with  a 
red  heat  fully  visible  in  the  dusk,  and  the  instrument  is 
capable  of  contracting  so  as  to  show  a  temperature  of 
‘240—31200  of  Fahrenheit,  would  the  materials  of 
Fahrenheit’s  instrument  admit  of  such  a  heat.  We  shall 
add  the  scale  which  we  selected  from  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  in  which  one  or  two  of  the  articles  are 
repeated,  but  they  are  again  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
the  comparison. 


Wedg. 

Fed  heat  fully  visible  in  the  twilight  .  0 

Wedgwood’s  enamel  burnt  on  .  6 

Brass  melts  .  .  .  21 

Swedish  copper  melts  .  .  27 

Fine  silver  melts  .  .  28 

Fine  gold  melts  .  .  32 

Least  welding  heat  .  .  90 

Welding  heat  of  iron  .  .  Q5 

Common  smith’s  forge  .  1 25 

Cast  iron  melts  .  .  130 

Wedgwood’s  small  air  furnace  .  160 

Extremity  of  the  scale  .  .  240 


Fahr. 

1077 

1857 
3807 
4887 
4yl7 
5237 
12777 
13427 
17327 
17.077 
21S77 
322 77 


Martin’s  Essays;  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1783; 
De  Luc  sur  les  Modifications  de  l’Atmosphere ;  Leslie 
on  Heat ;  Black’s  Lectures.  See  Calidum  jnnatum, 
and  Calokicum. 

THETLA'TIAN.  See  Guao. 

THLA'SPI  VE'RUM,  (fromS-Aaw,  because  its  seeds 
appear  as  if  broken).  Pknny-cress,  or  TREACLE- 
MUSTARD,  thtapsi  arvense  Lin.  $p.  PI.  got ,  is  a  plant 
with  roundish-pointed  leaves,  and  broad  capsules,  con¬ 
taining  about  four  seeds  in  each  cell.  It  is  annual, 


grows  in  fields,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  ihlapsi 
verum  Dioscoridis  is  the  lepidium  perfoliatum  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  8.07. 

Thla'spf.  vulgatius.  Mithridate-mustard. 
Thlaspi  campestre  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  Cj02,  hath  hoary  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  shaped  like  an  arrow’s  head,  and  only 
one  seed  in  each  shell  of  the  pod.  It  is  biennial,  grows 
in  open  clayey  ground,  and  flowers  in  May.  The  seeds 
of  both  are  stimulant ;  but  the  common  mustard  seed  is 
generally  preferable. 

THO  LUS.  See  Aciiicolum. 

THO  RA,  (Sopz).  See  Anthora. 

Tho'ra  pa'rou.  See  Cajan. 

THOLIA'CIC/E  ARTE'RITE.  The  upper  tho¬ 
racic  artery  rises  from  the  axillary  and  runs  down 
on  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  giving  out  many  branches  in 
its  passage.  The  inferior  arises  also  from  the  same  ar¬ 
tery,  and  runs  along  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula, 
&c.  to  several  of  the  neighbouring  muscles. 

THORA  CICUS  DUCTUS.  (See  Lactea  vasa.) 
Cheston  records  an  instance  of  its  being  ossified. 

THO  RAX,  (from  Qooecv,  to  leap ,  a  motion  commu¬ 
nicated  by  the  heart),  the  CHEST,  anoccdia ,  cussa  of 
Fallopius.  It  consists  of  the  cavity,  surrounded  by 
bones  and  muscles,  which  lies  between  the  neck  and 
the  abdomen,  lined  by  the  pleura,  and  divided  into 
three  regions,  viz.  the  anterior,  the  posterior,  and  the 
lateral.  Into  the  thorax  descends  the  trachea  arteria  ; 
and  behind  the  sternum  is  the  thymus  gland ;  the  heart 
is  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  and  on  each  side 
of  it  are  the  lungs.  It  contains,  besides  the  heart,  its 
larger  vessels,  the  thoracic  duct,  part  of  the  vena  cava, 
the  vena  azygos,  the  eighth  pair  of  neVves,  and  the  in¬ 
tercostal,  with  the  commencement  of  the  ganglionic 
system. 

The  thorax  is  bounded  behind  by  the  twelve  dorsal 
vertebrae,  on  the  sides  by  the  ribs,  before  by  the  ster¬ 
num,  and  below  by  the  diaphragm. 

I  Founds  of  the  thorax  are  not,  as  we  have  formerly 
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observed,  necessarily  mortal,  and  there  are  cases  where 
a  penetration  through  both  cavities  of  the  chest  have 
been  healed.  (Forestus.)  Even  considerable  wounds 
with  fractured  ribs  have  been  cured  with  little  remain¬ 
ing  inconvenience.  The  blood  has  been  drawn  out  by 
suction,  and  by  means  of  a  syringe:  instances  of  each 
occur  in  Ludwig’s  Dissertation  de  Suctione  Vulnerum 
Pectoris,  and  his  Adversaria,  i.  p.  3,  N".  6'.  Bartho- 
line  and  some  other  authors  mention  a  flow  of  chyle 
through  the  wound,  and  in  these  cases  the  thoracic  duct 
must  have  been  injured  :  they  all,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  fatal. 

Tumours  of  the  thorax  sometimes  seem  to  arise  from 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  or  the  great  arteries  in  its  vi¬ 
cinity  ;  sometimes,  it  is  said,  from  air  or  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  contained  in  the  cavity;  occasionally  from  steatoms, 
more  frequently  from  the  careless  pressure  of  nurses, 
during  the  period  of  infancy.  The  bones  are,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  too  firmly  fixed  to  suffer  any  common  internal  cause 
to  alter  their  shape ;  but  such  was  probably  the  case  in 
an  instance  recorded  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine,  where 
the  tumour  was  reduced  by  a  purulent  expectoration. 
From  large  aneurisms  it  is  not  very  unfrequent. 

Effusions  in  the  chest  from  haemorrhages,  from  wa¬ 
ter,  or  mucus,  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen  have  occasionally  been  protruded  through 
the  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  ;  but  these  complaints  occur 
under  their  proper  titles.  In  the  former  cases  the  para¬ 
centesis  of  the  thorax  has  been  recommended  by  Gooch, 
Hewson  (Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries),  and 
Kellie  (Medical  Commentaries), 

When  pus  has  been  evacuated,  the  opening  often 
remains  fistulous.  In  scrofulous  constitution^,  and  in 
the  scrofulous  period,  these  openings  are  usually  fatal ; 
but,  in  more  advanced  life,  nature  sometimes  succeeds 
in  effecting  a  cure.  We  once  saw  an  obstinate  fistula 
of  the  chest  heal  while  the  patient  was  taking  large 
doses  of  digitalis:  we  dare  not  say  that  he  was  cured  by 
tli is  remedy. 

THRO  MBUS,  (byoueCos).  See  Sugillatio. 

THU  RIS  CO'RTEX,  e/euthcria,  nascaphthon,  cascu- 
ri/la,  storax  rubra  officinalis  Judaorum,  clatcrii  cortex, 
kina-kina  aroma tica.  Tcruvianus  griseus  sen  spurius,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  .the  bark  of  the  elathera  of  Catesby,  plenti¬ 
ful,  in  the  Bahama  islands  particularly,  and  of  a  tree 
called  ilathera. 

Dr.  Brown,  in  his  History  of  Jamaica,  w’here  it  is 
frequent,  observes,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  tree,  espe¬ 
cially  the  bark,  smell  strongly  of  musk  :  and  the  powder 
of  the  bark  is  used  by  the  negroes  as  an  emetic.  It  is 
called  in  that  island  alligator  and  tnusk-uood.  It  is  now 
known  to  be  the  croton  cascarilla  of  Linnaeus,  Sp.  PI. 
.1 4 '2 4,  the  willow-leaved  croton. 

This  bark  is  brought  to  us  in  curled  pieces,  or  rolled 
up  in  short  quills  about  an  inch  in  width,  cohered  on 
the  outside  with  a  rough  whitish  matter,  and  brownish 
within,  exhibiting,  when  broken,  a  smooth,  close, 
blackish  brown  surface.  It  hath  a  light  agreeable 
smell,  and  a  moderately  bitter  taste,  accompanied  with 
a  considerable  aromatic  warmth;  is  easily  inflammable, 
and  yields  while  burning  a  very  fragrant  smell,  resem¬ 
bling  musk  :  it  is  bitter,  but  less  rough  and  less  dis¬ 
agreeable  than  the  Peruvian  bark. 

Professor  Stisser  thought  it  a  powerful  diuretic,  and 
carminative,  and  used  it  with  success  in  calculous, 
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asthmatic,  phthsical,  scorbutic,  and  arthritic  complaints. 

It  is  indeed  similar  in  its  effects  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
less  useful  in  intermittents  and  gangrenes,  but  produc¬ 
ing,  in  a  less  degree,  dyspnoea,  or  stricture  on  the  skin. 
Perhaps  on  these  accounts  it  has  been  more  commonly 
employed  in  Germany  in  hectics  and  fevers  ;  but.  from 
the  early  prejudices  of  the  German  physicians  to  the 
Peruvian  bark,  they  seem  to  have  eagerly  caught  at  the 
cascarilla,  as  a  substitute,  and  employed  it  in  intermit - 
tents,  remittents,  and  putrid  fevers.  We  find  it  in  such 
complaints  a  medicine  of  very  inferior  powers.  It  seems 
to  possess  a  more  considerable  aroma, united  to  its  astrin¬ 
gent  powers,  than  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  is  consequently 
better  adapted  to  debilities  of  the'stomach,  and  to  cases 
of  dyspepsia.  Where  the  bark  disagrees  it  is  out. best 
substitute.  The  best  mode  of  administering  it  is  in 
powder  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains  to  a  dram  ;  but  un¬ 
less  it  is  recently  powdered  the  aroma  is  lost.  The 
college  of  London,  prepare  a  tincture  of  cascarilla,  by 
digesting  for  eight  days,  in  a  moderate  heat,  lour  ounces 
of  cascarilla  in  two  pints  of  proof  spirit  of  wine,  and 
afterwards  straining.  Dose  from  one  to  three  drams 
repeatedly ;  and  an  extract  made  in  a  manner  similai  to 
that  of  extractum  cinsbonae.  The  dose  the  same  as  the 
powder.  In  the  gout,  and  especially  in  gouty  disor¬ 
ders,  it  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  the  radix  ser- 
pentariae  :  in  disorders  ot  the  head  it  is  mixed  with  to¬ 
bacco  for  smoking. 

Water  extracts  the  virtues  of  cascarilla,  and  spirits 
more  perfectly.  Distilled  with  water  it  yields  a  green¬ 
ish  essential  oil.  '  See  Lewis  and  Cullen  s  Materia 
Medica.  ^ 

Tht/ris  li'gnum.  See  Aspalathus. 

THUS,  (from  Sow,  to  sacrifice)  -,  franktN£ense. 
The  Greeks  call  it  olibanum  from  Libanus  in  Syria  ;  but 
it  is  the  production  exclusively  of  Arabia.  The  true 
frankincense  is  consequently  unknown  in  this  country, 
and  what  has  this  appellation  in  the  shops  is  the  resin 
of  the  pine-tree.  (See  Pinus.)  T.he  plant  from  which 
it  is  obtained  has  been  doubted.  It  is  certainly  not 
the  juniperiis  lycia ,  as  has  been  supposed  ;  but  more 
probably  the  ajnyris  kutaf  of  Wildeno'W,  ii.  334 ;  Forskal 
Descr.  SO,  an  Arabian  tree. 

The  common  frankincense  is  bitterish  acrid,  and  used 
only  for  external  purposes. 

Thus  cortico'sum  and  masculi'num.  See  Oli¬ 
banum. 

Thus  Judako  rum.  See  Tiiuris  cortex. 

Thus  myrtifo'lia  Be'lgica.  See  Myrtus 
Brabantica. 

THU'YA,  (from  bo ov,  in  consequence  of  its  fragrant 
smell) ;  cedrus  Anuricanus,  paradisaica,  ct  vita  arbor, 
TREE  OF  LIFE,  thuya  occidcntalis  Lin.  Sp.  I’l.  1421, 
growing  naturally  in  Canada  and  other  northern  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  recommended  in  rheumatic  pains,  applied, 
when  formed  into  an  ointment,  to  the  part  affected, 
and  in  a  short  time  is  said  to  give  relief.  In  violent 
erratic  pains  of  the  thighs,  sometimes  spreading  all  over 
the  body,  eight  ounces  of  the  leaves  of  polypody,  and 
two  of  the  cones  of  thuva,  reduced  into  a  coarse  powder, 
and  made  into  a  poultice,  with  milk- warm  water,  are 
recommended  to  be  spread  on  linen,  and .  wrapped 
round  the  body,  interposing  a  cloth,  lest  it  should 
inflame  the  skin.  At  Saratoga  the  decoction  of  thuya 
leaves  is  given  in  intermittents,  and  in  cough. 
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Thu'ya  massiliensIum.  See  Cedrus  FhcE- 

NICIA. 

THUY7E  GE'NUS  QUA'RTUM.  See  Cedrus 

cum  FOLIO  CYPEIil. 

THY  M  BRA,  (from  its  smelling  like  thyme,  9vao;). 
See  Satureia  sativa. 

Thy'mbra  Hispanica.  See  Mabum. 

THYMA'LEA  MONSPELI'ACA,  (from  its  smell). 
Spurge  flax.  Daphne  cnidium  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  511,  is 
clothed  with  green  leaves,  resembling  those  of  flax, 
bears  white  flowers  in  clusters  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  followed  by  red  berries,  called  cnidia  coccus, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  single  seed.  The  seeds  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  real  cnidia  grana,  and  coccus  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  whole  berry.  These  berries  are  very  caustic. 
The  shrub  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Cneornn, 
a  supposed  synonym,  is  another  species  of  daphne,  and 
the  rnezereon  is  from  another. 

•THYMELjE'A  LAU  RI  FO'LIA,  (from  Svpca,  its 
smell).  See  Laurkola  mas  and  Fcemina. 

THYMI'AMA,  (from  cruu-a),  has  been  confounded 
•with  the  cascarilla,  from  its  name  of  musk- wood,  but 
is  brought  from  Syria  in  brown-grey  pieces.  Tts  agree¬ 
able  odour  resembles  that  of  the  styrax  liquids,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  the  same 
tree.  Its  taste  is  bitterish  and  subacrid,  with  a  slight 
astringency  ;  but  it  has  never  been  used  in  medicine. 

THY  MICiE  ARTE'RI/E.  The  arteries  thymicce 
and  arterice  tracheales  on  each  side,  are  in  some  subjects 
only  branches  of  one  small  trunk,  which  arise  from  the 
common  trunk  of  the  right  subclavian  and  carotid  : 
they  are  generally  small,  sometimes  run  separate,  or 
partly  separate,  and  partly  joined. 

THY'MICA  VE  NA.  The  right,  when  it  rises  se¬ 
parately,  goes  out  from  the  bifurcation,  and/ when  it  is 
wanting,  the  thymus  gland  is  furnished  by  the  gutturalis, 
or  some  other  neighbouring  vein.  The  left  comes  from 
the  subclavian. 

THYMOXA'LME,  (from  S ogve,  and  A 

preparation  described  by  Dioscorides,  of  thyme,  vine¬ 
gar,  salt,  and  some  other  ingredients. 

THY'MUS;  glandinm ;  a  small,  indolent,  carnous 
tubercle,  like  a  wart,  arising  about  the  anus,  or  the  pu¬ 
denda  ;  it  resembles  and  is  called  from  the  flowers  of 
thyme.  They  are  easily  extirpated.  See  Condylo¬ 
ma,  and  Ackothymion.  Wiseman’s  and  Heister’s 
Surgery. 

It  is  also  the  name  of  a  gland  styled  by  Haller  a  lym¬ 
phatic  one,  divided  into  lobes;  lying  behind  the  ster¬ 
num  in  the  duplicature  of  the  mediastinum.  It  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  foetus,  disappears  in  adults,  and  has  no  ex¬ 
cretory  duct,  though  lymphatics  may  be  traced  from  it. 
In  calves  it  is  called  sweetbread,  but  its  use  is  unknown. 

In  botany  it  is  thyme,  a  low  shrubby  plant,  consist¬ 
ing  of  numerous  slender  tough  stalks,  with  little  round¬ 
ish  leaves  in  pairs,  and  loose  spikes  with  purplish  or 
whitish  flowers  on  the  tops:  it  is  sometimes  also  a 
name  for  satureia. 

Thymus  citratus  serpyli.us.  Sea  Ser- 

jPYLLUM. 

Thymus  mastichina.  See  Mhium. 

Thy'mus  vulga'ris,  (from  fog, a,  odor)-,  com¬ 
mon  thyme,  thymus  vulgaris  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  825,  com¬ 
mon  BROAD-LEAVED  or  GARDEN  THYME,  hath 
upright  stalks,  and  dark  brownish  green,  somewhat 


pointed,  leaves:  it  is  native  in  the  south  of  Europe,  hut 
common  in  our  gardens,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Thyme  is  moderately  warm,  pungent,  and  aromatic; 
to  water  it  imparts  by  infusion  its  agreeable  smell', 
though  a  weak  taste;  in  distillation  it  yields  an  essen¬ 
tial  oil,  which  possesses  the  smell  of  the  thyme,  but  is 
less  grateful,  and  to  the  taste  is  hot  and  fiery.  Spirit 
of  wine  takes  up  the  whole  of  its  active  matter  without 
heat.  It  is  said  to  be  resolvent,  emmenagogue,  diure¬ 
tic,  tonic,  and  stomachic;  to  afford  an  agreeable  distilled 
water,  more  durable,  but  less  active  and  penetrating 
than  that  of  peppermint.  The  infusion  has  been  highly 
commended  in  lowness  of  spirits,  head-aches,  and  for  the 
cure  of  the  night-mare.  A  conserve  of  the  leaves,  or 
of  the  leaves  with  the  flowers,  is  an  useful  vehicle  for 
stomachic  medicines,  and  the  v/hole  plant  from  its  aro¬ 
matic  qualities  may  be  found  equally  useful  with  laven¬ 
der,  sage,  or  rosemary,  though  its  powers  are  on  the 
whole  weak.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica;  Neumanns 
Chemistry. 

THYONIA'NA.  SeeCRiNATUM. 

THYROID/E'A  CARTILA'GO,  (from  thyroides, 
the  thyroid  cartilage) .  The  word  thyro  is  prefixed  to 
several  muscles  whose  origin  is  ill  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
See  Aspera  arteria,  et  Vox. 
THYRO-ADENOIDJE'US.  See  Crico-pha- 

RYNGA5I. 

Thyro-aryt2ENtoid2e’i,  arise  from  the  inside  of 
the  fore-part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  arytsenoid,  serving  to  compress  the  glottis,  and 
relax  the  ligaments  of  the  larynx.  Sanctorini  calls 
these  muscles  thyro-epiglottici ,  because  they  are  partly- 
inserted  into  the  membrane  of  the  epiglottis. 

ThYRO-CRICO-PHARYNGjE'i.  See  Crico-pha- 
RYNG2EI. 

Thyro-epiglo'ttici.  See  thyro- arytatnoi- 

D/EI. 

Thyro-iiyotdes.  See  HYothyroides. 

Thyro-pharyngjei,  are  broad  muscles,  arising 
from  the  outside  of  the  ala  of  the  cartilago  thyroides, 
between  its  edge  and  the  oblique  line  in  which  the 
thyro-hyoidaei  are  fixed,  and  they  are  a  little  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  crico-hyoidsei.  From  thence  they  run  up 
obliquely  backward,  and,  meeting  under  the  linea  alba 
of  the  pharynx,  sometimes  appear  to  be  but  one  mus¬ 
cle,  without  any  middle  tendon.  See  Winslow’s  Ana¬ 
tomy;  Crico-ph ARYNGiEt,  and  Pharynx. 

Thyro-pharyngo-staphylini,  and  staphy- 
LINI ;  two  small  muscles  which  accompany  the  pha- 
ryngo-stapbylini  very  closely  through  their  whole 
course,  except  that  their  posterior  extremities  are  fixed 
in  the  thyroid  cartilage,  near  the  other  muscles.  They 
are  inserted  into  the  septum  palati.  They  may  be 
reckoned  one  pair,  only  under  the  first  appellation. 
See  Pharynx. 

THYKOIDE'A  vel  BRONCHIA'LIS  GLANDU- 
LA,  the  thyroid  gland,  surrounds  the  aspera  arte¬ 
ria  laterally  and  before:  its  use  is  not  known;  but  it  is 
larger  in  Avomen  than  in  men,  and  consequently  the 
fore- part  of  their  necks  is  not  so  hollow.  It  is  the  scat 
of  the  Bronchocele,  q.  V. 

THYROIDES,  (from  Sup  to;,  a  shield,  and  siSo;, 
likeness  or  shape).  See  Aspera  arteria. 

THY'RSUS.  A  THYRSE,  (Svpcros,  from  Sucv,  im- 
petu  feror;  the  spear  bound  with  ivy,  carried  in  sacri- 
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ficcs  to  Eacclms),  Linnaeus  makes  it  a  species  of  in¬ 
florescence,  which  may  either  be  nudus  or  foliatus,  de¬ 
fining  it  to  be  a  panicle  contracted  into  an  ovate  form, 
as  in  the  syringa  and  petasites.  It  differs  from  a  spike 
in  having  the  flowers  or  fruits  set  more  loosely  on  it, 
so  that  there  are  spaces  visible  between  them.  Also  a 
stalk.  See  Caudex. 

THYSSELI'NUM  PLI'NII.  See  CElsnitium. 
TIARA.  See  Cyrbasia. 

TIBERIA'NUM  TORME'NTUM.  See  Coi.ica. 
TIBIA,  (quasi  tuba,  a  pipe,  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  hautboy),  Jocile  majus,  arundo  major,  fosilus,  canna 
major ,  canna domestica  cruris,  theLARGER  bone  of  the 
LEG,  is  situated  in  its  anterior  internal  part,  and  is  in 
shape  nearly  triangular.  Its  upper  extremity  is  large, 
divided  into  two  cavities  covered  with  cartilage,  for  the 
reception  of  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  between 
which  cavities  is  a  rough  irregular  protuberance  for  the 
attachment  of  the  ligaments,  admitting  a  small  lateral 
motion.  On  the  posterior  part  is  a  small  cavity  for  the 
reception  of  the  fibula,  and  below  the  fore  pdrt  a  large 
rough  tuberosity,  where  the  ligament  of  the  patella  is 
fixed.  The  lower  extremity  is  hollow,  though  a  small 
tuberosity  rises  in  the  middle;  and  the  internal  side  ot 
this  cavity  is  produced  into  a  process  called  malleolus 
interims.  The  internal  side  of  this  extremity  hath  a  ca¬ 
vity  for  the  reception  of  the  fibula:  the  anterior  angle  of 
the  tibia  is  sharp,  and  is  called ocrea;  the  spine  ot  the  tibia, 
or  shin,  the  fore-part  of  the  tibia  ocrea.  In  the  foetus  both 
e«ds  of  tire  tibia  are  cartilaginous  and  become  epipheses. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  notice  a  process  tor 
relief  when  bones  are  carious,  which  may  frequently 
prevent  an  amputation.  If  the  tibia  is  carious  to  a 
considerable  depth  (see  Caries),  the  carious  part  may 
be  removed  in  the  following  manner.  We  must  first 
ctit  through  the  skin,  the  whole  length  of  the  part  we 
mean  to  remove,  on  each  side,  saving  as  much  of  the 
integuments  as  possible.  We  then  cut  it  across  the 
bone  above  and  below.  The  muscular  flesh  must  be 
•dissected,  as  clear  as  can  be  admitted  from  the  bone, 
still  preserving  as  much  as  possible,  a  thin  plate  of 
pasteboard;  horn,  or  tin  introduced,  over  the  upper  part 
t»f  the  bone  to  be  removed,  so  as  to  support  the  skin. 
After  clearing  the  periosteum  the  morbid  portion  of 
the  bone  should  be  separated  by  a  strong  saw  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  form.  To  give  encouragement  to  this  operation, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  there  have  been  instances 
of  osseous  matter  shooting  and  forming  a  complete 
bone,  when  nine  inches  or  more  have  been  removed. 

TIBIA  LIS  NEllVUS,  (from  tibia),  is  the  internal 
branch  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  sent  off  near  the  ham,  pass¬ 
ing  behind  the  popliteus  and  gastrocnemii, going  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  soleus,  running  between  it  and  the 
flexors  of  the  toes,  and  to  the  malleolus  interims.  It 
passes  behind  the  malleolus  and  between  the  os  calcis 
and  the  abductor  of  the  great  toe,  where  il  divides  into 
the  plantaris  internus  and  uxternus :  the  tirst  of  these 
furnishes  the  toe  with  filaments,  and  the  latter  goes  to 
the  little  toe,  and  to  that  adjoining. 

Tibia  lis  anticus,  a  muscle  which  rises  from  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  and  from  the  outside  of  its  spine, 
grows  tendinous,  and,  winding  about  the  inside  of  the 
foot,  is  inserted  into  the  os  cuneitorme  internum.  It 
serves  likewise  to  turn  the  sole  inwards,  and  bend  the 
foot  upward. 
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Trni.v'Lls  arte'rta.  The  poplitea  at  i’ts'tertmrt'A- 
tion  divides  into  two  principal  branches,  the  first  of 
which  runs  between  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
passing  from  behind  forwards  on  the  interosseous  liga¬ 
ment,  where  it  is  called  tibialis  anterior ;  the  second  di¬ 
vides  into  two  more,  the  largest  and  innermost  of  which 
is  the  tibialis  posterior,  or  suralis  arteria.  The  ante¬ 
rior  lies  between  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle  and  the 
extensors  of  the  toes,  comes  forwards  between  the  head 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  passes  on  the  foreside  of  the  in¬ 
terosseous  ligament,  runs  on  the  side  of  the  tibia  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length.  It  then  passes  down  in  front, 
under  the  annular  ligament,  to  the  instep,  between  the 
first  and  second  metacarpal  bones,  and  sinks  into  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  posterior 
tibial  artery.  The  posterior  runs  between  the  soleus, 
the  tibialis  posticus,  the  flexor  digitorum  communis, 
and  flexor  pollicis,  and  passes  between  the  bone  and  in¬ 
terosseous  ligament:  in  its  passage  it  gives  branches  to 
the  tibia,  and  to  its  marrow,  through  a  canal  in  its  pos¬ 
terior  and  upper  part;  then  runs  behind  the  inner  an- 
kle^communicates  with  the  tibialis  anterior,  and,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  neighbouring  veins,  passes  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  between  the  os  calcis  and  the  thenar  mus¬ 
cle,  where  it  is  divided  into  the  plantaris  interna,  which 
makes  a  circle  like  that  in  the  palm  of  the  hand :  from 
this  circle  branches  are  sent  to  the  toes. 

The  following  rmportant  circumstance  respecting  this 
artery,  is  recited  by  Mr.  Pott.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  under  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus 
muscles,  a  small  hard  tumour  is  at  first  perceived, 
sometimes  painful,  but  always  impeding  the  patient  s 
exercise;  though  not  altering  the  natural  colour  of  the 
skin  until  it  hath  considerably  increased  in  the  bulk. 

It  enlarges  very  gradually,  not  softening  as  it  increases, 
but  continuing  through  the  greatest  part  of  it  incom- 
pressibly  hard;  but  when  it  hath  attained  a  large  size, 
it  seems  to  contain  a  fluid  which  may  be  felt  towards 
the  bottom,  apparently  resting  on  the  back  part  of  the 
bones.  An  opening  for  the  discharge  of  the  fluid,  which 
is  small  in  quantity  and  sanious,  mixed  with  grumes 
of  blood,  must  be  made  very  deep,  and  through  a  very 
distempered  mass;  but  the  evacuation . produces  very 
little  diminution  of  the  tumour;  and  very  considerable 
symptoms  of  irritation  and  inflammation  soon  Come  on, 
advancing  with  great  rapidity  and  exquisite  pain,  produc¬ 
ing  a  violent  fatal  fever,  and  a  mortification  of  the  whole 
leg:  it  is  not  therefore  advisable.  If  amputation  hath 
not  been  performed,  and  the  patient  dies  after  the  tu¬ 
mour  hath  been  opened,  the  mortified  state  of  the  parts 
prevents  all  satisfactory  examination.  If  the  limb  was 
removed  without  any  previous  operation,  the  arteria 
tibialis  postica  will  be  found  enlarged,  diseased,  and 
burst ;  the  muscles  of  the  leg  converted  into  a  morbid 
mass,  and  the  posterior  part  of  both  the  tibia  and  the 
fibula  carious.  This  disease  apparently  arises  from  a 
ruptured  artery,  or  is  always  accompanied  with  it,  and 
is  remedied  by  amputation  only.  See  Pott’s  Remarks  on 
the  Necessity,  ike.  of  Amputation  in  certain  Cases,  Src. 

Tibia'lis  gra'cilis  mu'scu lus.  See  Planta¬ 
ris. 

Tiijia'lis  POSTICUS;  nauticus,  from  <l>e  use  which 
sailors  make  of  it  in  climbing,  rises  from  the  tibia  and 
fibula  close  to  the  soleus,  and  from  the  interosseous  li¬ 
gament  runs  through  the  annular  ligament;  it  plays  it* 
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a  groove  of  the  bone,  where  it  is  tied  down  by  the  an- 
Jlular  ligament,  then  runs  across  the  foot,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  middle  of  the  os  scaphoides. 

Tibia'lis  vena,  anterior  and  posterior,  are  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  poplitea.  They  accompany  their  respective 
arteries  in  their  course. 

TI'C  DOLUUREU'X.  See  Trismus  dolorifi- 
cus. 

TIGI'LLUM.  See  Crucibulum. 

TFGLIA  GRA'NA.  See  Cataputia  mtnor. 

TILBURY  WATER,  found  at  West  Tilbury  in 
Essex,  has  at  the  well  a  straw-coloured  hue,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  a,  variegated  earthy  scum;  but  preserves  its 
dearness  in  bottles.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  air,  is 
soft  and  smooth  to  the  taste,  impressing  after  long  agi¬ 
tation  in  the  mouth,  a  small  degree  of  roughness  on 
the  tongue.  It  appears,  from  its  obvious  properties,  to 
be  chalybeate;  but  no  steel  has  been  discovered  in  it. 
It  contains  a  lime  supersaturated  with  acidulous  gas 
and  nitrated  kali;  the  former  in  the  proportion  ot  one 
pennyweight  thirteen  grains,  and  the  latter  ot  two 
pennyweights  one  grain,  in  the  Winchester  gallon. 
There  are  also  three  pennyweights  ten  grains  of  sea-salt 
in  the  same  quantity  with  a  little  superabundant  mine¬ 
ral  alkali.  These  waters  operate  mostly  by  urine,  though 
they  purge  sometimes  on  the  first  drinking.  A  quart  is 
reckoned  a  middle  dose,  and  may  be  taken  in  a  day,  in 
acidities  in  the  primae  vise,  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  dis¬ 
orders  from  debility  of  the  fibres.  They  have  been  re¬ 
commended  also  in  the  gravel,  fluor  albus,  immoderate 
fluxes  of  the  menses,  and  several  complaints.  Andre 
alleges,  that  they  are  equally  powerful  for  diarrhoeas, 
and  all  kinds  of  fluxes,  as  the  bark  for  intermitting  fe¬ 
vers.  See  Aouje  minerales. 

TELIA.  The  lime  or  li  Nden-trf.e,  tilia europea 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  /  33,  a  tall  tree,  with  spreading  branches :  the 
leaves  are  heart-shaped,  serrated,  soft,  and  hairy;  the 
flowers  whitish,  followed  by  a  kind  of  dry  berry  about 
the  size  of  filberds.  It  is  native  in  England,  and 
flowers  in  July.  The  flowers  are  styled  anodyne,  and 
supposed  to  nave  an  antispasmodic  virtue;  when  fresh 
they  have  a  moderately  strong  smell,  which  is  soon  lost 
in  keeping;  and  with  the  smell,  their  virtue  is  apparently 
lessened :  they  have  been  much  esteemed,  but  are  now 
neglected  in  practice.  See  Raii  Historia. 

'nNCyE  OS,  (from  its  resemblance  to  a  tench’s 
mouth).  See  Os  internum. 

TI'NCAL,  TI'NCAR, '  (tinkel,  Germ.).  Borax, 
chrysocolla  auricolla,  ampliitone,  cceruleum  montanimi, 
conies  to  Europe  from  the  East  Indies  in  a  very  impure 
state,  in  the  form  of  large,  flat,  hexangular,  or  irregular 
crystals,  of  a  dull  white  or  greenish  colour,  greasy  to 
the  touch;  or  in  small  crystals,  apparently  cemented 
together  by  a  rancid,  yellowish,  oily  substance,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  marl,  gravel,  and  other  impurities. 

It  is  purified  by  solution,  repeated  calcination,  filtra¬ 
tion,  and  crystalisation.  One  hundred  parts  of  purified 
borax  contain  thirty-four  of  real  sedative  acid,  seven¬ 
teen  of  mineral  alkali,  and  forty-seven  of  water;  but 
of  the  mineral  alkali  only  about  five  parts  are  really  sa¬ 
turated,  the  rest  is  free;  and  hence  in  many  cases  bo¬ 
rax  acts  as  an  alkali.  As  borax  is  purified  in  the  East 
Indies,  Mr.  Engestrom  suspects  that  the  lineal  is  only 
the  residuum  of  the  mother  liquor  of  borax  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  that  the  greasiness  arises  from  its  being 


mixed  with  butter-milk  to  prevent  its  efflorescence. 
See  Borax,  Skdativus  sal,  and  Chkmia. 

1  IN  CTO  IUUS  FLOS,  (from  tin  go,  to  dye).  See 
Genista  tinctoria. 

I INCTURA,  (from  the  same).  Tinctures  are  spi¬ 
rituous  liquors  impregnated  with  the  active  parts  of 
some  medicinal  substance ;  compound  tinctures  contain 
more  than  one  ingredient,  and  elixirs  in  some  authors  are 
limited  in  the  same  way.  Watery  impregnations  of  medi¬ 
cines  are  called  infusions  or  decoctions,  according  as  they 
are  prepared  by  macerating,  or  by  boiling  them  in  wa¬ 
ter.  When  the  tincture  is  of  a  thicker  consistence,  it 

is  called  a  balsam.  Alcohol  dissolves  only  the  pure*  re- 
sin ;  but  in  its  different  degrees  of  strength  down  to 
that  of  w  ine,  it  takes  up  gradually  an  increased  propor¬ 
tion  of  gum:  even  the  strongest  alcohol  will  hold  with 
resin  a  small  portion  of  mucilage,  either  from  the  wa¬ 
ter  which  it  still  contains,  or  from  its  intimate  union 
with  the  resin.  There  are,  however,  many  vegetable- 
substances,  styled  resinous,  equally  soluble  in  water 
and  in  spirit,  as  the  gum  kino,  whose  tincture  will  not 
become  white  on  adding  water;  and  indeed  some  late 
experiments  on  cincona  have  taught  us^  that  there  are 
vegetable  principles  different  from  resin,  whose  affini¬ 
ties  to  spirit  are  very  different. 

Preparations  have-  been  styled  tinctures  whose  men¬ 
struum  differs  from  alcohol,  as  the  ammoniated  tinc¬ 
ture  of  guaiacum  and  valerian,  formerly  styled  the  vo¬ 
latile  tinctures  of  each,  though  the  last  is  omitted  in  the 
late  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia  Dulcified 
spirit  is  sometimes  employed;,  but  acids,  in  general, 
are  considered  as  improper  menstrua,  nor  do  we  recol¬ 
lect  an  instance  of  their  being  used  in  any  British  phar¬ 
macopoeia  except  in  an  obsolete  form  the  acid  elixir  of 
vitriol.  In  France  and  Germany  it ' is  not  uncommon. 
Fixed  alkalis  and  magnesia  are  supposed  to  increase  the 
solvent  power  of  alcohol  and  water;  but  they  seem 
only  to  render  the  colour  deeper. 

All  the  tinctures  take  their  name  from  the  materials 
which  form  their  bases,  and  may  consequently  be- 
found  under  their  specific  appellations,  yet  in  former 
works  they  were  not  to  be  thus  discovered.  The  tinc- 
tura  amara  is  now  the  tincture  of  gentian;  the  tinctura 
thebaica,  the  tinctura  opii,  &c. 

Tinctu'ra  thebaica.  See  Opium,  See. 

TLNEA,  (from  its  creeping  like  the  moth),  con¬ 
sists  in  little  ulcers  oozing  out  a  fluid  at  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  which  forms  a  white  friable  scab.  We  have  seen 
it  in  the  roots  of  the  beard.  Bell  ranks  it  as  a  variety 
of  cutaneous  ulcer.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the 
tinea  is  a  local  or  a  general  disease ;  but  it  is  commonly 
the  latter,  though  cases  have  occurred  where  permanent 
injuries  have  arisen  from  its  suppression,  and  authors  of 
credit  have  recommended  blisters,  issues,  and  setons 
either  as  a  part  of  the  treatment  or  to  prevent  a  relapse. 
These  circumstances  are  mentioned  not  as  commonly 
occurring,  but  to  prevent  a  too  indiscriminate  practice. 

The  only  effectual  remedy  is  pulling  out  the  hair 
by  the  roots,  or  destroying  these  by  acrid  applications. 
The  pitch  cap  produces  this  effect  with  much  pain, 
and  we  have  known  each  separate  hair  eradicated  by 
tweezers.  The  head  also  lias  been  shaved,  and  covered 
with  an  oil-skin  cap,  which  keeps  up  a  violent  and  con¬ 
tinued  perspiration,  so  as  more  gradually  to  destroy  the 
bulbs. 
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The  principal  depilatory  is  mercury,  and  its  most 
acrid  preparations  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  chief  are  the  white  precipitate  (Murray),  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  sublimate  (Duncan),  Cinnabar  (Hamilton),  and 
the  mercurial  ointment  (Chalmers).  The  otaer  me¬ 
tallic  acrids  are  the  auugo  (Starke),  tartar  emetic 
(Blizard),  white  vitriol,  and  arsenic,  which,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  apparently  proved  fatal.  The  balsam  of  sulphur, 
after  being  washed  with  an  alkaline  lixivium  (Rulandus), 
the  gum  ammoniac  with  vinegar,  the  oil  of  silk-worms, 
the  powder  of  calcined  toads  (Stoll  Praelectiones,  p.  28.5), 
cantharides,  soot,  nasturtium,  the  mineral  acids,  onions, 
and  the  grauola  have  been  recommended. 

Applications  of  a  different  nature  are  the  myrrh,  to¬ 
bacco,  hemlock,  coltsfoot,  viola  tricolor  and  ledum  pa- 
lustre.  In  favour  of  hemlock  we  find  the  testimonies 
of  Murray,  Quarin  and  Stoeller,  without  adding 
Storck,  who  fancied  this  medicine  useful  in  every  dis- 
6HS0* 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  Pauperum  of  Banyer  we  ob¬ 
served  early  in  our  practice,  a  formula  neither  inviting 
from  its  simplicity  nor  elegance,  which,  however,  we 
then  tried,  and  have  continued  to  use  for  twenty-five 
years  with  uninterrupted  success,  though  we  generally 
find  it  necessary  to  add  one  third  or  one  half  of  axunge. 
It  contains  six  ounces  of  cevusse,  two  ounces  of  li¬ 
tharge,  an  ounce  and  half  of  burnt  alum,  with  as 
much  muriated  mercury,  two  ounces  of  axunge,  and 

six  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine.  <  .  .  . 

TI  NNITUS  AU'RIUM,  (from  tirmio,  to  ring).  A 
noise  in  the  ear  generally  resembling  the  roaring  of  a 
cascade,  the  paracusis  imaginaria  of  Cullen..  Hofimann 
attributes  this  disorder  to  spasmodic  affections  in  the 
inne;  membranes  of  the  ears,  and  Heister  recommends 
diaphoretics  internally  and  to  fumigate  the  meatns  au- 
ditorius  externus  with  the  vapours  of  not  wine,  in 
which  rosemary  leaves  and  lavender  have  been  heated, 
and  to  put  the  feet  into  warm  water.  When  it  is  the 
effect  of  chronical  disorders  it  is  difficult  to  cure. 

'  (EtmuUer).  We  have  already  remarked  that  it  some¬ 
times  proceeds  from  debility.  Du  Verney  on  the  tar, 
and  its  Disorders.  See  Sonus  and  Sukditas. 
TIPIOCA.  See  Ambaiba. 

TISSUE  CELLULA'IRE,  &  MUQUEU  X.  See 

Cpi  I  t)  LOS  A  MEMBRANA.  _ 

TITHY'MALO  CYPARISSiE  SI  MILIS.  See 

ESULA  MINOR.  ,  J 

TITHY'MALOS,  (rnSoc,  a  dug,  and  yaAoj,  tender, 
from  its  smooth  leaves  and  milky  juice).  Hippomanes, 
pi/yusa,  peplion.  SPURGE.  Euphorbia  pulustnsLm  Sp. 
PI  662,  a  plant  with  small  smooth  leaves,  round  stalks 
full  of  a  milky  juice:  the  flowers  are  in  umbel-like 
clusters  ;  each  followed  by  a  capsule,  containing  three 
seeds# 

Tithy'malus  heliosco'pios,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  60S  j 
solsequius ,  tssula  solisequa,  SUN  SPURGE,  WART  wori, 
and  COMMON  WATER-SPURGE. 

Tithy  males  mari'timus,  vel  SPINOSUS;  eu¬ 
phorbia  par  alias  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  657,  esula  marina,  hippop  hues. 
Sea  spurge* 

The  juice  of  these,  and  of  all  the  other  species,  is 
yerv  acrid,  and  used  only  externally,  for  destroying 
warts,  &c.  See  Raii  Ilistoria;  Lewis’s  Materia  hie- 

(lien  1 

Tn  hy'malus  aizo'ides.  See  Eurhorbium. 


TtTHY'mALUS  PALU’STRIS,  kc.  See  Esula' MA¬ 
JOR.  _  _ 

TlTHYMALUS  FOLI1S  PINT.  See  ESULA  MINOR. 

Tithy'malus  latifo'lius.  See  Cataputia 

MINOR.  ,  „  _  - 

Tithy'malus  orientalis.  See  Esula  In- 

DI  TIT  I  LI  A'RES  VE'NjE,  (from  titillo,  to  tickle,  be¬ 
cause  they  belong  to  the  ticklish  parts  of  the  body); 

See  Iliac.®  ven.®. 

TITILLICUM,  (from  the  same).  1  he  arm-pit. 

See  Axilla. 

TO'DDA  PA'NNA.  See  Palma  Japonic  a. 
TOLACA'POLIN.  A  sort  of  cherry.  See  Capo- 

LIN  MEXICANUM  HERNANDEZ.  ^ 

TO'LiE.  Toles  and  tolles.  (See  Ionsill.f.) 
Severinus  applies  this  term  to  glandular  abscesses  in  the 
limbs. 

TOLUI' FERA.  See  Tolutanumv 
TOLUTA'NUM  BALSAMUM.  The  balsam  of 
tolu  is  a  resinous  juice,  flowing  from  incisions  made 
in  the  bark  of  the  toluifera  balsamum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  54Q.  Ir 
is  brought  to  us  in  small  callibashesof  a  yellowish  brown- 
colour,  inclining  to  red,  thick  and  tenacious ;  by  age 
crowing  hard  and  brittle,  without  losing  any  of  its  odo¬ 
riferous  qualities.  In  smell  it  somewhat  resembles  le¬ 
mons,  particularly  if  rubbed  on  the  hand,  hath  an  agree¬ 
able,  warm,  sweetish  taste,  slightly,  pungent,  and  without 
any  nauseous  relish.  Its  virtues  are,  in  general,  the  same 
with  those  of  the  balsamum  copaibse,  and  of  Peiu,  diffei— 
inc  chiefly  from  these  in  being  milder  and  more  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  palate,  and  in  the  stomach  less  acrid  than  the 
former,  and  less  tonic  and  stimulating  than  the  latter. 

This  balsam  totally  dissolves  in  rectified  spirit  of 
wine.  In  distillation  with  water  it  impregnates  the 
liquor  with  its  fragrance ;  and  if  the  quantity  be  large,, 
a  small  proportion  of  very  fragrant  essential  oil  is  ob¬ 
tained.  If  distilled  in  a  retort  without  addition,  it  some¬ 
times  yields  a  saline  concrete  like  the  flowers  of  benja-  ( 
min.  It  has  been  chiefly  recommended  as  a  pectoral, and 
said  to  be,  in  gleets  and  seminal  weakness,  an  efficacious 
corroborant  j.  but  it  is  much  weaker  than  the  other  bal¬ 
sams,  and  seldom  used,  except  as  forming  Dr.  Hill  s 
balsam  of  honey,  which  is  the  tincture  of  tolu  sweetened. 
Dose  from  five  to  twenty  drops  or  more,  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  balsam  ol  I  cru. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  of  the  London  college,  is  made  by 
boilinc  eight  ounces  of  balsam  of  tolu  in  thiee  pints  ot 
distilled  water  for  two  hours  ;  when  cold,  the  strained 
liquor  is  made  into  a  syrup  in  the  usual  way. 

The  tinctura  bulsami  tolutani  is  directed  to  be  made 
bv  dicesting  an  ounce  and  half  of  balsam  of  _  tolu  in  one 
pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  till  the  balsam  is  dissolved. 
(Ph.  Lend.  1788.)  Dose  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  ;  but 
botli  these  forms  are  very  trifling  and  inefficacious  me¬ 
dicines. 

TOM.  SeeHYBOUCounu  Americanus. 
TOME'NTUM.  Nap.  cotton.  Short  wool,- 
or  FLOCKS,  (from  tinueo ,  to  swell  up,  being  used  to  stuff 
pillows,  bolsters,  &c.)  It  is  properly  the  short  wool  not 
carded  and  spun;  and  applied  to  the  nap  on  tne  leaves 
of  some  plants  which  were  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Hence  f omentosus  is  used  to  express  the  stem  and  leaf, 
when  they  are  covered  with  hairs  so  intei woven  ns 
scarcely  to  be  discernible.  Ibis  species  ot  pubescence 
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is  generally  white  as  on  sea  plants,  and  such  as  grow  in 
exposed  situations,  calculated  to  defend  their  surface 
from  the  violence  of  the  wind. 

1  omentum  cerebri.  A  term  applied  to  the 
small  vessels  which  pass  from  the  pia  mater  to  the 
brain,  which,  when  separated  from  the  latter,  appear 
flocculent. 

dONlCA,  (from  rovo;,  (one,  from  rer/ui,  tendo). 
Medicines  which  increase  the  tone  or  strength  of  tne 
body.  In  a  more  extensive  view,  this  class  is  extreme¬ 
ly  comprehensive,  since  it  includes  every  means  which 
increases  the  powers  of  life  in  general.  Moderate 
warmth,  frequent  exercise,  not  carried  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  constitution,  irritability  exerted,  but  not 
■exhausted,  the  secretions  duly  kept  up,  and  food  of  a 
proper  quality,  and  a  due  proportion  regularly  supplied, 
may  thus  be  styled  tonics.  Yet  these  are  not  the  ob¬ 
jects  ot  the  physician  when  he  employs  this  term, 
though  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  when  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  restore  the  tone  and  strength.  By  tonics  we 
mean,  in  general,  the  medicines  exhibited  to  correct 
debility;  and.  in  our  classification  of  the  materia  medi- 
■ca,  have  divided  them  into  the  bitters  either  warm  or 
liatcotic,  the  fossils  and  astringents.  "Ibis  arrange¬ 
ment  was  not  made  without  farther  views,  which  we 
have  already  opened,  and  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
explain  more  fully. 

Early  in  this  work,  under  the  article  Astringen- 
TIA,  q.  v.  we  pointed  out  the  analogy  between  the  in¬ 
creased  density  of  the  simple  solid  and  the  increased 
tone  of  the  vital,  .connecting  it  with  the  chemical 
change,  the  precipitation  of  gelatine  with  the  tanin. 
Whatever  is  the  connection,  however,  between  astrin¬ 
gents  and  tonics,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the  chemical 
fact  to  the  latter ;  for  tonics  act  in  small  quantities,  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  one  organ,  the  stomach  ;  and  though  it 
has  been  rendered  probable  that  some  portion,  in  some 
form,  may  be  conveyed  to  the  circulating  mass  (see 
Alexander’s  Experiments),  no  adequate  quantity  can 
reach  the  smaller  vessels  to  produce  any  precipitation 
or  consequent  condensation.  If  the  precipitation  is 
made  in  the  blood,  it  may  be  asked,  what  becomes  of 
the  gelatine?  These  and  other  difficulties  have  been 
stated  in  the  article  referred  to,  and  the  conclusion 
must  be,  that  the  increased  tone  of  the  stomach  to 
which  the  medicine  is  applied  must  be  communicated 
by  the  usual  sympathy  to  the  other  organs. 

This  increased  tone  cannot,  however,  be  a  chemical 
change;  for  bark,  which  has  been  vomited  with  little  or 
*10  diminution  of  its  bulk,  has  still  stopped  an  impend- 
ing  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent.  It  is  easy  to  Bay,  that 
it  acts  on  the  nervous  power,  and  from  thence  on  the 
whole  system  ;  but  this  will  be  scarcely  considered  as  a 
satisfactoiy  explanation,  and  we  may  not  be  able  to 
oiler  one  more  so. 

Irritability  ot  the  muscular  fibres  is  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  property  of  life:  but  in  excess  it  is  productive  of 
various  diseases,  and  there  is  no  more  common  cause 
of  this  excess  than  debility.  (See  Convulsio  and 
Febkis).  If  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  nervous 
fluid,  we  must  allow  it  to  possess  different  states  of 
mobility;  and  irritability,  from  all  the  phenomena, 
must  consist  in  increased  mobility.  To  lessen  this  irri¬ 
tability  will  be  to  procure  a  return  of  strength,  if  the 
cause  of  debility  is  removed;  and  for  this  purpose  to¬ 


nics  are  employed ;  but  these  we  know  are  useless  if 
tne  original  cause  be  not  removed.  In  no  case  is  there 
greater  irritability  of  the  arterial  system  than  in  hectics  • 
but  no  tonic  will  destroy  this  if  the  suppuration  conti¬ 
nues,  or  extends.  Dyspepsia  from  infarcted  liver  will 
not  be  removed  by  any  tonic  while  the  original  com¬ 
plaint  remains. 

^  this  bo  true,  tonics  are  nearly  allied  to  sedatives, 
have  adduced  many  facts  to  prove  that  bitters,  even 
the  warm  ones,  ultimately  induce  atony,  if  continued 
tor  a  long  time;  and  the  narcotic  bitters  are  often 
powerfully  tomes,  while  some  very  active  astringents 
possess  no  tonic  power ;  on  the  contrary,  Some  power- 
tul  tonics  are  not  most  slightly  astringent,  as  the  oxides 
of  zinc  and  arsenic.  The  connection  between  astrin¬ 
gents  and  tonics  is,  therefore,  in  some  measure  acci¬ 
dental.  The  former  are  tonics  only,  so  far  as  they  are 
sedatives. 

If  we  examine  the  class  of  tonics  with  these  views, 
we  shall  find  those  of  the  slightest  powers  to  be  the 
amara  calida.  In  fact,  their  aroma  destroys  in  a  great 
degree  their  sedative  power,  and  the  former  must  be¬ 
come  habitual  before  the  latter  will  show  its  effects. 
We  thus  find  them  useful  as  tonics  before  they  act  as 
sedatives;  and  this  idea  is  confirmed  by  all  practical  au¬ 
thors,  who  recommend  short  intermissions  in  the  use 
ot  bitters,  when  the  disease  is  somewhat  lessened.  We 
know,  at  least,  that  by  long  continuance  they  become 
useless,  if  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Portland’s 
powder,  injurious.  Many  of  these  are  warmly  stimu¬ 
lant,  and  this  quality  prevents  any  injury  arising  from 
the  bitter.  3 

The  narcotic  bitters  are  superior  often  in  tonic  power 
to  the  amara  calida.  The  ignatia  amara  which  affords 
St.  Ignatius’  bean,  the  hop,  the  nux. vomica,  often  show 
tonic  powers  superior  even  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  The 
grey  nicker,  which  Neale  observes  is  more  active  in 
restoring  broken  constitutions  than  any  other  medicine, 
is  of  the  narcotic  kind.  In  our  lists,  the  nnx  vomica 
was  omitted  by  accident,  and  the  grey  nicker  has  only 
of  late  reached  us  by  private  importation  from  the 
West  Indies. 

The  fossil  tonics  show  some  astringency,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  differs  in  different  bodies.  In  the  alum,  the  iron, 
and  the  copper,  it  is  particularly  sensible  to  the  tas-te; 
but  in  some  others  it  is  not  distinguishable.  Lead,  on 
the  contrary,  is  sweet,  which  implies  a  relaxant  rather 
than  an  astringent  quality ;  yet  if  the  view  of  its  powers 
in  the  article  Plumbum  be  correct,  we  shall  find  that 
it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  powerful  tonic.  Perhaps 
the  highly  concentrated  vegetable  acids  might  have 
been  included  in  the  list;  but  facts  were  wanting  in 
their  support. 

The  more  pure  astringents  certainly  often  combine  a 
tonic  power,  and  many  of  these  are  truly  bitters;  vet, 
as  we  have  observed  that  some  active  astringents  pos¬ 
sess  no  such  power,  they  should  be  separated,  and  no 
longer  crowd  the  list  of  tonics.  Authority,  however, 
forbad,  and  we  can  only  here  enter  our  protest  against 
their  remaining  on  any  future  occasion. 

As  there  is  then  no  principle,  hitherto  ascertained,  to 
which  the  different  tonics  can  be  referred,  and  as  to  sup¬ 
pose  them  sedatives  will  meet  all  the  practical  facts  and 
the  various  phoenomena,  it  will  remain  to  enquire  under 
what  rank  they  should  be  arranged.  Though  allied  to 
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the  narcotic  sedatives,  tonics  certain])'  differ  ft °m  them : 
notone  of  the  former  display  tonic  powers.  W  here 
then  is  the  distinction?  We  introduce  the  question 
not  to  answer  it,  but  to  point  out  a  deficiency  in  the 
proof-  nor  can  it  be  supplied,  unless  we  admit,  that 
some  medicines  of  the  same  class  act  on  the  nerves, 
while  others  exclusively  affect  the  moving  powers,  a 
principle  that  we  were  unable  to  establish  in  any  consi¬ 
derable  extent.  Perhaps  these  considerations  uaay  be 
pursued;  but  we  have  already  wandered  too  far  in  the 
region  of  speculations,  nor  should  we  have  now  indulg¬ 
ed3  them,  had  we  not  inadvertently  referred,  in  more 
than  one  place,  to  the  present  article  for  this  puipose. 

TO  N ICUS,  (from  -tovos,  strength).  Tonic.  Every 
muscular  fibre  has  a  natural  tendency  to  shorten  itself, 
and  this  is  its  tonic  power.  Hence  by  the  word  tone, 
applied  to  the  system,  we  mean  the  strength  and  activity 
of  the  moving  powers  of  the  constitution. 

TO  NICI.  Diseases  from  tonic  spasm.  See  Spas- 
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We  have  few -works  of  this  kind  in  our  language,  and 
these  are  imperfect ;  but  we  some  time  since  made  * 
catalogue  of  the  publications  which  had  attracted  our 
notice  on  this  subject,  and  though  long,  we  shall  add  it 
in  a  geographical  form.  It  may  be  highly  useful  as  a 
collection  of  references  to  direct  enquiry. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Huxham  on  air  and  diseases. 

Bissett,  medical  constitution  of  Great  Britain. 

Haygafth  (philosophical  trans.  Ixviii.  Q.),  Chester, 

Millar  on  the  diseases  ot  Great  Britain. 

Sims  on  epidemics. 

Boabis  Ireland's  natural  history. 

Sydenhami  opera. 

Claramonlii  de  aere,  locis,  et  aquis  Anglic,  deque 
morbis  Angliae  vernaculis,  Loud.  IO72,  12mo. 
Wintringham  on  endemic  diseases. 


MUS  TONICUS.  ,  , 

TONSI  LL/E,  (a  dim.  of  tola,  the  kernels)  .  I  he 
TONSILS,  amygdala;  umygdalia ;  antiades;  pansthmia: 
their  disorders  are  named  tola:,  toles,  and  tolles.  Ihese 
glands,  seated,  on  each  side,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
space  left  between  the  lateral  half  arches  of  the  palatum 
molle,  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  externally  hav  e 
many  holes,  which  communicate  with  an  irregular  ca¬ 
vity  within,  containing  a  viscid  fluid,  gradually  dis¬ 
charged  from  them  into  the  throat.  _ 

The  tonsils  sometimes  swell  in  consequence  of  in¬ 
flammation  or  schirrus,  and  we  have  remarked,  that 
deafness  is  a  frequent  consequence.  Inflamed  tonsils 
sometimes  suppurate  and  break  spontaneously,  or  the 
abscess  is  opened  by  an  appropriate  instrument,  though- 
a  common  lancet,  guarded  at  its  edges  with  lint  or 
cloth,  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Schirrus  is  not 
unfrequent,  particularly  in  scrofulous  habits,  and  has 
sometimes  an  ulcerated  surface;  but,  in  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  instances,  which  the  author  of  this  article  has 
seen,  it  has  in  no  single  case  become  cancerous.  In  ad¬ 
vancing  life  the  tumour  generally  disappears  ;  but  it  may 
be  easdy  extirpated  (Memoires  de  l'Academie  de  Chi- 
rurgerie,  v.  423),  or  taken  off  by  a  ligature  (Sharp’s 
Critical  Inquiry,  cap.  0.)  Hie  tonsils  sometimes  ap¬ 
pear  to  acquire  a  cartilaginous  baldness,  ,,nd  calculi 
have  occasionally  been  found  in  them  (Iventman  de 
Calculis;  Memoires  de  l’Academie  de  Chirurgerie,  v. 

46l).  ,  c 

TO  PHUS,  (from  the  Hebrew  word  toph).  See 

Gumma.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  con¬ 
cretions  in  the  joints  of  arthritics,  called  epiporoma. 

Tophi  are  sometimes  found  under  the  tongue,  on  the 
membranes,  and  in  the  coats  ot  the  arteries  ;  but  they 
chiefly  appear  on  the  bones,  are  syphilitic  symptoms, 
and  cured  by  the  remedies  of  Lues,  q.  v. 

TO'PICA,  (from  roroj,  a  place)  ;  local  applications. 

TOPIN  A'llRIA.  See  Tali* A. 

TOPOGRAPH  I A  MEDIC  A,  (from  roiros,  locus, 
and  yp&$ri>  a  description).  A  description  of  any  situa¬ 
tion  with  medical  views.  These  accounts  are  highly 
useful  in  many  respects,  and  comprehend  the  situation  of 
any  tow  n,  the  neighbouring  hills  and  plains,  its  prevail¬ 
ing  winds,  connected  with  these ;  its  air,  the  nature  of 
its3 water,  its  seasons,  weather,  and  prevailing  diseases. 


DENMARK. 

Suter  de  statu  sano  et  morboso  accolarum  maris  Baltici. 
Batholinus  de  aere  Hafniensi. 

Henricus  de  salubritate  aeris  Havniensis. 

Pontoppidan’s  natural  history  of  Denmark  and  Nor¬ 
way. 

SWEDEN. 

Dalberg,  tal  om  nagra  det  Suenska. 

Climatets,  Stockholm,  1 777-  Murray,  bib.  iii.  35. 
Endemici  par  tractum  Sueciae,  vide  acta  naturae  cu*> 
riosorum  ii.  153. 

Lithenius  de  salubritate  Suecicae  sciagrophjat 
Linnaei  flora  Laponica. 

- amcenitates  academicre,  passim. 

Acta  medicorum  Suecicorum. 

GERMANY. 

Formey  topographia  von  Berlin. 

Adolphi  de  salubritate  Silesiae. 

Herz  Yersuch  einer  mediniseken  orsbesdireibung  der 
Uker  marckisehen  Hanpstadt  Prenzlau. 

Gravius  de  salubritate  Hassiae. 

Deichman  de  salubri  aqua  et  aere  Gottingensi. 

Schulze  de  salubritate  Hale  nostre. 

Erlich  de  morbis  et  affectibus  quibusdam  Westphalis 
familiaribus. 

Mezger  adversaria  Westphaliensis. 

Ludick  de  salubritate  aeris  in  Varmia. 

Barfoth  de  salubritate  Lundis. 

Adolphi  de  aere  Lipsiensi. 

Braun e  typographic  medicae  urbis  Lipsiensis  speci¬ 
men. 

Burgrav  de  aere,  Ac.  Francofurti  ad  Meffum. 

Pintz  et  Krapp  de  salubritate  Bambergensi 
Chartheuscr  de  aere,  aquis,  Ac.  Trajecti  ad  Viadrum. 
Hoechstelter  observ.  dec.  iv.  1 .  Auguste  Vindelicorum. 
\Veikard  vermische  Schriften  (Fuldensis). 

Oelsfcdts  typographische  beschreibung  dcs  Hcrzo- 
gtl.cms  Madeburg,  Ac. 

EUisen  medicinische  ortbeschreibung  ties  Statckens 
Hoy  a. 
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'Raiding  Beobachtungen  der  Stadt  Northeim,  undder 
umlieganden  Gegand,  Sec. 

-Willius  Beschreibung  der  Naturlichen,  Beschaffenheit 
der  Grafschaft  Hochberg. 

•Stenzel  de  praesidiis  sanitatisquibusVittenberga  abundat. 

Mediriische  national  zeitung,  1/0)8. 

Planer  de  aere,  aquis,  &c.  territorii  Erfordiensis. 

Spielman  de  aere,  See.  Argentinis. 

Holzberger  de  aere,  &c.  Argentina;. 

Hufeland’s  journal  der  practischen  Arzneykunde,  vi.  vii. 

POLAND. 

Endtell  Warsovia  illustrata. 

Neuhauser  in  medicin.  national  zeitung  (Cracow). 

HUNGARY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

Taker  de  salubritate  et  morbis  Hungariae. 

Eaty  descriptio  morborum  quorundam  Hungaris  en- 
demiorum,  Sec. 

Haidenreich  medicina  Aradiensis  vel  de  morbis  in 
Dacia  frequentioribus. 

Packner  de  Austria  morbosa  per  hyemem. 

Mayr  de  Austria  morbosa  autumno. 

Gamnigg  de  Austria  morbosa  aestate. 

Haberman  de  Austria  morbosa  per  ver. 

Gemory  de  indole  aeris  Huugarice. 

Tucker  de  salubritate  et  morbis  Hungariae. 

FRANCE. 

Histoire  et  memoires  de  la  societe  royale  de  medecine 
passim. 

Journal  de  medecine  v.  64,  65,  66,  68,  56  (Normandy). 

Menuret  de  Cbambaud  essai  sur  l’liistoire  medico- 
topograpbique  de  Paris. 

Pousse  an  Versaliariarum  salutaris  aer. 

Pescharch  an  sit  urbis  et  agri  Parisiensis  aer  saluberri- 
mus. 

Deuxivoye  ergo  aer  Parisiensis  salubris. 

Ferret  an  Clivi  Meudonici  ut  amaenus  sit  salubris. 

Cabilloui  in  Hautsierke  recueil  i.  iii.  Chalons  sur  Soane. 

De  la  Berthonye  in  Hautsierke  i.  1.52,  Toulon. 

Massac  Psean  Aureliatius,  seu  de  laudibus  salubritatis 
soli  &  coeli  Aurelianensis. 

HOLLAND. 

Van  Doeveren  de  saiiitatis  Groeninganorum  ex  urbis 
historia  naturali  derivandis. 

Van  Groenevclt  de  salubritate  aeris  urbis  Lugduno 
Batavorum. 

Scheuchzer  de  Helvetiae  aere,  aquis,  &  locis. 

Emmeris  tentamen  medicum  ad  debellandum  insalu- 
britatem  Zcalandiae. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Verdeil  mem.  de  la  societe  des  sciences  de  Lausanne 
(Lausannensis). 

Thilenius  medic,  und  chir.  bemerkungen  nebst  Bes- 
ebreibung  von  Lauterbach. 

Abbandel  der  natur  forschenden  Gesellschaft  in  Zurich 
Turica  &  Appenzellensis. 

Adolpbi  de  incolatus  montani  salubritate. 

JBluraeabach.  biblioth.  mcd.  salubritas  Bernae. 


ITALY. 

Cartegni  trattado  de  vend  in  quanto  si  appartieno  al 
medico  Sc  del  sito  della  citta  de  Pisa. 

Cagnatus  de  aeris  Romani  salubritate. 

Pugh  on  the  climates  of  Naples,  Rome,  and  Nice. 
Smollett’s  travels. 

Lancisius  de  adventitiis  aeris  Romani  qualitatibus. 
Bononi  de  situ  aquisque  Ferrariae,  &c. 

Bumaldi  de  aere  Ravenate. 

Boschi  osservationi  iutorno  alia  proprieta  salina  dell’ 
atmosfera  Ligura. 

Testi  Disinganno  overo  ragione  fisiche  fondati  su  l'Au- 
torita,  &c.  che  provano  l’aria  Venezia  interamente 
salubre. 

De  Neris  de  Tiburtiani  aeris  salubritate. 

Sarcone  on  the  constitution  and  diseases  of  Naples, 
Donii  de  restituenda  salubritate  agri  Romani. 
Constitutione  medic,  de  Fiorenza,  1780,  1 781 . 

AFRICA. 

Adanson’s  natural  history  of  Senegal. 

Memoires  sur  TEgypte,  4  v.  passim. 

Assalini  on  the  diseases  of  the  army  of  the  east. 
Goldbery’s  voyage  to  Senegal. 

ASIA. 

Russell’s  natural  history  of  Aleppo. 

Hasselquist  reise  nach  Palastina. 

Bontius  historia  naturalis  &  medica  Indiae  Orientals. 
Murray  de  stupiditate  Indiae  Orientalis. 

MINORCA. 

Cleghorn  on  the  diseases  of  Minorca. 

AMERICA. 

Rush,  medical  observations  and  inquiries. 

Currie’s  historical  account  of  the  climate  and  diseases 
of  the  united  states  of  America. 

Jobs  Saggiosullastoria  naturale  della  provincia  del  gran 
Chaco. 

Fermin  traite  des  maladies  les  plus  frequents  de  Surin- 
ambus. 

De  Dusalos  de  morbis  nonnullis  Limae  grassantibus. 
Schoepf  Reisen  dut  ch  America. 

Chalmers  on  the  climate  and  diseases  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Sloane’s  Jamaica. 

Des  Portes  histoire  de  maladies  de  St.  Domingue. 
Moseley  on  tropical  diseases. 

Dancer’s  medical  assistant,  Jamaica. 

MADEIRA. 

Adamson  the  climate  of  Madeira. 

Sloan^’s  voyage. 

This  catalogue  cannot  be  complete  in  any  branch, 
but  even  in  its  present  state  may  afford  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  serve  for  a  basis  on  which  a  more  perfect 
superstructure  may  be  erected.  A  few  little  geogra¬ 
phical  inaccuracies  to  accommodate  the  works  to  the 
nature  of  the  districts  have  been  purposely  admitted, 
to  meet  general  ideas  rather  than  political  arrangements. 
The  number  of  works  might  have  been  increased,  but 
those  omitted  are  of  less  importance  and  inferior  merit 
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on  the  same  subjects  with  those  admitted,  and  an  ob¬ 
jection  may  remain  that  the  list  might  have  been  still 
shorter  and  more  select.  The  references  in  I- ranee 
are  few,  the  country  where  this  science  has  been,  we 
have  said,  chiefly  cultivated.  This  was  the  reason  of 
its  limited  extent,  for  the  districts  examined  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  that  they  would  have  doubled  the  number  of 
works  inserted,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
volumes  where  they  are  to  he  found  : — these  are  the 
Journal  de  Medecine,  and  the  Histoire  and  Memoires  of 
the  Society  of  Medicine  at  Paris  Two  German  Jour¬ 
nals,  viz.  Hufeland’s,  and  the  Medinische  National 
Zetung,  are  quoted  for  the  same  purpose  of  abridg¬ 
ment :  the  volume  of  1/98  is  the  only  one  that  has 
reached  us. 

See  Wepfer  Dissertaliones  de  morbis  cllmatum; 
Buchner  de  exploranda  locorum  salubritate;  Fincke  in 
versuch  einer  algemeinen  medicinisch-practischen  geo¬ 
graphic  ;  Kannegieser  de  locorum  aquarum  et  aeris 
salubritate ;  Muller  de  extispiciis  veterum  in  quantum 
ad  indolem  et  temperiem  regionis  dignosceudam  valent. 

TORCULAR,  (from  torqueo,  to  twist)  The  tour¬ 
niquet  is  a  kind  of  bandage  used  to  check  haemor¬ 
rhages  after  wounds  or  amputations.  The  most  simple 
of  these  is  a  fillet,  long  enough  to  encircle  the  wounded 
limb,  with  a  small  stick  to  twist  it  round,  and  a  small 
bolster  to  press  upon  the  principal  vessel  I  he  fillet 
must  be  tied  loosely  above  the  orifice  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  bolster  placed  under  it,  over  the  artery,  and  then 
the  fillet  twisted  by  means  of  a  stick  until  it  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  tight.  When  the  wound  is  on  the  arm,  the 
tourniquet  must  be  placed  near  the  armpit,  for  there 
the  artery  is  most  superficial.  The  first  account  of  this 
instrument  is  in  a  treatise  witten  by  Mr.  Lowdham,  an 
English  surgeon,  and  published  in  i  0)79  >  but  it  has 
been  since  much  improved.  See  Plates  5  Bell  s  Surgery, 
vol.  i.  p.  26,  &c. 

To'rcular  hero'phili.  See  Cerebrum. 

TORDI  LIUM,  (quasi  torquilium,  from  torqueo,  to 
twist ;  from  its  tortuous  branches) ;  sescli  officinale  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  345.  A  plant,  the  roots  of  which  resemble 
those  of  skirret,  but  they  are  not  employed  in  medicine. 
See  Sis  arum. 

TORMENTI'LLA,  (because  it  relieves  pain  in  the 
teeth) ;  heptaphflliun,  consolida  rubra,  sertfoil,  tor- 
MENTIL  ;  tormentilia  erecta  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  716-  Up¬ 
right  septfoil  or  tormentil  is  a  plant  with  slender  up¬ 
right  stalks,  oblong  indented  leaves,  which  usually 
stand  seven  at  a  joint.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour  j  the  root  crooked  and  knotty,  of  a  dark 
brown  or  blackish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  reddish 
within.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods  and  on 
commons,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  root  is  a  strong  astringent  ;  and  its  flavour  is 
highly  aromatic.  It  gives  out  its  astringency  both  to 
water  and  to  spirit,  but  most  perfectly  to  alcohol  It 
may  be  administered  in  powder  from  ten  grains  to 
jss.  for  a  dose,  though  usually  given  in  a  decoction, 
made  by  boiling  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  root  in  three 
pints  of  water  to  a  quart ;  at  the  end  of  the  boiling 
about  a  dram  of  cinnamon  is  usually  added.  Three  or 
four  table  spoonfuls  of  this  decoction  is  a  dose.  Both 
alone  and  with  gentian  it  hath  cured  intermittent  fevers, 
but  the  dose  must  be  large,  and  the  medicine  given  in 
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substance.  It  Is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  vegetable 
astringents ;  and  where  fluxes  are  attended  with  fever, 
in  constitutions  very  irritable,  it  is  preferable  to  any 
other  medicine,  as  it  contains  a  very  inconsiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  resin  :  according  to  Dr.  Rutty,  chronic  ulcers 
are  cured  by  washing  with  wine  or  water  in  which 
the  tormentil  has  been  boiled,  and  scorbutic  ulcers  in 
the  mouth  as  well  as  relaxed  gums  and  uvula  relieved 

by  the  same  medicine.  .  ,  . 

The  decoction  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  restoring 
lost  appetite,  and  in  epidemic  dysentery  it  is  sometimes 
held  in  the  mouth  to  prevent  infection.  In  haemor¬ 
rhage  from  the  boWels,  fluor  albus,  and  involuntary 
micturition,  it  is  of  service.  The  powder  of  the  tor¬ 
mentil  root  is  an  ingredient  in  the  puhis  cum  creta  com- 
positus.  (See  Bolus.)  This  root  and  that  of  bistort 
are  similar,  and  are  sometimes  used  for  each  other.  See 
Lewis,  Cullen,  and  Rutty’s  Materia  Medica. 

TO'RMINA,  (from  torqueo,  to  grieve).  See  Ili  ACA 

PASSIO. 

To'rmina,  (from  torqueo,  to  twist).  Gone  PAINS  ; 
a  Dysentery,  q.  v. 

TORTS? ABO,  (from  the  Spanish).  A  HURRICANE; 
a  whirlwind.  According  to  Dr  Schotte  the  rainy 
season  at  Senegal  begins  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 
ends  about  the  middle  of  October :  during  this  time 
the  wind  is  generally  between  the  points  of  east  and 
south,  the  quarter  from  which  the  tornados  come.  The 
hurricane  is  preceded  by  a  disagreeable  closeness  and 
weight  in  the.air,  which  seems  much  hotter  than  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  thermometer;  its  immediate  approach  is 
known  by  the  clouds  rising  to  the  south-east,  and  join¬ 
ing  so  as  to  make  the  horizon  look  quite  black,  accom¬ 
panied  with  lightning  and  thunder  at  a  distance.  The 
breeze  dies  away  by  degrees  as  the  tornado  advances, 
and  an  entire  calm  succeeds ;  the  air  grows  yet  darker ; 
animals  and  birds  retire  and  shelter  themselves ;  every 
thing  is  silent,  and  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  from  whence 
the  tornado  approaches,  is  most  dreadful.  A  violent 
storm  comes  on  at  once,  which  is  so  cold  as  to  occasion 
the  thermometer  to  fall  seven  or  eight  degrees  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  strong  enough  to  overset  negro  huts  and 
vessels,  or  drive  the  latter  from  their  anchois,  and  throv. 
them  on  shore.  The  storm  abates,  and  heavy  rain 
follows,  accompanied  with  much  lightning  and  strong 
claps  of  thunder.  Sometimes  tornados  happen  without 
rain,  or  at  least  a  very  little  ;  but  the  storm  is  in  that 
case  more  violent,  and  lasts  longer.  It  h 3 th  been  ima¬ 
gined,  that  this  kind  of  storm  brings  some  pestiferous, 
quality  with  it,  because  several  apparently  fell  sick  in 
one  night  after  a  tornado.  Dr  Schotte  thinks  that  no 
such  ill  quality  is  thus  produced  by  it;  and  that  the 
diseases  may  be  attributed  to  the  change  it  produces 
on  the  air,  and  consequently  on  the  body;  it  may 
therefore  be  cons’dered  as  the  occasional  cause  of  3 
disease  to  which  the  body  was  predisposed  long 
before.  Schotte's  treatise  on  the  Synochus  Atra- 
biliosa. 

TORPEDO,  (from  torpor ,  numbness).  Sec  AN¬ 
GUILLA.  .  .  > 

TO  RPOR,  (from  torpco,  to  benumb).  Diminished 
sensation  and  motion,  in  a  fleshy  part  (Vogel) ;  an  inter¬ 
mediate  state  between  a  palsy  and  health  (Galen)  ;  or  a 
numbness,  or  deficient  feeling  and  motion.  Applied 
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to  the  habit,  it  very  often  means  a  sluggishness  and  in¬ 
activity  in  the  moving  powers  of  the  machine,  either 
of  the  whole  or  of  some  part.  The  torpor  of  animals, 
who  sieep  during  the  winter,  does  not  wholly  depend 
on  cold,  but  the  gradually  decreasing  appetite:  if  well 
fed,  it  may  be  prevented.  Nicholson’s  Journal. 

TO  RTIO,  (from  torqueo).  A  strain  in  a  joint. 

TORTU'RA,  (from  the  same).  A  wry  mouth. 

Tortu'ra  o'ris.  See  Trismus. 

lORTICO'LLIS,  (from  torqueo ,  to  twist,  and  collum , 
the  neck).  The  wry  neck,  an  instance  of  contractura. 

TO'TA  BO'NA.  See  Mercurialis. 

TOXICODENDRON,  (from  roj-ixov,  poison ,  and 
SeySpov,  a  tree) ;  cdera  trifolia;  the  poison-tree,  or 
poison-wood  ;  thus  toxicodendron  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  3~g. 
This  tree  is  extremely  noxious,  poisoning,  it  is  said, 
either  by  the  touch  or  smell,  especially  while  burning. 
Handling  it  has  sometimes  occasioned  blindness  for 
many  days ;  but  on  many  it  will  not  produce  any  bad 
effect.  The  poison  of  the  tree  is  temporary,  and  never 
mortal :  salad  oil  and  cream  rubbed  upon  the  parts  ex¬ 
pedite  the  removal  of  its  effects.  The  first  symptoms 
of  its  action  are  a  violent  itching  in  the  skin,  to  which 
succeed  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  part.  Some¬ 
times  the  whole  body  is  swelled  in  this  manner;  some¬ 
times  only  a  particular  part,  as  the  legs ;  and,  in  this 
case,  they  often  discharge  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water,  and  then  every  trace  of  disease  disappears.  Its 
chief  use  is  for  dyeing  linen  of  a  black  colour.  See 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xlix.  1755. 

TOXITE  SIA.  See  Artemisia. 

TRACHEA  ARTE  RIA,  (from  rpa.yy;,  rough). 
See  Aspera  arteria. 

TRACHEA'LIS  ARTE'RIA,  (from  trachea ),  runs 
up  from  the  subclavia  in  a  winding  course,  along  the 
aspera  arteria  to  the  glandula  thyroidea  and  larynx,  de¬ 
taching  small  arteries  to  both  sides,  one  of  which  runs 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  scapula. 

Trachea  lis  vena.  See  Gutturalis  vena. 

TRACHEAE.  See  Vas. 

TRACHE  LIUM,  (from  rpa.^rfo;,  the  throat ,  from 
its  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the  throat).  See  Cervicarta. 

TRACHE'LO-MASTOi'DEUS.  See  Complexus 
minor. 

TRACHELOPHY'MA,  TRACHEOCE  LE,  (from 
rfa%i)Xo^,  and  or  a  tumour).  See  Bron- 

chocele. 

TRACHEOTO'MIA,  (from  trachea,  and  repevcu, 
seco,  to  cut).  Tracheotomy,  brondiotomia,  and 
laryngotomy ;  a  division  of  the  trachea  below  the  larynx 
by  incision,  or  by  puncture,  betwixt  the  third  and 
fourth  ring,  or  a  little  lower.  The  diseases  which  may 
require  this  operation  are  obstructions  on  the  upper- 
part  of  the  larynx,  or  foreign  bodies  accidentally  intro¬ 
duced.  In  the  latter  case  we  want  only  their  removal, 
and  the  wound  may  be  then  closed;  but  if  the  opening 
is  required  for  assisting  the  breath,  it  must  remain  open 
while  the  obstruction  continues. 

In  performing  this  operation,  the  patient  is  seated  on 
a  low  stool,  and  Ins  head  held  in  an  upright  position. 
Opposite  the  third  or  fourth  ring,  the  skin  is  then  raised 
in  a  transverse  fold,  and  cut  so  deep  that  the  incision 
may  extend  longitudinally  from  the  first  ring  to  nearly 
the  sternum. 
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The  trachea  must  be  next  laid  bare  by  separating 
the  cellular  substance,  and  dissecting  away  the  muscu¬ 
lar  fibres,  that  they  may  be  removed  or  pressed  side¬ 
ways.  The  operator  then,  guiding  Ills  scalpel  by  the 
nail  of  his  left  hand,  supporting  the  trachea  by  the 
thumb  and  middle  finger,  makes  an  incision  into  the 
membianous  connection  of  the  third  and  fourth  car¬ 
tilage.  A  flat  canula  is  afterwards  introduced,  guarding 
carefully,  in  this  and  every  step  of  the  operation,  any  in- 
jui  y  to  the  back  part  of  the  trachea,  or  the  slightest  drop 
of  blood  fiom  falling  in.  This  canula  is  soon  clogged 
with  mucus,  and  a  double  one  has  been  proposed, 
that  one  part  may  be  cleaned  while  the  other  remains  \ 
but  the  mucus  prevents  their  sliding,  and  after  a  day 
or  two  the  wound  between  the  rings  will  not  close  if 
the  canula  is  removed.  The  proposal  therefore  of  some 
authors  to  take  out  a  portion  of  one  of  the  rings  is,  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  unnecessary,  and  only  re¬ 
quisite  when  the  size  of  a  foreign  body  to  be  removed 
is  too  considerable  to  admit  of  its  passing  through  a 
common  wound.  If  carefully  introduced,  so  as  not  to 
touch  the  parietes  of  the  trachea  behind,  we  have  never 
seen  it  excite  a  cough. 

Mr.  Bell  proposes  for  this  operation  a  small  flat 
trocar,  previously  passed  through  several  folds  of  linen, 
to  prevent  its  proceeding  too  far,  and  to  guard  against 
any  fluid  falling  through  the  wound  :  this  is  secured  by 
a  plate  of  metal  fitted  to  the  neck.  Ihe  aperture  of  the 
canula  is  covered  with  wet  gauze.  A  foreign  body  is 
to  be  removed  by  small  crooked  forceps  after  "the 
haemorrhage  has  ceased.  A  French  surgeon  proposes 
cutting  through  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages ;  but 
these  parts  are  highly  irritable,  and  might  occasion  dan¬ 
gerous  coughing. 

When  the  skin  is  cut  through,  a  small  incision  m3y 
be  made  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  then  a  short  but 
crooked  canula  may  be  fixed  for  the  air  to  pass  through. 
See  Sharpe’s  Operations  ;  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  403  ; 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  2g4;  Themison  Apud  Caelium 
Oculorum,  iii.  4  ;  Memoires  de  l’Academie  de  Chirur- 
gerie,  iv.  &  v. ;  Morgagni  Dissertationes  Anatomicae, 
No.  ix.;  Richer  Nov.  Commentaria  Gottingensia ; 
Wendt  Historia  Tracheotomiae  nuperrime  admi- 
nistratae. 

TRACHO  MA,  (from  rpa.-/jj;,  rough) ;  dasymma ,  if 
tettery;  tylosis,  if  callous;  and  sycosis,  if  the  pustules 
should  be  thick  or  scabrous.  In  Cullen’s  Nosology  it  is 
a  variety  of  the  ophthalmia  tarsi,  and  consists  in  a 
roughness  of  the  eyelids,  particularly  their  internal 
parts,  from  scabs,  which  differ  much  in  their  ap¬ 
pearances  in  different  instances.  These  complaints  are 
attended  with  a  weight  and  heaviness  in  the  eye,  a  swell¬ 
ing  in  the  eyelids,  a  pain  and  itching,  a  heat  and  red¬ 
ness  in  the  corners,  and  in  the  conjunctiva,  a  viscid 
humour  mixed  with  pungent  tears  flowing  from  the 
ulcers,  which  often  agglutinates  the  eyelids.  If  this 
complaint  continue  long  in  old  people,  the  lower  eye¬ 
lid  grows  thick,  and  turns  downwards,  so  that  the  car¬ 
tilage  appears  to  resemble  raw  flesh.  The  cause  is  an. 
obstruction  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  from  a  deposition 
probably  of  some  matter,  which  by  confinement  becomes 
acrid.  To  relieve  the  complaint  the  glands  must  be 
destroyed  by  a  caustic,  and  the  pain  which  it  occasions 
must  be  allayed  by  washing  immediately  with  warm. 
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water.  The  caustic  must  be  applied  twice  a  week. 

St.  Yves  on  the  Disorders  of  the  Eyes. 

Mr  Ware  calls  this  disorder  the  psorophthalnua  and 
describes  it  nearly  in  the  following  words  :  The  ducts 
of  the  ciliary  glands  are  ulcerated;  their  oily  soft  fluid, 
mixing  with  the  discharge  from  the  ulcers,  is  changed 
into  an  acrid  humour,  which  quickly  inspissates  into  a 
hard  adhesive  scab.  This  scab  spreads  the  complaint 
by  its  irritation  over  the  whole  internal  edge  of  the  eye  ¬ 
lid,  and  prevents  all  relief,  until  local  remedies  check 
the  formation  of  the  scab  by  curing  the  ulcers  which 
}>roduced  it.  This  inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the  eye¬ 
lids  produces  a  glutinous  matter,  which  closely  connects 
them  when  they  have  been  for  some  time  in  contact, 
so  as  to  require  painful  efforts  for  their  separation. 
Usually  the  ulcers  are  confined  to  the  edges  of  the  eye¬ 
lids,  but  sometimes  they  spread  over  the  whole  external 
surface,  and  excoriate  the  greater  part  of  the  cheek ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  inflammation  often  resembles  the 
accompanying  erysipelas. 

M.  St.  Yves  observes,  in  his  chapter  on  the  ophthal- 
my,  subsequent  to  the  small-pox,  that  “  the  pustules 
on  the  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  eyelids,  which  pene¬ 
trate  between  the  cilia  and  their  inner  surface,  do  not 
cicatrise,  from  the  acrimonious  serosity  which  inces¬ 
santly  covers  them ;  ulcers  in  consequence  often  con¬ 
tinue  several  years,  and  even  during  life  if  not  reme¬ 
died.”  But  though  the  small-pox  and  measles  are  fre¬ 
quent  causes  of  this  complaint,  a  slight  ophthalmia  will 
sometimes  inflame  the  lids,  producing  an  ulceration  and 
adhesion  of  their  edges.  The  small  pustules  also,  which 
form  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  ciliary  edge,  called  styes, 
have,  in  some  instances,  brought  on  a  similar  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  its  consequences ;  nor  is  it  an  uncommon 
effect  of  scrofula,  scurvy,  or  lues ;  but  most  frequently  a 
local  complaint,  though,  even  then,  sometimes. accom¬ 
panied  with  evident  marks  of  a  scrofulous  constitution. 

The  ulcerations  that  appear  to  be  superficial  are 
generally  soon  removed,  but  those  which  are  deep 
yield  with  more  difficulty  than  such  as  attended  with 

fungous  e  erai  practice  has  been  to  touch  the  ulcers 

with  the  lapis  infernalis,  two  or  three  times  a  week ; 
but  to  moderate  the  severity  of  this  method,  the. part 
was  presently  washed  with  pure  water.  The  pain  of 
this  application  has,  however,  prevented  its  use;  and 
Mr  Ware  has  proposed  a  far  less  exceptionable  method. 
When  this  kind  of  inflammation  extends  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  eyelid,  and  the  cheek,  resembling  erysi¬ 
pelas,  he  orders  antiphlogists  and  sedatives;  and  when 
the  extreme  irritability  is  removed,  finishes  the  cure  by 
means  of  the  unguentum  citrinum.  (Ph.  Ed.)  When 
the  lower  eyelid  turns  outward,  the  general  method 
proposed  for  the  psorophthalmy  is  usually  effectual ; 
and  scorbutic,  scrofulous,  or  veneral  diseases  must  be 
relieved  before  the  eyelid  can  be  benefited.  When 
from  scrofula,  the  remedies  usually  employed  should  be 
continued  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  unguentum  citrinum  must  be  sometimes  reduced 
and  rendered  milder.  The  best  method  of  lowering  is 
to  add  one-half,  or  in  irritable  habits,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  unguentum  cerussae  acetatae.  It  should  be 
applied  at  night  with  a  camel’s  hair  pencil. 

See  St.  Yves  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  Ware’s 


Remarks  on  the  Ophthalmia ;  Galen  de  Compositione 
Medicamentorum  Aitius  Tetrabib,  ii.  Serm.  iii.  42, 43  ; 
Vater  de  Trachomate. 

TRAGACA'NTHA,  (from  r  pay  os,  a  goat,  and 
axavda,  a  thorn).  See  Gummi  tragacantha. 

TRA'GEA;  draiigcca  of  Fuschius,  is  an  aromatic 
powder,  preserved  with  an  equal  quantity,  sometimes 
a  larger  proportion,  of  sugar  ;  and  taken  in  older  to 
strengthen  the  stomach,  and  dispel  wind.  The  modern 
peppermint  and  cinnamon  lozenges  are  an  improve 
formula,  with  similar  intentions. 

TRA  GI.  See  Spongia. 

TRA'GICUS.  See  Auricula. 

TRA  GOPOGON,  (from  r pay  os,  a  goat,  and  vswyov, 
a  beard ,  from  its  downy  seed,  resembling  the  beard  of  a 
goat) ;  barba  hirci ;  goat’s-beard  ;  tragopogon  pra- 
tense  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1  lOy.  The  roots  are  soft,  sweet,  nutri¬ 
tive,  and  laxative,  slightly  diuretic  and  expectorant,  but 
these  qualities  are  too  inconsiderable  to  admit  this  plant 
among  the  medicinal  ones.  The  stems  when  young 
are  eaten  like  asparagus.  See  Raii  Historia,  andScou- 
zonera,  which  it  nearly  resembles. 

TRAGOPY'RON,  (from  rpayos,  and  wogog,  buck¬ 
wheat).  See  Fagopyrum. 

TRAGOSELI'NUM,  (from  rpayos,  and  <re\ivov). 
Goat’s-parsley.  See  Pimpinella. 

TRA  GUS.  See  Auricula. 

TRA'NGEBIN  MANNA.  See  Alhagi. 

TRANSFU'SIO,  (from  transfundo,  to  pour  from 
one  vessel  to  another).  Transfusion;  or  the 
art  of  transmitting  the  blood  of  an  animal  into  the 
vessels  of  the  human  species.  When  every  disease  was 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  blood,  it  was  an  obvious  ex¬ 
pedient  to  supply  a  depraved  fluid  by  a  pure  one,  in  a 
medical  view;  and,  by  means  of  a  syphon,  the  blood  of 
a  lamb,  for  instance,  was  directed  into  the  human  veins, 
while  a  proportional  quantity  was  discharged  from  other 
veins.  As  usual  with  inventors,  the  plan  was  found 
wonderfully  successful ;  but  it  sunk  into  disgrace  fiom 
an  accident,  with  which  the  operation  was  by  no  means 
connected.  As  there  are  few  causes  of  disease  in  the 
blood,  the  operation  of  this  remedy  must  be  limited  ; 
and  there  is  little  expectation  of  its  revival,  or  of  its 
utility.  Very  extensive  details  on  this  subject  occur  in 
the  early  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

TRANSPIRA'TIO,  (from  transpiro,  to  breathe 
through).  See  Perspiratio. 

TRANSVERSA'LES  MAJO'RES  CO'LLI,  are 
long  and  thin  muscles,  placed  along  the  transverse 
apophyses  of  the  neck,  and  the  four,  five,  or  six  upper 
bones  of  the  back,  between  the  complexus  major  and 
minor.  They  rise  from  the  transverse  apophysis,  and 
are  usually  inserted  into  the  nearest  apophysis,  some¬ 
times  to  more  remote  ones. 

Tit  ansversa'les  co'lli  mino'res.  See  Inter- 
transversales. 

Transversa'les  NA'si.  These  muscles  rise  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  upper  lip,  and  run  to  the  ridge  of 
the  nose. 

Transversa'les  do'rsi  mino'res.  Winslow 
speaks  of  these  as  being  fixed  to  the  extremities  of  the 
lowermost  transverse  apophyses  of  the  back. 

Transversa'les  pe  dis.  See  Parthenar  ma¬ 
jor  and  MINOR. 
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TrANSVEHSA  lks  abdo' minis,  rise  from  the  trans¬ 
verse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  spine  of 
the  os  ileum,  the  ligamentum  pubis,  and  the  cartilagin¬ 
ous  endings  of  the  ribs  below  the  sternum,  from  whence 
their  fleshy  parts  run  over  the  peritonaeum,  and  become 
a  broad,  expanded  tendon,  before  they  pass  under  the 
rectus,  to  their  insertion  into  the  whole  length  of  the 
linea  alba.  They  press  the  belly  inwards,  and  depress 
the  ribs,  assisting  vomiting,  micturition,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  faeces. 

TRANSVERSA'LIS,  (from  transversus,  across ,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  transverse  direction  of  its  fibres,  or  of  its 
originating  in  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae). 
See  Teres  minor. 

Transversa'lis  anti'cus  pri'mus,  is  situated 
between  the  basis  of  the  occiput  and  the  transverse 
apophysis  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

Transversa'lis  anti'cus  secun'dus,  is  fixed  by 
one  extremity  very  near  the  middle  of  the  transverse 
apophysis  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  by 
the  other,  near  the  basis  of  the  first. 

Transversa'lis  co'lli,  and  lumbo'rum.  See 

MULTIFIDUS  SPINJE  MUSCULUS. 

Transversa'lis  digito'rum,  lies  transversely 
under  the  first  phalanges  of  the  toes,  is  fixed  to  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  and  inserted  into  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  little  toe. 

Transversa'lis  placenti'ni.  See  Adductor 

MINIMI  DIGITI  PEDIS. 

Transversa'lis  perin^ei.  A  muscle  sustaining 
the  perinaeum.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  another, 
styled  by  Winslow  the  inferior  prostate. 

Transversa'lis  sutura,  runs  across  the  face, 
sinking  into  the  orbits,  and  joining  the  bones  of  the 
head  to  those  of  the  face. 

Transversa'lis  urethra;  triangularis,  is  a 
digastric  muscle  lying  along  the  lower  part,  or  the 
loose  edge  of  the  ligamentum  pubis  interosseum ;  its 
two  extremities  are  fixed  in  the  branches  of  the  ossa 
pubis,  its  middle  tendon  lying  on  the  middle  of  the 
edge  of  the  ligament  just  named. 

TRANSVE  RSO-SPINA'LIS  LUMBO'RUM.  See 

SACER  MUSCULUS. 

TRANSVER'SUM  EXTE  RNUM  CA'RPI  LIGA- 
ME'NTUM,  begins  by  a  broad  insertion,  fixed  in  the 
large  extremity  of  the  radius,  about  two  fingers  breadth 
above  the  styloid  apex;  crosses  obliquely,  over  the 
convex  side  of  the  basis  radii,  and  partly  over  that  of 
the  carpus,  and  then  turning  towards  the  os  orbiculare 
is  inserted  into  it. 

Transve'rsum  inte'rnum  ca'rpi  j  an  annular 
ligament 

TRANSVERSUS.  See  Pronator  quadratus. 

TRAPEZIUM,  Os,  (rpa  Ttefyov,  a  four-si  (led  figure, 
from  its  shape) ;  the  first  bone  of  the  second  row  in  the 
wrist.  See  Carpus. 

TRAPEZIUS  MU'SCULUS,  TRAPEZIA.  See 

CUCULARIS. 

TRAPEZOI  DES,  Os,  (from  rga.i regiov,  and  eiSog, 
likeness) ;  the  second  bone  of  the  second  row  in  the 
wrist,  resembling  rather  a  truncated  pyramid  than  a 
trapezium.  See  Carpus. 

TRAULOTIS,  (from  rpauMs,  stammering )*  See 

PSELLISMUS. 


TRAUMATICA,  (from  rpaupu) ;  applications  to 
cure  wounds,  the  Greek  appellation  of  astringent  agglu- 
tinants.  See  Vulneraria. 

TRA'XINI  A'REOR  FO'LIO,  FLO'RE  CGERU'- 
LEO.  See  Azedaracii. 

TRE'DON.  See  Caries. 

TRE  MOR,  (from  rpep.ui,  to  tremble).  (See  Hor¬ 
ror.)  A  trembling,  without  a  sensation  of  cold. 
It  is  a  less  degree  of  convulsion,  and  arises  from  every 
cause  of  debility  ;  a  frequent  symptom  of  palsies,  and 
the  effect  of  excesses  in  every  kind  of  narcotic,  as  opium 
tobacco,  and  tea,  as  well  as  of  the  indirect  stimulants’ 
as  ardent  spirits.  When  connected  with  palsy,  it  arises 
from  effusions  on  the  brain  (Boneti  Sepulchretum,  lib. 
i.  sect.  xiv.  7,  9.);  sometimes  from  worms  in  the 
brain  (Obs.  10.).  A  trembling  arises  from  artificial 
and  spontaneous  discharges  of  blood ;  from  violent 
passion  and  terror;  sometimes  from  plethora,  and,  as  is 
said,  from  a  retention  of  the  semen.  Those  employed 
in  the  mercurial  mines,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  of 
this  metal,  or  its  preparations,  are  subject  to  it ;  and 
lead  often  produces  the  same  effect. 

The  cure  is  frequently  trusted  to  antispasmodics,  par¬ 
ticularly  musk ;  but  the  mineral  waters  are  often  recom¬ 
mended  and  the  sulphureous  ones,  from  sulphur  ren¬ 
dering  mercury  inert,  are  prefered,  when  this  metal 
has  been  the  cause.  Cold  bathing,  and  bark,  with  va¬ 
lerian,  are  often  useful  remedies ;  and  electricity  is  re¬ 
commended  by  De  Haen.  Small  doses  of  ipecacuanha 
are  said,  by  Martini,  to  have  been  successful.  See 
Galen,  Hamberger,  and  Richter  de  Tremore. 

TREPANA  TiO,  (from  trepanum,  a  trepan).  The 
operation  of  trepanning,  proposed  to  relieve  the 
brain  from  depressed  parts  of  the  skull,  fragments  of 
the  broken  bones  of  the  skull,  extravasations  of  blood  or 
matter,  on  or  under  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and 
other  causes  of  pressure,  of  irritation,  and  of  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Many  parts  of  the  skull  were  formerly  considered 
as  unfit  for  this  instrument,  but  the  operation  hath  been 
performed  on  the  greater  number  with  the  happiest 
success,  and  similar  objections  lie  against  some  parts  on 
which  custom  allows  the  trepan  to  be  employed. 

The  causes,  which  chiefly  require  the  use  of  the 
trepan,  are  those  in  which  a  pressure  is  evident  on  the 
brain,either  from  extravasated  fluids,  or  from  a  depressed 
bone.  Extravasated  fluids  are,  however,  often  absorbed, 
and,  for  this  purpose,  the  most  free  and  repeated 
vensesection,  with  active  saline  laxatives,  are  necessary. 
The  bleeding,  recommended  in  pleurisy,  will  not  be 
too  plentiful  for  a  strong  young  man ;  and  if  the  symp¬ 
toms  are  very  violent,  the  quantity  may  even  be  in¬ 
creased.  Thirty  ounces  have  been  taken,  and  the  eva¬ 
cuation  repeated  within  twelve  hours.  In  fact,  the 
plan  originally  laid  down  by  Wiseman  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  if  the  patient  can  be  saved. 

The  symptoms  which  show  compression  are  dilated 
pupils,  an  apoplectic  stertor,  the  pulse  particularly  low, 
full,  and  strong.  We  have  said  (see  Concussio) 
that  the  dilated  pupils  often  attend  concussion  when 
violent,  but  the  apoplectic  stertor,  and  the  slow  pulse, 
show  compression ;  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed  if  the 
pulse  does  not  rise  on  the  first  bleeding.  In  any  violent 
accident  it  will  be  certainly  proper  to  examine  the 
wound  j  but  it  is  highly  improper,  as  is  too  often  done. 
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to  cut  out  a  portion  of  the  scalp  on  every  occasion.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  cut  clown  on  the  skull,  thiough  the 
wound,  but  without  removing  any  portion  of  the  scalp. 

It  is  then  not  difficult  to  ascertain,  with  a  probe,  whe¬ 
ther  any  fracture  exists,  taking  caie  not  to  mistake  a 
suture  for  a  hssure,  and  to  examine  whether  the  peri¬ 
cranium  is  loosened  from  the  skull,  a  certain  sign  of 
serious  injury.  If  there  is  no  depression,  if  the  insen¬ 
sibility  lessens,  and  the  pulse  rises  on  copious  bleedings, 
w'e  need  not  be  more  active.  Tranquillity,  rest,  the 
lowest  diet,  and  the  other  necessary  evacuations,  will 
relieve  the  patient.  Should,  however,  the  insensibility 
increase,  whatever  be  the  appearances  on  dividing  the 
scalp,  we  must  still  proceed  to  the  operation,  for  there 
k  probably  a  considerable  extravasation.  See  Flssurje. 

Morgagni  (de  Sedibus,  8fc.  1.  ii.  12 — 20),  and  Richter 
in  his  Bibliotheca,  iv.  655,  discuss  at  some  length  the 
question  where  the  trepan  may  be  safely  applied;  but 
the  happy  boldness  of  modern  practitioners  has  prevent¬ 
ed  any  tedious  disquisition.  Copland  (Medical  Com¬ 
mentaries,  Edinburgh),  and  Gooch  (Practical  Treatise,  i. 
301,  &c.)  have  applied  it  to  the  occiput  and  the  tem¬ 
poral  bones,  and  it  is,  we  believe,  only  applied  with 
hesitation  over  the  longitudinal  sinus.  In  its  vicinity, 
on  either  side,  we  have  known  it  often  used.  Pott  has 
remarked  that  the  sutures  offer  no  difficulty,  but  in 
children;  Theden  observes  that  the  application  does 
not  succeed,  probably  on  account  of  the  strong  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  sutures.  In  fractures 
near  the  sutures  the  trepan  should  rather  be  applied  to 
either  side  of  these  divisions. 

When  the  operation  is  resolved  on,  the  instru¬ 
ments  and  dressings  in  readiness,  the  head  previously 
shaved,  must  be  held  steady  upon  a  person’s  knee. 
With  a  proper  knife  and  the  scalprum,  a  piece  of  the 
scalp  must  be  removed ;  enough  to  give  room  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  perforations.  The  incision  should 
be  bold,  so  as  at  once  to  reach  the  bone,  and  the  edge 
of  the  knife  should  be  inclined  from  the  wound  so  as  to 
cut  more  of  the  pericranium  than  of  the  skin :  then 
raising  the  pericranium  a  little  with  the  point  of  the 
knife,  quite  round  the  incision,  with  the  scalprum  the 
skull  must  be  cleared  of  its  membranes.  The  trephine 
is  the  most  commodious  instrument,  for  it  works  both 
backward  and  forward ;  and  when  the  saw  hath  entered 
well  into  the  bone,  the  central  pin  should  be  taken  out, 
as  well  as  the  saw  itself,  to  examine  the  depth  to  which 
it  hath  passed,  and  to  brush  out  the  small  portions  of 
bone  that  might  impede  the  operation.  The  diploe 
in  some  parts  of  the  cranium  is  constantly,  in  others  oc¬ 
casionally,  wanting,  and  this  circumstance  should ,be  at¬ 
tended  to.  When  the  piece  is  loose,  it  is  taken  out 
with  the  forceps ;  and  if  the  lower  edge  of  the  perfora¬ 
tion  be  rough,  it  is  smoothed  with  the  lenticular.  The 
depressed  piece  of  skull  is  next  to  be  raised  with  an 
•  elevator,  now  made  with  fulcra,  to  rest  on  the  sound 
bone.  If  extravasated  matter  seems  lodged  under  the 
dura  mater,  which  is  discovered  by  a  tumour,  it  must 
be  discharged  by  puncturing.  If  the  symptoms  of  com¬ 
pression  do  not  appear  to  arise  from  a  fracture,  but  if 
extravasation  under  a  fissure  only  is  suspected,  the  tre¬ 
phine  must  be  applied  over  one  part  of  it,  as  the  extra¬ 
vasation  is  often  immediately  below ;  and  when  the 
fissure  is  of  a  considerable  extent,  a  perforation  must  be 


made  at  each  end,  if  not  at  the  sides.  When  several 
perforations  are  made  to  remove  many  depressed  frag¬ 
ments  of  bone  that  have  their  internal  surface  larger 
than  their  external,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  trepan 
as  near  the  fractured  parts  as  possible,  and  to  unite  the 
perforations  to  avoid  cutting  the  intermediate  spaces 
with  the  head-saw.  In  places  where  the  unequal  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  skull  is  observed,  it  is  best  to  elevate  the 
piece  that  is  sawed  before  it  is  cut  quite  through,  that 
the  membrane  may  escape  unhurt. — When  an  injury 
happens  on  a  suture,  where  it  is  not  thought  advisable 
to  use  the  trepan,  a  perforation  must  be  made  on  each 
side.  When  the  pieces  of  bone  or  the  extravasated 
fluids  are  removed,  the  dressing  should  be  as  innocent 
in  quality,  and  small  in  quantity,  as  possible ;  clean  dry 
lint  to  absorb  the  matter  is  only  wanted  ;  and  this  may 
be  kept  on  by  a  common  woollen  cap,  which  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  all  bandages.  After  dressing,  the  patient 
must  be  laid  in  as  easy  a  posture  in  bed  as  possible, 
with  his  shoulders  raised.  Perfect  quiet,  open  bowels, 
venaesection,  and  a  low  diet,  are  often  equally  necessary 
before  as  after  removing  the  pieces  of  the  skull.  The 
air  of  the  patient’s  room  should  be  cool,  and  the  room 
itself  airy.  In  young  people  the  perforations  are  in 
time  filled  up  with  a  substance  of  a  bony  hardness ; 
but  in  adults  this  repair  is  less  perfect.  Sometimes  a 
fungus  proves  troublesome,  but  it  is  best  prevented  by 
applying  a  plate  of  lead,  as  invented  and  described  by 
Belloste,  and  Gooch  ;  and  removed  by  chalybeate  and 
astringent  applications,  but  it  often  yields  slowly. 

See  Belloste’s  Hospital  Surgeon  ;  Heister’s  Surgery ; 
Sharpe’s  Operations;  Gooch’s  Cases  and  Remarks; 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  220;  Hill’s  Cases  in  Surgery; 
King  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Irish  Academy  ;  Pott’s 
Observations. 

TREPANUM,  TRE'PHINE,  (from  rptfaw,  to 
perforate).  A  TREPAN;  peretcrion,  a  circular  saw, 
with  which  the  cranium  is  perforated  in  the  operation 
called  trepanning.  It  hath  received  different  names 
from  its  various  forms,  as  abaptista,  anabaptiston,  modio¬ 
lus,  ehaenicis,  terebra,  terebella.  Until  lately,  the  trepan 
was  very  generally  used,  but  the  trephine  is  more  com¬ 
modious,  and  acts  as  quickly  as  the  trepan.  See  plates 
of  Chirurgical  Instruments,  and  Trepanatio. 

TRIA'NDRIA,  (from  rpeig,  and  anjp).  The  name 
of  the  third  class  in  the  Linnaean  system,  comprehend¬ 
ing  those  plants  which  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers  with 
three  stamens. 

TRIANGULA' RES  STE'RNI,  (from  tres,  and 
angulus) ;  pectorales  interni ,  stenw-costa/es ,  rise  from 
the  side  and  edge  of  the  sternum  and  xiphoid  cartilage 
of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  third,  and  second  ribs,  to  de¬ 
press  them. 

TRIANGULA  RIS.  An  appellation  of  the  depres- 
sores  labii  superions,  scalenus,  dcltoides,  transversales 
urethrae,  pyramidalis  nasi,  and  splenius. 

Triangula'ris  ve'na.  The  external  jugular 
vein,  where  it  passes  through  the  musculus  triangularis. 

TRI'BULUS,  (from  rptSw,  to  vex).  See  Caltrops. 

TRLCA  LUMBO'llUM.  See  Plica  foi.onica. 

TRI'CEPS  AU  RIS.  See  Abductor  auris. 

TRI  CEPS,  (from  Ires,  and  caput).  Three  head¬ 
ed  ;  but  Douglas  divides  it  into  four.  It  rises  by  its 
lirst  head  from  the  fore  part  of  the  os  pubis,  and  its  ten- 
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don  is  inserted  into  the  linea  femoris  aspera  :  it  is  then 
blended  with  another  head  which  runs  down  to  the 
knee.  The  second  rises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  os 
pubis,  and  is  inserted  higher  in  the  linea  aspera  ;  the 
third  from  the  small  process  of  the  ischium,  close  to  the 
obturator  externus,  inserted  in  the  linea  aspera  behind 
the  little  trochanter ;  the  fourth  from  the  ischium  and 
its  tuberosity,  inserted  in  the  linea  aspera,  and,  join¬ 
ing  with  the  first,  forms  a  tendon  which  goes  to  the 
knee,  blended  with  that  of  the  vastus  externus.  See 
Adductor  femoris. 

Tri'ceps  exte'nsor  cu'biti,  a  three-headed 
muscle  of  the  humerus,  anconmts  major  externus  Sf  in¬ 
termix  of  Winslow ;  biceps  4’  brachialis  externus  of 
Douglass.  The  first  arises  tendinous  from  the  inferior 
costa  of  the  scapula  near  its  cervix,  and  is  styled  longus. 
The  second,  brevis ,  arises  by  an  acute  tendinous  fleshy 
origin  from  the  back  part  of  the  os  humeri,  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  head,  outwardly.  The  third,  brachialis  exter¬ 
nus,  rises  at  the  back  part  of  the  humerus.  These 
heads  unite  below  the  insertion  of  the  teres  major,  and 
cover  the  hinder  part  of  the  humerus.  It  is  inserted 
into  the  olecranon,  partly  into  the  condyles  of  the  os 
humeri,  adhering  firmly  to  the  ligament. 

TRI'CHIA,  or  TRICHIASIS,  (from  a  hair), 
ophthalmia  trichiasis  of  Cullen,  entropium,  distichiasis , 
districhiasis,  capillitium,  distichia,  an  inversion  of  the 
cartilage  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  from  which  it  bears 
upon  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  exciting,  by  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  eyelashes,  an  inflammation  in  the  eye.  It 
is  defined  by  Gorraeus,  “  A  falling-in  of  the  eyelids, 
and  a  preternatural  generation  of  hairs  on  them  ;”  and 
he  divides  it  into  three  species,  phalangosis,  ptosis,  and 
hypophysis,  to  which  another,  distichia,  has  been  added. 
See  Blepharoptosis. 

The  upper  lid  and  its  ciliary  edge,  according  to  Mr. 
Ware,  are  preserved,  both  in  motion  and  rest,  in  their 
natural  situation  by  the  equal,  though  contrary,  actions 
of  the  musculus  orbicularis,  and  levator  palpebrae  su- 
perioris.  The  skin  of  the  upper  lid  is  always  very  thin, 
flaccid,  and  folded,  so  that  in  trichiasis  of  this  lid  there 
seems  a  relaxation  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris, 
and  a  contraction  of  the  superior  part  of  the  orbicularis. 
The  cure  is  only  palliative,  when,  in  order  to  imme¬ 
diate  relief,  the  eyelashes  are  extracted  by  their  roots. 
The  radical  cure  is  effected  by  an  incision  through 
the  integuments  of  the  upper  eyelid,  from  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  to  the  outer.  The  fibres  of  the  orbi¬ 
cularis  muscle  must  then  be  so  separated  as  to  expose 
the  expanded  fibres  of  the  levator  muscle  as  near  to 
their  termination  in  the  edge  of  the  lid  as  possible,  and 
a  small  warm  cauterising  iron,  adapted  to  the  convexity 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  passed  two  or  three  times  over 
the  tendino-carneous  fibres.  Thus,  by  producing  a 
slight  irritation,  which  occasions  contraction,  a  cure 
may  be  expected. 

The  lower  lid,  whose  motion  is  very  small  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  that  of  the  upper,  is  preserved  in  its  natural 
state  by  the  equal  action  of  the  orbicular  fibres  spread 
over  it,  and  the  thickness  and  elasticity  of  the  skin 
which  covers  it.  A  trichiasis  in  the  lower  lid  can, 
therefore,  only  arise  from  a  relaxation  of  the  skin,  and 

a  contraction  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  orbicularis. 
The  cure  will  consequently  depend  on  increasing  the 


renitency  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  prevent  the  contraction 
of  the  musculus  orbicularis.  When  the  case  is  recent 
a  cure  hath  sometimes  been  affected  by  forming  a  fold 
in  the  skin  before  the  inverted  lid,  to  draw  its  edge 
from  the  eye,  and  preserving  the  skin  in  that  state 
by  the  application  of  sticking-plaster.  In  slight  cases 
the  skin  may  recover  its  tone  by  these  means ;  but  in 
others  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  off  a  small  transverse 
portion  of  the  loose  skin  below  the  edge  of  the  lid,  and 
afterwards  confine  the  sides  of  the  wound  together  by 
means  of  a  suture. 

Richter  remarks  that  he  had  often  performed  the 
operation,  and  generally  found  that  he  had  not  cut 
enough  of  the  skin,  and  consequently  had  only  lessened, 
not  cured,  the  complaint.  He  advises  every  one,  there¬ 
fore,  to  cut  much  more  of  the  external  skin  of  the  eye 
than  appears  necessary. 

Sometimes  none  of  these  methods  will  suffice,  as  the 
ciliary  edges  are  not  only  inverted,  but  likewise  con¬ 
tracted  in  their  length.  In  this  case  their  circumference 
must  be  enlarged  either  by  an  incision  of  the  outer 
angle,  or  by  a  complete  division  of  the  cartilage,  called 
tarsus,  in  the  middle.  The  first  of  these  operations  is 
no  more  than  a  simple  straight  incision  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  curved  bistory.  The  last,  which  is  seldom  ne* 
cessary,  will  be  best  performed  by  the  same  instru¬ 
ment;  only  observing,  that  the  point  be  carefully  intro¬ 
duced  between  the  globe  and  eyelid,  and  carried  be¬ 
low  the  cartilage,  that  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.; 
whence  it  is  to  be  pushed  outward  in  a  horizontal  di¬ 
rection  till  it  hath  cut  its  way  through  the  lid.  The  car¬ 
tilage  being  thus  entirely  divided,  each  portion  will  re¬ 
cede  towards  the  angles,  and  a  separation  be  left  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  will  not  only  take  off  the  complaint 
at  present,  but  prevent  its  return  for  the  future.  Bell’s 
Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  2/5;  Ware  on  the  Ophthalmy; 
White's  Surgery,  p.  247. 

TRICHI'ASIS,  (from  ■fyijjf,  hair),  a  term  for  an 
affection  of  the  urine,  in  which  something  like  hairs  is 
seen  floating.  Fissures,  or  a  roughness  in  the  skin,  of 
the  breast,  and  abscess  in  a  woman’s  breast.  Erotianus. 

Trichi'asis,  (from  the  same).  Mictio  pilurum. 
See  Plica. 

TRICHI'SMOS,  (from  the  same);  capillatio,  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  fracture  of  the  cranium,  almost  imperceptible 
to  the  sight  and  sometimes  the  cause  of  death,  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  be  discovered. 

TRICHOMA,  (from  rpiyjs,  hairs).  See  Plica 
polonica. 

TRICHO'MANES,  (from  ?§iyes,  hairs,  and  /xavof, 
•thin,  because  it  resembles  fine  hair).  See  Adian- 
THUM  NIGRUM. 

TRICORNES,  (from  tres,  and  cornu)-,  muscles 
which  have  three  terminations,  or  horns. 

TRICOCC/E,  (from  rpstg,  and  xoxxoj),  the  thirty- 
eighth  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus’s  natural  method, 
consisting  of  a  three-cornered  capsule,  containing  three 
seeds  in  three  separate  cells.  The  order  is  not  strictly 
natural. 

TRICUSPIDA'LES  VA'LVUL/E,  (from  tricuspis). 
See  Cor. 

TRI'ENS.  See  Cyathus. 

TRIFO'LIA  SPI'CA.  See  Caaponga. 

TRIFO’LIUM,  (from  tres,  and  folium,  because  it 


.has  three  leaves  on  one  stalk).  Trefoil.  Quadri- 
foliiim  trinitas.  Clover,  used  for  feeding  cattle  only. 
See  Raii  Historia. 

TRIFO'LIUM  ACETO'SUM.  See  Acetosf.lla, 
under  Acetosa. 

Trifo'lium  palubo'sum.  Marsh  trefoil, 
or  btjckbean.  Mtnyanthcs  trifoliata  Lin.  Sp.  PL 
208,  is  a  plant  with  large  oval  leaves,  pointed  at 
each  end  like  those  of  the  garden  bean  ;  set  three  toge¬ 
ther  on  long  pedicles,  which  embrace  tire  stalk  to  some 
height,  leaving  it  afterwards  naked  to  near  the  top, 
whence  arises  a  short  spike  of  pretty  large  reddish- 
white  monopetalous  flowers,  each  cut  into  five  seg¬ 
ments,  hairy  on  the  inside,  and  followed  by  an  oval 
seed-vessel.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  marshy  places, 
and  flowers  in  May.  The  leaves  are  of  a  penetrating 
bitter  taste,  which  they  impart  both  to  water  and  spirit, 
without  any  remarkable  flavour.  They  are  usually  in¬ 
fused  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  some  grateful  aro¬ 
matic,  as  orange  peel,  or  the  canella  alba.  If  a  pint  of 
this  infusion  is  drank  in  a  day,  it  is  diuretic  and  laxa¬ 
tive.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

This  plant  has  been  highly  commended  as  a  tonic, 
a  bitter,  and  astringent,  and  supposed  to  be  singularly 
successful  in  scurvy,  dropsy,  jaundice,  asthma,  periodi¬ 
cal  head-ach,  intermittents,  hypochondriasis,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  scrophula,  worms,  gout,  cachexy,  catamenial  ob¬ 
structions,  palpitations  of  the  heart:  in  infusion,  it  has 
proved  a  good  wash  in  the  impetigo,  scabies,  and  tinea, 
according  to  the  report  of  Francus. 

Dr.  Cullen  considers  it  a  very  pure  bitter,  of  a  strong 
kind,  not  losing  its  strength  by  drying,  and  has  seen 
several  instances  of  its  good  effects  in  some  cutaneous 
diseases  of  the  herpetic  and  apparently  cancerous  kind, 
taken  by  infusion,  like  tea.  (Materia  Medica.)  In 
these  diseases,  as  well  as  in  some  rheumatic  and  hy¬ 
dropic  cases,  it  has  lately  been  much  used  as  an  altera¬ 
tive  and  aperient.  It  is  a  bitter,  however,  of  the  nar¬ 
cotic  kind,  and  though  such  have  been  styled  deob¬ 
struent,  we  have  never  had  any  evidence  of  its  utility 
in  visceral  obstructions.  It  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  hops  in  malt  liquors.  The  leaves  may  be  given  in 
powder  from  3i.  to  3ij.  two  or  three  times  a  day;  but 
a  strong  infusion  joined  with  some  grateful  aromatic  is 
perhaps  preferable. 

Trifo'lium  arve'nse.  See  Lagofus. 

Trifo'lium  au'reum  and  hepa'ticum.  See 
Hepatica  nobilis. 

Trifolium  odoratum.  See  Lotus  urbana. 

Trifo'lium  caballi'num,  and  melilo'tus. 
See  M f.li  lotus. 

TRIGE  MINI  NE'RVI,  (from  tres,  and  geminus)  ; 
ivnominati.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  rise  from 
the  annular  processes,  where  the  medullary  processes 
of  the  cerebellum  join,  in  the  formation  of  that  tuber, 
to  enter  the  dura  matter  near  the  point  of  the  petrous 
process  of  the  temporal  bones;  and  then  sinking  close 
to  the  receptacula,  at  the  sides  of  the  sella  turcica, 
each  becomes  in  appearance  thicker,  and  goes  out  of 
the  skull  in  three  great  branches;  orbital,  maxillaris  su¬ 
perior  and  inferior. 

TRIGEMINUS  MU'SCULUS.  See  Com  plexus. 

TRIGONE'LLA,  (from  r^iyovoz).  See  Fcenum 
graccum. 

TRIGY'NIA,  (rpsiz,  andyup;).  The  third  order  in 


the  first  thirteen  classes  of  the  Linnsean  system,  except 
the  first,  fourth,  and  seventh,  including  those  herma¬ 
phrodite  plants  which  have  three  pistils  in  each  flower, 
TRIHILATfE,  (from  (res,  and  hilum,  a  mark  in  the 
seed).  The  twenty-third  order  in  Linnaeus’  natural  me¬ 
thod.  It  consists  of  plants  which  have  three  seeds 
each,  marked  with  a  cicatrix  where  they  are  fastened 
to  the  fruit.  It  contains  but  one  or  two  plants  ever 
used  either  as  food  or  medicine,  and  is  by  no  means  a 
correctly  natural  order. 

TRIJUGUS,  (from  tres,  and  jugum).  A  pinnate 
leaf  with  three  pair  of  leaflets. 

TRILOCHIS,  (from  rpeiz,  and  yXw%if).  The 
pubes  of  plants,  when  they  have  three  curved  hooks. 

TRINITAS,  (from  trinus t  by  threes).  See  Tri fo¬ 
lium. 

TRIOE'CIA,  {rpsiz,  and  oixoz).  The  third  order  in 
the  class  polygamia  of  Linnaeus,  containing  plants 
which  have  male  and  female  flowers  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies,  on  three  distinct  individuals. 

TRIO'RCHIS,  (from  rpeiz,  and  0£%i;).  A  person 
with  three  testicles. 

TRIPA'STRUM  APPELLIDIS.  A  machine  for 
setting  fractured  limbs  on  the  principle  of  one  for 
launching  ships,  invented  by  Appellides  or  Archi¬ 
medes.  It  was  worked  by  three  cords,  and  conse¬ 
quently  called  tripast  rum. 

TRIPETALOIDEA3,  (from  tria,  and  petala).  The 
fifth  order  of  Linnaeus’  natural  method,  chiefly  con¬ 
taining  grasses;  but  all  the  genera  have  not  three  pe¬ 
tals. 

TRIPLEX  MU'SCULUS.  See  Triceps. 
TRIQUE'TRA  O'SSA,  (from  tres).  Ossa  Wormiana, 
from  Wormius,  who  first  observed  them,  are  small 
irregularly  shaped  pieces,  principally  betwixt  the  parie¬ 
tal  and  occipital  bones,  joined  by  true  sutures  to  their 
adjacent  bones. 

TRI  SMUS,  (from  rpitju.  strideo,  to  gnash)-,  capis- 
trum,  tortura  oris,  locked  jaw.  Dr.  Cullen  considers 
this  as  a  species  of  tetanus,  defining  it  a  spastic  rigidity, 
particularly  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  varieties  are,  1. 
Trismus  nascentium,  which  seizes  infants  within  the 
two  first  weeks  from  their  birth;  2.  Trismus  traumati- 
cus,  from  a  wound,  or  cold;  to  this  belong  the  angina 
spasmodica,  convulsio  a  pun ctur a  nervi:  trismus  cat arr ha¬ 
lts.  The  fifteen  other  species  of  Sauvages  he  considers 
as  spurious,  or  false ;  either  because  they  do  not  depend 
upon  spasm  ;  because  they  are  rather  convulsive  than 
spasmodic;  or,  are  affections  of  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
rather  than  of  the  lower  jaw.  See  Synopsis  Nosologiae 
Methodicae,  vol.  ii.  p.  214.  ' 

Every  kind  of  irritation  will  induce  the  disease. 
Wounds  and  operations  of  almost  every  sort  have  been 
its  causes:  even  pulling  by  the  hair,  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth,  the  irritation  from  an  artificial  tooth, 
a  caustic  applied  to  a  bubo,  repelled  erysipelas,  sup¬ 
pressed  perspiration,  cold  during  the  use  of  mercury, 
continued  cold  with  damp  in  the  warmer  climates,  vio¬ 
lent  vomiting,  retained  meconium,  an  improperly  tied 
navel-string,  and  a  fit  of  passion,  terror,  or  hysteria,  are 
said  to  have  occasioned  it.  In  one  instance  it  arose 
from  a  burn  on  the  hand,  which  was  relieved  by  re¬ 
peated  effusion  of  cold  water,  and  was  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  affection  of  the  stomach.  Dr.  Huck  Saun¬ 
ders  found  a  large  proportion  of  his  wounded  soldiers 
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seized  with  it,  who  had  been  left  in  a  cold  night  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  action,  though  in  so  high  a  latitude  as  that 
ot  1  iconderago.  It  is  most  commonly,  however,  fatal 
in  warm  climates,  where  the  debility  and  the  irritability 
of  the  constitution  are  considerable.  It  is  said  to  affect 
parrots,  and  is  undoubtedly  often  fatal  to  horses. 

Opium,  as  in  tetanus,  is  the  principal  remedy,  and  it 
has  been  topically  applied  to  the  ruasseter  muscle,  to 
the  umbilical  cord  of  a  newly-born  child,  and  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet  Dr.  Rowley,  who  cures  the  worst 
diseases  with  the  most  insignificant  medicines,  informs 
us  that  opium,  musk,  and  warm  bathing,  were  together 
ineffectual  in  trismus,  where  other  antispasmodics  have 
been,  it  is  said,  used  with  success.  Musk  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Hack  in  the  Medical  Observations  and 
Inquiries,  iii.  31;  oil  of  amber  by  Dr.  Carter,  in  the 
Medical  Transactions,  ii.  4;  and  the  fetids  which  Dr. 
Carter  also  used,  by  Stoll,  vii.  353.  Mercury  has-been 
highly  recommended  by  Rush,  by  Home,  and  Stoll; 
nor  is  there,  we  have  seen,  a  more  certain  method  of 
supporting  the  action  of  the  system  than  by  a  mercu¬ 
rial  course.  In  general,  however,  there  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  its  action. 

"VV  ilh  a  similar  view  of  supporting  the  action  of  the 
system,  warm  bathing  and  diaphoretics  have  been  re¬ 
commended  by  Stoll  and  Chevalier,  whiie  the  same  end 
has  been  obtained,  though  by  opposite  means,  viz.  cold 
bathing  and  cold  affusions  (Lind  on  the  Diseases  of 
Warm  Climates;  Currie’s  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  London;  Philadelphia  Transactions,  i.  21).  Elec¬ 
tricity  and  blisters  have  been  found  good  auxiliaries. 

When  arising  from  a  wound,  active  stimulants  have 
been  applied,  perhaps  to  destroy  the  irritation  by  excess 
of  excitement,  or  the  part  when  unimportant  has  been 
amputated,  but  we  ought  to  reflect  that  after  an  opera¬ 
tion  the  disease  is  as  likely  to  recur  as  from  the  former 
injury.  Yet  on  the  whole  a  lacerated  wound  is  a  more 
common  cause  of  the  spasm  than  one  inflicted  by  a 
sharp  instrument.  See  Tetanus. 

TRI'SMUS  DOLORI'FICUS;  dolor  faciei 
CRUCIANS,  q.  V.  tic  do/oureu.V,  PAINFUL  AFFECTION 
of  the  face,  extremely  violent  excruciating  pain, 
often  excited  by  opening  and  moving  the  mouth,  at¬ 
tended  with  copious  ptyalism,  pervigilium,  and  con¬ 
tinued  convulsive  agitation  of  the  adjacent  muscles. 
Dr.  Haighton,  (Medical  Records  and  Researches, 
17-03)  successfully  treated  this  disease  by  an  entire  di¬ 
vision  of  the  suborbitar  nerves ;  but  Andre  had  long 
cured  before  this  complaint  by  burning  with  a  cau¬ 
tery  the  same  nerve,  and  by  excision:  the  disease 
was  greatly  alleviated  by  the  ulcers  formed  by  cauteris¬ 
ing,  though  they  did  not  touch  the  nerve  affected. 
(Sauvages’  Nosologia  Methodica,  ii.  533.)  We  have  al¬ 
ready  considered  this  subject  in  the  article  referred  to, 
and  now  resume  it  chiefly  to  suggest  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

I  he  operation  is  not  always  effectual;  and  when  it 
has  appeared  so  for  a  time,  the  pain  has  returned  with 
great  violence,  after  some  months  or  years.  The  sus¬ 
picion  which  this  fact  excited  led  to  a  farther  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  complaint,  and  in  a  violent  instance  of  the 
disease,  the  eye  and  the  stomach  appeared  to  be  affect¬ 
ed  beyond  what  mere  sympathy  might  demand.  The 
nerves  which  supply  the  eye  externally,  and  the 
slight  connection  of  the  intercostal  with  the  brain,  are 
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nearly  from  the  same  spot  in  the  cerebrum,  and  it  did 
not  seem  improbable  that  the  disease  ma£  have  really 
been  at  the  origin  of  the  nerve,  though  felt  as  usual  at 
its  extremity.  This  reasoning  led  the  author  of  this 
article  to  employ  the  arsenic,  and  in  one  instance  with 
a  decided  good  effect.  Others,  led  perhaps  by  different 
views,  have  since  used  it,  apparently  with  some  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  still  more  lately  a  mercurial  salivation  has 
been  found  useful. 

TR1SSA  GO,  (quasi  fristaga,  frotn  tristis,  because  it 
dispels  sadness).  See  Chamjedrys  and  Scordium. 

TRISTI  TIA,  (from  tristis,  sad).  Grief  or  sor¬ 
row,  relaxes  the  solids,  impairs  the  vital  power,  and 
checks  perspiration:  it  particularly  weakens  the’  sto¬ 
mach  and  intestines,  occasioning  flatulence  and  every 
symptom  of  weakness.  Opiates  in  moderate  doses  are 
beneficial. 

TRITTEOPHY'A,  TRFTAE  US,  (from  rptl a;®-,  a 
tertian,  and  <f>vw,  nasco),  an  epithet  of  a  fever  resembling 
a  tertian,  but  with  obscure  or  short  intermissions.  Lin¬ 
naeus  calls  it  a  continued  tertian.  Erotianus  defines  it 
a  fever  which  gives  signs  of  approaching  paroxysms, 
but  though  the  intervals  are  regular,  it  never  arrives  at 
perfection.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  great  resem¬ 
blance  of  a  tertian ;  and  it  is  often  called  a  small  semi¬ 
tertian.  Dr.  Cullen  properly  considers  it  as  a  remittent 
fever,  of  the  tertian  type. 

TRITICUM,  (from  fcro,  to  thresh).  Wheat; 
frumentum,triticiim  hybernum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  126.  Whether 
in  the  form  of  flour  or  of  starch,  it  is  the  most  gluti¬ 
nous  of  the  farinacea,  and  tiffs  is  the  farinaceous  food 
most  generally  used  by  the  superior  classes  over  the 
whole  of  Europe.  It  can  be  formed  into  a  more  per¬ 
fect  kind  of  bread  than  any  other  of  the  cerealia  yet 
known.  See  Panis,  Bread,  and  Cerelia. 

Tri'ticum  re'pens.  See  Gramen  caninum. 

Tri'ticum  vacci'num.  See  Mf.lampyrum. 

TRITO'RIUM,  (from  trito,  to  beat  small).  See 
Depuratio. 

TRITUllA'TIO,  (from  triturare,  to  mb  or  grind). 
Trituration.  The  reducing  a  solid  body  ito  a  sub¬ 
tile  powder,  or  grinding  with  some  liquid.  Powders 
are  united  by  trituration  with  a  view  to  their  subse¬ 
quent  division  into  doses. 

TRO  CAR.  The  name  of  an  instrument  used  to 
discharge  the  water  in  an  ascites;  from  the  French 
words  vn  trois  quart,  a  three  quarters,  expressive  of  the 
triangular  point  of  the  instrument.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  canula  for  the  fluid  to  pass  through;  but  as  this, 
whatever  be  its  tenuity,  must  furnish  some  resistance 
in  passing  through  the  integuments,  it  is  now  con¬ 
structed  to  sink  into  a  circular  shoulder,  and  room  is 
made  for  withdrawing  it  by  the  elasticity  of  the  canula, 
slightly  divided  a  little  way  from  its  extremity. 

TROCHANTE  RES,  (from  rpey^w,  to  run,  because 
several  muscles  that  move  the  thigh  are  inserted  into 
them).  Two  processes  of  the  thigh  bone,  of  unequal 
size.  See  Femoris  os. 

TROCHI'SCI,  (a  dim.  of  r^o^og,  awheel),  artiseus, 
tube/ la  bacilli,  pasta  regia,  pastiltias,  cy  disci,  dactylics, 
morsellus,  morsulus ;  troches  also  called  tablets  and 
cakes,  are  made  by  mixing  the  medicine  with  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  sugar,  and  the  mucilage  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth;  and  when  formed  into  a  stiff  paste  it  is  cut 
into  proper  portions,  and  dried.  This  form  is  adapted 
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for  medicines  designed  to  be  slowly  swal  owed,  as  de¬ 
mulcents,  which  chiefly  sheath  the  epiglottis,  and  the 
remedy  for  the  bronchocele.  Modern  refinement  has ' 
extended  their  use,  and  we  have  peppermint,  cinna¬ 
mon,  ginger,  paregoric,  and  even  ipecacuanha  drops, 
since  it  has  been  fashionable  to  take  small  doses  ot  ipe¬ 
cacuanha  for  indigestion.  These  lozenges  are  of  easy 
conveyance,  and  ready  when  suddenly  wanted.  Ihe 
chief  objection  to  this  form  is  when  an  antacid  is  re¬ 
quired,  since  the  sugar  sometimes  creates  more  acid 
than  the  absorbent  neutralises.  See  Collix. 
TROCHl'SCI  CY'PHEOS.  See  Cyphi. 
TROCHIT/E.  See  Entrochus. 

TRO'CHLEA.  i\sac,  a  pulley,  (from  rpsyyo,  to 

run),  a  cartilaginous  pulley,  through  which  tire  tendon 
of  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  passes. 

TROCH LEA'RES,  (from  trochlea).  See  Pathe- 

TROCHLEA'RIS  MU'SCULIJS.  See  Obliouus 

MAJOR  OCULT,  or  SUPERIOR  AM  ATOKIUS. 

TROCHOI  DES,  (from  res yj>c,  rota,  and  eidosjor- 
ma,  similar  to  a  wheel) ;  area  commissura,  an  epithet  of 
an  articulation,  or  juncture  of  bones,  when  one  is  in¬ 
serted  into  the  other  like  an  axletree,  which  has  the 
motion  of  a  wheel.  The  first  and  second  vertebrae  ot 
the  neck  are  articulated  in  this  manner. 

TROI  SIEME,  LE,  MU'SCLE  DU  TRI  CEPS. 
See  Abductor  femoris,  Tertius  and  Magnus. 
TRO'MPA.  See  Cete  a  dm  ir  abiue. 

TSI'AM  PA'NGAM.  See  Campechense  lig¬ 
num. 

TSIANAKUA.  SeeCosTUS. 

TSJ  E  RU-CA'NSJAVA.  See  Bang  we. 

TUBA  EUSTACHIA'NA,  (from  tubus,  a  holloxu 
pipe) ;  (Kjuccducus,  aquarluctus  lallopii,  meatus  earns, 
ductus  auris  palatmus,  meatus  a palato  ad  aurem,  was  rust 
discovered  by  Alcmenon,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  who 
called  it  the  auditory  passage ;  but  Eustachius  claims 
the  honour,  and  from  him  its  present  name  is  derived. 
Fallopius  calls  it  the  aqueeduetj  others  ductus  auris 
palatinus.  This  tube  passes  from  the  tore-part  of  the 
drum  of  the  ear  to  the  back  part  of  the  nose,  above 
the  root  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  and  allows  the 
air  to  pass  inwards.  See  AUDITUS,  Sonus  and  SuR- 

DITAS.  .  c 

TU'BiE  FALLOPIAN.dE,  parastatpe  taricoscc  ot 
Rufus  Ephesius,  rise  from  the  uterus,  and  are  there 
large  enough  to  receive  a  hog’s  bristle  ;  they  then  pro¬ 
ceed  in  a  tortuous  course,  and  terminate  near  the  ova- 
ria,  in  an  irregular  fringe,  where  their  diameter  is  about 
a  third  of  an  inch.  This  fringe  is  called  morsus  diaboli, 
or  foliaceum  ornament  urn,  and  is  hung  upon  a  membrane 
like  the  mesentery,  between  the  doublings  of  which 
the  vessels  run  to  the  tubes.  Their  use  is  to  supply  a 
passage  for  the  ovum,  from  the  ovarium  into  the  uterus, 
subsequent  to  impregnation.  These  tubes  are  some¬ 
times  found  cartilaginous,  sometimes  a  feetus  has  been 
found  in  them,  so  that  the  animation  of  the  ovum  pre¬ 
cedes  its  escape  from  the  ovary.  In  one  instance  it  has 
been  found  ossified,  and  frequently  from  different 
causes  imperforated.  (Sandifort  Observationes  Ana- 
tomico-Pathologicae ;  Wcilbrecht  in  Comment.  Petro- 
politan,  iv.  2(31).  It  has  prolapsed  through  a  fissure  in 
the  vagina.  See  Generatio. 

VOL.  II- 


Tu'bje  no'vus  Valsa'lva:  mu'sculus-  See 
Circumflexes  palati. 

TUBERA-  (from  talmr,  PTebrew).  Tumours  of  the 
solid  parts,  not  containing  a  fluid.  See  Amanita. 

TUBE'RCA  CERVl'NA,  (from  tuber ,  a  round  ball). 

See  Amanita. 

TUBE'RCULA  MAMILLARIA.  See  Papilla: 

MAM  ILL  ARES. 

TUBE  RCUI,A  QU  ADRIGEMINA,  CORPORA  £>UA- 
DRIGEMINA,  EMINKNTIJE  QU ADRIGEM IN32,  four 
white  oval  tubercles  of  the  brain,  two  of  which  are  si¬ 
tuated  on  each  side  over  the  posterior  orifice  of  the 
third  ventricle  ahd  the  aquaeduct  of  Sylvius.  See  JSi  ai  es 

and  Testes.  ,  .  ,  . 

TUBE'RCULUM,  (a  dim.  of  tuber)  ;  epanasttisis , 

phyma ;  a  hard  superficial  tumour,  circumscribed,  and 
permanent,  or  proceeding  very  slowly  to  suppuration. 
See  Vomica. 

Tube'rculum  Lower i.  See  Cor. 

Tube'rculum  annulare.  See  Medulla  ob¬ 
longata.  „  .  , 

TU'BULI  LAClTFERI,  (a  dim.  of  tubus,  a  pipe) . 

See  Lacti FF.iu  ductus. 

TUBULO  SUM  FO  LIUM.  See  Faiictus. 
TU'BULUS  DENTA'LIS.  See  Dentalium. 
Tu'bulus  mar'iNus.  See  Antalium. 

TU'GUS.  See  Amomum. 

TUMIDO  SI,  (from  tumco,  to  swell).  Sec  Intu- 

MESCENTI 35.  V  „ 

TU'MIDUM,  (from  the  same).  See  Broncho¬ 
cele.  .  , 

TUMOR,  (from  the  same).  Botiior,  Arab.  q.  v. 
cpaiiastasis.  The  morbid  enlargement  of  a  particular 
part,  without  being  caused  by  inflammation.  Ibis  de¬ 
finition,  though  plain  and  simple,  is  not,  however,  un¬ 
exceptionable  ;  for  dropsical  swellings,  from  their  ex¬ 
tent,  would  be  excluded,  and  yet  hydrocele  must  be 
introduced,  unless  it  be  alledged  that  in  this  case  the  tu¬ 
mour  extends  above  the  organ  affected.  Mr.  Aberue- 
thy  limits,  on  the  contrary,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
too  strictly,  confining  it  to  such  swellings  as  arise 
from  new  productions;  yet  he  is  compelled  to  admit 
enlarged  glands,  as  their  contents  may  be  such,  thougi 
it  will  be  obvioils  that  extirpation  or  death  must  take 
place  before  it  be  ascertained  whether  any  given  dis¬ 
ease  is  in  reality  a  tumour.  With  all  these  difficulties 
before  our  eyes,  we  may  have  erred  in  our  ariangement 
(see  Nosology)  :  but  this  is  now  of  little  importance; 

nor  shall  we  stay  to  defend  it.  .  . 

The  only  other  classification  we  have  met  with  is  in  a 
work  which  seems  to  have  rarely  reached  this  country, 
since  Mr.  Abernethy  has  not  seen  it,  Plenck’s.  The  first 
part  was  published  in  Latin,  at  Vienna,  in  octavo,  1/  b/ , 
and  about  three  afterwards,  in  the  German  language,  at 
Dresden  and  Leipsic.  He  divides  tumours  into  sixteen 
genera,  inflammatory,  purulent,  gangrenous,  indurated, 
watery,  bloody,  encysted,  excrescential,  bony,  earthy, 
airy,  salivary,  bilious,  milky,  spurious  herniary,  and 
organic.  As  the  work  is  rare,  we  shall  mention  a  few 
examples  of  the  more  important  classes.  '1  ho  inflam¬ 
matory  tumours  are  the  true  erysipelatous  ones  without 
fever  ;  the  indurated  the  strumous  ;  the  aqueous  the  yn.~ 
phutic,  which  is  a  smooth,  round,  white,  indolent,  an  e  as- 
tic  swelling,  arising  from  a  ruptured  lymphatic.  Among 
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s>bc  cystic  tumours  he  mentions  lipoma,  which  differs  from 
teatom  in  containing  fat  only,  though  there  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  whose  contents  are  different,  referred  to  sarcoma. 
An  instance  of  the  excrescential  tumours  is  the  cercosis, 
a  polypus  from  the  uterus  or  vagina  ;  of  the  bony,  exos¬ 
toses,  tophi,  or  gummata  ;  of  the  earthy,  arthritic  tophus, 
and  the  sublingual  calculus.  Pneumatosis  is  a  species  of 
aereal  tumours  ;  but,  when  general,  is  called  emphysema  ; 
ranula  of  salival :  sparganosis,  a  painful  swelling  of  the 
mammae,  and  the  milky  abscess,  are  species  of  the  lacteal 
tumours.  All  enlargements  of  the  scrotum  or  umbi¬ 
licus,  if  not  organical,  are  styled  by  Plenck  herniary. 
The  liparocele,  which  Morgagni  calls  steatocelc,  a  fatty 
swelling  of  the  cellular  membrane  which  surrounds  the 
scrotum  and  testes  ;  and  the  lipompha/us,  a  fatty  hernia 
of  the  umbilicus,  are  of  this  kind.  The  organic  swell¬ 
ings  are  gibbosity  of  the  vertebra:,  hernia,  ice. 

Other  authors  divide  tumours  into  watery,  fleshy, 
cystic,  flatulent,  fungous,  humoral,  milky,  stony,  lym¬ 
phatic,  menstrual,  metastatic,  salival,  phagadenic,  po¬ 
lypous,  bloody,  schirrous,  wormy,  and  solid  ;  but  such 
minutenesses  must  not  at  present  detain  us. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  considering  tumours  as  new  parts, 
chiefly  confines  himself  to  the  sarcomata.  His  first 
species  is  the  common  vascular  or  organised  sarcoma  ; 
the  next  the  adipose,  followed  by  the  pancreatic,  the 
cystic,  the  mammary,  the  tuberculated,  the  medullary, 
and  the  carcinomatous.  The  encysted  tumours  con¬ 
clude. 

Our  author  seems  to  think  that  tumours  possess  an 
independent  life.  A  clot  of  blood  first  effused,  sus¬ 
pended  against  any  membrane  by  a  short  pedicle,  is 
soon  supplied  with  vessels  passing  through  the  pedicle, 
and  these  deposit  the  peculiar  substance  of  the  tumour, 
gradually  enlarging  it  till  the  coats  can  no  longer  resist 
the  distending  power.  They  then  crack,  the  substance 
ot  the  tumour  sloughs  off,  and,  though  at  first  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  cicatrisation  is  perceivable,  it  soon  becomes  a 
foul  ulcer,  and  the  discharge,  with  the  debilitating 
power  of  the  attending  fever,  proves  fatal. 

This  short  abstract  of  the  pathology  is  sufficient  to 
explain  our  author’s  system,  and  we  shall  add  a  few 
observations  on  it,  as  it  militates  against  what  we 
consider  a  fundamental  principle  in  physiology,  the 
identity  and  unchangeableness  of  the  primordial  germ. 
With  this  view  we  remarked,  that  the  deviations  in 
bulk  were  limited.  When,  however,  the  continuity 
of  the  containing  znembranes  is  broken,  and  blood 
exudes,  the  exposed  vessels  will  probably  shoot  to 
some  distance,  though  no  considerable  one.  Jn 
cases  of  tumours  these  vessels  may  be  found  in  the 
neck;  but  very  few  contain  vessels  in  their  substance, 
which  the  most  dextrous  anatomist  can  inject.  Mr. 
Abernethy,  too,  injures  his  own  system,  by  remarking 
that  the  coats  of  the  tumour  are  the  thickened  cellular 
texture  around,  from  which  they  arc  supplied  with  ves¬ 
sels,  and  the  whole  hypothesis  becomes  unnecessary;  for 
the  substance  of  the  tumour,  if  gradually  deposited  at  its 
base,  will  impel  the  former  depositions, and  proportion¬ 
ally  distend  it  at  its  fundus:  we  know,  from  observa¬ 
tion,  that  such  tumours  really  increase  from  their  base. 
The  position,  that  such  tumours  are  not  organised 
bodies,  does  not  rest  wholly  on  the  failure  of  injec¬ 
tions  j  for  the  gradual  changes  of  the  tumours  prove 
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that  all  the  effects  are  produced  from  the  coats,  which 
are  confessedly  not  new  productions.  The  coats  in¬ 
flame,  suppurate,  and  burst;  the  contents,  no  longer 
confined,  melt  into  a  curdly  mass,  and  the  patient  sinks 
from  debility.  Thus  the  whole  system  seems  to  totter; 
for  the  containing  coat  is  the  condensed  cellular  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  patient,  and  as  there  is  little  evidence  of  the 
vessels  extending  far  into  the  substance  of  the  tumour, 
these  also  have  apparently  no  addition.  The  tumour 
itself  is  seemingly  secreted  from  them,  or  the  vessels 
permeating  the  coats,  by  what  mechanism  we  cannot 
pretend  to  explain,  as  the  whole  mystery  of  secretion  is 
involved  in  obscurity.  If  we  consider  the  remedies, 
we  shall  find  them  applied  to  the  coats  to  prevent  in¬ 
creased  action  of  their  vessels:  to  these  also  our  astrin¬ 
gent  and  discutient  applications  are  directed.  The  rest 
of  the  mass  has  no  life  ;  for  when  the  coat  is  destroyed, 
the  whole  melts  as  it  would  do  out  of  the  body  by  the 
action  of  heat,  air,  and  moisture. 

The  first  tumour  mentioned  by  Mr.  Abernethy  is  the 
common  vascular  or  organised  sarcoma,  a  swelling 
which  more  particularly  merits  the  name  of  a  new 
formation,  as  vessels  pass  through  it,  and  the  veins  on 
its  surface  are  peculiarly  large.  It  seems  to  consist  of 
coagulable  lymph,  covered  with  the  red  globules;  but 
so  far  from  possessing  independent  life,  when  the  coat 
is  removed,  the  contents  slough  away,  in  other  words 
dissolve,  or  portions  separate  without  sloughing.  The 
substance  of  the  tumour  itself  is  insensible,  and  has  con¬ 
sequently  no  nerves:  we  cannot,  therefore,  admit  of  its 
being  a  living  matter. 

The  adipose  sarcoma  is  a  fatty  tumour,  yet  its  con¬ 
tents  differ  somewhat  in  appearance  from  fat;  but  it 
acquires  its  capsule  from  the  cellular  membrane  ;  and, 
if  any  vessels  pass  into  its  substance,  they  are  so  small, 
that,  on  turning  out  the  tumour,  they  afford  neither  re¬ 
sistance  nor  pour  out  blood. 

The  pancreatic  sarcoma  resembles,  in  its  lobated  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  pancreas,  and  is  apparently  a  congeries  of 
lymphatic  glands,  though  sometimes  a  single  one  only 
is  affected.  We  adopt  this  opinion  from  these  being 
the  only  instances  of  sarcoma  where  the  coats  of  the 
gland  swell,  are  affected  with  lancinating  pains,  and 
become  foul  ulcers ;  for  they  scarcely  ever  are  cancer¬ 
ous.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  breast  nearest 
the  axilla,  a  part  where  the  lymphatic  glands  are  nu¬ 
merous  ;  and  we  have  seen  it  in  the  inguen,  when  we 
have  distinctly  traced  the  formation  of  distinct  lobes 
before  they  coalesced.  A  malignant  parotid,  before  it 
breaks,  has  sometimes  assumed  this  appearance. 

A  a/stic  sarcoma  consists  ot  distinct  cysts,  formed 
evidently  by  an  enlargement  of  the  natural  cryptse,  and 
this  tumour  chiefly  occurs  in  the  testis,  the  ovary,  oc¬ 
casionally  in  other  parts.  The  cysts  sometimes  con¬ 
tain  an  unctuous  matter  ot  the  consistence  of  cheese. 
See  Baillie’s  Morbid  Anatomy,  fasc.  viii.  pi.  8,  fig.  2. 

The  mastoid  or  mammary  sarcoma  resembles  the 
mammary  gland.  It  is  peculiarly  rare,  and  seems  to 
approach  a  fungus,  by  the  diseased  part  extending  far 
below  what  appears  to  be  the  tumour,  and  becoming 
the  source  of  a  fresh  deviation  from  the  healthy  state. 

The  tuberculated  sarcoma  can  scarcely  be  styled  a 
separate  tumour;  for  it  consists  of  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands,  which  run  together  in  one  part,  but  are  found 
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distinct  over  the  whole  body,  and,  on  dissection  on  the 
viscera.  The  skin  breaks;  but  the  glands  do  no 
slough:  the  pain  and  irritation  are  so  considerable  and 
extensive  that  the  patient  soon  sinks.  We  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  this  species  is  properly  distinguished  from  the  pan- 

1  'rhe' medullary  sarcoma  is  chiefly  found  in  the  testis,^ 
and  it  is  rilled  with  a  pulpy  substance  not  unlike  that  of 
the  brain.  It  is  a  destructive  complaint,  and  has  been 
styled  the  soft  cancer,  though  it  difFers  from  the  true 
carcinomatous  tumour.  The  case  related  by  Mr. 
Abernethy  proved  fatal  by  an  enlargement  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  of  the  groin,  which  were  greatly  distend¬ 
ed  and  inflamed  the  skin,  terminating  in  suppuration. 
Their  substance  was  tender,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
substance  of  the  original  tumour  had  been  absorbed  m 
a  softer  state,  since  in  the  higher  glands,  within  the  sn- 
domen,  it  had  almost  the  consistence  of  cream.  I  his 
tumour  is  neither,  like  cancer,  hard,  disposed  to  ulcerate, 
or  to  spread  to  contiguous  parts ;  but  it  is  continued 
along  the  absorbents  with  great  rapidity,  wherever  it 
may  first,  appear;  for  it  is  not  confined  to  the  testis. 
The  contents  *f  the  tumour  are  sometimes  darker,  being 
of  a  hue  between  a  brown  and  a  blood  colour;  but  the 
consistence  is  the  same,  and  the  difference  seems  to 
arise  only  from  the  accidental  mixture  of  some  blood. 
The  blood-vessels  of  the  parts  diseased  are  always  highly 
irritated,  and  the  veins  peculiarly  full,  so  that  some 
effusion  may  be  expected.  Mr.  Cooper’s  observation, 
c noted  by  our  author,  from  his  paper  on  obstructions 
of  the  thoracic  duct,  in  the  Medical  Records  and  Re¬ 
searches,  seems  to  confirm  the  suggestion. 

The  last  species  is  the  carcinomatous  sarcoma,  in  its 
incipient  state  a  schirrus;  but  of  cancer  we  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken  at  length.  Mr.  Abernethy  distinguishes 
this  kind  by  the  communication  of  the  irritation  to  con¬ 
tiguous  parts,  and  by  the  white  bands,  described  by 
Dr.  Adams,  sometimes  enlarging  into  white  firm  parti- 
tioDS,  and  giving  the  idea  of  an  animal  nature.  It 
agrees  with  the  mastoid  sarcoma  in  the  disease  extend¬ 
ing  below  the  apparent  base  of  the  tumour. 

Encysted  tumours  are  distinguished  by  a  regularity  of 
surface  and  shape,  and  a  pulpy  feel.  Their  contents 
are  different  in  consistence,  sometimes  in  colour,  and 
from  these  they  have  been  divided  into  steatomatous, 
atheromatous,  and  meliceritous,  to  which  Mr.  Abernethy 
adds  a  horny  substance  (Home  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions),  and  occasionally  hairs,  particularly  in 
encysted  tumours  of  the  ovary.  Other  authors,  but  of 
no  very  good  authority,  mention  flatus,  bones,  worms, 
lice,  eggs,  and  even  frogs,  in  encysted  tumours  ( Ephe- 
merides  Naturae  Curiosorum).  lhe  vessels  of  the  cyst 
are  apparently  minute;  for  our  author  acknowledges 
that,  when  they  burst,  they  do  not  suppurate,  but 
become  flabby,  and  are  not  disposed  to  heal.  Mr. 
Abernethy  gives  a  short  account  of  some  other  cysts, 
containing  serum,  hydatids,  or  granular  substances,  not 

unlike  pearl  barley.  .  r  . 

We  might  perhaps  rest  the  confutation  of  our  author  s 
pathology  on  his  own  facts.  We  sec  indeed  new  form¬ 
ations,  as  every  exuded  fluid  capable  of  concreting  may 
be  styled  such,  but  no  independent  life ;  no  new  crea¬ 
tion  of  vessels;  but  the  minute  branches  derived  from 
the  cellular  substance  which  forms  the  capsula:  no 
nerves. 


lhe  mass  of  matter  contained  in  the  cyst  does  not 
resemble,  in  any  respect,  the  fluids  of  the  body  in  any 
form,  to  which  beat,  stagnation,  and  absorption,  can 
alone1  reduce  them.  Even  in  the  case  of  scrophulous 
'lands,  where  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  sub¬ 
stance ’is  the  gluten  of  the  blood,  it  is  apparently  chang¬ 
ed  by  a  secretion  from  the  cavities  of  their  cells.  In 
every  instance,  except  the  first  species,  the  substance  oi 
the  tumour  is  equally  different  from  any  of  the  fluids, 
or  any  portion  of  the  more  compounded  ones  lhe 
common,  vascular,  organised  sarcoma  seems  only  an 
effusion  of  the  gluten,  into  which-  vessels  undoubtedly 
pass,  but  which  seems  never  to  attain  any  considerable 
size;  or  at  least  before  it  does  so,  the  character  is  lost.. 
What  the  cause  of  this  new  secretion  may  be,  we  are 
unable  to  ascertain;  but  Mr.  Abernethy  very  properly 
observes,  that  its  nature  is  not  connected  with  that  ot 
the  adjoining  part;  but  it  is  not  admissible  to  conclude 
that  this  is  a  new  embryo  introduced  with  its  own 
peculiar  powers,  till  we  know  why,  from  aiteries  neail; 
contiguous,  serum  and  mucus,  the  perspirable  and  se¬ 
baceous  matter,  are  evacuated. 

To  conclude,  at  once,  with  the  volume  before  us,  we 
shall  mention  Mr.  Abernethy’ s  very  judicious  plan  of 
cure.  As  the  irritation  of  a  tumour  contributes  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  its  increase,  we  must  endeavour  to  lessen 
it  by  taking  away  its  two  principal  causes,  the  blood" 
and  the  heat:  the  first  is  attained  by  the  repeated  ap¬ 
plication  of  leeches,  the  second  by  the  application  ot 
folded  linens,  wetted  with  sedative  and  refrigerant  lo¬ 
tions.  If  we  thus  suspend  the  growth  of  the  tumour, 
other  measures  may  be  afterwards  pursued,  These  are 
stimulants,  such  as  friction  with  mercurial  ointment, 
gentle  pressure,  and  electricity ;  and  from  the  views 
we  have  offered  in  different  parts  of  this  work  relative 
to  the  means  of  removing  obstruction,  this  part  of  the 
author’s  plan  will  appear  to  be  by  no  means  at  variance 
with  the  former.  Those  means  which  excite  a  counter 
irritation,  such  as  rubefacient  plasters,  solutions  of  salts, 
blisters,  and  issues,  are  often  of  service.  Abernethy, 
Classification  of  Tumours. 

Other  applications  of  rather  a  sedative  than  a  sti¬ 
mulant  nature  are,  the  colchicum  (acetum  colehici, 
Storck),  hemlock,  beladonna  (de  Meza  in  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  Transactions),  dulcamara  (Carrere),  lead  (Aikin 
and  Goulard),  and  galbanum.  If  the  irritability  of  the 
cyst  is  destroyed,  there  will  be  little  apprehension  of  its 
increase ;  but  we  often  find,  that  though  by  these  means 
we  can  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  we  can  seldom 
remove  it.  Extirpation,  either  by  a  knife  or  ligature, 
is,  if  practicable,  the  only  certain  remedy. 

See  Recueil  des  Pieces  qui  ont  concouru,  &c c.  de 
l’Academie  de  Chirurgerie,  vol.  i.;  Astruc  Traite  des 
Tumeurs ;  Bang  in  Act.  Societ  Med.  Havniensis;  Sau- 
vages’  Theoria  Tumorum;  Parey’s  Works;  Bell's  Sui- 
gery;  Becket’s  Cbirurgical  Tracts. 

On  encysted  tumours,  see  Morgagni  de  Sedibus, 
&c  ixviii.  12;  Boyer  in  I’ourcroy  Medecine  eclairce; 
Memories  pour  le  pri x  de  i’ Academic,  vol.  x. ;  Heister 
de  tumoribus  cysticis  singularibus  apud  Halleri  Disputa- 
tiones  Chirurgicae,  vol.  v.;  Richter's  Bibliothecae,  vol. 
vi.  and  x. 

TUNE  RIDGE  WATER  contains  steel,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  carbonic  acid,  but  no  uncommon  so¬ 
lid  contents.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  corroborant  in  the 
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diseases  from  relaxation,  to  which  females  are  usually 
subject. 

TU  NGSTEIN,  one  of  the  newly  discovered  metals, 
whose  oxide  is  acid.  It  is  usually  found  in  union  with 
calcareous  earth ;  but  its  affinities  are  little  known, 
and  it  has  never  been  used  in  medicine. 

TU  NICA,  (d  tucndo  corporc).  A  ski^,  coat,  or 
membrane.  See  Caryophyllus  ruber. 

Tu'nica  filamento'sa.  See  Decidua. 

Tu'nioa  vagina'i.is  te'stis.  See  Testes  and 
ElYTHROI  DF.S. 

TU'NSTAS,  (from  t ungstein) ;  TUNSTATS;  salts 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  tungstic  acid  with 
different  bases. 

TUBBINA'TA  O'SSA,  the  superior  and  inferior 
portions  of  the  Ethmoides  os,  q.  v. 

TURBINA’TUM,  (from  turbino ,  to  sharpen  at  the 
top).  Shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf.  See  Cere¬ 
brum. 

TU  RBITH ;  turpethum  and  turpctum,  the  cortical 
part  of  the  root  of  a  species  of  convolvulus  indicus,  con¬ 
volvulus  turpethum  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  '221.  It  is  in  oblong 
pieces,  of  a  brown  or  an  ash-colour  on  the  outside,  and 
whitish  within.  The  best  is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled, 
easy  to  break,  discovering  to  the  eye  a  large  quantity 
of  resinous  matter.  The  bark  is  cathartic,  but  so  un¬ 
equal  in  strength  that  it  is  now  neglected  i«  practice. 
See  Neumann's  Chemistry;  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 
'I  he  name  also  of  some  kinds  of  seseli, 

TU  RIO,  quasi  terio  quia  facile  teratur ;  the  first  ten¬ 
der  shoots  of  plants  which  appear  in  spring,  as  those  of 
the  asparagus  and  hop.  Ray. 

TURPE'THUM,  and  Turpe'tum,  (Indian).  See 
Tu  RBITH. 

Tuupe'thum  minera'i.e.  Mercurius  eme- 
ticus  flaws,  Mercurius  vitrpolatus.  See 
Hydrargyrum. 

TURUND/E,  off  a  trita  et  manibus  subacta,  from 
their  being  rolled  up;  tents,  usually  made  of  lint, 
and  introduced  into  deep  wounds.  They  serve  to  con¬ 
vey  medicines  to  the  bottom  of  a  wound;  to  hinder 
the  external  part  of  a  wound  from  healing  before  the 
lower  portion ;  and  to  clean  wounds  from  what  should 
not  be  retained  in  them.  They  should  be  very  soft, 
that  they  may  neither  obstruct  the  discharge  of  matter, 
nor  hinder  the  healing  of  the  wound  in  general.  Tents 
are  made  of  sponge,  for  dilating  the  orifices  of  wounds; 
they  are  also  made  of  the  dried  roots  of  gentian,  tur- 
neps,  comfrey,  calamus  aromaticus,  & c.  but  these 
harsher  materials  are  now  disused.  See  LeCat  dans  les 
Memoires  pour  le  prix  et  Morand  Opuscules  de  Chirur- 
gerie,  ii. 

TUSSILA'GO,  (from  tussis,  a  cough) ;  bechium,  cal- 
ceum  equinum ,  chamaleuce,  films  ante  patrem,  farfara, 
calliomarcus ,  COLT’S-FOOT,  tussilago  farfara  Lin.  Sp. 
1214,  is  a  low  plant,  producing,  early  in  the  spring, 
single  stalks,  each  of  which  bears  a  yellow  flosculous 
flower,  followed  by  several  seeds  winged  with  down: 
the  leaves,  which  succeed  the  flowers,  are  short,  broad, 
angular,  slightly  indented,  green  above,  and  hoary  un¬ 
derneath.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  moist 
grounds.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  mucilaginous, 
and  bitterish,  with  little  or  no  smell:  infusions  of  the 
leaves  are  sweetened  with  liquorice  or  honey  for  a 
common  drink,  when  a  troublesome  cough  attends; 
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but  if  any  considerable  advantage  is  expected,  a  strong 
decoction  should  be  made,  and  used  freely.  The  leaves 
have  been  held  in  high  estimation,  as  possessing  de¬ 
mulcent  and  pectoral  powers;  consequently  esteemed 
efficacious  in  pulmonary  consumptions,  coughs,  asthmas, 
and  in  various  catarrhal  complaints.  Every  writer  on  the 
Materia  Medica  might  be  cited  as  speaking  in  its  favour, 
except  Dr.  Cullen,  who  suspects  that  this  plant  has 
little  virtue,  as  he  has  often  employed  it,  but  never 
found  it  either  evidently  demulcent  or  expectorant.  In 
scrofulous  cases  he  has  given  it  with  seeming  success. 
Some  ounces  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves 
were  taken  every  day,  and  seemed  to  assist  the  healing 
of  scrofulous  sores :  even  a  strong  decoction  of  the  dried 
leaves,  employed  as  Fuller  proposes,  has  seemed  to 
answer  the  same  purpose ;  but  both  have  occasionally 
failed.  See  Cullen  and  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

Tussila  go  ma  jor.  See  Petasites. 

TU  SSIS,  from  its  noise,  or  from  the  Hebrew  gnatis- 
hah)-,  hex,  a  COUGH,  is  a  violent  expulsion  of  some 
matter  from  the  bronchiae  of  the  lungs,  by  means  of 
a  convulsive  and  a  violent  expiration.  See  Catar- 

RIIUS. 

The  seat  of  every  cough  is  generally  in  the  breast,  but 
the  remote  cause  is  variously  situated.  The  principal 
parts  diseased  are  the  aspera  arteria,  and  the  bronchiae; 
these  are  irritated  by  inflammation,  obstruction,  or 
foreign  bodies  introduced ;  but  the  morbid  irritation 
may  be  in  an  adjacent  part,  as  the  diaphragm,  the 
stomach,  the  oesophagus,  the  pleura,  the  external  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lungs,  &c.  Thus  coughs  attend  pleurisies, 
wounds  about  the  neck,  inflammation  of  the  liver,  &c.; 
acrid  matter  in  the  stomach,  or  in  the  duodenum. 
Spasmodic  disorders  are  often  attended  with  a  cough, 
the  lungs  suffering  either  by  consent  from  the  source  of 
the  spasm,  or  becoming  in  their  turn  the  seat  of 
that  which  produced  the  spasm  in  some  distant  part. 
The  most  frequent  cause,  however,  is  suppressed  per¬ 
spiration. 

Coughs  are  generally  at  first  dry ;  but  at  last  expecto¬ 
ration  comes  on,  and  a  hectic  fever  is  the  consequence 
(see  Phthisis);  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  cough 
continues  during  a  long  life  without  inconvenience, 
and  though  it  does  not  lead  to  phthisis,  induces  at  last 
asthma  or  hydrothorax. 

So  far  as  coughs  are  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
lungs,  they  have  been  already  considered  under  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Catarrhus  and  Phthisis,  so  that  we  shall 
here  chiefly  speak  of  the  symptomatic  coughs.  These 
frequently  arise  from  the  stomach,  and  are  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  often  from  diseases  in  the  liver  ;  and  if  the 
facts  recorded  by  the  American  practitioners  be  true, 
that  salivation  has  even  cured  hectics,  it  must  have  been 
those  which  arise  from  schirrus  in  that  viscus.  This 
circumstance  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  when 
we  coofiider  the  coughs  of  those  who  have  long  resided 
in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  particularly  the  former; 
for  they  very  generally  proceed  from  the  liver,  and  we 
have  much  reason  to  suspect  this  organ  to  be  a  more 
frequent  source  of  coughs  even  in  this  climate  than  has 
been  suspected.  Those  which  altend  cancers  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Abernethy,  more  probably  from  the 
affection  of  the  liver,  which  usually  takes  place  in  the 
latter  stages,  than  from  the  irritation  communicated 
from  the  diseased  part. 
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Symptomatic  coughs  are  also  excited  and  kept  up  by 
foreign  bodies  accidentally  formed,  or  introduced  into 
the  trachea.  Calculi,  we  have  said,  are  foimed  in  the 
bronchial  glands  (Morgagni  de  Sedibus  xv  21  2 -  ; 
beans,  nails,  the  splinters  of  a  fractured  nb,  and  a  little 
bone  (Morgagni,  xxii.  24),  have  produced  continued 
cou°'hs:  Hildanus,  as  well  as  lulpius,  descube  coughs 
as  ansino  from  fragments  of  tents,  introduced  into 
wounds  of  the  thorax.  Worms  are  mentioned  as  the 
causes  of  irritation  by  Bartlioline,  sometimes  hyciaticls 
(Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vi.  15),  and  poly¬ 
pous  masses  (Tulpius,  iv.  9). 

We  know  that  the  use  of  the  ear-picker  will  bring 
on  a  cough;  and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  be  sui prise  ^ 
to  find  it  occasionally  produced  by  acrid  cerumen,  > 
dentition,  or  swollen  tonsils;  but  it  is  singular  to  nnct 
cough  excited  by  affections  in  the  head,  and  water  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  Morgagni,  xix.  54;  Bone- 
tus,  lib.  ii.  sect.  iii.  33. 

Some  coughs  are  styled  purely  nervous,  and  such  are 
described  with  great  fidelity  and  judgment  by  L)i. 
Whytt,  in  his  treatise  on  nervous  diseases.  In  this, 
as  in  other  convulsions,  increased  irritability,  with  a  less 
evident  stimulus,  or  sometimes  with  a  stimulus  which 
escapes  observation,  induces  a  violent  degree  of  the 
complaint.  Tt  is  then  constant  and  almost  unconquer¬ 
able.  This  is  the  kind  of  cough  which  attends  dys 


zinc,  found  in  Persia,  formed  in  cylindrical  moulds 
into  bibulous  pieces,  and  baked  to  a  moderate  hardness. 

It  is  generally  brownish,  full  of  small  protuberances 
on  the  outside,  smooth  and  yellow  Mi  within,  sometimes 
whitish  or  blueisb  from  metallic  particles.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  collected  in  the  chimneys  after  smelting 

When  tutty  is  finely  levigated,  it  is  sedative  and  as¬ 
tringent,  used  incollyriums  to  repel  slight  inflammation 
in  the  eyes,  and  in  healing  wounds. 

TUTSAN.  See  Androsjemtjm. 

TYLO'SIS,  (from  fokag,  callous).  See  Trachoma. 

TYLLO'MA.  Acorn.  SeeCLAVus. 

TY'MPANl  MEMBllA'NA.  See  Auditus. 

TYMPANITES,  (from  rvy.irx.vov,  a  drum).  Metro- 
rismus,  and  FLATULENT  DROPSY.  Dr.  Cullen  defines 
it  a  tense,  elastic,  sonorous  intumescence  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  ;  the  habit  costive,  with  an  emaciation  of  tne 
other  parts.  The  species  are;  t.  intcstinalis:  a  tumour, 
often  irregular,  of  the  abdomen,  and  frequent  rejection 
of  air,  alleviating  the  tension  and  pain;  and  t.  abdo- 
minalis:  the  sound  more  evident,  the  tumour  more  le- 
gular,  the  emission  of  wind  more  rare,  and  less  alleviat- 
jno-  Ill  the  former  the  wind  is  confined  to  the  intes¬ 
tinal  canal ;  in  the  latter  to  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum. 
Authors  have  not,  in  general,  distinguished  these  two 
kinds  in  their  description,  and  we  wander  in  great  ob- 


able.  This  is  the  kind  of  cough  wh^h  atteilds  ys-  ^  •  when  we  encleavour  to  trace  the  causes  or  the 

peptic,  chlorotic,  and  hysteric  habits;  whit  1  method  of  cure  adapted  to  the  second  species, 

described  by  authors  as  owing  to  metastasis  of  fevers  meUroa  o  ™  P  not  detain  us ;  for  ev 
(Stoll  Ratio  Medendi,  i.  282) ;  repelled  eruptions  or  ihe  f.  inusnna 
gout,  and  the  irritability  left  after  peripneumony.  Mer¬ 
ten’s  Observationes  Medic.ae,  ii.  1 ,  3. 

The  remedies  of  the  symptomatic  coughs  are  those 
of  their  causes,  which,  when  there  is  no  real  disease  ot 
the  thorax,  should  be  anxiously  investigated.  The  nerv¬ 
ous  coughs  alone  require  attention.  In  what  Stoll  styles 
the  metastatic  coughs,  he  advises  the  arnica,  and  in  the 
gouty  ones,  though  attended  with  copious  expecta¬ 
tion,  we  have  given  the  bark  with  advantage:  Home 
(Facts  and  Experiments)  mentions  the  success  ut  the 
same  remedy  in  febrile  coughs.  The  ammoniated  cop¬ 
per  is  mentioned  by  Bell  in  the  Medical  Commentaries, 
and  warm  bathing,  with  occasional  vensesection,  by 
Whytt  The  fetids  have  sometimes  succeeded,  and 
mercury  in  more  than  one  instance.  We  remember  a 
case  of  incessant  and  unconquerable  cough  ot  this  kind, 
in  which,  from  recollecting  the  good  effects  ascribed  to 
mercury,  we  gave  it  in  small  doses.  Ihesewere,  for 
a  time,  ineffectual;  but  a  salivation  suddenly  came  on, 
and  from  that  moment  the  cough  rapidly  declined,  and 
soon  ceased.  It  returned  gftcr  about  two  years,  and 
yielded  to  the  same  remedy.  Of  the  narcotics,  the  hy- 
socyamus,  the  hemlock,  and  the  polygala  atnara,  have 
been  recommended:  of  the  diaphoretics,  ipecacuanha 
in  small  doses,  and  the  mezereum. 

Tu'ssis  CATARRHA'ns.  See  a  CATARRH  from 
cold,  in  Catarrhus. 

Tu'SSIS  CONVULSl'VA,  RWEU  M  a'TICA,  Ct  r  ERIN  A. 

See  Pertussis. 

Tu'ssis  epidf/mica.  See  Catarrhus  epide- 

micus  and  Influenza.  . 

TU  TENAG.  A  name  for  zinc,  also  for  a  white 
compound  metal,  called  Chinese  copper.  See  ZiNCU  M. 

TU'TIA  (Persian).  Tutty,  pompliolyx  cadmia 
factitia,  ctfornacum ,  alfusa,  capnitis,  an  impure  ore  ot 


The  t.  intcstinalis  need  not  detain  us ;  for  every  cause 
of  dyspepsia,  indeed  every  cause  of  weakness,  produces 
flatulence.  (See  Apepsi a,  Digestio,  and  Hyste¬ 
ria.)  The  remedies  are  already  noticed  at  some 
length,  and  we  need  only  repeat,  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  that  clysters  of  asafoetida,  with  warm  carminative 
seeds,  often  give  immediate  relief. 

The  t.  abdommalis  certainly  attends  the  last  stages  ot 
enteritis  and  hernia ;  but  it  then  arises  from  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  air,  in  consequence  of  putrefaction.  Authors 
have  spoken  of  a  secretion  of  air,  which  we  dare  not 
deny,  since  it  apparently  takes  place  in  the  air-bladders 
offish.  We -see,  however,  no  analogous  secretion  in 
the  human  body.  One  source  of  air  may  be  suspected, 
viz  the  decomposition  of  the  watery  fluids;  but  we 
know  no  probable  means  of  effecting  this  change,  ex¬ 
cept  by  electricity  or  galvanism,  which  are  nevei  ex¬ 
perienced  to  so  great  an  extent  without  proving  fatal. 
Air  has  been  sometimes  found  mixed  with  blood  in  the 
circulating  system;  but  when  thrown  into  the  aiteries 
it  is  soon°fatal,  so  it  seems  to  have  been  separated  in 

articulo  mortis.  , ,  t  .  .  .. 

We  might  accumulate,  a  respectable  list  of  authorities 
in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  abdominal  tympanites 
has  no  existence;  but  this  would  be  carrying  scep¬ 
ticism  too  tar,  especially  as  we  have  respectable  autho¬ 
rity  for  occurrence  (Bell  on  Tumours,  &c. ;  Morgagni 
de  Sedibus,  xxxviii.  2-1)  ;  and  its  being  relieved  by  an. 
abscess  of  the  umbilicus  (Guisard  Pratique  de  Cbi- 
rurgerie,  i.  134;  Storck  Annus  Medicus,  ii.  12 .>)• 
Trnka  proposes  exhausting  the  air  by  an  air-pump  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  intestines,  perhaps  to  the  rectum ;  for  we 
have  not  been  able  to  peruse  this  work.  See  Bell  on 
Ulcers;  Ccllectiones  Medicae  Havniensis,  ii.  73  ;  Dus- 
seau  Journal  de  Medecine,  1779  3  Lieutaut*  Historia, 
Anatomico  Medica,  i.  432. 
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TY'MPANUM,  (ry«,7r'avov).  See  Auditus. 
i’i  PH  A  AIIOMA  TICA,  (from  ttpog,  a  lake, be- 
cause  it  grows  in  marshy  places).  See  Calamus 
AROM  ATKTS.  1 

i  V  PKO  DPS,  (from  rtipw,  to  inflame )  ;  heludes,  lac- 
tica,  a  fever  attended  with  colliquative  sweats,  while 
the  tongue  continues  dry  and  hard. 

TYPHOMA'NIA,  TYPHO'NIA,  (from  topaz,  to 
burn,  and  /xa  via,  delirium.)  “A  disorder  complicated  of 
a  phrensy  and  a  lethargy,  in  which  the  patient  is  deli¬ 
rious,  and  labours  under  a  sleepy  coma.”  (Galeni  Exe¬ 
gesis.)  It  may  be  called  a  lethargic  madness,  or  a  de¬ 
lirious  lethargy,  according  to  Gorneus. 

Dr.  Cullen  considers  it  as  a  symptomatic  apoplexy, 
occurring  in  intermittent  and  continued  fevers,  some¬ 
times  arising  from  worms.  The  species  consequently 
are.fcbricosa;  contimm ;  agrypuocoma ;  vcrminusa.  See 
Synopsis  Nosologiae  Methodicne,  vol.  ii.  p.  184,  J  9 1 , 
AJ2.  ' 

TY  PH  US,  (ropog,  from  rvpuz,  to  inflame).  The 
first  species  of  this  complaint,  according  to  Hippo¬ 
crates,  is  a  legitimate  continual  fever,  which  reduces  the 
strength,  attended  with  pains  in  the  belly,  heat  in  the 
eyes,  which  hinders  the  patient  from  looking  steadily 
on  any  object.  The  pain  prevents  him  from  answering 
any  questions,  though  he  begins  to  speak,  and  fix  his 
eyes  on  any  object,  when  at  the  point  of  death.  The 
second  is  a  tertian  or  a  quartan,  succeeded  by  pain  in 
the  head ;  saliva  and  worms  are  copiously  discharged 
by  the  mouth  ;  the  eyes  suffer  great  pain  ;  the  counte¬ 
nance  and  feet  are  pale,  and  the  whole  body  is  some¬ 
times  affected  with  soft  swellings  ;  the  breast  and  back 
are  occasionally  painful ;  the  belly  rumbles;  the  eyes 
are  fierce;  the  saliva  adheres  to  the  throat,  and  renders 
the  voice  hoarse.  In  the  third  species  there  are  intense 
pains  in  the  joints  and  sometimes  all  over  the  body  : 
the  blood  is  hot,  and  stagnates  in  the  limbs;  some  bile 
retained  in  the  joints  becomes  indurated,  and  produces 
lameness.  In  the  fourth  there  is  violent  tension,  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  heat  of  the  belly,  succeeded  by  a  diarrhoea, 
which  sometimes  terminates  in  a  dropsy,  and  is  some- 
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times  attended  with  fever.  In  the  fifth  there  is  a  pale, 
ness  and  a  sort  of  transparency  of  the  whole  body,  as  if 
it  was  a  bladder  full  of  water,  though  without  any  in¬ 
flation  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  body  is  weak  and  extenu¬ 
ated.  1  he  patient  winks  his  eyes,  and  feels  the  bed- 
clothes  as  it  he  wanted  to  catch  something  on  them,  ice. 

Ihese  aie  all  symptoms  of  violent  fevers  at  different 
penods,  and  the  passage  would  have  scarcely  merited 
selection,  but  to  show  with  how  little  real  discrimina¬ 
tion  diseases  were  sometimes  described  even  by  those 
who  have  attained  the  highest  credit  as  observers.  The 
term  has  now  become  fashionable,  and  it  may  require  a 
little  discussion.  * 

We  have  contended  that  fever  is  a  simple  disease 
differing  only  as  more  or  less  perfectly  intermitting  and 
exacerbating.  Those  in  which  the  remissions  and  ex¬ 
acerbations  are  indistinct,  authors  have  styled  continued 
Jeters.  Jn  all  the  various  appearances  of  these  in  the 
different  epidemics,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  other  difference  than  arises  from  the  degree 
and  duration  of  imflammatory  diathesis,  the  early  ap¬ 
pearance  or  degree  of  debility,  except  those  accidental 
symptoms  which,  arising  from  habit,  idiosyncracy, 
and  climate,  will  give  a  peculiar  hue  to  every  com¬ 
plaint. 

l)r.  Cullen  has,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  in¬ 
cluded  the  greater  number  of  continued  fevers  under 
the  title  typhus,  distinguishing  the  milder  typhus,  the 
common  nervous  fever,  from  the  severer  asthenic  or 
putrid  fever.  He  has  introduced,  with  propriety,  the 
inflammatory  fever,  which,  though  generally  symp¬ 
tomatic,  yet  often  appears  when  no  original  disease  can 
be  traced.  The  synochus  also  has  been  admitted  as 
the-  common  type  of  epidemics  in  this  climate.  All 
these  diseases  have  been  considered  under  their  appro¬ 
priate  heads  ;  for  ready  reference  is  the  great  and  most 
important  object  in  a  dictionary.  See  Synocha,  Sy- 
nochus  nek  vos  a,  and  Putrid  a  febris. 

TYllO'SIS,  (from  rvpow,  to  coagulate).  A  disor¬ 
der  in  the  stomach  proceeding  from  milk  coagulated 
in  it. 
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'LA,  (sXaj).  See  Gingivje. 

U'LCERA  SERPE'NTIA  O'RIS.  See  Aphtha. 

U'LCUS,  (eXxo?,  an  ulcer).  Cambuca,  cambuca  mem- 
Irtita,  helcosis,  exulceratio,  a  solution  of  continuity  in  a 
soft  part,  with  loss  of  substance,  and  usually  a  discharge, 
often  the  consequence  of  wounds.  A  loss  of  substance 
in  the  bones,  from  erosion,  is  called  a  CARIES;  though, 
when  an  abscess  is  opened  for  the  discharge  ot  its  con¬ 
tents,  it  is  usually  styled  an  ulcer.  External  ulcers  are 
discerned  by  the  eye,  but  internal  ones  by  their  dis¬ 
charges,  which  are  often  mixed  with  the  excretions. 
The'degree  of  danger  will  be  estimated  by  the  quality 
of  the  ulcer,  the  part  affected,  and  the  strength  of  the 
patient. 

The  causes  of  ulcers  are  wounds  and  inflammations. 
A  solution  of  continuity  by  a  wound,  if  complicated 
with  a  diseased  constitution,  produces  a  compound 
ulcer;  but  in  firm  habits  often  heals  without  inconve¬ 
nience.  Incised  wounds,  without  loss  of  substance, 
seldom  produce  ulcers,  but  heal  by  the  first  intention  ; 
in  other  words,  the  divided  edges  unite,  and  no  sup¬ 
puration  follows.  Inflammation  is  the  most  general 
and  frequent  cause  of  a  solution  of  continuity  from  an 
£^££55  of  action,  which  changes  the  state  ot  the  arteries, 
so  as  to  render  them  capable  of  secreting  purulent  mat¬ 
ter.  for  true  pus  is  not  secreted  without  inflammatory 
action.  The  inflammation  may  be  from  a  general  or 
a  local  cause,  and  this  distinction  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers.  There  is  little  doubt, 
for  instance,  but  that  Dr.  Rowley’s  medicine,  nitre 
joined  with  camphor,  will  cuic  the  ulcer  of  an  active 
young  man,  who  lives  freely,  and  is  subject  to  inflam¬ 
matory  complaints,  which  exacerbate  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  same  remedy  will  be  injurious  to  the 
ulcer  of  an  emaciated  old  woman,  or  to  that  of  an  ex¬ 
hausted  arthritic.  General  inflammation  is  also  a  cause 
of  a  critical,  or  more  properly  a  metastatical,  abscess, 
subsequent  to  fever,  and  this  will  also  require  particular 
attention,  according  to  the  state  or  circumstances  of  the 
fever,  which  cannot  be  the  object  of  consideration  at 
present.  See  Abscessus. 

Local  causes  of  inflammation  are  numerous.  Of 
thesq  the  most  frequent,  and  the  most  unsuspected,  is 
debility,  whose  action  will  not  appear  to  be  easy  of  ex¬ 
planation.  Yet  when  it  is  recollected  that  from  debi- 
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lity  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  disturbed,  that  the 
foundation  of  inflammation  rests  on  accumulation,  in 
consequence  of  atony,  the  influence  of  this  cause  will 
be  obvious.  We  thus  find  ulcers  most  common  in  ca¬ 
chectic  persons,  who  are  constantly  on  their  feet ;  and 
such  ulcers  are  the  most  difficult  of  cure.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  action  of  the  vessels  may  be  restored,  but 
beyond  they  will  seldom  proceed. 

The  local  causes  of  a  different  kind  are  topical  sti¬ 
muli.  Thus  a  carious  bone  produces  an  ulcer,  the  vena 
medinensis  shows  itself  in  the  skin  by  a  slight  ulcera¬ 
tion,  and  needles,  received  at  a  distant  part,  work,  in 
common  language,  their  way  through  the  skin,  excit¬ 
ing  inflammation.  The  stories  of  worms  in  ulcers  may 
perhaps  have  some  foundation,  but  they  are  more  pro¬ 
bably  the  effect  of  negligence  than  the  cause  of  the 
complaint.  Foreign  bodies,  introduced  from  without, 
are  indeed  often  causes,  and  the  common  sources  of  the 
factitious  ulcers,  formed  to  impose  on  the  humane  and 
charitable.  Bodies  of  various  kinds  have  been  the 
cause  of  ulcers,  and  produced  them  after  remaining 
with  little  inconvenience  for  many  years ;  but  the  only 
substance,  formed  in  the  body,  which  can  occasion 
them  are  calculi,  chiefly  arthritic  ones. 

It  has  been  usual  to  blame  an  acrimonious  state  of  the 
blood  as  the  cause  of  these  complaints;  but,  except  in  scor¬ 
butic  ulcers,  there  is  little  evidence  of  its  existence  or  ot 
its  producing  this  disease;  and  in  scorbutic  ones  the 
lax  texture  of  the  solids  is  a  more  immediate  cause 
than  acrimony.  This  is  of  more  consequence,  as  it  has 
led  to  a  variety  of  medicines  to  correct  that  acrimony 
which,  however,  act  in  a  different  way.  Mercurials 
and  antimonials  give  tone  to  the  whole  system,  and 
determine  to  the  surface  ;  a  circumstance  so  essential 
to  the  general  health.  The  sarsa  and  mezereon  are  si¬ 
milar  to  mercurials ;  and  both  are  sometimes  success¬ 
fully  superseded  by  the  nitrous  acid. 

One  undisputed  cause  of  ulcers  from  this  source  is 
the  poison  of  copper,  which  sometimes  erodes  the 
hands  of  the  workmen,  and,  as  has  been  alleged,  gives 
a  greenish  hue  to  the  purulent  matter,  and  perhaps  the 
venom  of  a  wasp,  which,  Hrldanus  observes,  produced 
an  incurable  ulcer  on  the  cheek.  We  must  return, 
however,  to  these  subjects  after  we  have  examined  the 
particular  species  of  ulcers. 

The  symptoms  which  attend  and  retard  the  healing 
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of  ulcers  are  inflammation,  pain,  a  flow  of  morbid  hu¬ 
mours,  a  spongy  flesh,  Ac.  The  callous  tumid  lips  of 
ulcers,  or  ulcers  which  are  difficult  to  heal,  are  termed 
ocht  /lades. 

Mr.  Bell  divides  ulcers  into  two  classes,  viz.  those 
which  are  merely  local,  not  depending  on  any  disorder 
of  the  system  ;  and  those  which  are  the  consequence  of, 
or  connected  with,  any  disorder  of  the  constitution. 

The  species  belonging  to  the  first  class  are,  .the  sim¬ 
ple  purulent  ulcer;  the  simple  vitiated  ulcer;  the  fun¬ 
gous  ;  the  sinuous  ;  the  callous  ;  the  carious  ;  the  can¬ 
cerous  ;  and  the  cutaneous  ulcer. 

The  species  belonging  to  the  second  class  are,  the 
venereal;  the  scorbutic;  and  the  scrofulous  ulcer;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  arthritic. 

Ulcers  of  long  continuance,  or  which  have  succeeded 
in  carrying  off  or  preventing  any  disorder  to  which  the 
constitution  may  have  been  liable,  are  not,  we  are  told, 
to  be  hastily  cured ;  but  in  a  situation  highly  trouble¬ 
some  a  vicarious  discharge,  by  means  of  a  pea  issue, 
or  of  a  cord  (see  FontaNEI.la  and  Setaceum),  may 
be  gradually  produced,  and  the  ulcer  slowly  healed. 

If  an  ulcer  is  the  consequence  of  a  critical  abscess, 
the  drain  may  be  allowed  to  continue  for  a  short  pe¬ 
riod,  and  the  sore  may  then  be  safely  healed ;  but  if 
apoplectic  or  paralytic  attacks  have  yielded  to  the  form¬ 
ation  of  an  abscess,  such  an  ulcer  should  not  be  wholly 
dried.  In  such  cases,  nature  will  be  contented  with 
a  slight  discharge,  and  it  is  the  surgeon’s  object  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  patient  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  possi¬ 
ble.  We  have  seen  relief  obtained  by  an  ulcer  not  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  :  if  it  spread,  no  advan¬ 
tage  was  obtained;  but,  if  contracted  farther,  apoplexy 
was  the  consequence,  relieved  only  by  applying  a  blister 
to  the  former  cicatrix.  We  shall  find  a  similar  inconveni¬ 
ence  from  healing  old  arthritic  drains,  and  asthmatic  per¬ 
sons  have  experienced  considerable  exacerbation  of  their 
complaints  when  former  drains  have  been  checked. 

The  long  continuance  of  a  drain  has  be.en  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  argument  against  stopping  it,  and  every 
physician  who  has  been  accustomed  to  observe  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  habit  must  have  imbibod  some  prejudices  on 
the  subject.  Whether  facts  combating  with  prejudice 
or  particular  instances  have  occasioned  a  contrariety  of 
sentiment  we  cannot  determine;  but  there  is  consider¬ 
able  weight  of  evidence  on  each  side.  The  balance  in 
point  of  authority  undoubtedly  rests  on  the  danger  of 
healing  old  ulcers ;  but  the  gradual  improvements  of 
practice  have  taught  us,  in  a  great  degree,  to  disregard 
it.  Were  the  inconveniences  very  striking,  the  former 
opinion  would  not  have  been,  for  a  moment,  shaken. 
We  would  willingly,  if  possible,  draw  the  line,  and 
point  out  what  ulcers  may  or  may  not  be  healed  with 
safety ;  but  beyond  the  facts  already  adduced  we  find 
no  firm  footing  for  our  steps. 

Except  the  callous  and  the  sinuous  ulcer,  and  the 
ulcer  with  a  caries  in  the  bone,  the  cure  of  all  the  other 
kinds  depends,  according  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  chiefly  on  that 
of  the  morbid  habit  of  the  body.  If  the  body  is  untainted, 
the  healing  of  an  ulcer  is  the  work  of  nature,  and  topi¬ 
cal  applications  only  maintain  the  due  degree  of  tone 
which  enable  her  to  carry  on  this  operation.  While  an 
inflammatory  hardness  exists,  an  emollient  poultice  laid 
over  the  dressings  will  relieve,  after  which  dry  lint  ge¬ 
nerally  suffices,  or  at  the  most  it  may  be  moistened 


in  some  mild  astringent,  to  give  a  tone  to  the  new 
flesh.  When  a  too  great  laxity,  or  a  sponginess,  is 
observed  in  ulcers,  gently  stimulating  and  bracing  ap¬ 
plications  are  more  useful. 

Ihe  three  kinds  of  ulcers  which  Mr.  Sharpe  men¬ 
tions  as  more  particularly  depending  on  external  ma¬ 
nagement,  so  frequently  arise  from  a  morbid  habit  of 
body,  that  this  must  be  first  corrected.  When  re¬ 
moved,  emollients  to  the  callus  on  the  edge  of  the 
ulcer  may  be  applied;  or  in  many  instances  unguentum. 
resinae  flavae,  with  a  little  finely-powdered  precipitate, 
will  succeed.  See  Keister’s  Surgery;  Sharpe’s  Ope¬ 
rations,  in  the  introduction. 

The  simple  purulent  ulcer  is  a  local  affection,  with 
pain  and  inflammation,  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
while  the  discharge  afforded  is  always  of  a  mild  purulent 
nature,  and  of  a  proper  consistence;  and  the  granula¬ 
tions  which  arise  in  it  are  of  a  firm,  fresh,  red,  healthy 
appearance.  This  ulcer  is  the  most  simple  that  can 
occur,  and  to  its  state  all  others  must  be  reduced  before 
a  permanent  cure  can  be  expected.  As  there  is  very 
little  inflammation,  and  no  preternatural  swelling  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  place,  but  merely  a  vacuity,  either  from  a 
real  loss  of  substance,  or  from  a  retraction  of  parts 
simply  divided,  if  the  discharge  be  of  a  mild  purulent 
nature,  no  peculiar  treatment  except  to  guard  against 
the  air  and  external  injuries  is  necessary.  Pledgets  of 
lint  spread  thinly  with  the  ung.  cereum  Ph.  Edin.,  Pott’s 
soap  cerate,  or  the  unguentum  e  lapide  calaminari,  may 
be  applied,  evei-y  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  to  the 
surface  of  the  sore.  If  inflammation  attends  the  ulcer, 
warm  fomentations  or  warm  emollient  cataplasms  may 
be  necessary  while  it  continues.  If  fungous  flesh  appear 
to  rise  above  the  surface  as  soon  as  the  inflammatory 
state  is  over,  slight  compression,  by  means  of  a  roller, 
may  be  applied,  and  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
the  cure.  The  roller  should  be  applied  so  as  not  only  to 
act  as  a  gentle  pressure  upon  the  parts  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  the  ulcer,  but  likewise  to  support  the  skin, 
and  other  teguments,  so  as  to  prevent  their  retraction, 
which  in  large  ulcers  often  happens.  The  formation 
of  a  cicatrix  is  frequently  effected  by  nature  alone;  but 
when  every  deficiency  appears  to  be  supplied,  the  cure  is 
sometimes  still  tedious,  the  surface  of  the  sore  remain¬ 
ing  raw,  and  discharging  considerable  quantities  of 
thin  matter.  In  such  cases,  more  astringent  applica¬ 
tions  must  be  substituted,  and  occasionally  more  stimu¬ 
lating  ones,  as  the  precipitate;  or  more  drying  ones,  as 
the  bole  powder,  either  with  or  without  opium  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  irritability  of  the  sore.  If  the  cicatrisation  is 
prevented  by  spongy  granulations  rising  above  the 
skin,  they  may  be  checked  by  dry  lint,  a  gentle  com¬ 
press,  or  in  obstinate  cases  a  slight  application  of  the  vi- 
triolum  Romanum  may  be  necessary  to  check  the 
luxuriancy.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  caustic  is  required. 
Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  l(jf.  See.  White’s  Surgery, 
p.  2y. 

The  simple  vitiated  ulcer  differs  from  the  former, 
chiefly  in  the  appearance  and  nature  of  the  discharge. 
The  most  common  appearances  of  such  deviations  are, 
sanies,  ichor,  or  sordes.  From  the  acrimony  of  these 
fluids,  the  parts,  instead  of  filling  up  with  firm  granula¬ 
tions,  waste,  and  instead  of  a  reddish  hue,  have  either  a 
dark  brown,  or  a  blackish,  rough,  sloughy  appearance. 
The  pain  in  all  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  acrimopy 
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*  .he  matter.  As  the  stn^  Patent  to  ^ 

most  frequently  in  the  fleshy perts;  Vet  sometimes  the  callosities  are  so  hard  as  to  require 

the  knife  or  the  caustic  ;  and  if  the  last  is  preferred,  tbs 
argentum  nitratum  is  the  best.  With  this  the  liarden- 
ed°pirts  may  be  touched,  every  two  or  three  days,  and 
when  they  are  duly  wasted,  the  ulcer  will  probably  be 
reduced  to  the  simple  purulent  one.  To  strengthen 
and  restore  the  veins  that  were  rendered  vancous  round 
the  callosities,  a  tight  stocking  or  a  spiral  bandage  will 
be  useful,  but  not  before  their  having  been  continued 
for  a  long  time.  Callosity  frequently  attends  venerea 
and  cancerous  ulcers;  but  in  these  cases  the  morbid 
state  of  the  constitution  must  be  corrected.  Bell  on 

Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  26.4. 

The  CANCEROUS  ULCER.  See  CANCER. 

The  carious  ulcer,  that  which  is  connected  with 
a  local  affection  of  a  bone.  Bruises,  lacerations,  and 
injuries  of  the  periosteum,  sometimes  terminate  in  a 

audio  inflammatory  constitutions  this  medicine ;  must  canes  ;  an^nh®b°“* ^Stealthy  appearau*.  turns  of 
be  avoided.  The  previous  removal  of  any  genera  dn-  begins  a.  sprght  tinge  of  a  yellow;  and 

ease  is  indispensably  necessary.  Sometimes  m  J  ^  whenever  the  latter  begins  to  appear,  there  will  be  little 
culty  attends  the  cicatrisation  oft  hese doubt  of  the  consequence.  Sometimes  it  will  continue 
continued,  and  an  issue,  inserted  in  a  prop  ^  stgte  y0r  many  days,  and  by  degrees  acquire  a 

more  deep  sebaceous  appearance,  remaining  in  this 
state  for  a  time,  proportioned  to  the  violence  ot  the 
cause,  and  afterwards  going  through  the  subsequent 
stages,  until  it  hath  acquired  a  deep  blackness.  The 
discharge  from  such  ulcers  is  never  ot  the  consistence 
of  good  pus;  but  generally  thinner,  and  from  the  first 
appearance  of  caries  acquires  a  most  disagreeable  luetor, 
which  increases  as  the  disorder  advances,  and  at  last  it 
appears  blackish,  as  well  as  the  bone  underneath.  As 


ed  ulcer  is  most  common  near  the  tendons  or  aponeuro¬ 
tic  expansions  of.  the  muscles,  as  these  parts  seldom 
afford  a  salutary  pus.  Accidental  inflammation  oi  the 
ulcer  or  a  general  ill  liabit  of  body,  may  also  occasion 
this  species  of.  ulcer  in  every  part.  The  principal  en¬ 
deavour  in  such  cases  must  be  to  ease  pain,  and  abate 
irritation,  by  warm  emollient  fomentations  and  cata¬ 
plasms,  continued  until  all  appearances  of  inflammatory 
tendency  are  removed.  The  part  may  be  fomented 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  for  half  an  hour  each  time, 
with  an  emollient  decoction;  and  a  pledget  spread  with 
the  unguentum  cereum  (Pb.  Ed.)  applied.  Opiates  in¬ 
wardly  will  be  necessary  to  remove  irritation.  It  me 
habit  be  too  full  and  inflammatory,  it  must  be  lowered; 
if  too  low,  supported ;  and  in  the  latter  case  these  ulcers 
most  often  occur.  A  free  but  prudent  use  of  the  cortex 
Peruvianus  is  sometimes  useful,  but  in  plethoric  habits 


continued,  and  an  issue,  inserted  in  a  proper 
will  be  generally  necessary  to  finish  the  cure.  Ps it 
has  been  highly  commended  in  this  species  of  ulcer. 

Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  21(5,  &c.  ,  , 

The  fungous  or  spongy  ulcer  is  distinguished  by  Pre¬ 
ternatural  risings  of  parts,  more  soft  and  spong)  ‘ 
sound,  healthy,  granulations;  but  which  sometimes  by 
continuance  acquire  an  extraordinary  hardness,  an 
generally  painful.  In  young  and  healthy  habits  the 
new  granulations  often  advance  too  quick,  and 

the  surface  of  the  neighbouring  parts;  and  in 


above  the  surface  of  the  neighbouring  pa  <  the  several  decrees  of  blackness  go  on,  small  holes  are 

ethers,  for  want  of  care,  wounds  and  t, leers  are  petmited  the  seter  degree  ofU  g  ^  of  ,|]e 


oiiiers,  iui  waui  ui  wiw,  ”  w.w — — -  -  , 

to  fill  up  without  being  firm  at  the  bottom,  whence 
the  fungous  ulcer  generally  arises.  If  the  fungous  ap¬ 
pearance  is  owing  to  luxuriance  of  health,  its  surface 
may  be  slightly  touched  with  the  argentum  mtratum, 
once  in  two  or  three  days ;  and  a  pledget  o*  drj  lint 
immediately  applied.  If  the  basis  of  the^nSUS |  “ 
narrow,  it  may  be  removed  by  a  ligature.  Vthen  t 
fungous  appearance  is  owing  to  the  insecure  basis  it 
rises  quicklyq  and  is  not  so  firm  as  the  former  kind,  and 
having  given  free  vent  to  the  impacted  matter,  we  must 
attend  to  the  progress  of  healing  from  the  bottom. 
This  fungous  flesh  is  soft,  and  wastes  without  requiring, 
escharotics.  Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  232. 

The  si  nous  ULCER.  See  Fistula. 

The  CALLOUS  or  vabicous  ULCER,  .supposed  to  be 
nourished  by  the  fluid  of  the  swelled  veins,  apparently 
opening  into  them.  An  ulcer  is  said  to  be  callous,  when 
its  edges,  instead  of  contracting,  and  diminishing  the 
bize  of  the  sore,  acquire  a  preternatural  thickness,  and 
are  ragged,  often  rising  considerably  above  the  le\e  o 
the  neighbouring  parts:  the  discharge  afforded  by  them 
is  commonly  a  thin  vitiated  matter ;  and  these  ulcers  are 
most  commonly  varicous,  especially  when  in  the  lower 
extremities,  owing  chiefly  to  the  stricture  occasioned 
bv  the  callosities  on  the  different  veins.  Escharotics 
have  generally  been  used  to  destroy  callosity  on  the 
edges  of  ulcers;  but  as  they  tend  to  increase  the  d.s- 

k  Ly  continuing  the  inflammation,  emollients,  with 
the  assistance  of  warmth,  are  substituted  in  their  stead. 

VOL.  H. 


formed  in  the  diseased  parts  by  the  acrimony  of  the 
discharge,  and  by  degrees  increase  considerably,  until 
even  the  most  solid  bones  acquire  a  spongy  appearance. 
In  this  situation,  the  mortified  portion  is  generally 
loose  •  and,  on  pressure,  an  oily  matter,  with  a  most 
disagreeable  feetor,  is  forced  out,  which  gives  t be 
whole  discharge  such  a  peculiar  smell  as  to  prevent 
its  bein0-  a^ain  mistaken.  In  these  ulcers  also  the 
fleshy  parts  are  soft  and  more  flabby  than  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  state,  of  a  darker  brown  and  a  glassy  appearance, 
the  granulations  sprout  up  in  irregular  clusters,  advance 
too  quickly  and  too  far,  if  not  prevented,  which  is  al-  - 
ways  necessary  until  the  diseased  pait  of  the  bone  is 
either  cast  off  or  separated  by  art.  When  neglected, 
these  soft  productions  in  carious  ulcers  frequently  in¬ 
crease  so  as  to  form  very  large  and  troublesome  excres¬ 
cences,  though  even  a  portion  of  the  bone  only  is  cari¬ 
ous  When  the  whole  bone  is  affected,  the  progress 
and  symptoms  are  more  rapid,  and  the  whole  must  be 
removed;  but  in  more  partial  affections,  the  diseased 
portion  alone  requires  to  be  separated.  When  a  probe 
can  be  introduced  so  far  as  the  bone,  the  roughness  ot 
its  surface  will  discover  the  cartes  ;  but  though  the  bone 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  probe,  the  appearances  of  the 
ulcer,  and  the  factor  of  the  discharge,  will  rarely  fail  to 
discover  it;  and  before  this  ulcer  can  be  cured,  the  ca¬ 
rious  parts  must  be  removed.  To  separate  the  carious 
parts,  the  surgeon  must  make  a  number  of  small  holes 
by  a  pin  or  perforator  over  the  surface  ot  the  diseased 
♦  -I  S 
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bone,  to  such  a  depth  as  to  give  the  patient  a  little  pain 
only,  and  repeat  this  oi  eration  in  different  parts,  every 
thud  or  fourth  day.  In  this  way  the  diseased  portion 
ot  the  bone  soon  loses  the  cohesion  of  its  own  parts, 
and  a  gentle  inflammation  is  excited  so  as  to  produce 
free  suppuration.  If  the  caries  goes  deeper  than  the 
second  lamella  of  the  bone,  a  head  of  a  small  trepan 
may  be  used,  and  carried  so  deep  as  to  give  some  pain. 
We  thus  convert  a  large  caries  into  many  smaller  dis¬ 
eased  parts,  and  their  separation  from  the  sound  bona 
is  more  easily  effected.  When  any  of  the  parts  loosen 
at  the  edges,  their  final  separation  may  be  hastened,  by 
daily  insinuating  below  them  the  end  of  a  spatula,  so  as 
to  raise  their  edges  a  very  little  upwards.  While  any 
of  the  carious  bone  remains,  the  foetor  of  the  matter 
demands  attention;  and  it  is  moderated  by  a  strong  de¬ 
coction  of  bark  and  walnut-tree  leaves,  or  by  a  solution 
of  camphor  in  weak  brandy.  The  carious  part  of  the 
bone  should  be  dressed  with  soft  lint  soaked  in  either 
of  these,  while  the  rest  of  the  sore  is  treated  as  a  simple 
purulent  ulcer.  Lime-water  powerfully  corrects  the 
putrid  discharge  from  carious  ulcers,  and  the  exfolia¬ 
tion  of  bones  is  much  promoted  by  bathing  with  it. 
I  he  bark  is  almost  the  only  medicine  which  in  cases  of 
caries  should  be  given  internally;  but  in  some  instances 
the  solt  parts  which  cover  the  carious  bone  are  so 
swelled  and  painful,  that  opiates  are  necessary.  After 
the  removal  of  the  carious  bone,  the  remaining  sore 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for 
that  species  of  ulcer  to  which,  at  the  time,  it  appears 
to  belong.  See  Caries;  Bell  on  Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  262. 

The  cutaneous  ULCER.  See  Herpes  and  Ti¬ 
nea. 

7  here  are  other  kinds  of  cutaneous  ulcer  more  nearly 
allied  to  our  present  subject,  and  which  may  be  com¬ 
prehended  i»nder  this  head.  The  first  of  these  which 
we  shall, mention  are  those  ulcerations  of  the  epithe- 
l.um  from  mercury.  Ihe.se,  like  all  other  cutaneous 
ulcers,  are  highly  irritable,  and  are  distinguished  from 
syphilitic  ulcers  by  their  bright  red  colour,  by  their 
not  containing  sloughs,  and  by  their  sides  impercepti¬ 
bly  uniting  with  the  teguments.  If  these  appear¬ 
ances  do  not  distinguish  them,  the  (juantity  of  mercury 
previously  used  will  show  that  they  are  not  syphi¬ 
litic,  as  well  as  their  spreading  while  this  mineral  is 
employed.  In  such  cases  soft  mucilaginous  and  slight¬ 
ly  astringent  washes,  omitting  the  mercury,  will  soon 
relieve.  If  danger  is  apprehended  from  the  original 
disease  it  may  be  suspended  for  a  time,  by  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  mezereon,  with  the  nitric  acid. 

There  are  some  slight  cutaneous  sores  attended  with 
great  irritability  and  excruciating  pain;  but,  as  the 
same  irritability  attends  also  deeper  ones,  we  had  de¬ 
signed  to  have  placed  them  in  a  separate  class,  would 
authority  have  supported  us.  The  pain  usually  arises 
from  some  subcutaneous  nerve,  and  is  felt  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  as  much  as  in  the  ulcerated  part.  Moderate¬ 
ly  warm  fomentations,  frequently  repeated,  and  sprink¬ 
ling  the  ulcer  with  fine  powder  of  myrrh,  will  often  re¬ 
lieve  the  patient;  but  occasionally  the  bole  powder 
with  opium  of  the  former  pharmacopoeias,  is  more  effec¬ 
tual.  When  the  discharge  from  such  ulcers  is  not 
thick  or  laudable,  even  a  small  proportion  of  the  preci¬ 
pitate  may  be  borne.  If  simple  ointment  be  slightly 


coloured  by  precipitate,  so  as  to  give  the  palest  re3 

hue,  we  have  often  known  it  remove  pain  instantane¬ 
ously. 

the  vrnrrkat,  Ulcer.  Hunter  on  the  Venereal 
lsease;  Swediaur,  12Q;  Plenciz  Acta  et  Observationes 
Medicae  14.  See  Lues  venerea. 

1  he  SCORBUTIC  ULCER.  See  SOOREUTUS. 

Ihe  scrobhulous  ulcf.r.  See  Scrofula. 

T.  1  :M,?B,YrX.C  tJ1'CEf?  demands  particular  attention. 
U  is  a  highly  imtable  sore,  produced  by  chalk-stones, 
with  difficulty  healed,  and  generally  diminishing  fits  of 
gout  during  its  discharge.  .All  ulcers  in  gouty  habits 
must  be  healed  with  the  utmost  caution;  for  they  are 
often  salutary,  and  the  suppression  of  the  discharge  is 
generally  injurious. 


An  ulcer  in  the  bladder  is  often  suspected  from 
a  slimy  discharge,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  proceeding 
from  weakness.  When  an  ulcer  is  really  formed  in 
this  organ,  there  is  a  discharge  of  fetid  matter,  or  blood, 
and  occasionally  scales,  or  a  membranous  pellicle  on  the 
urine.  A  continual  dysuria,  and  a  pain  in  the  urinary 
passages  also  attends.  For  the  distinction  and  cure,  see 
Ulcer  in  the  kidneys. 

An  ulcer  in  the  kidneys.  Though  the  kidneys 
are  often  wasted,  they  are  rarely  found  ulcerated  and 
according  to  Cheselden,  an  ”  neraled  bladder  is  very 
uncommon  in  the  bodies  obtained  for  dissection. 
When  the  bladder  is  affected,  the  pain  is  felt  in  the 
pubes  and  the  bottom  of  the  belly ;  but  when  the  kid¬ 
neys  suffer,  the  pain  is  in  the  back  part  of  the  loins. 
In  the  former  case,  there  is  a  difficulty  if  not  a  suppres¬ 
sion  of  urine;  but  in  the  latter  the  urine  passes  freely. 
From  the  bladder  there  are  voided  membranous  scales, 
from  the  kidneys  fibrous  pieces  of  flesh;  and  a  vio¬ 
lent  pain  is  felt  in  the  bladder  when  ulcerated  :  the  pain 
from  an  affection  of  the  kidneys  is  dull  and  inconsider¬ 
able. 

The  urine  looks  like  milk  when  first  made  from  an 
ulcerated  kidney,  though  not  fetid;  but,  on  standing 
the  white  matter  falls;  when  the  pain  is  considerable  m 
the  kidneys,  which  usually  arises  from  calculi,  it  occa¬ 
sions  a  nausea,  and  sometimes  a  vomiting.  When  an 
ulcer  is  suspected  in  the  kidneys,  the  patient  should  ab¬ 
stain  from  acrid,  sour,  and  salt  diet:  he  should  live  on 
mild  mucilaginous  aliments,  such  as  the  broths  of  youm* 
animals,  whey,  milk,  butter-milk.  See.  Violent  exerY 
cise  must  be  avoided,  chalybeate  waters  drank,  and  so¬ 
lutions  of  the  mildest  balsams  occasionally  taken. 

To  connect  the  discordant  ideas  of  authors  respecting 
the  cure  of  ulcers  is  a  difficult,  and  would  be,  we  fear* 
an  useless  task.  Yet  it  will  afford  some  gratification  to 
find  them  concurring  in  the  outlines  with  the  principles 
laid  down. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  applications  to  ulcers 
are  stimulants  and  tonics,  though  we  often  find  the  nar¬ 
cotic  bitters  and  sedatives  nearly  allied  to  tonics  em¬ 
ployed.  The  lead  which  is  of  this  kind  is  connected  with 
the  more  refrigerant  applications,  which  are  often  used 
both  externally  and  internally,  and  the  carbonic  acid  air, 
in  all  its  varied  forms,  certainly  belongs  to  this  class. 

Stimulants  and  tonics  are  always  indicated  when  the 
inflammation  is  insufficient,  the  discharge  thin  or  sanious, 
the  edges  of  the  ulcer  pale  and  languid.  Their  kinds 
and  forms  are  innumerable,  and  we  find  in  our  list 
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rf  the  stimulants,  mercurials,  internally,  with  the  ni¬ 
trated  quicksilver  externally,  nitrated  sib  or,  cantha- 
rides,  flammula  jovis,  vinous  and  spirituous  embroca¬ 
tions,  scarification,  the  actual  cautery,  sedum  acre,  the 
leaves  of  the  persiearia,  pisselaeum,  petroleum,  vegetable 
balsams,  lime-water,  electricity,  and  heat,  applied  by 
hot  coals,  hot  water,  or  even  the  rays  of  the  sun,  col¬ 
lected  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glass.  Histoire  de  la 
Societe  Royale  deMedecine,  Ann.  1770’:,  Aitken  in  the 
Medical  Commentaries. 

The  tonic  applications  are  the  bark,  zinc,  copper, 
iron,  arsenic,  the  arnica,  alum,  rhubarb,  willow  and 
oak-bark,  and  the  amara  calida,  with  which  are  con¬ 
nected  the  narcotic  bitters,  as  the  nux  juglans  and  nux 
vomica,  phellandrium,  aquaticnm,  and  myrrh,  but  these 
are  apparently  better  adapted  to  the  painful  imta  e 
sores.  The  use  of  the  more  direct  sedatives  and  nar¬ 
cotics  has  not  been  limited,  but  camphor,  opium,  hem¬ 
lock,  foxglove,  belladonna,  tobacco,  and  similar  vegeta¬ 
bles  have  been  employed.  Lead  has  certainly  not  been 
used  with  any  discriminated  views,  and  as  a  tonic  as 
well  as  a  sedative  may  be  generally  applicable.  We 
fear,  however/  that  it  is  too  generally  employed,  and  a 
work  of  no  inconsiderable  utility  may  be  written  on  the 
abuse  of  lead. 

The  refrigerants  are  carbonic  acid  air  in  all  its  varie¬ 
ty  of  forms,  the  vegetable  acids,  and  fruits,  nitre  with 
camphor  internally,  cold  applications,  which  might  per¬ 
haps  with  more  propriety  be  classed  among  the  tonics. 
A  miscellaneous  list  still  remains-of  little  real  utility, 
but  we  must  mention  separately  the  gastric  juice,  sali¬ 
va,  carrots,  and  the  charcoal.  The  first  and  last  are  said 
to  be  antiseptics ;  and  may  probably  correct  ioetor,  as  w  ell 

as  the  carrot  poultice.  . 

These  remedies  are  chiefly  external  applications; 
and  internally  mercury,  either  alone  or  joined  with 
antimony,  bark,  and  the  sulphat  of  iron,  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  remedies,  assisted  by  the  sudorific  decoctions,  which 
act  in  the  manner  already  explained.  When  the  ulcer 
is  foul,  the  edges  ihick,  and  the  whole  circulation  lan¬ 
guid,  the  most  active  stimulants  are  required  ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  cautious  use  of  the  mercurius  hitratus  ru¬ 
ber,  which  we  mentioned  under  the  irritable  sore,  the 
whole  ulcer  must  be  often  filled  with  it.  This  may 
appear  a  severe  remedy,  and  we  start  with  horror  at 
the  directions  of  the  older  surgeons,  who  recommended 
hot  turpentine,  &c. ;  but  when  pain,  as  often  happens, 
arises  from  an  inefficient  force  to  propel  the  fluids, 
whatever  assists  their  action  gives  a  pleasing,  salutary 
warmth.  It  is  only  necessary,  in  such  cases,  to  pro¬ 
portion  the  degree  of  stimulus  to  the  state  of  irritability. 
Thus  calomel  to  a  languid  syphilitic  sore  will  git  e  ease, 
and  a  patient  can  walk,  even  when  a  large  proportion 
of  the  red  precipitate  has  been  Applied  to  an  ulcer,  who 
could  with  difficulty  rest  on  his  leg  before. 

It  will  now,  we  think,  be  sufficiently  obvious,  that 
the  frequency  of  ulcers  in  the  lower  extremities,  and 
their  obstinacy  in  resisting  the  best  concerted  plans, 
most  commonly  depends  on  debility  of  the  vessels.  If 

we  look  at  the  other  directions  for  their  cure,  we  shall 
find  that  they  coincide  in  the  same  intention.  Rest 
has  beep  usually  enjoined ;  and  it  was  urged  more 
strongly  as  it  facilitated  the  action  of  mercury  internally, 
which  was  always  considered  as  the  chief  source  of  re¬ 
lief  Rest  was  undoubtedly  proper  in  inflammatory 
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and  irritable  sores;  and  in  the  other  kinds  it  will  be  ob' 
vious  that  it  assisted  the  circulation  in  the  lower  extre~ 
mities,  and  obviated  one  cause  of  debility,  turgescence. 
The  result,  however,  was,  that  though  the  ulcer  heal¬ 
ed,  on  returning  to  an  active  life  it  again  recurred,  and 
the  relapse  was  rendered  more  certain  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  mercurial  course  was  carried,  and  the  debili¬ 
ty  which  was  the  necessary  consequence.  To  cure  ul¬ 
cered  legs  while  the  patient  was  permitted  to  walk,  was 
apparently  a  solecism;  and,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  Mr. 
Underwood  was  the  first  English  autiior  who  suggest¬ 
ed  this  plan.  It  was  a  very  simple  one,  viz.  the  free 
application  of  escharotics,  even  the  argentum  nitratum, 
and  a  firm  equable  support  by  a  steady  bandage.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  its  being  frequently  successful,  and  no 
stronger  proof  can  be  afforded  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  this  article.  We  have  not  the  means  of  readily 
ascertaining  the  priority  of  different  authors’  claims  to 
this  discovery;  but  we  find  it  recommended  by  Mr. 
Else  in  the  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  iv. 
20;  Richter's  Bibliotheca  Chirurgica,  viii . ;  Theden 
Neue  Bemeikundeli,  i.  18.  The  laced  stocking  was 
first  employed,  and  is  always  useful;  but  to  succeed 
more  perfectly  a  roller  must  be  applied  to  the  foot,  and 
the  spiral  turns  on  the  leg  receive  a  firm  basis  by  first 
repeatedly  crossing  it  round  the  heel  and  over  the  in¬ 
step.  In  passing  up  the  ancle,  and  small  of  the  leg 
where  the  ulcer  is  usually  situated,  the  folds  must  be 
firmly  fixed,  and  full  one-third  of  the  former  turn  co¬ 
vered  by  the  succeeding  one.  The  tightness  must  be 
regulated  by  the  tenderness;  but  it  should  generally  be 
so  considerable  as  to  be  felt  at  first  slightly  inconve¬ 
nient.  When  the  surgeon  arrives  at  the  wound,  he 
should  press  the  edges  as  much  as  possible  together, 
and  endeavour  to  retain  them  in  this  slate  by  the  roller. 
Nature  is'thus  saved  considerable  exertions  in  pushing 
forward  the  new  granulations.  We  have  been  thus  full 
on  the  subject,  because  it  appears  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance;  and  we  have  little  doubt  in  saying,  that  the 
most  dextrous  bandager  will  be  the  most  successful 
practitioner  in  this  branch.  If  any  irritable  pimples 
surround  the  ulcer,  these  must  be  removed  previous  to 
the  application  of  the  bandage  by  proper  exsiccatives 
and  astringents,  or  the  union  of  the  Jfcad  ointment, 
with  the  zinc,  or  a  mild  mercurial. 

Mr.  Baynton’s  method  does  not  differ  in  principle, 
from  that  just  described.  He  advises  us  to  bring  the 
edges  of  old  ulcere  gradually  together  by  strips  of  stick¬ 
ing  plaster.  This  method  not  only  diminished  the  dis¬ 
charge,  but  corrected  the  foetor,  and  brought  the  cal¬ 
lous  edges  to  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  sore.  The 
strip  of  plaster  must  be  two  inches  in  breadth,  fixed  on 
the  side  of  the  leg  opposite  to  the  sore,  and  each  extre¬ 
mity  drawn  over  it  will)  as  much  firmness  as  the  pa¬ 
tient  can  easily  bear.  We  thus  obtain  an  equable  pres¬ 
sure,  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  nearer,  and  by  the 
tension  give  a  support  to  the  new  vessels,  as  well  as 
prevent  accumulations,  in  the  contiguous  ones.  By 
the  pressure  the  callous  edges  are  destroyed.  Different 
slips  are  afterwards  applied  above  and  below,  covering 
the  edge  of  the  former,  and  giving  it  support.  Mr. 
Baynton  advises  the  leg  to  be  covered  at  least  one  inch 
below,  and  two  above,  the  diseased  part.  We  have  found 
it  convenient  to  reverse  the  direction.  To  secure  the 
success  of  this  method  the  leg  should  be  previously 
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shaved,  that  the  plasters  may  be  removed  with  little 
irritation,  as  the  discharges,  which  are  at  first  consider¬ 
able,  may  not  be  retained  and  become  injurious  from 
their  acrimony.  From  this  cause  it  is  sometimes  ne¬ 
cessary  to  remove  them  twice  in  24  hours;  but,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  one  dressing  in  that  period  is  necessary.  The 
whole  foot  and  leg  are  then  covered  with  the  bandage 
already  described.  If  the  parts  are  much  inflamed,  re¬ 
frigerant  applications,  with  rest,  may  precede  this  plan, 
and  the  part  affected  may  be  bathed  around  with  cold 
water  during  its  employment. 

The  great  advantage  of  Mr.  Baynton’s  plan  is,  that 
by  the  strip  of  plaster  the  edges  of  the  sore  are  more 
accurately  approximated  and  retained  in  their  situation; 
the  disadvantages,  that  the  discharges  are  retained. 
The  former  method  we  have,  therefore,  adopted,  till 
the  sore  is  brought  into  a  more  manageable  state,  and 
the  cure  is  evidently  assisted  afterwards  by  the  strips 
of  plaster.  It  is  more  convenient,  however,  to  spread 
the  adhesive  plaster  only  within  about  two  inches  of 
each  extremity  of  the  cloth,  as  it  is  thus  more  easily  re¬ 
newed,  and  on  calico,  as  it  possesses  elasticity.  The 
bandage  should  be  always  of  calico. 

In  either  plan,  walking  may  be  permitted,  and  each 
is-assisted  by  it.  If  the  pain  be  at  first  considerable,  it 
soon  passes  oil;  for,  while  the  general  circulation  is 
assisted,  accumulations  are  prevented. 

For  the  pathology  of  ulcers,  see  Hofl'manni  Opera 
Supplementum,  ii.  2 ;  Hamberger  Ulcerum  Patho- 
logia;  Juncker  de  Abscessuum  et  Ulcerum  indole 
diversa;  Faustell  de  Ulceribus  praecipue  Chronicis; 
Geach’s  Tracts;  Recueil  des  Pieces  pour  le  Prix  de 
l’Academie ;  Pott’s  Works ;  Heister's  Surgery  ;  Lon¬ 
don  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  iv.  34/,  &c.; 
Bowley,  on  the  Cure  of  ulcerated  Legs;  Underwood's 
Treatise  on  Ulcers  of  the  Legs. 

Ulcer  on  the  tongue.  Ulcers  in  different  parts 
of  the  nose,  nostrils,  See.  have  been  so  foul  and  obsti¬ 
nate  as  to  be  mistaken  for  cancers,  yet  they  have  been 
cured  by  repeated  emetics  and  saline  purgatives.  They 
have  therefore  been  attributed  to  irritations  in  the  prae- 
cordia  ;  nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  reflect  how  fre¬ 
quently  eruptions  of  the  lips  and  soreness  of  the  tongue 
accompany  stomach  complaints.  Richter  has  related  a 
striking  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  ulcer  of  the  tongue 
was  highly  fetid,  and  the  edges  swelled  and  hard;  but 
it  was  effectually  cured  by  purgatives,  assisted  by  the 
topical  application  of  astringent  washes. 

U I. CURS  in  the  tonsils  are  by  no  means  frequent, 
for  as  their  excretory  ducts  are  numerous,  the  mucus 
white,  and  the  surface  irregular,  there  is  often  on  in¬ 
flammation  the  appearance  of  ulceration,  when  in  reali¬ 
ty  there  is  none.  When  ulcers  are  really  formed,  they 
may  be  seen  alter  the  use  of  an  active  gargle,  and  may 
be  touched  with  mixtures  of  honey,  alum,  borax,  mu¬ 
riatic  acid,  &c.  according  to  th^ir  cause  or  attending 
circumstances.  See  Tonsilltk. 

Ulcers  in  the  WOMB.  Whilst  a  viscid  or  yellow 
fluid  is  evacuated,  the  ulcer  is  in  a  mild  state;  but 
when  it  becomes  sanious,  fetid,  and  attended  with  pain, 
a  cancer  has  come  on  or  is  impending,  and  palliatives 
only  can  be  proposed.  In  the  milder  kind  the  bowels 
must  be  kept  lax  with  manna,  tamarinds,  and  similar 
purgatives,  an  infusion  of  elder  flowers  in  milk  and 
water  injected.  In  worse  cases  a  strong  decoction  of 


hemlock,  with  opium,  may  bo  used  as  an  injection,  and 
opium  given  freely  to  relieve  pain 
U  lcus  dkpascens.  See  Hriites. 

U'LE.  See  C  outchouc. 

ULMARIA,  { quod  uliginous  gavdet  Juris).  Regina 
prati,  bar-ha  copra:,  meadow-sweet,  spirara  ulmaria 
Lin.  Sp  PL  70.’.  The  leaves  arc  slightly  astringent, 
the  flowers  highly  fragrant.  As  cattle  refuse  it,  some 
dangerous  qualities  have  been  suspected  ;  <but  they  also 
reject  many  innocent  plants  if  their  fragrance  is  of¬ 
fensive. 

U'LMUS,  (from  the  same).  The  elm  tree,  vl- 
mits  campcstris  Lin.  Sp.  PL  32/,  is  a  tall  tree  covered 
with  a  rough,  cliapt,  brownish,  brittle  bark,  under 
which  lies  a  white,  smooth,  tough,  coriaceous  one.  In 
the  spring,  before  the  leav.s  appear,  it  produces  imper¬ 
fect  flowers,  followed  by  flat  roundish  capsules,  con¬ 
taining  each  a  single  seed.  The  inner  tough  bark  hath 
no  smell,  but  on  being  chewed  discovers  a  copious  mu¬ 
cilage;  the  outer  brittle  bark  is  less  mucilaginous.  The 
elm  bark  has  been  given,  in  decoction,  in  herpetic  and 
leprous  eruptions  ;  but,  though  it  seems  occasionally 
to  as  ist  the  action  of  mercurials,  it  is  alone  unequal  to 
the  cure  of  either  complaint. 

The  inner  bark  is  chiefly  employed,  and  if  two 
ounces  are  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water  to  a  pint,  it  is 
agreeably  mild  and  astringent  The  bark  in  the  spring 
is  most  advantageously  stripped  from  the  small,  but 
not  the  smallest,  branches  ;  and  in  autumn  from  the 
branching  roots.  Half  a  pint  is  to  be  taken  every 
evening  and  morning ;  but  on  the  first  use  of  this 
medicine  the  disorder  may  appear  to  be  aggravated,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  mercurials  and  the  most  success¬ 
ful  medicines.  Nitre  may  be  occasional!)  joined  with 
it,  if  the  eruptions  have  an  inflammatory  irritable  base, 
and  gentle  purgatives  must  be  frequently  interposed. 

Banan  proposes  the  use  of  the  elm  bark  in  fluor  albus, 
rheumatism,  old  ulcers,  cancerous  and  scrofulous  affec¬ 
tions,  tinea  capitis,  scurvy,  &c.  -See  London  Medical 
Transactions,  vol  ii  p.  302;  Medical  Memoirs,  u.  152; 
Journal  de  Paris,  1/83,  n.  255  ;  and  Lepra  ichthy¬ 
osis,  in  this  work. 

U'LNA,  (from  ujXevy),  the  cubit) ,  cubitus,  facile,  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  At  its  upper  extremity 
are  two  processes,  of  which  the  posterior,  called  ole¬ 
cranon,  is  the  larger.  Its  concave  surface  moves  upon 
the  trochlea  of  the  os  humeri,  and  into  its  upper  part 
all  the  extensors  of  the  cubit  are  Inserted.  The  ante¬ 
rior  process  is  not  so  large,  nor  reaches  so  high,  but  is 
sharper  at  its  extremity,  and  therefore  named  coronoid. 
Between  these  a  large  sigmoid  cavity  is  left,  adapted 
to  the  trochlea  of  the  os  humeri ;  and  on  the  other  part 
is  a  cavity,  where  the  extremity  of  the  radius  moves. 
The  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna  terminates  in  a  very 
small  head,  which  internally  is  received  into  the  semi¬ 
lunar  cavity  of  the  radius,  while,  on  its  external  side, 
there  is  a  process  called  the  styliform,  from  which  a 
strong  ligament  is  extended  to  the  os  pisiforme  and 
unci  forme  of  the  carpus. 

ULNA'RIS.  The  ulnar  nerve.  See  Cervi- 

CALES. 

Ulna'ris  arteria.  See  Cubit alis  arteria. 
Ulna'ris  exte'rnus.  See  Extern  us  carpi 

RADIUS. 

Ulna'ris  Gra'cjlis.  See  Palmaris  longus. 
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Ul-N^Rfs  iN'TK  UNi'S  is  a  long  muscle  situated  on 
the  outer  part  of  the  ulna,  fixed  by  its  upper  part  on 
the  back  side  of  the  long  or  internal  condyle  ot  the  os 
humeri,  in  that  part  of  the  olecranon  next  the  con¬ 
dyle,  along  the  upper  half  of  the  ulna  very  nearly,  and 
to  the  middle  common  tendon  of  the  profundus:  it 
ends  by  a  long  tendon  on  the  os  pisiforrae  of  the  car¬ 
pus,  reaching  also  to  the  os  unci  for  me. 

U'l.ON,  (eA'o’,  from  a  as;,  sojt).  See  Gingivae. 
U'LVA.  See  Alga. 

UJVIBE'LLA,  (a  dim.  of  umbra,  a  shadow).  A  re¬ 
ceptacle  producing  many  equal  foot-stalks  from  one 
centre*  and  forming  a  plain  surface.  This  is  styled  an 
universal  umbel ;  but  when  it  sustains  olheis,  the  latter 
are  called  partial  umbels. 

UMBELLIFEROUS.  Plants  whose  flowers  are 
disposed  in  umbels,  as  fennel,  hemlock,  parsley,  &c. 

UMBILUCA  LI  A  VASA,  (from  umbilicus,  the  mi¬ 
ld).  Umbilical  vessels,  consisting  of  four  liga¬ 
mentary  ropes :  the  uppermost  running  from  the  navel  to 
the  fissure  between  the  two  lobes  ol  the  li\ei,  is  the  le- 
mains  of  a  vein,  which,  in  the  foetal  state,  anastomosed 
with  the  vena  cava  bepatica,  covered  with  the  falciform 
process.  The  next  is  the  supposed  urachus,  and  the 
other  two  are  the  extremities  of  the  umbilical  arteries, 
which  at  the  top  of  the  bladder  approach  each  other, 
and  join.  the  urachus.  In  the  foetal  state  these  ves¬ 
sels  form  the  umbilical  cord,  by  which  the  foetus  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  mother  by  means  ot  the  placenta.  See 
Parturitio,  and  Pregnancy. 

UMBILICA'LIS  RE'GlO,  the  middle  external  re¬ 
gion  of  the  belly  on  its  fore  part,  reaching  from  an  ima¬ 
ginary  line  drawn  betwixt  the  lowest  false  ribs,  to  an¬ 
other  imaginary  line  drawn  between  the  two  cristae  of 
the"  os  ilium  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the 
middle,  strictly  the  umbilicalis,  and  the  two  lateral, 
called  flanks. 

-Umbilica'lis  ARTE'RIA,  a  continuation  of  the 
Hypogasthic  artery,  q.  v.  ascending  on  the  side 
of  the  bladder,  and  from  thenee  to  the  navel.  It  is 
shrivelled  in  the  adult  state,  as  only  useful  in  the  fcetal. 

UMBI  LICUS.  The  NAVEL,  ( quasi  umbo  ilicis,  the 
knot  of  the  Jldnk)  ;  omphalos,  the  remains  of  the  umbi¬ 
lical  vessels  in  the  middle  of  the  belly. 

Through  the  navel  sometimes  tire  urine  in  the  case  of 
calculus  has  been  discharged ;  and  water  in  cases  of  as¬ 
cites,  which  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  trochar  through  it  in  the  operation  of  the  para¬ 
centesis.  In  newly-born  children  it  is  often  destitute  of 
skin,  sometimes  inflamed;  and  Dr.  Gartshore  (Medical 
Communications,  ii.  5)  describes  an  epidemic  erysipelas 
of  this  part,  appearing  at  birth,  and  yielding  to  the  baik. 
It  sometimes  suppurates  and  discharges  pus  j  but  the 
purulent  discharges  from  the  navel  are  more  commonly 
owing  to  internal  suppurations.  Excrements,  worms, 
hair,  °bones  formerly  swallowed,  the  menstrual  blood, 
and  even  milk,  have  been  discharged  through  it.  Ot 
its  Herma  we  have  already  spoken,  vide  in  verbo. 

Umbi  licus  mari'nus,  operculum  cochlea:  caslatx, 
cotyledon  marina,  acetabulum  marinum ,  undrosacc  Mathi- 
oli,  furious  palraus  marinus,  a  small  oval  shell,  resem¬ 
bling  the  human  navel)  but  properly  the  operculum  ot 
a  shell-fish,  serving  to  close  up  the  aperture  in  the  shell 
of  the  buccinum,  and  for  that  purpose  fixed  to  the  an¬ 
terior  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  animal.  It  is  con- 
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vex  on  one  side,  and  flat  on  the  other:  the  convex 
side  is  plain,  and  while;  the  flat  jellawish  or  reddish, 
and  marked  with  a  spiral  line.  It  has  been  considered  as 
an  absorbent  and  astringent,  sometimes  as  a  diuretic, 
but  not  in  present  use.  See  Androsace,  and  Cock¬ 
le*:. 

Umbi  licus  vk’nf.ris.  See  Cotyledon. 
UNCILO'BME  OS,  (from  vac  us,  and  fonna).  The 
fonrth  bone  of  the  second  row  in  the  wrist:  it  hath  au. 
apophysis  shaped  like  a  claw ,  from  which  its  name  is 
derived.  See  Carvus. 

UNEDO  PAPYUA'CEA,  (from  unus).  See  Ar¬ 
butus  FA  pyracea,  and  Amatzqui  i  l. 
UNGUENTA'RIA.  See  Nux  mosckata. 
UNGUE'NTUM,  (from  ungo).  An  ointment, 
differs  from  a  plaster  only  in  consistence.  The  tresh 
leaves  of  plants  are  usually  boiled  in  lard  ;  but  the  ex¬ 
tract  retains  little  of  their  virtue,  with  a  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  as,  for  instance,  the  Sabine  ointment.  The 
names  are  most  commonly  taken  from  the  substances. 
Ungue'ntum  liliorum.  See  Crinomykon. 
Ungue'ntum  apcstolorum.  See  Afostolo- 

RUM  UNGUENTUM. 

Ungue'ntum  martiatum.  See  Martiatum 

UNGUENTUM. 

Ungue'ntum  ad  vesicatori a.  See  Cantha- 

RI  DES. 

Ungue'ntum  hydrargyri  nitrati.  See  Tra¬ 
choma. 

U'NGUES,  (from  oyx,6$,  a  hook).  The  nails  are 
continuations  of  the  cutis  vera,  or  rather  of  the  nerves, 
which  supply  it.  While  connected  with  the  cutis 
they  are  acutely  sensible ;  but,  on  the  connection  being 
destroyed,  they  become  a  dead  animal  matter,  wholly 
insensible.  In  this,  as  in  their  substance,  they  resem¬ 
ble  horns  of  animals,  and  are  composed  of  several  planes 
of  longitudinal  fibres  united  together,  which  end  at  the 
extremity  of  each  finger,  and  are  ail  nearly  of  an  equal 
thickness,  but  of  different  lengths.  The  principal  use 
of  the  nails  is  to  give  a  support  to  the  arteries  and  nerves, 
in  which  the  sense  of  touching  resides. 

The  nails,  like  the  hair,  are  said  to  grow  after  death, 
but  with  as  little  foundation  from  observation.  They  par¬ 
take  of  the  diseases  of  the  vital  rather  than  the  simple  so¬ 
lid,  and  are  weak  and  brittle  in  cachectic  habits,  long  and 
bent  in  phthisical  ones.  Their  growth  is  often  irregular, 
and,  in  some  instances,  they  have  been  elongated  to  au 
immoderate  extent,  while  in  haemiphlegia  their  growth 
is  said  to  have  been  wholly  checked.  A  singular  and 
almost  incredible  instance  is  recorded  in  the  Journal  de 
Medecine  of  a  nail  growing  on  the  second  phalanx  after 
the  first  had  been  separated,  xxvii.  1/7.  Gooch  has  re¬ 
corded  an  habitual  decay  of  the  nails,  and  they  have 
been  separated  after  malignant  fevers  and  by  terror 
from  the  hand  with  the  cuticle,  the  Pact  which  has  led 
to  the  supposition  that  they  are  derived  from  it ;  but 
the  cuticle  is  insensible,  and  the  nail  is  acutely  sensible, 
like  the  horns  of  animals,  at  its  origin,  independent  of 
the.  subjacent  skin. 

U'NGUIS,  and  U'NGULA,  a  collection  of  matter 
in  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  in  the  shape  of  a  nail  It  is 
described  as  a  film  formed  on  the  external  part  of  the 
eye,  extending  over  the  pupil,  which,  when  red,  is 
called  punnus,  when  white,  albugo.  When  pustules 
appear  on  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  it  is  not  called  unguis. 
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hut  PiilycT/ENjE,  q.  v.  When  red  the  vessels  are 
divided  near  the  great  angle  of  the  eye,  and  the  film  in 
consequence  shrivels,  and  may  be  easily  removed.  See 
also  Ptkryrigion  and  Albugo.  Bell's  Surgery, 
vol.  iii.  p.  300. 

The  name  of  that  kind  of  articulation  now  called  su¬ 
ture.  In  botany  it  is  the  white  and  inferior  part  of  the 
leaves  of  roses,  &c.  sometimes  called  the  claw. 

U'nguis  o'ssa,  (from  the  resemblance  to  a  nail), 
laerpnalia  ossa,  are  two  thin  bones,  very  brittle,  placed 
at  the  inner  canthi  of  the  eyes,  covering  some  of  the 
sinus  etbmbidalis,  and  properly  part  of  the  os  eth- 
moides. 

Their  surface  is  smooth  and  hollow,  divided  by  a 
ridge ;  the  hind  cavity  forms  a  portion  of  the  orbit,  and 
the  fore  part  is  a  perpendicular  canal  which  contains  the 
lacrymal  sac  and  duct. 

U'NGULA.  See  Unguis. 

U'ngula  caballTna.  See Tussilago. 

UNICO'RNU,  ceratitis,  coma  unicornu,  cornu  et 
ebur  fossile ,  monoceros.  The  existence  of  the  unicorn 
is  highly  problematical,  though  Sparmann  has  collected 
some  traditions  which  seem  to  rescue  it  from  the  class 
of  unfounded  fables.  What  is  generally  styled  the  horn 
of  the  supposed  beast  belongs  to  a  species  of  chetodon, 
a  cetaceous  animal ;  but  the  name  is  more  commonly 
given  to  the  fossile  bones  of  some  large  animal,  either 
the  mammoth  or  the  megalatherium.  They  were  for¬ 
merly  employed  as  sudorifics  and  astringents,  and  more 
lately  on  the  continent  as  absorbents,  internally  and 
externally,  in  the  troublesome  tettery  eruptions  of 
children,  for  which  flour  and  cerusse  are  more  com¬ 
monly  used. 

UNIFLO'RUS,  (from  urns,  and  jlos) :  bearing  but 
one  flower. 

UNIFOLIUM,  (from  vnus,  and  folium)  ;  bearing 
but  one  leaf.  See  Monophyllon. 

UNILOCULA  R1S,  (from  unus,  and  loculus)-,  a  cap¬ 
sule  with  one  seed-shell. 

UNISPE'RMUS,  (from  unus,  and  sperma)  ;  bearing 
but  one  seed. 

UNIO  NES,  (from  unus)-,  because  only  one  is  found 
in  a  shell.  See  Margarita:. 

UPMINSTER  WATER,  rises  near  Brentwood  in 
Essex,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  London.  It  is 
clear,  bright,  and  sulphureous,  retaining,  according  to 
Dr.  Rutty,  its  strong  sulphureous  smell  after  being  car¬ 
ried  to  Dublin  in  bottles.  From  a  gallon  of  this  w'ater 
he  obtained  J32  grains  of  solid  matter,  composed  of 
insoluble  earth,  vitriolated  magnesia,  and  natron.  It  is 
purgative  and  diuretic  in  its  operation,  and  is  admini¬ 
stered  in  a  morning,  from  one  pint  to  two  quarts. 
UPOSTA'SIS.  See  Epistasis. 

UPSILOI'DES,  (uvJ/fXoiiJij,').  See  Os  hyoides. 

U  RACHUS,  (from  upov,  urine,  and  eyjjj,  to  contain). 
In  the  fcetal  state  the  urine  was  formerly  supposed  to 
pass  from  the  bladder  into  the  allantois,  through  the 
urachus,  which  after  the  birth  shrivelled  and  became  a 
ligament.  See  Involucra. 

URANOSCO  PUS,  (from  oupavo;,  and  mi£Trlop,ai) , 
cali  spectator,  sometimes  priest,  and  improperly  con¬ 
founded  with  the  callionymus.  It  is  the  u.  scaber  of 
Linnaeus,  and  the  name  of  a  sea-fish,  whose  eyes  are 
placed  so  upon  the  head  that  it  looks  directly  to  the 
sky..  Its  bile  is  said  to  be  more  plentiful  than  that  of 


any  other  fish,  and  by  Galen  recommended  in  affections 
of  the  eyes  and  ears.  Castelli. 

URCE'OLA,  URCEOLAKIS,  URCEOLUS  VI- 
IREUS,  (from  urccolus,  a  smalt  pitcher );  so  named 
from  its  uses  in  scouring  glazed  vessels.  See  Pari e- 
taria. 

UREA;  uric  acid.  See  Calculus  and  Urina. 

URE'DO,  (from  uro) .  a  blast.  Also  the  name 
of  a  paiticular  hea.dach,  an  instance  of  which  is  related 
in  the  Philosophical  .transactions,  June  1(3(53.  See 
Urticaria. 

URL1E  RES.  Ureiers,  (from  3oov,  urine)  See 
Renes. 

URETE'RIGA.  A  suppression  of  urine  from  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  ureter.  See  Ischuria. 

URETEROLI’THICA,  (from  ureter  and  A 

suppression  of  urine  from  a  stone  in  the  ureter.  Videa- 
tur  idem. 

o  URETEROTHltOMBOI'DES,  (from  ureter,  ^,x- 
and  siSoi).  A  suppression  of  urine  from  grumous 
blood  in  the  ureter.  Vid.  idem. 

URETEROPHLEGMA  T1CA,  (from  ureter,  and 
(pAsypa,  phlegm).  A  suppression  of  urine  from  pituit- 
ous  matter  in  the  ureter.  Vid.  idem. 

URETEROPYTCA,  (from  ureter,  and  tevov,  pus). 
A  suppression  of  urine  from  purulent  matter  in  the 
ureters.  Vid.  idem. 

URETEROSTOMA'TICA.  Ischuria,  (ureter, 
and  OTOfca,  mouth).  A  suppression  of  urine  from-ob- 
struction  in  the  lower  orifice  of  the  ureter.  Vid.  idem. 

URETHRA,  (from  ugov,  urine),  meatus  urinarius,  a 
membranous  canal  running  from  the  neck  of  the  uri¬ 
nary  bladder,  through  the  prostate  gland,  where  it  is 
styled  urethra  prostatiea,  after  which  it  is  much  dilated, 
and  this  portion  is  its  bulb.  A  cutaneous  eminence 
called  caput  gallinagirtis  or  verumontanum  is  placed  in 
the  bulb,  and  in  it  are  the  apertures  from  the  prostate 
gland  and  testis,  so  that  the  fluids  from  each  are  here 
united.  It  then  passes  between  the  cavernous  bodies  of 
the  penis,  so  far  as  its  extremity,  where  it  ends  by  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  orifice  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  glans.  The 
inner  membrane  of  the  urethra,  or  passage  for  the  urine 
from  the  bladder,  is  a  continuation  of  that  which  lines 
the  bladder,  very  smooth  and  sensible,  in  which  are 
several  lacunae,  the  mouths  of  the  mucous  glands,  the 
seat  of  gonorrhoea.  In  women  the  urethra  is  wider  than 
in  men,  and  its  length  is  only  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half.  A  stone  fixed  in  some  part  of  the  urethra 
(see  Calculus)  produces  great  pain,  inflammation, 
tumefaction  of  the  parts,  always  a  partial,  frequently 
a  total,  suppression  of  urine.  When  long  neglected, 
the  suppression  and  tumefaction  terminate  in  a  rupture 
of  the  urethra,  and  the  urine  escapes  into  the  contiguous 
cellular  substance,  producing  very  troublesome  swell¬ 
ing  in  the  body  of  the  penis,  as  well  as  in  the  scrotum, 
and  through  the  whole  course  of  the  perinseum.  When 
a  stone  has  been  long  fixed  at  one  part  without  yielding 
and  when  the  pain  and  inflammation  produced  by  it  are 
considerable,  a  chirurgical  operation  is  necessary  for  re¬ 
moving  it;  but  in  the  incipient  stages  more  gentle 
means  may  be  first  employed.  We  have  rendered  it 
highly  probable  that  the  urethra  is  subject  to  spasm, 
and  to  relieve  it  general  or  topical  bleeding,  according 
to  the  patient’s  strength  and  habits,  will  be  necessary. 
A  quantity  of  warm  oil  should  be  repeatedly  injected 
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into  the  urethra,  to  lubricate  the  passage}  the  patient 
should  be  immersed  in  a  warm  bath,  anodyne  liniments 
rubbed  in  on  the  canal,  and  a  full  dose  ot  opium  at 
the  same  time  given.  When  the  parts  are  thus  relaxed, 
some  attempt  should  be  made  for  extracting  the  stone. 
To  this  end,  the  surgeon  should  at  first  endeavour  by 
very  gentle  pressure  to  push  the  stone  forward  along 
the  course  of  the  urethra  3  and  in  this  manner  large 
stones  may  be  brought  off,  which  might  otherwise  re¬ 
tire  a  very  painful  operation.  When  the  stone  fills 
up  the  urethra,  or  will  not  pass,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
proceed  to  the  operation,  which  is  performed  by  cut¬ 
ting  upon  the  stone,  and  extracting  it  either  with  a 
scoop,  or  with  a  pair  of  small  forceps,  as  in  the  original 
operation  of  lithotomy  by  cutting  on  the  gripe  When 
the  stone  is  fixed  iti  the  urethra  near  the  neck  ot  the 
bladder,  the  patient,  laid  on  a  table,  must  be  seemed  as 
lbr  the  operation  of  lithotomy}  an  assistant  suspending 
the  scrotum  and  penis.  Ihe  surgeon,  after  oiling  the 
first  and  second  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  should  intro¬ 
duce  them  into  the  anus,  in  order  to  press  firmly  upon 
the  parts  immediately  beVnd  the  stone,  which  will  not 
only  enable  him  to  lay  it  bare  with  more  ease,  but  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  being  pushed  into  the  bladder  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  knife.  An  incision  ought  to  be  next  made 
through  the  common  integuments  and  urethra,  so  as  to 
lay  the  stone  completely  bare,  which  may  now  be  turn¬ 
ed  out  bv  a  due  degree  of  pressure  applied  by  the  fin¬ 
gers  in  the  rectum,  with  a  scoop  or  a  pair  of  forceps. 
Ihe  subsequent  treatment  is  the  same  as  after  the 
operation  of  lithotomy.  When  the  stone  hath  passed 
further  into  the  urethra,  in  order  to  extract  it,  the  skin 
should  be  drawn  as  much  as  possible  behind  it,  and  the 
stone  being  now  secured  in  its  situation  by  pressure,  a 
longitudinal  cut  must  be  made  directly  upon  it  through 
the  urethra,  of  a  sufficient  size  to  allow  ot  its  easy  ex¬ 
traction  with  either  instrument  mentioned.  The  edges 
of  the  wound  should  be  completely  cleared  of  sabulous 
particles,  and  the  skin  replaced  in  its  natural  situation, 
which  will  completely  cover  the  wound  in  the  urethra 
which  thus  usually  heals  by  the  first  intention.  If  the 
stone  fixes  near  the  point  of  the  penis,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  if  so  near  as  to  be  observed  by  the  eye,  it  may 
be  frequently  taken  out  with  a  pair  of  small  forceps: 
and  to  facilitate  the  extraction,  when  it  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  effected,  the  urethra  may  be  somewhat  dilated 
from  its  extremity  with  the  point  of  a  scaipel.  But  if 
we  fail  in  this  attempt,  an  incision  must  be  made  upon 
the  stone  where  the  urethra  is  coveied  with  skin.  Soft 
dressings  should  be  applied  to  the  wound,  and,  when 
the  cure  is  nearly  completed,  a  hollow  bougie,  a  short 
silver  tube,  or  a  small  catheter  of  the  elastic  gum,  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  urethra,  to  preserve  it  of  a  proper 
size.  The  worst  situation  ot  a  stone  is  just  below  the 
scrotum,  for  if  it  makes  its  way  into  the  stratum,  or  it 
be  necessary  to  make  an  opening  into  it,  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  urine  which  accumulate  occasion  considerable 
distress.  When  a  stone  therefore  is  discovered  in  this 
situation,  it  must  be  carried  farther  if  possible  into  the 
urethra,  or  pushed  back  into  the  perinaeum  by  means 
of  a  staff.  If  either  attempt  is  impracticable,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  extract  the  stone,  an  incision  must  be 
made  into  the  urethra,  beginning  the  wound  at  the  un- 
d*r  part  of  the  scrotum  immediately  to  one  side  of  the 
septum,  and  continuing  it  upwards  till  the  stone  is  dis- 
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tinclly  felt,  when  it  may  be  laid  bare  and  extracted  as 
above  directed.  The  dressings  alter  (he  operation 
must  be  conducted  so  as  that  the  sore  may  heal  first  at 
the  bottom,  for  otherwise  the  parts  below  will  be  filled 
with  matter,  perhaps  with  urine,  and  very  troublesome 
sinuses  formed.  In  females,  the  urethra  is  short,  and 
dilates  readily,  so  that  stones  are.  rarely  detained  in  it,  ot 
may  be  turned  out  by  passing  the  end  of  a  blunt/probe 
behind  them,  and  puffing  them  forward.  If  this  does  not 
succeed,  the  end  of  the  urethra  may  be  divided  a  little 
way  so  as  to  admit  the  introduction  of  a  pair  ot  foiccps. 
See  Stricture,  &c. 

The  urethra  in  new-born  children  is  sometimes  im¬ 
perforated,  and  requires  an  operation :  it  is  sometimes 
obstructed  by  caruncles  and  excrescences,  independent 
of  stricture,  though  the  existence  of  caruncles  has  been 
denied,  particularly  by  .Camper  (Demonstrationes  Ana- 
tomico  Pathologic*:,  ii.  Jl)  and  by  t'aviard  (Nouveau 
Recueil  de  Observations,  7-1).  In  general,  however,  it 
is  admitted,  and  they  must  be  treated  like  strictures. 
There  are  sometimes  considerable  haemorrhages  from 
the  urethra,  and  inflammation  is  no  uncommon  attend¬ 
ant,  not  only  from  gonorrhoea,  but  from  the  means 
employed  to  destroy  caruncles  and  strictures.  Little 
bones,  coagula  of  blood,  fragments  of  a  bougie,  and 
even  needles,  have  occasionally  obstructed  it,  and  the 
means  of  removing  these  will  be  obvious  from  what  we 
have  said  respecting  calculi.  Spasm  is  also  relieved  by 
the  means  described  in  that  part  of  the  article,  to  which 
we  may  add,  ether,  camphor,  and  often  wine  in  a  large 
quantity.  Spasm  frequently  arises  from  increased  sen¬ 
sibility  of  the  urethra  after  gonorrhoea,  and  is  then  re¬ 
lieved  by  opium,  hemlock,  often  by  electricity.  See 
Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  ii  p  NO — 188. 

URETHRELMI'NTHICA,  (from  urethra,  and  eA- 
fuv().  A  suppression  of  urine  from  worms  in  the  ure¬ 
thra.  Seh  Ischuria. 

URETHRI'TICA,  (from  ufefyikf,  an  inflammation 
of  the  urethra );  from  inflammation  in  the  urethra. 
Videatur  idem. 

URETHRQHYMENCVDES,  (from  urethra,  vfltjv,  a 
membrane,  and  eiScf,  likeness) ;  from  a  membrane  ob¬ 
structing  the  urethra.  Vid  idem. 

URETHROLI'THICA,  (from  Ai9o;,  a  stone)  5  from 
a  stone  in  the  urethra.  Vid.  idem. 

URETHROPHLEGMA'TICA,  (from  fA 
phlegm )}  from  mucus  obstructing  the  urethra.  Vid. 
idem. 

URETIIROPY'ICA,  (from  vruoy,  pus)  j  from  pus. 
Vid.  idem. 

URETHROTHROMBOI'DES,  (from  SpipXoi,  g'’u- 
mous  blood,  and  eiSo$,  Itkaios) }  from  grumous  blood. 
Vid.  idem. 

URI'NA,  (fromoupov).  The  URINE,  adsamar,  nib  or, 
alcolitu,  is  a  fluid  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  kid¬ 
neys,  conveyed  by  the  ureters  to  the  bladder,  and  dis¬ 
charged  through  the  urethra.  When  suppressed,  3 
portion  is  usually  absorbed,  and  often  passes  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  The  sudden  discharge  of  some  fluids 
after  swallowing  them  hath  led  to  a  suspicion;  which 
anatomy  does  not  countenance,  that  there  is  a  shorter 
passage  to  the  bladder  than  through  the  kidneys.  Of 
the  appearance  of  the  urine  as  a  source  of  prognostic, 
particularly  at  the  crisis  of  diseases,  we  have  already 
spoken  (see  Prqgnostica),  and  need  now  only  add. 
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tmt  when  after  standing  a  cloud  is  diffused  in  the  urine 
it  was  usua  ly  styled  nubes,  or  nubecula when  the  cloud 
sinks  a  little,  leaving  the  urine  above  somewhat  trans¬ 
parent,  t  nevoremata ,  mblimationcs,  .suspense,  or  subhmia ; 
ano  when  the  whole  cloud  falls  to  the  bottom,  in  a 
tmek  sediment,  subsidmtia,  subject  a,  and  sediment  a. 
when  it  drops  a  white  mucus,  or  purulent  sediment,  it 
is  named  pitot  uria. 

The  recent  urine  of  a  healthy  person  is  a  clear,  yellow 
fluid,  varying  in  specific  gravity,  from  1.0)5  to  1.033, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  its  solid  contents,  or  to  the 
proportion  secreted.  Its  smell  is  peculiar  and  well 
known;  its  taste  saline  and  slightly  acidulous,  so  as  to 
redden  the  blue  vegetable  juices.  After  standing  ful¬ 
some  hours,  it  becomes  slightly  turbid,  depositing  a  red 
matter,  which  is  chiefly  the  uric  acid ■  the  uric  oxide  of 
Dr.  Pearson.  When  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  the 
urinous  odour  is  increased,  the  urine  is  covered  with  a 
pellicle,  in  which  many  globules  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
•ire  entangled ;  the  colour  gradually  becomes  a  dark 
red,  and  a  whitish  flocculent  coagulum  is  soon  deposit¬ 
ed,  the  steam  becoming  more  decidedly  ammoniacal  in 
its  smell.  It  now  turns  syrup  of  violets  green;  for,  as 
may  be  expected  from  its  smell,  a  quantity  of  ammonia 
is  formed  01  developed,  and  the  phosphat  of  lime,  held 
in  solution  by  the  excess  of  acid,  is  deposited  with  some 
aloumen  in  a  flocculent  form.  If  the  evaporation  is 
continued  till  the  fluid  has  acquired  the  consistence  of 
a  syrup,  decanted  from  its  sediment,  and  set  in  a  cold 
place,  brown,  dirty  crystals  are  deposited.  These  may 
be  purified  in  the  usual  ways  of  repeatedly  dissolving, 
filtering,  and  crystalising;  but  more  quickly  by  digest¬ 
ing  with  alcohol,  which  will  dissolve  the  extractive 
matter,  and  the  urea,  without  the  saline  impregna- 

The  salts,  thus  formed,  are  the  muriats  of  potash  and 
soda,  phosphats  of  soda,  and  of  soda  with  ammonia, 
formerly  styled  microcosmic  or  fusible  salt.  If  the  eva¬ 
poration  is  slowly  and  carefully  conducted,  the  salts  se¬ 
parate  nearly  in  the  order  mentioned.  The  simple 
phosphat  of  soda  may  be  distinguished  by  the  form  of 
the  crystals,  which  .are  four-sided  prisms,  by  efflores¬ 
cing  and  running  into  an  opaque  glass,  when  melted. 
Mr.  Cruikshanks  finds,  that  thirty-six  ounces  of  healthy 
urine  yield  about  one  of  solid  contents;  of  which  the 
muriatic  salts  are  estimated  at  about  three  drams,  the 
alkaline  phosphats  at  three  drams  and  fifty  grains;  the 
phosphat  of  lime  and  uric  acid,  deposited,  at  twenty-five 
grains,  and  the  extractive  matter  or  urea  at  three  drams 
forty  grains. 

Urine  also  contains,  according  to  Proust,  a  resinous 
matter,  and  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur,  which  is  chiefly 
discovered  by  the  urine  blackening  a  silver  dish  in  which 
it  is  evaporated.  Minute  chemistry  lias  detected  some 
other  acids,  particularly  the  benzoic,  and  the  pink-co¬ 
loured  sediment,  styled  the  rosaceous  acid-,  but  these 
are  of  little  importance  in  our  present  views. 

The  urea  requires  a  more  particular  attention.  We 
have  styled  it,  w  ith  modern  chemists,  an  extractive  mat¬ 
ter,  slightly  acidulated  ;  and  it  yields,  on  distillation, 
carbonated  ammonia.  W  i th  nitrous  acid,  a  nitrous  gas 
is  separated,  and  crystals  deposited  of  a  flat  r homboidal 
shape,  and  a  greasy  feel,  resembling  the  acid  of  borax. 
On  examination,  it  appears  to  be  neither  oxalic  nor 
phosphoric  acid,  This  salt  when  heated  melts,  and 
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evaporates  in  white  smoke,  and  a  reddish  flame,  simi¬ 
lar  to  mtrat  of  ammonia. 

When  the  urea  is  separated  by  its  solution  in  alcohol, 
i  ake.s  up  a  small  portion  of  benzoic  acid,  though  too 
small  to  affect  its  properties.  The  first  crystalisation 
s  in  imperfect  quadrangular  plates,  of  a  brilliant  yel- 
lowish  white  containing  a  little  muriat  of  ammonia. 

n  SftatwLS  ha,rd'  granular>  highly  fetid  and  deli¬ 
quescent.  W  hen  distilled  alone,  the  benzoic  acid  first 
uses  into  the  neck  of  the  receiver.  Carbonate  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  and  nothing  else,  follows.  The  smell  in  the  ves¬ 
sels  lesembles  highly  putrid  fish,  and  the  residue  is 
blackish  and  dry.  In  a  higher  temperature,  white 
tumes  ot  munated  ammonia  rise,  and  the  coaly  resi- 
uum  lesembles,  in  smell,  the  prussic  acid,  when 
moistened.  Urea  is  soluble  in  water,  and  continues 
lor  a  long  time  without  any  change,  unless  some  albu¬ 
minous  matter  is  added,  when  it  ferments,  and  acetite 
or  ammonia  is  produced.  This  solution,  on  distilla¬ 
tion,  is  almost  wholly  changed  into  carbonat  of  ammo¬ 
nia.  Caustic  fixed  alkalis  dissolve  the  urea,  disengag¬ 
ing  a  large  portion  of  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  benzoic, 
acetous,  and  carbonic  acids.  It  changes  the  forms  of 
the  crystals  of  other  salts,  so  that  muriat  of  soda  cry- 
stalises  in  octoedra,  and  muriat  of  ammonia  in  cubes. 

I  lie  urine  of  a  horse  contains  no  phosphoric  and  no 
separate  benzoic  acid;  but  benzoat  of  soda  only:  that 
of  the  cow  contains  no  soda,  phosphoric  salts,  or  ben- 
zoats;  that  of  the  camel,  carbonat,  sulphat,  and  ma¬ 
nat  of  potash  only  with  the  urea ;  that  of  the  rabbit, 
sulphur;  without  phosphoric  or  benzoic  salts;  that  of 
the  Guinea  pig  contains  no  urea. 

In  diseases  the  urine  is  sometimes  of  a  black  colour  • 
but  this  is  not  always  a  dangerous  symptom.  The  co¬ 
lour  has  been  attributed  to  eating  grapes,  or  damascene 
plums ;  sometimes,  as  by  Hippocrates,  to  black  bile, 
i  lie  greater  number  of  authorities  are  certainly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  black 
urine,  and  unless  in  fevers  of  the  asthenic  kind,  with 
highly  putrid  symptoms,  we  have  not  found  it  formida¬ 
ble.  'I  he  urine  is  sometimes  calcareous  when  dis¬ 
charged,  like  the  urine  of  a  horse,  after  hard  riding 
and  sometimes  milky,  or,  as  it  is  styled,  chylous.  The 
first  seems  to  have  occurred  after  long  fits  of  gout,  and 
sometimes  in  cases  of  rachitis  or  mollifies  ossium.’  The 
second  is  often  purulent,  sometimes  a  mucous  dis- 
chaige,  though  occasionally  said  to  be  an  admixture  of 
chyle.  Theden  mentions  white  urine  “  from  mucous 
haemorrhoides  of  the  vesica.”  Urine,  however,  often 
contains  a  very  extraordinary  proportion  of  gelatin  and 
albumen,  which  frequently  attend  the.  dropsies  that  fol¬ 
low  scarlatina  or  putrid  diseases.  We  have  seen  that 
this  portion  of  the  blood  is  chiefly  affected  in  severe 
fevers,  and  probably  from  its  altered  qualities,  is  thrown 
out,  while  the  attenuated  fluids  pass  more  freely  through 
the  exhalents  In  dyspeptic  cases  also  the  urine  is  said 
to  contain  a  large  portion  of  albumen  combined  with  it, 
which  may  be  precipitated  by  taniu,  while,  in  diseased 
liver,  theie  is  no  albumen,  and  the  urine  is  -highly-  co¬ 
loured,  depositing  a  rosaceous  sediment.  Highly  red 
urine  usually  attends  inflammatory  fever  and  inflam-, 
mation  of  every  part  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Pale  urine  is  a  common  attendant  in  hysteria,  and 
Bcrthollet  has  observed  that  previous  to  a  fit  of  gout 
the  urine  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  the- urea,  and 
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often  none.  We  have  seen  urine  of  this  kind  attend 
losv  fevers,  and  the  iever  has  diminished  on  the  retuin  . 
of  water  possessing  the  usual  colout  and  smell.  We 
have  discovered  the  amendment  by  looking  at  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  window  above,  before  we  had  seen  the  pa¬ 
tient;  but  were  unfortunately  unable  to  produce  it  un¬ 
til  nature  chose  to  determine  the  urea,  kc.  to  the  kid¬ 
neys.  In  gout  the  urine  is  pale,  and  the  conclusion  of 
a  tit  is  determined  by  a  very  copious  discharge  of  the 

red  matter.  . 

De  Haen  mentions  a  case  of  fetid  urine  (Ratio  Me- 
dendi,  pars.  xii.  170),  which  was  highly  putrid,  and 
“  did  not  effervesce  with  acids.”  It  is  sometimes  scaly 
or  branny  from  weakened  vessels,  sometimes  oily,  oc¬ 
casionally  of  a  violet  smell,  which,  in  one  instance,  lol- 
Jowed  after  taking  Peruvian  bark  ;  but  is  a  general  ef¬ 
fect  of  eating  asparagus.  It  is  coloured  occasionally  by 
rhubarb,  by  mithridate  and  by  bile  (Bianchi  Histoiia 
Hepatis,  186).  We  have  already  mentioned  that  we 
have  seen  the  urine  green  from  the  bile,  when  it  has 
contained  an  excess  of  acid. 

The  numerous  stories  of  foreign  bodies  found  in  the 
urine  are  calculated  rather  to  excite  our  wonder  than 
command  our  assent.  We  can  admit,  that  substances 
introduced  into  the  urethra  may  appear  to  be  discharged 
with  the  urine,  that  hydatids  may  be  formed  in  the  blad¬ 
der  or  kidneys,  or  that  worms,  occasionally  solid  sub¬ 
stances,  forming  abscesses  between  the  rectum  and 
bladder,  may  find  their  way  into  it.  Portions  of  decay¬ 
ed  kidney  may  also  be  sometimes  discharged  in  this 
way;  but  bones,  pills,  pieces  ot  iron,  stones  ot  fruits, 
seeds  of  various  kinds,  leaden  balls  swallowed,  parsley 
roots,  needles,  ants,  little  fish,  &c.  cannot  be  founed  in 
die  bladder,  nor  pass  through  the  minute  vessels  of  the 
kidneys.  In  fact,  except  in  the  modes  just  mentioned, 
no  such  substances  can  reach  the  bladder,  and,  how¬ 
ever,  respectable  the  authority  of  the  relatei,  wre  must 
arrange  them  with  St.  Andre’s  rabbit  woman.  As 
this  censure  was  to  follow,  we  have  avoided  mentioning 
the  names  of  the  authors. 

When  the  urine  is  retained  by  any  obstacle  in  the 
bladder,  it  sometimes  passes  out  by  unaccustomed  pas¬ 
sages,  which  we  shall  notice  in  the  following  article 
(Uroplania) j  but,  when  no  escape  is  obtained,  the 
load  is  gradually  lessened  by  a  portion  being  taken  up 
by  the  absorbents,  and  carried  generally  to  the  skin. 
After  some  time  the  distension  gives  little  pain,  and 
the  patient  sinks  in  a  comatous  state  subsequent  to  a 
slight  delirium,  from  a  mortification  of  the  vesica.  I  he 
delirium  and  the  coma  have  been  attributed,  with  little 
reason,  to  the  effusion  of  the  absorbed  urine  in  the  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain.  There  is  no  evidence  of  such  effu¬ 
sion,  and  the  djstended  bladder,  pressing  on  all  the 
branches  of  the  descending  aorta,  will  sufficiently  ac¬ 
count  for  all  the  effects. 

The  urine  casters,  a  sect  of  quacks  almost  within  our 
own  recollection,  had  a  peculiar  jargon,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  attend  to,  and,  in  our  references,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  more  judicious  observers  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  times. 

For  the  analysis  of  urine,  see  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin,  Annales  de  Chimie,  xxxi.  xxxii.;  Cruick- 
shank’s  Experiments  apud  Rollo  on  Diabetes;  and  Phi¬ 
losophical  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  Proust  Annales  de  Chi- 
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mie,  xxxvi.;  Fourcroy  Connoissances  Chimique, 

181.;  Pearson’s  Experiments  in  the  Philosophical  v 
Transactions  for  179;,• 

Willisii  Opera  i.  223  ;  Beilinas  de  Urinis ;  Stahl  do 
U roman tise  et  Uroscopiae  abusu  tollendo  ;  Alpinus  de 
Prtesagienda  vita  vel  Mortej  Boevhaavii  Institutiones 
cum  Commentariis  Halleri. 

Bloody  urine.  Hcematuria,  (from  aly. a,  sanguis, 
and  apov,  urina).  Hippocrates  observes  that  if  pure  blood 
is  copiously  and  suddenly  discharged  without  pain,  it 
flows  from  the  kidneys ;  but  when  the  quantity  is 
small,  ot  a  blackish  colour,  with  pain,  or  heat,  01  both, 
during  or  after  the  discharge,  its  source  is  the  bladder. 
The  symptoms  of  vessels  ruptured  in  the  bladder  aie 
intense  pains,  fainting,  difficulty  of  breathing,  a  low, 
small,  frequent  pulse,  nausea,  anxiety,  and  cold  sweats. 

A  stone  in  the- bladder  is  sometimes  the  cause:  and  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  vol.  vi.  it  was  produced 
by  a  worm.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  speaks  of  a  species  of 
haemorrhoids  discharging  blood  with  the  urine;  and  it 
is  sometimes  observed  that,  on  their  cessation,  blood 
passes  by  the  urethra.  Indeed  Hoffmann  describes  ves¬ 
sels  around  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  opening  as  hae- 
morrhoidal  ones,  and  Theden  speaks  a  similarlanguage, 
when  he  mentions  the  source  of  mucous  discharges 
with  the  urine.  Strong  purges  and  highly  stimulating 
diuretics  are  often  the  reputed  causes;  but  this  haemor¬ 
rhage  rarely  happens  from  the  former,  and  indeed  not 
frequently  from  the  latter,  unless  the  management  has 
been  ra$h  and  indiscreet.  It  most  commonly  proceeds  . 
in  old  persons  from  debility,  sometimes,  in  full  habits, 
from  plethora.  In  each  case  it  is  a  troublesolne  and 
obstinate,  but  not  a  dangerous,  disease;  and,  as  it  flows 
slowly  and  in  small  quantities,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  from 
what  part  of  the  urinary  tract  it  proceeds.  Florid  blood 
has  been  supposed  by  modern  authors  to  come  from  the 
bladder,  what  is  dark  and  grumous  from  the  kidney. 
As  a  symptom,  it  frequently  attends  calculus  in  the 
bladder.  Bloody  urine  sometimes  also  arises  from  poi¬ 
sons,  sometimes  from  the  rupture  of  a  vessel,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  strain,  a  blow,  or  concussion. 

The  most  dangerous  haematuriae  are  from  ulcers  and 
from  wounds  ot  the  kidneys  or  bladder;  but  those  from 
the  kidneys,  or  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  are  some¬ 
times  critical  and  salutary,  returning  at  certain  inter¬ 
vals:  yet,  though  at  first  salutary,  from  their  supplying 
other  evacuations,  they  are  not  without  danger  from 
the  debility  induced. 

Bleeding  is  only  requisite  in  the  young  and  plethoric, 
when  attended  with  pain,  and  arising  from  a  str  .in,  &c. 
In  these  circumstances,  rest,  cooling  saline  purgatives, 
camphor  with  nitre,  and,  after  the  bowels  are  cleared, 
with  Dover's  powder,  are  the  most  effectual  remedies. 
The  drink  should  be  diluting  and  mucilaginous,  the 
diet  low,  the  laxatives  repeated  every  day,  or  every 
other  day,  according  to  their  effects.  When  the  bloody 
urine  proceeds  from  suppressed  haemorrhoids,  we  are 
told  to  biped,  and  give  aloetics:  but  we  thus  establish 
two  injurious  habits  instead  of  one,  and  it  will  be  bet¬ 
ter,  by  a  judicious  plan  of  diet  and  medicine,  to  destroy 
the  original  accumulations  in  the  rectum. 

Even  in  old  people,  nitre  with  camphor  will  be  found 
useful;  and,  if  combined  with,  or  originating  from, 
fulness,  regular  evacuations  by  stool,  a  regulated  diet, 
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srtd  steady  moderate  exercise,  should  constantly  be  em¬ 
ployed.  With  these  assistances  we  have  never  found 
such  haematuriie  dangerous;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
sometimes  appeared  salutary.  We  have  not  found  in 
any  instance  the  bark  or  the  uva  ursi  particularly  ad¬ 
vantageous.  See  Hofftnanni  Rationalis  Medicinae  Sys- 
tema;  Cullen’s  First  Lines,  vol.  iii.  p.  0/,  edit.  4; 
London  Medical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  282;  Sydenhami 
Opera. 

Incontinentia  urin^e,  enuresis,  (from  evwpsw, 
urinnm  nun  confined );  “  an  involuntary  flux  of  urine 
without  pain,”  arises  from  the  weakness  of  old  age, 
from  palsy,  a  relaxation  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  bladder,  from  hard  labour,  the  abuse  of  acidulous 
mineral  waters,  excess  of  venery,  accumulation?  in  the 
head  occasioning  insensibility,  narcotic  poisons,  diffi¬ 
cult  labours,  lithotomy,  violent  straining  to  make  water, 
coughing,  epileptic  paroxysms,  diseases  of  the  medulla 
spinalis,  or  the  sphincter  vesicae.  These  are  causes  of 
the  atonic  species. 

When  from  irritation,  it  is  often  produced  by  a  stone 
in  the  bladder,  by  the  pressure  of  a  child’s  head  in  the 
latter  months  of  pregnancy,  a  schirrus  of  the  prostate, 
“  a  bagpipe  singing  in  the  nose;”  or  the  sound  of  a 
ivre,  which  we  add  in  support  of  Shakspeare’s  patho¬ 
logy,  from  the  Ephemerides  Naturae  Curiosorum,  Dec. 
1.  i.  13+ 

The  means  of  relieving  the  latter  species  depend  al¬ 
most  wholly  on  the  causes.  When  the  disease  proceeds 
from  pure  debility,  the  bark,  the  catechu,  and  the  Peru¬ 
vian  balsam  have  been  employed,  though  seldom  with 
considerable  effects.  Blisters  to  the  sacrum,  Cold  bath¬ 
ing,  cold  water  dashed  against  the  sacrum,  are  more 
useful;  but  the  most  serviceable  medicine  is  the  can - 
tharides.  Twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  slowly,  but 
daily  increased,  until  some  pain  is  felt  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  frequently  relieve,  and  often  check  the 
disease  for  some  years  (Smyth  in  the  Medical  Com¬ 
munications,  ii.  34).  This  author,  however,  directs 
the  cantharides  in  substance.  Lange  recommends  the 
aDplication  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides  to  the  peri¬ 
neum;  and  a  blister,  to  this  part,  is  often  an  excellent 
auxiliary.  See  Hoftmanni  Opera;  London  Medical 
Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  ii.  and  iii.;  Bell's  Sur¬ 
gery,  vol.  ii.  p.  1  6j  ;  London  Medical  Journal,  vol. 
vi.  p.  417.  vol  vii.  p.  410';  White’s  Surgery,  p.  3/8. 

URIN/E  STIMULATORES.  See  Accelera- 

TORES  URI  S/E. 

URINARIA,  (from  their  diuretic  qualities).  See 
Linarta;  Dens  lkonis. 

UROPLANIA,  (from  oveov,  urine,  and  itXavau},  to 
■wander).  A  discharge  of  urine  through  unaccustomed 
passages. 

Urine,  when  retained,  finds  a  way  through  many 
neighbouring  organs,  and  the  orifice,  originally  formed 
by  inflammation  and  suppuration,  soon  becomes  cal¬ 
lous  at  its  edges,  in  medical  language Jistulous.  ’ihe  ab¬ 
scess  is  most  frequently  formed  in  the  perineum,  at 
ihe  root  of  the  penis;  sometimes  at  the  bulb,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  urethra ;  through  the  loins,  the  rectum, 
and  almost  every  part  around.  It  can  only  be  cured  by 
opening  the  natural  channel,  the  urethra,  by  bougies, 
either  simple  or  armed,  catgut,  &c.  The  edges  of  the 
fistulous  sore,  in  that  case,  if  touched  with  a  caustic, 


or  cut  off  by  a  knife,  soon  unite,  and  the  patient  is 
cured.  The  urine,  we  have  said,  also  sometimes  passes 
through  the  skin,  or  the  want  of  secretion  is  impercepti¬ 
bly  supplied,  as  there  are  instances  of  persons  not  dis¬ 
charging  any  for  six  weeks  ;  one  case  of  which  occurred 
within  our  own  observation,  and  another  is  described 
by  Dr,  Senter  in  the  Philadelphia  Transactions. 

Urine  has  certainly  sometimes  passed  through  the 
umbilicus,  as  has  been  said,  through  a  pervious  urachus 
(Act  Eruditorum,  an.  1 7 f JO,  26  5,  Blanchard  Collec- 
tiones  Physico  Medicae,  cent.  iv.  ly)  ;  has  been  effused 
into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  scrotum,  been  col¬ 
lected  in  the  peritonaeum,  and  discharged  hy  the  va¬ 
gina,  and  even  by  the  mouth  (Valisnieri  Opera, iii.  338). 
In  the  monsters  who  exhibit  themselves,  as  shows,  the 
ureters  terminate  abruptly,  with  open  mouths  just  be¬ 
low  the  navel. 

URORRHCE'A,  (oupov,  and  p$'M,  to  %flou).  The 
urine  passing  from  the  urethra  through  some  erosion 
of  the  perinaeum.  See  Uroplania. 

U'RTICA,  (ah  urendo).  The  common  nettle, 
acalcphe ;  ad  ice ;  cnidc ;  urtiai  dioica  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
1396,  has  been  styled  an  astringent  and  diuretic, 
useful  in  calculous  complaints,  haemorrhages,  scurvy, 
gout,  jaundice,  8cc.  In  spring  the  young  shoots  are 
boiled  and  eaten  by  the  common  people  as  antiscorbu¬ 
tic;  the  reason  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  assign 
(see  Scorbutus).  When  applied  to  the  skin  their 
stings  produce  strong  irritation,  and  they  have  conse¬ 
quently  been  used  externally  to  stimulate  paralytic, 
limbs,  and  in  other  cases  of  torpor  or  lethargy. 

U'RTICA  ALBA,  1NERS,  MORTUA-  See  LAMIUM 
ALBUM. 

U'RTICA  INERS  MAGNA  FCETIDISSI M A.  See  Ga- 
LEOPSIS. 

U'RTICA  LACTEA.  See  L.4M1UM.  MACULATUM. 

U'RTICA  MARl'NA.  SliA-BLUBBER.  A  round 
compressed  pellucid  substance,  resembling  jelly,  with 
red  veins  interspersed  ;  the  medusa  of  naturalists,  which 
derives  its  present  name  from  the  pricking  pain  felt  on 
handling  it.  The  animal  has  no  sting;  but  the  caustic 
juice  seems  discharged  at  will.  It  is  singular  also  that 
this  animal  can  apparently  render  itself  heavier  at  plea¬ 
sure.  It  is  the  ortia  de  mer  de  Dicquemaire,  not  used  in 
medicine,  but  probably  poisonous.  See  Journal  de  Phy¬ 
sique,  1784. 

U’RTICA  ROM  ANA,  urtica  pillulifera  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
13g5.  The  seeds  were  formerly  used  in  hectics,  but 
are  now  neglected. 

URTICATIO,  (from  urtica).  Whipping  with  net¬ 
tles,  a  remedy  in  palsy. 

URTICA  RIA,  URTICATA,  (from  urtica) ;  febris 
urticata ;  undo;  purpura  urticata,  the  ACUTE  N  fc)T  1  l.E- 
rash,  an  exanthema  defined  by  Dr.  Cullen  febris  am- 
phemerina,  in  which  red  spots  resembling  the  stinging 
of  nettles  break  out  on  the  second  day,  commonly  disap¬ 
pearing  in  the  daytime,  and  returning  at  night  with 
fever,  and  after  a  few  days  wholly  falling  off’  in  very 
minute  scales.  It  is  the  species  altera  erysipciatis  of  Sy¬ 
denham,  tire  scarlatina  urticata  of  Sauvages.  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len  observes  that  there  is  a  disease  called  by  the  English 
the  nettle  rash,  supposed  to  be  the  urticaria;  but  that 
described  by  Dr.  Heberden,  in  the  London  Medical 
Transactions,  and  such  as  he  has  often  seen,  is  totally 
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different,  he  adds,  from  the  urticaria  of  nosologists;  for 
it  is  chronical  without  fever,  and  rather  belongs  to  the 
class  ol  impetigines.  In  a  former  edition  of  i  lie  Synopsis 
he  had  asserted  that  the  urticaria  was  contagious;  but 
that  opinion  he  finds,  from  experience,  is  etioneous.  Jt 
is  a  troublesome  but  mild  disease,  seldom  requiring  the 
use  ot  remedies,  but  an  antiphlogistic  regimen,  in  a  mo* 
derate  temperature.  The  itching  is  sometimes  relieved 
by  bruised  parsley,  by  camphorated  vinegar  or  tincture 
of  opium.  Opium  internally  removes  irritability. 
When  acute,  as  it  sometimes  is,  the  eruption  appears  to 
be  critical.  Cullen’s  First  Lines,  edit.  iv.  vol.  ii.  p. 
252;  Heberden  in  the  Medical  Transactions ;  Saalman 
Descriptio  Febris  Urticatae ;  Chemnitz  de  Essera  Ara- 
bum;  Koch  Febris  Urticata. 

U'RUCU.  See  Achiotl. 

ITSTIO,  (from  uro,  to  bum).  See  Calcinatio. 

UTERA'RIA,  (from  uterus,  the  womb).  Uterine 
or  hysteric  medicines.  Medicines  suited  to  cure 
diseases  of  the  uterus ;  a  term  much  too  general,  and 
now  rejected. 

UTERIFO'RMIS  ABSCE'SSUS,  {uterus,  and  forma, 
likeness).  See  CEdamasaria. 

U'TERUS,  (from  uter,  a  bottle).  The  WOMB,  gone, 
ager  natures,  hysteria,  matrix,  metro,  vtriculus,  dclphys, 
gaster,  <$■  cugeos-,  situated  between  the  bladder  and  the 
rectum,  covered  with  the  peritonaeum,  which  comes 
from  the  back  part  of  the  bladder,  ascending  over  the 
fore  part  of  the  uterus,  and  its  fundus,  down  the  pos¬ 
terior  side,  and  thence  to  the  rectum.  On  each  edge 
of  the  uterus,  this  position  of  the  peritonaeum  forms 
a  broad  duplicature,  which  is  extended  on  each  side, 
more  or  less  directly,  to  the  adjoining  lateral  parts  of  the 
pelvis,  forming  a  sort  of  membranous  partition  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  then  is  continued  loosely  with  the  perito¬ 
naeum  on  its  sides.  These  two  duplicalures  are  called 
the  ligamenta  lata,  the  laminae  of  which  are  connected 
by  a  cellular  membrane,  and  contain  the  tubae  Fallopi- 
anae,  the  ovaria,  part  of  the  spermatic  vessels  as  well  as 
those  which  go  to  the  uterus,  the  ligamenta  rotunda, 
and  the  nerves.  The  uterus  is  somewhat  triangular  in 
its  shape;  the  fundus  is  almost  a  straight  line,  and  the 
two  sides  approaching  toward  the  cervix :  it  then  grows 
larger,  and  is  narrower  again  at  the  os  tincae,  which  is 
received  into  the  vagina.  Where  the  uterus  grows 
broad  beyond  the  neck,  Moschion  calls  it  omos.  In 
the  unimpregnated  state  it  is  thicker  at  the  cervix  than 
at  the  fundus,  as  at  the  former  it  exceeds  and  at  the 
latter  usually  falls  short  of  halt  of  an  inch.  The  inside 
of  the  uterus  is  smooth ;  at  the  upper  part  very  vascular, 
and  below,  white.  The  cervix  uteri,  on  each  side,  is 
divided  into  two  lateral  parts  by  a  ridge,  from  whence 
the  fibres  go  off  in  a  pinnated  manner.  At  each  angle 
o4  the  fundus  we  may  introduce  a  bristle  into  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  proceed  in  a  tor¬ 
tuous  direction  to  the  ovaria.  (See  O v  a u  i  A  and  1  u  B  e 
Fali.opi  ante.)  The  uterus  is  furnished  with  blood¬ 
vessels  from  the  hypogastrics  and  the  sperm$tics.  'ihe 
spermatics  rise  as  in  the  male,  and  when  they  reach 
the  psoae  muscle,  they  pass  between  the  duplicatures  of 
the  ligamenta  lata,  to  the  tubae  Fallopian^},  the  ovaria, 
and  the  uterus.  On  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  the  hypo¬ 
gastric  branches  of  the  iliacs  pass  to  the  vagina,  in  a 
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serpentine  direction  anastomosing  with  the  spermatics, 
which  are  mostly  above;  the  hypogastrics  below. 

The  veins  of  the  uterus  are  large,  and  admit  of  con¬ 
siderable  distension  ;  but  in  the  impregnated  state,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  menstruation,  they  are  of  the  size  of 
the  arteries.  They  accompany  and  anastomose  with 
the  arteries,  bearing  the  same  respective  names :  the  for¬ 
mer  proceed  to  the  vena  cava  on  the  right,  and  to  the 
emulgent  vein  on  the  left ;  the  latter  to  the  internal^ 
iliac.  The  lymphatics  of  the  uterus  are  particularlv 
large  and  numerous :  those  which  follow  the  course  of 
the  hypogastric  vessels  pass  into  the  gland  of  the  iliac 
plexus;  the  spermatic  to  the  glands  near  theojiginol 
the  spermatic  artery. 

The  nerves  of  the  uterus  arise  from  the  lower  meso- 
colic  plexus,  and  from  two  single,  flat,  circular  ganglia 
behind  the  rectum  :  the  ganglia  are  joined  by  branches 
from  the  sacral  nerves.  The  nerves  of  the  ovaria  are 
from  the  venal  plexus.  From  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  ganglionic  system  it  is  in  no  instance  subsei- 
vient  to  volition. 

The  uterus  is  lined  by  an  acutely  sensible  membrane, 
derived  from  the  villous  coat  of  the  vagina,  which,  when 
it  arrives  at  the  uterus,  is  beautifully  corrugated  in  lon¬ 
gitudinal  rugae,  which  lessen  as  they  approach  the 
fundus,  and  at  last  disappear. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  are  compact  in 
their  unimpregnated  state,  and  loose  in  the  preg¬ 
nant.  From  the  expanded  vessels  they  seem  to  lose 
their  cohesion.  Their  direction  is  seldom  regular ;  but 
in  general,  as  in  all  hollow  muscles,  circular,  and  more 
distinct,  often  more  regular  about  the  tundus. 

The  diseases  of  the  uterus  almost  elude  enumeration. 
The  inverted,  the  reverted,  and  the  retroverted  uterus 
have  occurred  in  the  obstetric  arteries,  particularly 
Pregnancy  and  Partuuitio,  q.  v.  Polypi,  schirri, 
and  cancers  of  the  uterus  do  not  differ  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  same  diseases  in  other  parts,  except  that 
the  first  may  be  removed  by  ligatures,  which  are 
dexterously  conveyed  by  means  of  an  instrument  round 
their  neck.  Of  cancers  and  schirri  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  the  gloomy  prospects  held  up  in  these  ar¬ 
ticles  are  still  more  so  when  the  disease  occurs  in  the 
womb.  The  uterus,  when  prolapsed,  is  secured  by 
pessaries;  and  when  this  takes  place  in,  a  slight  degree, 
rest,  w  ith  tonics,  part  icularly  the  cold  bath,  will  ot  ten 
prevent  its  increasing.  Rest  is,  however,  particularly 
necessary.  Resinous  and  balsamic  vapours  receiv  ed 
into  the  vagina  are  very  ineffectual  remedies,  and  now 
neglected,  and  still  more  ridiculous  are  the  cataplasms 
on  the  abdomen,  to  draw  the  uterus  upward,  some  of 
which  Vogel  has  admitted  into  his  Materia  Medica. 
Numerous  cases  are  related  where  extirpation  of  the 
prolapsed  uterus  has  been  practised  with  safety.  We 
can  easily  conceive  that  it  may  be  so  when  a  gan¬ 
grene  has  come  on;  but  that  in  other  circumstances 
it  would  be,  as  is  often  reported,  fatal.  The  most  sin¬ 
gular  case  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Wrisberg,  in  a  dis¬ 
sertation  published  at  Gottingen,  in  1 7&7,  where  the 
uterus  was  extirpated,  soon  after  u  natural  birth,  and 
the  woman  recovered. 

lujlamniation  of  the  uterus  is  more  uncommon  than, 
authors  have  represented  it.  We  have  never  seen  bnt 
two  decided  instances  of  it,  and  in  neither  was  there 
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any  symptom  of  puerperal  fever :  both  recovered  by 
fomentations,  camphor,  and,  above  all,  by  active  laxa¬ 
tives.  Abscesses  of  the  uterus  are  mentioned  by  many 
authors,  but,  except  the  cancerous  ulcers  after  schirri, 
they  appear  to  be  very  rare.  Dropsy  and  emphysema  of 
this  organ  seem  also  to  have  occurred,  as  they  are 
sometimes  mentioned  ;  yet  each,  we  believe,  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  obseffed  in  this  climate;  and  the  authorities 
we  have  been  able  to  discover,  after  some  search,  are 
not  such  as  we  can  venture  to  adduce  as  satisfactory. 
Dropsies,  from  hydatids,  may  undoubtedly  occur,  and 
air  may  be  separated  by  the  putrefaction  of  a  dead 
child,  or  from  the  matter  of  foul  ulcers;  but,  beyond 
such  cases,  we  do  not  find  that  the  diseases  have  oc¬ 
curred. 

The  uterus  is  sometimes  callous,  car tila vinous,  con¬ 
taining  little  bones ,  calculi,  concretions  of  different  kinds, 
usually  imperfect  conceptions,  or  foetuses,  confounded 
by  compression.  Numerous  instances  of  a  double  ute¬ 
rus  are  recorded,  and  Callisen  has  described  a  case  of  a 
double  uterus  and  vagina  (Collectiones  Societatis  Medi- 
cae  Havniensis,  i.  1 8)  :  in  such  a  person  superfetation 
would  not  be  surprising.  See  also  Eisenmanni  Tabulae 
Anatomicae  quatuor  Argentorati,  1/52;  and  Haller  de 
Henibus  Monstrosis  et  Utero  duplici. 

The  obliquity  of  the  uterus  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Deventer  as  the  cause  of  protracted  labours;  but  subse¬ 
quent  authors  have  considered  this  cause  as  visionary. 
The  course  of  our  inquries  into  the  diseases  of  the  ute¬ 
rus  has  shown,  however,  that  it  is  not  wholly  without 
foundation,  though  it  may  be  so  in  the  view  which  he 
has  given.  Sandifort  (Observationes  Anatomico-pa- 
thologicae,  i.  107)  mentions  this  deviation  from  nature, 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  tumours,  and  from  a 
different  length  of  the  broad  ligaments.  Morgagni 
speaks  of  it  as  rising  from  lameness,  and  from  the  dis- 
proportioned  length  of  one  of  the  round  ligaments 
(Morgagni  de  Sedibus,  xlviii.  31,  36).  Other  authors 
describe  it  as  arising  from  different  causes;  but  some¬ 
times  as  the  source  of  difficult  labours. 

Ruptured  uterus  is  very  frequently  fatal,  and  has  been 
represented  as  constantly  so.  There  is,  we  suspect, 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  escape  if  it  occurs  in  the 
fundus;  yet  we  perceive  a  case  quoted  from  Saviard, 
whose  work  upon  this  subject  we  have  not  been  able  to 
procure,  that,  from  a  rupture  in  the  uterus,  the  foetus 
escaped  into  the  abdomen,  and  was  afterwards  discharg¬ 
ed  by  an  abscess  of  the  navel.  The  rupture  must,  in 
this  instance,  have  been  considerably  near  the  fundus, 
and  the  mother  have' survived.  In  general,  ruptures  in 
the  more  membranous  part  of  the  womb  are  not  fatal, 
and  Dr.  Douglas,  some  years  since,  collected  a  number 
of  cases  in  which  women  had  escaped  after  such  an  ac¬ 
cident  ;  but,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  near  the  neck.  In  general,  fainting, 
cold  sweats,  and  a  rapid  prostration  of  strength,  close 
the  scene  in  a  very  few  hours. 

See  J)e  Graf  de  Mulierum  Organis  Generationi  in- 
servientibu*  ;  Winslow’s  Anatomy  ;  Haller’s  Physio¬ 
logy,  lect.  34  and  35. 

UTIvICA  IUA,  (uter,  a  bottle,  from  the  spherical  ap¬ 
pendages  at  the  ends  of  its  leaves).  See  Bandura. 

UTRICULUS,  (dim.  of  uter).  See  UTERUS  and 
•Vas. 


UTRIFO’RMIS  ABSCE'SSUS,  (from  uter,  and 
forma).  See  CEdemosARCA. 

U  VA,  (quasi  uvida,  from  its  juice)  An  UNRtPP. 
grape.  See  also  Staphyloma. 

U'va  grui'na.  Crane  berries,  vaccinium  oxy- 
coccus  Lin.  Sp  PI.  500,  are  brought  from  New- Eng¬ 
land,  and  are  reckoned  antiscorbutic. 

U  va  u'rsi.  Bear’s  wuoutle  berry,  whorts, 
or  BILBERRIES,  vaccaria  •vaccinia,  arbutus,  uva  ursi  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  563;  the  bear-berry  strawberry-tree, 
or  TRAILING  ARBUTUS, is  an  evergreen,  trailing, shrub¬ 
by  plant,  with  many  small,  oblong,  oval  leaves,  mono- 
petalous  white  flowers,  with  a  flesh-coloured  border, 
cut  into  five  sections,  and  red  berries.  It  greatly  re¬ 
sembles  the  common  red  wort-bush,  from  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  leaves  being  more  oblong, 
by  the  flower  having  ten  stamina,  and  the  berry  five 
■seeds.  It  is  found  on  the  snowy  hills  in  Austria  and 
Styria  ;  in  Scotland  ;  more  plentifully  in  Sweden,  and 
cultivated  in  gardens  in  England. 

The  leaves  are  bitterish  and  astringent,  without  any 
remarkable  smell,  at  least  when  dry.  They  are  cele¬ 
brated  by  Dr.  Haen  in  nephritic  and  calculous  com¬ 
plaints,  and  ulcers  in  the  urinary  passages.  It  some¬ 
times  moderates  the  pain  in  calculous  complaints ;  but 
does  not  appear  peculiarly  serviceable  in  any  other  re¬ 
spect.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  cystirrhoea, 
diabetes,  &c.  and  almost  every  other  complaint  to  which 
the  urinary  organs  are  liable,  and  is  sometimes  useful  in 
increased  sensibility,  suppuration,  or  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  But  to  secure  its  effi¬ 
cacy  the  dose  should  not  be  less  than  two  scruples,  and 
•sometimes  even  exceed  a  dram,  though  commonly 
given  from  fifteen  grains  to  thirty,  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  The  decoction  or  infusion  are  trifling  and  in¬ 
ert.  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica;  Medical  Museum,  vol. 
i.  n.  13. 

U  va  pa'ssa  ma'jor,  a  raisin,  astuphis,  passulce. 
When  the  grapes  dry  on  the  vines  they  are  called 
patctie,  patetheisce  uvuc,  the  fruit  of  the  tit  is  vinifera  Lin. 
2g3.  SeeViTis. 

U'va  pa'ssa  mi'nor.  Currants,  the  fruit  of 
the  vitis  vinifera  Lin.  2f)3,  var.  /3.  Grapes  and  cur¬ 
rants  are  supposed  to  be  both  demulcent  and  expec¬ 
torant. 

U'va  crispa.  See  Grossularia. 

U'va  lupina.  See  Herba  Paris. 

UVEA,  (from  uva),  acinformis,  or  acinosa  tunica; 
the  posterior  lamina  of  the  iris,  resembling  in  ani¬ 
mals,  which  the  ancients  chiefly  dissected,  an  unripe 
grape.  The  choroides  is  sometimes  called  by  the  name 
of  uvea,  and  the  term  iris  is  affixed  to  the  coloured 
part. 

U'VERO.  See  GuaibARA. 

U  VULA,  (a  dim.  of  uva),  cion, gargareon,  columella, 
colurnna  oris,  gurgulio  interseptum,  pinnaculum  J'ornicis 
gutturalis,  plectrum,  caruncula.  From  the  middle  ot  the 
palatum  molle,  the  uvula  hangs  down  into  the  throat, 
acting  as  a  valve,  by  means  of  whose  different  actions 
we  can  breathe  either  through  the  mouth  or  the  nose. 
It  is  of  an  irregular  conical  shape,  and  in  part  apparently 
glandular,  though  a  small  vermicular  muscle,  rising 
from  the  union  of  the  palate  bones,  seems  to  descend 
to  its  tip.  It  is  sometimes  double,  occasionally  bifid. 
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deficient  either  naturally  or  from  syphilitic i  affections  j 
frequently  relaxed  and  inflamed,  exciting  from  its  in¬ 
creased  length  a  troublesome  cough,  or,  on  laying  back, 
a  sickness.  It  is  sometimes  swollen,  apparently  from  a 
scrofulous  habit,  and  Hildanus  describes  it  as  schirrous; 
Bartholine  as  ulcerated.  For  these  reasons,  we  repre¬ 
sented  it  as  in  part  glandular.  In  inflammation  and 
relaxation  the  strongest  astringents  are  occasionally  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  sometimes  fail,  and  in  such  cases  the 
•uvula  may  be  punctured,  in  part,  or  wholly  cut  off. 
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Hildanus  has  described  au  instrument  by  which  a 
strong  astringent  powder  may  be  thrown  on  it,  which 
may,  we  think,  be  occasionally  useful.  Cent.  ii.  obs. 
20.  See  Eyselius  de  Praecipuis  Uvula  Morbis.  See 
Craspedon, 

UVULA'RIA,  (from  its  resemblance  to  the  uvula}. 
See  Laurus  Alexandrina. 

U'XOR.  See  Adamus. 

U  ZIFUR.  See  Adrop. 


« 
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A'CCA  MARI  NA,  (from  the  Hebrew  vakar). 
See  Man att. 

VACCA'RIA,  (from  vacca,  agreeable  to  cows).  See 
Uva  URSI. 

VACCI'NA,  (from  tacca,  a  cow),  the  cow-pox,  a 
disease  originally  of  the  cow,  and  conveyed  by  inocula¬ 
tion  to  the  human  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  infection  from  small-pox. 

This  disease  first  attracted  attention  in  the  county  of 
Dorset,  about  thirty  years  since,  as  a  pustular  eruption 
derived  from  infection,  chiefly  affecting  the  hands  of 
milkers,  who  had  milked  cows  similarly  diseased.  It 
had  been  found  to  secure  persons  from  the  small-pox, 
and  such  was  the  general  opinion,  that  the  inoculator 
who  attempted  to  convey  the  small-pox  to  one  who 
had  been  previously  infected  with  vaccina  was  treated 
with  ridicule.  It  was  found,  on  trial,  that  the  attempt 
was  impracticable.  At  this  time  a  farmer  had  the  sa¬ 
gacity  and  courage  to  try  the  effects  of  what  may  be 
styled  artificial  inoculation  on  himself,  and  succeeded,  it 
is  said,  completely.  Many  facts  of  this  kind  were  com^ 
municated  to  sir  George  Baker,  who,  not  long  before, 
engaged  in  an  unpleasant  controversy  respecting  the 
cause  of  the  endemial  colic  of  Devonshire,  M  as  un¬ 
willing  to  tread  again  its  thorny  paths.  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  another  dairy  county,  had  witnessed  the  same 
disease  with  similar  consequences,  and  the  same  opinion 
generally  prevailing  in  distant  counties,  affords  some 
proof  that  it  was  not  wholly  visionary.  Dr.  Jenner  of 
Gloucester,  with  great  judgment,  pursued  the  hint,  at 
first,  foiled  by  not  distinguishing  the  true  vaccina  5  but, 
after  some  time,  learning  by  experience  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  genuine  pustule,  he,  in  17 98,  ven¬ 
tured  to  publish  the  discovery,  and  to  recommend  the 
inoculation  of  vaccina  as  a  substitute  for  variola. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  eagerness  of  the 
friends  of  vaccination,  or  the  violence  of  its  enemies, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  his  work,  were  most  blame- 
able,  and  those,  who  did  not  range  among  the  former, 
were  quickly  included  in  the  latter  class.  The  more 
temperate  inquirers  have  generally  filled  the  ranks  of 
the  friends  of  vaccination,  while  some  of  its  earliest  and 
most  violent  supporters  appear  willing  to  forsake  their 
banners.  Such  changes  are  not  uncommon  in  all  dis¬ 
puted  questions. 

Vaccination  soon  made  a  rapid  progress  in  every 
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quarter  of  the  world.  The  new  disease  was  conveyed 
from  the  arctic  circle  to  the  extremes  of  Asia  and  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  the  substitute  was  adopted  by  the  hardy  Fin,  as 
well  as  the  blameless  Hindoo,  and  filthy  Hottentot,  with 
equal  ardor.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  within  seven 
years,  more  persons  have  been  vaccinated  than  ever 
received  the  variolous  infection  within  six  times  that 
period,  perhaps  within  the  period  of  its  actual  practice. 
1  o  America  it  was  conveyed  with  the  zealous  care  of  a 
missionary,  and  carried  along  the  vast  extent  of  its  coast 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  again 
to  that  island  or  continent,  the  stepping-stone  between 
the  old  and  new  world,  New  Holland,  in  modem  lan¬ 
guage  Australasia.  If  then  vaccination  has  failed,  it  is 
not  from  the  deficient  zeal  or  activity  of  its  partizans. 
While  Dr.  Jenner,  having  produced  the  babe,  waited 
for  events,  and  seemed  for  a  time  unconscious  of  its 
improvements,  and  unwilling  to  superintend  its  pro¬ 
gress,  Dr.  George  Pearson  cherished  and  eagerly  in¬ 
troduced  it  to  the  world.  To  this  very  able  and  intel¬ 
ligent  physician,  the  second  parent  of  vaccination,  we 
are  greatly  indebted  for  much  information  respecting 
this  communicated  disease,  and  the  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  true  vaccine  pustule  ;  and  the  Jenne- 
rian  Institution,  since  Dr.  Jenner  has  taken  a  more 
active  part  in  the  subject  he  first  introduced,  has  con¬ 
tributed,  by  careful  inquiries  and  anxious  investigation, 
equally  to  establish  truth,  and  avoid  the  errors  which 
may  obscure  it.  Vaccination  has,  however,  continued 
to  excite  controversy;  but  its  enemies  have  appeared 
uncandid  and  illiberal  in  their  statements  and  language; 
the  friends,  too  warm  and  zealous.  The  latter  are  advo¬ 
cates,  often  displaying  a  varnished  tale;  the  former  the 
porter,  who  abuses  those  whom  he  cannot  convince. 
Among  the  enemies  there  are,  however,  careful,  candid 
inquirers,  who  perhaps  receive  too  credulously  un¬ 
founded  tales;  but  who  are  neither  obstinate  in  error, 
nor  deaf  to  conviction;  neither  uncandid  nor  illiberal: 
unfortunately  these  are  few. 

The  disease,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  is  slight  and 
transitory.  It  is  unnoticed  by  the  milkers,  except  as 
the  pustules  interrupt  their  labours.  When  conveyed 
by  inoculation  the  appearances  are  peculiar  and  discri¬ 
minated.  We  require  no  apology  for  selecting  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Dr.  Willan. 

“Vaccination  has  been  accounted  perfect  when  recent 
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lymph  ha*  been  carefully  inserted  beneath  the  cuticle, 
in  a  person  free  from  any  contagious  disordei ,  and  has 
produced  a  semi-transparent,  pearl-coloured  vesicle, 
which  after  the  ninth  day  is  surrounded  by  a  red 
areola,  and  afterwards  terminates  in  a  hard,  dark- 
coloured  scab. — The  form  and  structure  of  this  vesicle 
is  peculiar.  It's  base  is  circular,  or  somewhat  oval, 
with  a  diameter  of  about  four  lines  on  the  tenth  day. 
Till  the  end  of  the  eighth  day,  it's  upper  surface  is  un¬ 
even,  being  considerably  more  elevated  at  the  margin 
than  about  the  center,  "and  sometimes  indented  by  one 
or  two  concentric  furrows,  but  on  the  ninth  or  tenth 
day  the  surface  becomes  plane,  and  in  a  very  few  in¬ 
stances  the  central  part  is  highest.  The  margin  is 
turgid,  firm,  shining,  and  rounded,  so  as  often  to  ex¬ 
tend  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  the  base,  lhe  vesicle 
consists  internally  of  numerous  little  cells,  filled  with 
clear  lymph,  and  communicating  with  each  other. 
The  areola,  which  is  formed  round  the  vesicle,  is  of  an 
intense  red  colour.  It's  diameter  differs  in  different 
persons  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches,  and  it 
is  usually  attended  with  a  considerable  tumour  and 
hardness  of  the  adjoining  cellular  membrane.  On  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  day,  as  the  areola  declines,  the 
surface  of  the  vesicle  becomes  brown  in  the  center, 
and  less  clear  at  the  margin.  The  cuticle  then  begins  to 
separate,  and  the  fluid  in  the  cells  gradually  concretes 
into  a  hard  raunded  scab  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 
This  scab  becomes  at  length  black,  contracted,  and  diy, 
but  it  is  not  detached  till  after  the  twentieth  day  fiom 
the  inoculation.  It  leaves  a  permanent  circular  cicatrix, 
about  five  lines  in  diameter,  and  a  little  depressed,  the 
surface  being  marked  with  very  minute  pits  or  indenta¬ 
tions,  denoting  the  number  of  cells  of  which  the  vesicle 
had  been  composed. 

«  During  the  progress  of  the  vesicle  some  disorder 
takes  place  in  the  constitution,  and  there  is  frequently 
on  the  arms  and  back  a  papulous  eruption  resembling 
some  forms  of  the  lichen  and  strophulus.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  should  by  analogy  judge  desirable  ;  but 
they  do  not  always  occur,  nor  are  they  deemed  re¬ 
quisite  to  ensure  the  full  effect  of  vaccine  inoculation,— 
that  effect,  which,  as  ascertained  and  announced  by 
Dr.  Jenner,  is  allowed  to  be  more  important  than  any 
event  which  the  history  of  medicine  can  furnish.” 


vaccina  vesicles,  the  matter  they  affufd  is  often  acrid 
and  putrescent,  and,  if  inoculated,  it  perhaps neither 
communicates  the  vaccine-pock,  nor  the  small-pox,  but 
produces  a  fatal  disease,  with  symptoms  similar  to  those 
which  arise  from  slight  wounds  received  in  dissecting 
putrid  bodies  Should  the  pustules  of  small-pox  remain 
entire  till  the  twentieth  day  of  eruption,  matter  taken 
from  them,  even  at  that  period,  will  sometimes  commu¬ 
nicate,  by  inoculation,  the  disease  in  its  usual^  toim, 
though  perhaps  with  considerable  virulence.  We  are^ 
however,  now  assured  on  good  autho,  ity  that  matter  im¬ 
properly  kept,  or  the  thick  matter  taken  from  collapsed 
and  scabbing  variolous  pustules,  and  used  foi  the  put  - 
pose  of  inoculation,  does  not  always  produce  the  small¬ 
pox,  nor  prevent  the  future  occurrence  of  that  disease) 
although  the  persons  inoculated  may  have  had  inflam¬ 
mation  and  suppuration  of  the  arm,  and  pains  in  the 
axilla,  with  fever  and  eruptions  on  the  ninth  or  tenth 
day.  In  like  manner  if  the  vaccine  fluid  employed  be 
taken  at  a  late  period,  as  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
eighteenth  day,  it  does  not  always  produce  the  genuine 
cellular  vesicle,  but  is  in  some  cases  wholly  inefficient, 
while  in  others  it  suddenly  excites  a  pustule,  or  ulcera¬ 
tion,  in  others  an  irregular  vesicle,  and  in  others  ery¬ 
sipelas.  Similar  appearances  are  observed,  when  fluid 
taken  from  a  perfect  vesicle  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  ot 
eighth  day,  has  been  injured,  before  its  application,  by 
some  of  the  causes  above  enumerated.  In  addition  to 
them,  X  mav  observe  that  if  the  vesicle  be  ruptured,  at 
an  early  period,  by  friction  or  scratching,  the  inocula¬ 
tion  sometimes  proves  imperfect,  failures  may  have  also 
been  occasioned  by  repeatedly  puncturing,  or  draining 
the  vesicle,  on  two  or  three  successive  days.  The  fluid, 
which  is  afterwards  secreted  into  the  cells  thus  exhaust¬ 
ed,  may,  by  a  difference  of  properties,  or  by  too  much 
dilution,  be  rendered  incapable  of  acting  fully,  either  on 
the  person  from  whom  it  is  taken,  or  on  those  to  whom 
it  is  communicated.  Some  ot  the  early  failures  in  per¬ 
sons  inoculated  at  different  public  institutions  aie  per¬ 
haps  referable  to  this  cause,  the  demands  for  \accinc 
fluid  in  1799  and  1800  liavinS  been  very  numerous, 
the  cases  to  supply  them  comparatively  few. 

“  II.  Eruptive  fevers,  and  other  febrile  diseases,  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  progress  of  the  vaccine  vesicle.  The 
measles,  scarlatina,  varicella,  typhus,  and  influenza. 


We  may  add  to  these  remarks  that,  in  a  few  very  rare  appearing  soon  after  vaccination,  either  render  it  in 
instances, Jthe  fever,  though  short,  has  been  smart,  and  effective,  or  suspend  the  action  of  the  vims.  so  lhat 


that  in  children  subject  to  convulsions,  a  fit  has  some¬ 
times  occurred.  But  we  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
the  slightest  appearance  of  danger.  It  is  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  to  notice  the  symptoms  of  impel  feet  vaccina¬ 
tion,  and  we  shall  employ  the  same  authority. 

“  Vaccination  is  imperfect,  or  insufficient,  I.  When 
the  fluid  employed  has  lost  some  of  it's  original  pro¬ 
perties.  II-  When  the  persons  inoculated  are  soon 
afterwards  affected  with  any  contagious  fever.  III. 
When  they  are  affected,  at  the  time  of  inoculation,  with 
some  chronic  cutaneous  disorders. 


in  some  cases,  the  progress  of  the  vesicle  is  very  slow, 
and  the  areola  is  not  formed  till  the  fourteen  eh  day  or 
later,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  Dr.  Jenner  has  re¬ 
corded  the  case  of  a  child,  on  whom  the  scarlatina,  with 
a  sore-throat,  appeared  on  the  ninth  day  of  vaccine  in¬ 
oculation.  The  vesicle  enlarged  as  usual,  “  yet  there 
was  a  total  suspension  of  the  areola,  until  the  scarlatina 
had  retired  from  the  constitution.”  In  a  sister  of  this 
patient,  the  fever  and  scarlet  efflorescence  took  place 
faintly  on  the  same  day,  but  suddenly  dis  appeared,  the 
areola  having  been  formed  round  the  vesicle.  Four 


“  I C The  qualities  of  the  vaccine  fluid  are  altered  soon  days  afterwards,  on  the  decline  of  the  vesicle,  the  scar- 
after  the  appearance  of  an  inflamed  areola  round  the  latina  anginosa  returned  with  its  usual  symptoms, 
vesicle  •  and  the  fluid,  although  taken  out  of  a  vesicle  “  HI-  The  cutaneous  diseases  which  sometimes  im- 
ffi  the  best  possible  state,  may  be  injured  by  heat,  ex-  pede  the  formation  of  the  genuine  vaccine  vesicle,  are 
lure  10 1'.rmlture,  rust,  and  other  causes.  herpes  (including  lhe  shingles  and  vesicular  ringworm), 

^  “  When  scabs  are  formed  over  variolous  pustules,  and  dry  and  the  humid  tetter,  and  tire  lichen,  but  especia  y 
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the  porrigo  (or  tinea)  comprising  the  varieties  denomi¬ 
nated  crusta  Jactea,  area,  achores,  and  favi,  all  of  which 
are  contagious.  To  these  perhaps  should  be  added  the 
itch  and  prurigo. 

“  Imperfect  vaccination,  is  not  characterized  by  any 
uniform  sign  or  criterion,  but  exhibits,  in  different 
cases,  very  different  appearances,  as  pustules,  ulcera¬ 
tions,  or  vesicles  of  an  irregular  form.  The  vaccine 
pustule  is  conoidal;  it  increases  rapidly  from  the  second 
to  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  when  it  is  of  the  appearance 
and  size  Represented,  being  raised  on  a  hard  inflamed 
bas*,  with  diffuse  redness  extending  beyond  it  on  the 
skin.  It  is-  usually  broken  before  the  end  of  the  sixth 
day,  and  is  soon  after  succeeded  by  an  irregular  yel¬ 
lowish  brown  scab.  The  redness  disappears  within  a 
day  or  two,  and  the  tumour  gradually  subsides.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Jenner,  ‘  It's  commencement  is  marked 
by  a  troublesome  itching,  and  it  throws  out  a  premature 
efflorescence,  sometimes  extensive,  but  seldom  circum¬ 
scribed,  or  ot  so  vivid  a  tint  as  that  which  surrounds 
the  pustule  (vesicle)  completely  organized;  and  (which 
is  more  characteristic  of  it's  degeneracy  than  the  other 
symptoms)  it  appears  more  like  a  common  festering 
produced  by  a  thorn,  or  any  other  small  extraneous 
body,  sticking  in  the  skin,  than  a  pustule  (vesicle)  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  vaccine  virus.  It  is  generally  of  a  straw 
colour,  and  when  punctured,  instead  of  the  colourless 
transparent  fluid  of  the  perfect  vesicle,  it’s  contents  are 
found  to  be  opaque.’  ” 

The  chief  nicety  and  difficulty  of  vaccination  consists 
in  distinguishing  the  irregular  vesicles,  and  we  shall 
here  apply  to  the  same  source. 

“  I  have  observed  three  sorts  of  these  irregular  vesi¬ 
cles.  The  first  is  a  single  pearl- coloured  vesicle,  set  on 
a  hard  dark-red  base,  slightly  elevated.  It  is  larger  and 
more  globate  than  the  pustule  above  represented,  but 
much  less  than  the  genuine  vesicle:  it’s  top  is  flattened, 
or  sometimes  a  little  depressed,  but  the  margin  is  not 
rounded  or  prominent. — The  second  appears  to  be  cel¬ 
lular  like  the  genuine  vesicle,  but  it  is  somewhat 
smaller,  and  more  sessile,  and  has  a  sharp  angulated 
edge.  In  the  first  the  areola  is  usually  diffuse,  and  of 
a  dark  rose-colour:  in  the  second  it  is  sometimes  of  a 
dilute  scarlet-colour,  radiated,  and  very  extensive,  as 
from  the  sting  of  a  wasp;  at  other  times  it  has  the  form 
and  colour  exhibited.  The  areola  appears  round  these 
vesicles  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  after  inoculation, 
and  continues  more  or  less  vivid  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  the  scab  is  completely  formed.  The  scab  is 
smaller  and  less  regular  than  that  which  succeeds  the 
genuine  vesicle;  it  also  falls  off  much  sooner,  and,  when 
separated,  leaves  a  smaller  cicatrix,  which  is  sometimes 
angulated. — The  third  irregular  appearance  is  a  vesicle 
without  an  areola. 

“The  vaccine  pustu!e,and  ulceration,  may  sometimes 
arise  from  the  insertion  of  effete  or  altered  virus;  but 
they  mostly  occur  in  persons  labouring  under  the  erup¬ 
tive  complaints  formerly  mentioned. 

“The  irregular  vesicles  are  produced  by  some  of  the 
causes  already  enumerated. — The  vesicle  without  an 
areola,  takes  place  if  the  person  inoculated  have  pre¬ 
viously  received  the  infection  of  the  small-pox,  or  if  he 
be  affected  with  some  other  contagious  fever,  during 
the  progress  of  vaccination.” 


These  irregular  vesicles  are  sometimes  a  security- 
from  small-pox,  and  the  matter  which  they  produce 
will  occasionally  excite  a  genuine  vesicle,  but  they 
should  in  no  instance  be  depended  on. 

It  was  for  a  time  supposed  that  vaccina  and  variola, 
were  similar  diseases,  but  that  from  accidental  circum¬ 
stances  the  former  was  the  milder.  It  was  cutting  the 
knot  rather  than  explaining  the  source  of  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  being  destroyed,  but  the  very  existence  of  this  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  not  called  into  action  for  four  thousand 
years,  is  a  problem  of  much  greater  difficulty.  It  was 
found,  however,  on  examination,  that,  when  each  dis¬ 
ease  was  introduced  at  the  same  time,  the  one  did  not 
check  the  other ;  both  proceeded  in  their  own  way,  but 
the  vaccina  modified  a  little  the  appearance  of  variola  ; 
and  it  seems,  from  Dr.  Willan,  that  it  modified*  the 
pustule  in  the  manner  which  variolous  eruptions,  after 
vaccination,  sometimes  assume. 

The  great  point,  however,  in  dispute  is,  whether  the- 
most  perfect  vaccination  is,  in  every  instance,  a  com¬ 
plete  security  against  variolous  infection  ?  We  must  in 
justice  reply  that  it  is  not.  The  question  will  recur,  to 
what  extent  then  is  it  so  ?  The  general  popular  opinion 
in  distant  counties  is,  we  have  said,  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  of  the  dependance  to  be  placed  on  the  security  ; 
and  the  immense  number  vaccinated,  particularly  in  the 
army,  where  exposure  to  variolous  contagion  is  so  fre¬ 
quent  and  unavoidable,  would,  we  think,  have  given  a 
considerable  shock  to  the  fabrick,  if  its  foundation  was 
ray  insecure.  Another  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
security  of  vaccination  is,  that  those  who  have  com¬ 
paratively  inoculated  the  fewest,  have  had  the  greatest 
number  of  succeeding  variolae;  while  in  the  great  pub¬ 
lic  institutions,  where  the  numbers  are  often  estimated 
by  ten  thousands,  the  failures  appear  to  have  been  few. 
Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  number  and  character 
of  its  supporters,  compared  with  those  of  its  antagonists; 
but  this  argument  would  have  merited  more  attention 
had  not  these  gentlemen  appeared  so  parly  in  its  sup¬ 
port,  when  the  merits  of  the  discovery  must  have  been 
equivocal.  We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  state  this 
question  in  its  different  views,  with  all  the  impartiality- 
in  our  pou'er. 

Cow-pox  is  certainly  a  security  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  and  for  some,  though  an  indefinite,  time.  Small¬ 
pox  has  occurred  within  a  few  months,  but  most  fre¬ 
quently,  if  we  can  say  “ frequently ”  respecting  the  few 
undisputed  cases  which  have  occurred,  within  about 
three  or  four  years.  From  the  number  of  recorded 
cases  of  subsequent  Tar iolae,  we  must  detract  consider¬ 
ably  in  consequence  of  the  suggestions  of  prepossession, 
of  ignorance,  and,  we  fear,  designed  misrepresentation. 
We  must  detract  too  a  large  proportion  from  the  care¬ 
less  report  of  the  appearances  of  the  vaccination,  when 
the  genuine  vesicle  had  not  been  distinguished,  or  when 
it  was  incuriously  observed.  If  we  would  establish  the 
position  that  vaccination  secures  from  a  disease,  and  not 
from  a  name,  we  must  still  deduct  those  cases  where  the 
variolae  .arc  inconsiderable  in  their  number,  unimport¬ 
ant  from  the  mildness  of  the  inflammation  or  the  at¬ 
tendant  fever.  We  shall  still  find  some  authentic  cases 
of  small-pox  as  a  violent  disease,  after  the  most  perfect 
vaccination;  and  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  suspect, 
that  some  circumstances  essential  to  the  security,  have 
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vet  escaped  the  attention  of  the  most  sagacious  ob.^eners. 
Itut  let  us  for  a  moment  examine  our  present  circum¬ 
stances  in  this  respect. 

Had  we  been  offered,  twenty  years  since,  an  easy 
means  of  guarding  against  small-pox  for  an  indefinite 
period,  though  the  security  might  not  in  one  half  of  the 
instances  have  been  unexceptionable,  would  it  not  have 
been  received  with  avidity  ?  would  not  the  pregnant  wo¬ 
man  ha'  e  seized  on  it  in  her  emergency?  would  not 
the  mother  have  caught  at  it  while  her  child  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  variolous  infection  during  dentition  ?  would 
not  the  hypochondriac,  secluded  for  years  from  an 
imaginary  apprehension  of  variola,  have  gladly  accepted 
a  few  months  only  of  emancipation  ?  would  it  not  have 
been  a  temporary  security  for  the  scrofulous  infant, 
till  the  disease  by  advancing  years  had  lost  a  portion  of 
its  virulence  ?  If  we  could  gain  no  more,  we  should 
have  considered  mankind  as  having  received  an  inestima¬ 
ble  boon  We  have  now  more.  We  possess  a  substi¬ 
tute,  which,  admitting  every  possible  claim,  secures  one 
in  bOO,  and  which,  within  moderate  computation,  secures 
from  a  violent  and  dangerous  disease,  jone  in  20,000. 
Yet  we  eagerly  continue  a  contest,  because  it  is  not  an 
infallible  security. 

Supposing  we  gain  only  this  temporary  safety,  we 
do  not  purchase  it  at  the  expence  of  the  child’s  health, 
of  pain,  or  of  danger  In  itself  it  is  the  most  trifling  of 
complaints;  it  is  not  pustular,  and  conveys  no  infec¬ 
tion.  In  its  consequences  it  is  harmless ;  for,  after  all 
that  we  have  heard  of  the  cow- faced  boy,  of  cow-pox 
mange,  the  ridiculous  Iwe  ought  to  use  a  harsher  term) 
narratives  of  dreadful  consequences,  the  records  of  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  offer  no  increase  of  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  no  new  species.  Every  person  may  be  in  possession 
of  the  facts ;  there  can  be  no  delusion  5  and  though 
anomalous  cutaneous  complaints  have  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  occurred  after  vaccination,  every  practitioner 
of  experience  is  too  well  accustomed  to  such  appearances 
as.  at  once,  to  accuse  the  preceding  disease.  Of  three 
children  inoculated  in  one  family,  two  with  variolous 
and  one  with  vaccine  matter,  the  two  former  were 
affected  with  anomalous  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  the 
last  escaped.  Yet  one  of  the  former  had  experienced 
the  small-pox  in  a  very  severe  degree.  That  it  is  an 
exciting  cause  of  scrofula' we  now  know  to  be  wholly 
without  foundation. 

Jlut  we  think  the  advocates  for  the  cow-pox  may 
assume  a  higher  tone,  and  assert  that  the  variolous  dis¬ 
ease  is,  in  a  great  degree,  conquered  by  its  substitute. 
Prevented  in  a  large  proportion,  disarmed  of  its  vio¬ 
lence  in  a  still  larger,  and  in  a  certain  (indeed  no  in¬ 
considerable)  degree  a  perfect  security,  its  supporters 
may  justly  claim  a  title  to  the  civic  crown,  ob  servatos 
cives ;  nor  will  it  require  any  very  strong  arguments  to 
show,  that,  admitting  the  degree  of  security  which  its 
enemies  are  willing  to  allow  it,  could  vaccination  be 
universally  practised,  small-pox  must  be  soon  unknown. 
If  actually  introduced  at  a  subsequent  period,  it  would 
spread  no  more  than  a  putrid  epidemic  under  a  well-re¬ 
gulated  police.  A  nurse  or  an  attendant  may  be  affected, 
and  it  would  then  be  heard  of  no  more.  In  a  proper 
place  this  argument  may  be  more  strongly  urged,  and 
those  who  oppose  it  called  on  to  account  for  the.  mis¬ 
chief  they  are  unconsciously  and  inadvertently  guilty  of. 
U  may  be  said  that  we  are  now  advocating  the  question, 
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but  we  ar'8  conscious  only  of  having  ress&ned  &ivly 
from  undisputed  premises,  or  at  least  from  premises 
whose  foundation  have  been  generally  admitted.  If  we 
have  erred,  it  is  from  no  violent,  no  early  prepossession 
in  its  favour. 

Respecting  the  source  of  the  vaccine  poisoh  we  need 
say  little.  Dr.  Jenner  has  unfortunately  attributed  it 
to  the  greasy  heels  of  the  horses,  which  the  milkers  had 
been  dressing.  We  say  “  unfortunately,”  since  the 
nauseous  idea,  which  it  conveys,  disgusts  us  with  the 
purest  of  beverages.  The  question  was,  at  least,  un¬ 
necessary',  and  had  it  the  smallest  foundation,  those 
who  had  handled  the  greasy  heels,  without  milking, 
would  have  been  affected  ;  and  in  dairies,  where  women 
only  are  employed,  it  would  be  unknown.  Neither  is 
the  case,  and  every  attempt  to  produce  the  cow-pox, 
from  this  matter  has  Tailed,  except  in  a  solitary  and  an 
equivocal  instance.  Whence  then  does  it  proceed  } 
May  not  the  poisonous  drop  be  infused  into  the  vac¬ 
cine  as  well  as  into  the  human  constitution?  or  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  pathology  of  others,  may  not 
the  susceptibility'  of  the  vaccine  teats  require  as  much 
modification  as  the  human  skin?  But  it  is  idle  to 
pursue  a  subject  which  must  mock  our  investigation, 
and  which  certainly  admits  of  no  practical  application. 
We  know  how  to  obviate  the  consequences,  and  this  is 
sufficient. 

The  inoculation  of  vaccina  is  an  operation  of  more 
delicacy  than  was  at  first  suspected,  and  should  never 
be  considered  as  safe,  except  under  the  almost  daily  in¬ 
spection  of  a  man  of  experience.  The  virus  is  easily 
deteriorated,  and  then  becomes  a  common  poison,  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  a  foul  sore,  an  axillary  tumour,  fever, 
and  its  consequences.  The  same  changes  appear  to 
have  taken  place  in  a  less  degree  at  an  advanced  period 
of  the  disease ;  and  though  we  have  the  testimony  of 
very  respectable  authors  that  it  succeeds  from  the  tenth 
to  the  twelfth  day,  it  should  generally  be  taken  before 
that  period.  It  is  injured  by  even  a  slight  degree  of 
.  heat,  so  as  to  be  in  danger  from  the  burning  wax  with 
which  the  packets  are  sealed,  very  certainly  by  being 
carried  in  the  breeches  pocket.  To  be  certain  of  suc¬ 
cess  the  child,  from  whom  it  is  to  be  taken,  should  be 
present,  and  the  cuticle  raised  by  a  clean  lancet  before 
introducing  the  infected  one.  If  on  glass,  it  should  be 
diluted  in  the  minutest  drop  of  cold  water,  and  mixed 
by  the  point  of  the  lancet  itself.  By  these  precautions 
failure  is  very  uncommon.  In  this  way  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  once  in  a  child  who  had  resisted  six  former 
attempts,  and  in  another  who  had  not  received  the  in¬ 
fection  from  five.  The  puncture  should  be  in  a  single 
point,  that  the  round  distinguishing  form  of  the  vesicle 
may  not  be  most  slightly  modified. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  offered  a  satisfactory  method  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  the  constitution  is  affected  when  the 
fever  is  inconsiderable.  This  is  to  inoculates  second 
time  after  live  or  six  days,  when  this  second  wound,  if 
the  constitution  is  affected,  will  hasten  to  maturity,  and 
arrive  at  it  as  soon  as  the  first  inoculation.  Mr  Hugo, 
a  very  intelligent  and  judicious  apothecary  at  Crediton, 
has  followed  the  same  plan  with  equal  success.  If  this 
second  inoculation  is  performed  later,  about  the  seventh 
day,  the  pustule,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Pearson,  will 
begin  to  die  away  as  soon  as  the  efflorescence  comes  on 
around  the  first.  A  second  vaccine  infection  after  the 
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disease  has  passed,  produces  either  a  spurious  pustule  or 
only  a  common  inflammation. 

^  See  Dr.  Jenner  s  Enquiry  and  farther  Observations  ; 
Wooclville  s  Series  of  Inoculations,  and  on  Cow-pox  ; 
v»  illan  on  Vaccine  Inoculation  ;  Moor's  Reply  to  the 
Autivaccinists j  Dr  Pearson’s  Statement  of  Evidence; 
.Medical  Review  ;  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  pas¬ 
sim.  in  every  number,  and  almost  in  every  page. 

VACCI'NIA,  (quasi  bacduia,  from  its  berries).  The 
appellation  of  several  sorts  of  the  vitis  Idcea ,  and  uva 
Hr  si. 

VaCci'nia  nubis  vulgaris,  vaccinium  Lan- 

CASTRENSE  NUBIS.  See  C»  A  M  /F.MORUS. 

VACCI'NIA  PALUSTRIS.  See  Oxycoccus. 

VAGA,  (from  vagus,  irregular).  A  wandering  in¬ 
termittent,  returning  at  more  than  ten  days  from  each 
fit.  Its  existence  is  now  denied. 

VAGl'NA,  A  SHEATH;  coulis ;  the  passage  from 
the  external  pudenda  to  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  about 
five  or  six  inches  in  length  and  two  in  diameter,  though 
in  its  contracted  state  scarcely  exceeding  three  inches. 
Its  direction  is  upward  and  backward  ;  its  inside  very 
vascular  and  villous,  and  the  villi  full  of  vessels  and 
nerves,  contracted  at  its  orifice,  as  is  said,  by  a  sphinc¬ 
ter,  and  in  its  whole  length  by  the  levator  ani. 
Each  side  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vagina  is  co¬ 
vered  externally  by  a  thin  broad  expansion  of  vessels 
called  the  plexus  retiformis ;  and  these  two  planes  run 
down  on  each  side  of  the  clitoris  behind  the  nymphae, 
covering  the  urethra  like  a  collar  before  they  are  spread 
on  the  vagina.  This  plexus  is  capable  of  being  erected, 
and  in  coition  is  necessarily  compressed.  In  substance 
it  is  a  membranous  tube,  lying  immediately  before  the 
rectum,  collapsed  and  compressed  between  it  and  the 
bladder.  The  structure  of  the  vagina  is  not  only  very 
vascular,  but  on  the  inside  it  is  very  rugous,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  fore  and  back  parts ;  though  by  frequent 
parturition  these  rugae  are  in  a  great  degree  obliterat¬ 
ed.  Some  authors  have  described  muscular  fibres  in 
it,  but  we  perceive  no  irritability,  and  it  seems, 
never  subject  to  spasm ;  even  those  which  have  been 
described  as  forming  its  sphincter  are  not  strictly  cir¬ 
cular.  The  peritonaeum  covers  only  the  upper  and  pos¬ 
terior  part.  The  vagina  passes  beyond  the  os  uteri, 
which  hangs  into  it,  and  is  joined  to  the  cervix,  but  when 
the  latter  is  dilated  the  uterus  and  vagina  form  a  con¬ 
tinued  canal.  Jt  is  sometimes  too  narrow,  from  con¬ 
formation,  or  in  consequence  of  a  laceration  after  severe 
labour,  of  ulceration,  erosion,  or  the  use  of  styptic  appli¬ 
cations.  The  cure  may  be  attempted  by  emollient  fo¬ 
mentations,  the  steams  of  warm  water,  and  by  introduc¬ 
ing  a  small  tent  of  compressed  sponge.  If  these  fail, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  knife  :  though  in  the 
simple  contraction  of  the  cavity  of  the  vagina,  this  ex¬ 
pedient  is  seldom  necessary,  often  dangerous;  and 
should  never  be  attempted  until  every  other  method 
hath  failed.  The  dilation  has  very  often  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  labour  pains.  Sometimes  from  a  natural  de¬ 
fect  the  vagma  is  either  imperforated  altogether,  or 
a  foramen  only  remains  sufficient  to  transmit  the  men¬ 
strual  blood.  If,  from  a  coalition  of  the  parietes  of  the 
vagina,  the  passage  be  entirely  shut  up,  an  attempt  to 
force  it  would  be  vain.  The  orifice,  in  the  latter  case, 
will  afford  a  proper  direction  for  the  knife;  but  the 
operator  must  bp  cautious  not  to  mistake  the  urethra 
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for  the  passage  into  the  vagina.  When  the  vagina  is 
impervious  altogether,  the  uterus  has  been  sometimes 

found  wanting,  when  double  it  has  led  to  a  double 
uterus. 

Flesdiy,  steatomatous,  fungous,  or  polypous  tumours 
niise  bom  all  parts  of  the  vagina.  They  happen  to 
women  at  every  period,  but  most  frequently  towards 
the  decline  of  life;  and  are  more  difficultly  discovered 
or  removed  as  their  origin  is  high  in  the  vagina.  They 
sometimes  are  tender  and  mucilaginous,  like  those  in 
the  nose;  at  others  firm' and  solid;  occasionally  their 
bases  are  large,  but  they  generally  adhere  by  a  small 
neck.  Like  schirri,  they  sometimes  continue  indolent 

for  many  years,  and  degenerate  often  into  cancer.  In 
their  mildest  state  they  are  attended  with  a  leucorrhoeal 
discharge,  and  sometimes  with  profuse  and  dangerous 
floodings.  They  are  sometimes  confounded  with  her¬ 
nial  tumours  and  prolapsus  uteri,  errors  which  should 
be  carefully  guarded  against.  Polypi,  when  curable  by 
an  operation,  are  most  safely  removed  by  ligature,  as 
they  are  often  supplied  with  large  blood-vessels;  and 
for  fixing  the  ligature  the  fingers  of  the  operator  will 
be  sometimes  sufficient.  In  other  cases.  Dr.  Hunter’s 
needle,  or  Mr.  Levret’s  double  canula,  for  applying  and 
fixing  the  ligature  over  the  tumour,  are  the  most  sfmple 
and  successful  expedients.  The  latter  is  a  piece  of 
flexible  gold  or  silver  wire,  passed  through  a  double 
hollow  probe  in  the  form  of  a  noose,  conveyed  into 
the  vagina,  and  carried  over  the  tumour,  till  it  reaches 
the  base.  The  ends  of  the  wire  must  be  gently  drawn, 
or  it  must  be  twisted  round  as  tight  as  the  patient 
can  easily  bear :  the  canula  must  afterwards  be  fixed 
to  the  thigh,  and  the  wire  tightened  every  day  as  it  grows 
slacker.  From  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  in  two  or 
three  days  the  polypus  will  drop  off.  In  fixing  the 
ligature  the  operator  must  be  cautious  not  to  mistake 
the  tubercle  of  the  os  tincae  for  the  polypous  tumour. 
See  Hamilton’s  Outlines. 

The  vagina  is  sometimes  inverted,  in  consequence 
of  a  relaxation  of  the  upper  portion,  which  consequently 
falls  through  the  strait  at  its  extremity,  A  case  is  men?* 
tioned  in  which  this  organical  disease  impeded  delivery, 
when  the  stricture  was  dilated  with  a  knife,  and  the 
wound  healed.  A  similar  relaxation,  from  dropsy,  is 
recorded  in  the  Medical  Communications,  i.  12.  Mor¬ 
gagni  has  observed  the  same  disease  in  brutes  (De 
Sedibus,  8c c.  xlv.  89  and  11).  The  vagina  is  sometimes 
ruptured  from  labour,  and  Dr.  Goldson  has  published 
an  extraordinary  case  of  its  laceration  :  Smellie,  in  his 
Collection  of  Cases,  mentions  its  separation  from  the 
uterus,  and  it  is  recorded  that  it  has  been  ruptured  in 
coition  (Plazzoni  de  Partibns  Generation'!  inservientibus). 
The  sides  are  sometimes  concreted,  either  naturally,  or 
from  wounds,  from  scalds,  and  difficult  labours.  We 
remember  a  case  where  the  mother  of  a  large  family 
had  a  tumour  at  the  bottom  of  the  abdomen  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  kind,  whose  nature  was  not  suspected  till  she  in¬ 
formed  us  that  she  had  had  a  hard  labour,  and  not 
menstruated  since.  On  further  examination  it  appeared 
that  a  part  of  the  symphysis  of  the  pubis  was  exfoliated, 
and  the  vagina  accreted.  On  cautiously  perforating  in 
the  direction  of  the  canal,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  blood 
was  discharged,  and  the  tumour  subsided.  The  blood 
was  Jluid,  though  it  was  the  accumulated  menstrua¬ 
tion  of  several  months.  The  vagina  is  sometimes  in- 
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flamed,  suppurated,  and  gangrened,  but  true  abscesses 
are  not  common  in  it;  and  cancer  of  the  vagina  pe¬ 
culiarly  rare.  We  have,  however,  seen  an  instance  of 
it,  which  from  the  pain,  the  discharge,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liar  ragged  feel  of  the  sore,  could  not  be  mistaken. 

Contracted  vaginae  are  relieved  by  sponge  tents,  or 
bougies,  gradually  enlarged.  Cicatrices  yield  in  time  of 
lab  ur,  and  though  they  delay,  do  not  impede  the  birth. 

The  appellation  is  given  to  the  capsula  Glissonii, 

.  called  vagina  porta; ;  to  a  coat  of  the  testis,  vaginalis 
tunica  (secTESTFs) ;  to  a  coat  of  the  oesophagus,  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  of  the  nerves  when  it  appears  to 
be  a  production  of  the  dura  as  well  as  the  pia  mater. 
The  vagina  of  tendons  is  a  loose  sheath,  formed  of  cel¬ 
lular  membrane,  secreting  an  unctuous  fluid,  which 
sometimes  hardens  and  forms  the  tumour  styled  a  gang¬ 
lion. 

Vagi'na.  In  botany,  the  sheath  or  covering  of  a 
bud;  or  a  membrane  investing  a  stem  ;  hence 

VAGINA  LES.  The  name  of  the  2/th  order  in 
Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  natural  method  in  his  Pbi- 
losophia  Botanica. 

VAGI'NA  PO'RTJE.  See  Capsula  communis 
Glissonii. 

VALA'NIDA.  See  Fagus. 

VALEKIA'NA,  (from  Valerias,  its  supposed  disco- 
xercr ).  VALERIAN.  In  warmer  climates  the  set-wall, 
or  grail  gar  den -valerian ,  is  preferred ;  but  in  colder  the 
vateriava  sykatris  major  of  Bauhine,  great  wild  valerian , 
valeriana  officinalis  Lin.  Sp.  PI  4b.  This  is  a  plant  with 
channelled  stalks,  the  leaves  in  pairs ;  each  leaf  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  seg¬ 
ments,  indented  about  the  edges,  of  a  dttll  green  colour, 
set  along  a  middle  rib,  and  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
producing  on  the  tops  of  the  stalks  umbel-like  clusters 
of  small  monopetalous  flowers,  which  appear  in  May, 
June,  and  July,  each  followed  by  a  single  naked  seed, 
winged  with  down  The  root  consists  of  tough  strings, 
with  numerous  small  threads  matted  together,  issuing 
from  one  head,  of  a  dusky  brownish  colour  approach¬ 
ing  to  olive.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  dry 
mountainous  places. 

Valerian  roots  when  dry  have  a  strong,  and  to  many 
an  ungrateful  odour,  a  warm,  bitterish,  subacrid  taste ; 
the  degree  of  each  marking  -their  genuineness.  The 
roots  have  often  a  disagreeable  smell  from  the  urine  of 
cats  r  and  sometimes  the  roots  of  a  species  of  crowfoot 
are  mixed  with  them,  which  may  be  discovered  by  a 
caustic  taste  on  chewing.  The  roots  if  not  taken  up  at 
a  proper  season  and  properly  preserved  become  inert. 

T  he  powdered  root  impregnates  both  water  and  al¬ 
cohol  strongly  with  the  smell  and  taste  j  water  distilled 
from  it  smells  strong  of  the  root,  but  no  essential  oil 
separates,  whatever  be  the  quantity  employed.  The  wa¬ 
tery  extract  is  strong,  disagreeably  sweetish,  and  a  little 
bitter;  the  spirituous  extract  agreeable,  and  nearly  re¬ 
sembles  the  root. 

As  a  medicine,  these  roots  are  excellent  antispas- 
modics,  and  rank  amongst  the  mildest  of  the  fetids. 
The  powder  hath  been  extolled  in  epilepsies,  and  from 
9  i.  to  3  i  are  given  three  times  a  day  ;  but  it  hath  been 
given  to  the  extent  of  two  ounces  in  the  day  by  the 
sceptics  in  the  powers  of  this  medicine,  without  effect. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  found  it  useful,  in  epileptic,  hysteric,' 
and  other  spasmodic  afFections,  aud  most  so  when  given 


in  substance,  and  in  large  doses.  It  has  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  cases  proceeding  from  increased  mobility, 
and  irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  We  have  found 
it  in  such  cases  most  successful  when  combined  with 
bark;  and,  having  relieved  fits  by  their  combination, 
we  have  found  them  to  return  when  either  separately 
was  given. 

Valerian  is  said  occasionally  to  procure  sleep  when 
opium  has  failed.  It  is  also  supposed  to  be  diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  an  emmenagogue  and  anthelmintic ;  but  has 
little  claim  to  these  virtues. 

When  the  flavour  disgusts,  a  little  mace  renders  it 
more  agreeable ;  and  next  to  the  powder,  a  strong 
tincture  made  with  proof  spirit  is  most  effectual. 

The  tincture  of  valerian  of  the  college  is  made  by 
digesting  four  ounces  of  the  root  of  wild  valerian, 
coarsely  powdered,  in  two  pints  of  proof  spirit,  with  a 
gentle  heat  for  eight  days.  The  dose  two  to  four  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  in  nervous  languor  and  flatulence  It  o  ifoi. 
of  this  tincture,  ^ij.  of  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid  be 
added,  it  proves  an  useful  remedy  in  those  headachs 
which  affect  the  studious,  strengthens  the  stomach,  re¬ 
lieves  flatulence  and  spasm. 

In  the  volatile  tincture  of  valerian  the  menstruum  is 
the  compound  spirit  of  ammonia,,  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tions.  If  made  doubly  strong,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy 
in  similar  cases,  acting  more  suddenly  and  effectually  : 
the  dose  is  from  forty  to  eighty  drops.  See  Neumann’s 
Chemistry;  Medical  Musaeum,  vol.  i  n  vii;  Lewis’ 
and  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 

Valeria'na  campe'stris  i  no  do  r  a  major, 
et  valerianella.  See  Lactuca  AGNINA. 

Valeria'na  ce'ltica.  See  Nardus  celtica. 

Valeria'na  phu  of  Dioscorides  and  Linnaeus  Sp„ 
PI.  4 6,  supposed  to  be  useful  in  sciatica  and  epilepsy. 

VA'LGUS,  (quasi falcus,  crooked) .  Bow  or  ban dy- 
leggkd;  b/essns.  Some  children  are  bow-legged  from 
their  birth,  others  become  so  if  set  on  their  feet  too 
early,  while  still  weak.  The  tibia  is  sometimes  crook¬ 
ed;  the  knees  often  distorted  from  a  fault  in  the  ancle; 
the  feet  turned  inwards  ( vari ) ;  and  in  others  outwards 
( va/gij .  The  best  method  of  preventing  these  dis¬ 
orders  in  weakly  children  is  to  exercise  them  regularly, 
but  not  violently,  by  dancing  in  the  arms,  and  setting 
them  on  their  feet,  for  a  short  period  only,  while  they 
are  supported  by  the  arms.  Boots  of  strong  leather, 
with  supports  between  the  knee  and  ancle,  so  that 
the  weight  presses  but  lightly  on  the  tibia,  have  been 
used  ;  but  cold  bathing,  carefully  and  duly  regulated ; 
exercise,  with  a  moderately  strengthening  diet,  will  en¬ 
able  nature  most  effectually  to  repair  the  error.  Hil- 
danus,  Le  Clerc,  Solingen,  and  Heister’s  Surgery.  See 
CVLLOS. 

VA  LLUM,  ( va/lus ,  a  hedge-stake ,  from  the  regular 
disposition  of  the  hairs).  The  supercilium,  or  eye¬ 
brow,  the  most  prominent  part  of  which  is  called 
geison,  a  term  applied  to  the  eaves  of  houses.  Also  a 
species  of  bandage. 

VA'LVA,  (from  valvcr,  folding  doors).  A  valve, 
whatever  opens  and  shuts  over  the  mouth  of  a  vessel. 

In  anatomy,  a  membrane  which  opens  to  admit  the 
blood,  and  shuts  again  to  prevent  its  regurgitating.  See 
Valvula. 

VA'LVULA,  (dim',  of  va/va).  A  small  valve, 
a  kind  of  doubling  of  the  internal  coat  of  red  or  lyin 
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■fhafic  veins,  which,  when  the  flow  is  in  the  proper 
direction,  is  applied  to  the  sides,  but  when  the  fluid  re¬ 
gurgitates  is  filled.  As  they  are  in  pairs,  opposite  each 
other,  they  close  the  cavity  of  the  vessel. 

Va  lv  d  la.  Hie  outer  coat,  shell,  or  covering  of  a 
capsule,  or  the  several  pieces  which  compose  it.  An 
entire  pericarp  is  said  to  be  univalve;  if  divided  bivalve, 
trivalve,  & c.  The  leaflets,  composing  the  calyx  and 
corolla  in  grasses,  and  the  substances  or  scales  which 
'■lose  the  tube  of  some  flowers,  are  also  styled  valves . 
See  Capsula. 

Va'lvul.®  connive'nths,  are  loose  circular  folds, 
productions  of  the  villous  coat,  chiefly  in  the  small  in¬ 
testines  towards  the  stomach.  They  increase  the  se¬ 
creting  and  absorbing  surfaces,  as  well  as  retain  the 
food,  till  the  digestion  is  completed. 

\  a  l\  ula  Eustachii,  the  semilunar  valve,  which 
separates  the  right  auricle  from  the  inferior  cava. 

Valyula  ma'g-na  Sy'lvii.  See  Cerebellum. 

V  ALV  ULA  M  ft  RALES;  SEMIKO  N  AltES  ;  TKrLUS- 
PI  DALES  ;  et  T R t G  LO  C HINES.  See  Coli. 

Va'lvu i.a  no' bills.  See  Coe . 

Va  lvula  Cffi'ci;  co'li  ;  i'lii  j  et  tulpii.  See 
Colon. 

Va'lvu  la  pala'ti.  See  Palatum  molle. 
VAMPYIU,  V  A.  M  P  AR I S  M  US .  A  vampyre  is  a 
large  bat,  which  sometimes  insinuates  its  teeth  through 
the  skin  ot  those  who  sleep  insecurely,  without  awaken¬ 
ing  them,  assisted,  it  is  said,  by  the  refreshing  coolness 
which  it  conveys  by  the  fluttering  of  its  wings.  This 
circumstance  has  suggested  the  strange  story  that  men 
are  sometimes  permitted  to  wander  near  tombs  and 
suck  the  blood  of  those  who  are  buried.  We  perceive 
that,  within  these  twenty  years,  this  ridiculous  idea  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Germany,  even  among  those  who  assumed 
the  title  of  philosophers.  Jason  a  Pratis  supposed  that 
the  vampyres  might  return  to  their  wives  and  claim  the 
privilege  of  husbands ;  but  it  is  a  work  of  a  dark  aera, 
1531. 

VANI  LLA  ;  banilia,  aracus  aromuticus,  epidendrium 
Tamila  Lin.  Sp.  PI,  134/  ;  VANELLOES  ;  are  the  fruit 
of  a  climbing  plant  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  used  to 
give  an  agreeable  flavour  to  chocolate  ;  extolled  as  im¬ 
parting  cheerfulness  and  hilarity.  See  Medical  Mu- 
saeunr,  vol.  iii.  p.  342,  &c. 

VAPORARIUM,  {a  vapour e).  A  vapour-bath. 
(See  Balneum.)  We  repeat  the  term  to  mention  the 
proposal  of  a  late  author,  who  thinks  the  vapour  more 
effectual  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be  removed. 
The  vessel  therefore  containing  the  limb  is  previously 
exhausted  by  an  air-pump.  The  invention,  which  was 
published  by  Dr.  Blegborough,  is  claimed,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Brighton,  who  first  employed 
it  for  sucking  poison  from  wounds.  We  have  given 
no  plate  of  the  machine,  for  those  who  have  tried  it  do 
not  speak  very  warmly  in  its  favour. 

VaREN.  A  disease  first  described  by  Henry  a  Bra, 
afterwards  by  Forestus  and  Heurnius.  It  was  styled  a 
new  one  ;  but  seems  to  have  been  only  a  lumbago  with 
obstinate  costiveness. 

V  A II ICE  LLA,  (a  dim.  of  variola,  the  small-pox)  ; 
the  cmuKKN- POX  ;  variola  lymphatica.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  this  disease  in  the  order  exunth-cmata,  defining  it 
a-synocha.  After  a  slight  fever  of  short  continuance 
spots  break,  out,  which  somewhat  resemble  the  pustules 


of  the  small-pox,  but  hardly  advance  to  suppuration  , 
and  after  a  few  days  dry  away  in  scales,  without  leav¬ 
ing  any  mark.  The  pocks  break  out  in  some  cases 
without  any  previous  illness,  in  others  are  preceded  by 
a  slight  chilliness,  lassitude,  cough,  broken  sleep,  wan¬ 
dering  pains,  loss  ot  appetite,  and  feverishness  for  two 
or  three  days.  On  the  first  clay  of  the  eruption  they 
are  teddish  ;  but  on  the  second,  on  the  top  of  each  is 
usually  a  very  small  bladder,  about  the  size  of  a  millet 
seed,  sometimes  full  of  a  watery  and  colourless,  some¬ 
times  of  a  yellowish,  liquor.  On  the  second,  or  at  the 
farthest  on  the  third,  clay  from  the  eruption,  those  pus¬ 
tules  which  are  not  broken  seem  arrived  at  maturity 
and  those  which  are  fullest  of  the  yellow  liquor  resem¬ 
ble  the  genuine  small-pox  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day, 
especially  when  a  larger  space  than  usual  is  occupied  by 
the  extravasated  serum.  In  general  soon  after  the 
vesicle  rises,  its  tender  cuticle  is  burst  by  accidental 
rubbing,  or  to  allay  the  itching;  and  a  thin  scab  is 
formed  at  the  top  of  the  pock  without  maturating.  In 
those  which  escape,  the  drop  contained  in  the  vesicle 
glows  yellow  and  thick,  and  dries  into  a  scab.  On  the 
fifth  day  of  the  eruption  almost  all  are  dried  and  covered 
with  a  slight  crust. 

The  chicken-pox  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
small-pox  by  the  early  appearance  of  the  vesicle,  full 
of  serum  upou  the  top  of  the  pock,  their  incrustation 
on  the  fifth  day,  and  the  slight  inflammation  which 
surrounds  them.  The  fluid  appears  to  be  only  a  serous 
exhalation.  As  the  variolde,  which  have  occurred  after 
vaccination,  resemble  the  chicken-pox,  and  in  turn  the 
varicella  has  been  mistaken  for  subsequent  variola,  we 
shall  select  a  more  particular  description  from  Dr. 
Willards  work. 

“  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  varicella,  which, 
from  the  different  forms  of  the  vesicles,  may  be  entitled 
the  lenticular,  conoidal,  and  globate,  distinguished  in 
different  counties  by  the  names  of  the  chicken-pox,  the 
swine-pox,  and  the  hives .  In  the  south,  both  the  latter 
varieties  are  called  swine-pox. 

“  1 .  The  lenticular  varicella  exhibits,  on  the  first  day 
of  eruption,  small  red  protuberances,  not  exactly  cir¬ 
cular,  and  having  a  flat  shining  surface,  in  the  centre 
of  which  a  minute  vesicle  is  soon  formed.  This,  on 
the  second  day,  is  filled- with  a  whitish  lymph,  and  it 
then  somewhat  resembles  a  miliary  vesicle,  but  is  not 
so  prominent,  so  tense,  or  so  regularly  circumscribed  ; 
its  diameter  is  about  the  10th  of  an  inch.  On  the  third 
day,  the  extent  of  the  vesicles  continues  the  same,  but 
the  lymph  they  contain  becomes  straw-coloured.  Gn 
the  fourth  day,  many  of  the  vesicles  are  broken  at  the 
most  prominent  part;  the  rest  begin  to  shrink,  and  are 
puckered  at  their  edges.  Few  of  them  remain  entire 
on  the  fifth  day,  but  the  orifices  of  several  broken 
vesicles  are  closed,  or  adhere  to  the  skin,  so  as  to  con¬ 
fine  a  little  opaque  lymph  within  the  puckered  margins. 
On  the  sixth  day,  small,  thin,  brown  scabs  appear  uni¬ 
versally  in  place  of  the  vesicles.  The  scabs,  on  the 
seventh  and  eight  days,  become  yellowish;  and  gradually 
dry  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre.  On 
the  ninth  and  tenth  days  they  fall  off,  leaving,  for  a 
time,  red  marks  on  the  skin,  without  depression. 

The  eruption  is  generally  first  observed  on  the  breast 
and  back,  and  afterwards  on  the  face  and  extremities. 
As  fresh  VQsieks  arise  during  two  or  three  successive 
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days,  mid  go  through  the  same  stages  as  tjie  first,  the 
duration  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  longer  than  1  have 
stated  above. 

“  2.  In  the  conoidal  varicella  the  vesicles  rise  sud¬ 
denly,  and  have  a  hard  inflamed  border.  They  are, 
on  the  first  day  of  their  appearance,  acuminated,  and' 
contain  a  bright  transparent  lymph.  On  the  second 
day,  they  appear  somewhat  more  turgid,  and  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  more  extensive  inflammation  than  on  the 
preceding  day  ;  the  lymph  contained  in  many  of  them 
is  of  a  light  straw-colour.  ( >n  the  third  day,  the'  vesi¬ 
cles  are  shrivelled  ;  those  which  have  been  broken  ex¬ 
hibit,  at  the  top,  slight  gummy  scabs,  formed  by  a  con¬ 
cretion  of  the  exuding  lymph.  Some  of  the  shrivelled 
vesicles,  which  remain  entire,  but  have  much  inflam¬ 
mation  round  them,  evidently  contain  on  this  day 
purulent  fluid.  Every  vesicle  of  this  kind  leaves,  after 
scabbing,  a  durable  cicatrix  or  pit.  On  the  fourth  day 
thin  dark-brown  scabs  appear  intermixed  with  others, 
which  are  rounded,  yellowish,  and  semitransparent. 
These  scabs  gradually  dry  and  separate,  and  fall  oft  in 
four  or  five  days. 

“A  fresh  eruption  of  vesicles  usually  takes  place  on 
the  second  and  third  day,  and  as  each  set  lias  a  similar 
course,  the  whole  duration  Of  the  eruptive  stage  in  this 
species  of  varicella  is  six  days;  the  last  formed  scabs, 
therefore,  are  not  separated  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
day. 

“  3.  In  the  swinfe-pox  or  hives,  the  vesicles  are  large 
and  giobated,  but  their  base  is  not  exactly  circular. 
There  is  an  inflammation  round  them,  and  they  contain 
a  transparent  lymph,  which,  on  the  second  day  of  erup¬ 
tion,  resembles  milk-whey.  On  the  third  day,  the 
vesicles  subside,  and,  as  in  the  two  former  species,  be¬ 
come  puckered  or  shrivelled.  They  likewise'  appear 
yellowish,  a  small  quantity  of  pus  being  mixed  with 
the  lymph.  Some  of  them  remain,  in  the  same  state, 
till  the  following  morning,  but,  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  fourth  day,  the  cuticle  separates,  and  thin  blackish 
scabs  cover  the  bases  of  the  vesicles.  The  scabs  dry 
and  fall  off  in  four  or  five.  days. 

“  The  eruption  is  usually  completed  in  three  days,  but 
I  have  sometimes  observed  a  few  fresh  vesicles  on  the 
fourth  day;  in  which  case,  therefore,  the  eruptive  stage 
occupied  eight  days.” 

See  Medical  Transactions,  vol.  i.  art.  xvii ;  Cullen’s 
First  Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

VARICIFO'RMES  PARASTATTE,  (from  varix,  a 
distended  xeiti,  and  forma,  likeness)  5  are  convoluted  ves¬ 
sels  contiguous  to  the  epididymides,  appearing  tortuous 
like  varices. 

VARICOCE'LE,  (from  varix,  a  distended  vein ,  and 
XTjXij,  a  tumour).  See  Cl H COCKLE. 

VARI'CULA,  (a  diminutive  of  varix) .  An  in¬ 
tumescence  of  the  veins  in  the  tunica  adnata  of  the 
eye,  when  caused  by  black  blood.  Severinus. 

VARJ  ETAS  ;  in  botany  means  the  changes  pro¬ 
duced  in  plants  raised  from  the  same  parcel  ot  seeds, 
from  climate,  situation,  or  soil ;  and  the  difference  of 
their  appearance  is  either  in  magnitude,  plenitude, 
shape,  colour,  taste,  or  smell.  In  nosology  a  disease 
somewhat  varied  by  accidental  circumstances,  is  styled 
a  viir  ieti). 

V ARI'OLA,  ( quia  variat  corpus).  The  small¬ 
pox  ;  bothor  j  placed  by  Dr.  Cullen  in  the  order  e.r- 


anflicmatii,  who  defines  it  a  contagious  inflammatory 
fever  attended  with  vomiting,  and  pain  upon  pressing 
the  epigastric  fegion.  Oh  the  third  day  an  eruption  of 
inflammatory  papulae  begins,  arid  is  finished  on  the 
fifth,  which  in  the  space  of  eight  days  run  into  suppura¬ 
tion  and  at  length  form  scab's,  often  leaving  behind 
them  depressed  cicatrices,  or  pits  in  the  skin. 

The  variola  discrefh  is  that  kind  where  the  pustules 
are  few,  distinct,  round,  circumscribed,  and  turgid  ; 
the  fever  ceasing  on  the  eruption.  In  the  confluent  kind 
the  pustules  are  numerous;  running  together;  irregular 
at  their  bases;  flaccid;  slightly  elevated ;  the  fever  con¬ 
tinuing  after  the  eruption.  In  general  it  is  an  acute, 
eruptive,  infectious  disease,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  accom¬ 
panied  with  inflarinnation  of  cuticulnr  pustules,  termi¬ 
nating  iri  suppuration.  This  disorder  was  first  described 
by  Rhazes,  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century,  in  a  manner  so  complete  (hat  little 
or  nothing  was  added  for  five  hundred  years  after  :  he 
also  used  the  cool  method  in  the  management  of  it. 
Rhazes  quotes  as  his  predecessor  Aaron,  an  Alexandrian 
physician,  who  wrote  A.D.  Crz'l  Sydenham,  the  next 
author  who  merits  notice,  observed  that  the  slower  the 
eruption  the  more  favourable  the  disease.  He  greatly 
improved  the  management  in  the  early  period,  that  is, 
to  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  At  this  period  he  observed 
that  the  pulse  became  regular,  and  all  the  pustules  were 
full  over  the  whole  body  ;  the  urine  was  of  a  proper  co¬ 
lour,  or  thick,  the  eyes  cool,  and  free  from  the  fiery 
lustre  before  observable  ;  that  the  secondary  fever  came 
ou  at  first  slowly,  but  soon  the  eyes  were  inflamed  arid 
watery,  a  delirium  supervened,  the  urine  was  pale,  the 
pulse  quick  and  hard,' throat  sore,  &c.  In  this  state 
the  patient  is  taken  out  of  bed,  the  air  kept  cool,  the 
feet  put  into  warm  water,  an  opiate  given,  and  repeated 
if  necessary  till  the  delirium  abates.' 

Helvetius  observed  the  utility  of  purging  when  the 
dangerous  symptoms  came  0T1,  which  Sydenham  had 
remarked  in  the  last  stage;  and  Dr.  Franc!  introduced 
the  practice  -in  England.  Eoerhaave  ventured  to  re¬ 
strain  the  too  sudden  eruption  of  the  pustules,  and  com¬ 
mends  the  attempt  to  cure  the  small-pox  without  per¬ 
mitting  the  suppuration  to  come  on.  Many  other  use¬ 
ful  observations  have  appeared,  but  they  are  almost 
superseded  by  the  practice  of  inoculation :  we  trust  they 
will  be  wholly  so,  by  more  general  vaccination. 

When  the  small-pox  is  epidemical,  it  usually  begins 
about  the  vernal  equinox.  Sydenham  observes,  that 
when  irregular  and  dangerous  it  begins  sooner,  as  in 
January  or  February.  BoerhaaVe  thinks  that  if  the  dis¬ 
ease  arises  in  a  place  where  it  hath  been  six  years  ab¬ 
sent,  and  appears  in  January  or  February,  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer  will  be  distinguished  by  a  fatal  kind ;  but 
if  it  first  appears  in  May,  it  will  be  of  a  gentle  kind. 

The  distinct  small-pox  begins  with  a  chilliness  and 
shivering,  immediately  followed  by  extreme  heat,  vio¬ 
lent  pain  in  the  head  arid  back,  vomiting  hi  adults, 
though  riot’ in  children,  a  tendency  to  sweat,  pain  just 
under  the  scr'obiculus  cordis,  if  but  gently  pressed, 
sleepiness  and  stupor,  sometimes  convulsions,  particu¬ 
larly  in  children  ;  and  if  they  happen  after  dentition  is 
completed,  small-pox  may  be  always  apprehended,  if 
the  child  has  not  been  previously  affected  with  such 
complaints.  If,  for  instance,  a  convulsion  fit  attacks  in 
the  evening,  the  small-pox  often  appears  on  the  morn- 
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ing  following;  and  the  small-pox  immediately  succeed¬ 
ing  such  fits  are  usually  mild. 

The  distinct  eruptions  of  the  small-pox  usually  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  fourth  day,  inclusive,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  illness;  sometimes  a  little  later,  but  seldom 
sooner,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  then  usually  abate,  or 
even  disappear;  but  adults  are  subject  to  violent  sweats, 
however  lightly  they  are  covered  ;  and  this  disposition 
continues  until  the  pustules  begin  to  ripen,  when  it 
vanishes  spontaneously  :  this  sweating  prognosticates  a 
distinct  sort.  The  eruptions  are  at  first  of  a  pale  red, 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  small  pin,  appearitjg  here  and 
there  on  the  face,  afterwards  on  the  neck,  breast, 
and  body  :  and,  during  this  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
throat  is  often  affected  with  a  soreness  that  increases  as 
the  pustules  arise.  These  grow  every  day  fuller,  and 
inflame  the  skin  ;  for  about  the  eighth  day  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  disease,  the  spaces  between  the  pustules 
begin  to  grow  .red,  and  swell  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  with  a  throbbing  pain,  which  continually  in¬ 
creases,  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  eyelids 
are  so  filled  and  distended  as  to  close  the  eyes,  and  this 
tumour  looks  like  a  shining  inflated  bladder  drawn  over 
them.  The  blindness  comes  on  sooner  if  many  pustules 
flx  on  the  eyes  at  the  beginning  of  the  eruption.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  face,  the  hands,  the  fingers,  the  body, 
and  the  feet  swell,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  erup¬ 
tions.  The  pustules  on  the  face  now  begin  to  grow 
rough  and  whitish,  the  first  .sign  of  a  commencing  sup¬ 
puration,  and  they  gradually  discharge  a  yellow  matter 
in  colour  resembling  a  honeycomb.  'Ihe  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  hands  and  face,  in  the  mean  time,  comes  to 
its  height,  the  spaces  between -the  eruptions  are  of  a 
pretty  florid  colour,  when  mild  and  genuine  nearly  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  a  damask  .rose.  As  the  pustules  in 
the  face  appear  rougher  and  yellower  as  the  suppuration 
advances,  so  those  of  the  hands  and  other  parts  appear 
smoother  and  Jess  white.  On  the  eleventh  day  the  in¬ 
flammation  and  swelling  manifestly  abate ;  and  the 
eruptions,  both  of  the  face  and  the  rest  of  the  body, 
now  mature,  and  nearly  the  size  of  a  pea,  dry  and  scale 
off,  and,  in  this  kind  of  small-pox,  wholly  disappear  on 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day ;  but  the  eruptions  on 
the  hands  remain  a  day  or  two  longer,  and,  instead  of 
scaling,  burst  The  pustules  on  the  face  are  succeeded 
by  a  scurf,  or  branny  scales,  and  those  sometimes  by 
pits  or  marks;  Tor  it  is  a  distinctive  character  of  a 
small-pox  pustule  to  have  a  slough  in  the  middle. 

'Ihe  confluent  smallpox,  vcnintlae  Diva:  Barbara », 
variola  Japonic a,  is  attended  with  similar  but  more  vio¬ 
lent  symptoms,  particularly  fever,  anxiety,  sickness, 
vomiting,  and  pain  in  the  head  and  back.  The  patient 
does  not  readily  sweat,  but  a  looseness  sometimes  pre¬ 
cedes,  and  continues  a  day  or  two  after  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  eruption.  The  confluent  sort  often 
comes  out  on  the  second,  generally  on  the  third,  day, 
and  the  sooner  they  appear  the  more  confluent  they  are; 
rior  are  they  ever  retarded  but  by  some  other  violent 
topical  inflammation.  Nausea,  a  more  violent  pain  in 
the  back,  drowsiness,  and  great  debility,  are  constant 
symptoms  of  this  variety. 

The’evnpt ion  often  comes  out  like  an  efflorescence, 
without  any  distinguishing  mark-.;  and,  when  the  pus¬ 
tules  can  be  distinguished,  they  soon  fill  at  the  top, 

.  ith  a.  yellowish  serum.  This  unist  not  be  confounded 


•with  maturation,  for  the  confluent  variola  seldom  sup¬ 
purates  regularly  or  properly.  The  fever  does  not 
off,  on  the  eruption,  as  in  the  former  variety,  but  fre¬ 
quently  continues  so  mild  as  to  give  little  intimation  of 
danger  for  some  days.  The  head  is  loaded,  and  the 
eyes  red,  but  often  with  little  delirium  or  coma.  As 
the  distemper  increases,  (he  pustules  of  the  face  do  not 
rise  so  high  as  those  ot  the  distinct  kind,  but,  running 
together,  appear  at  first  like  a  red  bladder,  and  this 
swelling  comes  on  more  early  than  the  salutary  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  distinct  sort:  at  last  they  appear  .like  a  thin 
white  pellicle,  closely  adhering  to  the  face,  and  risirw  a 
little  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  skin.  In  the  milder 
kinds  of  confluent  variola  we  can  distinguish  innumer¬ 
able  pustules  rising  above  this  pellicle,  assuming  a  yel¬ 
low  hue,  and  maturating,  though  imperfectly;  but  they 
are  small,  and  the  tops  are  not  only  flatted  but  often 
concave.  After  the  eighth  day,  the  usual  peliicle  grows 
gradually  harder,  and  inclines  to  a  brown,  and  not  to  a 
yellow  colour,  as  in  the  distinct  kind.  The  roughness 
and  colour  of  the  skin  daily  increase,  until  at  length  the 
pellicle  falls  off  in  large  scales;  but  when  the  disease 
hath  been  severe  it  usually  sticks  to  some  parts  of  the 
face  till  after  the  twentieth  day.  The  more  violent  the 
disease,  the  nearer  the  eruptions,  as  they  ripen,  incline 
to  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  the  longer  they  continue, 
if  untouched;  but  in  proportion  as  they  are  distinct  the 
yellower  is  their  hue,  and  the  sooner  they  scale  off. 
When  the  pellicle  first  falls  off,  no  roughness  is  left; 
but  the  whole  surface  is  ulcerated,  and  the  cicatrices 
are  proportionally  numerous  and  contracted.  The 
whole  features  are  changed,  and  the  perspiratory  organs 
experience  some  modification,  which  leaves  an  unplea¬ 
sant  smell  during  the  remainder  of  life  In  the  con¬ 
fluent  small-pox,  the  eruptions  on  the  hands  and  feet 
are  larger  and  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  other- 
parts,  and  are  gradually  less  as  they  approach  the  body, 
and  head,  where  they  are  chiefly  confluent.  Peculiar 
to  the  confluent  small-pox  is  a  salivation  in  adults,  and 
a  looseness  in  children  ;  the  former  always  attends,  the 
latter  more  rarely.  The  spitting  begins  as  soon  as  the 
eruption  appears,  and  sometimes  a  day  or  two  after; 
the  matter  is  at  first  thin,  and  easily  and  plentifully  ex¬ 
pectorated  ;  bat  towards  the  eleventh  day  the  saliva  be¬ 
comes  viscid,  and  is  voided  with  difficulty;  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  thirsty,  and  from  this  time  the  salivation  gene¬ 
rally  stops;  though  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  it  again 
returns.  On  the  same  day  the  swelling  of  the  face 
begins  to  abate,  and  in  the  more  favourable  cases  the 
swelling  of  the  hands  begins.  The  looseness  of  chil¬ 
dren,  however,  continues. 

The  period  of  danger  in  the  confluent  small-pox  is 
"when  the  saliva  becomes  viscid,  viz.  on  the  eleventh 
day.  The  patient  then  becomes  comatous  and  sinks 
apparently  from  debility,  or  purple  spots  come  on,  with 
haemorrhages  from  dissolved  blood,  terminating  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  the  violence  of  the  discharge. 

The  danger  of  this  disease  is  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  tbe  pustules  on  the  head,  and  particularly  on 
the  face.  If  the  pain  in  the  head  and  eyes,  which  usu¬ 
ally  goes  oft'  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  con¬ 
tinues  through  the  several  stages  of  the  disease,  it 
leaves  some  complaint  in  these  organs,  in  young  chil¬ 
dren,  terminating  in  hydrocephalus.  A  stoppage  ot  the 
salivation,  irregular  and  unexpected  rigors,  bloody 


urine,  and  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  are 
usually  fatal  symptoms;  but  a  convulsion  fit  preceding 
the  eruption  in  children,  and  a  sweating  coming  on  at 
the  proper  time  in  adults,  are  tokens  of  the  distinct  and 
mild  sort. 

The  confluent  small-pox  often  leaves  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  and  disagreeable  complaints.  The  constitution 
is  in  general  greatly  debilitated,  the  tendency  to  scro¬ 
fula  excited  to  action,  lurking  vomicae  in  the  lungs  in¬ 
flamed,  and  viscera  either  infarcted,  or  suppuration 
brought  on  in  previous  infarctions.  It  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  it  ever  leaves  the  constitution  without  at  least 
the  seminia  of  violent  disease. 

.It  was  for  a  time  doubted  whether  the  child  in  the 
womb  could  be  infected  by  the  mother’s  disease,  and 
many  disquisitions  respecting  the  connection  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  child  have  been  brought  forward  to  approve  or 
oppose  the  opinion.  Facts  have,  however,  decided  that 
such  infection  is  not  common.  When  the  disease  of 
the  mother,  however,  is  violent,  the  foetus  is  affected 
apparently  at  the  time  of  the  retrocession  of  the  erup¬ 
tions,  when  the  matter  accumulated  in  the  pustules  is 
returned  to  the  habit.  Children  have  been  born  with 
the  marks  of  small -pox,  which  must  have  originated 
about  that  period,  or,  when  excluded  by  premature  la¬ 
bour,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  disease,  the 
eruption  has  appeared  so  early  as  to  preclude  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  infection  after  birth.  Confluent  small-pox  usu¬ 
ally  brings  on  abortion  or  premature  labour. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  small-pox  affects  the 
internal  parts.  We  know  that  they  appear  in  the  moutk 
and  fauces,  and  on  the  tunica  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  ; 
but  whether  they  are  ever  found  in  the  stomach,  in¬ 
testines,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  other  viscera,  is  doubt¬ 
ed.  The  most  respectable  evidence  for  their  existence 
internally  is  Wrisberg  in  the  new  Gottingen  Com¬ 
mentaries,  v.  u6  ;  but  Cotunnio  and  numerous  other  au¬ 
thors  deny  it.  We  have  read  a  case  where  they  seem 
to  have  been  found  in  the  course  of  the  intestines,  but 
after  much  search  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
author ;  and  perhaps  in  their  track  only  can  any  inter¬ 
nal  pustules  be  expected.  An  instance  is  indeed  re¬ 
corded  of  their  internal  appearance  after  being  repelled 
from  the  surface,  but  not  on  authority  that  commands 
our  assent. 

The  seat  of  the  small-pox  has  occasioned  some  dis¬ 
putes.  Among  other  singular  fancies,  it  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  situated  in  the  convoluted  arteries  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  that  this  was  the  necessary  change  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  constitution.  C.  L.  Hoffmann  contends 
that  there  are  variolous  glands,  others  that  the  poison  is 
contained  in  renes  succenturiatae,  &.c.  ;  Woodward  that 
the  source  is  in  the  stomach  ;  but  in  reality  the  pustules 
are  little  cutaneous  abscesses  under  the  cuticle,  and  in 
the  mild  kind  seldom  ulcerating  the  cutis  vera. 

What  the  changes  induced  by  this  disease  may  be 
has  greatly  perplexed  pathologists,  because  they  at 
once  concluded  that  some  portion  of  our  fluids  was 
susceptible  of  change  by  the  variolous  matter,  and  that 
this  change  was  produced  by  a  ferment  of  an  assimilat¬ 
ing  nature  introduced  from  some  person  labouring 
under  the  disease.  To  this  opinion  many  objections 
may  be  offered.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  instance,  that 
there  should  be  any  eruption  :  if  the  fluids  around  are 
affected  so  that  fever  is  produced  at  the  regular  time, 


the  eruption  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  disease  ;  but 
it  may  be  alleged  that  the  inflammation  shows  an 
assimilatory  power,  for  the  quantity  of  virus  is  consi¬ 
derably  augmented  ;  and  that  the  absence  of  the  erup¬ 
tion  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  supposing'  the 
matter  to  pass  through  the  skin  without  being  ob¬ 
structed  so  as  to  produce  pustules.  This  to  a  certain 
extent  is  true ;  but  the  quantity  assimilated  must  .be 
in  a  much  less  degree;  for  there  is  no  secondary  fever 
on  the  return  of  the  matter,  and  the  disease  is  much 
less  infectious  in  degree.  It  appears  then  rather  to  be 
a  peculiar  state  of  susceptibility  in  the  skin,  which  is 
changed  by  the  disease,  and  this  opinion  has  greater- 
force.  since  we  know,  that  when  infection  has  accu¬ 
mulated,  as  in  nurses,  when  the  child  lies  against  their 
bosom,  a  local  eruption  only  is  produced.  That  fever 
is  not  again  excited  must  arise  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  effect  of  habit  in  resisting  an  accustomed  sti¬ 
mulus.  If  we  refer  the  want  of  future  susceptibility 
wholly  to  the  latter  cause,  and  the  assimilation  which 
takes  place  in  the  skin  to  the  violence  of  fever,  the 
view  may  be  more  simple,  and  equally  satisfactory. 

In  each  case  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  degree  and 
extent  of  the  assimilatory  process  has  no  influence 
on  the  future  security,  if  any  assimilation  has  taken' 
place. 

The  treatment  of  distinct  small-pox  is  very  simple. 

It  is  scarcely  a  disease;  and  by  a  due  regulation  of  the- 
degree  of  fever  we  lessen  the  number  of  eruptions,  and 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  complaint.  Among  the  re¬ 
medies  a  free  exposure  to  the  cold  air  is  the  principal, 
and  we  have  shown  (see  DlAPHORETJCA),  that  by 
this  means  every  poison  is  most  successfully  eliminated 
from  the  constitution.  A  moderate  relaxation  of  the 
bowels  is  also  of  importance,  though  when  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  morbid  matter  must  be  discharged- 
through  the  skin,  and  by  means  of  pustules,  a  high 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  obstinate  costive? 
ness  were  enjoined; 

With  similar  intentions  tepid  baths  have  been  ad¬ 
vised,  and  the  veteran  Fischer,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
gave  us  an  account  of  the  very  great  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  them,  in  a  severe  variolous  epidemic  in 
Hungary.  In  general,  those  nations  who,  from  negli¬ 
gence  or  necessity,  are  most  filthy,  suffer  most  from 
small-pox.  Pallas. 

It  has  been  usual,  after  small-pox  of  the  mildest 
kind,  to  give  laxatives,  with  a  view  of  carrying  off  the  - 
relics  of  the  disease ;  but  if  there  have  been  no  local 
accumulations,  and  the  bowels  have  been  kept  freely 
open  during  its  progress,  these  are  unnecessary.  In 
general,  distinct  small-pox  leave  no  unpleasant  com¬ 
plaints;  but  often  remove  slight  ones  that  have  pre¬ 
viously  existed.  To  prevent  the  pits  it  has  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  puncture  the  pustules  and  keep  them  bathed 
with  milk  and  water,  to  remove  the  slough  and  the 
consequent  erosion  of  the  skin.  Others  considering 
that  pits  are  less  frequent  in  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  covered,  have  contrived  a  mask  to  keep  the  - 
pustules  of  the  face  from  the  air;  but  we  have  not  found 
either  plan  peculiarly  advantageous.  The  constant  ap¬ 
plications  of  mild  ointments  is  not  more  successful. 

The  confluent  small-pox  is  a  disease  of  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger.  The  simplest  idea  that  we  can  tortn 
of  it  is  an  irregular  and  hurried  detc  imination  to  the- 
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siin,  either  from  the  peculiar  virulence  of  the  disease, 
or  from  debility.  The  virulence  may  arise  from  the 
nature  or  quantity  of  poison  infused;  but,  in  general, 
there  is. little  reason  to  suspect  danger  from  either 
source,  and  it  is  more  probably  owing  to  the  state  of 
the  constitution  or  the  infection  having  taken  place 
from  fomites,  where  all  virus  is  in  a  more  active 
state.  The  eruption  appears  particularly  early  from 
the  violence  of  the  fever,  which,  itself  arising  from 
debility,  is  attended  with  asthenic  symptoms  in  a  high 
degree.  The  head,  as  usual,  suffers,  and  the  erup¬ 
tions  are  peculiarly  numerous  in  the  face.  In  every 
view  emetics  are  of  particular  importance,  as  lessening 
the  fever,  and  determining  more  freely,  as  well  as 
more  regularly,  to  the  surface,  and  these  should  be 
followed  by  laxatives ;  for  the  advantageous  period  for 
purgatives  is  at  some  distance.  A  blister  to  the  neck  is 
also  one  of  the  earliest  remedies,  and  it  is  peculiarly  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  coma  and  oppression ;  but  repeated  blis¬ 
ters  to  the  arms  and  legs  seem  of  little  other  utility 
than  to  harass  and  distress  the  patient;  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  disease  to  these  parts  cannot  be  prema¬ 
turely  induced. 

After  these  steps,  the  patient  may  be  freely  exposed 
to  cold  air.  He  is,  in  general,  too  weak  to  be  carried 
into  the  air;  but  cold  liquors,  a  current  of  cold  air, 
with  undrawn  curtains,  in  a  spacious  apartment,  are 
necessary.  The  indistinct  crowd  of  pustules  is,  in  this 
way,  frequently  lessened,  and  a  few  regular  ones  will 
otten  rise :  the  head  will  appear  more  free,  the  breath¬ 
ing  less  oppressed,  and  the  food  taken  more  readily. 
In  this  interval  medicines  are  of  little  importance.  Yet 
the  camphor,  with  the  volatile  neutrals,  by  determining 
to  the  skin,  and  taking  off  irritability,  are  often  useful ; 
to  which  is  often  advantageously  added  Hoffmann’s 
anodyne.  If  the  number  of  pustules  is  now  consider¬ 
ably  decreased  ;  if  those  which  appear  in  the  breast  and 
arms  begin  to  rise  in  distinct  and  regular  forms;  if  the 
fever  becomes  more  moderate,  we  may  indulge  some 
sanguine  expectations.  Our  next  object  is  to  look  for 
the  salutary  discharge  of  saliva.  This  seldom  fails; 
but,  on  the  decline  of  the  disease,  when  it  naturally 
becomes  viscid,  we  must  support  it  by  squills,  or  by 
ipecacuanha,  which  usually  succeed  for  a  time;  and,  on 
its  cessation,  or  somewhat  previous  to  it,  the  action  of 
purgatives  must  commence;  for  at  this  period  Lite  se¬ 
condary  fever  Begins. 

The  use  of  purgatives  was  adopted  very  early;  but 
was  not  generally  known  till  the  publication  of  Friend’s 
works,  and  particularly  his  epistle  to  Dr.  Mead.  On 
the  decline  of  the  eruption,  medicines  of  this  kind  were 
given  in  doses  sufficient  to  procure  two  or  three  mo¬ 
tions  daily;  and  by  this  means  the  secondary  fever  was 
checked.  We  have  always  employed  them  with  ad¬ 
vantage  when  the  saliva  began  to  be  viscid,  and  with 
difficulty  excreted,  and,  though  not  always  with  suc¬ 
cess,  generally  with  an  alleviation  of  symptoms.  But 
at  this  period  of  the  disease  the  patient  sinks  too  often 
from  debility:  the  load  thrown  back  on  the  constitution 
oppresses  the  powers  of  nature,  already  too  much  debi¬ 
litated. 

It  has  been  common  to  give  bark  very  early  in  con¬ 
fluent  small-pox,  generally  with  vitriolic  acid,  some¬ 
times  with  vitri bfated,  or  the  oxide  of  zinc  (Hnfeland). 
In  the  early  period  the  head  is  too  much  loaded  to  ad- 
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mit  of  bark,  and  at  a  later  there  is  danger  of  suppnvs- 
ing  the  salivation.  Yet,  if  debility  is  urgent,  leaser  in¬ 
conveniences  must  be  disregarded ;  and,  when  given, 
it  should  be  given  freely,  unless  dyspnoea  should  come 
on.  1  he  acid  of  vitriol,  of  nitre,  or  muria  is  less  objec¬ 
tionable,  and  may  be  given  at  any  period  of  the  disease: 
of  the  preparations  of  zinc  we  cannot  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience. 

On  a  sudden  sinking  of  the  features,  and  retroces¬ 
sion  of  the  eruptions,  blisters  have  been  applied  to  the 
aims  and  legs,  sinapisms  lo  the  feet,  and  the  warmest 
cordials  with  musk  and  ether  prescribed— we  believe, 
in  vain.  The  numerous  blisters  would  contribute  to 
destroy  the  little  excitability  which  remained,  and  the 
antispasmodics,  we  fear,  fail  to  produoe  their  only  salu¬ 
tary  effect,  a  diaphoresis.  Few  are  the  instances  of 
success;  yet  every  attempt  should  undoubtedly  be 
made.  J 

Two  medicines  we  have  designedly"  omitted;  for,  as 
not  limited  to  any  particular  time,  it  seemed  better  to 
speak  of  them  separately ;  wo  mean  mercury  and 
opium.  An  opinion  prevailed  very  early,  that,  as  mer¬ 
cury  was  an  antidote  to  lues,  it  was  also  the  same  to 
the  variolous  virus,  and  Von  Woensel  has  published  a 
little  tract  to  shew  that  mercury  will  render  the  virus 
inserted  by  inoculation  inert  and  useless.  His  expe¬ 
riments  are  striking,  if  not  very  satisfactory;  but,  with 
these  or  other  views,  mercurial  preparations  have  been 
very  freely"  used.  A  German  author  styles  calomel  the 
remedium  panchreston;  Dr  Fowler,  in  the  Medical 
Commentaries  of  Edinburgh,  thinks  that  the  same  me¬ 
dicine  in  the  early  stages  lessens  the  number  of  pus¬ 
tules.  Hirsel  recommends  it  as  the  best  medicine  to 
restore  the  salivation  when  suppressed,  and  other  prac¬ 
titioners  have  given  it  in  different  stages  with  different 
intentions.  We  cannot  speak  of  it  from  experience; 
but  suspect,  that  there  is  no  period  in  which  it  can  be 
injurious.  If  peculiarly  adapted  to  any,  we  should  sus¬ 
pect  it  to  be  in  the  confluent  kind,  given  with  laxatives 
previous  to  the  secondary  fever. 

Opium  is  a  remedy  somewhat  more  equivocal.  We 
know  that  it  lessens  irritation,  determines  to  the  skin, 
and  assists  suppuration;  yet,  in  distinct  small- pox,  it  is 
required  only  to  give  occasional  rest,  and,  in  the  con¬ 
fluent,  it  is  unnecessary  in  the  early"  stages  while  coma 
exists,  and  there  is  danger  of  inducing  dyspnoea,  and 
checking  that  most  salutary  of  discharges,  the  saliva,  if 
given  in  the  later  periods.  The  delirium  is  also,  in  many 
instances,  exacerbated  by  this  medicine,  and  the  patient 
rendered  furious.  It  should,  therefore,  be  used  with 
caution,  and  it  may"  be  most  safely  given  in  the  form  of 
Dover’s  powder.  When  the  eruption  is  repelled,  it 
may  be  given  freely"  with  the  other  stimulants  and  an- 
tispasmodics.  Practitioners  have  not,  however,  been 
in  general  apprehensive  of  inconveniences.  Drum¬ 
mond,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  re¬ 
commends  large  doses  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
eruption,  and  De  Haen  (Rat.  Metlendi,  ii.  -12)  employs 
it  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  Many  au¬ 
thors  prescribe  it  in  the  putrid  kind,  and  when  the 
strength  fails,  particularly  Storck  and  Hnfeland ;  nor 
does  Sydenham  disapprove  of  it. 

The  varieties  of  small-pox  are  numerous.  From  the 
Appearance  they  are  divided  into  the  erystahne  and  horny. 
The  former  are  white,  filled  with  pellucid  lymph,  and 
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this  form  appears  to  be  the  most  common  appearance 
of  the  disease,  when  it  is  supposed  to  occui  a  second 
time.  The  eruptions  in  the  second  kind  are  hard  and 
horny,  and  in  this  form  the  small-pox  of  negroes  often 
appears.  The  inoculated  pustule,  in  this  race,  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  peculiar  hardness. 

When  a  bilious  epidemic  prevails,  the  small-pox 
partakes  of  its  nature  (Grant),  and  the  disease  then  re¬ 
quires  more  frequent  and  more  active  laxatives.  W  hen 
a  putrid  fever  is  epidemic,  the  small -pox  is  attended 
with  a  similar  one,  and  very  early  in  the  eruption  the 
interstices  are  filled  with  petechiae.  Ihese  alone  aie 
seldom  attended  with  any  bad  consequence;  but,  when 
conjoined  with  extreme  debility,  passive  hcemonhages, 
deliquium,  &c  ,  the  bark  with  the  mineral  acids,  and 
the"  strongest  cordials  with  wine,  are  necessaiy.  W  c 
have  spoken  of  the  small-pox  as  combined  with  mea- 
zles,  but  with  itch  the  disease  is  said  to  be  more  mild : 
with  scarlatina  and  miliary  fever  it  proceeds  with  little 
disturbance;  but  with  violent  catarrhs,  or  rather  .with 
asthenic  influenzas,  its  periods  are  altered,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  much  more  dangerous. 

We  have  learnt,  however,  greatly  to  diminish  the 
danger  of  this  disease  by  inoculation  ;  and  in  the 
more  improved  practice,  instead  of  one  in  seven,  not 
one  in  three  hundred,  probably  notone  in  a  much  larger 
proportion,  dies.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  infection 
is  thus  generally  disseminated,  and  though  individuals 
are  benefited,  the  community  suffers.  More  than  forty 
thousand  are  said  to  die  annually  of  small-pox;  nor  can 
we  think  that  this  alarming  mortality  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  while  the  remedy  in  vaccination  is  so  easy.  It, 
for  instance,  each  person  of  opulence  was  to  pay  fi\  e 
pounds  for  a  licence  to  inoculate,  with  a  security  to 
perform  a  rigorous  quarantine,  the  sums  thence  arising 
would  establish  small-pox  hospitals  for  the  poor,  and 
indiscriminate  inoculation  might  be  prevented  under 
heavy  penalties.  In  this  way,  after  no  long  period, 
the  small  pox  would  be  comparatively  uncommon  ;  and, 
if  then  it  were  by  accident  introduced,  it  might,  as  al¬ 
ready  hinted,  be  easily  prevented  from  spreading  ;  and, 
though  vaccina  be  not  the  perfect  security  it  has  been 
supposed,  it  would  be  so  within  a  few  years. 

it  is,  however,  our  present  business  to  speak  of  this 
method  as  it  is  usually  practised.  Its  history  need  not 
detain  us;  but  we  may  only  remark,  that  the  custom 
of  “  buying”  the  small-pox  was  prevalent  in  Wales 
long  before°the  introduction  of  inoculation  by  lady  M. 
W.  Montague.  After  an  opposition  equally  violent  and 
virulent  with  that  which  vaccination  has  experienced, 
it  is  at  length  established,  and  its  advantages  are  better 
known  than  readily  explained.  Of  these  a  considerable 
one  is,  that  the  disease  is  usually  mild,  and  very  rarely 
confluent;  but  if  it  should  be  so,  it  is  less  dangerous, 
because  there  is  no  secondary  fever.  I  he  latter  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character  of  ino¬ 
culated  small-pox.  In  explaining  these  advantages, 
the  choice  of  time,  of  matter,  and  of  habits,  has  been 
insisted  on;  but  by  experiments,  perhaps  scarcely  jus¬ 
tifiable,  we  find  the  matter  of  the  confluent  or  even  a 
putrid  kind  will  produce  a  favourable  crop;  that  consti¬ 
tutions,  exhausted  by  disease,  do  not  suffer  considera¬ 
bly  and  that  the  time  of  life  or  the  season,  with  mode¬ 
rate  precautions,  have  little  influence.  The  only  dif- 
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ference  we  can  perceive  is,  that  in  the  inoculated 
small-pox  the  infection  is  received  under  the  skin;  in 
the  natural  kind  in  the  lungs  or  throat,  perhaps  the 
stomach ;  but  the  lungs  or  throat  is  the  more  probable, 
seat,  and  the  sensation  felt  in  the  stomach,  after  infec- 
tion’of  every  kind,  seems  rather  from  sympathy  than 
actual  impression.  We  know  not  that  ah,  in  any  in¬ 
stance  except  in  combination,  enteis  the  lattei  organ. 

The  prevention  of  the  secondary  fever  is  a  problem 
of  peculiar  difficulty.  We  have  attributed  it  to  the 
matter  absorbed  ;  but,  though  it  occurs  at  the  period 
of  absorption,  this  cannot  be  the  only  cause ;  tor  even 
a  considerable  load  of  inoculated  small-pox  disappeai 
without  its  occurrence.  We  pretend  not  to  solve  the 
problem,  but  have  distinctly  stated  it  to  excite  attention. 

Inoculation  is  not  by  choice  practised  on  very  old 
persons  or  young  infants.  If  the  mother  is  the  must, 
her  anxiety  will  often  injure  the  milk,  and  and  to  tie 
irritation;  nor  should  we  omit  the  consideiation,  that, 
fits  at  this  period  are  not  uncommon,  and,  though  usu¬ 
ally  the  harbingers  of  a  mild  kind,  may  themselves 
prove  fatal.  After  abont  six  months  the  irritation  ot 
teeth  offers  another  obstacle,  which  is  not  completely 
avoided  until  the  second  year,  a  period  of  considerable 
risk  in  a  large  town,  where  small- pox  is  seldom  ab  - 
sent.  These  precautions  are,  however,  frequently  over¬ 
looked  without  considerable  inconvenience.  Children 
are  often  inoculated  within  the  first  six  months,  and 
afterwards,  it  no  swelling  of  the  gums  shows  the  near 
approach  of  a  distending  tooth.  Unexpected  occur¬ 
rences  sometimes  undoubtedly  derange  oui  plans;  but 
though  these  give  often  the  appearance  of  danger,  the 
disease  is  seldom  rendered  truly  dangerous. 

Advanced  age  offers  no  real  impediment,  and  ex¬ 
hausted  constitutions  often  go  through  the  disease  more 
mildly  than  others.  We  once,  on  an  emergency,  ino¬ 
culated  3  whole  family,  and,  among  the  rest,  an  infant 
at  the  breast,  then  labouring  under  a  seveie  fever,  cal¬ 
culating,  from  the  circumstances,  that  this  might  be 
checked  before  the  variolous  fever  came  on.  Its  crisis 
was  only  on  the  morning  before  the  accession  of  the 
latter,  and  the  child  escaped  better  than  seven  others. 
We  mean  not  to  recommend  the  practice;  but,  sui- 
rounded  by  small-pox,  even  in  the  house,  it  wa$  the 
only  chance  which  remained.  We  know  ot  no  con¬ 
stitutional  disease  that  should  prevent  inoculation. 

The  season  of  the  year  is  not  important.  We  gene¬ 
rally  prefer  the  milder  seasons,  when  lree  air,  out  ol 
doors,  may  be  constantly  breathed,  and  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  sufficiently  low  to  employ  cold  as  a  remedy. 
I  he  spring  is  avoided  by  some  piactitioners  as  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  inflammatory  complaints ;  the  autumn,  b)  others, 
as  that  of  putrid  ones ;  the  summer  as  too  hot,  the  win¬ 
ter  as  too  cold  :  but  these  are  idle  refinements,  which 
merit  no  attention.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
for  the  reasons  assigned,  are  not  to  be  selected  by 
choice. 

Equal  refinement  has  prevailed  respecting  the  pre¬ 
paration,  and  each  practitioner  had  for  a  time  his  fa¬ 
vourite  medicine,  of  which  calomel  and  tartarised  anti¬ 
mony  were  usually  parts.  It  a  person  is  lull,  active, 
and  strong,  the  diet  may  for  a  lime  be  lowered,  and  as 
it  is  proper  to  prevent  accumulations  in  the  bowels, 
calomel  may  be  employed  as  a  purgative,  as  well  a:- 
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any  oilier  medicine.  As  a  vermifuge,  in  children,  it 
may  be  superior  to  any  other.  In  general,  except  in 
inflammatory  habits  peculiarly  full,  and  children  grossly 
fed,  there  is  sufficient  time  for  the  preparation,  after 
the  matter  is  inserted  Should  the  wound  inflame  ra¬ 
pidly,  our  exertions  in  reducing  the  strength  must  be 
increased. 

The  operation  itself  is  the  simplest  possible,  consist¬ 
ing,  like  vaccination,  only  in  raising  the  skin,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  under  it  the  variolous  matter.  Sutton  attributed 
much  of  his  success  to  using  fluid  matter  at  an  early 
period  of  the  pustule,  and  it  is  certainly  preferable  ; 
for,  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  common  pus,  and  produces  more  inflammation  than 
would  arise  from  matter  exclusively  variolous.  In  ge¬ 
neral  it  is  safer  to  procure  a  drop  of  blood,  which 
should  not  be  wiped  away,  but  suffered  to  congeal. 

The  puncture  sometimes  remains  many  days,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  change,  and  occasionally  the  mark  ap¬ 
pears  to  lessen.  If  the  operation,  however,  has  been 
successful  it  does  not  heal,  and  this  is  often  the  only 
foundation  for  supposing  that  the  infection  has  taken 
place.  In  other  circumstances  it  begins  to  inflame  in 
a  few  hours,  and  alter  four-and-twenty  becomes  a  highly 
inflammatory  pustule  :  a  rapid  advance,  which  usually 
portends  a  violent  disease.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  after  about  twenty-four,  or,  at  most,  forty-eight, 
hours,  a  little  swelling  may  be  observed  on  the  wound, 
and  on  examining  it  with  a  lens,  a  little  orange- 
coloured  circle  appears  around. 

On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  a  hardness  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  where  the  puncture  was  made,  an  itching  is  felt, 
and  a  slight  inflammation  observable.  On  the  sixth 
day  a  pain  and  stiffness  are  generally  felt  in  the  axilla, 
which  continue  until  (he  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  fore¬ 
telling  the  near  approach  of  the  eruption,  and  a  favour¬ 
able  progress.  On  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  the  erup¬ 
tive  symptoms  appear,  such  as  slight  pains  in  the  head 
and  back,  stiffness  in  the  arm- pits,  transient  shiverings, 
with  alternate  heats,  &c.  which  continue  more  or  less 
until  the  eruption  is  completed:  the  inflammation  in 
tlie  arm  spreads,  and  little  pustules  surround  the  wound, 
which  increase,  in  size  as  the  disease  advances.  On  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  day  an  efflorescence  round  the  punc¬ 
ture  sometimes  extends  half  way  round  the  arm  ;  and 
the  larger  it  is,  the  fewer  the  pustules  and  the  milder 
the  disease.  When  it  accompanies  the  eruption,  the 
*  fever  and  other  uneasy  symptoms  subside,  and  all  dan¬ 
ger  is  at  ap  end. 

If  none  of  the  appearances  on  the  arm  appear  before 
the  eighth  day,  the  inflammation,  &c.  about  the  punc¬ 
ture  rise  suddenly ;  and  this  is  generally,  though  with¬ 
out  reason,  regarded  as  a  mark  of  danger.  Mr.  Sutton 
repeats  the  evacuations  from  the  time  of  infection  to 
this  period,  and  observes,  that  when  the  skin  is  hot  and 
dry,  repeated  doses  of  salts  are  more  useful  than  the 
mercurial  medicine. 

The  favourable  symptoms  are,  an  orange-coloured 
stain  about  the  edges  ot  the  puncture  on  the  second 
day,  followed  by  an  itching  and  a  vesication,  without 
much  inflammation;  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  but 
not  delayed  beyond  the  sixth;  a  pain  and  stiffness  in  the 
axilla;  the  large  efflorescence  about  the  puncture  on 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  day ;  a  hardness  which  spreads 


from  the  puncture  as  from  a  centre,  and  a  little  dry 
scab  on  the  inflamed  part  when  it  rises  to  an  apex. 

The  less  favourable  symptoms  are,  a  purplish  instead 
of  a  red- coloured  inflammation  or  a  narrow  deop  red 
circle  surrounding  the  puncture,  and  when  the  incrus¬ 
tation  around  it  is  depressed  or  concave  in  the  middle. 

When  the  fever  has  come  on  no  particular  medicines 
aie  requiied,  but  if  every  circumstance  be  not  favour¬ 
able,  our  conduct  must  be  the  same  as  in  the  natural 
small- pb x  aheady  described,  where  similar  symptoms 

Boerhaave  first  suggested  that  an  eruption  was  not 
necessary,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  real 
disease  consists  in  the  fever  at  the  proper  period  after 
infection.  Even  after  eruptions  have  appeared,  we 
have  seen  them  checked  without  maturation,  by  free 
exposure  to  cold  air;  nor  did  the  patient  experience 
the  slightest  inconvenience.  If  then  a  portion  of  our 
fluids  is  to  be  assimilated  by  the  ferment,  it  is  necessa¬ 
rily  a  small  one,  and  soon  disappears  In  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  the  assimilatory  process  takes  place  only  in  the 
pustules. 

We  need  not  enlarge  farther  on  this  subject,  and  in¬ 
deed  we  may  appear  to  have  been  more  full  than  the 
disease  requires.  We  trust  that  in  a  future  edition  the 
whole  article  will  be  expunged  as  unnecessary,  and  our 
posterity  read  with  surprise  that  such  things  have  been. 
It  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 

On  the  small-pox,  see  Sydenham  and  Mead's  Works; 
Huxham  on  the  Small-pox;  Thompson’s  Enquiry  into 
the  Origin,  &c.  of  the  Small -pox ;  Tissot's  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Inoculation.  See  Kirkpatrick, 
Dimsdale,  and  Woodville’s  History  of  Inoculation; 
Percival  on  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Ino¬ 
culating  Children  ;  Blake’s  Letter  to  a  Surgeon  on  Ino¬ 
culation:  also  Baker,  Burges,  Matty,  Watson,  Glas’s 
two  Letters ;  Bromfield ;  Gatty,  and  Chandler  on  In¬ 
oculation;  Cullen’s  First  Lines,  edit.  4.  vol.  ii.; 
White’s  Surgery,  p.  4  23. 

Vari'ola  chole'rica.  SeeMoRBiLLi. 

Vari'ola  lympha'tica.  See  Varicella. 

VA'RIUM  OS,  (from  varius,  unequal).  See  Bu¬ 
bo  ides. 

VARIX,  (from  varius,  irregular)-,  ixia ;  bidclla;  cur- 
sos;  a  preternatural  distension  of  portions  of  the  veins, 
between  their  valves,  defined  by  Dr.  Cullen  a  soft  tu¬ 
mour  not  pulsating  above  a  vein.  When  seated,  how¬ 
ever,  over  an  artery  it  sometimes  pulsates,  and  has  been 
styled  aneurismatic  (Medical  Observations  and  In¬ 
quiries,  i.  and  iii . ) .  When  in  the  larger  veins  it  is 
often  fatal.  Tozzetti  discovered  it  after  death  in  the 
vena  azygos  (Priraa  Kaccolta  di  Observationi  Mediche); 
and  Michaelis  in  Richter’s  Bibliotheca  describes  a  varix 
of  the  jugular  vein  which  terminated  fatally.  Some¬ 
times  varices  are  formed  in  the  legs,  and  are  so 
large  and  troublesome  as  to  require  being  removed. 
(See  Gooch’s  Treatise  on  Wounds,  p.  168.)  They  are 
common  in  the  legs  of  pregnant  women,  and  it  is  said 
of  those  wdio  labour  under  a  schirrous  liver.  Generally 
a  tight  stocking,  or  spiral  bandage,  is  only  necessary  for 
relieving  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  this  com¬ 
plaint.  Varices  have  sometimes  burst  spontaneously, 
and  been  sometimes  punctured,  when  the  cicatrix  gives 
a  firmness  to  the  relaxed  coat  of  the  vein  (Petit).  As^ 
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tangents  are  sometimes  employed  with  advantage.  A 
very  powerful  one  is  the  following,  though  we  do  not 
recollect  its  author.  An  ounce  and  a  half  of  blue  vi¬ 
triol,  with  as  much  alum,  is  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  rain 
water,  to  which  half  an  ounce  of  vitriolic  acid  and  a 
dram  of  aerugo  are  added.  The  leg  affected  must  be 
firmly  bandaged,  and  the  bandage  frequently  wetted 
with  this  embrocation.  Severinus  recommends  the 
actual  cautery,  and  Richter  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac 
in  vinegar  or  wine.  See  Heisfer’s  Surgery;  Bell  on 
Ulcers,  edit.  3.  p.  20'0 ;  White’s  Surgery,  p.  125. 

VARUS.  A  pimple;  cossi-,  ionthos.  See  Gutta 
rosacea.  A  bending  of  the  legs  inwardly.  See 
Valgus,  Cyli.os. 

VAS,  a  VESSEL,  entale;  alkalia;  angos.  In  ana¬ 
tomy,  those  canals  are  called  vessels  through  which 
the  fluids  are  circulated,  or  by  which  some  of  them  are 
absorbed,  secreted,  of  excreted. 

When  we  confine  this  general  term  to  the  circulat¬ 
ing  vessels,  some  observations  worth  recording  occur. 
We  have  styled  them  primordial  parts,  and  incapable  of 
extension  beyond  certain  limits,  but  have  given  full 
force  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  opinions  (see  Blood),  and  Mr. 
Abernethy’s  (see  Tumores).  We  need  not,  there¬ 
fore,  resume  the  subject.  Air  has  been  sometimes 
found  in  them;  but  it  appears  to  have  separated  after 
death,  should  it  not  have  been  its  cause,  since  air  in¬ 
jected  into  the  arterial  system  soon  induces  convul¬ 
sions. 

The  circulating* system  is  sometimes  confined  by 
concretions  either  cartilaginous,  osseous,  polypous,  or 
steatomatous,  in  their  cavities.  A  steatom  was  found  by 
Stenzel  in  the  aorta,  and  the  coronary  artery  sometimes 
cartilaginous, %  in  other  instances  osseous  (Crell  and  Par¬ 
ry)  ;  but  we  could  not  admit,  with  the  latter,  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  Angina  tectoris,  q.  v.  The  ob¬ 
structions  in  the  smaller  vessels,  usually  producing  in¬ 
durations  and  schirri  of  the  liver  and  other  viscera, 
seem  to  arise  from  their  want  of  irritability,  either  in 
consequence  of  shocks,  too  great  excitement  from  pre¬ 
vious  repeated  inflammation,  indolence,  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors,  &c.  Plence  arises,  as  we  have  ex¬ 
plained,  the  utility  of  mercury  in  small  doses,  long 
continued. 

The  only  other  disease  of  the  vessels  to  which  we 
mean  now  to  advert  is  the  inflammation  of  their  coats. 
Mr.  Hunter  has  explained  how  the  internal  surface  of  a 
vein  is  inflamed  after  bleeding,  and  we  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  refer  rheumatism  to  this  cause.  We  suspect  it 
to  be  more  often  a  cause  of  inflammatory  pain  than  has 
been  supposed;  but  can  trace  it  but  a  little  way.  An 
author,  whose  work  we  have  tried  in  vain  to  procure, 
may  perhaps  elucidate  the  subject.  E.  J.  Smnek  Ob- 
servationes  Medic*  de  Vasorum  Sanguiferorum  In- 
flammatione,  Heidelburg,  1 7 f)3. 

In  chemistry,  vessels  are  employed  for  containing 
substances,  and  for  the  various  processes,  &c.  viz. 
alembics,  aludels,  worm-still,  receivers,  cucurbits,  sand- 
baths,  cones,  retorts,  pelicans,  &c.  In  botany,  the 
vessels  are  of  three  species,  viz.  vasa  propria-,  utri- 
culi ;  and  trachea.  See  Plant  A. 

Vas  urina'le;  See  Cucurbita. 

VASA  BRE'VIA.  See  Splenica  arteria,  and 

fil'LEN. 
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Vasa  lympha'ttca.  See  Lymph  t.  ductus. 
Va'sa  sperm  a'tica.  See  Sperm ati c a  chorda. 
Va'sa  succo'sa.  See  Vas. 

VA'STUS  EXTE'RNUS,  and  INTE'RNUS,  (from 
vastus,  large),  crurcus.  These  may  be  considered  as 
one  muscle,  whose  outer  part  rises  from  the  externa!, 
the  inner  from  the  internal,  and  the  middle  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  femur,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sur¬ 
round  the  whole  thigh,  except  the  linea  aspera.  The 
tendons  are  joined  with  those  of  the  rectus.  See  Cru- 
reus. 

VE'CTIS,  (a  vehendo,  from  carrying  different  kinds' 
of  ware),  the  simple  lever,  not  greatly  differing  from 
the  single  blade  of  the  forceps.  (See  Parturitio). 
Dr.  Hamilton  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  employed 
where  a  slight  stimulus  is  sufficient  to  rouse  the  pains, 
or  where  little  force  is  necessary  to  alter  the  position  of 
the  head,  by  introducing  it  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  precautions,  as  a  blade  of  the  forceps, 
either  at  the  lateral  parts  of  the  pelvis  under  its  arch, 
or  diagonally ;  but  as  there  is  great  hazard  of  bruising 
the  mother  by  the  resistance  of  the  instrument,  unless 
managed  so  that  the  hand  of  the  operator  is  the  fulcrum 
or  support  on  which  its  action  turns;  and  as  it  can 
only  be  used  when  the  head  is  sufficiently  protruded 
for  applying  the  forceps,  it  has  been  considered  as  a 
dangerous  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  young  practi¬ 
tioner.  Dr.  Bland,  whose  experience  ‘  and  judgment 
demand  the  highest  respect,  thinks  that  it  may  be  in 
many  circumstances  highly  useful. 

VEGETABILIS,  (from  vegco,  to  shoot  out).  Ve¬ 
getable.  (See  Planta  and  Chemia.)  Under 
the  former  of  these  articles  we  have  considered  the 
anatomy,  the  physiology,  and  pathology,  of  plants  at 
some  length ;  but,,  as  was  intended,  under  the  latter 
only  a  general  abstract  of  vegetable  chemistry  is  in¬ 
serted.  Its  imperfections  we  shall  now  supply,  though 
in  a  general  summary  way. 

The  vegetable  principles  are  the  woody  fibre,  the 
extractive,  tanin,  mucilage,  fascula,  volatile  oil, 
camphor,  resin,  and  balsam,  gum  resin,  and  vegetable 
acids.  Alumen,  fibrin  and  gelatin,  benzoic  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acids,  sugar  and  fixed  oil,  are  common  both  to 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.  Of  these  we  shall 
speak  in  their  order. 

The  woody  Jibre  is  the  firm,  solid  support  of  the  tree; 
and,  if  divested  of  the  bark,  which  contains  the  sub¬ 
stances  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  is  generally  insipid, 
though  sometimes,  as  in  the  guaiacum,  quassia,  &c. 
(see  Lignum),  it  possesses  obvious  and  medicinal  qua¬ 
lities.  It  yields,  in  distillation,  hydrocarbonated  gas, 
carbonic  acid,  empyreumatic  acetous,  or  pyroligneous 
acid,  with  a  little  ammonia,  and  a  small  proportion  of 
volatile  oil.  It  consequently  contains,  with  the  other 
component  parts  of  vegetables,  a  small  proportion  of 
azot,  and  indeed  the  minuter  chemistry  discovers  this 
principle  in  many  kinds  of  vegetable  matter,  where  it 
was  not  before  suspected.  The  remaining  charcoal  is 
in  a  large  proportion,  and  there  is  no  analogous  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  animal  system. 

Extractive  matter  is  a  vegetable  product,  with  a  very 
slight  decomposition,  sometimes  separated  with  little 
change.  It  seems  a  combination  of  the  gum,  the  resin, 
'  and  albumen,  or  gluten.  It  yields,  however,  ammo- 
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nia  when  combined  with  quick  lime.  In  distillation 
the  ammonia  is  covered  by  an  empyreumatic  acid, 
though  separated  by  alkalis,  in  this  vegetable  princi¬ 
ple  we  find  also  azot,  and  nothing  analogous  to  it  in 
the  animal  kingdom. 

'l'anin  seems  to  contain  no  ammonia,  though  a  prin¬ 
ciple  resembling  it  is  found  in  animal  substances,  as 
Mr.  Hatchett  procured  it  from  many  of  these,  previ¬ 
ously  charred  by  the  action  of  the  nitrous  acid. 

The  mucilage  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  seems  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  albumen  of  the  animal,  which  we  have 
supposed  to  be  converted  into  gluten  by  the  union  of 
azot.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  this  last  princi¬ 
ple,  which  appears  to  disguise  its  acid.  It  is  found  in 
the  substance  of  some  plants,  in  the  bulbous  roots  of 
others,  and  occasionally  in  the  woody  fibres  of  the 
roots. 

Thefacula  is  nearly  allied  to  the  mucilage,  and  in 
many  of  the  palms  is  contained  in  a  separate  state ;  but 
sometimes  requires  much  artificial  preparation  to  ex¬ 
tract  it.  It  is  contained  in  all  seeds,  and,  in  a  smaller 
proportion,  in  tuberous,  bulbous,  and  other  fleshy 
roots;  but  seems  to  contain  no  ammonia  except  by  ac¬ 
cidental  impregnation.  Some  fseculae,  in  this  way,  con¬ 
tain  it  in  considerable  quantity,  as  indigo. 

F olatile  oil  also  affords  no  ammonia,  and  there  is  no 
analogous  fluid  in  animals,  except  in  their  secretions.  It 
is  found  in  the  bark,  the  wood,  and  many  seeds,  and 
contains  the  usual  principles  of  vegetables,  except  the 
azot.  The  cerumen  of  the  ears  and  the  bile  may  be 
considered  as  resembling  in  some  of  their  chemical  pro¬ 
perties  these  oils. 

Camphor ,  resin,  and  lalsams  are  more  compound  ve¬ 
getable  principles,  and  seem  to  contain  an  acid,  dis¬ 
guised  by  a  superabundance  of  oxygen.  They  contain, 
as  may  be  suspected  from  the  excess  of  oxygen,  no 
azot.  The  aromatic  animal  products,  apparently  resin¬ 
ous,  as  musk,  civet,  and  ambergris,  contain  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  azot.  The  gum  resins  possess  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  same  principle  in  their  mucilage. 

The  acids ,  truly  vegetable,  are  the  torturous,  the  ci¬ 
tric,  and  the  gallic.  The  malic  and  oxalic,  evolved  in 
the  fruits  and  leaves  of  plants,  the  acetic  the  production 
of  spontaneous  fermentation,  and  the  prussic  contained 
in  the  bitter  almonds,  in  the  laurel  and  peach  leaves, 
may  also  be  separated  from  animal  substances. 

The  acids  common  to  both  kingdoms,  though  more 
strictly  connected  with  the  animal  than  those  last  men¬ 
tioned,  are  the  benzoic  and  phosphoric.  The  former  is 
found  in  the  vegetable  balsams  and  the  urinary  calculi; 
the  latter  combined  with  lime  and  potash  occurs  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  but  rarely;  though  common  in  the 
animal,  as  the  basis  of  bones. 

Sugar  is  a  vegetable  oxide,  and  wTould  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  among  vegetable  productions,  if  it  had  not  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  milks  of  all  animals.  The  saccharine 
matter  in  diabetes  is  the  effect  of  disease  only. 

Gluten  and  caoutchouc  are  vegetable  substances;  but 
very  nearly  connected  in  their  principles  with  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom,  as  their  proportion  of  azot  is  considera¬ 
ble  without  any  acid. 

Albumen,  fibrin,  and  gelatin,  though  in  general  animal 
productions,  are  yet  sometimes  found  in  vegetables,  and 
contain  always  a  large  proportion  of  azot. 


Fixed  oil,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  strictly  vegetable,- 
and  is  found  only  in  the  cellular  membrane,  the  milk  and 
the  bile  of  animals,  but  very  copiously  in  vegetable  seeds 
and  many  fruits.  All  these  vegetable  principles  may 
be  resolved  mto  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  azot,  and 
sulphur.  These  only  seem  essential  to  their  existence 
as  vegetable  matter,  and  even  sulphur  may  be  perhaps 
abstracted,  the  varied  forms  of  vegetables  depend  on 
numerous  other  ingredients,  as  the  phosphoric  and  mu¬ 
riatic  acids,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  potash  and 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silex  and  alumine. 

As  vegetables  are  the  food  of  animals,  it  is  much 
easier  to  trace  the  source  of  the  animal  products  than  of 
those  which  are  derived  from  water  and  vegetable  mould ; 
a  substance  of  no  very  intricate  or  complicated  combina¬ 
tion.  But  the  vegetable,  as  the  animal,  forms  its  own 
juices,  and  the  narcotic  bitter  does  not  differ  more  from- 
the  mould  with  which  it  is  nourished  than  the  semen 
from  the  blood,  from  whence  it  is  secreted.  Each  is 
elaborated  in  organs  too  minute  for  our  sight,  in  a 
manner  that  eludes  the  subtilest  investigation. 

VELAME'NTUM  BOMBYCI  NUlYI,  (from  vein, 
and  bomby. r,  a  silk-worm) ;  the  interior  soft  membrane  of 
the  intestines. 

VE'LUM  PENDULUM  PALA'TI,  (from  vela). 
See  Fauces. 

Ve'lum  pupi'llje.  See  Pupillaris  membra- 

NA. 

VE'NA,  a  vein;  a  thin,  ramifying,  elastic  tube, 
arising  in  the  extremities  of  the  body,  and  terminating 
in  the  heart  or  in  the  liver.  The  blood  is  distributed 
through  the  body  by  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  arte¬ 
ry;  and  it  is  returned  by  three  kinds  of  veins,  viz.  the 
cava,  the  pulmonary,  and  the  vena  portae.  The  arteries 
have  their  correspondent  veins,  and  the  course  of  one  is 
known  by  that  of  the  other.  They  begin  where  the 
arteries  end,  and  proceed  from  the  branches  to  the 
trunk,  enlarging  in  diameter  in  their  course. 

The  extremities  of  the  arteries  in  the  brain  are  con¬ 
tinued  into  their  veins,  but  the  former  enter  the  brain 
at  its  basis,  and  are  soon  minutely  divided :  the  trunks 
of  the  veins,  on  the  contrary,  are  extended  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  brain,  and  discharge  their  blood  into  si¬ 
nuses;  nor  do  the  veins  of  the  brain  accompany  their  ar¬ 
teries  as  in  other  parts,  and  as  the  arteries  and  veins  of 
the  dura  mater  do.  In  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis,  and 
perhaps  in  the  spleen,  they  are  not  continued  from  the 
arteries,  but  open,  like  lymphatic  vessels,  from  cavities. 

The  veins  subject  to  frequent  compression,  from  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  have  numerous  valves,  which 
open  towards  the  heart  to  prevent  regurgitation ;  and 
indeed  in  all  the  veins  except  those  of  the  uterus,  the 
cerebrum,  and  port®,  valves  prevent  the  return  of  the 
blood  when  the  course  of  the  fluid  is  occasionally 
checked.  The  superficial  veins  prevent  the  circulation 
being  interrupted  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  com¬ 
pressing  the  more  internal. 

The  coats  of  the  veins  are  thinner  than  those  of  the 
arteries,  but  these  fibres  run  in  all  directions,  and  are 
not  muscular:  their  coats  are  thicker  in  the  extremities 
than  among  the  viscera,  particularly  in  the  saphena. 

The  capacity  of  the  veins  is  much  larger  than  the 
arteries,  except  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  where  the 
four  veins  taken  together  are  not  equal  to  the  artery.. 
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Veins  are  occasionally  ruptured.,  and  their  internal  sur 
face  sometimes  inflamed  front  bleeding.  See  Pki.e- 
botov.  ia  and  Vasa.  See  Winslow's  Anatomy;  Hal 
ler’s  Physiology. 

Ve’nA  SPI.VmCA  B  R  AC  HI  I  M  EDI  ANA  BASlT.I- 
ca.  See  Basilica  vena. 

Vk/na  m.e  d  i  n  e'nsis.  See  Dracunculi. 

Vena  sine  kaki  and  ju'go.  See  Azygos 

VENA. 

Vena  cava.  (See  Cava  and  Cor.)  This  vein  is 
sometimes  varicose  (Morgagni  Opuscula  Miscellanea, 
i.  1 0) ,•  occasionally  closed  (Albini  Annotationes  Acade- 
micre,  vii.  ());  in  one  instance  was  found  ruptured, 
(Morgagni  de  Sedihus,  &rc.  xvi.  2 7,  28).  In  this  case 
the  pulmonary  vein  was  also  ruptured.  See  Haller  de 
Aortae  Venaeque  Cavte,  Gravioribus  quibus  dam  mor- 
bis  Observationes. 

Vena  jugula'rts.  (See  Jugui.ares  venal). 
We  resume  this  subject  chiefly  to  mention  the  advan¬ 
tages  supposed  to  be  derived  from  opening  it.  In  chil¬ 
dren  the  other  veins  are  often  too  small  to  admit  of  a 
sufficient  discharge  in  a  given  time,  and  in  cases  of  suf¬ 
focation  it  is  particularly  advantageous,  as  it  tends  to 
deplete  the  neighbouring  vessels,  and,  of  course,  to  re- 
myve  accumulations.  Chabert  in  the  History  of  the 
Academy  of  Surgery,  ii  cj4,  has  described  a  machine 
for  this  purpose,  and  Tralles  has  highly  recommended 
a  discharge  from  this  vein  in  diseases  of  the  breast  and 
head.  Tralles  de  Vena  Jugulari  frequentius  secanda. 

Vena  ranina.  The  vein  under  the  tongue,  not 
unfrequently  opened  in  the  diseases  of  children;  but 
many  inconveniences  are  recorded  as  resulting  from 
this  operation,  and  it. should  not,  therefore,  beat- 
tempted,  as  the  advantages  are  equivocal. 

VE  ISiE  LA  CTEiE.  See  Lactea  vasa. 

Ve'n’.’e-se'ctio,  (from  vena,  a  vein ,  and  scco,  to  cut). 
See  Phlebotomia. 

VENE  NUM,  {fieXeviov,  from  /3eA o$,  a  dart,  as  usu¬ 
ally  conveyed  by  darts).  Poisons,  as  we  have  often 
had  occasion  to  observe,  differ  from  medicines,  not  in 
qualities,  but  in  doses  ;  and  we  usually  annex  the  idea 
of  poison  to  those  things  which  produce  deleterious 
effects  in  very  small  quantities,  and  of  whose  action  we 
are  imperfectly  acquainted.  What  kills  by  its  mecha¬ 
nical  action  externally  is  not  styled  poison.  Medicines  of 
a  peculiar  nature,  which  unavoidably  kill,  but  whose 
bad  effects  are  occasionally  relieved  by  specifics,  or  for 
which  we  have  no  cure,  are  commonly  called  poisons. 

In  this  way,  though  we  speak  of  the  poison  of  can¬ 
cer,  of  variola,  and  of  putrid  fever  in  common  lan¬ 
guage,  it  forms  no  part  of  the  present  subject;  nor  in¬ 
deed  when  a  person  breathing  the  miasma  of  pestis 
confined  in  fomites  falls  down  without  life,  is  he  pro¬ 
perly  considered  as  having  been  poisoned  ;  for  these  are 
causes  of  disease  which,  if  not  violent  and  sudden  in 
their  termination,  might  be  removed  by  medicines  sug¬ 
gested  by  indications;  yet  when  suffocated  by  carbone, 
by  azote,  &e.  a  person  is  said  to  be  poisoned,  because 
no  specific  disease  results  from  a  less  degree  of  the  ap¬ 
plication.  The  distinction  is  not  perfectly  correct  and 
scientific  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  innovate 
on  popular  opinions  and  common  language. 

Poisons  may  be  divided  into  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral.  The  volatile  animal  poisons  are  the  vapours 
of  putrefaction.  Those  from  vaults  have  proved  fatal 
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in  France.  Hie  vapours  of  graves,  hastily  opened  and' 
incautiously  breathed,  have  had  the  same  effect ;  and  the 
highly  fetid  vapours  from  numerous  persons  labouring’ 
under  dysentery  and  putrid  fever  have  proved  very 
suddenly  fatal.  The  breath  of  some  serpents  is  said  to- 
prove  fatal  ;  but  this  idea  is  now  left,  with  the  other 
tales  of  the  nursery,  to  ignorance  and  superstition  ;  nor 
is  it  even  admitted  that  the  breath  of  the  black  snake 
fascinates  birds.  The  more  fixed  animal  poisons  are 
those  of  serpents,  of  the  scorpion,  it  really  poisonous, 
of  fish,  and  perhaps  of  the  mad  dog  I  he  toad  is  said  to 
be  poisonous ;  but  facts  are  wanting  to  establish  its  de¬ 
leterious  quality. 

Of  the  serpents  and  scorpion  we  have  already  spoken 
(vide  in  verbis).  Fishes  of  many  kinds  are  poisonous; 
but  few  at  all  times,  and  in  every  constitution,  so  that, 
as  in  muscles,  it  seems  to  depend  on  their  food.  (See 
Mytilus.)  The  cancer  terrestris  also  of  the  West 
Indies  is  only  poisonous  in  dry  seasons,  when  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  other  food  compels  it  to  feed  on  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  the  manchineel  tree.  The  /obiter,  probably 
from  its  food,  is  occasionally  poisonous.  Fish,  jn  the 
more  strict  sense,  are  sometimes  dangerous ;  but  the  de¬ 
leterious  kinds  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  seas, 
and,  in  the  fishermen's  opinion,  may  be  distinguished 
by  their  want  of  scales.  The  ycllovc-billed  sprat  is  highly 
poisonous,  while  the  blade- billed,  scarcely  distinguish¬ 
able  from  it  by  sight,  is  innocent.  The  baracuta  is 
sometimes  poisonous,  though  occasionally  eaten  with¬ 
out  danger.  T'he  cava! lee  (the  scomber  of  Brown)  is 
usually  poisonous  ;  and  the  varieties  styled  bottlcnose 
and  ambar  are  the  same,  though  the  greenback  is  inno¬ 
cent.  The  king-fish  (xiphias  of  Brown)  is  highly  de¬ 
licious,  and  only  at  some  seasons  injurious.  The  smooth 
-bottle-fish  (ostracion  glabellumj  is  at  times  very  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  rock-Jish  (perca  marina  of  Catesby)  is 
apparently  only  dangerous  when  caught  in  particular 
situations. 

In  general,  the  poison  of  fish  appears  to  lie  in  the  in¬ 
testines,  as  it  probably  arises  from  their  food;  for  it  is 
found  that  if  these  are  immediately  taken  away,  the 
fish  well  washed  and  salted,  little  danger  results  from 
even  the  baracuta.  The  symptoms  are  alarming,  but 
not  highly  dangerous.  Cardialgia  and  nausea  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  severe  vomiting  and  purging,  cold  sweats, 
fainting  and  vertigo.  The  face  is  highly  flushed,  the 
eyes  inflamed,  and  agitated  by  spasmodic  contractions. 
A  burning  soon  comes  on  in  the  face  and  eyes,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  extremities,  accompanied,  or  succeeded,  by  a 
general  efflorescence,  with  a  pricking  of  the  skin,  and 
this  affection  of  the  surface  attends  the  injuries  received 
from  every  kind  of  fish;  in  some  constitutions,  from 
even  tlie  most  innocent.  The  skin  at  last  peels  off, 
and  shooting  pains  in  the  joints  often  continue  for 
some  time,  and  at  intervals  for  many  years.  The  poi¬ 
son  must  be  soon  evacuated,  and  the  vitriolated  zinc  is 
recommended  for  this  purpose.  The  bowels  must  also 
be  relieved,  and  after  this  the  warmest  cordials  of 
every  kind  are  alone  sufficient.  The  capsicum  in  large 
doses  is  often  highly  useful,  and  as  a  remedy  always  at 
hand,  when  a  ready  active  one  is  wanted,  it  is  peculiarly 
advantageous. 

The  sea  insects,  the  blubbers,  and  many  other  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  oceau  are  undoubtedly  poisonous;  but 
their  effects  are  little  known,  for  their  appearance  is 
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loo  disgusting  to  allow  of  their  being  eaten.  Of  other 
insects  the  meloe  vesicatorius  (cantharis)  is  the  only 
poison  with  which  we  are  distinctly  acquainted,  but 
may  add  from  Plenck's  Toxicologia  a  list  of  the  insects 
supposed  to  be  venomous.  Furia  infernalis;  meloe 
rnajalis  and  proscarabaeus ;  scorpio  Africanus;  phalan- 
gium  aranoides;  sirex  gigas ;  buprestis;  araneadomes- 
tica  and  tarantula;  pulex  penetrans;  culex  pipiens; 
pulicaris  andlanio;  apis  melliiica ;  vespis  vulgaris  and 
crabo.  The  poisonous  worms  are,  gordius  medinensis 
and  marinus  ;  hirudo  medicinalis  venenatus;  tethys  ma¬ 
rina;  urtica  marina.  Among  the  poisonous  amphibia 
are,  rana  bufo ;  lacerta  goeko  and  salamandra.  The 
poison  of  many  of  these,  however,  consists  only  in  their 
sting.  To  the  fish  formerly  mentioned  as  poisonous  we 
may  add,  from  Plenck,  the  tetraodon  ocellatus  and 
lineatus,  perca  venenosa  and  sparus  pagurus.  Ander¬ 
son  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  lxv.  .5-14. 

Animal  substances  that  have  passed  through  a  con¬ 


siderable  part  of  the  process  of  putrefaction  are  often 
inghly  deleterious,  and  the  mildest  in  its  natural  state  i; 
the  most  injurious,  when  putrefied,  the  egg  ]t  has  beer 
doubted  whether  animals  killed  with  poisoned  weapons 
may  be  eaten  with  safety  ;  but  we  believe  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  such  food  is  now  well  established,  though 
some  facts  seem  to  oppose.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
some  poisons  kill  by  their  aroma,  which  spreads  readily 
and  adheres  tenaciously  This  is,  however,  an  apparent 
refinement  of  little  utility  in  our  inquiries. 

The  vegetable  poisons  are  very  numerous,  and  may 
be  divided  into  the  volatile  and  fixed.  The  former 
rather  refer  to  medical  police  than  to  a  practical  treatise 
but  it  may  be  of  use  to  enumerate  those  vegetable,  sub¬ 
stances  which  exhale  an  offensive,  possibly  an  injurious, 
effluvium.  The  odours  which  we  shall  add  are  some¬ 
times  when  diluted  pleasing,  but  oftener  injurious. 
These ’are  the 


Halitus. 

Anagyridis. 

Dracunculi. 

Juglandis. 

Sambuci. 

Santali  albi. 

Alceae  moscatae. 

Mancinellae. 

Cannabis. 

Lini. 

Toxicodendri. 

Vernicis. 

Dracontii  polyphylli. 
-  foetidi. 


Hellebori  albi. 

The  odours  are, 
Violarum. 

Kosarum. 

Liliorum  alborum. 

Caprifolii. 

Polyanthes. 

Phaseoli. 

Freni  recentis. 
Oleandri. 

Caryophyllorum. 
Asae  fretidas. 

Ambrae. 


They  are  divided  by  Plenck,  in  which  he  is  followed 
by  almost  every  author,  who  is,  however,  anxious  to 
keep  him  concealed,  into  narcotic,  narcotico-acrid, 
mushrooms,  acrid,  and  glutinous  poisons.  The  two  first 
distinctions  we  cannot  perceive,  nor  do  the  effects  of 


Moschi. 

Castorei. 

Zibethi. 

Cantharidum. 

Hyosciami. 

Stramonii. 

Opii. 

Croci. 

Tabaci. 

Lolii  temulenti. 

Cicutae.  ”* 

Conii  maculati. 

Fungorum  venenatorum. 

the  poisonous  mushrooms  appear  to  us  to  differ  from 
those  of  the  other  narcotics.  We  shall  include  them 
therefore  under  the  general  title  of  narcotics,  distinguish¬ 
ing  each  by  the  Greek  letters  a,  /3,  y. 


I.  NARCOTIC  POISONS, 
a  Papaver  somniferuni. 
Physalis  somnifera. 

Solanum  lycopersicum. 

•  - mammosum. 

- insanum. 

- - —  dulcamara. 

- nigrum. 

Datura  stramonium. 

- -  metel. 

- -  ferox. 

•  - —  tatula. 

Atropa  mandragora. 
Hyoscyamus  niger. 

— — -  albus. 

- physalodes. 

■ - scopolia. 

Azelea  pontica. 

Antirrhinum  orontium. 
Actaea  spicata. 

Lollium  temulentum. 
Ervum  ervilia. 

Lathyrus  cicera. 

Peganum  barmela. 


Chaenopodium  hybriduni. 
Taxus  baccata. 

Chelidonium  glaucium. 
Lactuca  scariola. 

- - virosa. 

Prunus  laurocerasus. 

Paris  quadrifolia. 

/3  Hippomane  mancinella. 

* - • - biglandulosa. 

Menispermum  coculus. 
Coriaria  myrtifolia. 
Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

- -  colubrina. 

Tgnatia  amara. 

Nerium  oleander. 

Atropa  belladonna. 
Nicotiana  tabacuni. 

- - - rustica. 

- - - panicula. 

- -  glutinosa. 

Bryonia  alba. 
Chasrophyllum  sylvestre. 

■ - - — - -  bulbosum. 


Chaeropbyllum  temulentum. 
iEthusa  cynapium. 

Sium  latifolium. 

Cicuta  virosa. 

Conium  maculatum. 

Mercurialis  perennis. 

y  Agaricus  muscarius. 

- integer  venenatus. 

- lactifluus  venenatus. 

- viscidus. 

- piperatus. 

- fimetarius. 

- pustulatus. 

- necator. 

- sanguineus. 

- viscidus. 

- clypeatus. 

Boletus  versicolor. 

- elegans, 

Boleti  parasitici. 

Phallus  impudicus. 

- mukusin. 

Lycoperdon  carcinomalis. 
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II.  ACRID  POISONS. 

Delphinia  staphisagria. 

Semen  sabndilli. 

Rhododendron  crvsanthernuvn. 
Fritillaria  imperialis. 

Colchicum  auturhnale. 
Pedicularis  palustris. 

Digitalis  purpurea. 

Lobelia  siphilitica. 

. - longiflora. 

Cyclamen  europaeum. 
Plumbago  europaea. 
Convolvulus  scamonea. 
Cucumis  colocynthis. 
Momordica  elaterium. 
Cambogia  gutta. 

Cerbera  ahovai. 

. - -  manghas. 

Cynanchum  erectum. 

— - —  vimiale 

Apocynum  androssemi  folium. 

- - - canabinum. 

. - venetum. 

Asclepias  gigantea. 

Hydrocotile  vulgaris. 

Oenanthe  fistulosa. 

-  crocata. 

Scandix  infesta. 

Thapsia  fcetida. 

Alisma  plantago  aquatica. 
Clematis  vitalba. 

- flamula-. 

. - erecta. 

. - integrifolia-. 

Anemone  palmata. 

- - pulsatilla. 

- - pratensis. 

- - narcissi  flora, 

. - nemorosa. 

- - ranunculoides. 

Helleborus  albus. 

. - niger. 

. - foetidus. 

Veratrum  nigrum. 


Caltha  palustris. 
Aconitum  napellus. 

- cammarum. 

....  - - lycoctonum. 

- anthora. 

Pastinaca  sativa,  annosa. 
Polygonum  hydropiper. 
Saelanthus  quadragonus. 

- ■  glandulosus. 

. - forskalii. 

Jatropha  cnrcas. 

- multifida. 

. - manihot. 

Ricinus  communis. 
Phytolaca  decandra. 
Croton  tiglium. 

Daphne  mezereum. 

-  thymelaea. 

- - laureola. 

. - cneorum. 

. -  gnidium. 

Cneorum  tricoccum, 
Amyris  toxifera. 

Rhus  vernix. 

•  —  radicans. 

- toxicodendron. 

Scilla  maritima. 
Excaecaria  agallocha. 
Anacardium  occidentale. 

- orientale. 

Caryota  urens. 

Arum  maculatum. 

- dracunculus. 

— —  -  dracontium. 

- colocasia. 

- esculentum. 

- virginicum. 

-  arborescens. 

■ - seguinum. 

Calla  pallustris. 
Euphorbia  officinalis, 

- antiquorum. 

- - canariensis. 

- -  tirucalli. 

- peplus. 


Euphorbia  lathyris. 

- - helioscopia. 

- verrucosa. 

- platyphyllos. 

-  esula. 

. - cyparissias. 

. - pallustris. 

- hibema. 

- characias. 

- - amygdaloides. 

- sylvatica. 

- exigua  acuta. 

- mauritanica. 

- nerifolia. 

Ranunculus  sceleratus. 

- thora. 

- flamula. 

- lingua. 

. — — - ficaria. 

- - illyricus. 

- bulbosus. 

- alpe8tris. 

- polyanthemos, 

- acris. 

- arvensis. 

- gramineus. 

— — - asiaticus. 

— — - -  aquatilis. 

- - platanifolius. 

- breynius. 

■ - sardous. 

Raphanus  raphanistrum. 
Secale  cornutum. 

Ustilago  frumenti. 

Caries  frumenti. 

Rubigo  frumenti. 


III.  GLUTINOUS  POISONS. 

Gluten  aucuparium. 

• - visci  querni. 

Fungus  cynosbatos. 

Spongia  marina. 


Mr.  Wilmer  in  his  Observations  on  the  Poisonous 
Vegetables  found  in  Great  Britain  distinguishes,  1st. 
Those  from  which  maniacal  symptoms  are  to  -be  ex¬ 
pected,  or  different  nervous  affections  from  a  vertigo  to 
a  fatal  apoplexy,  including  the  HYOSCYAMUS  NIGER, 
SoLANUM  LETHALE,  ACONITUM,  MERCURIALIS 
SYLVESTRIS,  STRAMONIUM,  ClCUTA  MAJOR  FCE¬ 
TIDA,  AGARICUS  MUSCARIUS,  AGARIGUS  PIPERA- 
TUS,  q.  q.  v  Secondly,  Those  which  produce  epileptic 
symptoms,  a  loss  of  understanding,  speech,  and  all  the 
senses,  within  a  few  minutes  after  they  are  taken  in  the 
stomach  •  the  muscles  will  be  convulsed,  and  death 
will  close  the  scene  in  a  few  hours.  CENANTHE 
CH/EROPHYLLI  FOLIIS,  ClCUTA  AQUATICA,  and 
Laurocf.rasus,  q.q.  v.  The  clanger  of  the  last  is  very 
great,  as  they  do  not  offend  the  palate,  nor  produce 
any  sickness  in  the  stomach,  so  that  they  are  not  likely 
to ‘be  discharged  without  the  assistance  of  art)  and  are 


so  quickly  active,  that  they  scarcely  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  assistance. 

Fie  adds,  that  poisonous  vegetables  appear  to  act  by- 
oppressing  the  nervous  system,  rather  than  by  in¬ 
flaming  the  stomach  and  duodenum;  and  that  these 
vegetable  poisons,  in  different  constitutions,  will  have 
various  and  sometimes  opposite  effects 

The  antidotes  of  the  narcotic  poisons  are  said  to  be 
'the  vegetable  acids,  given  by  the  mouth,  or  in  clysters, 
and  coffee :  blisters  to  the  neck,  rubefacients,  and  stimu¬ 
lants  of  every  kind  must  be  added.  As  the  face  is  full 
and  flushed,  bleeding  has  been  generally  recommended; 
but  the  plethora  is  venous  only  from  relaxati  n,  and 
bleeding  decidedly  injurious.  Of  the  effects  of  mush¬ 
rooms,  and  their  treatment,  we  have  already  spoken 
at  some  length.  See  Amanita. 

The  effects  of  the  acrid  vegetable  poisons  are  relieved 
chiefly  by  narcotics  and  by  demulcents.  If  we  know 
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-that  they  are  naturally  determined  to  any  particular 
excretory,  the  discharge  from  the  same  organ  must  be 
promoted  by  the  mildest  means,  to  dilute  the  acrimony 
which  will  be  soon  brought  there,  and  every  means 
of  soothing  general  irritation  adopted.  Oils,  as  demul¬ 
cents,  are  perhaps  inferior  to  mucilages,  and  better 
adapted  to  mineral  poisons  ;  and  soap,  as  containing  an 
alkali,  is  the  appropriated  antidote  of  the  latter.  We 
need  not  ' add,  that  the  chemical  nature  of  vegetable 
poisons  is  too  little  known  to  enable  us  to  add  an  an¬ 
tidote  from  affinity. 

The  mineral  kingdom,  as  it  affords  the  most  active 
remedies,  so  it  abounds  with  the  most  deleterious  poi¬ 
sons,  which  are  sometimes  fatal  in  the  form  of  gas, 
more  frequently  given  with  the  most  wicked  designs,  or 
accidentally  injurious  when  prescribed  by  quacks,  or 
the  most  undiscriminating  inexperience. 

The  vapour  of  calcareous  earth  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  article,  under  the 
title  of  carbonic  acid  air  ;  the  vapour  of  arsenic  is  often 
diffused  in  smelting  houses,  and  undermines  the  health 
-of  the  workmen  ;  of  mercury  in  the  quicksilver  mines 
of  Almaden  and  Idria  ;  of  lead  in  various  manufactures. 
Copper  is  not  apparently  raised  in  vapour  in  an  inju¬ 
rious  form. 

Internal  poisons  are  sometimes  mechanical,  as  the 
filings  of  tin,  given  as  anthelmintics,  leaden  bullets,  and 
quicksilver,  the  supposed  remedy  of  ileus.  Ihe  others 
■act  by  their  violent  irritation  chiefly  on  the  primae 
viae,  but  occasionally  on  the  secretory  organs,  or  their 
excretory  ducts.  We  need  not,  however,  be  anxious 
on  the  latter  point,  as  our  chief  attention  must  be  di¬ 
rected  to  them  while  still  retained  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  They  may  be  diviaed  into  alkaline,  earthy, 
acid  ;  neutral  alkaline?  neutral  earthy,  neutral  metallic; 
metallic  oxides;  metals,  and  inflammables. 

The  pure  alkalis  are  highly  caustic;  nor  can  they  be 
swallowed  without  discovery,  so  that  the  victims  are 
the  incautious  and  the  suicides.  Their  obvious  anti¬ 
dotes  are  the  acids,  and,  if  the  throat  is  not  so  much 
excoriated  as  to  bear  them,  the  vegetable  acids  soon  re¬ 
lieve  from  immediate  danger.  Should  the  excoriation 
be  considerable,  water  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  or 
diluted  acids  sheathed  with  mucilaginous  substances, 
must  be  taken.  The  consequences  are,  however,  often 
highly  inconvenient.  Digestion  is  impaired;  the  sto¬ 
mach  seems  a  cold  heavy  mass;  the  bowels  are  consti¬ 
pated,  and  the  strength  decays.  For  many  months 
these  inconveniences  have  remained,  though  they  gra¬ 
dually  recede,  and  are  in  a  great  degree,  though  not 
wholly,  removed. 

The  earthy  poisons  are  little  known.  Pure  lime, 
by  its  causticity,  may  be  poisonous  if  swallowed,  and 
there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  the  barytes  highly  dan¬ 
gerous.  Of  the  strontia,  as  a  medical  agent,  we  know 
little,  and  the  effects  of  the  other  newly  discovered 
earths  on  the  human  body  have  not  been  ascertained. 
The  amianthus,  under  the  name  of  plumose  alum,  is 
sometimes  injurious  from  its  spiculae,  which  produce 
itching  on  the  surface,  and  may,  therefore,  be  wholly 
referred  to  mechanical  action. 

The  poisonous  acids  are  the  stronger  mineral,  and 
the  effects  are  the  same,  though  the  antidotes  are  more 
ready  and  easy.  Alkalis  may  not  be  easily  swallowed; 
but  soap  diffused  in  milk,  oils  combined  with  water  by 


means  of  pure  alkalis,  will  always  relieve.  The  of. 
fects,  like  those  of  alkalis,  arise  from  excessive  excite¬ 
ment. 

Neutral  alkaline  salts  are  seldom  injurious,  and  we 
have  preserved  this  title  only  to  remark,  that  nitre 
swallowed  in  large  doses  is  often  poisonous.  It  seems 
to  act  as  an  indirect  stimulus ;  but  is  chiefly  fatal  by 
producing  violent  haemorrhages. 

A  cut/  a l  earthy  salts  are  the  calcareous  sulphut  (gyp- 
sum)  and  the  muriated  barytes,  perhaps,  if  incautiously 
administered,  the  muriated  lime  History  has  recorded 
the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  who 
mixed  powdered  gypsum  with  the  meal  designed  for 
the  army  of  Conrad  III.  by  which  the  greater  part  is 
said  to  have  been  destroyed.  It  sometimes  produces 
inconvenience  when  found  in  water,  in  that  proportion 
which  constitutes  it  hard,  by  bringing  on  constipation; 
but  it  is  seldom,  in  common  life,  dangerous  or  fatal. 

Neutral  juetallic  salts  are  highly  injurious,  and  their 
number  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  metals  whose 
medical  power  is  known.  The  vit violated  copper  and 
zinc  are  well  known  ;  nor  is  the  vit  violated  iron  in  larcre 
doses  innocent.  Nitrated  and  muriated  silver  are  highly 
caustic  and  injurious.  Dr.  Fordyce  remarked,  that 
gold  is  only  a  cordial  in  the  pocket,  so  it  is  only  a  poison 
to  the  mind.  It  is  innocent  of  all  bodily  good  or  harm. 

The  muriated  antimony  is  extremely  caustic,  and  the 
oxymuriat  of  mercury,  the  corrosive  sublimate,  equally 
so.  The  other  preparations  of  these  metals  are  not 
equally  active  and  deleterious,  though  the  saline  com¬ 
pounds  of  each  possess  considerable  acrimony,  particu¬ 
larly  the  vitriolated  and  nitrated  mercury ;  and  in  large 
doses  are  often  injurious.  Lead  is  chiefly  offered  to  us 
in  a  saline  form,  as  combined  with  the  vegetable  acid ; 
and  so  many  are  the  opportunities  for  this  union,  that 
its  bad  effects  are  supposed  to  be  extensively  diffused. 
This  unreasonable  apprehension  we  have  endeavoured 
in  part  to  remove.  (Bee Plu mbum.)  Copper  is  solu¬ 
ble  in  such  a  variety  of  menstrua,  that  its  introduction 
into  the  system  has  been  universally  dreaded,  and  we 
are  taught  to  guard  against  it  in  our  culinary  vessels, 
our  medicines,  and  our  spirit,  as  well  as  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  our  reservoirs  for  water.  The  fears  of  mankind 
are  sufficiently  alive  to  prevent  them  from  incurring 
these  perils,  unless  from  accident,  and  the  taste  of  cop¬ 
per  is  too  striking  to  prevent  its  incautious  introduc¬ 
tion.  It  is  discovered  by  the  aqua  ammoniae,  which 
precipitates  the  copper  in  a  blue  colour,  except  when 
combined  witli  spirit.  In  this  case  soap  is  the  crite¬ 
rion,  and  it  dissolves  in  the  spirit  in  greenish  striae. 
(See  Cuprum.)  The  arsenieated  soda  is  highly  dele¬ 
terious. 

The  oxides  of  mercury  and  antimony,  in  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances,  are  highly  acrid.  The  red  and  white  pre¬ 
cipitates  of  mercury  are  dangerous,  and  often  poison¬ 
ous:  the  crocus  mctallurum,  the  powder  of  algaroth,  and 
the  glass  of  antimony ,  scarcely  less  so;  but  the  most  de¬ 
structive  of  the  oxides  is  Arsenic:,  q.  v. 

The  only  dangerous  metal  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  is  lead,-  and  the  only  poisonous  inflammable  phos¬ 
phorus.  Copper,  if  it  meets  with  no  acid,  is  innocent, 
but  from  the  accidental  occurrence  of  an  acid  in  the  sto¬ 
mach,  may  become  violently  deleterious.  There  are, 
however,  very  few  circumstances  in  which  it  is  likely 
to  be  swallowed,  and  no  inconveniences  seem  to  have 
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been  observed,  where  swallowing  is  almost  unavoida¬ 
ble. 

The  counter-poisons  are  chiefly  sulphur,  in  different 
forms;  but  the  power  of  the  metallic  salts  is  weakened 
by  the  addition  of  those  acids  which  have  a  stronger 
affinity  to  the  metal  than  that  with  which  it  is  combin¬ 
ed,  and  which  form  a  milder  combination;  or  alkalis, 
which  leave  ffie  metal  in  a  comparatively  inert  oxide. 
Our  chief  dependance,  however,  is  on  emetics  and  laxa¬ 
tives,  first  to  discharge  what  may  continue  to  irritate, 
and  afterwards  to  sheath  the  bowels  by  demulcents. 
Oil  with  milk,  soap  dissolved  in  water,  mucilaginous 
fluids  of  every  kind,  often  with  opium,  when  the  pain 
is  violent,  will  succeed,  if  success  remains  in  our 
power. 

Some  other  poisons  remain,  of  whose  composition 
history  has  fortunately  left  us  no  traces.  I  he  aqua 
toft'ana  was  pure  and  tasteless,  but  certainly  fatal,  and 
might  be  given  in  any  liquid.  Ihe  "  powder  of  suc¬ 
cession”  was  sweetish,  adapted  for  children,  and  equally 
certain.  Infernal  miscreants,  whose  poverty  rather 
perhaps  than  their  wills  consented,  mixed  freely  in  this 
horrible  traffic  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  centu¬ 
ries  ;  but  we  trust  that  the  formulae  are  now  lost  for 
ever,  and  those  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  natural 
bodies,  who  may  approach  the  composition,  would  do 
well  to  conceal  it.  The  upas,  the  celebrated  poison 
tree  of  Java,  is  now  known  to  be  fabulous;  and  the  ti- 
cunas  is  much  less  virulent  than  it  has  been  represent¬ 
ed,  or  it  has  lost  it  powers  by  keeping.  (Fontana.) 
The  stories  told  of  the  formidable  preparation  of  poison 
in  South  America  are,  we  understand,  very  greatly  ex- 
aggeraied,  perhaps  wholly  invented. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  power  of  poisons,  as 
we  have  seen  in  those  of  fish,  are  relative  to  the  habits 
and  constitution  of  the  patient.  Like  the  tyrant  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  who  used  himself  to  all  kinds  of  poisons  that 
he  might  he  proof  against  their  attack,  some  may  feed 
on  what  would  be  destruction  to  others.  This  immu¬ 
nity  is,  however,  limited.  No  constitution  is  proof 
against  the  great  variety  of  mineral  poisons  which  we 
now  possess;  but  we  can  fortunately  trace  their  symp¬ 
toms,  their  progress,  and  even  detect  the  substance  in 
the  stomach  of  the  victims.  No  poisoner  CAN  now 
ESCAPE  WITH  IMPUNITY. 

Animals  are  singularly  exempt  from  the  powers  of 
some  medicines  highly  deleterious  to  man.  A  horse 
can  take  a  dram  of  arsenic  daily,  and  improve  in  his 
coat  and  condition;  and  the  nux  vomica  is  not  pecu¬ 
liarly  dangerous  to  man,  except  in  considerable  doses, 
though  it  soon  destroys  brutes.  The  aloes  is  a  poison 
to  dogs  and  foxes,  and  somewhat  virulent  in  the  horse ; 
for  it  is  his  only  certain  laxative.  rLhe  coculus  indicus 
is  deleterious  to  fish  and  lice;  yet  it  makes,  we  believe, 
a  very  salutary  ingredient  in  the  best  London  porter. 
The  phellandrium  aquaticum  is  fatal  to  horses  and  in¬ 
nocuous  to  oxen:  the  doronicum  kills  dogs;  but  fat¬ 
tens  antelopes,  thrushes,  and  swallows.  Parsley  seed  is 
injurious  to  birds,  and  pepper  to  swine.  Bitter  almonds 
kill  foxes,  cats,  and  chickens.  The  seeds  of  hemlock 
are  eaten  without  injury  by  stares,  of  stramonium  by 
pheasants,  of  the  lollium  temulcntum  by  jays,  and  the 
roots  of  henbane  by  pigs. 

We  are  generally  led  to  suspect  the  exhibition  of  a 
violent  and  active  poison  by  the  sudden  attack.  If  a 
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healthy  man,  after  a  plain  dinner,  a  eommon  drink,  or 
an  unsuspected  medicine,  is  soon  seized  with  vertigo, 
cardialgia,  colic,  vomiting,  cholera,  spasms,  convul¬ 
sions,  great  debility,  faintings,  or  coma;  or,  if  the 
lips,  the  tongue,  the  fauces,  and  the  stomach  swell,  with 
a  sense  of  heat,  we  may  suspect  that  poison  has  been 
swallowed.  If  the  discharge  from  the  stomach  given 
to  a  dog  or  cat  kills  it,  or  produces  some  violent  disease, 
the  suspicion  will  be  strengthened.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  keep  in  view  what  we  have  just  said,  that  animals 
will  often  safely  eat  what  is  deleterious  to  man. 

If  death  ensues,  and  we  have  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
specting  the  body,  the  suspicion  will  be  farther  con¬ 
firmed  if  the  stomach  is  inflated,  or  spasmodically  con¬ 
tracted,  gangrened,  or  spotty,  without  any  previous 
disease  to  occasion  these  changes.  If  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  on  dissection,  we  find  any  seed,  root, 
leaf,  or  vegetable  powder  which  we  know  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous;  or  if  any  such  are  found  in  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  the  suspicion  will  almost  amount  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  Should  the  poison  be  of  the  mineral  kind,  mo¬ 
dern  chemistry  has  resources  to  discover  it  from  the 
smallest  quantity,  however,  disguised.  The  peculiar 
properties  of  each  occur  in  the  respective  articles  from 
which  a  discovery  may  be  made,  and  many  circum¬ 
stances  will  lead  to  a  probable  suspicion  of  what  it  may 
have  been. 

See  Sprogel  Experimenta  circa  Venena  ;  Fontana  sur 
le  Venin  de  Vipere,  &c. ;  Graevius  de  Venenis; 
Plcnck’s  Toxicologia;  Gmelin  de  Venenis;  Murray’s 
Apparatus ;  Thomas  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical 
Society,  vol.  v. ;  Puihn  Materia  Venenaria  regni  Vege- 
tabilis  ;  Mead  on  Poisons ;  Baccius  and  Androynus  de 
Venenis ;  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p  312;  London  Medi¬ 
cal  Journal,  vol.  iv. ;  Houlston  and  Wilmer  on  Poi¬ 
sons  ;  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p. 
121  ;  Morgagni  de  Sedibus,  &c.  iii.  5Q. 

VENO'SUS,  (from  vena,  a  vein).  Botanically  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  leaf,  covered  with  anastomosing  vessels. 

VE’NTER,  (from  Bvlepov,  intestinum).  In  the  most 
extensive  sense  it  is  taken  for  a  remarkable  cavity,  in 
which  any  of  the  principal  viscera  is  contained;  and 
the  whole  body  is  consequently  divided  into  three  ven¬ 
ters,  viz.  the  head,  the  breast,  and  belly.  (See  An  do- 
men).  Hippocrates  applies  the  word  xoikia  some¬ 
times  to  the  cavity  of  the  breast  and  abdomen,  and 
sometimes  calls  the  thorax  the  upper,  and  the  abdomen 
the  lower,  belly;  v enter  is  a  term  usually  confined  to 
the  lower  belly.  Among  the  chemists,  r enter  is  the 
same  as  terra,  and  venter  equi  is  horse-dung. 
Among  lawyers,  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  single  marriage. 

VENTRI'CULi  MO  RBUS.  See  Cceliaca  pas- 
sio. 

VENTRICULO  SI.  See  Ccei.iaca  passlo. 

VENT1U  CULUS,  (a  dim.  of  venter).  See  Sto¬ 
mach  us. 

Ventiu'culus  succentu'riatus.  See  Duode¬ 
num. 

VE'NUS,  (from  the  Hebrew  term  Jonah,  countin'/  us) ; 
ajfrndyne ;  the  venereal  appetite;  hence  venus  nimia, 
venus  parca,  as  it  is  indulged  or  repressed.  On  its  due 
regulation  the  vigour  of  the  constitution  greatly  de¬ 
pends,  and  too  great  continency  otten  induces  the 
languor  which  usually  attends  too  great,  fulness,  par¬ 
ticularly  felt  from  a  turgescence  ot  the  seminal  vessels, 
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In  females  too  great  continence  often  induces  hysteric 
complaints,  cachexy,  and  even  hectic,  though  not  the 
pulmonary  hectic.  It  is  the  languid  fever  of  hope  de¬ 
layed.  The  delicate  and  tender  are  soon  injured  by 
slight  excesses  of  this  kind.  The  alchemical  name  also 
for  copper.  See  ./Es. 

VEPRECULvE,  (from  vepres,a  briar).  Brambles. 
One  of  Linnaeus’s  natural  orders ;  but  by  no  means  a 
natural  association.  The  genera  are,  dais,  daphne,  dirca, 
gnidia,  luchnaa,  passerinn,  quisqualis,  stelleria ,  thcsiuin 

VERA'TRUM  A  LBUM,  (quod  mentcm  vertat) .  See 
Hellebores  ai.bus. 

Vera'trum  ni'grum.  See  Helleeorus  fce- 
Tinus. 

VERBA  SCUM,  (quasi  barbascum,  from  barba,  beard, 
in  consequence  of  its  hairy  stalk),  MULLE! N,  candela  re¬ 
gia,  candelaha,  lanaria,  verbascum  thapsvs  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  2-2. 
The  GREAT  BROAD-LEAVED  MULLEIN,  HIGH  TA¬ 
PER,  or  cow’s-lung-wort,  a  biennial  plant  found 
under  hedges,  covered  with  oval,  soft  downy  white, 

•  and  woolly  leaves,  with  a  single  woolly  stalk,  produc¬ 
ing  long  spikes  of  yellow  monopetalous  flowers  in  July. 
The  leaves  have  an  herbaceous,  bitter,  subastringent 
taste,  without  any  peculiar  smell ;  but  on  chewing  they 
manifest  a  mucilaginous  quality,  and  are  recommended 
internally  and  externally  as  emollients.  They  relieve, 
in  fomentations  or  cataplasms,  haemorrhoidal  tumours, 
and  promote  the  resolution  or  suppuration  of  glandular 
indurations.  The  plant  has  been  esteemed  in  consump¬ 
tion,  catarrhs,  and  dysentery ;  but  Dr.  Home  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  it  only  in  diarrhoea,  where  it  apparently 
acts  as  a  demulcent,  and  probably  as  a  gentle  astringent. 
The  decoction  is  made  of  two  ounces  of  the  leaves  to 
one  quart  of  water,  and  a  quart  must  be  drank  daily. 

VERBA  SCULUM,  (dim.  of  verbascum) .  See  Pa¬ 
ralysis.  1 

VERBE'NA,  and  VERBENACA,  (quasi  herbena, 
the  name  of  all  herbs  used  in  sacred  rites) ;  verbena  mas 
ct  ccerulea,  sacra  herba,  hierobotane,  cephalalgia  herba, 
mensa  Jovis,  verbena  officinalis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  Common 
vervain. 

The  roots  are  fibrous,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  hard, 
bitterish,  and  irregular,  sending  up  many  stalks  half  a 
yard  high,  angular,  solid,  rough,  of  a  purplish  green 
colour,  and  branched ;  the  leaves  stand  on  the  stalks  in 
capsules  opposite  to  each  other,  are  hairy  on  both  sides, 
wrinkled,  deeply  indented,  and  wide  at  the  end  next 
the  stalk,  of  a  deeper  green-  above  than  below.  The 
flowers,  which  blow  from  July  to  October,  are  ranged 
in  long  spikes,  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  divided  into  five 
parts  at  the  top,  succeeded  by  four  small  longish  seeds 
joined  together.  It  is  found  in  highways,  iu  chalky, 
gravelly,  and  uncultivated  grounds,  and  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  virtues  of  which  its  sensible  qualities  afford 
little  expectation.  It  has  no  remarkable  smell,  and 
hardly  any  taste,  and  its  credit  is  supported  only  by 
superstition.  A  modern  author  has,  however,  continued 
to  recommend  a  piece  of  the  root  hung  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  as  a  cure  for  the  scrofula  ;  and  an  ointment 
made  by  boiling  the  whole  plant  iu  lard  is  recommended 
as  useful  in  scrofulous  ulcers.  In  the  form  of  a  cataplasm 
it  has  been  said  to  relieve  headachs.  (De  Haen.)  See 
Raii  Historia ;  Lewis’s  Materia  Medics. 

V rrbk'n  a  EUi'lfl  1 N  a .  See  Euysi  mum. 
VERBESI'NA.  See  Biuens. 


Verbesi'na  ACMELLA,  and  LAVENIA.  See  Ac- 
MELLA. 

VE  RMES,  (from  verfo,  to  twist  about) .  Worms  j 
elminthes,  most  commonly  found  in  the  intestinal  tube  ; 
but  occasionally  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the  body, 
particularly  in  the  secreted  fluids. 

With  worms  were  formerly  confounded  animals, 
but  slightly  connected  with  them,  as  the  lar  x  of  in¬ 
sects,  and  some  other  animals;  but  worms,  strictly 
so  called,  are  divisible  into  two  classes;  those  which 
have  external  organs,  and  those  deprived  of  them. 
The  latter  are  the  most  simple  in  their  structure,  and 
of  these  the  intestinal  worms  are  still  more  simple  than 
the  others.  Worms,  however,  possessing  external  or¬ 
gans  have  been  found  in  the  bowels,  and  even  the  un¬ 
disputed  records  of  medicine  notice  the  discharge  of 
some  singular  worms  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  ova  may  have  been  swallowed,  and  as  what¬ 
ever  possesses  life  is  unchangeable  by  the  powers  of  di¬ 
gestion,  the  animal  may  have  attained  its  larvated  state 
when  the  irritation  excited  has  brought  on  disease,  or 
procured  its  evacuation.  Numerous  cases  are  recorded 
of  peculiar  animals,  discharged  from  the  bowels,  of  the 
most  singular  shapes ;  and  what  we  have  styled  the 
“  collections  of  wonders’’  increase  the  list  to  an  incre¬ 
dible  amount.  To  attempt  to  describe  even  the  most 
remarkable  kinds  would  be  a  tedious  and  an  useless 
labour;  for  the  forms  and  shapes  are’  endless.  The 
principal  intestinal  worms  are  confined  to  a  few  only, 
and  the  others  must  be  considered  as  accidental,  chang¬ 
ed  probably  in  their  external  appearance  by  their  new 
situation  and  unnatural  diet. 

The  worms  of  the  human  body  are  those  which  live 
in  the  intestines,  and  those  found  in  other  organs. 
Those  of  the  intestines  seem  to  be  coeval  with  our 
existence,  and  a  part  of  our  constitution.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  as  useless  to  account  for  their  generation  as  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  of  the  various  pediculi  or  other  parasitic  ani¬ 
mals.  If  they  are  more  common  in  children,  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  from  their  bowels  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  mucus.  Intestinal  worms  may  be  divided  into  the 
round  and  flat,  each  of  which  forms,  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  classification,  a  genus.  The  species  of  the 
round  worm  are  the  lumbricus,  the  ascaris,  and  the 
trichuris,  the  round,  the  thread,  and  the  caudated 
thread-worm.  The  species  of  the  flat  worm  are  the 
cucurbutinus  and  the  taenia.  Of  the  lumbricus  and 
taenia  we  have  already  spoken.  Vide  in  verbis. 

The  ascarides  are  small  worms  of  a  yellowish  white 
colour,  resembling  threads  cut  in  small  pieces.  The 
head  is  obtuse;  the  tail  pointed;  and  at  the  head  are 
three  vesicles,  between  which  the  mouth  of  the  auimal 
is  placed.  A  little  below  are  two  stigmata,  apparently 
the  organs  of  respiration.  The  sexes  are  distinct;  but 
the  male  organs  have  not  been  discovered.  The  female 
is  viviparous,  and  the  young  are  excluded  at  an  aperture 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  head. 

The  ascaris  generally  resides  in  the  rectum,  convolut¬ 
ed  in  mucus  and  faeces;  but  it  has  been  styled  the 
maw-worm  from  its  occasionally  occurring  in  the  sto¬ 
mach,  and  it  has  escaped  farther  into  the  colon,  or 
from  the  rectum,  into  the  pudenda. 

Though  the  ascarides  seldom  appear  but  in  the  rec¬ 
tum,  they  are  very  frequently  attended  with  a  pain  iu 
the  stomach,  which  has  probably  procured  them  the 
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name  of  maw-worms,  producing an  itching  in  the  anus, 
which  often  occasions  such  uneasiness  as  to  induce 
faintness,  and  sometimes  to  deprive  the  patient  of  sleep. 
The  irritation  is  occasionally  so  great  as  to  cause  a 
sensible  tumour  round  the  anus j  but  as  these  worms 
are  voided  in  the  stools,  their  presence  is  always  cer¬ 
tainly  known  by  seeing  them  there;  for  every  symp¬ 
tom  is  wanting  in  some  patients. 

The  trkhuris  is  scarcely  specifically  distinct  from  the 
lumbricus  and  ascaris,  differing  only  in  the  tail,  which 
is  twice  as  long  as  the  body,  and  filiform.  The  animal 
has  a  proboscis,  which  he  can  withdraw  at  pleasure. 
Goeze  considers  the  proboscis  as  the  male  organ  ;  but 
the  observations  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  ascer¬ 
tain  these  uncertain  points.  This  worm  inhabits  chiefly 
the  ileum  ;  but  occasionally  every  portion  of  the  canal. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  flat  worm,  the  tae¬ 
nia;  but  one  of  its  varieties,  the  teen i a  solium  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  t.  nscuhs  marginahbus  of  Dr.  Hooper,  suffers  its 
ioints  to  be  readily  separated  from  the  parent  head,  and 
these  are  etacuated  in  separate  worms,  resembling  a 
gourd  seed,  possessing,  for  a  time,  independent  life, 
often  escaping  involuntarily  peranum.  They  have  been 
consequently  called  cuenrbitim ';  but  until  the  whole 
worm,  including  the  head,  is  separated,  there  is  no  se¬ 
curity  against  their  return.  The  joints  themselves,  as 
Dr.  Hooper  observes,  do  not  increase.  This  animal  is 
by  no  means  single,  as  lias  been  represented;  but  even 
a  single  one  occasionally  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the 
ileum.  Their  motion  is  undulatory  by  the  successive 
contraction  of  the  joints.  The  food  is  propelled  through 
the  alimentary  canal  in  the  same  manner,  often  with 
considerable  rapidity.  The  taeniae  are  hermaphrodite, 
and  the  oscula  are  the  apertures  for  the  passage  of  the 
ovula.  Carlisle  in  the  Linnaean  Transactions,  ii.  2  ,5 

The  true  tentin,  which  we  have  already  described 
(vide  in  verbo),  i  that  with  superficial  oscula  down 
one  side,  and  there  is  a  variety  with  a  double  row  of 
oscula  (Amumitates  Academicae,  ii.  iS).  In  this  spe¬ 
cies  the  ovaria  are  stellated  round  the  oscula.  The  joints 
are  shorter  and  flatter,  and  on  this  account  it  is  styled 
the  flat  tape- worm.  Both  kinds  are  whitish;  but.  this 
of  the  darker  hue.  It  is  always  in  the  small  intestines, 
and  seldom  exceeds  live  yards  in  length. 

Worms  seem  to  form  a. part  of  a  healthy  constitution,' 
and  are  scarcely  injurious  but.  from  accidental  circum¬ 
stances.  '1  his  circumstance  forms  a  striking  distinc¬ 
tion  between  animals  and  plants  Parasitic  animals  at¬ 
tack  only  debilitated  plants;  but  the  healthiest  animals 
are  chiefly  affected  with  worms ;  and  the  observations 
which  seem  to  contradict  this  arise  from  a  neglect  of 
the  distinction  between  the  existence  of  worms  and 
their  appearing  a  source  of  disease  from  their  accumu¬ 
lation.  T  heir  formation  is  assisted  by  accumulations 
of  mucus,  and  consequently  in  children,  sometimes  in 
cachectic  patients,  they  become  inconvenient;  but  are 
soon  destroyed  by  every  kind  of  fever.  Sugar,  fruit, 
and  a  variety  of  aliments,  have  been  supposed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  formation  or  increase.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  existence  of  worms,  but  their  accumulation, 
and  consequent  irritation,  that  constitute  disease.  The 
signs  of  worms  are  few  and' equivocal:  a  pale  com¬ 
plexion,  picking  the  nose,  grinding  of  the  teeth  during 
sleep,  fir: tid  breath,  a  swelled  hard  belly,  a  swelling  of 
the  upper  lip  attend  scrofula,  and  particularly  accumu¬ 


lations  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  There  is  no  de¬ 
cided  symptom  but  the  discharge  of  worms;  nor  is  it 
then  certain  but  that  all  the  tribe  may  be  removed. 
Even  a  lumbricus  has  been  found  single. 

The  remedies  of  worms  we  have  seen  (Materia 
MEniCA  and  Anthelmintics)  are  such  as  destroy 
or  evacuate  the  animals.  The  male  fern  root  undoubt¬ 
edly  kills  the  -taenia,  the  helleborus  foelidus  the  lum- 
brici ;  but  for  the  ascarides  we  have  no  certain  medi¬ 
cine,  though  many  which  are  of  singular  utility :  oily 
injections,  infusions  of  tobacco,  of  hepar  sulphuris,  so¬ 
lutions  of  asafoetida,  and  of  aloes,  followed  by  calo¬ 
mel  or  aloetic  purgatives,  soon  evacuate  immense  num¬ 
bers;  and,  if  continued,  appear  to  discharge  the  whole 
mass.  But,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  the  seminium 
morbi  seems  in  the  stomach;  and  warm  tonics,  with 
occasional  aloetic  purgatives,  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  return.  These,  however,  will  not  wholly  succeed. 

The  medicines  which  poison  worms  we  have  enu¬ 
merated  at  some  length  in  the  catalogue  of  the  materia 
medica,  as  it  was  supposed  we  have  really  so  few.  We 
scarcely,  however,  want  more  than  those  at  present 
mentioned:  for  they  are  very  generally  certain.  The 
Indian  pink,  which  is  often  trusted,  frequently  de¬ 
ceives  in  this  climate,  probably  from  a  loss  of  its  vir¬ 
tues  in  keeping;  but  with  this,  and  every  other  of  the 
poisonous  anthelmintics,  laxatives,  generally  active 
ones,  must  be  frequently  interposed. 

With  all  our  care  in  compiling  the  catalogue  of  an¬ 
thelmintics  we  find  some  medicines  of  importance 
omitted.  Among  these  is  sulphur  in  substance,  or  in¬ 
fused  with  magnesia  (Kenney  in  the  Irish  Transactions; 
and  Stoll  Praelectiones,  i.  ,50) ;  the  salix  laurea;  the  ara- 
lia  spinosa  (Greive  in  the  Medical  Commentaries, 
Edinburgh);  the  sabadillre  semen;  sedum  minus  (Stoll 
Praelectiones,  i.  50);  copper  and  its  preparations; 
turpentine,  with  the  animal  oil  from  horns  ^styled  Chn- 
bert's  medicine) ;  the  gall  of  an  ox  ;  petroleum  ;  pisse- 
laeum  ;  and  Herrenschwand’s  remedy,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  gutta  gamba. 

In  other  parts  of  the  body  there  is  scarcely  a  cavity 
or  a  stagnating  fluid  which  does^not  occasionally  con¬ 
tain  worms,  nor  need  we  minutely  follow  the  disgust¬ 
ing  catalogue.  The  worms  of  the  intestines  are  disco¬ 
vered  often  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  escape  at  the 
navel,  into  the  biliary  ducts,  or  sometimes  through  the 
oesophagus;  but  the  indications  which  such  appear¬ 
ances  afford  are  easily  followed.  The  other  worms 
chiefly  show  the  necessity  of  preventing  stagnations  of 
fluids,  and  the  great  advantages  of  the  most  nice  clean¬ 
liness.  The  fasciola  sometimes  appears  in  the  liver, 
particularly  of  sheep,  said  to  be  affected  with,  or  die  of, 
the  rot;  and  a  similar  cause  has  been  supposed  to  occa¬ 
sion  cachexy  in  the  human  species.  The  position, 
however,  is  gratuitous;  nor,  if  admitted,  would  it  pro¬ 
bably  lead  to  any  practical  consequence. 

Dr.  Biss  extols  the  bastard  black  hellebore  as  a  most 
certain  destroyer  of  the  round  worm  ;  hut  purging,  by 
lessening  the  slime,  always  relieves;  and  probably  the 
worms  that  are  not  forced  away  by  this  quickened  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  intestines  may,  for  want  of  mucus,  languish 
and  die.  It  does  not  appear  that  ore  kind  of  purge,  it 
active,  is  preferable  to  another,  let  the  kind  of  worms  be 
what  they  will ;  the  worms  being  always  defended  fr«rn 
the  immediate  action  of  the  medicine  by  the  slime  j  and . 
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therefore,  purges  which  act  briskly,  and  of  which  a 
frequent  repetition  can  be  borne,  are  the  best.  Of  this 
sort  are  purging  waters,  particularly  the  sulphureous, 
jalap.  See.  Dr.  Stork  says  that  he  hath  destroyed  all 
sorts  of  worms,  viz.  the  round,  ascarides,  and  the  tape¬ 
worm,  by  the  following  mixture,  repeated  as  here  di¬ 
rected.  Ly.  Sal.  polychrest.  pulv.  rad.  jalap.  &  rad. 
valer.  silv.  aa  Si-  ox.  scillit.  5'iv.  in.  exhibeatur  adultis 
quater  per  diem  35s  junioribus  vero'  y.  aut  ^ii. 

See  Andry  on  Worms  ;  Doeveren  Observations  Phy- 
sico-Medicales  sur  les  Vers  qui  se  forment  dans  les  In¬ 
testines  ;  Dionis  sur  le  Taenia  ;  Hoffmann  de  Animalibus 
Humanorum  Corporum  infestis  Hospitibus ;  Stoll 
Praelectiones,  i.  252;  ii.  41/  ;  Ejusdem  Ratio  Medendi, 
vi.  7 ;  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p. 
283,  &c. 

VERM  [NOS  A  FEBRIS,  (frem  vermis,  a  worm),  a 
disease  of  children,  supposed  to  arise  from  worms,  and 
to  be  peculiarly  obstinate  and  dangerous.  It  is  often 
attributed  to  worms  when  the  cause  of  the  disorder 
is  of  a  very  different  nature  ;  for  though  their  irritation 
may  produce  a  fever,  these  cases  are  peculiarly  uncom¬ 
mon.  rlhis  also  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hunter,  who 
found  no  worms  in  dissecting  those  who  were  supposed 
to  die  of  this  fever.  The  most  common  cause  is  a 
diet  of  substances  not  easily  digested,  particularly  pastry 
and  sweetmeats.  When  the  cause  has  gradually  accu¬ 
mulated,  the  patient  grows,  slowly,  weak,  and  languid  ; 
his  colour  becomes  pale  and  livid,  his  belly  swells  and 
grows  hard,  appetite  and  digestion  are  destroyed,  the 
nights  are  restless,  sleep  disturbed,  and  fever  soon 
comes  on,  attended  with  coma,  and  occasionally  with 
convulsions.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist,  though  quick,  is 
never  strong;  but  the  carotids  beat  with  violence,  and 
their  action  may  be  distinctly  seen  at  a  distance.  The 
heat  is  at  times  considerable  ;  but  w  hen  the  brain  is 
much  oppressed,  little  more  than  natural.  It  is  some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  a  violent  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region,  though  more  commonly  the  pain  is  slight ;  but 
some  degree  of  it  distinguishes  this  disorder  from  other 
comatose  affections.  Where  a  large  quantity  of  fruit 
has  been  eaten  at  ence,  the  attack  is  said  to  be  instan¬ 
taneous,  and  its  progress  rapid ;  but  discharges,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  soon  relieve  it  with  little  danger, 
and  from  fruit  alone,  independent  of  the  stones,  no  in¬ 
convenience.  except  colic  pains,  seems  to  ensue. 

We  certainly  see  few  such  complaints  as  this  wormy 
fever  at  present.  The  common  fever  of  indigestion 
seems  to  have  been  raised  into  importance  by  this 
name ;  sometimes  the  hydrocephalus  appears  to  have 
been  mistaken  for  it ;  and  occasionally  the  pampered 
minion  of  the  nursery  may,  from  accumulated  crudities, 
experience  the  chronic  kind  of  the  disease  first  describ¬ 
ed.  Ihe  plan  of  cure  formerly  employed  was  not  adapted 
to  lessen  the  complaint.  An  emetic  and  a  gentle  laxa¬ 
tive  were  reluctantly  admitted,  and  a  dose  of  calomel 
of  three  or  four  grains  was  then  supplied  by  prepared 
pearls,  Gascoyne  s,  or  the  countess  of  Kent’s,  powder ; 
remedies  w  hich  could  not  always  boast  even  an  absorbent 
power.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  disease  was  often 
fatal ;  for  the  inert  or  injurious  medicines  just  men¬ 
tioned  were  not  very  powerfully  seconded  by  the 
warm  oils  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  the  bit¬ 
ter  decoctions  as  fomentations  to  the  abdomen. 

Dr.  Butter  denies  that  this  disease  is  occasioned  by 
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w'orms,  and  thinks  that  they  merit  no  consideration  in 
practice.  He  distinguishes  the  infantile  remittent  fe¬ 
ver  by  drowsy  exacerbations,  wakeful  remissions,  pain 
of  the  head  and  belly,  total  loss  of  appetite,  little  thirst 
and  slimy  stools;  adding,  that  this  fever  is  accompanied 
xvitn  many  symptoms  which  seldom  occur  together  in 
the  same  case,  and  constitute  three  varieties.  These 
varieties  he  names  the  acute,  the  slow,  and  the  low  in¬ 
fantile  remittent  fevers,  of  which  the  causes  are  irrita¬ 
bility  and  indigestion.  The  fever  may  be  accelerated  by 
cold,  fatigue,  See. ;  but  the  principal  causes  are  crude  ac¬ 
cumulations  m  the  first  passages,  which  irritate  the  in¬ 
testinal  canal,  and  soon  induce  fever.  The  two  symp¬ 
toms  commonly  attributed  to  worms,  loss  of  voice  and 
speech,  lie  refers  to  debility.  In  the  core,  Dr.  Butter 
thinks  that  one  indication  only  is  to  be  regarded,  viz 
the  removal  of  the  febrile  irritation  by  rest”  quietness 
and  stillness.  The  bed-room  should  have  little  liHit* 
diluting  and  nourishing  drinks  be  frequently  given  ;”ind 
solid  food  not  allowed.  The  neutral  salts  are  supposed 
to  be  useful  by  abating  the  intestinal  stricture,  and  ren¬ 
dering  the  bowels  rather  lax.  For  a  child  of  five  years 
old,  a  dram  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  wa¬ 
ter  may  be  divided  into  doses,  and  given  so  as  to  keep 
the  bowels  open ;  in  general,  when  the  fever  is  low 
one  stool  should  be  produced  every  day,  two  in  the 
slow  and  three  or  four  in  the  acute  kind.  When  the 
bowels  are  rendered  soluble,  nitre  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  purging  salt.  If  a  looseness  attends,  live  grains  of 
the  extractum  cicutje,  with  a  dram  of  sugar,  may  be  dif¬ 
fused  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  an  ounce  given  every 
four  hours.  In  the  slow  kind  of  this  fever  the  cicuta  is 
preferred  to  that  with  the  salt,  and  an  additional  grain  for 
every  year  of  the  patient’s  age  may  be  given,  as  already 
directed.  If  required  to  keep  the  belly  lax,  when  the 
extract  is  used,  the  sal  polychrest  may  be  given  twice  a 
day,  or  as  much  rhubarb  every  night  as  may  be  required. 

This  management  is  not,  however,  generally  adopted, 
probably  from  its  inefficacy.  I11  fact,  the  bowels  of 
children  are  not  easily  moved  with  effect,  and  slight 
laxatives  agitate  and  irritate  without  benefit.  The”e- 
sin  of  jalap,  gutta  gamba,  but,  above  all,  calomel,  pro¬ 
duce  large  and  effectual  stools,  with  certain  relief,  nor 
do  we  gain  any  essential  benefit  without  such  evacua¬ 
tions,  If  these  are  procured,  the  child  nourished  with 
a  suitable  diet,  in  free  cool  air,  he  generally  recovers. 

Various  wormy  epidemics  are  described  by  authors, 
particularly  by  Van  den  Bosch  (Constitutiones  Epide- 
micae  Verminosae  quae,  Anno  J/60,  ad  J/03,  gras- 
satae  fuerinl) ;  by  Ballonius  (Opera,  i.  25);  Huxham 
(i.  284);  Van  Swieten  (Commentaria,  iv.  720),  and 
others ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  only  common  fe¬ 
vers,  attended  with  considerable  discharges  of  worms 
though  Bosch  endeavours  to  reduce  every  fever  to  this 
cause.  In  short,  there  is  only  slight  evidence  that  fever 
ever  arises  from  worms  as  such,  though  occasionally 
from  the  loads  of  mucus  which  they  accumulate.  See 
Medical  Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  45 — 5cj. 

VERMiCULA'RES,  (from  vermis)  j  long  and  slen¬ 
der  like  a  worm.  See  Lu mbkicales  musculi. 
VERM  1CU LA  HIS.  See  Sedum. 

VERMIFORM1S.  A  prominence  of  the  cerebel¬ 
lum,  shaped  like  a  worm.  See  Cer  ebrum. 

VERMIS  HELENS,  et  MORDiCANS.  See 
Herpes. 
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VE'RNIX,  (qudd  veruo  tempore Jtvat).  SeeJuNi- 
PEUT  GUM  MI. 

VERO  NICA,  (from  the  Arabian  word  verukahy, 
betonica  Vault,  thea  Gennanica;  chamadrys  avgustifolia 
spuria;  cbatncedrys  latifolta  Eitrojuru,  vt.UF.Ll.IN,  and 
MALE  SPEEDWELL.  Veronica  officinalis  Lin.  Sp  PI. 
14,  is  a  low,  hairy,  trailing  plant,  with  firm  leaves  set 
in  pairs.  From  the  joints  arise  slender  pedicles,  bear¬ 
ing  spikes  of  blue  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of  which, 
like  the  cup,  is  divided  into  four  segments,  followed 
by  a  flat  bicellular  capsule,  which  opens  at  the  upper 
broad  part,  and  sheds  small  brown  seeds.  It  is  peren¬ 
nial,  grows  wild  on  sandy  grounds  and  dry  commons, 
and  flowers  in  June 

The  leaves  have  a  weak  but  not  disagreeable  smell, 
which  in  drying  is  dissipated,  and  which  they  yield  in 
distillation  to  water,  without  any  separable  oik^  to  the 
taste  they  are  bitter  and  rough.  They  yield  their  vir¬ 
tue  most  perfectly  to  spirit. 

An  infusion  of  the  leaves  drank  as  tea  is  diuretic,  and 
considered  as  salubrious  in  disorders  ol  the  breast;  the 
water  distilled  from  them  is  called  European  tea,  and 
sometimes  preferred  to  the  Asiatic.  See  Betonica. 
Vkro'nica  aou a'tic a ,  &c.  See  Beccabunga. 

VERRICULARIS  TU'NICA,  (from  v crriculum,  a 
net).  See  Amphiblestroides. 

VERRU  C.dE.  Warts,  are  small  sarcomata  rising 
on  the  cutis,  and  supplied  by  the  little  arteries  of  the 
surface,  which,  however,  seldom  extend  far  into  its  sub¬ 
stance,  as  the  surface,  when  of  any  bulk,  is  hard,  rag¬ 
ged,  and  insensible.  When  it  arises  with  a  broad  basis, 
it  is  called  verruca  sessilis ;  and  when  a  few  capillaries 
sprout  and  enlarge  into  a  greater  compass,  the  pensile 
tumour  which  they  form  is  called  acrochordon.  The 
extreme  sensibility  of  the  base  of  a  wart  renders  its 
connection  with  a  subcutaneous  nerve  highly  probable. 

Warts  are  generally  removed  by  incision,  by  ligature, 
a  caustic,  the  juice  of  celandine,  of  esula,  the  gall  of 
the  pike,  or  of  the  eel,  the  mineral  acids;  and,  after  the 
surface  is  destroyed,  by  savine  powder.  Muriated  am¬ 
monia,  moistened  and  rubbed  frequently  on  a  wart, 
aqua  kali,  and  ammoniae,  have  been  employed;  but  the 
most  serviceable  remedies  are  a  tincture  of  muriated 
iron,  or  a  solution  of  nitrated  silver.  Oils,  pyroligne¬ 
ous  acid,  the  meloe  proscarabaeus,  the  milk  of  a  fig,  8cc. 
have  been  employed.  The  warts  of  young  people  often 
at  a  certain  period  naturally  decay,  and  this  has  given 
credit  to  a  variety  of  charms.  Yet  so  many  appear  to 
have  been  of  service,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
think  that  the  power  ot  imagination  has  some  effect. 
We  have  already  remarked  their  connection  with  the 
subcutaneous  nerves,  and  when  a  wart  is  removed  by  a 
caustic  or  a  ligature,  the  pain  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  part,  but  is  often  more  severely  felt  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  one.  After  the  wart  is  removed,  a  little  suppura¬ 
tion  should  be  encouraged.  Venereal  warts  are  cured 
in  the  same  way;  but  are  not  influenced  by  mercury. 

When  warts  are  on  the  joints,  they  are  with  diffi¬ 
culty  separated  without  hurting  the  tendons,  and  the 
livid  and  blueish  warts  on  the  face,  lips,  or  eyelids,  oc¬ 
casionally  become  cancerous.  These  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  See  JHeister’s  Surgery;  Tissot’s  Advice  to  the 
People  j  Bell’s  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  o'di-,  White’s  Surgery, 
y.  130. 

VERSICARIA  VULGA  RIS.  See  Alkakenui. 
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VERTEBRALIA  OSSIA,  synonymous  with  the 

Parietau a,  q.  v.  ,  .  ,  . 

VERTEBRALl  S  ARTERIA.  A  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
clavian  passing  through  the  vertebrae  within  the  cra¬ 
nium.  It  there  joins  with  the  vertebral  artery  of  the 
opposite  side,  forming  the  basilar,  the  internal  auditory, 
and  the  posterior  artery  ot  the  dura  mater. 

VE’RTEBR/E,  (from  rerto,  to  turn).  See  Spina. 
The  spine  is  sometimes  carious  from  a  blow  (Ches- 
ton),  occasionally  from  other  causes  (Medical  liansac- 
tions,  ii.  18).  In  many  cases,  the  vertebrae  have  been 
found  anchylosed  (Morgagni  de  Sedibus,  lvi.  :50;  Cal- 
lisen  in  Actis  Hafniensibus,  ii.).  A  vertebra  is  some¬ 
times  fractured,  either  with  or  without  luxation ;  and 
one  instance  is  recorded  in  the  Medical  Commenta¬ 
ries,  where  a  vertebra  of  the  neck  was  broken  by  the 
shock  only  of  a  fall  (Morgagni  de  Sedibus,  lvi.  ;55). 
Luxations  of  the  vertebras  are  either  partial,  occasion¬ 
ing  distortion,  or  general.  The  latter  are  most  com¬ 
monly  fatal.  Dr.  Hall,  in  the  Medical  Commentaries, 
has  described  a  case  in  which  the  vertebiae  spontane¬ 
ously  receded,  lessening  the  compression  on  the  spinal 
marrow;  a  circumstance  which  probably  happens  more 
frequently  than  has  been  supposed,  since,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  paralyses  from  distortion  gradually  amend. 

VE'RTEX,  (from  verto,  to  turn).  The  CROWN  of 
the  h F, a l> ,  where  the  hairs  turn,  con/phe. 

VERTICILLATiE,  a  natural  order,  containing  the 
herbaceous  vegetables  which  have  four  naked  seeds, 
and  the  flowers  placed  in  whorls  around  the  stalk. 
Mint,  sage,  and  thyme  are  ot  this  order,  and  they  are 
all  warm  and  fragrant. 

VERTI  GO,  (from  vcrtcmlo,  turning  round) .  Swim¬ 
ming  of  THE  HEAD,  dinos  ilingos ;  when  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  mist  before  the  eyes,  scotodine ;  when 
with  a  sensation  of  sparkles,  scotuuiia.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  symptomatic,  and  differs  chiefly  in  degree ;  for  in 
a  simple  vertigo,  there  is  only  a  transient  and  short  gy¬ 
ration  of  objects;  in  the  dark  vertigo,  or  scotomia,  the 
sight  fails  as  if  several  colours  were  before  the  eyes;  and 
in  the  kind  called  caduca,  the  patient  falls  insensible. 

The  causes  often  exist  in  the  brain,  and  are  either  a 
depression  of  the  cranium,  an  extravasation  ot  blood, 
serum,  purulent  matter,  or  water;  sometimes  hydatids  or 
a  distension  of  the  larger  vessels,  an  unaccustomed  mo¬ 
tion,  as  of  a  ship  at  sea,  or  riding  backward  in  a  carriage, 
and  even  the  sight  of  a  cataract,  or  a  view  from  a  pre¬ 
cipice,  will  produce  it.  On  the  other  hand,  causes  of 
debility,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  prevent  the  free 
communication  between  different  parts  of  the  brain, 
will  occasion  the  same  symptoms.  These  are  the  de¬ 
leterious  gases,  great  evacuations,  excess  ot  drinking, 
and  different  narcotics.  But  the  most  frequent  causes 
are  an  accumulation  ol  saburrae  in  ihe  primze  vise,  and 
the  stoppage  of  some  accustomed  evacuation,  repelled 
eruptions,  and  retrocedent  gout.  "W  hen  the  cause  is 
ascertained  the  cure  is  easy,  and  has  been  already  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  different  articles  to  which  the  disease 
must  necessarily  be  referred. 

VESA'NIiE,  (from  resanus,  mad))  dementia •,  Ali¬ 
enation  of  mind,  the  fourth  order  of  the  class 
neuroses  in  Dr.  Cullen’s  system.  An  injury  of  the 
functions  of  the  mind  in  judging,  without  pyrexia  or 
coma.  Under  this  order  are  arranged  Amentia,  Me¬ 
lancholia,  Mania,  and  Oneirodynia. 
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VESICA  URINA'RIA,  (dim.  of  tas,  a  vessel). 
Cystis  urinaria.  1'he  URINARY  BLADDER,  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  membranous  and  muscular,  lying  between 
the  symphysis  of  the  pubis  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
rectum.  In  a  moderate  state  it  is  wide,  and  rounded 
above,  lessening  as  it  proceeds  towards  its  aperture, 
which  is  formed  without  the  little  sack  below,  observa¬ 
ble  in  the  bladders  of  brutes.  In  fact,  though  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  is  employed  as  an  appellation  of  the 
lower  portion,  there  is  no  part  which  strictly  merits 
that  name.  When  full,  it  is  somewhat  broader  below 
than  at  its  upper  part,  styled  the  fundus. 

The  peritoneum  covers  the  bladder  at  the  sides  and 
on  the  posterior  part;  but  only  a  short  way  beyond  the 
fundus  in  front  (see  Lithotomta).  Within  the  pe¬ 
ritonaeum  is  the  muscular  coat,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
external  fibres  of  which  are  longitudinal,  arising  from 
near  the  prostate  gland.  'These  diverge  in  different  di¬ 
rections  till  they  become  circular,  and  on  the  inside  a 
very  complex  net- work  of  fibres,  running  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  is  conspicuous.  The  prostate  gland  seems  the 
fixed  point,  but,  in  general,  the  bladder  contracts,  like 
every  round  muscle,  till  it  overcomes  the  resistance  of 
the  fibres  at  the  aperture,  which  is  styled  the  sphincter, 
though  in  reality  there  is  no  regular  organisation  which 
deserves  that  name.  The  fibres  are  only  somewhat  more 
numerous  and  more  firmly  compacted  in  that  part.  The 
inner  coat  is  a  firm  thin  membrane,  to  prevent  transuda¬ 
tion.  Winslow  describes  it  as  glandular,  though,  on  a 
strict  examination,  no  follicles  are  discoverable.  A 
mucus  is,  however,  separated  from  it,  and  in  a  con¬ 
tracted  slate  of  the  bladder  this  internal  membrane  is 
rugous,  and  in  danger  of  injury  from  an  imprudent  use 
of  the  catheter. 

The  bladder  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  diseases,  many 
of  which  have  been  mentioned  under  the  appropriate 
heads  (see  Ischuria,  Dysuria,  Catarrhus  vesi- 
cm,  Cystitis,  Calculus,  &c.).  It  is  sometimes 
subject  to  suppuration ;  but  the  matter  discharged, 
.though  apparently  purulent,  is  often  mucous;  if  pus,  it 
may  be  separated  from  the  kidneys,  may  find  its  way 
from  the  intestines,  or  from  metastasis  The  previous 
diseases  will  ascertain  its  source  In  some  of  the  mon¬ 
sters  exhibited  to  the  public  the  bladder  is  deficient,  and 
the  ureters  terminate  near  the  navel;  and  it  is  some¬ 
times  so  much  distended  as  to  rival  the  uterus  at  the  se¬ 
venth  month.  In  a  few  instances  it  has  been  found  di¬ 
vided  by  a  septum  (Kotbergil,  in  [.on don  Medical  Ob¬ 
servations  and  Inquiries;  iluysch  Observationes,  N  .  8), 
occasionally  forced  into  the  umbilical  region,  or  through 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bladder  has  been  unusually 
contracted  by  a  thickening  of  its  coats,  the  effect  of  a 
difficulty  in  voiding  the  urine  when  long  continued, 
particularly  in  calculous  -cases  (Morgagni  de  Sedibus, 
&c  xl.  A;  Ruysch  Obs.  8l)  :  it  is  sometimes  cartilagin¬ 
ous,  c  alesces  with  the  colon,  is  filled  with  coagulated 
blood  or  hydatids,  or  contracted  by  spasm.  In  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  found  in  moving  the  catheter  round  the  blad¬ 
der,  each  cause  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  our  conduct 
varied  according  to  the  information  obtained  of  the 
preceding  circumstances. 

Extreme  sensibility  and  pain  of  this  organ  sometimes 
arise  from  slight  chronic  inflammation,  occasionally 
from  excess  of  stimulus,  as  after  repeated  dysuria  in 
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consequence  of  blisters,  or  catarrhal  inflammation  . 
from  excoriation  or  sarcomatous  tumours.  These  are 
chiefly  relieved  by  opium  with  camphor,  by  warm  ap¬ 
plications  or  blisters  to  the  perinaeum,  and,  according 
to  Ramazzini,  by  petroleum  Wounds  in  the  blad¬ 
der  aie  rarely  fatal ;  but  they  sometimes  leave  intrac- 
Uible  fistulous  sores  through  which  the  internal  mem¬ 
brane  appears  to  slough  off. 

T  he  bladder,  though  often  apparently,  is  sometimes 
really,  ulcered,  and  we  then  find  a  highly  fetid  smell  in 
the  urine,  and  pus  indisputably  discharged.  Though 
such  ulcers  sometimes  arise  from  calculi,  they  are  often 
depositions  in  the  decline  of  life,  or  arise  from  the  irri¬ 
tations  of  foreign  bodies,  which  we  shall  soon  mention. 
T  he  constitution  by  the  discharge  is  much  debilitated] 
and  the  patient  soon  sinks  under  the  disease  The  Sp3 
and  Bristol  waters  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  bene¬ 
ficial  in  this  complaint  Tire  bark,  the  balsam  Peru, 
uva  ursi  in  large  doses,  lime  wafer,  with  a  milk  diet] 
and  mucilaginous  injections,  are  also  recommended] 
The  ulcer  sometimes  opens  into  the  colon,  the  rectum, 
or  the  perinxum ;  but  seldom  with  advantage.  If  the 
abscess  is  from  violence,  in  a  young  and  otherwise 
strong  constitution,  it  may  heal;  but  this  salutary  ter¬ 
mination  is  rare. 

A  rupture  tf  the  bladder  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
rash  incautious  introduction  of  a  clyster  pipe,  by  dif¬ 
ficult  labour  (Van  Doeveren  Specimen  Observationum 
Academicarum,  p.  83),  by  a  fall,  by  ischuria  in  a  preg¬ 
nant  woman  (Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  iv. 
N  '  4  and  30),  by  calculi,  and  external  violence.  If  the 
bladder  had  not  been  long  previously  distended,  so  that 
its  irritability  be  uninjured,  a  cure  may  be  expected; 
but,  in  the  opposite  circumstances,  it  is  soon  fatal  A 
puncture  of  the  bladder,  either  above  the  pubes,  through 
the  rectum,  or  vagina,  we  have  already  mentioned 
among  the  remedies  for  ischuria. 

Foreign  bodies  are  often  found  in  its  cavity.  They 
areot  almost  every  kind  which  can  be  forced  through 
the  urethra,  or  generated  in  this  organ  A  portion  of 
a  bougie,  a  piece  of  a  leaden  catheter,  a  needle,  a  leaden 
shot,  the  lash  of  a  whip,  worms,  hydatids,  bones,  and 
hair,  have  been  mentioned  These  soon  become  nuclei 
of  calculi,  and,  unless  removed,  may  induce  the  dis¬ 
ease.  They  have  been  often  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
hardest  urinary  concretions. 

The  ligamentous  vestige  of  the  urachus  upon  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder  is  seldom,  except  from  disease, 
pervious.  The  ureters  pass  obliquely  through  the  coats 
of  the  bladder,  and  thus  the  effect  of  valves  is  produced. 
The  arteries  are  from  the  hypogastric  cr  internal  iliac, 
branching  from  thearteria  sciatica,  epigastrica,  and  urn- 
bilicalis,  on  each  side.  The  nerves  are  from  the  crurales 
and  the  sympathetic!  maximi,  by  means  of  their  com¬ 
munication  with  the  crurales,  though  some  branches 
are  from  the  plexus  mesenteiicus  inferior.  See  Hal¬ 
ler's  Physiology;  article  RkneS;  Winslow’s  Ana¬ 
tomy. 

VE’SIC.E  RATI  US  MO'RB'JS,  Hoffmanni,  a  co¬ 
pious  discharge  of  mucus  with  the  urine.  See  Ca¬ 
tarrh  i  s  VKSIC/E. 

Vksic.'E  uts  i’illato'ri.t,.  See  Cucurbita. 

VESICA  NT!  A,  VESICA  PO  RI  A,  (from  vesica,  a 
bladder ;  because  they  raise  bladders  on  the  skin).  See 
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VESICA'RIA  MARI'NA  NIGRA. 
NIUM,  Fahrago. 

VESICATO  RIA  EMPLA  SI  RA. 


See  Alcyo- 
See  C.ANTHA- 


RIDKS.  _  „ 

VESICATO  RIUM.  See  Cataplasma,  Epispas- 

I  C*  A 

VESTCULA,  (a  dim.  of  vesica,  a  bladder),  fo/lictilas 
fell  is-,  the  GAU.-IU.  ADDER,  is  placed  a  little  to  the 
right  under  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver,  in  a  sulcus  on 
it? under  side,  in  the  fissure  between  the  two  lobes, 
attached  to  the  substance  ot  the  liver,  and  receiving  a 
coat  from  the  peritonaeum.  In  a  standing  posture  it 
lies  forwards  and  downwards,  and  its  fundus  is  raised 
by  a  fulness,  or  depressed  by  the  emptying  of  the  sto¬ 
mach.  Its  coats  resemble  those  ot  the  intestines,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  inner  is  neither  villous  nor  papillous,  but 
a  net  work  of  folds  in  every  direction.  Ihe  hepatic 
and  cystic  ducts  run  almost  parallel,  and  quite  conti¬ 
guous  to  it,  and  uniting,  form  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus,  which  joins,  in  its  course,  the  ductus  pan- 
creaticus,  and  opens  into  the  duodenum,  in  the  most 
depending  concave  part  of  the  intestine.  Ihe  gall¬ 
bladder  is  sometimes  of  an  enormous  size,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  ruptured,  either  by  the  distention  ot  its  con¬ 
tents,  or  by  a  calculus.  In  Hantesierk  s  collection  is  a 
case  in  which  it  was  found  more  than  seven  inches  long, 
appended  to  an  infarcted  liver  ;  and  Petit,  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  speaks  ot  its  being 
distended  to  such  a  size  as  to  resemble  an  abscess  of  the 
liver.  It  is  sometimes  inflamed  (Stoll  Ratio  Medenm, 
vii.  22b),  sometimes  deficient,  occasionally  filled  with 
calculi  (see  Calculus),  the  seat  of  abscesses.  Worms, 
it  is  said,  are  sometimes  found  in  it.  Winslow  s  Ana¬ 
tomy;  Haller's  Physiology.  See  Jecur 

VESI  CULiE,  (from  vesica).  Elevations  of  the 
cuticle  irregularly  circumscribed,  containing  a  transpa 
rent  fluid.  When  the  fluid  is  dark  they  are  styled 
phhictcncc. 

VesTcULJE  Dl'vjE  BARBAR®.  See  VARIOLA 
CON  FLU  ENS. 

Vesi  CULJE  gingiva  rum.  The  thrush.  See 
Aphth.e. 

Vesi'cul.e  Malpighi  a'nje.  See  Aspera  ar- 


TERIA. 

VEsVcuLiE  SEMINA 'les  are  two  membranaceous 
cellular  tubes,  lying  on  each  side  between  the  bladder 
and  the  rectum,  on  the  outside  of  the  vasa  deferentia  ; 
the’'  are  in  length  about  three  inches,  and  one  broad, 
convoluted  like  the  intestines,  and  kept  in  their  situa¬ 
tion  by  a  ligamentous  membrane,  the  internal  fibres  of 
which  are  apparently  muscular,  ihe  inside  of  the 
vesiculce  seminalis  is  cavernous  and  villous.  In  some 
instances  calculi  have  been  found  in  them. 

VESPA,  (avasjj).  The  sting  of  this  little  insect, 
like  that  of  a  bee,  conveys  a  venom,  which  often  leaves 
an  inflammation,  and  a  troublesome  suppuration,  some¬ 
times,  it  is  said,  a  gangrene.  The  aqua  ammoniae  or 
the  aqua  kali  are  the  quickest  and  most  successful  re¬ 
medies. 

VESTI'BULUM,  an  entry;  an  irregular  round 
cavity  between  the  cochlea?  and  semicircular  canals,  not 
quite  so  large  as  the  tympanum,  and  situated  rather 
more  inward  and  forward.  See  Ahris  and  Sonus. 

VESTI  GIUM,  (from  vest  i go,  to  seek).  See  Meta¬ 
tarsus. 


VESTITUS,  (d  vestiemh).  Dress.  In  consider¬ 
ing  this  subject  we  must  first  notice  the  materials, 
and  then  the  forms,  of  our  garments;  but  on  these 
subjects  we  have  anticipated  the  most  material  to¬ 
pics,  and  we  were  long  in  doubt  whether  it  were  ne¬ 
cessary  to  resume  at  any  length  the  consideration,  or  to 
connect  the  scattered  fragments  into  one  view.  We 
were  determ  ned,  by  reflecting  that  the  subject  had  not 
yet  been  offered  to  the  public  eye  free  from  gross  errors. 

The  materials  of  our  dress  are,  wool,  cotton,  flax, 
silk,  and  fur.  Woollen  garments  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  salutary  in  this  climate,  whose  peipetual  changes 
are  by  its  means  resisted ;  and  it  is  remarked  that 
hectics  have  become  incomparably  more  common  in 
Scotland  since  the  plaid  was  disused.  Prom  their  struc¬ 
ture,  as  explained  in  thfe  article  Caloric,  q.  v.,  beat 
penetrates  slowly,  and  the  cold  air  is  effectually  guarded 
from  the  body,  so  that  it  preserves  the  same  steady  tem¬ 
perature.  Another  advantage  is  the  affinity  ot  woollen 
to  water,  which  it  retains  rather  in  the  form  of  a  vesicu¬ 
lar  vapour  than  of  a  fluid,  so  attenuated  are  the  fluid  par¬ 
ticles  by  its  minute  fibres,  which  even  the  unassisted 
sight  can  discover,  Ihis  quality  renders  it  highly  use¬ 
ful  when  sweating  naturally  comes  on,  or  is  artificially 
induced.  The  water  is  immediately  absorbed,  and  its 
coldness  concealed.  If  no  longer  in  contact  with  the 
body,  flannel  is  not  cold,  nor  does  it  induce  any  chill. 

An  inconvenience  arises  from  its  warmth,  which  is 
debilitating,  and  this  effect  is  increased  by  the  perspira¬ 
tion  which  it  excites.  As  its  dirt  is  hid,  the  excre- 
mentitious  fluids  are  allowed  to  remain  ;  as  they  are  not 
seen,  it  is  not  duly  changed.  The  former  inconvenience 
is  lessened  by  choosing  the  thinnest  flannels,  and  the 
latter  by  frequent  washing  in  a  manner  which  prevents 
its  thickening,  viz.  by  employing  water  of  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  temperature,  not  exceeding  y8".  The  constant 
stimulus  which  it  keeps  up  on  the  surface  is  rather  in¬ 
convenient  than  injurious. 

Cotton  partakes  of  the  advantages  of  flannel,  though 
in  a  very  inferior  degree ;  yet,  if  the  texture  be  loose, 
as  in  the  calicoes,  it  is  often  a  convenient  substitute. 
But  we  still  want  a  fabric  which  shall  come  near  the 
swanskin  (flannel)  in  substance,  and  preserve  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  cotton.  Raising  the  pile  on  the  internal  surface, 
as  in  the  fleecy  hosiery,  makes  it  too  warm  for  gene¬ 
ral  purposes,  and  the  common  calicoes  are  neither 
sufficiently  soft  nor  thick.  Cotton  is  now  used  as  a 
substitute  for  linen  in  shirts,  and  we  think  the  change 
highly  advantageous;  but  to  accommodate  this  ma¬ 
terial  to  prejudice  or  fashion,  its  texture  is  too  compact, 
and  it  is  wove  and  finished  in  a  manner  too  nearly  re¬ 
sembling  linen.  Thread,  as  a  material  of  stockings, 
holds  a  middle  rank  between  cotton  and  silk. 

Whatever  may  be  the  dictates  of  health,  however 
wise  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  the  comforts  of  linen 
will  always  secure  a  demand  for  this  article.  The 
luxury  of  a  clean  shirt  of  this  material  was  one  that  the 
Romans,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  could  not  ob¬ 
tain,  and  to  the  healthy  it  is  safe  and  salutary.  To 
change  it  at  night,  and  again  in  the  morning,  is  a  mo¬ 
dern  refinement,  which  merits  our  commendation.  It 
not  only  secures  cleanliness,  but,  by  renewing  the  air 
between  the  linen  and  the  body,  becomes  an  air  bath, 
which  greatly  assists  insensible  perspiration.  Ihe  ad¬ 
vantage  of  renewing  the  air  is  sensibly  felt  by  nurses, 
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Trnd  all  those  obliged  (o  sit  up  a  whole  night ;  for  they 
find  themselves  always  relieved  by  relaxing  the  liga¬ 
tures,  and  even  shaking  their  linen,  it  they  do  not 
change  it. 

Si/k  lias  no  affinity  to  water,  and  should  never  be 
worn  next  the  skin.  A  silk  stocking  will  indeed  keep 
the  feet  cool;  but  the  foot  is  chafed  by  the  perspira¬ 
tion,  and,  on  cooling,  a  shiver  is  soon  induced.  Above 
the  linen  it  may  be  worn  with  safety  in  hot  climates; 
but  the  frequent  changes  of  temperature  in  these  re¬ 
gions  render  it  highly  dangerous,  unless  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  sudden  cold  are  guarded  against  by  flannel  be¬ 
low.  Oil  silk  retains  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  keeps 
up  constant  perspiration  :  it  is  used,  however,  only  as  a 
topical  diaphoretic,  and  not  as  an  article  of  dress. 

Fur  is  seldom  worn  next  the  skin  but  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  partakes  of  the  disadvantages  of  flannel,  at 
least  those  which  arise  from  its  stimulus;  but  does  not 
possess  the  advantages  derived  from  its  affinity  to  wa¬ 
ter.  It  is  dirty  also;  for  it  does  not  easily  admit  of 
cleaning,  and  is  a  harbour,  not  only  for  insects,  but  for 
infections  of  the  most  fatal  kinds,  it  is  necessary  in 
the  higher  latitudes,  where  the  cold  is  intense;  but 
should  be  banished  from  the  more  temperate.  We 
now  allude  to  its  use  next  the  skin,  not  to  its  employ¬ 
ment  as  an  external  ornament  and  defence. 

The  changes  of  dress  should  be  adapted  to  the  sea¬ 
sons,  being  cautious  to  wear  the  winter  clothes  in  this 
country,  till  summer  be  fully  arrived.  Our  ancestors 
thought  the  limits  very  extensive,  when  they  advised 
keeping  on  “  the  winter  clothes  till  May  be  done;”  but 
the  seasons  are  at  present  later,  as  is  evinced  even  by 
the  May-duke  cherries,  which  seldom  ripen  in  the 
southern  districts  of  this  island  till  the  middle  of  June. 
The  period  should,  therefore,  be  extended;  but  modern 
refinement  has  interposed  a  demi  saison,  in  which  the 
winter  dress  is  partly  changed.  This  too  we  consider 
as  highly  salutary;  for  the  change  is  not  then  too  great 
at  once,  and  the  frequent  change  of  clothes  admits  of 
their  being  at  least  aired,  if  not  washed.  We  may  be 
considered  as  advocates  for  modern  fashions,  and,  like 
the  authors  on  fleecy  hosiery,  to  have  a  secret  commu¬ 
nication  with  bond-street.  In  fact,  however,  it  is  a 
subject  which  we  have  for  years  considered  with  atten¬ 
tion.  Within  our  own  remembrance,  a  man  of  fifty 
was  sallow,  dirty,  often  diseased.  At  this  time  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  son  appear  scarcely  to  differ,  and  often  differ 
very  slightly.  Though  much  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
art  of  the  friseur  and  dentist,  the  change  which  time 
really  makes  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison,  and  we 
ascribe  this  slight  alteration  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
frequent  changes  of  dress,  on  the  principles  already  de¬ 
scribed.  It  was  not  unusual  to  wear  the  same  suit  from 
the  gloss  of  novelty  till  it  was  no  longer  decent;  and 
to  change  the  linen  three  times  a  week  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  sacrifice  to  appearance.  The  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  cleanliness^ particularly  in  the  hair  and  teeth, 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  preserve  health;  but  the  fre¬ 
quent  changes  of  clothes  and  linen,  with  the  use  of 
such  as  require  washing,  has  highly  contributed  to  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  premature  old  age.  1  he  dis¬ 
use  of  snuff  and  tobacco  has  also  had  its  share  in  the 
event.  Let  us,  however,  repeat,  and  strongly  incul¬ 
cate,  that  the  changes  of  dress  should  not  he  sudden, 
that  the  first  appearance  of  a  sunny  day  should  not 
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draw  us  from  our  woollen  clothes 
silks.  ’ 

Dryness  and  warmth  of  the  extremities  are  circum¬ 
stances  ot  the  utmost  importance  to  health,  and  in  gout 
any  comp,a,nt  of  the  head  or  breast,  or  disp "Jg 

•  ,  ",eoils  dlse^fs»  particular  attention  should  be 

d  1  the  feet>  The  shoes  should  be  carefully  guard 
ed  so  as  to  admit  no  moisture,  the  stockings  warm 

.  ubbS^'The0  f  ’  thC,feet  °ften  wasbed>  a“d 

tubbed.  1  he  water  employed  should  be  temperate 
only,  and  very  little  exceeding  the  heat  of  smintre 
about  or  of  Fahrenheit.  The  LckinpL  oat  2HS 
are  of  worsted;  but  cotton  may  be  allowed,  ifehang- 
ed  daily;  silk  should  not  be  worn,  at  least  without 
woollen  or  cotton  socks. 

The  natural  covering  of  the  head  is  the  hair,  and  in 

nic7-.Vie^i  thls,should  be  worn*  if'  nature  has  not’de- 
lL  ,lhe  substitute,  a  wig,  is  dirty,  unhealthy,  and 
inconvenient.  It  ,s  not  adapted  to  absorb  perspiration 
which  is  consequently  confined,  and  occasionally  cold’ 
nor  does  the  discharge  really  compensate  for  the  natu¬ 
ral  one  ot  the  hair  and  the  mucus  of  its  bulbs.  A  wig 
has  all  the  inconvenience  of  a  silk  dress,  and  notasingl! 
advantage,  except  saving  a  little  time  and  trouble  The 
hair  must  be  daily  combed:  the  wig  is  dressed  in  a 
shop  though  often  on  the  head.  In  general,  the  head 
.hould  be  kept  cool;  for  all  salutary  perspiration  is 
promoted  by  coolness.  Even  our  common  felt  black 
hats  are  too  warm  for  summer. 

llie  form  of  dress  requires  some  attention.  All 
strait  ligatures  should  be  avoided,  particularly  about  the 
neck;  and,  in  general,  the  breast  should  not  be  expos, 
ed  to  the  air.  The  coat,  for  we  now  chiefly  attend 
to  (he  gentlemen,  may  be  cut  as  fashion  dictates,  if  its 
tyrannic  sway  does  not  order  too  strict  confinement 
in  the  arms,  and  a  consequent  compression  on  the  axil¬ 
lary  artery.  The  waistband  of  the  breeches  usually 
surrounded  the  ossa  ilea,  which  prevented  any  injurious 
pressure  on  the  hypogastric  region.  We  have  now  ex¬ 
changed  with  the  softer  sex,  who  have  rejected  the 
pressure  of  the  stays  on  the  abdomen,  and  our  breeches 
are  raised  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  They  are  how¬ 
ever,  wisely  supported  by  braces  over  the  shoulders 
and,  instead  of  ligatures,  the  stockings,  if  any  are  worn* 
(for  the  constant  use  of  boots  renders  it  doubtful] 
should  be  kept  up  in  a  similar  way.  Garters  over  the 
knee  do  not  compress  any  vessel  of  importance,  as  the 
tendons  of  the  flexors  of  the  leg  guard  them;  but  below 
the  knee  they  occasion  varices,  swelled  legs,  ulcers,  and 
a  train  of  evils. 


Of  shoes,  much  might  have  been  said;  but  fashion 
has  wisely  interposed,  and  both  sexes  now  tread  firm 
on  the  foot  as  nature  made  it.  We  follow  too  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Camper,  and  have  a  shoe  for  each  foot.  It  is 
fortunate  when  fashion  is  content  to  follow  the  dictates 
°f  health.  Boots  compress  the  calf  too  much,  and  im¬ 
pede  the  circulation.  Nothing  can  he  more  inconve¬ 
nient  and  unsuitable  as  a  walking  dress. 

Of  female  dress,  we  had  intended  to  speak;  but  vve 
find  little  to  add,  except  the  application  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  already  laid  down.  The  female  form  is  now  per¬ 
mitted  to  expand  luxuriantly ;  but  to  give  it  fulness, 
the  shoulders  are  forced  back  so  as  to  impede  the  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  upper  extremities,  and  the  clothes  tight¬ 
ly  bound  around  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  Much 
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inconvenience  is,  however,  avoided  by  supporting  them 
over  the  shoulders  by  braces.  The  covering  of  the 
bosom  is  too  close  by  da}',  and  too  inconsideiable  in  the 
evening;  for,  though  the  drawing-room  and  the  opera- 
house  are  warm,  carriages  and  lobbies  aie  cold,  and  many 
a  victim  is  thus  sacrificed  to  the  shrine  of  fashion.  The 
custom  of  wearing  drawers  is  convenient;  but  we  think 
not  salutary.  The  chief  female  diseases  ot  those  re¬ 
gions  are  from  relaxation,  and  the  free  access  of  cool 
air  is  useful.  We  shall  not  interfere  with  the  moralist 
in  the  reasons  which  he  may  adduce  iu  their  favour. 

~  VETERINAR1A  ARS.  The  art  of  medicine  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  horses.  See  White’s  full  and  excellent  T  rea¬ 
lise  on  Veterinary  Medicine. 

VETE'RNUM,  (from  vet  us ;  a  disease  attendant  on 
old  age).  See  Anasarca. 

VETERNUS,  (from  the  same).  See  Caros. 

VETO’ NIC  A,  also  VETO  N1CA  CORDI.  See  Be- 
tonica,  and  Cakyophyllus  ruber. 

VI  A  LACTE'A.  See  Galaxia. 

VI/E  PRIMiE,  the  Jirst  passages,  generally  include 
the  stomach  and  duodenum  ;  and  when  we  speak  of  the 
consent  of  the  stomach  with  other  parts  we  often  in¬ 
clude  the  duodenum. 

VI  BICES,  (from  i£v%,  because  they  resemble  the 
marks  or  stripes  on  the  skin  raised  by  beating  with  whips 
or  other  instruments).  Purple  spots  and  weals  under 
the  skin,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  sometimes  called  stigmata. 

VIBRATIO,  (d  vibrate),  applied  to  the  supposed 
undulating  tremulous  motions  of  a  nervous  fluid. 

VIBillSS/E,  (from  vibro).  Hairs  growing  in  the 
nostrils. 

VIBU  RNUM,  (vieo,  to  bind  with  twigs ;  from  its  use 
in  making  bands)  ;  lantana,  camara,  viburnum  lantana 
Lin.  Sp.P1.3S4,  PLIANT  MEALY  TREE,  WAYFARING- 
TREE,  an  arborescent  shrub,  whose  wood  is  fungous, 
the  leaves  resembling  those  of  alder,  the  flowers  in 
umbells,  small,  like  those  of  elder,  white,  and  quinque- 
petalous,  succeeded  by  berries,  at  first  gieen,  then  led, 
and  at  last  black,  sweet,  and  viscous.  This  shrub  is 
found  in  hedges,  and  clayey  uncultivated  grounds. 
The  leaves  and  berries  are  astringent,  but  it  is  never 
used.  See  Itaii  Historia. 

\TCIA,  (from  /5»xof,  a  pitcher ;  from  the  shape  of 
its  pods).  The  TARE  or  VETCH,  bicion,  cracca  major, 
vida  cracca  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1035.  The  pod  is  full  of 
roundish  or  angulated  seeds  ;  the  leaves  are  numerous, 
pinnated,  and  generally  conjugated  by  pairs  to  a  rib 
which  ends  in  a  tendril.  Vetches  are  considered  as 
heating  and  astringent ;  and  a  decoction  with  raisins, 
figs,  and  liquorice,  has  been  given  in  the  suppurative 
state  of  the  small-pox  to  fill  the  pustules. 

VICTORIA' LIS,  ( victoria ,  victory,  from  the  sword¬ 
like  shape  of  its  leaves).  Allium  victorialis  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
424.  See  Ophioscordon. 

VIDA  M  ARAM.  See  Sebesten. 

VIGILANTIA,  (a  vigilo,  to  watch).  Vigilance, 
sleeplessness.  See  Pervigilium  and  Somnus. 

We  resume  this  subject  to  remark  that  watchfulness 
Is  often  of  itself  a  disease,  which  we  cannot  explain. 
In  fevers  we  perceive  a  constant  irritation  from  an  in¬ 
creased  determination  to  the  brain,  and,  as  already 
hinted,  literary  persons,  from  the  increased  sensibility 
of  the  sensorial  organs,  in  consequence  of  continued  at¬ 
tention,  do  not  experience  the  recurrence  of  the  re- 
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gular  collapse.  Those  used  to  deep  investigations, 
when  the  cause  is  removed,  do  not  recover  that  equili¬ 
brium  which  disposes  to  returning  sleep.  rl  he  deepest 
thinker,  who  could  dispossess  himself  of  his  cares  and 
calculations,  was  the  late  much  lamented  Mr.  Pitt.  We 
sometimes  find  this  watchfulness  in  children  without 
an  evident  cause,  and  sometimes  without  danger  ;  but 
it  generally  gives  a  most  decided  indication  of  internal 
disease,  and  ought  to  call  forth  all  our  attention.  Jti 
general,  vigilance  blunts  the  sensations,  prevents  the  re¬ 
gular  associations  of  thought,  the  deductions  ot  reason, 
and  impairs  the  sound  decisions  ot  judgment.  It  induces 
fevers,  apparently  hectic,  with  dyspepsia,  costiveness, 
&c  ;  while  the  latter  in  hypochondriac  persons  appa¬ 
rently  brings  on  sleeplessness. 

VI  NCA  PERVI'NCA,  (vincio,  to  bind,  from  its  use 
in  making  bands) ;  clematis,  vinca  major  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
304,  the  greater  periwinkle.  From  a  stringy, 
creeping,  fibrous  root  spring  smooth,  long,  creeping, 
slender  stalks.  The  flower  is  monopetalous,  followed 
by  two  pods,  containing  oblong,  sulcated,  and  almost 
cylindric  seeds.  The  plant  grows  on  banks  at  the 
sides  of  ditches;  and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  re¬ 
commended  in  fluor  albus,  haemoptoe,  haemorrhoids, 
and  excessive  menstruation.  See  Raii  Historia. 

VINCETO'XICUM,  (from  vinca,  and  toxicum ). 
Swallow-wort.  See  Asclepias. 

VI'NI  SPI'RITUS  TENU'IOR  and  11ECTIFICA'- 

TUS.  See  VlNUM  ADUSTUM. 

VINUM,  (oivoc,  from  the  Hebrew  terra,  ion). 
Wine,  Bacchus.  (See  CEnus).  The  juice  of  fruits, 
chiefly  applied  to  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 

It  is  not  now  necessary  to  engage  in  the  doctrine  of 
fermented  liquors;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
the  thinner  wines  are  more  subject  to  fermentation, 
and  possessing  a  smaller  proportion  of  saccharine  and 
extractive  matter,  hasten  more  rapidly  to  the  acid  state. 
To  correct  this  tendency,  they  are  sometimes  boiled, 
and  thus  rendered  richer;  or  the  progress  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  checked  by  the  fumes  of  sulphur. 

These  means  are  well  adapted  to  preserve,  for  a  time, 
the  weaker  wines;  but,  if  neglected,  they  soon  become 
acid,  though,  if  the  same  plans  be  adopted  to  check  the 
fermentation  of  the  richer  wines,  in  their  earlier  pe¬ 
riods,  the  spirit  will  not  be  produced  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity,  and  they  will  become  vapid. 

The  ancients  had  a  considerable  variety  of  wines, 
and  were  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  management  ot  the 
fermenting  process.  To  detail  the  directions  ot  L’liny, 
Athenaeus,  Varro,  &c.  at  length,  would  be  improper  in 
this  place,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  in  the 
early  period,  they  accelerated  the  fermentation  by  arti¬ 
ficial  warmth.  This  was  really  the  design  of  the  fuma- 
ria,  not  to  check  the  fermentation,  as  in  the  modern 
method  of  smoking  a  cask.  The  taste  and  smell  ot 
the  smoke  were,  however,  imbibed  by  the  wine  and 
the  slightly  baked  amphorae  were  the  best  means  ot 
destroying  both.  This  seems  to  be  evident  from  the  lines 
of  Horace,  which  have  not  always  been  rightly  under¬ 
stood, 

Hie  dies  anno  redeunte  festus 
Corticcm ,  astrictum  pice,  dimovebit 
Amphorae,  fumum  bibere,  institute 
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It  seems  nlso  that  in  the  amphora  the  wines  grew 
foul,  probably  from  the  evaporation  through  its  sub¬ 
stance,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  “  langui- 
diora  villa,"  and  “  nee  Bacchus  languescit  mihi,”  may 
not  refer  to  this  turbidness  rather  than  to  mellowness, 
as  has  been  supposed.  But  this  is  from  our  present 
purpose. 

The  wines  of  the  ancients  were  so  much  varied  by 
their  management,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  their 
real  qualities.  In  general,  the  Falernian  ( vinum  massi- 
cum)  was  the  more  austere  and  stronger  wine,  the  hock 
probably  of  the  moderns;  the  coecubum,  the  lighter 
nectar,  wine  of  the  warmer  districts,  though  Galen 
speaks  of  a  lighter  weak  kind  of  Falernian,  and  in  one 
place  the  coecubum,  as  a  more  generous  beverage,  or 
any  old  wine.  The  vinum  sentinum,  the  favourite 
wine  of  Augustus,  was  light  and  grateful;  we  suspect 
of  a  weaker  quality.  The  Sabine  wines,  “  vile  Sabinum,” 
the  common  vin  de  pays,  was  occssionally,  under  pro¬ 
per  management,  though  light,  generous,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  styled  by  Galen  evysvrj  ’S.cr.fiivos.  Ho¬ 
race  mentions  it  as  estimable  at  four  years,  and  Galen 
remarks  that  it  was  properly  matured  only  in  six. 

Of  the  Greek  wines,  the  Pramnian  and  the  Maronean 
were  distinguished  for  their  strength.  Homer  informs 
us  that  the  Maronean  required  twenty  parts  of  water  to 
dilute  it,  and  Hippocrates,  except  the  copies  err,  orders 
an  equal  dilution  of  the  Thasian  wine.  Pliny  informs 
us,  that,  at  a  later  era,  it  was  usual  to  mix  eight 
parts  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  the  strength  of  common 
wine.  The  Cretan,  the  Chian,  and  the  Lesbian  wines 
were  rich  and  generous;  the  latter  pleasant,  and  not 
Beady. 

The  ancients  generally  diluted  their  wines,  and  in  a 
singular  manner.  They  first  added  warm  water  in  the 
due  proportion,  and  then  cooled  the  mixed  fluid  in 
snow.  This  might  probably  have  produced  a  more 
perfect  union  between  the  water  and  wine;  but  we 
cannot  think  that  the  cold  would  produce  the  generous 
race  which  we  find  in  pure  unmixed  wines.  Indeed 
they  were  not  always  cold  (Senecae  Epistote,  7 3) ;  but 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  precaution  among  valetudina¬ 
rians  only. 

We  have  engaged  in  this  short  disquisition,  chiefly 
to  elucidate  some  passages  in  the  ancient  medical  au¬ 
thors,  and  we  may  here  express  a  wish  that  this  sub¬ 
ject  were  taken  up  by  an  elegant  scholar,  who  would 
explain  it  without  the  redundant,  irrelevant,  and  unin¬ 
teresting  disquisitions  of  Baccius,  and  in  a  manner 
more  satisfactory  than  the  diffuse,  pompous,  inanity  of 
Dr.  Barry. 

Wine,  we  have  said,  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape,  and  generally  contains  the  extractive,  tartar, 
some  portion  of  unchanged  saccharine  matter,  ardent 
spirit,  and  the  aroma  of  the  fruit.  On  the  proportions 
ot  the  first,  and  the  different  quality  of  the  last,  all  the 
variety  of  wines  depends.  Wines  may  be  divided  into 
the  sweet  and  dry.  In  the  former  is  the  greatest  pro¬ 
portion  of  extractive  and  saccharine  matter,  often  the 
least  of  the  ardent  spirit,  though,  in  a  few  instances, 
ihis  is  rather  softened  pnd  disguised  than  absent.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  Malmsey  Madeira,  the  Canary  wine, 
the  Constantia  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  the  vino 
tinto  (tent  of  Hungary),  Front ignac,  some  kinds  of 
Florence,  many  of  the  Spanish  White  wines,  as  the  pa- 


cherotti,  &c  The  dry  wines  are  the  hock,  the  Vin  de 
Grave  Madera,  Vidonia,  port,  both  red  and  white 
mountam  sherry,  &c.  Many  of  the  Portuguese,  SpS 

ish,  and  Italian  wines  hold  a  middle  rank,  as  the  Buc- 
cd  os  the  Lisbon,  some  kinds  of  Florence,  ike. 

It  has  been  usual  to  consider  an  acetous  acid  as  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  wines  ;  but  if  it  be  ever  found,  the  wine  is 
impel  feet,  and  a  decomposition  must  have  be<nm  The 
smartness  which  has  suggested  the  idea,  and  which 
ed  the  fabricators  of  made  wines  to  employ  a  por¬ 
tion  ot  acid  seems  to  be  owing  to  an  admixture  of  the 
cai borne  acid  air,  generated  during  fermentation  This 
seems  to  give  the  pungency  to  claret  and  Burgundy  as 
it  more  evidently  does,  in  a  more  evolved  state'  to 
Champaigne.  We  must  not  indeed  deny,  that  wine 
may,  from  the  grape,  contain  some  malic. or  citric  acid 
as  Chaptal  informs  us  (Annales  deChimie,  xxxv.  &c  )’ 
that  even  the  sweetest  wine  reddens  the  juiceof  litmus' 
He  adds,  that  the  remains,  after  the  distillation  of  brand y 
becomes  sour,  and  this  cannot  be  denied  to  be  vinegar  • 
but  it  is  ot  a  posterior  production,  the  effect  of  the  ace¬ 
tous  fermentation.  'I  he  quantity  of  alcohol  varies 
from  one-third  to  one-sixteenth.  Tartar  we  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken  ot,  not  as  a  product  of  fermentation,  bus 
as  originally  contained  in  the  must.  The  extractive 
matter  is  gradually  deposited  by  age. 

.  ^ne  Part  °*  w*ne  we  have  omitted,  viz.  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter;  because  it  is  wholly  extraneous,  and  does 
not  add  to  the  qualities  of  the  wine.  It  is  a  resinous 
substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  deposited  as  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  wine  is  deteriorated  by  age.  It  is  destroyed 
also  by  powdered  charcoal.  Lowitz. 

Wine  is  highly  grateful  to  the  palate  and  stomach 
giving  an  immediate  and  agreeable  warmth  to  the 
whole  system,  and  its  peculiarly  pleasing  stimulus  is 
felt,  even  at  first,  in  the  mouth.  It  completely  an¬ 
swers  the  idea  formed  of  an  analeptic,  as  it  appears  im¬ 
mediately  restorative.  When  we  pursue  its  elfects  far¬ 
ther,  we  shall  find  tire  strength  and  spirits  renewed  •  the 
perspiration  and  other  secretions,  which  may  have  lan¬ 
guished  from  fatigue,  restored;  the  thoughts  follow 
each  other  with  more  freedom,  and  every  motion  is 
carried  on  with  ease  and  comfort.  If  we  examine  this 
series  of  symptoms  with  a  marked  attention,  we  shall 
at  once  peiceive  the  combination  of  a  stimulant  with  a 
sedati'  e  power;  in.  other  words,  an  indirect  stimulus. 
The  freedom,  the  serenity  rising  to  hilarity,  point  out 
the  narcotic  influence,  and  show  that  wine  cannot  be 
considered  as  strictly  and  properly  a  stimulant.  When 
we  pursue  still  farther  its  effects,  we  shall  find  the  ideas 
are  irregularly  associated ;  the  face,  though  flushed  on 
the  cheeks,  is  pale  round  the  nose  and  lips,  the  hand 
unsteady,  the  legs  tottering,  or  spasmodically  contract¬ 
ed.  After  sleep  every  symptom  of  debility  in  a  consi¬ 
derable  degree  follows. 

Wine,  however,  in  moderation  is,  like  tea,  salutary, 
and  its  noxious  portion  is  guarded  by  the  extractive 
matter,  perhaps  the  acid,  from  being,  in  general,  injuri¬ 
ous.  In  this  it  differs  from  ardent  spirits,  which  not 
only  want  this  sheathing,  protecting  ingredient,  but 
seem  to  acquire  additional  deleterious  properties  fioru 
the  fire,  particularly  by  the  evolution  of  an  acrid,  often 
an  empyreumatic,  oily  principle. 

Wines  differ  in  their  salubrity  from  the  difference  c f 
their  properties.  The  dry  strong  wines,  as  old  hock. 
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are  stimulant,  with  little  mixture  of  the  narcotic;  or 
the  austerity  which  accompanies  the  at  dent  spit  it  seems 
to  correct  its  injurious  properties.  Some  portion  of 
this  is  preserved  in  the  Madeira,  and  a  less  in  Vidonia, 
sherry,  and  mountain,  successively,  of  which  the  last  is 
sometimes  sweet.  The  sweeter  wines  are  cordial  and 
nutritious,  esrecially  when  they  combine,  with  the  sac¬ 
charine  matter,  a  larger  proportion  of  spirit.  The 
Malmsey  Madeira,  the  vino  tinto,  and  the  sweet  l'lo- 
rences  are  of  this  kind.  The  Frontignoc  and  Cons- 
tantia  are  less  nutritious,  and  cordial  in  a  lower  degree. 
The  lighter  sweet  wines  are  generally  drank  with  the 
desert,  as  the  sweetness  of  its  dishes  would  destroy  the 
flavour  of  the  dryer  wines.  Port  and  sherry  belong  ra¬ 
ther  to  the  dry  than  the  sweet  wines.  The  astriugency 
of  the  former  counteracts  its  narcotic  powers,  and  the 
Litter  approaches,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  austerity  of  the 
German  wines. 

Claret,  Burgundy,  and  Hermitage  seem  to  be  pro¬ 
gressively  more  generous  in  the  order  mentioned. 
Claret  combines,  at  least,  the  effect  of  an  acid-  The 
race  of  Burgundy  renders  it  more  generous,  and  the 
Hermitage  has,  in  general,  a  superior  body.  If  the  sto¬ 
mach  can  bear  with  impunity  either,  they  are  highly 
salutary,  as  they  contain  a  very  inconsiderable  degree  ot 
ardent  spirit,  and  the  malic  acid  probably,  though  dis¬ 
guised,  in  a  considerable  proportion.  The  aroma  of 
Hermitage  shows  it  to  possess  an  additional  principle, 
which  we  suspect  renders  the  acid  less  injurious.  In 
many  cold,  flatulent,  weak  stomachs,  each  is,  however, 
injurious.  Champaigne  is  more  so:  for  its  body  is  in¬ 
considerable,  and  the  quantity  of  air  evolved  renders  it 
often  inconvenient  in  the  stomach,  not  to  mention  that 
its  effects  on  the  head  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  it  com¬ 
bines  some  more  deleterious  principle  than  the  caibo- 

nic'acid  gas.  « 

The  constant  use  of  wine  is  “  a  custom  jnore  ho¬ 
noured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,”  Its  ad¬ 
vantages  are  lost  from  habit,  and,  when  we  want  it  as 
a  corchal,  we  must  employ  a  dose  which  will  render  its 
narcotic  powers  too  sensible.  If  it  he  asked,  which 
is  the  most  wholesome  wine?  we  would  say,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  that  which  is  the  best ;  in  other  words, 
that  in  which  the  fermentation  has  been  regularly  con¬ 
ducted,  in  which  its  spirit  is  fully  evolved,  but  still 
sheathed  by  the  remaining  extractive,  if  not  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  saccharine,  matter.  The  exceptions  are  the 
rich  wines  in  a  weak  over-loaded  stomach;  and  the 
thin  acid  ones  in  a  cold  and  flatulent  habit.  Port,  in 
general,  unless  kept  until  attenuated,  is  heavy,  injures 
digestion,  and  is  injurious  from  the  quantity  ot  spiiit 
generally  added  to  make  it  bear  the  motion  of  the  ship ; 
and,  on  this  account,  the  wine  which  has  twice  crossed 
the  tropics  is  preferred  'I  he  spirit  is,  by  the  voyage, 
more  intimately  combined,  or  evaporated.  In  our 
anxiety,  however,  to  procure  a  generous  attenuated 
wine,  we  must  not  wait  till  its  colour  he  lost.  When 
the  brilliant  red  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  changes  to  a 
brown,  even  when  almost  imperceptible,  the  quality 
of  the  wine  is  injured.  Fashion  or  prejudice  in  vain  in¬ 
sists  that  it  is  of  a  superior  kind  ;  for  the  chemist  knows 
that  a  decomposition  has  begun,  and  the  physician, 
(hat  it  is  no  longer  the  generous  cordial  it  once  was. 

The  good  effects  of  wine  are  shown  by  the  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  hilarity  which  it  excites,  by  a  free  perr-pira- 
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tion,  the  mouth  not  hot  or  dry;  the  intellectual  func¬ 
tions  free  and  well  connected,  without  rapidity  or  irre¬ 
gularity.  If  the  quantity  is  not  in  excess,  the  sleep  is 
easy,  sound,  and  undisturbed;  the  morning  not  cloud¬ 
ed  by  headach,  the  mouth  not  dry,  and  every  occupa¬ 
tion,  mental  or  corporeal,  resumed  with  freedom  and 
alacrity. 

Wine,  like  cyder,  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  lead. 
See  Plumbum. 

In  pharmacy  the  following  wines  only  are  ordered:  the 
vinum  album  Hhpauicuni,  or  mountain  wine  ;  vinum  al¬ 
bum  Gallicum,  or  French  white  wine ;  vinum  Canarimim, 
Canary  or  sack  ;  vinum  Rlienanum,  or  hock  ;  vinum  ru- 
brum,  or  red  port.  The  qualities  of  each  we  have  already 
mentioned  ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  choice  ot 
wine,  as  a  menstruum,  is  regulated  by  any  fixed  views, 
and  it  is  now  scarcely  employed.  As  a  vehicle  for  the 
more  convenient  division  ot  the  doses  of  metallic  salts 
the  mountain  is  preferable;  but,  in  general,  a  portion 
of  spirit  should  be  added.  Indeed,  in  every  case  the 
dry  stronger  wines  are  preferable  to  the  sweet  or  weak. 

As  a  medicine  wine  is  a  most  valuable  cordial  in 
languor  and  debility,  particularly  useful  in  the  low- 
stage  of  typhus,  raising  the  pulse,  supporting  the 
strength,  promoting  a  diaphoresis,  and  resisting  putrefac¬ 
tion  more  quickly  and  certainly  than  any  other  medi¬ 
cine.  Delirium,  from  excessive  irritability,  and  a  de¬ 
fect  of  nervous  energy,  is  often  relieved  by  the  judicious 
use  of  wine;  during  the  prevalence  of  an  intermittent 
epidemic,  or  putrid  sore  throat,  a  moderate  use  of  wine 
has  proved  a  salutary  prophylactic.  In  malignant  an¬ 
gina;  in  the  small-pox  verging  to  putrescency,  with 
great  debility ;  in  gangrenes  and  the  plague;  wine  is 
considered  an  important  remedy,  and  in  almost  every 
case  of  great  prostration  of  strength  is  a  most  grateful 
and  efficacious  cordial.  Dietetically  it  is  said  to  be  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  weak  and  aged,  and  to  those  who  are 
exposed  to  a  warm  and  moist,  or  to  a  corrupted,  air. 
Externally  it  stimulates,  strengthens,  and  resists  putre¬ 
faction.  Dr.  Harris  orders  ulcers  to  be  washed  with 
warm  wine;  and  external  inflammations  are  said  to  be 
sometimes  removed  by  it.  In  an  erysipelas,  warm  wine 
and  fomentations  with  the  spirit  of  wine  are  sometimes 
useful.  Wine  in  fevers  is,  however,  often  too  heating, 
and  to  an  equal  proportion  of  milk  and  water  as  much 
wine  may  then  be  added  as  will  occasion  coagulation. 
A  wine  whey,  mildly  cordial  and  diaphoretic,  is  thus 
formed,  and  may  be  given  with  good  effect;  or  water 
may  be  added  to  wine  for  the  same  purposes.  See  Bac- 
cius  deNaturali  Vinorum  Historia;  Barry  on  the  Wines 
of  the  Ancients ;  Galen  Libellus  de  Vinis.  Opera, 
vii.  j  Hoffmann  de  Vini  Hungarici  excellente  Natura ; 
Ejusdem  de  Natura  A  Pzjpestantia  Vini  Rhenani ;  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chemistry ;  Lewis's  and  Cullen’s  Materia  Me- 
dica. 

Vinum  adu'stum,  vinum  nr  dens,  spirit  qf  wine. 
and,  when  rectified,  alcohol cuculatummajus ;  anostagma. 
In  Franco  it  is  drawn  from  wine;  in  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  from  malt  liquors,  sometimes  from  melasses ; 
and  in  America  from  the  sugar-cane.  The  spirit  from 
each  source,  if  equally  pure,  is  the  same. 

Alcohol,  when  pure,  is  perfectly  limpid,  with  a  pene¬ 
trating  smell,  and  a  hot  fiery  taste.  When  shaken  in 
water  it  forms  bubbles,  which  almost  instantly  disap¬ 
pear,  and  it  moves  in  the  vial  without  the  slightest 
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apparent  lentor.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.825  at  60°; 
but  it  may  even  be  brought  to  S12.  ft  resists  the  in- 
tensest  colds  hitherto  known,  evaporates  before  the  point 
of  boiling,  which  is,  however,  so  low  as  J  65°,  and,  on 
evaporating,  forms  a  gazeous  fluid,  leaving  a  high 
degiee  of  cold.  It  mixes  slowly  with  water  if  at  rest; 
lilt  rapidly  on  shaking,  separating  numerous  bubbles  : 
the  united  bulk  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  separate 
po: lions,  and  the  specific  gravity,  of  course,  greater. 
Alcohol  burns  on  being  touched  with  an  ignited  body  : 
and  the  flame  is  pale  blue  on  the  outside,  though  white 
in  the  centre.  Salts  of  copper  render  the  flame  of  a 
beautiful  emerald  green,  borax  a  greenish  yellow,  nitre 
a  dun  yellow,  and  the  soluble  salts  of  stronlian  a  deep 
blood  red.  1  he  strongest  alcohol  is  consumed  so  per¬ 
fectly  as  to  inflame  gunpowder,  if  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  burns.  When  alcohol  has 
burnt  away  on  cotton,  and  inflames  it,  chemists  call 
it  rectuied  spirit  of  wine.  Equal  measures  of  this  rec¬ 
tified  spirit  and  of  pure  water  form  spirifvs  r ini  tcnuior, 
proof  spirit.  If  to  the  rectified  spirit  as  much  well  dried 
and  j  et  warm  alkaline  salt  be  added  as  that  a  part  of  it 
temains  undissolved  at  the  bottom,  it  will  absorb  the 
remaining  aqueous  humidity,  and  the  spirit  may  be 
poured  from  its  surface.  After  which,  if  a  little  cal¬ 
cined  vitriol  or  burnt  alum  be  added  to  this  dbphlegm- 
ated  spirit,  and  it  be  again  distilled,  it  will  arise  pure 
and  free  from  either  superfluous  phlegm,  or  any  of  the 
a  ka  me  salt  that  may  be  detained  in  it.  This  is  called 
a.cohol.  1  he  college  of  physicians  direct  the  following 
process:  lake  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  7 
kaii  made  hot,  one  pound  and  a  half;  pure  kali,  one 
ounce:  mix  the  spirit  with  the  pure  kali,  and  after¬ 
wards  add  one  pound  of  the  hot  kali  :  shake  them,  and 
digest  for  twenty-four  hours.  Pour  off  the  spirit,  to 
which  add  the  rest  of  the  kali,  and  distil  in  a  water- 
bath.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  a  vessel  well  stopped.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the-best  alcohol  is  to  that  of  distilled 
water  as  815  to  1CK.0.  But,  as  we  have  said,  it  may  be 
rendered  still  stronger.  An  empyreumatic  flavour,  how- 
c\  er,  often  remains  from  the  first  incautious  distillation, 
and  a  fetid  oil,  from  an  accidental  or  a  designed  impreg- 
nation.  The  former  disappears  by  age,  especially  if  the 
*pii  it  be  kept  in  charred  casks ;  but  the  oil  is  seldom  se¬ 
parated.  It  may  be  discovered  by  rubbing  some  of  the 
•spmt  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Alkalis  and  lime,  with 
a  subsequent  distillation,  remove  it ;  but  a  portion  of 
the  spirit  is  in  this  way  decomposed.  Baume,  who 
thinks  this  oil  more  common  when  the  spirit  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  rich  Spanish  wines,  found  that  the  first 
product  of  the  distillation  was  not  oily,  and  on  this  ob- 
servation  founded  his  process  of  purifying.  This  was 
o  distil  the  spirit  successively,  reserving  all  the  first 
portions,  then  to  mix  them  and  distil  off  one  half. 

Piscal  operations  have  rendered  it  a  problem  of  pecu- 
lar  advantage  to  ascertain  the  comparative  strength  of 
different  spirits.  Shaking  the  fluid,  and  marking  the 
period  at  which  the  bubbles  disappear,  becomes,  from 
habit,  a  good  test  of  its  strength  ;  but  art  will  supply 
the  means  of  imitating  what  has  been  attributed  to 
the  propoilion  of  alcohol.  The  quantity  of  water  left 
after  burning  is  a  better  criterion.  Good  rectified  spi¬ 
rit  should  leave  about  0.25,  French  brandy  0.50,  com¬ 
mon  malt  spirit  0.05.  Another  test  is  the  quantity  of 
water  which  good  dry  carbonat  of  potash  carries  down. 
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and  one  usually  employed  of  rutn  is  its  swimming  !n 
olive  oil;  but  all  are  liable  to  objections,  and  the  most 
certain  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
in  a  given  quantity  of  spirit,  is  by  ascertaining  its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity.  The  immense  and  minute  labours  of  sir 
Charles  Blagden  and  Mr.  Gilpin  on  these  subjects 
may  be  found  in  the  seventy-ninth  and  eighty-second 
volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions;  but,  though 

we  think  a  more  minute  attention  to  the  strength  of 
spirits  in  pharmaceutical  processes  highly  desirable 
the  disquisition  is  by  far  too  remote  from  our  present 
object  to  detain  us.  The  complicated  circumstances  in 
this  inquiry  afford  many  curious  subjects  of  hydrometri- 
cal  investigation,  which  to  a  philosophic  mind  must  b^ 
highly  interesting.  It  appears,  in  general,  that  the 
greatest  diminution  in  bulk,  or  concentration,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  ingredients,  which  takes 
place  between  alcohol  and  water,  occurs,  when  equal 
bulks  of  each  are  used,  being  more  than  r‘6 th  of  the 
whole.  But  the  greatest  possible  diminution,  obtaina¬ 
ble  by  any  admixture  of  water,  happens  when  two 
parts  of  the  latter  are  added  to  one  of  alcohol,  beino- 
0.81  parts  where  one  hundred  of  alcohol  are  employed*! 
This  last  is  the  highest  term  of  actual  diminution,  as  it 
is  again  less  than  fi.Sl  in  one  hundred,  if  still  more 
water  is  added. 

Alcohol  has  been  analysed  in  a  variety  of  waj's;  but 
we  have  not  hitherto  attained  greater  accuracy  than 
from  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier,  who  concluded 
that  one  hundred  parts  of  alcohol  contained  63.fi  0f 
water;  28.53  of  carbone;  and  7.87  of  hydrogen.  In 
the  strongest  alcohol,  water  already  formed  probably 
exceeds  one-half  its  weight,  which  in  burning  is  carried 
off  by  evaporation. 

Pure  alkalis  are  soluble  in  alcohol;  but  carbonated 
alkalis  only  attract  the  water.  The  solution  is  of  a  high 
red  brown  colour,  and  recommended  as  a  resolvent  by 
Van  Helmont,  under  the  appellation  of  tinctura  tartari. 
The  proportion  of  pure  alkali,  dissolved  by  the  strong¬ 
est  alcohol,  is  about  0.187  of  its  weight;  but,  as  al¬ 
ready  hinted,  the  spirit  is  in  part  decomposed ;  for  the 
alkali  attracts  the  carbone,  and  rhomboidal  or  spicular 
crystals  are  deposited.  If  this  solution  is  repeatedly 
distilled,  the  whole  spirit  is  decomposed,  leaving  carboT. 
nat  and  acetite  of  potash.  Lime  has  a  similar  effect. 
Pure  ammonia  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  the  carbonated 
ammonia  to  a  certain  extent,  especially  by  means  of 
distillation.  When  alcohol,  however,  is  added  toasa- 
tnrated  solution  of  ammonia,  in  water  the  latter  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  confused  crystals,  called  off  a  Helmontii,  The 
action  of  the  stronger  acids  has  been  already  noticed  in 
the  article  Ether,  q,  v. ;  and  the  weaker  ones  dissolve 
in  it  or  decompose  it  imperfectly.  Howard’s  fulminating 
mercury  is  procured  by  means  of  alcohol,  which,  when 
digested  with  nitrat  of  mercury,  is  decomposed,  and  be¬ 
comes  the  oxalat  of  this  metal,  in  which  state  it  fulmi¬ 
nates.  'I  he  other  neutrals  are  dissolved  by  alcohol,  with 
different  degrees  of  affinity,  and  it  furnishes  a  ready  me¬ 
thod  of  approximating  the  saline  contents  of  mineral 
waters.  Lavoisier  found  that  pure  spirit  did  not  dissolve 
carbonated  or  sulphurated  soda,  sulphurated  or  muriated 
magnesia,  or  even  common  salt.  When  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  water,  it  dissolved  a  considerable 
quantity  of  common  salt;  but  sulpbat  of  soda  was  not 
dissolved  in  any  mixture  in  whicli  the  quantity  of  spirit 
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exceeded  that'of  water,  without  boiling.  On  cooling, 
the  whole  of  the  salt  was  deposited.  The  result  ot  Wen¬ 
zel’s  experiments  we  shall  add.  The  spirit  was  the  best 
spirit  of  commerce,  about  0.830,  the  heat  ot  boiling  1 80°, 
and  the  quantity  210  grains.  These  dissolved,  of 


Grains. 

Niirat  of  potash  . 

• 

5 

- soda 

• 

23 

■ - - —  ammonia 

• 

214 

• - lime 

• 

288 

- - magnesia 

• 

694 

• - allumine 

• 

240 

Muriat  of  potash 

• 

5 

- ammonia 

• 

17 

- lime 

* 

28S 

■ -  magnesia 

• 

1313 

Fluat  of  ammonia 

% 

1 

— . -  alumine 

» 

J 

o 


Borat  of  ammonia 

Tartrite  of  potash  .  •  •  1 

Cream  of  tartar  ....  7 

Tartrite  of  ammonia 

- —  alumine  ...  7 

Oxalat  of  alumine 

Acidulous  oxalat  of  potash  .-  .  7 


Mr.  Kirwan’s  experiments  were  made  with  five  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  spirit.  That  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
.(,00  is  equal,  according  to  Gilpin,  to  one  hundred  of 
spirit,  with  about  fifty  nine  grains  of  water  ;  .872  to  as 
much  spirit,  with  twenty- seven  of  water  ;  .843,  with 
about  eleven  grains  of  water;  and  .825,  with  five  grains 
of  water.  The  temperature  was  about  80”,  the  time  of 
digestion  three  days,  and  the  salts  were  deprived^ of  the 
water  of  crystalisation.  See  Kirwan  on  Mineral  Waters, 

p.  2 66. 


Sulphat  of  soda 

- magnesia 

Nitrat  of  potash 

- — —  soda  .  • 

Muriat  of  potash 

■ - soda 

- - ammonia 

- magnesia,  dried  at  120” 

. - barytes 

- crystallsed 

Acetite  of  lime 


When  alcohol  is  added  to  a  solution  of  salts  they  are 
precipitated  in  proportions  which  furnish  some  infoima- 
tion  of  importance  in  the  same  analysis.  The  pieci- 
pitation  takes  place,  as  may  be  expected,  soonest  with 
the  purest  alcohol,  and  the  most  saturated  solution  :  the 
quantity  of  spirit  must  be  at  least  equal  in  bulk  to  that 
of  the  solution,  often  much  larger.  Mr.  Kirwan  found 
that  if  water  contained  selenite  in  the  proportion  of 
0.001,  it  would  be  completely  precipitated  by  spirit  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  .850,  or  somewhat  below  it. 
Alkaline  sulphats  are  equally  precipitated  by  a  spirit 
of  .817  in  a  somewhat  longer  time.  Alum  must  be 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  0.05  to  be  pieci- 
pitated  by  a  spirit  of  .834,  unless  triple  the  bulk  be 
used,  assisted  by  heat.  Sulphat  of  magnesia  must  be  in 
greater  proportion  than  0.240  to  be  immediately  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  a  spirit  of  .834.  Phosphorus  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  sulphur  by  the  process  of  distillation. 

Pure  resins  are  soluble  in  alcohol ;  but  the  gum 
resins  only  in  part  soluble  in  the  pure  spirit,  though 
more  so  in  the  diluted.  The  purer  resins  are  precipi¬ 
tated  from  spirit  by  the  addition  of  water.  Gum  copal 
and  amber,  though  styled  often  resins,  do  not  dissolve 
in  alcohol.  Camphor  dissolves  in  nearly  an  equal 
weight  of  good  alcohol,  and  the  essential  oils  are  dis¬ 
solved  in  it  in  proportion  to  its  strength.  It  extracts 
the  colour  and  smell  from  fat  oils  without  dissolving 
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them;  but,  if empyreumatic,  rendered  drying,  rectified 
by  distillation,  or  united  by  an  alkali  into  soap,  they  be¬ 
come,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  soluble  in  spirit.  Al¬ 
cohol  dissolves  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  good 
soap  if  not  overloaded  with  oil,  and  the  solution  is 
limpid,  chiefly  used  as  a  test  for  earthy  salts  in  mi¬ 
neral  waters.  It  dissolves  equally  the  green  matter  of 
vegetables,  and  sugar  in  about  three  times  its  weight, 
if  the  spirit  be  of  a  moderate  strength.  As  the  alcohol 
does  not  dissolve  the  mucilage,  it  is  useful  for  separat¬ 
ing  the  purely  saccharine  part.  Animal  secretions  of 
a  resinous 'nature,  as  well  as  wax  and  speimaceti,  ate 
dissolved  by  spirit,  which  separates  albumen  from  the 
serous  fluid  with  which  it  is  combined,  by  coagulation. 
It  slowly  extracts  the  blood  from  the  muscular  fibre, 
leaving  the  flesh  shrivelled,  white,  hard,  and  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  putrefaction.  On  this  account  good  alcohol 
is  of  essential  service  in  the  preservation  of  anatomical 
preparations. 

This  spirit,  from  the  properties  recited,  is  of  extensive 
use  in  chemistry,  separating  the  medicinal  parts  of  ve¬ 
getable  and  animal  substances  from  the  inactive  matter, 
extracting  their  flavour  and  colour,  dissolving  resins  and 
oil  for  varnishes,  &c.  and  extracting  them  from  the 
woods  which  contaiirthem. 

As  a  medicine,  alcohol,  externally  applied,  constringes 
the  vessels,  and  coagulates  the  fluids,  and  thus  restrains 
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‘haemorrhages.  As  a  powerful  narcotic  it  cases  pain, 
hut  renders  the  parts  paralytic  If  received  into  the  sto¬ 
mach  in  an  undiluted  state,  it  produces  the  same  narco¬ 
tic  effects  so  often  described  ;  and  if  the  quantity  taken 
be  considerable,  a  palsy  or  apoplexy  often  follows.  All 
spirit  taken  internally  is  injurious ;  and  though  a  mo- 
-derate  quantity,  the  injury  is  trifling,  yet  its  use  should 
be  regulated  with  the  greatest  care. 

Externally,  as  a  topical  astringent,  it  is  useful  in  brac¬ 
ing  relaxed  organs,  and,  as  a  narcotic,  in  lessening  in¬ 
creased  action  from  strains,  &c.  In  inflammations  from 
excess  of  stimulus,  as  in  burns,  it  has  been  useful,  as  a  less 
stimulus,  to  bring  the.  vessels  to  a  proper  tone  without 
too  far  detracting  from  their  irritability.  See  Neumann’s 
Chemical  Works;  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

Vi'num,  wine,  a  pharmaceutical  title  from  its  nse 
as  a  menstruum  in  pharmacy.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
wine  takes  up  the  extractive  matter  with  less  decom¬ 
position  than  spirit,  though  perhaps  more  changed  than 
by  the  medium  of  water.  As  it  is  not  kept" without 
spontaneous  changes,  it  is  a  form  now  disused,  except 
as  a  menstruum  for  mineral  substances. 

Vi'num  rhaba  bba.,1  See  Rhabarbarum. 

Vi'num  hordea'ceum  regio'num  septen- 
trion  a  Hum  .  See  Ali.a. 

Vi  num  Fale'rnium.  See  Amistssum  vinum. 

Vi'num  eme'ticum,  et  bene'dictum.  See  An- 

TIMONIALE  VINUM. 

Vi'num  chalybea'tum,  vel  Fe'rri.  See  Fer- 
r  u  m  . 

Vi'num  hippocra'ticum.  SeeCLARETUM. 

VI'OLA,  ( Ion,  from  its  supposed  native  country, 
Ionia),  viola  odorata  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1324.  The  sweet 
violet.  The  flowers  have  a  very  agreeable  smell,  a 
weak,  mucilaginous,  bitterish  taste;  and,  if  in  a  dose  of 
two  drams,  they  are  gently  laxative:  according  to  Ber- 
gius,  they  possess  an  anodyne  and  pectoral  quality.  The 
seeds  are  somewhat  more  laxative,  gently  emetic,  said 
to  be  strongly  diuretic,  and  useful  in  gravelly  complaints. 

The  flowers  yield  to  water  both  their  virtues  and  line 
colour,  but  impart  to  the  spirit  their  line  flavour,  with¬ 
out  their  colour. 

A  syrup  made  with  the  blue  flowers  is  useful  in 
some  chemical  investigations,  to  detect  an  acid,  or  an 
alkali,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  laxative  for  infants;  an  ef¬ 
fect  probably  derived  from  the  sugar. 

Syrup  of  violets  is  made  by  macerating  two  pounds  of 
the  fresh  petals  of  the  flowers  in  three  pints  of  boiling 
distilled  water,  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  liquor  is 
then  strained  through  a  fine  linen  rag  without  expres¬ 
sion,  and  the  clarified  sugar  added  to  make  a  syrup. 
(Ph.  Lond.  lfys.)  Both  the  flowers  and  the  syrup  lose 
their  fine  colour  by  long  keeping.  See  Lewis’s  Materia 
Medica. 

Vi'ola  canina,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1324.  The  root  is 
both  emetic  and  cathartic,  when  dry,  in  the  dose  of  a 
-scruple;  but  is  not  used  in  this  country. 

Vi'ola  trico  Lot!,  Lin.Sp.  PI  I326,  (3  is  to  the 
taste  mucilaginous  and  somewhat  rough,  and  in  quality 
somewhat  purgative;  half  a  dram  of  the  dried  herb, 
boiled  two  hours  in  milk,  is  recommended  to  be  taken 
night  and  morning  in  milk  for  the  crusta  lnctea.  The 
decoction  is  formed  into  a  poultice  with  bread,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  part,  but  is  a  trifling  remedy,  and  at  present 
disused. 
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Vi'ola  luna'ris.  See  Bulbonach.  A 

Vi  ola  lute' a.  See  Ciieiui. 

Vi  <)i,a  mari  an  a.  See  Gervicarta. 

J  •OLA  MAK'ina.  See  EPERLAUNUS. 

VI  OLA  P  ALU  ST  it  is.  See  Sanicula  EBOa. 

.'V?.  ANA,  (from  wo,  to  bind  with  twigs,  from  the 
flexibility  of  its  branches).  See  Astragkne. 

V1PE  BA.  See  Cassada. 

VI  PERA,  (quod  vi  pariut,  from  the  tale  of  the  vounir 
ones  eating  through  the  mother’s  bowels).  The  viper 
coluber  bans  Lin.  Systema  Naturae,  is  a  viviparous  rep¬ 
tile,  about  an  inch  in  thicknfess,  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty  inches  in  length;  distinguished  from  the  snake 
by  an  undulated  black  line  on  its  back,  and  the  small¬ 
ness  of  its  tail;  found  in  the  heal  of  summer  undet 
hedges,  and  in  winter  retiring  into  holes  in  the  earth. 
Its  poison  is  at  the  basis  of  its  fangs,  or  long  teeth, 
through  which  it  is  emitted  by  a  furrow  when  die  ani¬ 
mal  bites.  A  small  portion  of  this  poison,  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  blood  by  a  wound,  produces  violent  effects, 
though  inoffensive  in  the  stomach.  The  mode  of 
relief  is,  rubbing  the  wound  with  olive  oil,  taking  it 
freely,  internally,  with  ammonia;  but  in  this  country 
the  bite  of  a  viper  is  seldom  fatal.  Various  other  rc- 
medies  have  been  recommended,  but  they  are  of  little 
value,  and  derive  their  chief  credit  from  the  compara¬ 
tive  inn  cence  of  the  poison.  These  are  acids,  both 
externally  and  internally,  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
leaves  of  the  ash,  theriaca,  the  actual  cautery,  baum, 
&e  Fontana  contends  that  the  volatile  alkali  is  useless,* 
and  that  the  poison  is  of  a  gummy  nature;  but  in  ge¬ 
neral  his  experiments  deserve  more  attention  than 
his  reasoning.  The  viper’s  fat  is  of  little  value  be¬ 
yond  any  other  axunge.  See  Serpens  and  Boicun- 

INGA. 

Neither  as  a  medicine  nor  aliment  does  the  flesh  of 
vipers  appear  to  excel  that  of  eels.  The  supposition  of 
its  virtues  is  a  mark  only  of  the  credulity  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  of  their  blind  implicit  followers  See  Cul¬ 
len’s  and  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica;  Mead  on  Poisons. 

Vi  pera  Indica,  Pileata.  See  Cobra  de  Ca- 
peli.o. 

VI  PER  A  RIA,  (because  it  was  thought  effectual 
against  the  bite  of  a  viper).  See  Scorzonera. 

VIPERIN  V,  (from  the  serpentine  appearance  of  its 
roots).  See  Serpf.ntaria  virginiana. 

VI  RES  NA'TlJRyE.  See  Arciiaeus. 

VI  RCfA  AU'REA,  (from  its  form  and  colour); 
doria  herba,  cunyza ,  symphit  uni,  petrccum,  elicfirysum, 
consolida  Saraceinea,  Jacobcca  pulustris.  Common 
golden  rod,  solulago  virga  aurca  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1.35, 
is  a  plant  with  long  and  somewhat  oval  leaves,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  slightly  or  not  at  all  indented,  with  up¬ 
right  spikes  of  small  yellow  flowers,  followed  by  small 
seeds  winged  with  down.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild 
in  woods  and  on  heaths,  and  flowers  in  August,  t  he 
leaves  and  flowers  are  styled  corroborant,  aperient,  and 
diuretic,  communicating  all  their  virtues  to  water  and 
to  spirit.  The  taste  is  bitter  and  moderately  astringent, 
and  they  are  consequently  considered  as  useful  in  debi¬ 
lity  of  the  viscera,  and  its  effects,  but  they  are  a  medi¬ 
cine  of  weak  powers,  and  now  disused.  The  extract  rs 
the  best  preparation.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

Vi'rga  ma  jor.  See  Conysa  mas  Theophras- 
TI. 
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VIRGATA  SUTU'RA.  See  Sutura  sagitta- 

LIS. 

VIRGlNfA'NUM  RUBRUM.  See  Phytolac¬ 
ca  Americana. 

VI'RIUM  TjA'PSUS.  See  Ltpotiiymia. 

VI' RIDE  iE'RIS.  See  ./Erugo  jeris. 

VIRI'LIS  Ai'TAS.  See  AStas. 

VIS  CON  SER  V  A  TRI X ,  (uryu;,  from  the  Hebrew 
cish) .  The  preserving  power,  or  the  efforts  of  nature 
directed  to  preserve  health  and  correct  accidental  devi¬ 
ations  from  the  sound  state. 

Vis  klastica,  inortua,  the  elastic  principle  inherent 
in  parts  of  animal  bodies,  as  dead  matter. 

Vis  GENERATRIX.  The  generative  power. 

Vis  INS1TA.  The  inherent  power,  or  the  irritability 
which  exists  in  the  muscle  independant  of  the  will  and 
independant  of  the  nerves,  seemingly  from  organisation. 
It  certainly  continues  some  time  after  life,  but  is  not 
apparently  distinguishable  from  the  vis  nervea. 

Vis  m eihc a' mix.  The  healing  power,  or  the 
plastic  power  employed  in  restoring  health,  often  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  words  nature,  and  natural  cure.  See 
Vis  vi  r/E,  and  Calidum  innatum. 

Vis  nervea  or  nervosa,  the  property  of  contrac¬ 
tion  inherent  in  muscles,  independant  of  their  organisa¬ 
tion,  by  the  nerves  which  supply  them.  Whytt  and 
Monro. 

Vis  plastica.  See  Plasticus. 

Vis  vi't.e.  See  Calidum  innatum. 

VISCAIRIA,  (vis cus,  glue,  from  the  glueiness  of  its 
leaves).  See  Muscipui.a. 

VTSCERA,  (from  i <ryvs,  strong).  The  bowels. 
The  viscera  in  the  head  are  the  brain,  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
mouth,  tongue,  &c.j  in  the  thorax,  the  heart,  lungs, 
larynx,  trachea,  pleura,  mediastinum,  pericardium,  thy¬ 
mus  gland,  and  diaphragm;  in  the  belly,  the  perito¬ 
naeum,  omentum,  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  me¬ 
sentery,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  uterus,  blad¬ 
der,  and- the  female  parts  of  generation. 

A  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  abdominal  vis¬ 
cera  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  medical  practitioner. 
The  body  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  re¬ 
gions,  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  of  which  the  superior 
part  is  under  the  bastard  ribs,  the  middle  region,  and 
the  pelvis.  These  three  regions  form  one  large  cavity, 
containing  all  the  viscera  of  the  lower  belly,  but  their 
extent  varies  in  different  ages,  in  different  subjects,  and 
disease.  In  new-born  infants,  the  distance  between 
the  sternum  and  the  pelvis  is  nearly  a  third  of  their 
whole  length ;  in  adults  only  one-fifth.  This  ditfeience 
is  confined  entirely  to  the  middle  region,  which,  in 
children,  is  also  much  more  extensive  in  every  respect 
than  in  adults.  In  the  former  it  is  wider  from  before 
backwards,  for  as  the  age  advances  the  spine  is  almost 
entirely  straight,  but  becomes  considerably  crooked  in 
more  advanced  life.  In  children,  too,  the  ribs  bend  more 
outwards  than  in  adults,  which  adds  to  the  lateral  diame¬ 
ter.  Although  this  middle  abdominal  region  is  in  them 
go  extensive,  yet  both  the  superior  and  inferior  divisions 
are  comparatively  small.  In  the  pelvis  the  under  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  os  sacrum  bends  considerably  towards  the 
pubes ;  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  pubes  is  both  short 
and  flat,  and  the  tuberosities  of  the  isehia  turn  back¬ 
wards.  ’  In  young  children,  therefore,  all  ihe  viscera  of 
the  lower  belly  arc  contained  in  what  we  have  termed 


the  middle  division,  and  remain  there  until  they  gra  ¬ 
dually  pass  into  the  other  two  regions,  as  these,  in 
course  of  time,  are  enlarged.  Before  treating,  however, 
of  the  changes  the  viscera  undergo  in  point  of  situa¬ 
tion  from  the  infantine  state  to  that  of  adults,  it  will  not 
be  improper  first  to  give  a  more  particular  description 
of  their  several  situations  in  the  former.  The  stomach 
in  infants,  instead  of  being  situated  transversely  as  in 
adults,  hangs  almost  perpendicularly.  If  extends  from, 
what  is  commonly  called  the  epigastric  region  to  the 
umbilical,  inclining  a  very  little  to  the  left  above,  and 
to  the  right  below  ;  having  its  convex  side  or  great 
curve  turned  to  the  left,  and  the  small  curvature  to¬ 
wards  the  right.  In  consequence  of  this  situation  the 
omentum,  which  is  always  attached  to  its  great,  curva¬ 
ture,  lies  more  towards  the  left  than  the  right  side ;  and, 
from  want  of  attending  to  this  circumstance,  practi¬ 
tioners  have  often  treated  as  diseases  of  the  colon  com¬ 
plaints  in  children,  which,  on  dissection,  have  been 
found  seated  in  the  omentum.  The  liver  is  very  large 
in  the  foetus,  in  proportion  to  its  size  in  adults,  and  is 
situated  almost  entirely  in  the  middle  region  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  It  appears  to  the  touch  externally,  indeed, 
much  nearer  the  linea  alba  than  it  is  ever  found  in  a 
more  advanced  age.  At  this  period  the  duodenum  is 
placed  almost  entirely  behind  the  stomach.  1  he  spleen 
in  infants  is  always  easily  discovered  by  the  touch  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  false  ribs  .  but  in  adults  it  is  only 
felt  when  in  a  diseased  state.  In  the.  iormer  a  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  it  is  situated  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
abdomen  ;  but  in  the  latter  its  seat  is  always  in  the  left 
hypochondrium.  In  very,  young  subjects  the  urinary, 
bladder  is  situated  entirely  without  the  pelvis,  is  re- 
markably  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts,  and  exr 
tends  to  within  a  very  small  distance  of  the  navel :  when 
full  of  urine  it  makes  a  very  evident  prominence  near 
the  middle  and  inferior  part  of  the  abdomen.  1  his  po¬ 
sition  of  the  bladder,  above  the  os  pubis,  ought  to  be 
particularly  attended  to ;  for,  when  in  infancy  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  recourse  to  lithotomy,  the  high  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  more  safely  performed.  In  young  girls  the 
womb,  with  its  two  ovaria,  are  considerably  raised 
above  the  os  pubis;  and  when  swelled,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  at  this  age,  seldom  occurs,  it  can  easily  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  touch  externally. 

Such  are  the  situations  of  the  viscera  in  childhood. 
In  a  more  advanced  age  the  ribs  become  less  crooked, 
the  diaphragm  more  vaulted,  and  the  liver  rises  higher, 
so  that  about  the  fifteenth  year  it  is  almost  entirely  co¬ 
vered  under  the  ribs,  when  in  a  horizontal  posture. 
This  change  of  situation  in  the  liver  draws  the  stomach 
from  the  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  change  of  situation,  the  omentum  recedes 
entirely  from  the  left  side,  and  occupies  the  middle  part 
of  the  lower  belly.  Although  the  horizontal  lobe  of 
the  liver  can  be  distinguished  by  the  touch  in  adults,  it 
is  not  so  evident  as  in  children.  The  pelvis  also  en¬ 
larges  ;  the  pubes  become  considerably  longer,  and  ac¬ 
quire  a  greater  height ;  the  os  sacrum  stretches  farther 
back,  and  the  tuberosities  of  the  isehia  push  out¬ 
wards,  and  to  a  greater  distance  from  ihe  os  coccygis. 
Such  a  considerable  augmentation  in  the  cavity  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  gives  rise  to  such  changes 
in  the  po-ition  of  the  different  viscera  as  deserve  from 
practitioners  very  particular  attention-  The  bladder,-  uv 
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falling  down,  lias  its  superior  part  carried  forward, 
and  the  urachus,  which  had  been  attached  to  the  fun¬ 
dus,  is  torn  away,  and  never  again  connected  with  it. 
This  fact  was  first  taken  notice  of  by  Lieutaud,  but  is 
still  doubted  by  many  anatomists.  The  womb,  which 
in  childhood  was  placed  above  the  pubes,  by  degrees 
falls  into  the  pelvis,  so  that  in  adults  not  pregnant  it  is 
always,  in  a  sound  state  at  least,  entirely  sunk  in  it. 
Both  the  bladder  and  the  uterus  acquire  an  oblique  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  pelvis,  owing  to  the  descent  of  the  intestines  ; 
and  this  very  slight  obliquity,  in  some  degree  natural  to 
both  these  viscera,  was  observed  by  Gunzius  and  Camper. 

A  strange  confusion,  inversion,  or  transposition  of  the 
viscera  is  mentioned  by  different  authors,  viz.  ltoemer 
in  Sylloge  Opuscalorum  Italicorum  Fasciculus,  i.  ;  Stoll 
Ratio  Medendi,  i.  2t)0;  De  Haen  Ratio  Medendi,  xiv. 

] ,  2;  Halleri  Opera  Minora,  14,  !  5  ;  Baillie  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Medical  Journal,  17St);  Edinburgh  Commentaries  ; 
Ludwig  de  Causis  Preternaturalis  Viscerum  Abdomin- 
alium  Status,  & re. ;  Sue  in  Memoires  Presentees,  &c.  i. 
2.Q2,  &c.  They  are  subject  also  to  many  diseases,  as 
hidden  varices,  hydatids,  & c.  (Baglivi,  386).  They 
sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  are  propelled  through  the 
fibres  and  rings  of  the  muscles,  sometimes  are  naturally 
covered  only  with  the  peritonaeum.  In  ulcers  of  the 
viscera  Dr.  Healde,  in  “  two  papers,”  mentions  the 
good  effects  of  oleum  asphalti: 

Infarctions  of  the  viscera  include  all  schirrosities 
which  prevent  a  due  circulation  through  their  vessels, 
and  are,  therefore,  noticed  under  different  heads,  to 
which  they  more  particularly  belong.  We  now  notice 
them  to  mention  a  peculiar  remedy  by  a  German  phy¬ 
sician,  Kempff,  viz.  the  visceral  clysters,  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  what  the  Boerhaavians  styled  the  deobstruenls 
and  resolvents,  or  the  purer  bitters.  Kemptf  has  had  many 
imitators' and  eulogists  in  Germany;  but  the  practice 
has  not  reached  this  country,  so  that  we  cannot  speak 
of  it  from  experience.  Other  remedies  are,  w'ormwood, 
bark,  steel,  the  greater  celandine,  gum  ammoniac,  neu¬ 
tral  salts,  sulphur,  and  mercury. 

See  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  ii  p. 
3  52,  See.  from  M.  Portal’s  paper  in  L’Histoire  del’Aca- 
demie  Royale  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  annee  4to. 

Paris. 

VLSCUM.  Bird-ltme.  SeeViscus. 

VI'SCUS,  (from  boxus,  misseltoe,  viscum 

album  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  is  a  bushy  evergreen  plant,  bearing 
imperfect  while  flowers,  followed  by  transparent  whit¬ 
ish  berries.  It  grows  only  on  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees.  Formerly  bird-lime  was  made  of  the  berries,  by 
boiling  them  in  water  until  they  burst;  they  were  then 
well  beat  in  a  mortar,  and  afterwards  washed  in  water 
until  all  the  branny  husk  was  separated  ;  but  now  bird¬ 
lime  is  made  from  the  bark  of  the  holly.  (See  Aqui- 
folium.)  The  misseltoe  hath  been  famed  for  its  me¬ 
dicinal  virtues.  Superstition,  in  former  ages,  held  it  in 
veneration,  hanging  it  about  the  neck  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  witchcraft,  and  giving  it  internally  to  expel 
poisons.  As  a  specific  in  epilepsies,  palsies,  &c.  it  has 
b.  en  recommended  ;  but  is  seldom  noticed  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  practice,  though  an  effort  has  been  lately  made  to 
introduce  it.  Colbatch  gave  from  half  a  dram  to  a 
dram  of  the  wood  or  leaves.  See  Raii  Historia  Planta- 
rum  ;  sir  John  Colbatch  sTreati.se  on  the  Misseltoe. 

Vl/SIO,  (from  ns  us,  sight,  and  that  from  video,  to 


see).  The  SIGHT.  Of  the  physiology  of  vision  we 
have  spoken  at  some  length,  when  the  structure  of  the 
organ  was  before  us,  as  well  as  of  those  diseases  which 
depend  on  that  structure.  (See  Oculus.)  Some 
other  defeefe  of  this  function  we  shall  now  notice. 
Imaginary  objects  are  often  the  effect  of  a  diseased 
structure  of  the  brain,  sometimes  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
vessels  of  the  retina  (Morgagni  de  Sedibus,  &c.  xiii  4). 
Weakness  of  sight  consists  not  only  in  indistinct  vision, 
but  in  an  inaccurate  judgment  of  shapes,  of  distances, 
and  colours.  Sometimes  there  is  no  power  of  distin¬ 
guishing  colours,  and  two  instances  of  this  kind  are  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  viz  vol  lxvii. 
andjlxviii  In  short,  the  accurate  distinction  of  colours 
is  as  much  a  peculiar  property  of  vision  as  a  musical  ear 
is  of  sound. 

T  he  causes  of  weak  sight  are  chiefly  those  of  debility, 
viz.  excesses  of  every  kind,  repelled  eruptions  or  gout, 
excessive  discharges,  particularly  of  the  saliva  from 
mercury,  narcotic  poisons,  &c.  The  complaint  is  re¬ 
lieved  by  tonics,  general  and  topical,  cold  bathing,  to¬ 
pical  discharges  by  errhines,  if  not  violent,  and  mo¬ 
derate  stimuli  to  the  eyes.  Some  singularities  of  vision 
are  recorded,  as  a  loss  of  sensibility  in  one  half  the 
nerve,  short-sightedness  of  one  eye,  and  the  opposite 
defect  to  the  other  Percival,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  ii.  5,  mentions  an  unplea¬ 
sant  sensation  arising  from  square  objects:  in  preg¬ 
nancy  we  have  seen  an  equal  aversion  to  particular 
colours. 

VI'SNAGA;  ( luucits  visnaga  Lin  Sp  PI.  3  18,  gini- 
diitm  Ilisjianicum,  Spanish  pick-tooth,  is  an  animal 
plant,  growing  in  Italy,  remarkable  for  the  agreeable 
scent  and  stiffness  of  the  pedicles  of  the  flowers,  used 
for  picking  the  teeth  only.  The  virtues  of  the  plant 
are  similar  to  those  of  fennel.  See  Fceniculum,  and 
Raii  Historia. 

Vi  snaga  mi  nor.  See  Sklinum  montanum. 

VLSIJS  DE'BILIS ;  HEBETU'DO.  See  Am¬ 
blyopia. 

VITA,  (from  vivo),  life.  We  have  stated  that 
life  consists  in  that  animation  of  the  primordial  germ, 
which  it  receives  at  the  moment  of  impregnation. 
Mr.  J.  Hunter  considered  it  as  seated  in  the  blood,  fol¬ 
lowing,  in  this  instance,  the  opinion  of  an  Italian 
philosopher,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  (Hal¬ 
leri  Bibliotheca  Medicinae  Practicte,  iv.  358).  Of  the 
Brunonian  and  Cullenian  systems  on  this  subject 
we  have  already  spoken.  Vide  in  verbis.  See  also 
Blood. 

VITAE  LI'GNUM.  See  Guaiacum. 

Vi't/e  a'rbor.  See  Thuya  and  Cerebellum. 

Vi'tie  affectio'nes,  Vi'ta  proposita.  See 
Epitf.deuma. 

V1TALBA.  Clematis  tit  alba  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  7 66,  /3. 
Traveller’s  JOY,  is  pungent  and  acrid  to  the  taste. 
The  young  sprouts  are  esculent,  and  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves  is  given  in  rheumatism,  lues,  and  scrofula. 

ViTE'LLUS,  (because  it  contains  the  life  of  the 
chick).  The  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  a  part  of  the 
chicken,  and  gradually  drawn  into  its  abdomen,  form¬ 
ing  or  supporting  the  different  viscera.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken  of  its  chemical  nature,  and  its  uses  as  an 
aliment.  In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  as  a  medium  for 
uniting  oils,  resins,  and  balsams,  &c.  with  water. 
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VPTIA.  A  class  of  cutaneous,  external;,  or  palpable 
diseases,  in  the  nosology  of  Linnaeus,  and  a  synonym  of 
the  locales  in  the  system  of  Cullen. 

VITIATUM  OS.  See  Caries. 

VITILA'GO,  (because  it  is  white  like  the  skin  or 
flesh  of  veal).  A  species  of  white  lerrosy.  See 
Alphus. 

V1TIS,  (r ho,  to  bind,  from  the  flexibility  of  its 
branches).  The  vine-tree,  t 'it is  vinifera  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
2g:i.  Its  leaves  are  astringent,  and  were  formerly  used 
in  diarrhoeas,  haemorrhages,  and  other  disorders  requir¬ 
ing  retrigerants  and  styptics.  These  leaves  were  called 
pgtnpini,  and  the  tendrils  caprcoli.  The  juice  and  sap 
of  the  vine  ( lacrymu )  have  been  recommended  in  cal¬ 
culous  disorders,  and  said  to  be  an  excellent  application 
to  weak  eyes,  and  to  remove  specks  of  the  cornea. 
The  unripe  fruit  has  a  harsh,  rough,  sour  taste;  and 
its  expressed  juice,  verjuice,  was  much  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,  but  is  now  superseded  by  that  of  lemons:  for 
external  use,  however,  particularly  in  bruises  and 
strains,  verjuice  is  still  employed,  and  said  to  be  a  very 
useful  application.  The  dried  fruit,  called  Uvte  PASSiE 
majores,  and  minores,  q.v.  are  useful  in  pectoral 
decoctions  as  demulcents.  They  form  part  of  the  de- 
coctum  hordei  compositum,  tinctura  sennae,  and  tinc- 
tura  cardamomi  composita.  If  the  trunk  is  wounded 
in  spring,  it  affords  a  watery  juice,  used  as  a  diuretic 
and  refrigerant.  The  flowers  have  a  grateful  smell, 
which  is  raised  with  water  in  distillation,  and  contains 
a  small  portion  of  essential  oil,  which  possesses,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  flavour  of  the  flowers.  The  unripe 
fruit,  agrestce,  are  sour  and  harsh,  but  from  them  ompka- 
ciutn,  a  cooling  and  astringent  liquor,  is  expressed.  The 
ripe  fruit  is  called  uva;  the  largest  kind,  damascene  pus- 
sv/cr,  and  uvae  afford  wine,  (vide  VlNUM  ;)  and  when 
these  are  dried  in  the  sun  they  are  called  vvct  pass ue,  or 
passu/a.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

Vi'tis  a  lba,  vel  sylve'stris.  See  Bryonia 
alba. 

VYtis  id/k'a.  See  Vaccinia  and  Oxycoccus. 

VITISA'LTUS.  See  Chorea  sancti  viti. 

VITRA'RIA,  (from  its  use  in  glazing  vessels).  See 
Parietaria. 

VI'TREA  TU  NICA,  (the  membrane  of  the  vitreous 
hupaour  of  the  eye).  See  Aran  ea. 

VITRI'OLI  CO'LCOTHAR,  chalcitis  officinalis,  coli- 
ca,  colcotor,  crocus  rnartis,  the  substance  which  remains 
2fter  the  martial  vitriol  has  been  calcined  and  distilled 
for  a  long  time  by  an  intense  fire;  and.  by  that  means 
reduced  to  a  blood  red.  Mr.  Le  Fevre  mixes  two  parts 
of  filings  of  iron  with  one  of  sulphur,  and  a  little  wa¬ 
ter;  and  after  the  acid  of  sulphur  has  dissolved  the 
iron,  by  exposing  the  paste  to  the  air,  it  changes  into 
colcothar.  It  is  used  in  polishing  glass,  and  other  sub¬ 
stances,  by  artists. 

.VITRI  OLICUM  A'CIDUM,  (from  vitriolum) ; 
oleum  vitriofi ,  stagma,  acidum  primogenevm,  See  Aci  DA 
and  Sulphur. 

VITRIOLA,  (from  its  likeness  to  glass;  but  it  is 
said  also  to  derive  its  name  from  the  initial  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words,  Lade  in  7’erram  z  imando  mvenies  opti¬ 
mum  /apidem  reram  A/edicinam).  In  the  chemical 
alphabet,  vitriol  is  expressed  by  the  letter  D  the  best 
species  of  which  is  called  lunchoton  ;  other  kinds,  calca - 
dinum ,  caicutar,  cu/cotar,  calcanthos ,  calcantkum,  cal- 
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citea,  alec,  or  alech,  altinuraum,  asag i,  asamaz,  azeg, 
co/cotar,  vitriols,  combinations  of  metals  with  the 
vitriolic  acid  generally  styled  copperas,  as  if  all  vitriols 
contained  copper  only. 

The  vitriols  of  iron  are  styled  green  vitriol  ;  of  cop¬ 
per,  blue  vitriol ;  and  of  zinc,  white  vitriol.  The  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  all  combinations  of  vitriolic  acid 
but  these  appellations  have  never  been  generally  adopted. 

Vitriols  are  prepared  in  Sweden,  Germany,  England, 
and  in  many  other  countries  where  pyrites  are  plen¬ 
tiful. 

V ITRI  OLU M  AEORTI  VUM.  See  OcHRA. 

Vitri'olum  vk'neris.  See  ^Erugo  jeris. 

Vitri'olum  vi'ride,  (at  r  amentum  sutorium,  Sf  «f- 
luntoria,  because  used  for  blacking  leather).  In  pre¬ 
paring  this  salt  the  pyrites  are  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
reduced  to  a  vitriolic  earth,  which  is  washed  with  rain 
water,  and  the  liquor  conveyed  by  pipes  into  cisterns. 

It  is  then  boiled  to  a  due  consistence  in  large  leaden 
vessels,  adding  a  quantity  of  old  iron,  as  the  acid  is  in 
excess,  and  at  last  the  liquor  is  set  to  cool  in  other  ves¬ 
sels  furnished  with  sticks,  on  which  the  vitriol  crys- 
talises.  It  is  made  in  London  by  a  direct  combination 
of  its  ingredients,  as  the  salt  is  purer,  and  the  process 
more  quick  and  easy.  The  acid  must  be  diluted  ;  for 
if  concentrated  it  will  not  act  on  the  metal. 

When  made  from  pyrites,  vitriol  contains  two  kinds 
of  salts,  the  green  sulphat,  and  the  red.  The  former 
a  very  beautiful  salt,  of  a  pale  green,  styptic  and 
sensibly  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  wa¬ 
ter,  in  the  temperature  of  55" ;  but  in  less  than  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  water;  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
does  not  strike  a  black  colour  with  galls,  nor  a  blue 
with  Prussian  alkalis. 

The  other  salt  is  styled  by  Proust,  whom  we  follow,  the 
red  sulphat  ot  iron,  from  which  the  usual  properties  of 
green  vitriol  are  derived.  This  salt  cannot  be  crystal- 
ised  by  the  usual  means,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  yielding 
with  galls  a  black  precipitate,  and  with  Prussian  alkali 
a  blue.  It  may  often  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  in 
the  vitriol  of  commerce,  and  is  in  that  state  which  the 
green  sulphat  assumes  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
first  contains  0.27  of  oxygen,  the  last  48.  Each  is, 
therefore,  changed  into  the  other  by  deoxygenation  or 
oxygenation.  The  red  is  readily  converted  to  the  green  . 
sulphat  by  tin,  zinc,  or  mercury,  or  by  the  contact  of 
sulphurated  hydrogen.  Green  sulphat  of  iron  absorbs, 
nitrous  gas,  and  becomes  an  useful  agent  in  eudiometri- 
cal  experiments.  The  red  sulphat  has  been  lately  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  crystaline  form  by  M.  Huissman., 

The  best  green  vitriol  appeared  to  contain  about  one 
half  of  water,  three-eighths  of  iron,  and  more  than  0.10 
of  pure  acid.  The  English  vitriol ,  is -purely  ferrugine- 
ous ;  but  the  others  have  always  some  admixture  of 
copper.  Sixteen  ounces  of  Goslarian  vitriol  were  found 
to  contain  jyii.  of  water,  jiii.  of  acid,  ^v.  nearly  of  iron, 
and  about  ^ii.  of  coppery  but  it  often  contains  much 
less  of  the  acid. 

1  he  vitriol  of  iron  dissolves  in  its  own  water  of  cry- 
stalisation,  or  in  about  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and 
shoots  in  thick  rhomboidal  crystals.  A  watery  solution 
deposits  a  part  of  its  metallic  basis;  but  the  precipitation 
is  greatly  increased  by  a  boiling  heat.  As  the  propor¬ 
tion  ot  water  is  less,  the  more  freely  do  they  part  both 
with  their  water  and  with  their  acid. 
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From  this  Kind  of  vitriol,  the  vitriolic  acid  w  as  for¬ 
merly  extracted,  by  distilling  it  when  calcined  in  earthen 
retorts  with  long  necks,  in  a  strong  lire  continued  for 
two  days.  The  distilled  spirit  appears  of  a  dark  blackish 
colour,  and  contains  a  quantity  of  water  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  calcination  of  the  vitriol.  On  a  second 
distillation,  in  a  sand  heat,  the  water  rises  first  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  acid,  and  the  remaining  strong 
acid  becomes  clear.  This  is  the  usual  mark  for  dis¬ 
continuing  the  rectification  ;  but  at  present  this  acid 
is  extracted  from  Sulvhur,  q.  v.  The  residuum, 
after  calcination  and  distillation  for  a  long  time,  forms 
culeuthar. 

In  the  distillation  of  green  vitriol  a  sulphureous  gas  is 
copiously  given  out,  and,  with  it,  the  sulphuric  acid  sa¬ 
turated  with  sulphureous  acid  gas,  which  concretes  in 
long  striated  rays,  called  the  smoking  vitriolic  acid  of 
N or  t  hausen. 

The  medicinal  uses  of  green  vitriol  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  preparations  of  iron.  (See  Fkk- 
hum.)  The  acid  of  vitriol  retards  fermentation  and 
putrefaction,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  the  nitrous  and 
marine  acids.  When  largely  diluted  with  water  it  is 
employed  for  preventing  putrefaction,  correcting  bili¬ 
ous  acrimony,  abating  heat,  quenching  thirst,  and 
strengthening  the  stomach. 

Vitri'olum  cceiiu'leum.  Blue,  Roman,  or 
Cyprian  vitriol,  vitriol  of  copper,  cceruleus 
lapis ,  is  prepared  in  Sweden,  Germany,  &c.  from  the 
pyrites  and  copper.  It  contains  much  less  water  than 
the  vitriol  of  iron,  and  requires  about  four  times  its 
weight  for  solution.  Its  taste  is  strongly  styptic,  some¬ 
what  acid,  and  peculiarly  nauseous.  On  drying  it  loses 
about  0.36,  which  is  water  only.  If  calcined  with  a 
strong  heat,  the  acid  is  expelled,  but  not  decomposed, 
and  about  0.33  are  lost  iti  the  process.  The  remainder 
is  the  perfect  black  oxide  of  copper,  of  which  one-fifth 
is  oxygen.  A  subsulphat  of  copper  is  prepared  by  add¬ 
ing  potash,  which  absorbs  in  part  the  acid,  and  throws 
down  this  salt  in  the  form  of  a  green  precipitate.  If 
saturated  with  the  alkali  this  precipitate  is  blue,  and  is 
a  compound  of  oxide  of  copper  with  water,  which 
Proust  calls  hi/dral  of  copper.  The  subsulphat  loses  by 
distillation  only  0.14  of  water:  the  residue  boiled  with 
pure  potash  leaves  68  of  black  oxide.  The  sulphat 
is  decomposed  by  common  salt  and  acetite  of  lead.  It 
has  proved  an  useful  tonic,  if  continued  in  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  pertussis,  and  intermittent  fevers ;  on  some 
occasions  it  has  proved  diuretic  and  anthelmintic.  The 
dose  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  person,  twice  a  day,  increased  to  what  the 
stomach  will  bear  without  vomiting  ;  but  it  should  be 
increased  till  a  nausea  or  sickness  is  occasioned.  If, 
however,  in  about  a  month  no  benefit  is  obtained,  we 
should  desist  from  its  use,  as  large  quantities  of  copper, 
though  gradually  introduced,  may  be  injurious.  Dr. 
Cullen,  tlierefore,  in  cases  of  periodic  epilepsy,  after 
employing  the  medicine  constantly  daring  one  interval, 
if  the  disease  still  continues,  gives  it  only  for  some  days 
before  an  expected  accession,  and  has  thus  succeeded. 
In  the  beginning  of  fevers  it  has  been  given  in  nau¬ 
seating  doses,  3iid  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsies  ;  but  as  an 
emetic  it  seems  to  be  inferior  to  the  tartarised  anti¬ 
mony,  and  is  more  unmanageable.  As  an  escharotic  it 
h  u  been  sufficiently  known,  and  it  sometimes  brings 


on  a  good  digestion  when  mercurials  and  arsenic  have 
been  unsuccessful.  It  has  also  been  used  for  restrain¬ 
ing  haemorrhages,  and  for  removing  films  from  the  eyes 
externally  applied.  See  Lewis's  and  Cullen's  Materia 
Medica. 

\  !TRI  OLUM  A  I.  HUM ,  gill  a  vitrioli,  calcadis,  WHITE 
\  n  riot,,  or  v i TRIolat ED  zinc,  sometimes  con¬ 
tains  non,  and  then  hath  an  ochry  appearance  on  its 
surface.  It  is  colourless  when  pure,  crystalises  in  com¬ 
pressed  tetrahedral  prisms,  terminated  by  tetrahedral  py¬ 
ramids,  is  styptic  and  nauseous  to  the  taste,  dissolving 
in  little  more  than  twice  its  weight  of  water,  its  spe*- 
cific  gravity  is  l.yi2,  and  in  a  dry  heat  it  first  melts  in 
its  water  ot  crystalisation,  becoming  an  opaque  mass  - 
in  a  stronger  heat  the  acid  is  carried  off  in  the  form  of 
the  sulphureous  acid  gas.  It  is  decomposed  by  all  the 
alkalis  and  the  alkaline  earths.  Its  proportion  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  about  thirty-nine  or  forty  parts  j  but  the  quantity 
of  oxide  has  been  differently  estimated  from  twenty  to 
fitty  hundredths.  The  white  vitriol  of  commerce  is 
of  a  blueish  white,  with  ochry  stains,  of  a  granular 
texture,  in  irregular  lumps,  prepared  in  Germany  by 
roasting  blende,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  air.  The 
English  white  vitriol  is  prepared  by  a  direct  combina¬ 
tion.  All  these  salts  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  the 
zinc,  and  evaporating  it  in  an  open  vessel  with  some 
metallic  zinc,  which  will  decompose  all  the  sulphats 
except  that  of  lead  :  the  last  falls  to  the  bottom. 

In  a  medical  view  it  is  a  quick  active  emetic,  and 
consequently  preferred  where  an  immediate  discharge 
from  the  stomach  is  wanted,  particularly  in  cases  of  poi¬ 
son.  As  it  acts  without  any  distressing  nausea,  it  is 
preferred  in  debilities  of  that  organ,  to  which  per¬ 
haps  its  astringent  quality  has  contributed. 

It  is  principally  used,  externally,  in  defluxion  and  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eyes }  is  a  powerful  and  safe  errhine, 
useful  in  obstructions  of  the  nostrils  from  indurated 
mucus.  In  small  doses  it  is  considered  as  an  astrin¬ 
gent  and  a  tonic,  not  inferior  to  the  flowers  of  zinc,  and 
superior  to  them  as  an  antispasmodie,  if  joined  with 
camphor.  From  ten  to  twenty  grains,  dissolved  in  wa¬ 
ter,  operate  quickly  as  an  emetic ;  and  is  on  this  ac¬ 
count  an  useful  remedy  where  poison  has  been  swal¬ 
lowed.  In  the  chincough,  and  other  spasmodic  com¬ 
plaints,  it  is  administered  with  good  effect  in  doses  from 
half  a  grain  to  one  or  two  grains.  Dissolved  in  water 
in  the  proportion  of  ji.  to  a  pint,  it  is  used  as  an  injec¬ 
tion  in  fluor  albus,  gleets,  and  seminal  weaknesses. 

The  linimcntum  zinci  vitriolati  is  made  by  mixing  a 
scruple  of  powdered  vitriol  of  zinc  with  half  an  ounce 
of  axunge ;  is  useful  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
eyelids,  to  which  old  people  are  subject. 

Two  drams  of  this  salt,  combined  with  as  much  tur¬ 
pentine  as  will  make  a  mass,  are  to  be  divided  into 
sixty  pills.  One  or  two  ot  these  night  and  morning 
are  said  to  be  of  service  in  gleets,  gonorrhoeas.  See. 
See  Neumann’s  Chemistry  j  Lewis  and  Cullen’s  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica. 

VTTTA,  (from  vieo,  to  tie).  A  HOOD.  See  Pi- 

LEUS. 

VTT11UM  PR/EPARA'TUM.  Glass  is  rubbed 
down  to  an  impalpable  powder,  in  a  mortar  that  will 
resist  the  mechanical  action  of  its  particles ;  and  this 
powder  is  wholly  confined  to  the  treatment  of  opacities 
of  the  transparent  cornea :  it  is  most  conveniently  ap- 
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plied  when  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  honey  or  mu¬ 
cilage. 

Vi'trum  antimo'nit,  stibium.  See  Antimo- 

N1UM  V 1TRI  FI  CATO  M  • 

Vi'trum  antimo'nii  ceratum,  orydi/m  untimonii 
vitrification  cum  cera  Pharmacopceiae  Edinensis.  The 
glass  of  antimony  finely  powdered,  melted  with  wax  to 
sheath  its  acrimony.  It  is  a  preparation  first  mentioned 
in  the  Medical  Essays  of  Edinburgh,  and  recommended 
for  dysenteries.  It  is  now  neglected,  we  suspect  with 
little  reason. 

VOLA'TICA.  See  Lichen. 

VOLSELLA,  (from  cello) .  Little  forceps. 
See  Forceps. 

VOLU'TTA.  See  Mandaru. 

VO'LVA,  (from  volvo,  to  roll  up).  The  membran¬ 
ous  calyx  of  fungi. 

VO  LVULUS,  (from  the  same).  See  Iliaca  pas- 
sio,  Coltca. 

VO  MER,  ( vomo ,  to  turn  up,  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  plough-share).  A  bone  which  forms  the  posterior 
and  inferior  part  of  the  septum  nasi,  and  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  ossa  sphenoides  and  palati,  receiving  at  its 
superior  part  the  spine  of  the  body  of  the  os  sphenoides, 
and  the  perpendicular  plate  or  nasal  lamella  of  the  eth¬ 
moid,  below  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  septum. 

VO  MICA  PULMO  NUM,  (from  r onto,  to  spit  up), 
by  Hippocrates  and  Celsus  styled  ABSCESS  of  the 
lungs.  (See  Abscessus,  Scrofula,  and  Phthi¬ 
sis.)  Vomicae,  we  have  said,  are  hardened  conglobate 
glands  of  a  scrofulous  kind,  which,  as  they  do  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  regular  suppuration,  so  they  do  not  heal.  The 
cyst,  however,  suppurates,  and  the  contents  are  dis¬ 
charged.  This  is  called  an  open  vomica;  but  when 
entire  it  is  styled  occult.  In  the  latter  state  vomicae  are 
often  attended  with  great  irritability  of  the  arterial  sy¬ 
stem  ;  but  when  suppuration  begins,  all  the  symptoms 
of  real  phthisis  rapidly  supervene. 

If  the  abscess  is  not  deeply  seated  in  the  lungs  it 
bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the  breast,  and  forms  an  Em¬ 
pyema,  q.  v. ;  but  if  deep,  the  matter  will  be  discharg¬ 
ed  into  the  bronchiae.  If  the  orifice  be  small,  or  the 
whole  quantity  inconsiderable,  the  patient  discharges 
what  is  contained  in  the  lungs,  and  is  sensibly  relieved  ; 
but  if  large,  its  orifice  wide,  and  the  quantity  of  pus 
considerable,  he  dies  suddenly  from  suffocation. 

Dr.  Reid,  from  Dr.  Stark’s  manuscripts,  has  observed, 
that  tubercles  are  found,  on  dissection  of  those  who 
have  died  of  phthisis,  of  all  sizes,  from  the  smallest 
granules  to  the  bigness  of  a  horse-bean,  and  commonly 
in  clusters.  On  cutting  into  them  they  appear  of  a 
white,  smooth,  cartilaginous  substance.  In  the  small¬ 
est,  no  cavity  or  opening  appears;  in  those  farther  ad¬ 
vanced,  on  the  divided  surface  we  discover  small  ca¬ 
vities,  which  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  are  enlarged, 
and  some  contain  a  fluid,  which  may  be  pressed  through 
small  apertures  at  the  bottom.  The  larger  tubercles, 
when  emptied  of  their  contents,  appear  like  a  small 
capsula,  into  which  a  branch  of  the  aspera  arteria  has 
entered. 

Vomicae,  according  to  this  author,  are  larger  tuber¬ 
cles,  and  of  various  sizes,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter,  usually  oviform.  When  en¬ 
tire  their  contents  are  whitish,  yellow,  ash-coloured, 
greenish,  sometimes  fetid,  and.  when  ruptured  more  or 
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less  reddish.  Several  branches  of  the  aspera  arteria  are 
said  to  open  into  these  vomicae,  and  they  also  commu¬ 
nicate  with  those  contiguous :  the  apertures  of  the  latter 
are  ragged  and  irregular,  of  the  former  round  and 
smooth.  The  larger  vomicae  are  usually  found  empty  ; 
but  on  pressing  the  lungs  matter  issues  into  the  bron¬ 
chiae.  The  blanches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein 
running  upon  the  vomicae  are  found  much  contracted, 
sometimes  filled  up  with  a  fibrous  substance,  and  their 
pendulous  ends  hanging  loose  in  the  cavities  of  the  vo¬ 
mica,  completely  shut  up  and  covered  with  a  thick 
slough.  This  seems  to  explain  why  haemoptoe  does 
not  more  frequently  happen  when  so  great  a  part  of 
the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  destroyed,  and  when  it 
does  take  place,  the  manner  in  which  the  mouths  of 
the  bleeding  vessels  are  closed,  dhe  parts  of  the  lungs 
contiguous  to  the  vomicae  are  found  inflamed,  more  or 
less  solid,  and  impervious  to  air  blown  into  the  trachea; 
nor  is  air  admitted  into  the  vomicae,  except  in  very 
small  quantities.  Wherever  tubercles  or  vomicae  are 
found,  they  firmly  adhere  to  the  portion  of  the  lungs- 
near  them,  preventing  a  communication  between  their 
cavities  and  that  of  the  thorax. 

A  cough  may  be  suspected  to  arise  from  tubercles 
when  it  does  not  occur  from  evident  cold,  or  begin 
with  symptoms  of  catarrh;  when  attended  with  short¬ 
ness  of  breath,  particularly  on  motion;  when  it  is  not 
violent,  but  trifling,  so  as  even  to  be  denied  by  the  pa¬ 
tient,  and  when  it  continues  many  months.  Our  sus¬ 
picions  are  rendered  much  stronger  if  the  lungs  have 
been  severely  injured  by  the  measles,  local  inflamma¬ 
tions,  or  other  complaints ;  and  they  are  altogether  con¬ 
firmed,  if,  with  the  above  circumstances,  the  patient  be 
of  a  thin  scrofulous  habit,  of  a  fine  delicate  complexion, 
with  swelled  lips,  glandular  swellings  in  the  neck,  and 
a  hectic  fever.  See  Percival’s  Observations,  p.  223. 

VOMITOTJA,  (from  vomo,  to  vomit).  See  Eme- 
tica. 

VO'MITUS,  (from  vomo).  Vomiting,  an  in¬ 
verted  motion  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  attended 
with  increased,  often  convulsive,  action  of  the  muscles- 
of  the  belly  and  the  diaphragm.  See  Emetica. 

The  matter  discharged  has  given  different  denomina¬ 
tions  to  this  disorder:  a  mucous  evacuation  with  the 
reliques  of  undigested  food  is  called  a  pituitous  vomit¬ 
ing;  a  bilious  one  constitutes  a  bilious  vomiting  :  black¬ 
ish,  corrupt,  green,  aeruginous,  and  porraceous  dis¬ 
charges  are  generally  bilious,  changed  in  their  colour 
and  qualities  from  the  matter  contained  in  the  stomach. 
When  black  blood  is  thrown  up  it  is  called  Mels* 
na,  q.  v.  and  when  the  cause  is  distant,  as  from  a 
stone  passing  the  ureter,  it  is  called  a  symptomatic 
vomiting. 

In  the  article  of  emetics  we  have  rendered  it  probable 
that  the  action  of  the  stomach  is  irregular  and  convul¬ 
sive,  arising  chiefly  from  debility,  and  its  consequence, 
irregular  action.  Vomiting  can,  therefore,  only  be 
styled  an  idiopathic  disease, Jwhen  its  source  is  debility. 
This  simple  cause,  however,  branches  into  numerous 
others,  more  remote,  viz.  inflammation,  ulcersj  schirri, 
cancers,  and  indurations  of  this  organ,  bile,  putrid  or 
indigestible  food,  diseases  of  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  pan¬ 
creas,  spleen,  duodenum,  and  mesentery,  repelled  gout, 
haemorrhoidas;  and  eruptions,  hernia:  of  the  stomach, 
narcotic  poisons,  &c.  Though  some  of  these  causes  are 
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referable  to  irritation,  yet,  as  they  originate  in  debility 
often  of  the  stomach,  they  may  be  considered  as  causes 
of  idiopathic  vomiting.  Various  are  the  causes  of  symp¬ 
tomatic  vomiting.  These  are  an  irritation  on  the  brain, 
a  passage  ot  a  stone  through  the  ureters,  or  its  irritation 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  pregnancy,  unaccustomed 
motions,  antipathies  and  associations,  worms,  &:c. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  idiopathic  vomiting  are 
'repelled  gout  and  eruptions,  fever,  narcotic  poisons, 
particularly  excess  of  drinking,  connected  also  with 
local  diseases  of  the  stomach  itself,  the  liver,  or  the 
adjoining  viscera.  In  each  instance  the  warmest  cor¬ 
dials  are  necessary,  especially  such  as  determine  to  the 
surface,  since  we  have  seen  that  the  state  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  extreme 
vessels.  It  is  necessary,  however,  previously  to  evacuate 
any  matter  which  may  occasion  the  vomiting,  and  for 
this  purpose  we  may  refer  to  the  remarks  lately  made 
(vide  Stom  AC’HUS),  that  different  portions  of  this  organ 
may  be  excited  independent  of  the  rest,  and  that  only 
the  most  active  emetics  will,  in  many  cases,  induce  the 
action  of  the  whole,  including  the  greater  curvature. 

When  any  offensive  matter  is  introduced  which  we 
are  unable  wholly  to  evacuate  we  must  endeavour 
to  dilute,  to  render  it  harmless  by  chemical  agents,  or 
to  sheath  the  stomach  from  its  action.  Thus  we  dilute 
bile  in  cholera  by  chicken  and  mutton  broth,  often  by 
toast  and  water.  We  sheath  mineral  acids  by  magnesia 
and  alkalis,  and  precipitate  the  oxides  of  metals  from 
the  acrid  metallic  salts  in  a  milder  form.  When  we 
cannot  wholly  succeed  in  this  way,  we  sheath  the  sto¬ 
mach  by  demulcents.  < 

When  the  exciting  cause  is  removed,  the  stomach,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  must  be  restored  to  its  former 
tone  ;  but  if  connected  with  schirrosities  or  indurations 
of  the  stomach  or  liver,  we  can  only  lessen  irritability 
by  warm  opiates,  until  we  can  produce  some  effect  on 
the  more  immediate  cause. 

The  more  common  remedies  for  vomiting  are  chiefly 
of  the  stimulant  kind.  The  carbonic  acid  air  is  highly 
serviceable,  and  more  so  in  the  saline  neutral  of  Hi- 
verius,  which  is  in  itself  an  antiemetic ;  cold  is  highly 
useful,  and  cold  water,  by  its  sudden  action,  often  re¬ 
lieves  it.  Aromatics  are  in  general  advantageous,  and 
the  irritability  is  sometimes  repressed  even  by  narcotics, 
of  which  we  have  mentioned  opium,  and  must  now  add 
hemlock.  The  steel  and  zinc  are  less  doubtful  rejne- 
dies,  and  the  purer  hitters  are  often  useful,  though 
bark  is  generally  injurious.  The  powdered  camomile 
flowers,  the  colutnbo,  Winter’s  bark,  and  some  medi¬ 
cines  of  this  kind,  are  chiefly  advantageous.  Mercury 
seems  moie  peculiarly  useful  when  vomiting  is  con¬ 
nected  with  schirri,  cartilaginous  hardness,  and  other 
organical  diseases  ot  the  stomach  and  neighbouring  vis¬ 
cera  j  but  we  observe  in  the  Acta  Helvetica  crude  mer¬ 
cury  given  in  the  quantity  of  four  ounces,  with  two 
ounces  ot  oil  ot  almonds.  Aconite  is  contined  wholly 
to  schirrosities  of  the  stomach. 

External  stimuli  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  are  often 
useful.  Cupping-glasses  have  been  applied  by  ilumler, 
cataplasms  ol  nutmeg,  and  rubefacients  by  other  authors. 

The  inverted  motion  is  sometimes  continued  through 
the  whole  track  ot  the  intestines ;  and  clysters  injected, 
as  well  as  the  suppositories,  with  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  have  been  thrown  up.  In  tins  case  all  action 


must  at  first  he  checked  by  (lie  free  exhibition  of  opi¬ 
ates,  and  then  the  usual  associated  motions  may  be  in¬ 
duced  by  stimulating  the  rectum,  afterwards  the  sto¬ 
mach  (see  I i.eus).  In  all  vomitings,  food  should  be 
given  in  the  smallest  quantities,  and  some  obstinate 
chronic  discharges  ot  this  kind  have  been  relieved  by 
taking  the  mildest  food  in  the  smallest  quantity  at 
once:  sometimes  the  dose  that  could  be  retained' has 
not  exceeded  a  table-spoonful.  Toast  and  water  taken 
by  sips  has  often  also  quieted  the  most  violent  con¬ 
vulsive  action,  while  a  glass  of  brandy  or  a  beer  glass 
of  Madeira  has  had  a  similar  effect. 

As  the  facts  are  sufficiently  known,  we  have  not 
crowded  the  page  with  authorities,  and  shall  for  another 
reason  omit  an  enumeration  of  the  wonderful  sub¬ 
stances  and  more  wonderful  animals  discharged  from 
the  stomach.  Such  may  have  been  taken  in  accident¬ 
ally  with  the  food,  but  fancy,  ignorance,  and  supersti¬ 
tion  have  greatly  enlarged  the  catalogue;  and  we  fear 
the  desire  of  collecting  wonders  has  sometimes  render¬ 
ed  authors  less  willing  to  discriminate  than  they  outfit 
to  have  been. 

Other  secreted  fluids  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  are 
sometimes  discharged  by  vomiting,  and  in  jaundice  we 
have  seen  bile  vomited  which  has  been  deposited  by  an 
evacuation  from  the  exhalents.  Urine  is  sometimes 
discharged  in  the  same  way.  (Senter  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Medical  Transactions.) 

Vomiting  of  blood,  HJEMATEMEsis*  is  known  by 
dark-coloured  clotted  blood  being  thrown  up  from  the 
stomach,  usually  mixed  with  much  phlegm.  The  dis¬ 
charge  is  usually  preceded  by  a  tensive  pricking  pain 
in  the  stomach,  or  the  left  hypochondi  ium,  and  almost 
always  attended  with  a  nausea,  anxiety  of  the  praecortlia, 
a  compressing  pain  on  the  same  side,  and  faintness.  For 
the  distinction  between  discharges  of  blood  from  the 
lungs  or  stomach,  see  HiKMOPTCE. 

Bloody  vomiting  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  an  indu¬ 
rated  spleen,  a  varicous  state  of  the  vasa  brevia  of  the 
arteries  in  the  upper  left  portion  of  the  stomach,  or  of 
the  neighbouring  vessels.  Women  are  particularly  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  complaint  on  a  suppression  of  the  menses, 
from  passion,  frights,  grief,  pregnancy,  &c. ;  men  from 
suppressed  haemorrhoids. 

The  bloody  vomiting,  which  happens  about  tire  mid¬ 
dle  of  pregnancy,  in  some  plethoric  habits  is  rarefy 
injurious;  and  during  labour,  or  even  in  child-bed,  if 
the  quantity  be  small,  it  is  not  hurtful.  If  without  fever, 
if  the  habit  be  plethoric,  if  any  usual  evacuation  is  ob¬ 
structed,  it  is  not  dangerous;  but  if  a  fever  attends,  if 
the  blood  discharged  be  black  and  fetid,  or  if  induced 
by  either  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen  or  an  indura¬ 
tion  ot  the  liver,  or  attended  by  violent  syncope,  there  is 
little  hope. 

Unless  there  is  manifest  inflammation  or  plethora, 
bleeding  is  unnecessary.  A  cooling  diet,  nitre  in  cold 
water,  with  opium,  often  a  blister  to  the  stomach,  with 
absolute  rest,  will  be  useful.  Mild  demulcent  drinks 
are  sometimes  useful,  but  astringents  are  unnecessary  or 
injurious.  Gentle  purgatives  should  afterwards  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  off'  the  blood,  and  the  circulation  should 
be  promoted  in  the  extremes!  vessels  by  medicines 
which  will  not  stimulate. 

When  the  vomiting  ceases,  and  the  patient  seems 
griped  from  the  stagnant  blood,  a  table-spoonful  ol  cas- 
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tor  oil  will  be  Useful.  See  Meiboniii  Dissert.  Je  Vo- 
mitu ;  Hoffmann’s  Pract.  ot  Med. ;  Cullen  s  first  Lines, 
vol.  iii.  p.  51 — tiff.  edit.  4. 

VOX,  (abyysuj,  sono,  with  the  digamroa  prefixed). 
The  voice.  The  gift  of  speech  is  the  peculiar  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  human  race,  while  sounds  are  common  ap¬ 
parently  to  every  animal  that  breathes  with  lungs.  The 
subject  is,  therefore,  divided  naturally  into  tones  and 
articulation;  the  former  possessed  by  animals,  the  lat¬ 
ter  peculiar  to  man.  The  organs  by  which  they  are 
produced  are  also  different;  for  tones  depend  on  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  larynx,  articulation  on  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  on  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and 
the  lips.  Articulation,  however,  is  not  our  object, 
though,  as  nihil  human!  is  beyond  our  province,  we 
shall  add  a  few  words  at  the  end  on  this  subject. 

In  describing  the  larynx  (see  Aspera  ARTERIA) 
we  gave  a  general  account  of  the  parts,  their  figure  and 
situation.  A  more  minute  one  is  now  requisite;  but, 
as  in  the  ear,  we  shall  not  describe  every  cavity  or  car¬ 
tilaginous  projection,  as  the  application  is  not  obvious. 
It  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  notice  some  of  the 
more  distinct  portions  of  this  organ  which  seem  to 
have  a  connection  with  the  function. 

The  larynx  is  one-third  larger  in  males  than  in  fe¬ 
males,  and  the  eminence  on  the  thyroid  cartilage  is 
more  considerable.  The  epiglottis  seems  to  have  no 
share  in  giving  either  tone  or  articulation;  for  birds  sing 
without  it,  and  it  is  apparently  necessary  only  in  ani¬ 
mals  to  prevent  substances  from  falling  into  the  trachea. 
Behind  the  epiglottis  is  the  first  cavity  of  the  larynx,  ot 
which  the  larger  diameter  is  in  front,  the  smaller  be¬ 
hind.  This  cavity  is  filled  with  membranes  passing  to 
the  aretaenoid  cartilages,  at  the  sides;  but  is  nor,  strictly 
speaking,  the  glottis.  1  wo  pair  of  ligaments  proceed 
from  these  cartilages  to  the  posterior  concave  surface  of 
the  thyroid.  The  upper  and  exterior  ones  are  less  ten¬ 
dinous  and  elastic,  pass  from  above  the  middle  of  the 
aretaenoid  cartilage  to  about  the  middle  ot  the  scuti- 
form.  The  inferior  ligaments  are  strong,  elastic,  and 
tendinous,  covered  by  the  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and 
proceed  from  below  the  middle  of  the  aretaenoid  carti¬ 
lage,  though  far  above  its  base,  to  the  plane  angle  of 
the  thyroid  about  its  middle,  This  poition  is  more 
strictly  styled  the  glottis,  and  the  ligaments,  apparently 
from  necessity,  have  been  supposed  muscular;  but  it 
wall  be  obvious  that  a  muscular  structure  is  unneces¬ 
sary-;  for,  by  drawing  the  aretaenoid  cartilages  down, 
or  raising  the  larynx  while  the  thyroid  cartilage  is 
drawn  forward,  they'  may'  be  stretched,  and  tor  these 
purposes  numerous  muscles  are  provided.  Ihe  small 
cavity  between  the  ligaments  is  styled  the  rma  gtotti- 
dis.  T  his  is  so  accurately  closed  in  birds,  in  amphibi¬ 
ous  and  cold-blooded  animals,  that  air  can  neither  pass 
out  from,  nor  water  enter,  the  trachea  except  at  w  ill. 
In  this  way  frogs  confine  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  live 
without  any  accession  of  fresh  air  for  a  considerable 
time.  Birds,  instead  of  these  ligaments,  have  some¬ 
times  other  cartilages,  sometimes  bony  shells,  which  can 
be  closed  with  considerable  accuracy. 

Between  these  two  ligaments,  and  above  the  glottis, 
is  a  cavity  of  a  semicircular  or  a  parabolic  form,  w'hose 
•pening  is  eliptical,  and  w'hose  surface  is  covered  with 
many  mucous  cellular  sinuses.  It  is  very  large  in  ani- 
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mals  distinguished  for  vocal  powers;  but  constantly 
wanting  in  infants. 

There  are  other  ligaments  joining  the  cartilages  of 
the  larynx,  which  are  sometimes  tense  and  shining,  at 
others  membranous.  They  are  too  minute  to  merit 
particular  attention;  but  the  former  probably  assist  the 
voice.  The  whole  larynx  may  be  certainly  raised; 
but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  its  parts  can  be  moved 
independent  of  each  other.  Ferreiu  contends,  that  the 
thyroid  cartilages  may  be  drawn  forward  while  the  are¬ 
taenoid  cartilages  are  moved  in  a  contrary  direction, 
and  that  the  ligaments  are  thus  kept  tense.  This  mo¬ 
tion  mayr  be  perceived,  it  is  said,  by  the  fingei,  and  the 
cartilages,  it  is  reported,  have  been  separated  by  a 
sound  too  acute.  These  opposed  motions  come,  how¬ 
ever,  before  us  in  a  suspicious  shape,  since  the  fact  is 
adduced  in  aid  of  a  theory;  but  it  certainly  has  re¬ 
ceived  some  support  from  other  anatomists.  Haller  ap¬ 
pears  to  deny  them,  and  thinks  that  if  the  scutiform  carti¬ 
lage  is  drawn  forward,  tli  .t  the  whole  larynx  follow*; 
but  a  similar  suspicion  attaches  to  his  evidence. 

The  arteries  of  the  larynx  are  the  superior  and  infe¬ 
rior.  The  former  is  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  a 
branch  of  the  external  carotid,  and  often  not  inferior  in 
size  to  the  cerebral  or  interior  carotid:  they  appear 
three  almost  equal  branches;  but  sometimes  the  thy¬ 
roid  arises  a  few'  lines  above  the  separation  of  the  cere¬ 
bral.  It  descends  in  a  tortuous  direction,  forming  a 
circle  with  its  opposite,  and  sinking  into  the  surcula  of 
the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland,  as  is  usual  in  conglo¬ 
merate  glands.  Branches  go  to  the  aspera  arteria  and 
the  neighbouring  organs;  but  the  laryngeal  artery,  which 
often  rises  separately  from  the  trunk  of  the  external 
carotid,  sometimes  from  the  pharyngeal,  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  a  branch  of  the  thyroid,  passing  to  the  larynx 
between  tbe  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  os  hyoides. 

The  inferior  thyroid  is  equal  to  the  vertebral  artery, 
sometimes  larger,  and  even  larger  than  the  whole  sub¬ 
clavian  from  whence  it  arises.  It  has  sometimes  sprung 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  in  one,  perhaps  one  in¬ 
stance  only,  from  the  carotid. 

The  veins  do  not  always  follow  the  arteries;  the  first 
order  is  that  of  the  inferior  thyroids,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  double,  and  rise  from  the  left  subclavian,  ac¬ 
companying  the  lesser  branches  of  the  low'er  thyroid  ar¬ 
tery.  Another  vein  is  connected  with  the  jugular,  and 
a  principal  branch  passes  w'ith  the  artery  under  the 
scutiform  cartilage.  The  middle  thyroid  veins,  usually 
two,  belong  to  the  internal  jugular,  between  its  origin 
and  the  superior  jugular.  The  superior  thyroid  is  sin¬ 
gle,  or  arises  from  two  roots  which  quickly  unite. 

The  principal  nerve  of  the  larynx  is  the  recurrent, 
w'hose  course  we  have  carefully  described,  page  t?44 
(see  Nervi).  It  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  eighth 
pair;  and,  though  it  sends  branches  to  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  and  the  different  plexuses,  which  supply  or¬ 
gans  not  wholly  subservient  to  the  will,  it  seems  to 
preserve  its  own  medullary  substance  without  addition. 
Having  ran  a  long  course,  for  this  purpose,  it  returns 
to  supply  the  larynx  with  pow'ers  entirely  voluntary. 

We  have  engaged  in  tins  disquisition,  which,  though 
apparently  minute,  might  havebeen  rendered  much  mote 
so,  to  show  that  the  organ  of  the  voice  is  peculiarly  con¬ 
structed;  that  the  arrangement  of  its  arteries  nnd  nerves 
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is  uncommon  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  motions  of  its 
parts  are  free,  and  the  muscular  organs  numerous  and 
minute.  A  more  complicated  structure  is  scarcely 
found  in  the  eye  or  ear.  Voice  consists  in  the  passage 
ot  the  air  through  the  glottis  in  expiration,  though 
some  sounds  are  made,  as  in  pertussis  and  croop,  dur¬ 
ing  inspiration.  In  cases  of  wounds,  however,  where 
the  air  does  not  pass  through  the  glottis,  the  voice  is 
lost,  except  in  birds,  which  have  an  additional  organ  at 
the  divarication  of  the  trachea,  viz.  dense  membranes 
placed  parallel  to  each  other.  The  air,  in  its  passage, 
produces  tremors  in  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  and 
the  tenser  ligaments  already  described;  for,  if  these  are 
covered  with  an  additional  quantity  of  mucus,  as  in 
a  cold,  or,  if  the  air  is  forced  through  the  glottis  after 
death,  the  sound  is  neither  clear  nor  distinct.  The 
deepest  roarings  are  produced  by  animals  which  have 
the  cartilages  of  the  trachea  entire ;  and,  if  not  entire, 
imbricated,  or  which  have  bones  instead  of  cartilages, 
as  the  lion,  elephant,  and  peacock.  On  the  contrary, 
the  voice  is  weak  in  the  hedgehog  and  casowary,  un¬ 
pleasantly  deep  and  harsh  in  aquatic  birds,  in  which 
the  elastic  membranes  in  the  second  larynx  repeat  the 
sound.  The  vibration,  which  is  partly  in  the  whole 
larynx,  may  be  felt  with  the  finger,  and  the  tremor, 
probably  conveyed  with  the  ligaments,  excites  the  same 
tone  in  other  vibrating  bodies,  as  in  glass.  By  con¬ 
tinuation  these  tremors  may  be  increased  so  as  to  break 
the  glass.  Ferrein  also  found,  that  if  the  whole  la¬ 
rynx  was  removed,  except  the  ligaments,  air  forced 
through  them  produced  the  same  sound  as  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  when  alive. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  in  a  structure  which 
consists  chiefly  of  ligaments  distended  by  powers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  force,  so  great  a  variety  of  voices  and  tones  can 
be  produced.  Ferrein  indeed  tells  us,  that,  by  only 
contracting  the  glottis,  he  could  produce  the  sounds  of 
an  ox  and  a  man.  The  fact  is,  however,  incredible; 
and  the  experiment  has  not  succeeded  in  other  hands. 
It  may  appear  still  more  difficult  to  explain  why  the  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  glottis  should  sometimes  move  more 
quickly,  so  as  to  produce  acute  tones ;  sometimes  more 
slowly,  so  as  to  sound  graver  ones.  Observation,  how¬ 
ever,  has  afforded  us  some  clue.  We  have  seen,  that 
the  larynx  is  moveable,  and  it  has  been  seen  to  rise  in 
acute  sounds,  and  to  descend  in  grave  ones.  Hence  those 
whose  voices  are  naturally  too  grave  conquer  the  defect 
by  raising  the  larynx.  In  producing  musical  sounds 
after  ten  tones,  we  commence  a  new  octave.  Some 
men,  however,  can  produce  twelve;  very  fine  singers 
exceed  sixteen,  descending  equally  far  below  the 
gravest  tone.  To  produce  this  variation  of  four  octaves 
the  ascent  and  descent  must  be  very  considerable, 
amounting  to  an  inch  in  each  direction,  or  two  in  the 
whole.  In  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  sirtger  the  head  is 
thrown  back,  to  admit  of  the  greatest  possible  elevatiou 
of  the  larynx. 

Though  the  facts  be  admitted,  the  application  is  npt 
easy.  If  the  difference  of  the  tones  is  owing  to  the  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished  length  of  the  larynx,  we  ought  to 
find,  from  the  rules  of  phonics,  that  raising  the  latter  so 
as  to  increase  the  length  should  produce  grave  sounds, 
while  shortening  it  must  occasion  acute  ones.  Dodart, 
who  suggested  this  distinction,  supposed,  therefore. 
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that  ihe  larynx  in  its  ascent  contracted  the  glottis,  an! 
in  descending  admitted  of  its  exp’ansion.  Some  mus¬ 
cular  contraction  has  also  been  suspected  in  the  liga¬ 
ments,  an  idea  countenanced  by  Morg'agni  (Adversaria 
Anatomica,  ii.  31).  Thus  the  larger  glottis  of  the 
male  is  calculated  to  afford  graver  sounds  than  the  more 
contracted  one  ol  the  female.  Animals  also,  which 
have  deep-toned  voices,  have  very  large  glottes,  as  the 
phoca,  the  ox,  ardea  stellaria,  &c.  Birds,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  who  sound  the  acutest  notes,  have  the  glottis  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  greatest  contraction.  From  this,  in  Do- 
dart’s  opinion,  all  the  varieties  of  tone  are  derived;  and 
a  variation  not  exceeding  one  fifty-fourth  of  a  \silk- 
worm's  thread  or  one- three-hundred  and  fifty-fourth  of 
a  hair  will,  in  his  opinion,  produce  a  difference  of 
tone. 

Dodart  was,  however,  aware  of  the  effect  also  of  the 
tension  of  the  ligaments;  but  in  his  system  it  had  only 
a  secondary  office.  Ferrein,  by  his  experiments,  first- 
raised  its  importance,  and  he  contended,  that,  though 
by  the  constriction  of  the  glottis  the  force  of  the  sound 
was  inci  eased,  the  tone  was  not  changed  ;  lie  observed 
that  when  the  ligaments  vibrated  more  rapidly,  the 
sound  was  more  acute ;  when  all  vibration  was  pre¬ 
vented,  that  the  sound  was  suspended.  If,  by  any  impe¬ 
diment,  one  half  of  the  ligament  was  only  suffered  to  vi¬ 
brate,  the  sound  was  increased  an  octave,  and  to  a  fifth 
if  a  third  part  of  its  length  only  was  free;  if  divided  by  a 
kind  of  bridge,  in  the  middle*,  it  formed  two  cords,  each 
of  which  was  an  octave  more  acute  than  the  original  tone. 
If  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  the  voice  will 
ascend  unequally.  If  the  middle  part  of  one  ligament 
only  is  left  free,  while  the  other  is  entire,  there  "will  be 
a  symphony  of  two  tones,  differing  by  an  octave;  3tid  if 
every  other  part  of  the  glottis  is  destroyed,  except  the 
connection  of  the  ligaments,  they  will  produce  the 
same  tones  as  before.  Yet,  it  is  difficult  to  show  by 
what  mechanism  these  changes  are  induced  in  the  iivincr 
body ;  for,  though  the  tension  may  be  increased,  and 
in  part  the  length,  yet  no  mechanism  is  adapted  to  li¬ 
mit  the  length  of  the  cord,  or  to  divide  it;  nor  are  the 
experiments  of  Ferrein  wholly  uncontradicted,  even  by 
the  members  of  the  French  Academy,  before  whom 
they  were  made. 

The  consequence  of  these  experiments,  which  have 
occasioned  a  considerable  controversy  extended  to  a 
great  length,  is  obvious,  viz.  that  theg^ofti?  is  not  only  a 
wind  but  a  stringed  instrument.  It  ^evident  in  birds, 
where  it  can  be  closed  so  accurately  that  not  the  small¬ 
est  drop  of  water  can  penetrate,  and  whose  notes, 
though  within  a  limited  scale,  ascend  high,  and  by  the 
most  minute  divisions,  that  the  rima  must  be  a  princi¬ 
pal  agent.  It  is  equally  certain,  from  the  effects  of 
disease,  that  the  tension  of  the  ligaments  is  not  less  ne¬ 
cessary.  Yet,  together,  they  go  but  a  little  way  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  very  minute  and  complicated  variation  of 
tire  tones  of  this  most  exquisite  instrument,  the  human 
voice.  Auxiliary  organs  are  undoubtedly  required,  and 
these  are  the  nose,  the  palate,  perhaps  the  uvula  and 
the  lips.  The  latter  in  particular  vary  the  acuteness  of 
the  sound  from  a  bawl  to  a  whistle,  though  by  no 
means  the  cause  of  acute  sounds  in  general.  These 
organs,  however,  greatly  influence,  indeed  are  the  sole 
cause  of,  articulate  sounds,  as  philologists  particularly 
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show,  and  who,  from  the  influence  of  each  organ,  di¬ 
vide  letters  into  labial,  palatal,  nasal,  &c. 

The  voice  is  greatly  injured  by  causes  which  seem 
to  affect  the  tension  of  the  ligaments,  and  the  action  of 
those  very  minute  muscles  which  move  the  parts  ot 
the  crlcttis  on  each  other.  A  catarrh  produces  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  larynx,  and  destroys  the  voice,  not  only 
by  diminishing  the  elasticity  of  the  ligaments,  but  by 
the  mucus  secreted,  which  apparently  prevents  their  vi¬ 
brations.  We  have  seen  that  inflammation  increases 
the  tension  of  nerves,  and  consequently  their  sensibility. 
This  change,  therefore,  shows  that  the  ligaments  are 
only  simple  solids,  acted  on  by  the  muscles  as  living 
organs.  The  influence  of  the  muscles  is  particularly 
felt  in  this  part,  from  diseases  arising  from  debility. 
We  have  remarked  the  change  of  voice  in  fevers,  and 
the  true  copy  from  nature  in  the  pages  of  our  great  dra¬ 
matic  bard,  who  represents  Caesar,  when  in  the  fit  of  an 
intermittent,  as  crying  with  the  “  voice  of  a  sick  girl.” 
In  hysteric  diseases  the  sound  of  the  voice  also  is  great¬ 
ly  changed,  and  sometimes  wholly  destroyed.  A  sin¬ 
gularity,  however,  not  easy  to  explain  is,  that  the  voice 
will  be  sometimes  recovered  for  a  few  minutes,  perhaps 
for  a  few  hours,  without  any  evident  cause,  and  be 
again  lost.  It  has  happened  also  that  a  sentence  begun 
in  a  grave  tone  has  been  involuntarily  continued  in  an 
acute  one. 

In  palsy,  not  only  the  voice  is  weakened,  but  the  ar¬ 
ticulation  in  a  great  degree  lost.  The  former  arises 
from  the  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  the 
latter  from  the  same  affection  of  the  tongue,  lips,  &c. 
Each  is,  in  some  degree,  recovered,  and  the  articula¬ 
tion  is  apparently  again  learnt.  Words  are  mistaken 
from  the  injured  recollection,  often  from  a  disturbance 
of  the  usual  associations;  and  sometimes  when  the  pro¬ 
per  word  is  pronounced  with  difficulty,  a  more  easy 
one,  which  leads  to,  rather  than  expresses,  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  preferred.  The  mind  recovers  slowly  and  spon¬ 
taneously;  in  the  recovery  ot  the  articulation,  it  appears 
that  muscular  fibres,  different  from  those  usually  em¬ 
ployed  tor  a  given  putpose,  are  called  in  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  such  as  are  injured,  as  the  rotators  of  the  thigh 
are  employed  to  raise  the  leg. 

It  will  be  more  easy  to  understand  how,  from  the 
elevation  of  the  larynx,  and  the  continuation  of  an 
acute  tone,  the  lungs  may  be  diseased,  the  vessels  of 
the  head  filled,  and  vertigo,  or  even  apoplexy,  come 
on  ;  for  if  the  lima  glottidis  is  closed,  and  the  acute 
tone  continued  with  slow  expiration,  all  the  effects  ot 
impeded  respiration  will  ensue.  Bartholine  has  men¬ 
tioned  a  case  in  which  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx 
Were  torn  asunder  by  a  similar  effort;  and  Pliny  re¬ 
cords  a  story  of  a  nightingale  dying,  from  extraordi¬ 
nary  exertions  to  excel  a  rival.  Plutarch  records  of 
Gracchus,  that,  from  violent  exertion  in  speaking,  his 
voice  sunk  into  a  feminine  treble,  from  which  he  was 
recalled  by  a  servant  giving  the  proper  tone  with  a 
pipe. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  sound  a  graver  note  than  the 
structure  of  his  larynx  Will  permit,  his  voice  will  fail, 
and  no  sound  be  produced ;  for  the  ligaments  will  be  re¬ 
laxed  by  the  extreme  exertion,  and  the  rima  glottidis  no 
longer, closed  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  Singers 
require  frequently  Some  fluid  to  moisten  the  mouth; 
tor  the  rapid  motion  of  tire  air  exhales  all  the  moisture. 


and  thoftgh  the  fluid  does  not  reach  the  glottis,  yet 
moistening  the  parts  around  supplies  the  secreted  fluid, 
as  washing  out  the  mouth  will  take  off  a  dryness  ill  the 
throat. 

The  subject  of  singing  would  carry  us  beyond  the 
proper  object  of  this  work;  yet  we  must,  as  anatomists, 
remark,  that  the  perfect  singer  must  have  a  most  accu¬ 
rate  ear  so  as  to  discover  the  minutest  error:  a  perfect, 
symmetry  of  the  organs  of  voice;  the  ligaments  ot  the 
larynx  equally  tense,  and  balanced  most  nicely  by  the 
powers  of  the  muscles  in  each  side;  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx  perfectly  equal,  a  circumstance  by  no  means 
constant;  the  cavities  on  each  side  equally  deep,  lor 
they  are  sometimes  unequal ;  and  the  cornua  of  the  os 
hyoides  of  the  same  length.  In  case  of  any  consider¬ 
able  defect  in  this  equilibrium,  the  two  sides  of  the  la¬ 
rynx  will  not  produce  the  same  tone.  Tissot  remarks 
that  after  puberty  the  fibres  of  the  glottis  are  thicker, 
and  emit  a  graver  tone,  but  not  equally  or  the  same  in 
every  part,  from  which  a  false  voice  often  follows. 
Taglini  remarks,  that  in  a  celebrated  female  singer  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  were  peculiarly  firm. 

See  Morgagni  Adversaria,  v.  6 7,  vi.  529;  Caldani 
Syndesmologia ;  Amman  de  Loque-la;  Eustachii  labu- 
lae;  fabricius  deLarynge;  Dodart  dans les Memoires de 
PAcademie,  1700;  Ferrein  dans  les  meraes,  1741; 
Santorini  Lettres  sur  la  Nouveau  Systeme  delaVoix; 
Dodard  Lettre  a,  M.  D.  sur  le  Nouveau  Systeme,  &c. ; 
Piunge  de  Voce  ejusque  Organis;  Halleri  Elementa 
Physiologiae,  vol.  iii.;  Wedel  de  Voce  et  ejus  Af- 
fectibus. 

Vox  absci'ssa,  (from  toco,  to  coll,  and  abseda,  to  be 
taken  away).  See  Abscissio. 

VULNERA'RIA,  (from  xulnus,  a  wound) ;  trauma¬ 
tica ;  VULNERAR1ES  ;  medicines  suited  to  promote 
the  cure  of  wounds.  As  this,  however,  is  wholly  an 
operation  of  nature,  the  surgeon  has  hardly  any  other 
object  than  to  avoid  or  remove  the  circumstances  which 
might  impede  it.  No  internal  medicine  can  be  of  use 
to  obviate  or  remove  recent  wounds ;  and,  at  least, 
what  are  styled  v ulnerarics  can  have  no  effect.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other 
tonics,  may  be  sometimes  useful  in  correcting  the 
weakness  of  the  system  ;  but  as  they  are  intended  to 
answer  a  particular  indication,  they  should  be  included 
under  that  title.  Cullen. 

Vulnera'ria  a'qua.  See  Arouebusabe. 

VU'LNUS.  A  WOUND;  purictura ,  a  recent  bloody 
solution  of  continuity  in  the  soft  parts,  made  by  a  hard, 
sharp  instrument.  When  inflicted  by  obtuse  instru¬ 
ments  it  is  styled  lactrata.  Dr.  Cullen  defines  it 
a  recent  solution  of  continuity,  bloody,  of  some  soft 
part,  occasioned  by  violence  done  to  the  part. 

Superficial  wounds,  when  cleaned  from  the  blood, 
&c.  are  perceptible  to  the  sight;  but  when  beyond  its 
reach  they  are  better  examined  with  the  finger  than 
the  probe ;  where  too  small  for  the  finger,  a  bougie  is 
preferable  from  its  flexibility  ;  but  it  gives  no  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  bone,  or  the  nature  of  any  foreign 
body  lodged  there.  In  examining  a  wound  we  should 
know  the  attitude  of  the  patient  when  he  received  it, 
the  kind  of  weapon,  its  direction,  force,  and  the  nature 
of  the  discharges. 

The  danger  of  the  wound  is  in  proportion  to  the  sire 
of  the  vessels  divided,  and  the  importance  of  the  injured 
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part  to  ]i fe.  The  nearer  a  wound  is  to  a  vital  part  the 
more  dangerous  ;  and  those  in  the  joints,  or  in  any  part 
subject  to  constant  motion,  as  in  the  lungs  or  belly,  are 
supposed  to  be  healed  with  peculiar  difficulty.  But  tor 
this  decision  there  is  little  real  foundation.  The  attend¬ 
ing  symptoms,  the  age,  constitution,  customs,  and  habits 
ot  the  patient  should  influence  our  prognostic,  and  the 
probable  consequences  at  least  hinted  at.  If  a  principal 
artery  or  nerve  is  wounded,  a  fatal  hemorrhage  or  a 
future  palsy  may  be  apprehended,  and  the  separation  of 
the  tendon  destroys  the  motion  of  a  joint.  An  immo¬ 
derate  suppuration  in  a  deep  wound  may  cause  a  hectic 
fever,  or  consume  the  patient  in  a  marasmus,  while 
great  loss  of  blood  endangers  a  dropsy. 

But  to  be  more  particular.  The  size  of  wounds  is  by 
no  means  a  criterion  of  their  danger,  for  in  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  Transactions  and  Medical  Commentaries  there 
are  many  instances  of  the  cure  of  the  most  formidable 
injuries  of  this  kind.  If,  however,  the  heart,  perhaps 
the  spleen,  the  liver,  near  the  vena  portae,  or  any  large 
vessel  is  wounded,  death  will  soon,  if  it  do  not  immedi¬ 
ately,  ensue;  and  the  same  fatal  event  will  follow  wounds 
of  the  more  considerable  vessels  in  either  extremity,  as 
well  as  ot  the  intestines,  diaphragm,  or  mesentery. 
I.ven  the  small  vessels,  if  wounded  where  the  haemor¬ 
rhage  can  neither  be  stopped  by  pressure  or  a  suture, 
as  in  the  brain,  sometimes  the  radial  artery  of  the  fore 
arm,  Ac.  will  soon  be  fatal.  A  division  of  any  consi¬ 
derable  nerve,  as  of  the  spinal  marrow,  a  deep  wound 
of  the  cerebellum,  are  of  course  fatal;  and  should  the 
great  cardiac  plexus  be  deeply  wounded,  the  event 
would  not  be  different:  but  a  wound  in  any  other 
nerve  of  the  internal  organs  is  of  less  importance,  as 
they  are  so  minutely  mixed  and  again  separated,  so  that 
a  weakness  rather  than  a  destruction  of  the  functions  of 
the  part  will  ensue.  Wounds  which  interrupt  the 
Junction  of  respiration,  or  those  which  prevent  the' pass¬ 
age  ot  chyle  to  the  blood-vessels,  must  be  equally  fatal. 

A  wound  is,  in  the  first  instance,  merely  a  simple  di¬ 
vision  of  a  soft  part,  and  if  the  lips  are  again  brought 
together  and  confined,  either  by  a  plaster  or  a  suture, 
they  will  unite  with  little  difficulty.  This  is  what  the 
Surgeons  style  healing  by  the  first  intention.  If,  however, 
neglected,  the  parts  around  swell,  the  lips  become 
fuller,  red,  and  retracted,  the  bottom  of  the  wound  is 
more  conspicuous,  inflammation  and  fever  ensue.  A 
cake  of  coagulated  blood  accumulates,  below  which  a 
thinner  fluid  exudes,  which  soon  becomes  purulent. 

I  he  cake  is  then  thrown  oft,  new  flesh  is  apparently 
formed  under  the  purulent  matter,  which  soon  fills  up 
the  cavity,  and  even  rises  above  it.  Should  the  wound 
be  lacerated,  the  process  of  suppuration  is  attended 
with  greater  pain  and  inflammation  :  it  extends  to  the 
ragged  edges  of  the  wound,  and  the  cavity  is  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  destruction  of  those  parts  whose 
organisation  by  the  bruise  or  laceration  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  a  muscle  has  been  divided,  the  retraction 
of  the  parts  is  more  considerable,  and  they  must  be 
brought  together  by  a  few  stitches,  or  the  time  required 
in  healing  will  be  very  considerable.  If  the  muscle  is 
wholly  divided,  the  use  of  the  part  which  it  supplies 
will  be  in  a  great  degree  last,  though  by  the  union 
which  takes  place  it  will  be  partly  again  recovered, 
burgeons  have  been  greatly  divided  respecting  ihe  pro¬ 
priety  or  advantages  of  sutures,  While  some  authors, 
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particularly  Mr.  Bell,  think  them  always  advisable,  ex¬ 
cept  m  the  slightest  cuts ;  others  endeavour  to  supply 
then  place  by  slips  of  sticking  plaster.  The  latter  will 
not,  however,  always  succeed,  and  the  former  actin°-  as 
irritating  substances  often  increase  inflammation.  \Ve 
i.n  e  mentioned  the  stitches  cursorily,  as  we  always  wish 
to  avoid  them  for  this  reason;  but  the  sticking  plaster 
wdl  not  always  retain  the  lips  of  the  wound  in  their 
proper  situation  without  the  assistance  of  the  stitches. 
When  they  are  necessary,  however,  they  should  be  as 
tew  as  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  granulations  which  fill  wounds  rise  in  small  pro¬ 
tuberances,  from  which  their  name  is  derived.  They 
have  been  styled  new  flesh,  an  idea  to  which  their  red 
colour  has  given  birth.  It  is  not,  however,  an  organised 
body,  though  vessels  are  freely  distributed  through  it 
from  an  extension  probably  of  the  serpentine  arteries 
around.  The  proof  of  its  not  being  an  organised  body 
is,  that  it  has  no  functions ;  when  its  growth  is  at  an 
end  it  assumes  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  condensed 
cellular  substance,  and  it  expatiates  beyond  its  bound¬ 
aries  in  a  fungous  substance,  vulgarly  styled  proud  flesh. 
It  extends,  however,  but  slightly  beyond  its  limits,  and 
is  soon  covered  with  skin,  but  the  cicatrix  is  tumid  and 
unequal.  When  the  parts  are  not  brought  properly 
together,  the  cicatrix  is  depressed,  seamed,  and  uneven^ 
but  in  each  case  vessels  are  plentifully  dispersed  through 
the  covering,  which  is  not  the  real  cutis,  for  in  wounds 
this  is  never  regenerated;  and  when  the  skins  of  animals 
are  prepared,  there  is  always  a  hole  where  a  former 
wound  has  been  inflicted. 

1  he  wound  of  an  artery  is  known  by  observing  the 
blood  thrown  out  in  regularly  returning  jets,  synchron¬ 
ous  with  the  pulse.  If  the  artery  is  considerable,  and 
cannot  be  secured,  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  fatal.  If  so 
great  only  as  to  induce  faintness,  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
collapse,  and  a  coagulum  of  blood  closes  the  wound. 
The  limb  below  is  at  first  colder  and  weaker,  but  the 
anastomosing  branches  soon  supply  it,  and  the  natural 
warmth  returns.  Any  artery,  however,  so  large  as  ta 
induce  considerable  palsy  from  its  wound  would  be  fatal 
from  the  discharge :  palsy  is  only  seeu  when  the  vessel 
is  tied  above  an  aneurismal  sac. 

When  extraneous  bodies  are  extracted,  if  itcan.be 
done  with  safety,  the  haemorrhages  suppressed,  all  mor¬ 
bid  tension  in  the  wounded  part,  if  possible,  removed, 
and  the  lips  of  the  wound  brought  properly  together, 
the  dressings  may  be  pledgets  of  soft  lint,  covered,  if 
necessary,  with  tow,  spread  with  some  digestive  oint¬ 
ment.  These  may  be  secured  by  bandages,  aud  the 
first  dressings  are  usually  allowed  to  remain  two  or 
three  days,  or  until  the  discharge  of  matter  renders  their 
separation  easy.  After  the  first  dressings  are  removed, 
they  may  be  repeated  every  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  or  acrimony  of  the 
discharge.  If  a  warm  digestive  is  required,  a  little  of 
the  oleum  terebinthinae  vel  balsami  capivae  may  be 
added  to  the  unguentum  resinae  flavae.  When  the 
wound  is  dressed  it  should  be  gently  pressed  with  soft 
lint,  and  not  rudely  wiped,  as  was  formerly  the  custom, 
when  it  was  supposed  that  the  pus  was  injurious.  We 
now  know  that  the  granulations  shoot  most  success¬ 
fully  under  its  protection. 

Mr.  Sharp  observes,  that  the  principal  interruption 
to  the  healing  of  a  wound  made  with  a  sharp  instru- 
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ment  is  the  fungus,  which  lie  suppresses  by  dry  lint  and 
a  pr -per  compress.  If  it  advances  above  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  he  recommends  touching  the  edges  only  with 
some  gentle  escharotic.  A  general  relaxation  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  more  frequent  impediment  to  the  healing  of  a 
wound,  which  then  assumes  a  glassy  appearance,  with 
.white  lips,  and  resembles  in  its  nature  an  ulcer.  Tonics 
internally,  and  the  bark,  with  lime-water  externally, 
are  in  this  case  the  best  remedies.  When  all  impedi¬ 
ments  are  removed,  nature  soon  forms  a  cicatrix.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  instrument  has  passed  obliquely  through  the 
skin,  and  the  extremity  of  the  wound  is  above  its  orifice, 
the  sinus  may  be  sometimes  united  by  pressure,  or  the 
whole  may  be  opened,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  the 
orifice  the  depending  part. 

These  are  chiefly  the  appearances  of  simple  wounds, 
where  no  adventitious  circumstances  give  a  colour  or  a 
variety  to  the  symptoms.  If  the  patient  be  strong, 
vigorous,  and  of  a  full  habit,  the  wound  is  attended  with 
considerable  inflammation,  and  violent  fever  ensues.  If 
not  kept  at  rest,  if  the  mind  be  not  calm  and  composed, 
but  agitated  by  anxiety  or  passion,  the  fever  is  still  more 
violent.  The  topical  injury  is  increased  by  the  fever, 
which  is  in  turn  augmented  by  the  inflammation  of  the 
wound.  In  this  case,  the  strictest  diet,  the  most  cool¬ 
ing  plan,  with  camphor  and  opium,  soothing  the  mind 
by  every  consolatory  prospect,  and  avoiding  every  source 
of  additional  distress,  are  highly  necessary.  In  the  op¬ 
posite  circumstances,  the  wound  is  ichorous,  the  lips 
pale,  the  discharge  thin,  as  already  mentioned,  and  the 
opposite  course  must  be  pursued. 

When  the  artery  has  been  tied,  there  are  often  small 
bleedings  from  almost  imperceptible  vessels,  which  a 
bandage  will  frequently  relieve.  When  they  occur  in 
the  young  and  strong,  they  arise  from  fulness,  and  na¬ 
ture  will  in  general  heal  the  orifice  by  the  coagulation 
of  the  discharge.  If,  however,  it  continues,  it  has  been 
sometimes  useful  to  take  some  blood  from  a  vein,  or, 
by  taking  off  the  ligature  from  one  of  the  smaller 
arteries,  to  encourage  topical  bleeding.  When  these 
haemorrhages  arise  in  feeble  habits,  the  bark  with  wine 
are  necessary,  and  the  -wound  may  be  sprinkled  with 
starch,  or  the  powder  of  gum-arabic.  If  this  should  fail, 
the  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  pure  alcohol  saturated  with 
this  gum  may  be  applied,  or  indeed  any  other  resinous 
tincture,  which  deposits  its  contents  on  the  addition  of 
a  serous  fluid,  the  coagulation  of  which  also  the  alcohol 
assists.  A  steady  pressure  is  afterwards  necessary,  and 
if  a  bandage  cannot  conveniently  be  applied,  the  hand 
of  an  assistant  must  supply  its  place. 

Wounds  in  the  principal  internal  blood-vessels  are 
all  deemed  mortal ;  but  blood  is  sometimes  discharged 
from  smaller  vessels  into  the  cavity  of  the  breast  or  of 
the  belly.  If  in  the  breast  it  occasions  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  increased  in  an  erect  posture;  though,  if 
blood  is  discharged  into  both  the  cavities  of  the  breast, 
the  patient  can  only  lie  on  his  back,  or  stand  in  an  erect 
posture.  If  the  wound  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
breast  the  patient  must  be  laid  on  the  wounded  side, 
and  the  lungs  replaced,  that  the  blood  may  pass  out  ; 
but  if  in  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  an  opening  must 
be  made  behind  and  below,  about  five  inches  from  the 
spine;  but  until  the  haemorrhage  appears  to  have  ceased, 
w  hich  may  be  judged  of  by  the  strength  and  equality 
of  the  pulse,  and  the  warmth  of  the  patient's  extremities, 
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the  operation  will  be  useless.  When  the  opening  is 
made,  the  expulsion  of  the  matter  is  assisted  by  the 
efforts  of  respiration.  In  these  cases  the  patient  must 
be  kept  still,  and  gentle  opiates  given  if  a  cough  at¬ 
tends. 

Wounds  of  the  abdomen  require  a  particular  atten¬ 
tion  lest  the  viscera  be  protruded,  or  the  air  have  ac¬ 
cess,  which  will  produce  inflammation.  If  the  viscera 
are  not  protruded,  it  is  easily  perceived  if  they  are 
wounded,  by  the  acute  pain  and  fever,  with  faintness, 
anxiety,  hiccough,  &:c.  The  external  aperture  must  be 
carefully  closed,  but  another  inconvenience  then  fol¬ 
lows,  for  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  receives  the  extra- 
vasated  blood  and  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  from 
whence  cold  sweats,  fainting,  and  death,  soon  ensue. 
Yet  when  the  intestines  have  been  wounded  and  pro¬ 
truded,  if  soon  replaced,  the  wound  contracts,  and 
sometimes  heals,  by  adhering  to  the  parietes  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  sometimes  by  passing  a  few  stitches  through  it, 
leaving  the  extremities  through  the  external  wound  as 
formerly  directed.  #  The  whole  process  must  be  hastened, 
for  in  proportion  to  the  time  the  intestine  is  exposed 
to  the  air  the  danger  is  increased. 

Wounds  in  the  cavities  of  thejoints  are  equally  injur¬ 
ed  by  the  access  of  air,  and  should  be  immediately  closed; 
but  if  attended  with  fracture  or  severe  dislocation,  Am¬ 
putation  cannot  be  avoided:  vide  inverbo.  Wounds 
of  the  nerves,  if  the  nerve  is  not  wholly  divided,  are 
often  attended  with  symptoms  of  irritation,  which 
makes  the  division  of  the  whole  nerve  necessary.  (See 
Tetanus.)  Where  this  is  inexpedient  or  impractica¬ 
ble,  large  doses  of  opium  internally,  with  its  topical 
application,  or  the  topical  application  either  of  narcotics 
or  indirect  stimulants  will  sometimes  succeed.  In 
these,  and  in  wounds  of  the  joints,  every  tiling  soothing 
and  calming  is  peculiarly  useful. 

In  the  general  conduct  of  wounded  persons  some  re¬ 
gard  should  be  paid  to  former  habits.  The  coal-heaver 
cannot  be  fed  so  low  as  the  more  abstemious  student, 
and  in  general  every  plan  should  be  regulated  by  former 
customs  and  its  effects.  Purgatives  are  generally  avoid¬ 
ed,  principally  from  their  inconvenience ;  but  a  mo¬ 
derate  discharge  from  the  bowels  is  highly  necessary  in 
the  robust  and  inflammatory  constitutions.  Cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  cold  air  are  highly  recommended,  but  must  b« 
employed  with  caution  in  cases  of  violent  inflammatory 
action,  as  likely  to  bring  on  sphacelus.  Of  the  spiritu¬ 
ous  applications  we  have  already  spoken,  and  of  the 
sympathetic  cures  we  shall  not  be  expected  to  speak. 
The  apartment  should  be  large,  and  the  air  free.  In 
hospitals  we  should  avoid  the  vicinity  of  putrid  diseases, 
as  these  often  give  a  putrid  character  to  wounds. 

When  a  small  artery  is  punctured,  or  partially  divided, 
if  to  be  reached  conveniently,  it  may  be  wholly  divided, 
or  the  wound  enlarged,  and  the  artery  tied,  should  pro? 
per  pressure  have  proved  ineffectual.  When  a  large 
artery  is  punctured  or  divided,  it  must  be  taken  up  and 
secured  with  the  needle  an<f  ligature.  Wounds  in  the 
axillary  artery,  and  also  of  the  femoral,  if  near  the  body, 
generally  demand  an  amputation  of  the  limb,  if  it  be 
practicable. 

Gun-shot  wounds.  See  Sci.opetoplaga. 

See  Celsus ;  Wiseman's  Chirurgical  Tracts ;  Man- 
n®ni  Trattado  sopra  la  semplicta  di  medicar  i  rnali  d'at- 
tenza  alia  Chirurgia;  Paraci  Opera,  lib.  viii.  &c. ;  Mr- 
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moires  de  l’Academie  de  Chirurgerie,  passim;  Stahl 
de  TEstimatione  partium  et  laesiontim.  Theden  N. 
Bemerkunken  and  Efahrungen,&c. ;  Heister’s  Surgery ; 
Gooch’s  Practical  Treatise  of  Wounds;  Dease  on  Wounds 
of  the  Head;  Ball's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  ()7,  10 5  ;  vol, 
iii.  p.  253  ;  vol.  v.  p.  g — 35(5;  White’s  Surgery,  p. 
82,  175. 

VULPA'NSER,  (from  wipes,  and  anser,  because 
though  a  goose,  it  has  the  habits  of  a  fox) ;  chenalopex, 
tadurnci.  The  SHELL-DRAKE,  or  BURROW-DUCK,  a 
very  beautiful  species  of  duck  common  on  some  of  our 
coasts,  but  dry,  fishy,  and  hard  of  digestion. 

VU  LVA,  (quasi  vcilvcc,  folding  doors).  The  puden¬ 
dum  muliebre,  or  external  female  organs,  whose  labia 


are  folded  together.  These  valvae  are  merely  duplica* 
tures  of  the  skin,  to  admit  of  distension  in  labour,  when 
the  duplicature  disappears.  They  are  consequently 
subject  to  rupture,  ulcers,  inflammation,  anasarcous 
tumours,  excoriations,  cancers,  excrescences,  warts, 
fungi,  plica,  &c.  ;  in  short  every  disease  which  can 
arise  from  pressure,  bruises,  or  acrid  discharges.  A? 
they  consist,  however,  only  of  the  common  integu¬ 
ment,  with  a  loose  cellular  texture,  and  generally  some 
adipose  substance,  its  diseases  yield  to  common  treat¬ 
ment,  and  any  tumour  may  be  with  safety  extirpated. 
See  also  Cerebrum.  r 

VULVARIA,  (from  its  use  in  disorders  of  females). 
See  Atriflex  fcetida.  * 
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ADT.  See  Plumbum  nigrum. 

WARNE'LLA.  See  Hura. 

WILLI'SII  GLA'NDIJLTE.  See  Cerebrum. 

WINTER  A' NA  CANELLA;  JAMAICENSIS. 

SeeCANELLA  ALBA. 

WINTERA'N.US  CO'RTEX,  (from  captain  Winter, 
who  first  brought  it  to  Europe).  Cortex  Magellamcus, 
et  antiscorbvticus,  cimwmomum  Magellanicum,  laurifolia 
MageUanica,  the  wild,  or  Winter’s  cinnamon- 
tree.  It  has  been  considered  as  a  .species  ot  II  inteia 
Linnaei,  of  the  order  dodecandria  mondgynia,  a  genus 
which  Wildenow  has  rejected  from  this  order,  retain¬ 
ing  only  the  cavella.  He  has  inserted  the  IVintera  aro- 
mWtica,  to  which  the  Winter’s  bark  has  been  constantly 
referred  in  the  polyandria  tetragynia,  vol.  ii.  p.  1239; 
but  the  French  naturalists  have  referred  it  to  a  distinct 
genus,  drymis.  It  is  evidently  different  from  the  canella, 
and  more  highly  aromatit. 

Captain  Winter  brought  it  from  the  streights  ot  Ma¬ 
gellan  in  the  year  1579;  and  in  1691,  Mr.  George 
Handasyd  brought  some  specimens  of  branches,  &c. 
from  this  tree,  and  gave  them  to  sir  Hans  Sloane,  who 
has  described  it  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1693.  But  a  more  perfect  description  has  been  obtained 
by  the  joint  aid  of  captain  Wallis,  sir  Joseph  Banks, 
and  Dr.  Solander,  who,  in  the  year  1706,  observed  it 
in  its  native  countries.  See  Medical  Observations  and 
Inquiries,  v.  4-0 ;  Linnscan  Transactions,  i.  Qt>. 


The  bark  is  said  to  be  of  different  degrees  of  thick¬ 
ness,  from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  of' a 
dark  cinnamon-cofeur,  having,  if  rubbed,  an  aromatic 
odour,  and  a  pungent,  hot,  spicy  taste  j  its  effect  on  the 
palate  is  slow,  but  durable. 

Dr.  Morris  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  London  Me¬ 
dical  Observations  and  Inquiries  has  shown  that  it  is  an 
astringent,  soluble  freely  in  water,  as  well  as  in  rectified 
and  poof  spirit.  It  covers  the  disagreeable  taste  of 
sena  and  some  other  drugs  very  effectually. 

Captain  Winter’s  sailors  used  it  as  a  spice,  and  after¬ 
wards  found  it  useful  in  the  scurvy  ;  but  its  substitute, 
the  canella  alba,  hath  been  most  commonly  employed, 
an  error  apparently  of  little  importance.  Winter’s  bark 
is  useful  to  promote  digestion,  in  palsy  and  dropsy,  and 
in  some  instances  of  remitting  and  intermitting  fevers, 
but  seems  to  have  little  superiority  to  other  stimulants. 

The  Winter’s  bark  is  in  larger  pieces  than  the  canella 
alba,  of  a  more  rugged  surface,  a  deeper  colour,  more 
agreeable  smell,  a  warmer  taste,  more  pungent,  and  less 
bitter.  The  canella  alba  is  in  rolls,  somewhat  thicker 
than  cinnamon,  and  is  the  double  bark  of  the  tree  from 
whence  it  is  taken.  Perhaps,  however,  they  may  dif¬ 
fer  only  from  the  age  of  the  tree. 

WISMU'THUM.  See  Bismuthum. 

WORMIA'NA  O'SSA,  (from  Wormius,  who  first 
described  them).  See  Triouktra  ossa. 


■W. 

X. 


XER 

iXx'LAPA,  (from  a  province  of  New  Spain).  See 

jAXA'NTHIUM,  (£av0of,  because  •  it  is  said  to  make 
the  hair  yellou).  See  Bard  an  A  minor. 

XANTOLl'NA.  See  Santonicum. 

XERA'SIA,  (from  jfapos,  dry) ;  a  species  of  alopecia, 
consisting  in  a  dryness  and  powdery  appearance  ot  the 
hairs,  for  want  of  due  nourishment.  T  hey  are  in  these 
circumstances  generally  split  at  the  tops. 

X ERO PHTH A'LMI A,  (from  ftpof,  and  opOaXfua); 
lippifi/do  and  ophthalmia  sicca;  a  DRY  OPHTHALMIA, 
when  the  eye  is  dry,  hot,  and  rough,  the  eyelids  co¬ 
vered  with  dry  scales.  The  sclerophthalmia,  from 
aTiXrcof,  hard,  and  o^aXpcog,  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
eye  "attended  not  only  Vith  a  hardness  and  slowness  ot 
motion,  but  with  a  pain  and  redness.  The  eyelids 
are  hard  and  dry,  never  effusing  any  moisture,  with 
small,  contorted,  dryish,  mucous  concretions  111  their 
corners  and  a  difficulty  of  opening  them  after  sleep. 
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The  xerophthalmia  is  said,  by  James,  to  be  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree  of  the  sclerophthalmia.  In  Cullen’s  Nosology  it 
is  a  variety  ot  ophthalmi^tarsi,  and  synonymous  with 
Sauvages’  ophthalmia  sicca.  See  Ophthalmia. 

XI  PHIUM,  (from  £1  <?og,  a  sword,  from  the  sword¬ 
like  shape  of  its  leaves).  See  Gladiolus. 

XIPHOPDES  CARTILAGO,  (from  a  sword , 

and  £i 50*,  a  shape).  See  Ensiformis. 

XITO'MA.  Capolin,  a  sort  of  cherry.  See  Ca- 
polin  Mexic.  Hernan. 

XYLOA'LOE.  See  AgallochUm. 
XYLOBA'LSAMUM.  See  Balsamum. 
XYLOCO'CCA.  See  Si i.iqua  dulcis. 
XYLOCA'SSIA,  (from  £vXov,  wood,  and  xa rmx, 
cassia).  See  CASSIA  LION E A. 

/  XYLOCINNAMOMUM,  (from  ^oXov,  and  xivva* 
IXOjJ.Ov).  See  ClNNAMOMUM. 

XY'LON.  See  Bomb  ax. 

'  XY  RIS.  See  Iris  f^tida. 
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Y  AB  A'CANI.  SeeApiNEL. 

y  AM.  An  esculent  root,  procured  from  three 
species  of  dioscorea,  viz.  d.  atata,  bulbifera,  and  sativa 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1402,  1103;  farinaceous,  and  when  dry 
easily  preserved.  The  colour,  size,  and  weight  greatly 
vary,  but  the  quality  does  not  differ. 

YAWS.  Frambcesia ;  placed  by  Dr.  Cullen  with 
the  impetigines,  without  any  definition,  though  he  men¬ 
tions  two  varieties,  that  of  Guinea  and  America.  It  is 
apparently  endemial  in  Guinea,  and  carried  by  the 
negroes  to  America. 

Whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  supposing  the 
disease  to  be  different  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in 
America  we  greatly  doubt.  The  appearances  are  nearly 
the  same,  though  the  disease  of  St.  Domingo  is  said  to 
appear  first  on  the  leg,  a  variety  seemingly  of  little  im¬ 
portance.  The  subsequent  eruptions  do  not  differ.  The 
disease  is  said  to  attack  but  once  in  the  life,  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  specific  fever,  and  to  have  its-Tegular  in¬ 
crease,  state,  and  declension  (Ludford  Dissertatio  In- 
uuguralis);  and  therefore  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  exanthemata  than  the  impetigines. 

'The  first  symptom  of  the  disease  is  a  shivering,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  slow  fever,  often  unobserved.  The  lassitude, 
however,  want  of  appetite,  pains  in  the  head  and  loins, 
so  great  as  to  prevent  sleep,  force  themselves  on  obser¬ 
vation.  The  skin  then  begins  to  swell,  the  sure  pre¬ 
cursor  of  an  eruption.  When  the  disease  advances 
more  slowly,  it  appears  by  obstinate  ulcers,  which 
while  open  seem  to  preserve  the  patient  from  the  erup¬ 
tions,  for  the  latter  appear  on  healing  them.  They 
begin  with  little  spots,  like  the  prick  of  a  pin,  and  ex¬ 
tend  around  till  they  rise  in  pimples.  The  epidermis 
then  separates,  discovering  a  white  spot,  under  which 
a  fungous  excrescence  forms  of  different  sizes,  from  a 
small  strawberry  to  a  mulberry.  During  their  growth 
the  hairs  become  white  and  transparent. 

It  is  singular  that  this  endemic  disease  of  Africa 
should  not  have  been  known  to  the  ancients;  but  their 
descriptions,  though  animated,  and  often  clear,  are  not 
always  discriminated.  We  find,  however,  a  similar 
disease  in  the  Molucca  islands  (Bonliug  Methodus  Me- 
dendi  in  Indus),  and  we  think  in  the  sibbens  in  Scotland 
(Adams  on  Morbid  Poisons,  p.  176,  and  l y(j)  •  nor  is 
it  improbable  that  Galen  and  Discorides  mention  it 
under  the  name  of  terminthus,  tereminthus,  and  tere- 
binthus  (Galen  in  lib.  vi  ;  Hippocrutis  be  Morbis  vul- 
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garibus,  Mathiolus  in  Dioscoridem,  lib.  i.  108).  Severi¬ 
nus  (de  Recondita  Abscessum  Natura)  has  traced  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  succeeding  authors,  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  probability,  in  which  we  need  not  follow  him. 

The  disease  generally  attacks  the  poor,  those  badly 
fed,  and  worn  down  by  distress  and  labour.  The  ulcer 
appears  always  of  a  malignant  kind,  extending  insensi¬ 
bly,  and  resisting  the  most  active  remedies.  The  ex¬ 
crescences  resemble  the  berries  of  the  Phoenician  cedar, 
at  first  green,  and  verging  by  degrees  to  a  greenish 
black,  or  a  deep  violet,  like  the  berries  of  the  juniper. 
The  eruptions  proceed  slowly,  scarcely  making  any  re¬ 
markable  progress  in  many  weeks.  When  they  follow 
their  usual  route,  they  appear  first  in  the  axillae,  anus, 
and  around  the  genital  organs,  particularly  in  the  face 
and  neck,  where  they  become  larger  than  in  any  other 
part  After  the  eruption,  the  fever  lessens,  the  ap¬ 
petite  returns,  and  every  inconvenience  appears  to 
vanish.  The  patient  is  apparently  cured,  excepting  the 
pustules,  which  give  little  pain,  if  not  exposed  to  ex¬ 
ternal  violence. 

In  this  deceitful  interval  of  rest  the  disease  seems  to 
acquire  fresh  strength  internally.  The  pustules  increase 
and  throw  out  a  sanious,  at  least  a  corrosive,  matter, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  crops,  styled  the  mother  yaw,  be¬ 
comes  a  malignant  spreading  ulcer,  which  destroys  all 
the  surrounding  parts,  not  excepting  the  bones;  and 
medicines  which  are,  in  slighter  degrees  of  the  disease, 
salutary,  seem  only  to  increase  the  voracity  of  this 
monster.  The  excrescences  are  more  rapid  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  fever  and  the 
strength  of  the  constitution,  and  the  disease  in  conse¬ 
quence  milder. 

Those  who  are  weak  and  relaxed  soon  fall  into 
cachexy  and  ascites;  the  stronger  habits  sink  in  an 
atrophy.  The  last  stages  of  the  disease  are  horrible. 
The  heads  of  the  bones  are  consumed  by  carious  ex¬ 
ostoses,  the  pains  excruciating,  the  debility  extreme, 
and  so  dreadful  is  the  state,  that  an  incurable  palsy,  in 
one  part,  is  esteemed  a  desirable  crisis  It  is  s^id,  if 
curqd,  never  again  to  attack  the  same  person. 

The  eruption  is  usually  completed  in  three  months; 
but  in  the  best  circumstances  the  cure  is  seldom  finished 
within  the  year.  The  disease  is  infectious,  and  fre¬ 
quently  communicated  in  the  commerce  of  the  sexes, 
or  by  sucking.  The  seminium  is,  in  the  former  way, 
communicated  to  the  foetus. 
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This  detail  of  symptoms  shows,  as  already  hinted, 
that  the  disease  is  truly  exanthematous,  and  that  it  is 
neither  connected  with  diet  nor  with  lues.  The  latter 
idea  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate,  since  it  has.  led  to 
the  use  of  mercury  :  a  remedy,  except  under  particular 
circumstances,  little  adapted  to  the  complaint  (Bayon). 

The  great  objects  of  the  physician  are  to  support  the 
strength  and  to  determine  to  the  surface,  avoiding,  at 
the  same  time,  all  acrimony  in  the  diet.  The  latter 
should  be  wholly  of  vegetables,  and  as  barley  often 
purges  negroes,  this  should  be  avoided.  Salt,  spices, 
and  spirituous  liquors,  should  be  studiously  forbidden. 
The  affected  negro  can  do  little  work,  but  he  should 
not  be  wholly  idle,  and  his  task  should  be  adapted  to 
his  strength;  damp  weather  and  damp  situations  should 
be  avoided,  as  they  tend  to  diminish  the  salutary  diapnoe, 
of  which  we  see  strongly  the  influence  in  this  disease. 

When  the  eruption  is  completed,  medicines  which 
determine  to  the  skin  are  highly  proper,  and  the  chief 
of  these  is  the  decoction  of  sarsa,  and  of  the  woods. 
Yet  these  should  not  be  drank,  it  is  said,  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  or  strongly  impregnated,  especially  in  wet  wea¬ 
ther,  when  their  tendency  is  to  the  urinary  passages 
rather  than  the  skin 

The  applications  to  the  sores  are  chiefly  mercurial, 
and  these  are  said,  by  the  European  practitioners,  to  be 
successful ;  but  the  negroes  themselves  prepare  a  lini¬ 
ment  with  filings  of  iron  moistened  with  the  juice  of 
lemons.  In  rainy  seasons  an  anasarcous  swelling  of 
the  head  comes  on,  which,  in  conformity  with  the 
views  mentioned,  the  negroes  remove  by  shutting  them¬ 
selves  up  in  a  warm  stove  at  night,  and  applying  warm 
stimulating  cataplasms  to  the  part.  When  by  the  most 
careful  attention  to  this  plan,  both  dietetic  and  medU 


cinal,  the  disease' disappears,  except  the  mother  yaw » 
which  requires  only  topical  treatment  sea  bathing  corri' 
pletes  the  cure  Other  rem-dies  are  in  leed  sometimes 
employed,  as  the  sulphurat'd  salts,  antimonials,  &c.J 
but  mercurials  are  said  rarelv  to  succeed.  Perhaps  mo~ 
derate  doses  of  calomel,  or  the  hydrargyrns  muriatus, 
may  assist  the  above  plans ;  but,  if  any  confidence  can 
be  placed  in  the  train  of  symptoms  above  recited,  which 
has  been  selected  from  the  best  authors,  large  doses  of 
mercurials  must  be  dangerous. 

The  disorder  is  not  dangerous  if  skilfully  managed, 
though  infectious  :  on  this  accoun'  .the  patient  must  be 
separated  from  his  companions,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  infection  may  be  even  communicated  by  flies 

See  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  vol.  vi.  p  312; 
Mungo  Park's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa  ;  Hunter 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica ;  Peyrilhe 
Precis  theorique  et  pratique  sur  la  Pian,  &c. ;  Hill’s 
Surgical  Essays  ;  Schilling  Diatribe  de  Morbo  in  Eu- 
ropa  paene  ignoto ;  Hillary  on  the  Diseases  of  Barba- 
does;  Bayon  Memoires,  ii.;  Adams  on  Morbid  Poisons; 
Ludford’s  Inaugural  Dissertation 

YERBA  DE  CA  MINI— DE  PALOS.  See  Cas- 

SINE. 

YOI'DES  OS>  See  Hyot  pes  os. 

YPSILOGLO'SSI,  (from  uyiXosiir^  ,the ypsiloid.  bone, 
and  yAwtrcra,  the  tongue).  See  HYOGLOSSUS. 

YPSI  LOIDES,  (from  the  Greek  letter  v,  upsilon,  and 
eiJof,  /ikeness).%  SeeHYOiDKS  os. 

YU  CCA.  Indian  bread  (see  Cassada),  is  a 
plant  with  a  thick  tuberous  root,  and  leaves  resembling 
those  of  the  aloe,  growing  in  America.  See  Rail  His- 
toria. 
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2/  Z.  See  Myurua  and  Zinzibk r. 

ZA'ABA.  See  Peuvigilum,  So mnus,  and  Vi- 

C  I  LANTI  A. 

ZACI'NTH  A.  Cichom/tn,  rerrucarum,  lapsana  za- 
cintha  Lin.  Sp.  Tl.  1  14!  ;  wart  succory,  grows  in 
Italy  ;  and  is  noted  for  its  power  of  destroying  warts. 

ZA'FFARAN,  (from  zafran  of-'Zafar,  yellow) .  See 
Crocusc 

ZA'FFER.  See  Con ai.tc m. 

Z.A/GU.  See  Palma  Japonica. 

ZA1L.  See  Borozail. 

ZANTHO'XYLON,  (Z.a.vbos,  yellow,  and  £u\ov,  lig- 
num).  Prickly  yellow  wood,  or  yellow  Her¬ 
cules.  Zanthoxylum  clava  herculis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1455. 
The  powder  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  tree  is  re¬ 
commended  as  an  useful  antiseptic  in  ill-conditioned 
ulcers.  Chamberlain  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical 
Society,  v.  40. 

ZA'LAPA.  See  Jalap. 

ZARZAPARI'LLA.  See  Sarsaparilla. 

ZARNICH.  See  Arsenicum  album. 

ZA'RUTHAN.  See  Cancer. 

ZAZARIIE'NDI  HE'RBA.  See  Origanum. 

ZE'A,  (?aw,  to  live ;  from  the  nourishment  it  affords). 
See  A  dor. 

ZEDOA'RIA,  ( vox  sinensis) ;  gedtvar,  malankua,  col- 
chicum  Zeylanicum ,  haiunlcaha,  arnabo,  zecloary,  Kampfe- 
ria  rotunda  Lin.  Sp  PI.  3.  It  is  brought  chiefly  from 
Bengal,  in  oblong  pieces,  about  the  thickness  of  a  little 
finger,  and  two  or  three  inches  long;  or  in  roundish  ones, 
called  zerumbeth,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  an  ash 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  white  within.  The  long 
and  the  round  are  the  roots  of  the  same  plant,  the  body 
of  which  is  round,  and  the  protuberances  long. 

The  best  is  dense,  solid,  of  a  fine  taste  and  smell, 
bitterish,  moderately  acrid,  emitting  an  aromatic  flavour 
in  powdering  or  chewing,  neither  wrinkled  nor  per¬ 
forated. 

It  impregnates  water  with  its  smell  and  a  light  bit¬ 
terish  taste.  Ihe  spirituous  tincture  is  weaker  in  smell 
than  the  watery,  but  stronger  to  the  taste:  distilled  with 
water,  it  yields  a  ponderous,  hot,  and  pungent  essential 
oil. 

This  root  is  a  warm  stomachic ;  and  its  spirituous  ex¬ 
tract  is  the  best  preparation,  In  colics,  attended  with 
a  diarrhoea  and  pain  in  the  intestines,  3i.  of  the  powder, 
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taken  three  times  a  day,  often  relieves.  In  flatulences 
it  is  very  useful  if  joined  with  opium;  and  in  general 
the  dose  is  from  gr.  v.  to  ^ss.  Notwithstanding  the 
extravagant  commendations  of  Cartheuser,  who  consi¬ 
ders  it  as  a  general  remedy  for  the  greater  number  of 
chronic  complaints,  Cullen  allows  it  only  the  virtue  it 
may  possess  as  containing  camphire.  It  has,  however, 
still  a  place  in  the  confectio  aromatica  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  See  Cullen’s  and  Lewis's  Materia  Me- 
dica. 

ZERNA.  An  ulcerated  impetigo,  sometimes  syno« 
nynrous  with  lepra.  See  Lichen. 

ZE'RTA.  See  Capito  Andromachus. 

ZERLJ'MBEEH.  (See  Zedoaria.).  A  species  of 
ginger  also,  amomum  zerumbet  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1 ;  broad- 
leaved  WILD  GINGER. 

ZI'BACH.  Quicksilver.  See  Argent,  vi- 
vum. 

ZIBE'TPIUM,  (from  the  Arabic  zobeth).  Civet, 
civeta  algatia,  is  an  unctuous  odoriferous  substance 
nearly  of  the  consistence  of  honey  or  butter,  of  a  whitish, 
yellowish,  brownish,  or  blackish  colour,  brought  from 
the  Brazils,  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  the  East-Indies. 
It  is  a  secreted  fluid  preserved  in  its  peculiar  follicle,  in 
the  lower  part  oflhe  belly  of  the  viverra  zibetha  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  Its  smell  is  fragrant,  and  disagreeably  strong,  un¬ 
less  diluted.  It  hath  an  unctuous  and  subacrid  taste,  not 
dissolving  in  spirit  or  water,  but  uniting  with  oils  both 
expressed  and  distilled,  and  with  animal  fats.  Water 
by  distillation  is  impregnated  with  its  odour,  and  spirit 
by  digestion.  Rubbed  with  mucilage  it  mixes  with 
water. 

The  black  civet  from  India  is  not  so  good  as  that 
from  America;  but  the  latter  is  often  adulterated.  The 
chief  use  of  this  drug  is  as  a  perfume ;  it  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  employed  for  any  medicinal  purposes.  See  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chemistry  ;  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica. 

ZI’MENT.  See  Ccementum  cupreum. 

ZI'NCUM,  (from  link.  Germ.)  tutenag,  spel¬ 
ter,  blende,  blackjack,  and  zinc,  is  a  semi- 
metal,  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  of  a  high  metallic 
lustre,  somewhat  brighter  than  lead,  of  considerable 
hardness,  and  so  malleable  as  not  to  be  broken  with  the 
hammer,  though  it  cannot  be  much  extended.  Its 
structure  is  foliated  with  sharp  points*  which  renders  it 
harsh  to  the  touch. 
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Zinc  crackles  during  bending,  apparently  from  the 
adhesion  of  the  sharp  points,  and.  in  small  pieces,  easily 
breaks  j  but  large  masses  are  not  divided  without  iron 
wedges.  Under  rollers,  with  care  it  may  be  extended 
into  opiates  of  considerable  thinness  and  elasticity,  or 
drawn  into  wire  Of  this  a  wire  O.IO  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  will  support  twenty-six  pounds.  If  hammered 
at  a  temperature  of  3(  O',  its  malleability  is  increased, 
and  it  will  bear  much  bending:  its  fracture  is  thin,  fi¬ 
brous,  and  steel  grained,  and  it  may  be  drawn  into 
wire  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  nearly  as  tenacious  as 
that  of  silver.  Its  specific  gravity  is  somewhat  below 
7.0  ;  but  by  hammering  is  increased  to  7.2.  Held  in 
a  warm  hand,  it  exhales  a  metallic  odour,  resembling 
that  of  iron  ;  in  a  temperature  of  -1 00°  becomes  brittle, 
and  capable  of  being-  powdered;  at  about  0"  melts, 
and,  in  a  full  red  heat,  is  volatilised.  Its  crystals  are 
tetrahedral,  or  compressed  hexaedral,  prisms. 

In  the  air  it  is  soon  covered  by  a  grey  oxide,  which 
prevents  any  farther  oxidation  ;  but  when  melted  this 
oxide  covers  the  metal  as  with  a  pellicle,  which  is  re¬ 
newed  when  scraped  off.  It  is  a  criterion  of  this  oxide, 
and  of  the  sublimed  flowers  of  zinc,  to  turn  yellow  by 
heat.  In  a  red  heat  its  colour  is  a  greenish  yellow  ;  in 
a  white  it  vitrifies,  forming  a  yellow  glass.  Zincrfakes 
fiie  at  the  lowest  period  of  ignition,  and  sublimes  in  a 
yellowish  white  powder,  called  flowers  of  zinc,  nihil 
album,  pompholyx,  philosophical  wool,  ixc.  These, 
when  first  prepared,  are  phosphoric ;  a  quality  which 
they  communicate  to  water,  passing  through  them,  giv¬ 
ing  it  superficially  a  dazzling  white,  and  internally  a 
sky  blue  colour.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  oxides 
of  zinc  probably  varies ;  at  least  they  have  been  very 
differently  estimated.  It  does  not  exceed  apparently 
0.20. 

Pulverised  zinc,  if  moistened,  decomposes  the  water. 
If  filings  of  zinc  are  immersed  in  very  pure,  strong,  li¬ 
quid  ammonia,  a  combination  takes  place,  called  am- 
moniuret  of  zinc,  with  the  separation  of  an  ammoniacal 
alliaceous  gas.  The  solution,  after  filtration’  is  yellow, 
and  the  new  salt,  by  evaporation,  concretes  into  fea¬ 
thered  crystals.  As  may  be  expected,  it  is  decompos¬ 
ed  by  acids,  and,  with  tincture  of  galls,  the  precipitate 
is  grey.  The  pure  fixed  alkalis  act  also  on  zinc;  but 
do  not  dissolve  the  oxide,  though  they  dissolve  that 
which  is  precipitated  from  the  salts  of  zinc. 

Of  the  sulphat  of  zinc  we  have  already  spoken.  (See 
Vitriolum.)  The  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids  act 
violently  on  it,  and  the  oximuriatic  acid  inflames  it. 
The  muriat  of  zinc  will  not  crystali.se,  and  it  sublimes 
in  the  form  of  butter,  from  whence  it  is  sometimes  de¬ 
nominated.  All  the  other  acids  dissolve  zinc;  but  the 
acetat  has  only  been  employed  in  medicine. 

The  calcined  zinc,  formerly  floret;  zinci,  are  made  by 
melting  eight  ounces  of  the  metal  in  an  ignited  large 
and  deep  crucible,  placed  declining  or  half  upright,  and 
covered  with  another  crucible,  so  that  the  air  may  have 
free  access  to  the  burning  zinc.  The  calx,  as  soon  as 
it  appears,  must  be  taken  out,  and  its  white  and  lighter 
part  separated  by  sifting.  The  operation  must  be  re¬ 
peated  till  all  the  zinc  is  oxidated. 

Vitriolated  zinc  is  purified  by  dissolving  a  pound  of 
white  vitriol  in  three  pints  of  boiling  distilled  water,add- 
ing  a  dram  of  vitriolic  acid.  The  solution  is  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  crystalised  in  the  usua^way. 


The  preparations  of  zinc  are  employed  in  external 
applications,  as  ophthalmias,  and  as  astringents ;  an 
effect  which  they  produce,  if  the  zinc  is  finely  levigat¬ 
ed,  without  irritation.  Taken  internally  they  prove 
emetic.  The  following  ointment  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  that  called  Fellier's  ointment.  See  Oph- 
T HALM] A.  R  Zinci  nsti  5i.  unguenti  cerae  albae  ^vi. 
m.  See  Vitriolum  album. 

The  flowers  of  zinc  were  first  used  as  an  internal 
tonic  medicine  by  Glauber,  and  externally  in  cancerous 
and  other  malignant  ulcers.  In  this  he  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Theden,  Justamond,  Martini,  Crell,  and 
Brown  (Medical  Communications).  In  an  ointment 
they  have  been  used  in  excoriations,  particularly  of  the 
nipples  and  lips.  Internally  they  were  little  known  till 
Gaubius  gave  an  account  of  their  virtues  in  his  Adver¬ 
saria,  where  he  showed  that  they  constituted  the  empy- 
rical  remedy  of  Ludeman,  called  the  luna  fix  a  la  rl  hey 
have  been  much  employed  in  convulsive  and  spasmo¬ 
dic  diseases,  and  sometimes  with  good  effects.  Even 
obstinate  epilepsies  have  been  rendered  much  less  vio¬ 
lent  by  their  use,  and  very  numerous  are  the  authorities 
for  their  efficacy  in  every  species  of  convulsion ;  but,  like 
all  other  medicines  in  such  diseases,  their  effects  are  un¬ 
equal,  and  the  benefit  often  temporary  only.  Almost 
equally  numerous  complaints  are  made  of  their  iueffi- 
cacy;  among  the  Danes,  by  Tode  and  De  Meza;  in 
this  country  by  Bland  and  Wilson  (Medical  Commen¬ 
taries);  among  the  French  by  Lassone,  the  Swiss  by 
Odier ;  the  Italians  by  Carminati;  the  Germans  by 
Selle,  Bloch,  1  elison,  Hartman,  and  Richter;  a  variety 
of  opinions  which  can  only  be  reconciled  by  reflecting 
on  the.  various  and  opposite  causes  from  which  such 
diseases  proceed.  In  fact,  however,  it  was  at  first  too 
highly  extolled,  and  in  the  numerous  instances  we  have 
seen  that  a  medicine  is  rejected  because  its  efficacy  is 
not  so  great  as  its  first  advocates  boasted. 

When  the  flowers  are  genuine,  a  grain  or  two  gene¬ 
rally  at  first  excite  a  nausea  or  sickness  ;  but  by  degrees 
a  considerable  dose  may  be  taken  with  little  or  no  sen¬ 
sible  effect.  As  they  are  liable  to  be  adulterated,  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention,  as  tests  of  their  purity,  that 
they  make  no  effervescence  with  acids;  and  that  when* 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  they  become  yellow ;  but,  on 
cooling,  white  again. 

The  calx  zinci  of  old  authors  does  not  differ  from  the 
flores  zinci;  and  the  calx  zinci  precipilata,  precipitated 
from  a  solution  of  white  vitriol  by  an  alkali,  was  in 
the  time  of  Neumann  celebrated  as  a  remedy  for  epi¬ 
lepsy.  The  tinctava  zineca  of  Martini  is  a  solution  of 
the  acetat  of  zinc  in  the  sweet  spirit  of  ammonia,  and 
said  also  to  be  useful  in  the  same  disease.  • 

Nihilum  allium  is  a  common  calx  of  zinc,  and  used, 
like  it,  in  inflammations,  excoriations,  &c.  With 
axunge  it  was  formerly  styled  unguentum  diapompholp- 
gos,  and  unguentum  nihili.  The  upodium  of  Galen  and 
Dioscorides  is  a  more  impure  calx:  the  former  is  col¬ 
lected  by  sublimation;  the  latter  from  the  ashes. 

Tulin,  nihil  griseum,  and  cudmia  botrytts  is  a  calx  of 
zinc,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  copper.  It  is  freed 
from  these,  and  then  styled  tutia  pnrparatu  With 
axunge  it  forms  an  ointment,  unguentum  tutue.  'the 
lapis  calutmmris  is  the  ore  of  zinc,  and  the  cad/nia Jur- 
vucum  not  essentially  different. 

By  a  mixture  of  zinc  with  copper,  in  different  pro- 
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portions,  are  made  the  compound  or  artificial  metals, 
called  brass  and  prince’s  metal.  See  Neumann’s  Che¬ 
mical  Works;  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica,  edit.  (5th. 

Zi'ncum  calcin  a'tum.  Flo'res  zi'nci.  See 
ZivrUM. 

Zi'ncum  vitriol a'tom.  SccVitriolum  al¬ 
bum. 

Zl’NGI.  See  Anisum  indicum. 

ZINGIBER,  (Indian).  Ginger.  The  character 
for  this  is  Z  z.  Zniziber,  gingilnl feemina,  chilli  India 
orient  oils,  iris  Infifii/ia  tubernsa,  mungaratia,  a //ionium 
zingiber  L.in  Sp.  PI.  1.  Common  or  naurovv- 
l.r.AVEi)  ginger,  is  the  root  of  a  reed  like  plant, 
growing  spontaneously  in  both  the  Indies,  in  China, 
Ac.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  knotty,  branched,  flatfish 
pieces,  freed  from  the  outer  bark,  of  a  pale  colour  and 
fibrous  texture,  and  distinguished  into  white  and  brown. 
The  former  is  the  root  cleaned  and  dried  ;  the  latter  is 
scalded,  more  shrivelled,  and  less  aromatic.  That 
which  is  the  least  fibrous  is  reckoned  the  best. 

Ginger  is  warm  and  arorsntic,  but  its  stimulus  is 
more  local  than  might  be  expected  from  its  sensible 
qualities.  It  yields  all  its  virtues  to  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  to  water.  In  distil¬ 
lation  water  conveys  its  whole  flavour,  but  spirit  leaves 
nearly  the  whole  behind.  It  is  used  in  cold  and  flatu¬ 
lent  disorders,  particularly  of  the  stomach,  with  advan¬ 
tage;  in  torpid  and  phlegmatic  constitutions,  to  excite 
brisker  vascular  action ;  and  to  correct  the  griping 
quality  of  purgative  medicines;  for  which  purpose  its 
effects  are  more  durable  than  those  of  pepper.  The 
London  College  order  syrup  of  ginger,  to  be  made 
by  macerating  four  ounces  ot  bruised  ginger  for  four 
hours  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  strained  and 
made  into  syrup  with  the  addition  ot  clarified  sugar, 
Ph.  Loud.  17SS.  See  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica, 

ZI'NGEN.  See  Censing. 

ZJ'ZIPMUS,  ZIZIPHA.  See  Jujuca,  Azada- 
bach,  and  L  \ cca. 

ZODOA'RIA  CA  NDIDA.  See  Azedaracii. 

ZODOA  RI7E  SEM.  See  Santonicum. 

ZO'NA,  (from  favyvpi,  to  bind),  cinzilla  Paracehi. 
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A  kind  of  herpes,  which  encircles  the  body,  like  a  gir¬ 
dle.  See  Erysipelas. 

ZOO  PH  Y1  ON,  (from  %o cov,  animal ,  and  Qviov, 
j/lunta).  A  ZOOPHYTE,  or  PLANT- ANIMAL,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  intermediate  body  between  plants  and 
animals,  but  now  known  to  be  a  congeries  of  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  animals. 

ZOOLOGIA,  (from  tyjov,  and  Aoyo<r).  The  natural 
history  of  animals. 

ZOO  NOMIA,  (from  ?cvov,  and  vo/xoj).  The  laws 
of  animal  life:  the  title  of  Dr,  Darwin’s  works,  on 
principles  not  very  different  from  the  Brunonian 
SYSTEM,  q.  V. 

ZOO’l  O'M  I  A,  (from  j’wov,  an  animal,  and  rs/xor,  to 
cut).  1  lie  dissection  of  animals. 

ZO  SPER  ERA  SITELAS,  (from  ^uivyutzi,  to  gi/'d). 
See  Erysipelas. 

Zo  ster  hk'rpes.  See  Erysipelas  piilycta> 
nodes,  and  Herpes. 

ZILCH  Alt,  (from  the  Arabic  term  sachar).  See 
Saccharum. 

7j\  GO  M  A,  (from  &yos,jvgum,  ayoke) ;  a  bone  of  the 
cheek,  forming  with  the  other  bones  a  bridge  like  a  yoke, 
under  which  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle  passes. 

GOMA'  PICA  O'SSA,  (from  &yo;,  jugum,  a 
yoke).  See  Malarum  ossa. 

ZYGOMA'TICiE  SUTU'R^,  the  sutures  uniting 
the  processes  of  the  temporal  and  cheek  bones. 

ZY  GOMA'TICUS  MUSCULUS,  zygomaticus  ma¬ 
jor,  of  Albums  and  Winslow,  distort  or  oris,  arises 
fleshy  from  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  cheek-bone, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  which 
this  muscle  draws  outwards  and  upwards. 

Zygoma'ticus  pkoce'ssus.  From  the  anterior 
middle  part  of  the  temporal  bone  a  process  arises  and 
joins  another  from  the  cheek-bone.  Together  they 
form  an  arch.  See  Temporum  ossa,  and  Zygoma. 

ZYTHOGAXA,  a  posset  drink  made  with  beer  and 
milk  often  recommended  by  Sydenham.  We  cannot 
conclude  with  a  more  respected  name — maneant 

Semper  honos  nomen^ue  suum  laudes- 
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